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HISTORICAL   SKETCHES  OF  THE   REIGN   OF   GEORGE  II. 


NO.   IX. — THE  PHILOSOPHER. 


THEEE  are  few  things  in  history 
more  curious  than  the  position 
which  philosophy  has  occupied  in 
the  world  since  ever  men  began  to 
think  upon  their  thoughts.  By 
general  consent  the  title  of  a  great 
philosopher  has  been  allowed  to  re- 
present the  highest  eminence  to 
which  the  human  mind  can  attain. 
Something  more  stable  and  not  less 
divine  than  poetry,  more  lofty  and 
comprehensive  than  mere  science, 
more  searching  than  theology,  more 
profound  than  ethics — embracing 
and  transcending  common  reason, 
common  observation,  all  the  best 
gifts  of  ordinary  mortals — this 
noblest  of  pursuits  has  everywhere 
taken  the  foremost  rank  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world.  It  reveals  itself 
out  of  the  depths  of  antiquity  the 
oldest  of  all  studies.  Before  phy- 
sical science  had  come  into  being, 
or  when  it  existed  but  as  a  series  of 
distorted  guesses  at  the  wonders  of 
external  nature,  philosophy  was. 
Though  it  has  changed  with  every 
changing  generation,  developed, 
waned,  undergone  countless  revo- 
lutions, there  has  been  no  break  in 
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the  thread  of  its  continuous  labour. 
How  charming  is  divine  philoso- 
phy !  There  is  no  intellectual 
occupation  to  which  the  common 
mind  yields  such  unvarying  reve- 
rence. Poetry  is  to  some  but  a 
light  art,  a  minstrel's  song,  half 
amusement,  half  waste  of  time. 
Of  science,  even  at  the  present  day, 
and  much  more  in  former  ages,  men 
have  asked,  Cui  bono  ?  but  it  is  a 
kind  of  instinct  in  humanity  (as  ap- 
pears) to  respect  philosophy.  There 
is  no  educated  man  of  the  present 
or  of  many  preceding  generations, 
who  would  not  take  shame  to 
himself  if  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  knew  nothing  of,  or  had  no  sym- 
pathy with,  this  science  of  the  soul. 
We  may  scoff  at  the  unpractical 
tendency  of  abstract  thought,  at  its 
exaggerations,  its  unrealities,  its 
want  of  a  true  hold  upon  the  steady 
soil ;  but  yet  there  is  not  one  of  us 
who  is  not  more  or  less  impressed  by 
the  often  misapplied  title  of  "  the 
greatest  thinker  of  his  age."  We 
may — nothing  more  probable — dis- 
like the  bearer  of  that  title,  disap- 
prove of  him,  feel  that  by  very  ex- 
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cess  of  logic  lie  makes  himself  futile ; 
yet  we  cannot  contest  the  supremacy 
it  confers.  And  thus,  looking  back 
along  the  line  of  ages,  there  appears 
to  us  a  line  of  great  figures — figures 
almost  more  notable  in  their  calm 
than  those  of  the  greatest  practical 
agents  the  world  has  seen.  Bacon, 
for  example,  in  the  rich  Elizabethan 
age.  The  greatest  of  English  poets 
is  on  the  same  scene,  and  with 
him  a  sovereign  of  personal  note 
and  mark,  great  statesmen,  and 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
noble  gentlemen — Sidney,  Raleigh, 
Essex — that  ever  adorned  England. 
Yet,  even  in  presence  of  Shakespeare, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  that  Bacon  is 
not  the  most  illustrious — for  his 
deeds  1  alas  !  no — his  deeds  damn 
the  man — but  because  of  his  trans- 
cendent eminence  as  a  philosopher. 
It  is  thought,  and  thought  only,  that 
gives  him  his  supremacy.  It  is  need- 
less to  pursue  through  history  the 
names  of  those  who  have  won  on  the 
same  ground  a  long-enduring  fame. 
Yet  the  science  which  has  confer- 
red this  fame  has  become  in  mo- 
dern times  the  most  unsatisfactory, 
the  least  beneficial,  the  most  un- 
practical of  all  knowledges.  Amid 
the  busy  world,  in  which  every  man 
has  his  work  to  do  and  his  burden 
to  bear,  to  walk  over  real  thorns 
that  tear  his  flesh,  and  burning 
ploughshares  that  penetrate  to  the 
bone,  the  greatest  thinkers  have 
but  lived  to  prove  that  nought 
is  everything  and  everything  is 
nought.  Their  researches  have 
only  led  them  to  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  can  be  found  out.  It 
is  the  labour  of  Sisyphus,  never 
ending,  still  beginning,  which  has 
cast  over  them  the  mist  of  splen- 
dour through  which  posterity  be- 
holds them.  Instead  of  expanding 
our  horizon  and  bringing  new  truths 
to  our  knowledge,  the  only  practical 
issue  of  their  labours  has  been  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  our  beliefs  and 
make  us  uncertain  of  all  things. 
Each  new  thinker  who  has  risen  in 
the  world  of  modern  philosophy 
has  taken  something  from  us.  Even 


the  concession  grudgingly  made  by 
one  has  been  annulled  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Let  one  man  afford  us  the 
cheering  certainty  that  our  con- 
sciousness is  a  reality,  and  that  we 
can  know  and  be  sure  that  we  live ; 
another  comes  after  him  to  declare, 
no  :  that  Something  lives  of  which 
we  are  a  part ',  Something  which  we 
cannot  understand,  yet  may  believe : 
and  that  this  Something  is  the  sole 
reality  in  the  universe.  If  one 
grants  us  the  power  of  perceiving 
the  image  of  things  so  truly  as  to 
be  able  to  trust  in  our  conception 
of  them,  another  contradicts  him 
with  the  assertion  that  the  images 
alone  exist,  while  of  the  things 
we  can  have  no  assurance ;  and  a 
third  follows  with  the  still  more 
disheartening  warning,  that  we 
must  not  trust  even  those  images, 
our  minds  being  like  a  distorted 
mirror,  full  of  false  reflections.  A 
discouraging,  humiliating,  unad- 
vancing  science,  making  progress, 
perhaps,  in  method  and  form,  but, 
so  far  as  result  goes,  arriving  only 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  itself 
a  delusion  and  impossibility.  All 
other  knowledges  have  contributed 
something  to  the  common  stock  of 
human  profit :  philosophy  alone 
has  given  us  nothing.  She  has 
bidden  us  believe  that  we  live  as 
shadows  in  an  unreal  world — that 
nature  and  all  her  glories  are  but 
the  phantasmagoria  of  a  dream — 
that  the  skies  and  the  winds  are 
but  so  many  notions  of  our  own 
uneasy,  restless  brain.  While  we, 
the  ignorant,  have  been  roaming, 
not  uncheerily,  about  a  world  full 
of  sunshine  and  of  moonlight,  she 
has  groped  on  from  one  darkness 
to  another,  losing  a  faculty,  a  faith, 
a  scrap  of  feeble  certainty,  at  every 
step.  Such  is  the  story  as  traced 
even  by  her  own  votaries.  Yet  it 
is  this  constantly-failing,  constantly- 
dissatisfied  science  which  has  given 
their  chief  title  to  immortality  to 
some  of  the  names  most  known  and 
famous  in  the  ordinary  world. 

Let  it  be  understood,  to    begin 
with,  that  the  present  writer  has  no 
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pretensions  to  touch  the  history  of 
philosophy  as  a  philosopher  should. 
It  is  with  the  eyes  of  the  outside 
spectator,  or,  as  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  expresses  it,  the  vulgar,  that 
we  regard  its  strange,  long-con- 
tinued, unproductive  toil.  We  do 
not  attempt  to  take  up  its  phraseo- 
logy, or  to  explain  its  changes^  so 
far  as  they  come  under  our  notice, 
from  within,  but  from  without. 
Without  overstepping  that  barrier 
which  separates  the  external  sphere, 
in  which  everything  is  real  to 
our  rational  faculties,  from  the  in- 
terior, in  which  all  is  image  and 
idea — some  notion,  we  think,  may 
be  given  of  what  was  going  on  at  a 
certain  period  in  the  inner  circle, 
and  how  its  movements  affected, 
and  were  affected  by,  the  outer  shell 
of  practical  existence.  The  eigh- 
teenth century  was  full  of  philoso- 
phers and  philosophisings,  and  yet 
it  cannot  in  any  way  be  described 
as  a  philosophical  age.  It  is  an 
age  of  rude  contact,  wild  preju- 
dices, petty  motives,  everything 
that  is  most  foreign  to  the  princi- 
ples of  pure  thought.  If  there  had 
been  any  practical  tendency  in  the 
science  to  elevate  men's  minds, 
and  bring  them  to  a  better  atmo- 
sphere, a  more  fit  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  its  influence  could 
not  have  been.  But  this  is  an 
agency  which  no  philosopher  claims. 
In  utter  disinterestedness,  without 
hope  of  gain  or  reward,  the  think- 
er goes  on  in  his  sphere  within  a 
sphere.  The  world  and  its  doings 
are  nothing  to  him — men  and 
their  ways  are  beneath  his  notice. 
While  the  world  beats  the  air  in  its 
fierce  fever,  while  it  fights  and  strug- 
gles with  all  the  perversities  of  life, 
he  stands,  in  the  dim  Camera  Ob- 
scura  of  his  own  consciousness,  gaz- 
ing at  the  reflections  of  things 
turned  topsy-turvy  by  the  laws  of 
nature.  Is  it  a  real  world  that  is 
outside  1  No.  It  is  but  some  phan- 
tasm, probably  quite  unlike  the 
moving  current  of  images  that  come 
and  go.  There  are  no  things  in  his 
universe — there  are  but  thoughts  ; 


or  if  anything  exists  besides 
thought,  it  is  that  Something — be 
it  God,  be  it  devil,  be  it  matter 
or  substance,  or  howsoever  the  word 
may  change — a  vast  darkness,  which 
no  man  can  fathom  or  define.  The 
great  sea  raging  outside  has  little 
influence  on  the  calm  flux  and  re- 
flux of  his  tidal  river  :  now  it  ebbs 
to  some  bare  unity,  called,  it  may 
be,  Idealism,  it  may  be  Sensation- 
alism ;  now  it  rises  in  a  tide  infini- 
tesimally  greater,  to  acknowledge 
a  duality  of  mental  power.  In 
endless  succession  come  those  fall- 
ings and  flowings.  The  spiritual 
conception  rises  with  Descartes, 
rises  with  Spinoza,  ebbs  with 
Hobbes,  begins  to  mount  with 
Locke,  swells  to  a  spring-tide  in 
Berkeley,  falls  back  to  the  lowest 
water-mark  in  Hume  and  the  phil- 
osophers of  the  Devolution.  Yet 
how  small  a  space  is  represented  in 
this  coming  and  going !  From  Des- 
cartes, who  was  sure  of  himself,  to 
Hume,  who  was  sure  of  nothing, 
the  distance  is  scarce  so  much  as 
might  be  represented  by  the  line 
of  glistening  pebbles  or  muddy 
bank  between  high  and  low  water- 
mark. And  so  far  as  the  big  uni- 
verse was  concerned,  these  great 
thinkers  might  have  been  but  so 
many  children  weaving  their  end- 
less bootless  games  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  the  stream.  Man  knew  as 
much  and  as  little  of  himself  at  the 
end  as  at  the  beginning.  He  knew 
as  little  of  the  speechless  forces 
round  him  ;  he  was  as  ignorant  of 
whence  he  came  and  whither  he 
was  going.  It  may  be  said  that 
true  philosophy  proposes  no  end  to 
itself,  and  is  beyond  all  vulgar  long- 
ings after  a  result ;  but  we  reply, 
that  our  estimate  of  its  extraordin- 
ary, brilliant,  and  bootless  labour 
— a  labour  which  has  confessedly 
occupied  some  of  the  finest  intel- 
lects in  the  world — is  made  from 
without,  and  not  from  within.  No 
one  questions  the  strange  interest 
of  these  inquiries  to  all  who  get 
within  the  magic  circle.  But  to 
what  purpose  is  this  waste?  asks 
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the  bewildered  spectator ;  and 
neither  from  within  nor  from  with- 
out is  there  any  reply. 

The  reigning  philosophy  of  the 
time  was  that  of  Locke,  when 
George  Berkeley  came  into  the 
world  ;  one  of  those  serious  mode- 
rate compromises  between  two  sys- 
tems of  which  the  English  mind 
seems  peculiarly  capable.  Reject- 
ing as  untenable  the  philosophy 
which  deduced  everything  from  in- 
dividual consciousness,  and  yet  not 
material  enough  to  deny  some 
power  to  the  mind  itself  in  con- 
junction with  the  senses,  Locke 
formed  the  conception  of  a  double 
action  always  going  on  in  those 
dark  recesses  of  the  human  intellect 
which  have  never  yet  given  forth 
their  secret  to  any  inquirer.  ^  His 
decision  was,  that  though  sense 
supplied  the  mind  with  all  its  ma- 
terials, yet  there  was  in  the  mind  a 
certain  power  of  reflection  and  ru- 
mination over  the  material  supplied 
which  made  every  final  conclusion 
a  joint  process  effected  by  two 
powers  acting  together  —  experi- 
ence bringing  in  the  corn,  but  re- 
flection grinding  it  in  the  mill. 
According  to  this  theory,  no  innate 
principle,  no  intuitive  certainty,  be- 
longed to  man.  True,  he  might 
move  about  among  the  phantasms 
of  earth  with  a  certain  vulgar  ex- 
ternal sense  of  their  reality,  but  to 
know  any  one  thing  exactly  as  it  is, 
was  for  ever  denied  to  him  by  laws 
immutable.  His  own  ideas  of 
things  were  all  his  possession  ;  they 
might  not  even  resemble  the  things 
themselves,  and  probably  did  not — 
but  they  were  all  to  which  he  could 
attain.  The  ground  on  which  he 
walked  presented  to  him  certain 
appearances  of  verdure,  beauty, 
solidity,  various  and  extended  sur- 
face ;  but  these  were  but  impres- 
sions made  on  his  senses,  combined 
and  accumulated  by  his  intellect, 
and  not,  so  far  as  he  knew,  afford- 
ing even  a  fair  representation  of  the 
earth  in  its  own  individuality.  And 
yet  the  earth  possessed  an  indivi- 
duality, and  the  something,  the 


substance,  whatever  it  was,  really 
existed.  With  these  impressions, 
Locke  insisted,  it  was  meet  that 
man  should  be  satisfied.  Satisfied 
or  not,  he  had  reached  the  end  of 
his  tether.  To  go  farther  was  im- 
possible— to  gain  anything  like  ab- 
solute knowledge  was  impossible  : 
the  contentment  thus  enjoined 
might  be  to  an  eager  spirit  only  the 
forlorn  and  pathetic  resignation  of  a 
being  blindly  stumbling  among  the 
ghosts  of  things ;  but  to  Locke's 
calm  and  unexaggerated  intelli- 
gence it  was  the  reasonable  content- 
ment of  a  creature  born  to  no  better 
enlightenment,  able  to  derive  pleas- 
ure and  pain,  though  not  know- 
ledge and  certainty,  from  the  shows 
of  nature,  and  bound  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity  and  put  up  with 
its  inevitable  deprivations.  Most 
men  do  so  without  finding  any 
difficulty  in  the  matter ;  and  it  was 
fit  and  right  that  they  should  do  so, 
concluded  the  philosopher,  with  a 
calmness  and  moderation  which 
were  indeed  the  characteristic  sen- 
timents in  his  case  of  philosophical 
despair.  He  was  resigning  his  own 
science  when  he  said  it.  "Locke 
gave  up  philosophy  as  hopeless," 
says  Mr  Lewes.  To  this  point  had 
the  silent  tide  crept  up  when  Ber- 
keley came  into  the  world. 

And  here  the  spectator  who 
knows  the  age  will  brighten  with  a 
thrill  of  warmer  interest.  The  phi- 
losopher who  was  about  to  awaken 
the  discussions,  the  laughter,  the 
ridicule  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
is  no  abstract  being  shut  up  in  a 
fictitious  world.  In  him  life  gives 
no  contradiction  to  fame.  There  is 
not  a  spot  in  his  existence  for  which 
his  warmest  admirer  need  fear  the 
light  of  day.  Bishop  Berkeley  was 
not  only  a  philosopher,  he  was  a 
man.  His  being  was  not  starved 
upon  the  meagre  fare  of  speculation, 
but  nourished  by  all  the  generous 
currents  of  existence.  A  life  full 
of  active  service  to  his  kind,  full  of 
the  warm  impulses  of  a  spontaneous, 
frank,  open-hearted  Irish  nature — 
a  sensibility  so  keen  as  to  lead  him 
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even  to  Quixotisms  and  oddities  of 
kindness — give  such  a  warm  back- 
ground to  his  philosophy  as  no 
other  great  thinker  within  our  re- 
collection can  equal.  A  man  who  is 
ready,  at  an  age  when  men  are  sup- 
posed to  consider  their  own  com- 
fort, to  sacrifice  himself  in  one  of 
the  least  comfortable  of  missions — 
a  man  moved  in  later  years  to  pause 
in  his  philosophy  in  order  to  promul- 
gate tar-water — grand  specific  for  all 
the  physical  ills  of  humanity — one 
who  feared  neither  poverty  nor  ne- 
glect nor  derision  for  what  seemed 
to  him  at  the  moment  the  best  he 
could  do  for  his  fellow-creatures, — 
is  such  a  man  as  is  rarely  met  with 
in  the  sphere  of  philosophy.  No 
mental  system  has  called  forth 
such  contemptuous  criticism,  rude 
laughter,  and  foolish  condemnation 
— none  has  been  denounced  as  so 
visionary  and  unreal ;  yet  Berkeley 
is  the  one  philosopher  of  modern 
times  who  brings  the  race  within 
the  warmest  circle  of  human  sym- 
pathies, and  casts  a  certain  interest 
and  glow  of  light  from  his  own  na- 
ture upon  metaphysics  themselves. 
He  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  in  March  1684,  of  one 
of  those  families  of  English  colon- 
ists who  have  so  curiously  affected 
the  history  and  character  of  Ire- 
land. He  himself  was  of  the  second 
generation  after  the  immigration  of 
the  household,  and  presents  him- 
self to  us  with  so  many  of  the  best 
features  of  the  traditional  Irishman 
that  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from 
identifying  him  with  that  busy, 
eloquent,  restless  Celtic  genius 
which  common  opinion  has  given 
to  the  country  of  his  birth.  There 
are  no  details  but  the  driest  of  his 
youth.  He  was  educated,  in  the 
first  place,  at  Kilkenny  School, 
then  taught  by  a  Dr  Hinton,  and 
at  fifteen  was  admitted  a  pensioner 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Wealth 
there  seems  to  have  been  none  to 
make  his  family  conspicuous ;  and 
their  descent  from  the  Berkeleys 
of  Stratton  was  apparently  illegiti- 
mate, and  did  not  count.  His 


extreme  youth  at  the  time  of  his 
entering  the  University  would  seem 
a  sign  that  his  great  powers  had 
been  early  developed ;  and  it  is 
apparent  that  his  vivacious  tem- 
perament, and  the  ferment  of  uni- 
versal rebellion  against  recognised 
views  and  modes  of  thought  so 
common  to  young  men  of  genius, 
soon  drove  him  into  utterance. 
His  first  publications  were  upon 
mathematical  subjects,  and  one  of 
them,  at  least,  was  written  before 
he  was  twenty.  At  twenty-three 
he  was  admitted  Fellow  of  his  Col- 
lege, and  two  years  after  published 
his  'Theory  of  Vision/  a  work 
which  we  cannot  here  discuss,  but 
which  Mr  Lewes  tells  us,  in  his 
1  History  of  Philosophy/  made  "  an 
epoch  in  science."  Up  to  this  mo- 
ment no  light  except  the  feeblest 
twinkle  of  history  falls  upon  the 
young  man.  How  he  lived,  or 
what  were  his  surroundings,  are 
matters  entirely  invisible  to  us. 
"  He  was  much  addicted  to  read- 
ing" the  "airy  visions  of  romances," 
his  biographer  tells  us,  not  without 
an  insinuation  that  these  studies 
helped  "to  give  birth  to  his  dis- 
belief of  the  existence  of  matter." 
The  connection  is  one  which  we 
fear  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace, 
though  the  suggestion  is  delicious. 
The  romances  with  which  Berkeley 
amused  his  eager  and  manifold  in- 
telligence must  have  been  those 
splendid  fictions  of  the  school  of 
the  '  Grand  Cyrus/  which  little 
Lady  Mary  Pierrepont  a  few  years 
before  was  reading  in  her  nur- 
sery. But  the  young  philosopher, 
it  is  evident,  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  fiction.  "  Disgust  at  the 
books  of  metaphysics  then  receiv- 
ed in  the  University,  and  that 
inquisitive  attention  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  mind  which  about 
this  time  was  excited  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr  Locke  and  Father 
Malebranche,"  concurred  with  his 
novel -reading  to  incline  him  to- 
wards a  new  system  of  thought. 
And  it  is  evident  that  there  were 
in  Berkeley  other  elements  at  work, 
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differing  from  the  ordinary  motives 
of  the  philosopher.  Though  there  is 
no  want  of  candour  in  his  reasoning, 
nor  any  disingenuous  attempt  at 
the  probation  of  any  system  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  metaphysics, 
there  is  a  foregone  conclusion  es- 
sentially unphilosophical  in  his 
mind  from  the  outset.  It  is  "  in 
opposition  to  sceptics  and  athe- 
ists"— it  is  "to  promote"  not  only 
"  useful  knowledge,''  but  "  re- 
ligion,'' that  he  gives  forth  his 
philosophy  to  the  world.  This 
motive  gives  warmth  and  force  to 
his  words,  and  heightens  every 
energy  of  thought  within  him  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  passionless  search  for 
truth,  whatsoever  that  truth  might 
happen  to  be,  which  is  the  ideal 
temper  of  philosophy.  One  can 
imagine  the  young  man's  nature 
rising  into  a  glow  of  pious  enthu- 
siasm— high  indignation  with  the 
frivolous  doubting  world  around 
him — a  passion  of  lofty  eagerness 
to  change  the  spirit  and  atmo- 
sphere which  fills  his  country  and 
debases  his  age.  Under  all  the 
measured  composure  of  his  demon- 
strations, this  light  of  meaning 
glows  subdued,  like  the  sunshine 
through  the  golden-tinted  marble 
which  serves  for  windows,  as  many 
of  our  readers  will  remember,  on 
that  Florentine  hill  where  San 
Miniato  watches  the  dead.  He  is 
betrayed  not  by  any  act  or  even 
word,  but  by  the  intense  still  light 
of  purpose  and  meaning  in  all  his 
speculations.  Each  step  he  takes 
conducts  him  not  into  new  and  un- 
discovered lands,  where  each  inch 
of  space  may,  for  aught  he  knows, 
contain  a  discovery,  but,  with  a 
steady  regularity  and  stateliness, 
to  one  great  point  at  which  he  has 
aimed  from  the  beginning.  He  has 
covered  over  the  cross  on  his 
buckler,  and  fights  for  the  moment 
in  armour  which  bears  no  cognis- 
ance ;  but  yet  he  is  as  truly,  ac- 
cording to  his  perceptions,  the 
champion  of  religion,  as  if  he  wore 
the  outward  appearance  of  a  Cru- 
sader. It  is  curious  enough, 


and  looks  like  a  kind  of  natural 
punishment  for  this  beautiful  and 
touching  disingenuousness,  that 
Berkeley's  idealism  holds  the  place 
of  a  stepping-stone  to  the  unmiti- 
gated scepticism  of  Hume.  The 
strain  was  too  great  for  the  com- 
mon mind,  and  produced  a  reaction; 
and  the  assumption  by  the  idealist 
of  all  power  and  perception  to  the 
intellect  alone,  provoked  an  exami- 
nation of  that  intellect  on  the  part 
of  the  sceptic  such  as  nothing 
human  can  bear.  But,  we  repeat, 
there  is  no  disingenuousness  in 
Berkeley's  reasonings.  They  are 
even  pronounced  to  be  (philosophi- 
cally) irrefutable — a  fact  which  is 
no  demonstration  whatever,  either 
of  their  truth  or  of  the  cessation  of 
other  attempts  equally  irrefutable 
(philosophically)  to  prove  them  at 
once  futile  and  foolish.  So  charm- 
ing is  divine  philosophy  ! 

But  the  impression  we  derive  of 
Berkeley  as  a  man,  in  the  first  out- 
burst of  his  powers,  is  by  just  so 
much  the  more  attractive  and  lovable 
as  this  secret  meaning  within  him 
is  unphilosophical.  Such  an  ardent, 
impassioned,  generous  young  soul, 
as  those  which,  some  forty  years  ago, 
facing  the  infidel  world  with  all  the 
fervour  of  youthful  opposition  made 
beautiful  by  piety,  began  that  peace- 
ful revolution  in  France,  which  has, 
alas  !  developed  into  Ultramontan- 
ism,  and  many  things  less  lofty  and 
lovely  than  Montalembert  and  La- 
cordaire  ;  such  a  young  knight  of 
Christianity  as  about  the  same  pe- 
riod the  English  Church  gave  birth 
to,  among  the  earlier  followers  of 
Newman — to  develop  (again  alas  !) 
into  Oratorists  and  Ritualists — was 
the  Irish  youth,  fallen  upon  evil 
days  for  religion,  surrounded  by 
scepticism  and  that  brutal  freethink- 
ing  which  belonged  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  reading  Locke  and  Male- 
bran  che  and  the  '  Grand  Cyrus  '  in 
his  rooms  at  Trinity,  and  feeling 
his  heart  burn  within  him.  Such  a 
one,  throbbing  all  over  with  spirit 
and  soul  and  genius — half  scornful 
of,  half  indifferent  to,  the  body 
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which  was,  as  he  felt  to  his  finger- 
points,  but  the  docile  servant  of  his 
glowing,  swelling,  creating  mind 
— such  a  one  to  acknowledge  that 
sense  was  all,  or  almost  all,  that 
man  had  to  guide  him  !  The  fash- 
ion of  the  age  did  not  run  in  the 
way  of  great  missionary  exertions 
in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  and  Ber- 
keley had  actually  embarked  in  the 
tortuous  ways  of  metaphysics.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  with 
what  a  silent  ardour,  with  what 
light  in  his  young  eyes,  he  turned 
to  elaborate  his  own  system  of 
thought.  Philosophy  is  always  free 
to  do  what  youth  is  always  inclined 
to ;  and  that  is,  to  spurn  all  previous 
foundations,  and  begin  from  the  be- 
ginning for  its  own  hand.  Thus 
the  field  was  open  for  the  Idealist ; 
no  tradition  of  his  science  bound 
him  to  respect  the  theories  which 
had  preceded  his.  An  iconoclast  is 
nothing  to  a  philosopher.  Berke- 
ley put  his  foot  upon  Locke  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  and 
strode  on  to  the  often-contested  and 
never-conquered  field. 

It  was  in  the  year  1710,  when  he 
was  a  young  man  of  six-and-twenty, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
working  with  his  pupils  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  an  island  much  more  dis- 
tant in  all  practical  ways  from  Eng- 
land than  it  is  now,  that  the  'Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Knowledge '  were 
published.  He  does  not  seem  in 
all  his  subsequent  life  to  have  gone 
beyond  or  much  developed  this 
early  work.  But  in  order  to  enable 
the  ordinary  reader,  who  is  not  a 
philosopher,  to  follow  the  true  sense 
of  his  argument,  it  must  be  permit- 
ted to  us  to  pause  once  more  and 
make  clear  the  difference  between 
the  world  of  actual  life  and  the 
world  of  philosophy.  If  the  argu- 
ments belonging  to  the  one  are 
received  as  applying  to  the  other, 
they  are  simple  absurdities,  such  as 
no  man  other  than  a  fool  or  mad- 
man could  hold  or  dwell  upon. 
Dr  Johnson's  "  peremptory  refu- 
tation," as  Mr  Lewes  called  it,  of 
Berkeley's  theory  by  the  easy  expe- 


dient of  kicking  a  stone,  and  Reid's 
similar  argument  about  breaking 
his  head  against  a  post  or  stepping 
into  a  dirty  kennel,  are  simple  silli- 
nesses, strange  though  it  may  be  to 
give  such  a  name  to  the  sayings  of 
two  such  authorities.  They  sug- 
gest a  confusion  of  the  two  worlds, 
quite  excusable  in  the  vulgar,  but 
unpardonable  in  the  learned.  Out- 
side everything  is  real  to  us.  In  our 
practical  concerns  we  do  not  pause 
to  discuss  what  images  are  imprinted 
on  the  eye,  or  what  sounds  on  the 
tympanum.  We  hear  and  we  see, 
which  is  quite  enough  for  us. 
Neither  do  we  pause  to  consider  how 
it  is  that  an  impression  of  some- 
thing snowy  white  or  blazing  crim- 
son is  conveyed  to  us  when  we  look 
at  a  rose  ;  the  rose  does  not  seem, 
but  is,  red  or  white.  It  is  rich 
with  perfume ;  it  has  thorns  that 
prick  and  moss  that  clothes  it.  We 
walk  on  solid  soil  without  for  an 
instant  contradicting  reason  by  the 
supposition  that  the  foot  which 
strikes  that  steady  surface,  and  the 
earth  that  receives  it,  are  but  phan- 
tasms of  our  senses.  The  most  pro- 
found and  the  most  ideal  of  philo- 
sophers walks  abroad  like  other 
men,  and  accepts  the  ordinary  ac- 
cidents of  nature  with  that  unhesi- 
tating natural  conviction  which  he 
can  no  more  contest  than  he  can — 
doubt  he  ever  so  much — doubt  his 
own  existence.  The  stone  and  the 
post  are  as  indubitable  to  him  as  to 
ourselves.  Few  philosophers  have 
lived  so  healthful  and  full  a  mate- 
rial life  as  the  man  who  denied  the 
existence  of  matter;  but  then  he 
never  denied  its  existence  in  the 
outer  sphere  of  fact  and  everyday 
reality.  "  That  what  I  see,  hear, 
and  feel  doth  exist — i.e.,  is  per- 
ceived by  me — I  no  more  doubt 
than  I  do  of  my  own  being,"  says 
Berkeley.  "  I  do  not  argue  against 
the  existence  of  any  one  thing  that 
we  can  apprehend  either  by  sensa- 
tion or  reflection.  That  the  things 
I  see  with  my  eyes  and  touch  with 
my  hands  do  exist,  really  exist, 
I  make  not  the  least  question." 
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Out  of  doors,  in  common  daylight, 
common  air,  in  the  life  which  he 
enjoyed  fully,  with  all  his  young 
faculties  strung  to  its  pleasures  and 
its  wonders,  Berkeley  was  as  other 
men.  A  keen  observation  of  every- 
thing going  on  around  him  is  ap- 
parent in  his  letters.  The  "  horrible 
rocks "  of  the  Alpine  passes  make 
his  heart  melt  within  him ;  the 
miseries  he  sees  in  France  as  he 
passes  through  it "  spoil  his  mirth/' 
Wherever  he  goes  it  is  with  open 
eyes,  full  of  vivacity  and  human 
kindness.  This  is  the  world  we 
live  in,  the  world  familiar  and 
homely,  whose  facts  are  incontest- 
able, whose  delights  console,  whose 
horrors  appal  us.  In  respect  to  its 
'stones  and  its  posts,  its  roses  and 
its  landscapes,  Berkeley  is  at  one 
with  all  mankind. 

But  lift  the  curtain  which  hangs 
over  the  door  of  the  philosopher's 
study,  and  it  is  a  different  world 
which  you  enter.  He  sits  there  in 
the  silence,  with  his  books  round 
him,  with  his  desk  before  him,  a 
musing  and  bewildered  creature, 
and  asks  himself  what  is  real,  and 
what  is  a  vain  show.  In  that  silence 
there  is  but  one  thing  that  makes 
itself  evident,  so  as  no  man  can 
contradict  it.  He  himself  is — that 
is  the  point  from  which  he  starts. 
It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  capable  of 
elaborate  demonstration,  but  yet  it 
is,  even  by  a  philosopher,  indisput- 
able. He  is  there,  but  what  are 
these  visions  around  him1?  All 
that  he  can  understand  of  the 
merest  table  or  chair  is,  that  it 
conveys  a  certain  notion  to  his 
mind.  The  tree  that  looks  in  at  his 
window  is,  he  knows,  not  green  in 
itself,  but  green  by  right  of  some 
property  in  his  eyes  that  makes  it 
so.  His  hand  touches  something 
on  which  he  leans — what  is  it  1 
But  for  the  hand  that  touches,  the 
arm  that  leans  on  it,  the  thing 
would  have  of  itself  no  conscious 
being.  What  is  it,  then?  What 
can  we  ever  know  about  it  1  Folly 
to  laugh  at  to  the  echo  outside, 
but  within  actually  the  subject 


which  has  occupied  for  ages  the 
closest  thoughts  of  the  greatest 
thinkers.  The  carpenter  who  made 
this  bit  of  oak  or  mahogany  into 
shape,  no  doubt,  with  open  mouth 
and  eyes,  and  with  inextinguishable 
laughter,  would  tell  the  philosopher 
all  about  it ;  but  the  philosopher, 
for  his  part,  knows  nothing  about 
it.  He  cannot  tell  how  that  dead 
thing  can  be.  He  looks  at  it  on 
every  side,  and  can  make  nothing 
of  it.  Is  it  the  shadow  of  some 
mysterious  unknown  thing  which 
exists  unseen,  unfathomable,  in  the 
wide  wastes  of  earth  1  or  is  it  only 
so  far  as  it  impresses  its  likeness 
upon  a  seeing  eye  that  it  exists  at 
all  1  This  is  the  question  he  makes 
to  the  blank  silence,  which  gives 
him  no  reply.  The  conclusion  come 
to  by  the  philosophy  of  Locke 
was,  that  a  vast  phantom  called 
Matter  did  exist  in  the  world — 
that  houses  and  mountains,  and 
even  tables  and  chairs,  were,  in 
some  shadowy  way,  because  of  this 
vast  substantial  soul,  if  such  an  ex- 
pression may  be  used,  which  was 
behind  them.  As  the  soul  lives, 
according  to  the  Christian  faith, 
because  God  lives,  so  things  were, 
according  to  philosophy,  because 
Matter  was.  What  it  was,  how  it 
was,  or  what  connection  it  had  with 
all  these  eccentric  signs  of  its  pre- 
sence, nobody  could  tell,  any  more 
than  anybody,  unassisted  by  the 
light  of  revelation,  can  tell  what 
God  is,  or  how  He  unites  Himself 
to  His  creatures.  The  other  was  an 
Earth-God,  a  kind  of  heavy  inani- 
mate soul  to  the  inanimate  universe. 
It  brooded  upon  the  depths  a  visible 
darkness.  It  found  an  Avatar,  like 
the  Hindoo  Divinity,  in  every  new 
development  of  solid  shape  and  size. 
Such  was  the  idea  current  in  the 
darkling  world  of  philosophy.  We 
repeat,  all  this  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  ordinary  globe  than  a 
chemical  knowledge  of  its  constitu- 
ent parts  has  to  do  with  the  re- 
freshing influence  of  a  draught  of 
water.  Outside,  all  was  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact,  indisputable  reality,  a 
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world  full  of  things  and  beings  of 
many  sorts  and  varieties;  inside, 
there  were  but,  as  it  were,  the  sha- 
dows glimmering  confused  upon  a 
mirror — sometimes  growing  into 
dark  shapes,  sometimes  dispersing 
into  mere  vapour.  To  bring  the 
processes,  the  reasonings  of  one 
world  into  another,  would  be  simply 
absurdity.  In  the  one,  liberal 
nature  takes  everything  for  granted; 
in  the  other,  nothing  is  believed, 
nothing  allowed — everything  put 
to  severest  examination.  Without 
fully  acknowledging  and  perceiving 
this  distinction,  and  that  with  a 
candour  and  clearness  which  is 
not  displayed  by  either  Johnson  or 
Keid,  we  can  neither  understand 
Berkeley's  system  nor  that  of  any 
other  great  leader  of  (so-called) 
thought. 

After  this  preface,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  give  such  an  indication  as 
comes  within  the  range  of  an  ordi- 
nary observer  of  the  views  con- 
tained in  the  '  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,'  written  when  he  was 
six  -  and  -  twenty,  by  the  brilliant 
young  Irishman,  which,  Mr  Lewes 
tells  us,  "  made  an  epoch  in  meta- 
physics." These  principles  are  : 
That  spirit,  the  unseen  being  of  God 
and  of  man,  is  the  only  real  and 
knowable  existence  in  the  world: 
that  the  Earth-God — the  inanimate 
abstraction  Matter,  in  which  external 
things  were  supposed  to  live  and 
have  their  being,  as  the  soul  lives 
and  has  its  being  in  the  life  of  God 
— is  a  mere  invention  of  human 
fancy:  and  that  we  can  form  no 
conception  of  the  world  around  us 
except  as  perceived  by  us.  Such 
are  the  plain  and  simple  foundations 
of  Berkeley's  system.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  much  laughter  was 
expended  by  the  age,  and  many 
shafts  of  dull  wit  shot  at  the  philo- 
sopher which  fell  entirely  wide  of 
their  mark.  In  these  clear  and 
simple  principles  there  is  nothing 
about  the  non-existence  of  stones  or 
posts. 

"  The  only  thing,"  he  says,  "  whose 
existence  I  deny,  is  that  which  philoso- 


phers call  matter  or  corporeal  substance. 
And  in  doing  this,"  he  adds,  with  a 
touch  of  humour,  "there  is  no  damage 
done  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  who,  I 
daresay,  will  never  miss  it.  ... 
So  long  as  we  attribute  a  real  existence 
to  unthinking  things  distinct  from  their 
being  perceived,  it  is  not  only  impossible 
for  us  to  know  with  evidence  the  nature 
of  any  real  unthinking  being,  but  even 
that  it  exists.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see 
philosophers  distrust  their  senses,  and 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  heaven  and 
earth — of  everything  they  see  and  feel, 
even  of  their  own  bodies.  And  after  all 
their  labour  and  struggle  of  thought, 
they  are  forced  to  own  we  cannot  at- 
tain to  any  self-evident  or  demonstrative 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  sensible 
things.  But  all  this  doubtfulness  which 
so  bewilders  and  confounds  the  mind, 
and  makes  philosophy  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  vanishes  if  we  annex 
a  meaning  to  our  words,  and  do  not 
amuse  ourselves  with  the  terms  abso- 
lute, external,  exist,  and  suchlike,  sig- 
nifying we  know  what.  I  can  as  well 
doubt  of  my  own  being,  as  of  the  being 
of  those  things  which  I  actually  perceive 
by  sense — it  being  a  manifest  contradic- 
tion that  any  sensible  object  should  be 
immediately  perceived  by  sight  or  touch, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  no  existence 
in  nature,  since  the  very  existence  of  an 
unthinking  being  consists  in  being  per- 
ceived." 

This,  then,  is  the  much-talked- 
of,  much-laughed-at  idealism  of 
Berkeley.  Like  every  other  system 
of  philosophy,  it  involves  the  dis- 
ciple in  a  thousand  difficulties. 
To  say  that  the  furniture  of  a 
room,  that  the  landscape  seen  from 
the  window,  exists  only  when  the 
inhabitant  of  that  room  beholds 
the  one  or  the  other,  conveys  (or 
would  convey,  were  we  outside  in 
the  ordinary  world)  a  manifest  ab- 
surdity. But  he  is  not  without  his 
answer  to  all  such  objections.  "  The 
table  I  write  on  I  say  exists — that 
is,  I  can  see  and  feel  it — and  if  I  am 
out  of  my  study,  I  should  say  it 
existed,  meaning  thereby  that  if  I 
were  in  my  study  I  might  perceive 
it,  or  that  some  other  spirit  actually 
does  perceive  it.  ...  But,  say  you, 
there  is  nothing  easier/'  he  adds, 
"  than  to  imagine  trees,  for  instance, 
in  a  park,  or  books  existing  in  a 
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closet,  and  nobody  by  to  perceive 
them.  I  answer,  you  may  so,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  it.  But  what  is 
all  this,  I  beseech  you,  more  than 
framing  in  your  mind  certain  ideas 
which  you  call  books  and  trees,  and 
at  the  same  time  omitting  to  frame 
the  idea  of  any  one  that  may  per- 
ceive them  1  but  do  not  you  your- 
self perceive  or  think  of  them  all 
the  while  ] "  Thus  the  idea  widens, 
gathering  to  itself  all  forces  of  ima- 
gination and  memory.  These  out- 
side mysteries  of  nature  live  in  your 
perception  of  them,  live  in  your 
thought  of  them.  When  darkness 
falls  over  those  woods  you  know,  and 
makes  them  invisible,  are  they 
not  there  alive,  breathing,  rustling 
under  the  night  wind,  in  your 
thoughts  1  and  if  not  even  in  your 
thoughts,  how  can  you  tell  what 
benighted  creature,  desolate  of  all 
comforts,  may  haunt  them,  mak- 
ing the  gloomy  glades  alive  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  human  eye  1 
or  what  angel,  leaning  from  the 
heavens,  may  charm  them  into 
reality1?  Or,  higher  still,  does  not 
God  look  and  behold,  giving  them 
existence  with  His  glance  1  **  Some 
truths,"  says  the  philosopher,  his 
gaze  widening,  his  mind  swelling 
with  an  exaltation  worthy  his  sub- 
ject, "are  so  near  and  obvious  to  the 
mind  that  a  man  need  only  to  open 
his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  I  take 
this  important  one  to  be — to  wit, 
that  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and 
furniture  of  earth — in  a  word,  all 
those  bodies  which  compose  the 
mighty  frame  of  the  world,  have 
not  any  existence  without  a  mind, 
that  their  being  (esse)  is  to  be  per- 
ceived andknown ;  that, consequent- 
ly, so  long  as  they  are  not  actually 
perceived  by  men,  or  do  not  exist  in 
my  mind,  or  that  of  any  other  created 
spirit,  they  must  either  have  no 
existence  at  all,  or  else  subsist  in  the 
mind  of  some  eternal  spirit."  Where 
could  there  be  found  a  theory  more 
touching  or  more  sublime  1  All  the 
choir  of  heaven,  and  all  the  furni- 
ture of  earth — all  the  little  stars 
unnamed  and  unknown  in  their 


systems — all  those  unseen  isles  of 
paradise  which  lie  in  undiscovered 
seas, — hanging,  as  in  their  proper 
atmosphere,  like  the  motes  in  the 
sunshine,  in  the  light  of  the  eyes  of 
God  !  Never  has  a  nobler  concep- 
tion filled  the  heart  of  any  poet. 
The  young  soul  in  which  it  had 
its  origin  has  such  a  right  to  the 
name  of  Seer  as  falls  to  few  of  the 
most  nobly  endowed  among  men. 

It  is  not  within  our  range  or 
sphere  to  follow  this  new  system 
through  the  storm  of  argument, 
laughter,  and  discussion  which  it 
called  forth.  It  is  enough  for  us 
to  state  what  the  theory  was,  which 
even  at  this  present  day  brings  a 
smile  to  the  lip  of  many  an  igno- 
rant bystander  at  Bishop  Berkeley's 
name.  The  strain  of  subdued  en- 
thusiasm and  lofty  poetry  in  the 
book  attracted  many  minds;  and 
so  did  the  close  and  unbroken  chain 
of  reasoning,  of  which  Hume  said, 
"  that  it  admitted  of  no  answer," 
although  it  produced  no  conviction. 
If  the  pretensions  of  philosophy  are 
admitted  at  all,  Mr  Lewes  tells  us 
that  Berkeley  is  irrefutable.  "  He 
failed,  as  the  greatest  philosophers 
of  all  times  have  failed,  not  because 
he  was  weak,  but  because  philoso- 
phy was  impossible,"  says  the  his- 
torian of  philosophy.  The  book,  a 
small  octavo  volume,  never  came 
to  a  second  edition  so  long  as  its 
author  lived,  but  yet  became  at 
once  sufficiently  known  to  win  him 
some  fame,  and  to  puzzle  the  brains 
of  the  philosophical  world.  "  Mr 
Berkeley  published,  A.D.  1710,  at 
Dublin,  the  metaphysic  notion  that 
matter  was  not  a  real  thing/'  says 
Whiston  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  Dr 
Clarke ' ;  "  nay,  that  the  common 
opinion  of  its  reality  was  ground- 
less, if  not  ridiculous.  He  was 
pleased  to  send  Dr  Clarke  and  my- 
self, each  of  us,  a  book.  After  we 
had  both  perused  it,  I  went"  to  Dr 
Clarke^  and  discoursed  with  him 
about  it  to  this  effect,  that  I,  be- 
ing not  a  metaphysician,  was  not 
able  to  answer  Mr  Berkeley's  subtle 
premises,  though  I  did  not  at  all 
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believe  his  absurd  conclusion.  I 
therefore  desired  that  he,  who  was 
deep  in  such  subtleties,  but  did  not 
appear  to  believe  Mr  Berkeley's 
conclusions,  would  answer  him ; 
which  task  he  declined."  Thus 
the  young  Irishman  splintered 
his  lance  upon  the  world  without 
finding  any  immediate  champion 
to  do  battle  with  him.  There  was 
a  pause  of  consternation  in  that 
misty,  doubtful,  uncertain  sphere. 
The  old  philosophy  "  did  not  ap- 
pear to  believe,"  but  "  declined  the 
task"  of  replying.  It  was  some 
time  before  it  found  breath  and 
courage  enough  even  to  acknow- 
ledge the  challenge. 

For  two  years  after  this  the 
young  Fellow  of  Trinity  remained 
in  Dublin,  no  doubt  doing  his  work 
with  the  joyful  energy  of  his  youth 
and  enthusiastic  temperament. 
During  this  time  "  the  principles 
inculcated  in  Mr  Locke's  two  trea- 
tises on  Government  seem  to  have 
turned  his  attention  to  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  in  support  of  which 
he  printed  the  substance  of  three 
Commonplaces  delivered  by  him 
that  year  in  the  College  chapel." 
Hehimself  explains  this  publication, 
by  way  of  preface,  with  a  mixture  of 
that  lofty  optimism  which  distin- 
guishes all  his  thoughts,  and  which 
so  often  carries  men  of  his  stamp,  in 
their  very  pursuit  of  the  highest  good, 
into  conjunction  with  the  meanest 
tyrannies — with  that  frank  straight- 
forward opposition  to  the  great  an- 
tagonist he  had  chosen  for  himself, 
which  is  equally  characteristic  of 
the  man.  The  age  was  not  favour- 
able to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience; all  its  political  order,  in 
short,  was  founded  upon  a  flat  and 
practical  contradiction  of  the  theory. 
So  far  from  passively  obeying,  Eng- 
land had  but  lately  expelled  her 
hereditary  monarch,  had  set  in  suc- 
cession two  daughters  of  the  exiled 
king  upon  his  throne,  and  was  now 
plotting  the  introduction  of  an  al- 
together new  family  of  rulers,  leav- 
ing the  old  in  banishment,  in  the 


hope  that  her  new  lords  would  do 
her  will  instead  of  demanding  of 
her  that  she  should  do  theirs. 
Right  or  wrong,  such  was  the 
principle  rooted  deeply  by  recent 
events  in  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
An  opposite  opinion  meant  at  that 
moment  Jacobitism,  revolutionism, 
anything  but  devotion  to  the  powers 
that  be.  In  short,  the  title  of  the 
powers  then  actually  existing  to 
the  obedience  and  devotion  of  the 
people  was  of  so  unreal  a  character 
that  such  a  treatise  at  such  a 
time  looked  very  much  like  either 
rebellion  or  nonsense.  Berkeley, 
however,  meant  it  as  neither.  This 
is  how  he  explains  his  curious  ex- 
position of  duty : — 

"  That  an  absolute  passive  obedience 
ought  not  to  be  paid  to  any  civil  power, 
but  that  submission  to  government 
should  be  measured  and  limited  by  the 
public  good  of  society ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, subjects  may  lawfully  resist  the 
supreme  authority  in  those  cases  where 
the  public  good  shall  plainly  seem  to 
require  it — nay,  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
do  so,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  under 
an  indispensable  obligation  to  promote 
the  common  interest :  these  and  the  like 
notions,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
pernicious  to  mankind  and  repugnant 
to  right  reason,  having  of  late  years 
been  industriously  cultivated  and  set  in 
the  most  advantageous  lights  by  men 
of  parts  and  learning,  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  arm  the  youth  of  our  University 
against  them,  and  take  care  they  go  into 
the  world  well  principled;  I  do  not 
mean  obstinately  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  a  party,  but,  from  a  nearly  acquaint- 
ance with  their  duty,  and  the  clear 
rational  ground  of  it,  determined  to 
such  practices  as  may  speak  them  good 
Christians  and  loyal  subjects." 

Perhaps  nobody  but  an  Irishman 
could  have  sent  forth  in  perfect 
good  faith  at  such  a  crisis  a  work 
of  such  a  kind.  Queen  Anne  was 
sinking  towards  her  end.  It  was 
the  general  meaning  and  expectation 
that  the  new  family,  with  no  claims 
whatever  upon  the  obedience  of 
the  nation,  should  be  set  in  her 
place ;  and  it  is  little  wonder  that 
this  whimsical  big  bull  should  have 
been  afterwards  produced  against 
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Berkeley,  when  lie  was  recom- 
mended for  promotion  to  the  new 
Majesties.  In  the  long-run,  happi- 
ly, it  did  him  no  harm ;  nor  is  there 
the  least  trace  that  he  had  any  inten- 
tion of  turning  the  eyes  of  the  young 
fervid  English-Irish  community  to- 
wards the  exiled  Stuarts,  who  alone, 
sacred  in  their  divine  right,  could 
have  any  claim  upon  the  passive 
obedience  of  their  hereditary  sub- 
jects. His  aim  was  honestly  to 
prove  "  that  there  is  an  absolute 
unlimited  non-resistance  or  passive 
obedience  due  to  the  supreme 
power,  wherever  placed  in  any  na- 
tion ;"  and  unappalled  by  the  amaz- 
ing contradiction  of  circumstances 
aroun  d  him,  h  e  worked  out  his  theory 
with  a  calm  as  perfect  as  if  the 
social  order  of  the  empire  had  never 
been  disturbed.  A  few  months 
after  this  publication,  he  went 
to  England  for  the  first  time,  and 
was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
The  whole  guild  of  literature 
seems  to  have  opened  its  arms  to 
the  young  philosopher.  Steele  on 
the  one  side,  and  Swift  on  the 
other,  brought  him  into  the  heart 
of  all  the  society  of  the  day. 
Addison,  at  this  or  a  subsequent 
time,  was  so  much  interested  in 
him  that  he  took  the  trouble  of 
bringing  about  a  meeting  at  his 
own  house  between  him  and  Dr 
Clarke,  in  order  to  the  discussion 
and  reconciliation,  if  possible,  of 
their  differing  views.  Pope  writes 
to  him  that  "my  Lord  Bishop 
Atterbury  was  very  much  con- 
cerned at  missing  you  yesterday/' 
and  entreats  him  to  "provide  your- 
self of  linen  and  other  necessaries 
sufficient  for  the  week ;  for  as  I  take 
you  to  be  almost  the  only  friend 
I  have  that  is  above  the  little 
vanities  of  the  town,  I  expect  you 
may  be  able  to  renounce  it  for  one 
week,  and  to  make  trial  how  you 
like  my  Tusculum,  because  I  assure 
you  it  is  no  less  yours,  and  hope 
you  will  use  it  as  your  own  country- 
villa  in  the  ensuing  season."  Atter- 
bury himself,  a  more  congenial 
spirit,  adds  his  praise  of  the  young 


adventurer  in  terms  which  seem 
high  -  flown  to  the  sober  ears  of 
posterity.  "  So  much  learning,  so 
much  knowledge,  so  much  inno- 
cence, and  such  humility,  I  did  not 
think  had  been  the  portion  of  any 
but  angels  till  I  saw  this  gentle- 
man," says  the  Bishop.  Thus,  uni- 
versally admired  and  adopted  by 
the  wits,  the  young  man's  short 
career  in  "  town  "  must  have  been 
a  continued  triumph.  He  pub- 
lished there  the  '  Three  Dialogues 
between  Hylas  and  Philonous,'  in 
which  his  new  system  of  philo- 
sophy was  once  more  set  forth  and 
elucidated  to  the  world.  The  form 
of  dialogue  was  one  which  pleased 
the  age ;  but  it  has  radical  disad- 
vantages at  all  times,  and  especi- 
ally when  dealing  with  a  subject 
so  difficult.  The  reader  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  hapless  inter- 
locutor, set  up  there  to  be  driven 
into  one  corner  after  another,  com- 
pelled to  make  the  most  damaging 
admissions,  and  finally  beaten  and 
triumphed  over,  is  in  every  respect 
a  man  of  straw,  rather  enfeebling 
than  strengthening,  with  his  weak 
objections,  the  strain  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  nor  are  the  dialogues  so 
readable  (although  so  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  more  readable)  as  the 
grave  work  which  preceded  them. 
What  with  this  publication,  and 
his  warm  reception  by  society, 
Berkeley's  short  stay  in  London 
must  have  been  sufficiently  full. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  several 
papers  for  the  *  Guardian/  only 
one  of  which,  however,  can  be 
identified  as  his.  He  was  intro- 
duced and  recommended  specially, 
it  would  seem,  by  Swift,  who  was 
one  of  his  many  friends,  to  that 
strange  hero  of  romance  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  then  about  to  start 
upon  a  mission  as  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Sicily  and  other 
Italian  States,  and  became  his 
secretary  and  chaplain.  In  the 
suite  of  this  remarkable  and  eccen- 
tric personage  Berkeley  left  philo- 
sophy and  England,  and  went  out, 
wandering  on  an  errant  course 
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which  lasted  for  years,  abroad  into 
the  world.  He  was  still  but  nine- 
and-twenty,  and  yet  this  is  some- 
thing like  the  end  of  his  purely 
philosophical  career.  Hereafter 
the  young  man,  afloat  in  the  full 
tide  of  life,  finds  other  pieces  of 
work  to  do,  and  matters  thrown 
into  his  hands  of  which  he  had  not 
dreamed.  His  intellect  goes  on 
in  the  activity  inseparable  from 
such  a  nature  ;  but  the  silence  and 
the  leisure  have  gone  from  him. 
Henceforward  he  is  in  a  busier 
scene,  amid  influences  more  urgent 
and  less  subtle.  And  we  do  not 
suppose  that  any  other  philosopher 
has  proved  himself  capable  of  thus 
setting  his  mark  upon  the  most 
difficult  of  all  sciences,  and  turn- 
ing its  stream  into  a  new  channel, 
before  he  had  even  attained  the 
maturity  of  manhood.  This  Berke- 
ley did  while  still  under  thirty; 
and  thereafter  went  upon  his  way, 
not  to  forget  or  abandon  the  spec- 
ulations of  his  youth,  but  yet  to 
play  the  part  of  a  man  in  a  world 
too  busy  for  philosophers,  and  to 
demonstrate  what  force  of  health- 
ful vitality,  what  stout  service  and 
helpfulness,  could  exist  in  the  pro- 
phet of  Idealism,  the  destroyer  of 
matter,  the  exponent  of  what,  to 
so  many  sober-minded  critics,  has 
seemed  the  most  fantastic  of  all 
creeds. 

The  young  Irishman,  thus  setting 
out  upon  his  travels  with  a  reputa- 
tion already  at  a  height  which  only 
one  or  two  men  in  a  century  ever 
gain  —  with  manners  and  morals 
so  high  that  only  among  the  angels 
had  Bishop  Atterbury  hoped  to  be- 
hold the  like  of  him — with  "every 
virtue  under  heaven  "  attributed  to 
him  by  the  most  satirical  of  poets, — 
was,  in  addition  to  all  this,  endow- 
ed with  that  beauty  of  form  and 
face  which  does  not  always  accom- 
pany beauty  of  character.  He  was 
"  a  handsome  man,  with  a  counten- 
ance full  of  meaning  and  benignity, 
remarkable  for  great  strength  of 
limbs,  and  of  a  very  robust  con- 
stitution." A  natural,  genial,  joy- 


ous young  soul,  the  very  best  and 
highest  type  of  the  adventurer, 
going  blithely  out  to  face  the  world 
and  seek  his  fortune ;  and  yet  al- 
ready the  author  of  works,  one  of 
which  had  "made  an  epoch  in 
science,"  and  the  other  an  epoch 
in  metaphysics !  Such  wonders 
happen  but  rarely  in  this  limited 
world.  It  is  evident  that  he  carried 
all  that  weight  of  learning  lightly  as 
a  flower,  and  went  away  with  the 
simplicity  of  genius,  glad  of  oppor- 
tunities of  speaking  French,  and 
writing  such  letters  to  his  "dear 
Tom  "  as  any  young  Irish  chaplain 
on  his  travels  might  have  written. 
He  was  a  week  on  the  road  between 
Calais  and  Paris  in  the  stage-coach, 
but  having  "good  company,"  did 
not  mind.  He  was  dazzled  by  the 
grandeur  of  everything  he  saw  in 
Paris,  finding  there  "  splendour  and 
riches"  to  pass  belief,  but  "has 
some  reasons  to  decline  speaking  of 
the  country  or  villages  that  I  saw 
as  I  came  along."  These  reasons, 
as  he  afterwards  permits  us  to 
divine,  were  "  the  poverty  and  dis- 
tress," which  he  sadly  allows  to  be 
enough  "  to  spoil  the  mirth  of  any 
one  who  feels  the  sufferings  of  his 
fellow-creatures  ;"  for  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  was  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  those  awful  seeds  of 
oppression  and  wretchedness  which 
produced  the  Eevolution  were  al- 
ready germinating.  "  I  cannot 
help  observing,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
Jacobites  have  little  to  hope,  and 
others  little  to  fear,  from  that 
reduced  nation.  The  king,  indeed, 
looks  as  if  he  wanted  neither  meat 
nor  drink,  and  his  palaces  are  in 
good  repair,  but  through  the  land 
there  is  a  different  face  of  things." 
Evidently  to  the  traveller  matters 
appeared  too  serious  to  be  talked  of ; 
and  yet  some  eighty  years  passed 
before  the  awful  explosion  came  ! 

"  I  was  present,"  he  adds,  "  at  a 
disputation  in  the  Sorbonne,  which, 
indeed,  had  much  of  the  French 
fire  in  it ; "  and  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  was  about  "  to  visit  Father 
Malebranche,  and  discourse  him  on 
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certain  points."  Of  this  meeting 
a  curious  story  is  told.  The  priest 
was  in  his  cell  when  the  young 
clergyman,  heretic  in  more  than 
religious  faith,  went  to  see  him. 
He  was  discovered  "cooking  in  a 
small  pipkin  a  medicine  for  a  dis- 
order with  which  he  was  then 
troubled — an  inflammation  on  the 
lungs.  The  conversation  naturally 
turned  on  our  author's  system,  of 
which  the  other  had  received  some 
knowledge  from  a  translation  just 
published.  But  the  issue  of  his 
debate  proved  tragical  to  poor 
Malebranche.  In  the  heat  of  dis- 
putation he  raised  his  voice  so 
high,  and  gave  way  so  freely  to  the 
natural  impetuosity  of  a  man  of 
parts  and  a  Frenchman,  that  he 
brought  on  himself  a  violent  in- 
crease of  his  disorder,  which  carried 
him  off  a  few  days  after."  Thus 
Malebranche  died  of  Berkeley  in 
the  most  curious,  tragi  -  comic 
way ;  and  indeed  few  contrasts 
could  be  more  striking  than  that  of 
the  old  French  priest  in  his  cell, 
with  his  pipkin  and  his  cough, 
shrill  and  worn,  yet  impetuous  still, 
and  the  strapping  young  Fellow 
of  Trinity,  with  the  fresh  winds 
blowing  about  him,  and  all  his 
youthful  powers  in  full  vigour. 
He  was  a  month  in  Paris,  and 
made  full  use  of  his  time  ;  and  his 
power  of  conversing  with  his  fellow- 
travellers,  and  understanding  dis- 
putations at  the  Sorbonne,  full  of 
French  fire,  is  not  one  of  the  least 
of  his  acquirements.  There  are, 
alas  !  many  fellows  of  colleges,  men 
full  of  philosophy  and  fine  attain- 
ment, who  even  in  these  travelling 
days  might  be  found  to  hesitate  at 
such  a  test. 

From  Paris  the  travellers  went 
on  to  Italy,  daring  the  dangers  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  pass  on  New- Year's 
Day — an  experience  which  Berke- 
ley seems  to  have  found  appalling 
enough.  "  I  can  gallop  all  day 
long,  and  sleep  but  three  or  four 
hours  at  night,"  he  writes,  from 
the  sunny  side  of  the  Alps,  to  his 
dear  Torn.  The  account  of  his 


travels  contains,  of  course,  nothing 
new  to  the  modern  reader  ;  indeed 
he  acknowledges,  even  at  that 
period,  that  "  Italy  is  an  exhausted 
subject."  Yet  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  give  a  sketch  of  Ischia  to  Pope, 
— one  of  those  little  bare,  yet  not 
un suggestive,  descriptions  of  the 
"  delicious  isle "  in  which  the  age 
abounded.  To  Dr  Arbuthnot, 
another  of  the  friends  his  repu- 
tation had  made  for  him  among 
the  wits,  he  sends  his  account  of 
Vesuvius.  Wherever  he  goes,  it  is 
with  his  eyes  open,  his  mind  intent 
upon  the  sight  and  understanding 
of  all.  This  first  expedition  lasted 
not  quite  a  year,  but  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  second,  taken 
in  charge  of  a  pupil,  a  Mr  Ashe,  son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  had 
previously  been  Provost  of  Trinity 
College.  Between  these  two  expedi- 
tions he  had  a  fever,  of  which  Ar- 
buthnot writes  to  Swift  with  friend- 
ly playfulness.  "  Poor  philosopher 
Berkeley  has  now  the  idea  of  liealth, 
which  was  very  hard  to  produce  in 
him,"  he  says,  "for  he  had  an  idea 
of  a  strange  fever  on  him,  so  strong 
that  it  was  very  hard  to  destroy 
it  by  introducing  a  contrary  one." 
Thus  his  friends,  with  kindly  jeers, 
smiled  at  the  Idealist;  as  indeed 
it  has  been  his  fate  to  be  pursued 
with  jeers,  not  kindly,  from  that 
time  until  now. 

He  was  absent  for  four  years  on 
his  second  expedition,  and,  it  is  ap- 
parent, made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  depths  of  Italy  as  few 
men  can,  even  at  the  present  day. 
Nor  was  he  so  much  occupied  with 
his  travels  as  to  abandon  specula- 
tion. On  his  way  home,  stopping 
at  Lyons  in  one  of  the  many  pauses 
of  those  slow  journeys,  he  composed 
what  his  biographer  calls  "a  curious 
tract,  'De  Motu,'  which  he  sent  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  the  subject  being  proposed 
by  that  assembly."  This  paper 
"Concerning  Motion"  was  after- 
wards published  in  London  in  the 
year  1721,  and  is  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  characteristic  strain 
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of  Berkeley's  philosophy,  his  theory 
being  that  all  motion  centres  in 
God,  the  one  Great  Mover  of  the 
universe.  Even  these  abstruse 
reasonings,  however,  ^  though  car- 
ried on  in  conjunction  with  the 
cares  of  a  traveller,  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  his  many-sided  in- 
telligence. In  the  same  year,  1721, 
the  period  of  the  South  Sea  catas- 
trophe, the  eager  Irishman,  full  of 
interest  and  concern  in  everything 
that  affected  his  country,  sent  forth 
'  An  Essay  towards  Preventing  the 
Ruin  of  Great  Britain,'  which  falls, 
with  a  mixture  of  quaint  wisdom 
and  simplicity,  upon  ears  warped 
from  the  modesty  of  nature  by 
those  suggestions  of  political  econ- 
omy which  were  then  unknown  to 
the  world.  Berkeley's  cure  for  the 
evils  of  his  country  is  that  simplest, 
most  indubitable,  and  yet  most  im- 
possible of  cures — that  men  should 
become  better,  wiser,  and  purer. 
"  Whether  the  prosperity  that  pre- 
ceded or  the  calamities  that  suc- 
ceeded the  South  Sea  project  have 
most  contributed  to  our  undoing," 
he  says,  "  is  not  so  clear  a  point  as 
it  is  that  we  are  actually  undone 
and  lost  to  all  sense  of  our  true  in- 
terest :  nothing  less  than  this  could 
render  it  pardonable  to  have  re- 
course to  those  old  trite  maxims 
concerning  religion,  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  public  spirit,  which  are 
now  forgotten,  but,  if  revived  and 
put  in  practice,  may  not  only  pre- 
vent our  final  ruin,  but  also  render 
us  a  more  happy  and  flourishing 
people  than  ever."  The  reader  fol- 
lows the  argument  with  a  certain 
reverential  amusement,  if  we  may 
use  such  words.  This  eighteenth 
century  was  the  falsest  and  most 
artificial  of  ages,  and  yet  what  a 
depth  of  simplicity  must  have  lain 
in  the  heart  of  a  nation  to  which 
the  philosophercouldrecommend,as 
to  a  primitive  people,  this  noblest 
primitive  remedy  !  Let  every  man 
become  religious,  modest,  industri- 
ous, says  the  dreamer ;  where  is 
the  difficulty  1  —  apart  from  any 
national  crisis,  is  not  this  every 


man's  duty,  every  man's  highest 
interest  1 — and  all  will  come  right. 
The  succeeding  practical  suggestions 
are  even  more  Utopian.  He  thinks 
"  if  the  poor-tax  was  fixed  at  a  me- 
dium in  every  parish,  taken  from  a 
calculation  of  the  last  ten  years, 
and  raised  for  seven  years  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  that  sum  (if  the  com- 
mon estimate  be  not  very  wrong) 
frugally  and  prudently  laid  out  in 
workhouses,  would  for  ever  free 
the  nation  from  the  care  of  provid- 
ing for  the  poor,  and  at  the  same 
time  considerably  improve  our 
manufactures.  We  might,  by  these 
means,  rid  our  streets  of  beg- 
gars;" he  adds,  in  his  simplicity, 
"even  the  children,  the  maimed, 
and  the  blind,  might  be  put  in  the 
way  of  doing  something  for  their 
livelihood.  As  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  by  age  or  infirmi- 
ties are  utterly  incapable  of  all  em- 
ployment, they  might  be  maintained 
by  the  labour  of  others ;  and  the 
public  would  receive  no  small  ad- 
vantage from  the  industry  of  those 
who  are  now  so  great  a  burden  and 
expense  to  it." 

Had  the  philosopher  lived  to  see 
the  dreaded  and  hated  workhouse 
of  our  own  day,  how  strangely 
would  he  have  been  surprised  by 
the  result  of  his  suggestions  !  He 
goes  on  to  imagine  how  the  same 
tax,  "  continued  three  years  longer/' 
might  set  our  roads  in  order  and 
render  our  rivers  navigable;  "so 
that  in  the  space  of  ten  years  the 
public  may  be  for  ever  freed  from 
a  heavy  tax,  industry  encouraged, 
commerce  facilitated,  and  the  whole 
country  improved  " !  Our  genial 
reformer  next  proceeds  to  suggest 
"  some  reward  or  privilege  to  those 
who  have  a  certain  number  of  chil- 
dren," and  that  the  public  should 
"  inherit  half  the  unentailed  estates 
of  all  who  die  unmarried  of  either 
sex  "  !  Taxes  upon  "  dead  bache- 
lors" he  holds,  with  a  delightful 
scorn  of  the  creature,  to  be  "  in  no 
sort  grievous  to  the  subject" !  Nor 
does  he  let  women  altogether  escape, 
though  touching  that  chapter  with 
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a  light  hand,  like  the  gallant  gentle- 
man he  was.  He  would  have  sump- 
tuary laws,  restraining  "  the  luxury 
of  dress  which  giveth  a  light  be- 
haviour to  our  women."  He  would 
have  order  taken  with  public  amuse- 
ments, the  drama  reformed,  the 
masquerade  abolished.  He  would 
have  "  a  pillar  of  infamy  "  to  mark 
the  memory  of  the  swindler  with 
an  odious  immortality.  He  would 
have  a  "  parliament  house,  courts  of 
justice,  royal  palace,  and  other  pub- 
lic edifices  built"  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  nation,  with  decora- 
tions of  pictures  and  statues,  in 
order  "to  transmit  memorable 
things  and  persons  to  posterity," 
to  "spirit  up  new  arts,  employ 
many  hands,  and  keep  money  cir- 
culating at  home  ; "  though  this 
project,  he  fears, would  "  be  laughed 
at  as  a  vain  affair,  of  great  expense 
and  little  use  to  the  public/'  Last 
of  all,  he  would  encourage  public 
spirit  by  "  erecting  an  academy  of 
ingenious  men,  whose  employment 
it  would  be  to  compile  the  history 
of  Great  Britain,  to  make  discourses 
proper  to  inspire  men  with  a  zeal 
for  the  public,  and  celebrate  the 
memories  of  those  who  have  been 
ornaments  to  the  nation,  or  done  it 
eminent  service.  Not  to  mention," 
he  adds,  with  the  quaint  humour 
which  now  and  then  breaks  in  upon 
his  grave  argument,  "that  this 
would  improve  our  language,  and 
amuse  certain  busy  spirits  of  the  age, 
which,  perhaps,  would  be  no  ill 
policy." 

This  essay  holds  no  such  import- 
ant place  among  Berkeley's  works  as 
we  give  it  here ;  and  yet  we  know 
nothing  which  more  illustrates  the 
spirit  of  the  man.  Bits  of  true  wis- 
dom are  in  it,  with  interminglings  of 
that  fantastic  theorising  of  which  a 
"  thinker"  so  called,  seldom  shakes 
himself  absolutely  free  when  he 
takes  to  planning  for  the  good  of  the 
outside  world;  yet  how  different, 
even  in  his  most  fantastic  moment, 
how  modest  and  sober,  is  our  Ideal- 
ist in  comparison  with  most  intel- 
lectual dreamers!  He  was  in  London 


at  the  time  the  essay  was  written, 
seeing  around  him  on  every  side  the 
consequences  of  the  national  mad- 
ness. And  yet  he  was  in  very  fine 
company,  and  made  much  of  in  the 
brilliant  world  when  he  reappeared 
from  time  to  time  bringing  tidings 
with  him,  as  it  were,  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  One  of  the  places 
where  he  is  most  visible  to  us  at 
this  distance  is  in  the  little  philo- 
sophical parties  which  gathered 
round  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  her 
opposition  Court  in  Leicester  Fields. 
She  gave  the  philosophers  one  even- 
ing in  the  week,  and  found  recrea- 
tion in  their  learned  talk.  "  Of  this 
company  were  Dr  Clarke,  Hoadly, 
Berkeley,  and  Sherlock.  Clarke 
and  Berkeley  were  generally  con- 
sidered the  principals  in  the  debates 
that  arose  on  these  occasions  ;  and 
Hoadly  adhered  to  the  former,  as 
Sherlock  did  to  the  latter."  Thus 
they  discussed  and  rediscussed — 
Caroline,  with  her  bright  eyes,  look- 
ing on,  with  the  ready  interest  and 
keen  wit  which  distinguished  her. 
To  such  a  little  oasis  of  brightness 
and  social  enjoyment  our  wandering 
philosopher  comes  by  times,  gleam- 
ing out  suddenly  into  the  midst  of 
the  wit  and  the  embroidery.  But 
it  never  seems  to  have  had  the  fas- 
cination for  him  that  it  had  for 
Swift,  nor  did  his  lingering  advance- 
ment and  the  unproductive  charac- 
ter of  royal  friendship  embitter  the 
sweeter  temper  and  gayer  heart  of 
Berkeley.  He  went  back  to  Ireland 
in  1721,  as  chaplain  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  without  any  apparent 
reluctance  to  leave  the  society  even 
of  Leicester  Fields,  and  found  there 
fortune  and  preferment  awaiting 
him  of  which,  probably,  he  had 
never  dreamed. 

The  fortune  came  in  the  most 
curious  way  from  a  woman  unhap- 
pily too  well  known  to  the  world — 
the  hapless  and  foolish  creature 
whom  Swift's  love  and  indifference 
drove  to  distraction  and  death. 
Poor  Vanessa,  tragical,  self-willed, 
despairing  woman,  had  seen  young 
Berkeley  with  her  terrible  hero  in 
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1713,  when  slie  was  at  home  and 
all  was  well  with  her ;  and  in  the 
rage  and  anguish  of  her  deathbed, 
the  unfortunate  soul  bethought  her- 
self of  the  young  man  who  seems 
to  have  touched  all  the  world  with 
a  feeling  of  his  goodness.  She  left 
lier  whole  fortune — wildly  indiffer- 
ent to  her  own  kindred,  wildly  indig- 
nant with  the  man  on  whom  she 
would  fain  have  bestowed  it — to  be 
•divided  between  Berkeley  and  an- 
other of  her  friends,  though  it  was 
years  since  she  had  met  the  philo- 
sopher, and  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  special  friendship  between 
them.  His  share  amounted  to 
about  .£4000  —  no  inconsiderable 
matter  for  a  man  without  fortune. 
This  curious  incident  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  any  breach  in  the 
friendship  between  himself  and 
Swift,  which  is  remarkable  enough. 
A  year  or  two  later  the  preferment 
came  in  the  substantial  shape  of 
the  deanery  of  Derry,  which  was 
worth  £1100  a-year.  By  this  time 
Berkeley  was  forty — not  the  most 
adventurous  of  ages.  After  long 
waiting,  he  had  at  length  attained 
such  a  climax  of  his  temporal  hopes 
as  justified  him  in  marrying  and 
settling,  as  people  say.  Marry  he 
did  after  a  while,  but  the  idea  of 
"  settling  "  was  far  from  having  any 
place  in  his  mind.  Not  quite  six 
months  after  his  appointment  to 
the  deanery  we  find  him  once  more 
setting  out  for  England  with  the 
strangest  errand.  Not  philosophy 
this  time,  which  in  most  previous 
cases  had  been  found  quite  com- 
patible with  the  strictest  regard  to 
a  man's  private  interest.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  Quixotism  of  the 
wildest  description,  such  as  never 
^philosopher  had  been  known  to  be 
guilty  of  before.  An  idea  had 
seized  upon  his  busy  brain  more 
•dangerous  than  any  onslaught  upon 
matter.  It  had  occurred  to  him 
-some  fine  day,  no  one  knows  how — 
in  the  learned  babble  of  Leicester 
Fields  perhaps,  or  on  the  Italian 
hills,  or  amid  the  salt  spray  on  the 
.shores  of  his  own  island — to  think 
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of  certain  ignorant  savages  far  away 
over  the  seas,  where  a  new  English 
empire  seemed  forming  on  the  shores 
of  America.  America  itself  was  hid- 
den in  the  mists  of  the  future,  and 
no  premonition  warned  Dean  Ber- 
keley of  that  immeasurable  Yankee 
nation  which  was  so  soon  to  come 
into  being.  It  was  "  a  scheme  for 
converting  the  savage  Americans  to 
Christianity  "  that  began  to  work  in 
his  teeming  brain.  The  unhappy  Red 
men,  so  dwindled,  so  miserable  and 
hopeless,  bore  an  interest  then  which 
it  seems  now  strange  to  contem- 
plate. Nobody  knew  how  they  were 
to  be  swallowed  up  and  pushed 
out  of  their  places ;  and  men  had  al- 
ready dimly  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  value  of  that  great  continent  as 
a  place  big  enough  and  rich  enough 
to  supply  room  for  the  overflowings 
of  the  mother  country,  however 
vast  these  overflowings  might  be. 
And  in  this  case,  how  important 
was  it  to  conciliate,  and  cultivate, 
and  Christianise  the  native  race ! 
To  be  sure  there  were  but  two 
things  to  do — that,  or  exterminate 
them;  and  extermination  had  not 
dawned  upon  any  mind  as  the  pre- 
ferable alternative  as  yet.  Accord- 
ingly, the  new  Dean  is  scarce  warm 
in  his  seat  before  this  idea,  howso- 
ever conceived  or  suggested,  be- 
gins to  work  so  strongly  in  him 
that  he  cannot  rest.  Derry  and 
£1100  a-year,  and  all  the  advantages 
of  place  and  position,  become  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  those 
savage  Americans.  Yet  there  is  a 
certain  statesmanlike  calm  even  in 
his  fervour.  It  is  no  wild  solitary 
expedition  on  which  he  longs  to 
set  out.  His  scheme  is  to  carry  a 
staff  with  him — to  go  accompanied 
with  his  brotherhood,  a  colony  of 
evangelists.  Their  work  was  to  be 
done  by  means  of  "a  college  to  be 
erected  in  the  Summer  Islands, 
otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Ber- 
muda." In  1725  he  published  his 
plan  for  this  expedition.  He  him- 
self was  to  resign  his  appointment 
and  become  head  of  the  college  on 
the  magnificent  stipend  of  a  Iran- 
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clred  pounds  a-year ;  and  his  elo- 
quence and  enthusiasm  had  so  won 
upon  his  friends,  that  no  less  than 
three  young  Fellows  of  his  Univer- 
sity declared  themselves  willing  to 
accompany  him,  abandoning  all 
their  prospects.  To  gain  an  endow- 
ment for  this  college,  Berkeley  set 
out  in  the  end  of  ;24,  armed  with 
all  the  recommendations  his  friends 
could  give  him,  to  men  powerful 
in  Church  and  State.  Here  is 
one  of  these  commendatory  letters, 
which  not  only  throws  the  vivid 
light  of  personal  revelation  upon 
Berkeley,  but  reveals  out  of  the 
darkness,  in  one  of  his  softest  mo- 
ments, a  tragical  figure,  still  more 
remarkable  and  universally  known 
than  himself.  The  letter  is  address- 
ed to  Lord  Carteret,  then  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  it  is  Swift 
who  writes: — 

"3d  of  September  1724.— There  is  a 
gentleman  of  this  kingdom  just  gone  for 
England— it  is  Dr  George  Berkeley,  Dean 
of  Derry,  the  best  preferment  among  us, 
being  worth  about  £1100  a-year.  He 
takes  the  Bath  in  his  way  to  London, 
and  will  of  course  attend  your  Excel- 
lency, and  be  presented,  I  suppose,  by 
his  friend,  my  Lord  Burlington;  and 
becaiise  I  believe  you  will  choose  out 
some  very  idle  minutes  to  read  this 
letter,  perhaps  you  may  not  be  ill  en- 
tertained with  some  account  of  the  man 
and  his  errand.  He  was  a  Fellow  in  the 
University  here,  and,  going  to  England 
very  young,  about  thirteen  years  ago, 
he  became  the  founder  of  a  sect  there 
called  the  Immaterialists,  by  the  force 
of  a  very  curious  book  on  that  subject. 
Dr  Smalridge  and  many  other  emi- 
nent persons  were  his  proselytes.  I 
sent  him  secretary  and  chaplain  to 
Sicily  with  my  Lord  Peterborough ; 
and  upon  his  lordship's  return,  Dr 
Berkeley  spent  above  seven  years  in 
travelling  over  most  parts  of  Europe, 
but  chiefly  through  every  corner  of 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  islands.  When 
he  came  back  to  England  he  found  so 
many  friends  that  he  was  effectually  re- 
commended to  the  Duke  of  Graf  ton,  by 
whom  he  was  lately  made  Dean  of  Derry. 
Your  Excellency  will  be  frightened 
when  I  tell  you  all  this  is  but  an  intro- 
duction, for  I  am  now  to  mention  his 
errand.  He  is  an  absolute  philosopher 
with  regard  to  money,  titles,  and 


power,  and  for  three  years  past  hath 
been  struck  with  a  notion  of  founding 
a  university  at  Bermuda,  by  a  charter 
from  the  Crown.  He  has  seduced  seve- 
ral of  the  hopefullest  young  clergymen 
and  others  here,  many  of  them  well 
provided  for,  and  all  of  them  in  the 
fairest  way  of  preferment ;  but  in  Eng- 
land his  conquests  are  greater,  and  I 
doubt  will  spread  very  far  this  winter. 
He  showed  me  a  little  tract  which  he 
designs  to  publish,  and  there  your  Ex- 
cellency will  see  his  whole  scheme  of  a 
life  academic-philosophic  of  a  college 
founded  for  Indian  scholars  and  mis- 
sionaries, where  he  most  exorbitantly 
proposeth  a  whole  hundred  pound  a- 
year  for  himself,  forty  pounds  for  a  fel- 
low, and  ten  for  a  student.  His  heart 
will  break  if  his  deanery  be  not  taken 
from  him  and  left  at  your  Excellency's 
disposal.  I  discourage  him  by  the  cold- 
ness of  courts  and  ministers,  who  will 
interpret  all  this  as  impossible  and  a 
vision,  but  nothing  will  do.  And 
therefore  I  do  humbly  entreat  your 
Excellency  either  to  use  such  persua- 
sions as  will  keep  one  of  the  first  men 
in  this  kingdom  for  learning  and  virtue 
quiet  at  home,  or  assist  him  by  your 
credit  to  compass  his  romantic  de- 
sign, which,  however,  is  very  noble  and 
generous,  and  directly  proper  for  a  great 
person  of  your  excellent  education  to 
encourage." 

Berkeley's  pamphlet,  which  was 
published  early  in  the  ensuing  year, 
sets  forth  at  length  all  the  necessity 
and  advantage  of  this  wonderful 
scheme.  He  begins  by  lamenting 
"  that  there  is  at  this  day  little 
sense  of  religion,  and  a  most  noto- 
rious corruption  of  manners  in  the 
English  colonies  settled  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America  and  the  islands," 
and  that  "  the  Gospel  hath  hither- 
to made  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
progress  among  the  neighbouring 
Americans,  who  still  continue  in 
much  the  same  ignorance  and  barbar- 
ism in  which  we  found  them  above 
a  hundred  years  ago."  After  sum- 
ming up  the  causes  of  this  condition 
of  affairs,  one  of  which  he  describes 
as  the  mean  qualifications,  both  in 
learning  and  morals,  of  the  clergy,, 
who  are,  in  many  cases,  "  the  very 
dregs  and  refuse"  of  the  Church,, 
he  propounds  his  plan — a  plan 
which  has  been  adopted  in  recent 
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days  with  at  least  as  much  success, 
we  believe,  as  has   attended   any 
other  missionary  scheme — of  train- 
ing young  natives  as  missionaries  to 
their  countrymen.     Conjoined  with 
this  was  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  educate  "  the  youth  of  our  Eng- 
lish plantations ;;  to  fill  the  colonial 
churches ;  but  it  was  on  the  savages 
evidently  that  Berkeley  had  set  his 
heart.       Religion    is    failing,    he 
thinks,  in   the   Old  World.     "In 
Europe  the  Protestant  religion  hath 
of    late    years    considerably    lost 
ground,   and    America   seems  the 
likeliest  place  wherein  to  make  up 
for  what  hath  been  lost  in  Europe/' 
High  dreams  of  a  continent  evan- 
gelised and  a  new  world  brighten- 
ing into   Christianity  rise  to   his 
mind  as   he  speaks.     Nor  is   the 
scheme  without  its  intermixture  of 
romance.     It  was  in  "  the  Summer 
Islands"   the    college  was    to  be 
planted  —  its    principal  with   one 
hundred    a-year,  its  fellows    with 
forty.      "Several  gentlemen/'   he 
says,  "in  all  respects  very  well  qua- 
lified, and  in   possession  of  good 
preferments  and  fair  prospects  at 
home/7  were  ready  to  engage  in  it 
— "to  dedicate  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  to  instructing  the  youth 
ofAmericaandprosecutingtheirown 
studies  in  a  retirement  so  sweet  and 
so  secure."     Rock-encircled  islands, 
so  defended  by  nature  that  foe  or 
pirate  could  not  come  near  them, 
lavishly  supplied  with  all  that  na- 
ture needs;   tranquilly  free   from 
trade,   yet  with   a   little   navy  of 
sloops  coming  and  going  between 
them  and  the  world ;  a  vast   sea 
around,  which  cools  the  hot  breezes 
and  softens  the  northern  winds  ;  a 
climate  "like  the  latter  end  of  a 
fine  May;"  tall  cedars  to  shelter 
the  orange-trees ;  the  calm  of  phi- 
losophy, the  light  of  love  (for  was 
not  the  missionary  sage  about  to 
be  married  ? ),  a  splendid  aim  and 
a  hundred  pounds  a-year  !     It  was 
the   most   wonderful    combination 
which  ever  presented   itself  to   a 
dreamer's  eye ;   a  bower  of  bliss, 
an  academic  grove,  and  at  the  same 


time  regeneration  of  the  earth  and 
a  new  world  won  to  God.  No  won- 
der the  fervid  Irishman  haunted 
St  James's  like  a  ghost,  and 
struggled  to  get  rid  of  the  rich 
prize  of  his  deanery,  its  wealthy 
stipend  and  dignified  leisure.  He 
got  his  will  so  far  as  words  went : 
after  a  long  and  tedious  struggle  he 
attained  to  a  charter  for  his  college 
and  a  (promised)  grant  of  ,£20,000. 
His  heart  was  so  moved  by  his  suc- 
cess, that,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
for  the  only  time  in  his  life  Ber- 
keley burst  into  song.  His  "  suc- 
cess drew  from  our  author/'  says  his 
biographer,  "a  beautiful  copy  of 
verses,  in  which  another  age  will 
acknowledge  the  old  conjunction 
of  the  prophetic  character  with 
that  of  the  poet  to  have  again 
taken  place."  How  far  Berkeley 
would  have  consented  to  the  realis- 
ation of  his  hopes  as  carried  out  in 
the  strangely-different  fashion  in- 
tended by  Providence  is  a  different 
question ;  but  yet  the  verses  have 
enough  of  that  strange  mixture  of 
blindness  and  insight  which  we 
call  the  prophetic  faculty,  to  merit 
a  place  in  the  record  of  his  life: — 

"  VERSES  ON  THE  PROSPECT  OF  PLANTING 
ARTS  AND  LETTERS  IN  AMERICA. 

"  The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 
Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 

In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 
Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 

"  In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial 
sun 

And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue, 
And  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true  : 

"  In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 

Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules, 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  or 


The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools : 

'*  There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 

The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

"  Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay  ; 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 
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"  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
way; 

T.he  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day  ; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  its  last." 

It  is  strange  that  these  verses 
should  never  have  been  suggested 
by  any  enterprising  American  as 
the  national  anthem  of  the  new 
empire — curiously  falsified  so  far 
as  Berkeley's  meaning  went,  yet 
taking,  like  so  many  other  bits  of 
unconscious  prophecy,  a  wonderful 
signification  of  their  own. 

On  the  1st  of  August  1728, 
Berkeley  was  married  to  Anne 
Forster,  a  daughter  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons — 
a  lady,  as  he  himself  says  in  the 
quaint  phraseology  of  the  time, 
"  whose  humour  and  turn  of  mind 
pleases  me  beyond  anything  I 
know  in  the  whole  sex."  On  the 
6th  of  September  the  pair  set  sail 
from  Gravesend  upon  their  amaz- 
ing mission.  Mr  James  and  Mr 
Dalton,  two  young  men  of  fortune ; 
a  Mr  Smilert  or  Smibert,  "  an  in- 
genious painter;"  and  a  cousin  of 
Mrs  Berkeley's,  "my  Lady  Han- 
cock's daughter,"  made  up  the  lit- 
tle party.  Berkeley  took  with  him 
"  a  pretty  large  sum  of  money  of 
his  own  property,  and  a  collection 
of  books  for  the  use  of  his  intended 
library."  Thus  the  wild  enter- 
prise was  actually  carried  out  with 
such  defiance  of  prudence  and  such 
devotion  to  a  purpose  as  perhaps  no 
mature  man  newly  married,  and 
with  the  responsibilities  of  indi- 
"vidual  life  upon  him,  ever  mani- 
fested before.  He  was  now  over 
forty,  an  unenthusiastic  age,  and 
the  position  which  he  thus  aban- 
doned must  have  been,  both  in  in- 
come and  rank,  fully  up  to  his 
highest  hopes.  Nevertheless  the 
philosopher  set  sail,  America  shin- 
ing before  him  in  a  haze  of  coming 
splendour,  the  empire  of  the  future, 
"Time's  noblest  offspring."  We 
fear  America  has  proved  ungrate- 
ful as  well  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  her  history  as  in  the  im- 
mediate result  of  Berkeley's  mis- 


sion, and  has  not  added,  as  she 
ought,  the  name  of  this  early  and 
fervid  believer  in  her  destiny  to 
her  beadroll  of  saints  and  heroes. 

But  the  little  mission  never  got 
to  Bermuda.  The  party  went  to 
Rhode  Island,  and  took  up  its  re- 
sidence in  Newport,  a  town  "  con- 
taining about  six  thousand  souls, 
the  most  thriving,  nourishing  place 
in  all  America  for  its  bigness."  In 
this  small  community  Berkeley 
found  "  four  sorts  of  Anabaptists, 
besides  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  In- 
dependents, and  many  of  no  pro- 
fession at  all,"  but  all  living  in 
tolerable  peace  and  quiet,  and  all 
agreed,  or  politely  professing  to  be 
so,  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
the  second-best.  Here  he  purchased 
land  and  built  a  farmhouse,  mean- 
ing to  make  of  his  new  property 
a  stock  farm  to  supply  the  future 
college  at  Bermuda.  But  the 
months  passed  wearily  on,  and  the 
first  flush  of  hope  wavered,  and 
the  promised  Government  grant, 
without  which  nothing  could  be 
done,  was  ifbt  forthcoming.  Anxi- 
ous letters,  full  of  increasing  care, 
came  from  the  troubled  missionary. 
Though  he  threw  himself  at  once 
into  clerical  work  in  his  temporary 
abode,  it  was  work  with  no  satis- 
faction in  it.  If  this  were  to  be 
all,  he  could  not  but  bethink  him- 
self that  "  upon  all  private  ac- 
counts I  should  like  Derry  better 
than  New  England."  His  friends, 
wearying  too  of  the  quiet  of  New- 
port and  the  suspense,  went  off  to 
Boston,  and  upon  various  expedi- 
tions. There  his  first  child  was 
born,  and  "a  great  joy"  to  him. 
"  Among  all  my  delays  and  disap- 
pointments, I  thank  God,"  he  says, 
with  quaint  sobriety,  "  I  have  two 
domestic  comforts  that  are  very 
agreeable,  my  wife  and  my  little 
son,  both  which  exceed  my  expec- 
tations, and  fully  answer  all  my 
wishes."  But  yet  notwithstanding 
these  solaces,  even  Berkeley's  stout 
heart  began  to  fail.  His  letters 
convey  the  idea  to  us  of  a  man 
on  a  headland  straining  his  eyes 
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out  to  sea  for  ships  which  will  not 
come.  The  winds  blow  him  chance 
bits  of  news  in  an  irregular,  half- 
reliable  way.  Now  it  is  that  one 
of  the  men  whose  co-operation  he 
had  hoped  for,  has  been  made  a 
bishop  at  home,  which  calls  from 
him  an  impatient  sigh  of  congratu- 
lation, "  since  I  doubt  we  are  not 
likely  to  see  him  in  this  part  of 
the  world."  Now  it  is  the  heart- 
sickening  tidings  that  a  ship  has 
been  cast  away  with  letters  on 
board,  which  probably  would  have 
brought  consolation.  But  consola- 
tion in  the  shape  of  his  £20,000, 
Berkeley  was  not  destined  to  re- 
ceive. With  his  wife  only  stand- 
ing by  him,  and  his  baby  to  amuse 
him,  and  his  ear  continually  on  the 
strain  for  such  echoes  from  Eng- 
land as  might  come  across  the  sea, 
the  indomitable  soul  set  to  work 
again,  and  produced,  by  way  of  oc- 
cupation to  his  anxious  leisure,  the 
'Minute  Philosopher/  a  book  in- 
tended for  the  refutation  of  the 
freethinkers  of  his  time.  It  was 
"written  in  a  series  of  dialogues 
on  the  model  of  Plato,"  and  con- 
tained—  besides  a  long  strain  of 
close  and  powerful  argument,  which 
of  course,  in  the  change  which  has 
come  over  scepticism,  as  well  as 
other  modes  of  thought,  is  little 
better  than  a  fossil  at  this  time — 
many  pleasant  quaint  indications 
of  the  manners  of  the  day,  the 
"  dishes  of  tea,"  in  which  even  free- 
thinkers seemed  to  delight,  and 
the  little  landscapes,  quaint  com- 
positions, like  the  pretty  artificial 
background  of  one  of  Stothard's 
engravings,  where  they  meet  the 
virtuous  rustic,  and  find  all  their 
skill  and  cleverness  crumble  to  no- 
thing before  him.  Such  was  the 
fashion  of  the  age ;  and  nothing  can 
more  clearly  manifest  the  differ- 
ence between  that  period  and  our 
own,  than  the  contrast  between  the 
freethinker  as  set  forth  by  Berke- 
ley, who  was  himself  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  knew  what  he  was  de- 
scribing— professed  libertine  and 
scoffer,  setting  pleasure  high  above 


virtue,  and  almost  professedly  de- 
nying God  in  order  to  be  free  of 
the  restraints  of  His  law — and  the 
pious,  even  pietistic,  doubter  of  our 
own  time,  with  his  high  morality 
and  his  tender  conscience.  Berke- 
ley knew  of  no  such  refined  and 
wonderful  being.  His  Alciphron 
and  Lysicles  are  fine  gentlemen, 
"bloods"  of  the  fullest  flavour. 
And  yet  this  is  how  (being  on  a 
visit  in  the  country)  they  manage 
their  meetings :  "  As  we  sat  round 
the  tea-table,  in  a  summer  parlour 
which  looks  into  the  garden,  Alci- 
phron, after  the  first  dish,  turned 
down  his  cup,  and,  reclining  back 
in  his  chair,  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows  " !  How  comical  are  the 

little  changes  of  manner  and  cus- 
tom which  a  century  makes ;  and 
how  much  more  than  comical,  how 
amazing,  the  difference  in  senti- 
ment and  thought ! 

But  in  the  mean  time  no  news  or 
bad  news  came  from  England.  The 
money  from  which  the  endowment 
of  the  Bermuda  College  was  to  have 
come  was  otherwise  appropriated; 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  on  being 
finally  appealed  to,  made  answer, 
that  of  course  the  money  would  be 
paid  as  soon  as  suited  tlie  public  con- 
venience,"but,  as  a  friend,  he  counsell- 
ed Dean  Berkeley  to  return  home  and 
not  to  await  that  far-off  contingency. 
Thus  the  whole  chivalric  scheme 
broke  down.  Berkeley  had  wasted 
four  years  in  the  blank  existence  of 
the  little  New  England  town,  had 
"  expended  much  of  his  private 
property,"  and  spent  infinite  exer- 
tions and  hopes  in  vain.  A  long 
period  before  his  actual  setting-out 
had  been  swallowed  up  in  negotia- 
tions to  obtain  this  futile  charter 
and  unpaid  grant.  He  gave  up,  on 
the  whole,  some  seven  years  of  the 
flower  and  prime  of  his  life  to  the 
scheme  thus  cruelly  and  treacher- 
ously rendered  abortive.  It  is  so 
that  England  treats  the  generous 
movements  and  attempted  self-de- 
votion of  her  sons.  Had  it  been  a 
factory  or  a  plantation,  there  might 
have  been  some  hope  for  Berkeley; 
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but  a  college  with  only  ideal  ad- 
vantages, mere  possibilities  of  in- 
fluence and  evangelisation, — what 
was  that  to  Walpole,  or  to  the 
slumbrous  prosaic  nation  over  which 
he  ruled  ?  A  generation  later, 
indeed,  that  Utopia  in  the  Summer 
Islands,  had  it  been  planted,  might 
have  been  of  use  to  England ;  but 
there  have  been  few  statesmen  in 
our  island  of  more  generous  temper 
than  that  of  the  Jewish  king,  who 
was  satisfied  that  there  should  be 
peace  in  his  time.  Berkeley  re- 
turned in  1732  to  England,  his 
hopes  over,  so  far  as  the  New  World 
was  concerned,  his  deanery  gone 
in  the  Old  World,  his  money  spent, 
and  the  cares  of  a  growing  family 
upon  him.  Had  he  but  contented 
himself  with  pleasant  Derry  and 
his  £1100  a-year,  as  any  other  phi- 
losopher would  !  But  here  our 
Idealist  stands  alone  among  philo- 
sophers, and  in  a  very  small  mino- 
rity even  among  men.  One  friend 
he  had  who  understood  and  appre- 
ciated the  man.  Queen  Caroline, 
herself  advanced  from  Leicester 
Fields  to  the  full  glory  of  St 
James's,  lost  no  time  in  doing  what 
a  queen  could  do  to  compensate 
him  for  his  failure.  But  even 
queens  in  England  cannot  do  every- 
thing they  will,  and  it  was  two  years 
before  Berkeley  was  provided  for. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  became 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  returned  for 
the  remainder  of  his  active  life  to 
his  native  country,  henceforward  to 
employ  all  the  powers  of  his  intel- 
lect for  its  advantage,  and  to  spend, 
in  comparative  obscurity  and  un- 
ceasing beneficent  genial  work,  the 
latter  half  of  his  days. 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious, 
especially  at  the  present  moment, 
than  the  incidental  light  thrown 
upon  the  Ireland  of  a  century  ago 
by  the  life  of  such  a  man.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  unlike  the  Ireland  which 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  political 
world  to-day.  At  that  time  no- 
body had  so  much  as  begun  to 
think  of  the  rights  or  wrongs  of 


the  nation,  though  it  possessed  that 
highest  of  supposed  advantages — 
an  actual  Parliament  of  its  own. 
We  have  already  said  that  in  Bish- 
op Berkeley's  own  character  there 
is  so  much  of  the  traditionary 
Irishman  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
identifying  him  with  the  country 
in  which  he  was  born  ;  and  yet 
everything  in  his  biography,  as  in  all 
contemporary  works,  goes  to  prove 
how  entirely  distinct  was  the  native 
race  from  the  English  colony  which 
ruled  and  represented  it.  The 
Irish  are  not  much  more  to  Ber- 
keley than  were  the  Red  men  whom 
he  had  so  longed  to  preach  to.  They 
occupied,  it  would  seem,  a  position 
not  dissimilar.  They  were  savages, 
to  whom  a  benevolent  protecting 
colonist  was  kind,  teaching  them 
the  first  principles  of  social  econo- 
my, and  elementary  rules  of  pru- 
dence and  self-interest ; — and  whom 
a  bad  colonist  was  correspondingly 
hard  upon  as  upon  an  abject  and  in- 
ferior race.  The  schemes  that  were 
current  in  the  island  for  introduc- 
ing manufactures  and  industries  of 
various  descriptions — the  great  so- 
ciety which  distributed  flax-seed 
and  lent  tools,  and  coaxed  the 
pitiful  barbarian  into  helping  him- 
self, bear  all  the  character  which 
attend  the  bringing  in  of  civilisa- 
tion in  the  savage  corners  of  the 
earth.  Paddy  himself,  our  old 
witty  well-beloved  friend,  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  existence 
when  Bishop  Berkeley  wrote  the 
*  Querist,'  or  when  Chesterfield  set 
up  an  anxious  and  short-lived  Vice- 
Regality  at  Dublin,  and  Mr  Prior, 
the  "dear  Tom"  of  Berkeley's  let- 
ters, established  his  society.  At  that 
day  he  was  a  wild  aboriginal  man, 
no  gleam  of  his  natural  genius  hav- 
ing yet  shone  through  his  uncouth 
guise — as  unlike  the  Paddy  brought 
into  knowledge  (we  suppose)  by 
Miss  Edgeworth,  as  is  the  factious 
and  irrepressible  Irishman  of  the 
moment.  And  certainly,  if  it 
were  wanted  to  prove  the  bene- 
ficial action  which  a  Protestant 
bishop  might  exercise  in  such  a 
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country,  no  better  example  could 
be  found  than  that  of  the  Bishop 
of  Cloyne.  When  thus  settled 
permanently  in  his  own  island, 
Berkeley  devoted  himself  to  its 
interests  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  nature.  Probably  his  episcopal 
work  was  not  very  engrossing. 
The  year  after  his  installation  in 
his  bishopric  the  '  Querist '  was 
published  in  Dublin.  Its  object 
was  a  general  exposition,  not  of  the 
wrongs,  but  of  the  vices  of  Ireland, 
with  many  practical  suggestions  for 
their  remedy,  one  of  which  was 
the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank.  Industry,  cleanliness,  con- 
tent, and  that  honest  work  which 
is  in  so  many  cases  to  the  Celt  as 
to  the  savage  rather  a  curse  than  a 
blessing,  are  what  he  recommends 
and  urges  with  perpetual  iteration. 

"  Whether  there  ever  was,  is,  or 
will  be,  an  industrious  native  poor  or 
an  idle  rich  ?  "  is  the  first  question  in 
the  '  Querist ; '  and  on  this  lie  rings 
the  changes  with  infinite  variety  and 
wealth  of  illustration.  "Whether  the 
hulk  of  our  Irish  natives  are  not  kept 
from  thriving  by  that  cynical  content 
in  dirt  and  beggary  which  they  possess 
to  a  degree  beyond  any  other  people  in 
Christendom  ?  Whether  the  creating 
of  wants  be  not  the  likeliest  way  to 
produce  industry  in  a  people  ?  And 
whether,  if  our  peasantry  were  accus- 
tomed to  eat  beef  and  wear  shoes,  they 
would  not  be  more  industrious  ?  Whe- 
ther Ireland  alone  might  not  raise 
hemp  sufficient  for  the  British  navy  ? 
Whether  the  upper  part  of  this  people 
are  not  truly  English  by  blood,  lan- 
guage, religion,  manners,  inclination, 
and  interest  ?  Whether  we  are  not  as 
much  Englishmen  as  the  children  of 
old  Romans  born  in  Britain  were  still 
Eomans  ?  .  .  .  Whether,  if  drunken- 
ness be  a  necessary  evil,  men  may  not  as 
well  drink  the  growth  of  their  country? 
.  .  .  Whether  there  be  upon  earth  any 
Christian  or  civilised  people  sobeggarly, 
wretched,  and  destitute  as  the  common 
Irish?  ...  Whether  there  be  any 
country  in  Christendom  more  capabfe 
of  improvement  than  Ireland?  Whether 
my  countrymen  are  not  readier  at 
finding  excuses  than  remedies  ?  .  .  . 
Whether  it  be  not  a  new  spectacle 
under  the  sun  to  behold  in  such  a  cli- 
mate and  such  a  soil,  and  under  such  a 


gentle  Government,  so  many  roads  un- 
trodden, fields  untilled,  houses  deso- 
late, and  hands  unemployed  ?  .  .  . 
Whose  fault  is  it  if  poor  Ireland  still 
continues  poor?" 

This  last  pregnant  question  has 
been  handed  on  to  us  like  so  many 
of  the  others,  and  does  not  seem 
much  nearer  a  reply  now  than  in 
Bishop  Berkeley's  day.  But  it  is 
curious  to  see  this  perennial  ques- 
tion approached  from  the  side  of 
national  compunction  and  a  desire 
to  mend.  To  think  that  neither  a 
national  bank,  nor  the  distribution 
of  flax  and  hemp  seed,  nor  the  pro- 
motion of  manufactures  in  general, 
should  have  brought  any  cure  to 
the  distracted  country,  would  pro- 
bably have  much  perplexed  the 
ardent  philosopher,  thus  reasoning 
with  his  own  people  with  all  the 
heat  and  vehemence  of  an  anxiety 
bordering  on  despair.  Some  time 
later  he  treated  the  same  subject 
in  a  still  more  remarkable  and  in- 
dividual way,  addressing,  under  the 
title  of  '  A  Word  to  the  West/  an 
eloquent  remonstrance  and  exhor- 
tation to  the  Catholic  priests  of 
Ireland.  Among  all  the  remark- 
able productions  of  his  genius  there 
is  none  more  remarkable  than  this. 
Indeed,  Berkeley's  fame  as  a  philo- 
sopher has  but  obscured  the  singu- 
lar exertions  in  the  most  practical 
of  all  fields  of  public  labour  which 
would  of  themselves  have  distin- 
guished any  other  man.  The  way 
in  which  he  addresses  "  your  rever- 
ences." with  a  dignified  respect  and 
full  acknowledgment  of  their  in- 
fluence, has  been  but  too  seldom 
emulated  in  Ireland.  We  are  told 
in  his  biography  that  the  priests 
returned  "  their  sincere  and  hearty 
thanks  to  the  worthy  author  "  in 
the  *  Dublin  Journal,'  "  assuring 
him  that  they  were  determined  to 
comply  with  every  particular  recom- 
mended in  his  address  to  the  best 
of  their  power."  The  kind  of  ad- 
vice thus  given  by  the  Protestant 
Bishop,  in  his  acknowledged  emi- 
nence as  at  once  a  sage  of  the 
highest  reputation  and  a  man 
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experienced  in  the  world,  to  the 
homely  priests  of  a  country  a 
thousand  times  poorer  and  more 
wretched  then  than  it  is  now,  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

"Be  not  startled,  reverend  sirs,"  he 
begins,  "to  find  yourselves  addressed 
by  one  of  a  different  communion.  We 
are  indeed  (to  our  shame  be  it  spoken) 
more  inclined  to  hate  for  those  articles 
wherein  we  differ,  than  to  love  one  ano- 
ther for  those  wherein  we  agree.  But 
if  we  cannot  extinguish,  let  us  at  least 
suspend  our  animosities  ;  and,  forget- 
ting our  religious  feuds,  consider  our- 
selves in  the  amiable  light  of  country- 
men and  neighbours.  Why  should  dis- 
putes about  faith  interrupt  the  duties 
of  civil  life  ?  or  the  different  roads  we 
take  to  heaven  prevent  our  taking  the 
same  steps  on  earth?  Do  we  not  in- 
habit the  same  spot  of  ground,  breathe 
the  same  air,  and  live  under  the  same 
government  ?  Why,  then,  should  we 
not  conspire  in  one  to  promote  the 
common  good  of  our  country  ?  We  are 
all  agreed  about  the  usefulness  of  meat, 
drink,  and  clothes;  and,  without  doubt, 
we  all  sincerely  wish  our  poor  neigh- 
bours were  better  supplied  with  them. 
Providence  and  nature  have  done  their 
part :  no  country  is  better  qualified  to 
furnish  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  yet 
no  people  are  worse  provided.  .  .  . 
Whether  it  be  from  the  heaviness  of 
the  climate,  or  from  the  Spanish  and 
Scythian  blood  that  runs  in  their  veins, 
or  whatever  else  may  be  the  cause, 
there  still  remains  in  the  natives  of  this 
island  a  remarkable  antipathy  to  labour. 
You,  gentlemen,  can  alone  conquer  this 
innate  hereditary  sloth.  Do  you  then, 
as  you  love  your  country,  exert  your- 
selves. 

"  The  house  of  an  Irish  peasant  is 
the  cave  of  poverty — within  you  see  a 
pot  and  a  little  straw  ;  without,  a  heap 
of  children  tumbling  on  the  dunghill. 
Their  fields  and  gardens  are  a  lively 
counterpart  of  Solomon's  description  in 
the  Proverbs.  ...  In  every  road  the 
ragged  ensigns  of  poverty  are  displayed. 
You  often  meet  caravans  of  poor,  whole 
families  in  a  drove,  without  clothes 
to  cover  or  bread  to  feed  them,  both 
which  might  be  easily  procured  by  mo- 
derate labour.  They  are  encouraged 
in  this  vagabond  life  by  the  miserable 
hospitality  they  meet  with  in  every  cot- 
tage, whose  inhabitants  expect  the  same 


kind  reception  in  their  turn  when  they  be- 
come beggars,  begging  being  the  last  re- 
fuge of  these  improvident  creatures.  .  .  . 
The  Scythians  "were  noted  for  wander- 
ing, and  the  Spaniards  for  sloth  and 
pride.  Oar  Irish  are  behind  neither  of 
these  nations,  from  which  they  descend, 
in  their  respective  characteristics.  '  Bet- 
ter is  he  that  labom-eth  and  aboundeth 
in  all  things  than  he  that  boasteth  him- 
self and  wanteth  bread,'  saith  the  son 
of  Sirach,  but  so  saith  not  the  Irishman. 
In  my  own  family,  a  kitchen  -  wench 
refused  to  carry  out  cinders  because 
she  was  descended  from  an  old  Irish 
stock.  ...  At  the  same  time,  these  proud 
people  are  more  destitute  than  savages 
and  more  abject  than  negroes.  .  .  .  Hav- 
ing long  observed  and  bewailed  this 
wretched  state  of  my  countrymen,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  several  methods  set 
on  foot  to  reclaim  them,  I  have  recourse 
to  your  reverences  as  the  dernier  resort. 
.  .  .  Raise  your  voices,  reverend  sirs, 
exert  your  influence,  show  your  author- 
ity over  the  multitude,  by  urging  them 
to  the  practice  of  an  honest  industry,  a 
duty  necessary  to  all  and  required  in 
all,  whether  Protestants  or  Roman 
Catholics,  whether  Christians,  Jews,  or 
Pagans.  .  .  .  When  so  many  circum- 
stances provoke  and  animate  your  peo- 
ple to  labour,  when  their  private  wants 
and  the  necessities  of  the  public,  when 
the  laws,  the  magistrates,  and  the  very 
country  calls  upon  them,  you  cannot 
think  it  becomes  you  alone  to  be  silent 
or  hindmost  in  every  project  for  pro- 
moting the  public  good.  Why  should 
you,  whose  influence  is  greatest,  be 
the  least  active?  Why  should  you, 
whose  words  are  most  likely  to  prevail, 
say  least  in  the  common  cause  ? 

"Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  the  dis- 
couragements attending  those  of  your 
communion  are  a  bar  against  all  en- 
deavours for  exciting  them  to  a  lauda- 
ble industry.  ...  To  this  it  may  be 
answered  that,  admitting  these  con- 
siderations do  in  some  measure  damp 
industry  and  ambition  in  persons  of  a 
certain  rank,  yet  they  can  be  no  let  to 
the  industry  of  poor  people,  or  supply 
an  argument  against  endeavouring  to 
procure  meat,  drink,  and  clothes.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  alleged  in  excuse  for  this  idle- 
ness, that  the  country-people  want  en- 
couragement to  labour,  as  not  having  a 
property  in  the  lands.  There  is  small 
encouragement,  say  you,  for  them  to 
build  or  plant  upon  another's  land, 
wherein  they  have  only  a  temporary  in- 
terest. To  which  I  answer,  that  life. 
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itself  is  but  temporary ;  that  all  tenures 
are  not  of  the  same  kind ;  that  the  case 
of  our  English  and  the  original  Irish  is 
equal  in  this  respect ;  and  that  the  true 
aborigines  or  natural  Irish  are  noted 
for  want  of  industry  in  improving  even 
on  their  own  lands,  whereof  they 
have  both  possession  and  property. 
...  A  tight  house,  warm  apparel,  and 
wholesome  food,  are  sufficient  motives 
to  labour.  If  all  had  them  we  should 
be  a  flourishing  nation.  .  .  . 

"But  admitting  even,  for  the  various 
reasons  above  alleged,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  our  cottagers  to  be  rich,  yet 
it  is  certain  they  may  be  clean.  Now, 
bring  them  to  be  cleanly  and  your 
work  is  half'done.  A  little  washing, 
scrubbing,  and  rubbing  bestowed  on 
their  persons  and  houses,  would  intro- 
duce a  sort  of  industry,  and  industry  in 
one  kind  is  apt  to  beget  it  in  another. 
Indolence  in  dirt  is  a  terrible  symptom, 
which  shows  itself  in  our  lower  Irish 
more  perhaps  than  in  any  people  on . 
this  side  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I 
will  venture  to  add,  that,  look  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  you  shall  not  find 
a  clean  house,  inhabited  by  cleanly 
people,  and  yet  wanting  necessaries. 
That  same  spirit  of  industry  that  keeps 
folk  clean  being  sufficient  to  keep  them 
also  in  food  and  raiment.  .  .  . 

"If  you  have  any  regard  (as  is  not 
to  be  doubted)  either  for  the  souls  or 
bodies  of  your  people,  or  even  for  your 
own  interest  or  credit,  you  cannot  fail 
to  inveigh  against  this  crying  sin  of 
your  country.  .  .  .  Were  this  but  done 
heartily — would  you  but  '  be  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  reprove,  re- 
buke, exhort, '  such  is  the  ascendant  you 
have  gained  over  the  people,  that  we 
might  soon  expect  to  see  the  good  fruits 
thereof.  ...  It  stands  upon  you  to 
act  with  vigour  in  this  cause,  and  shake 
off  the  shackles  of  sloth  from  your 
countrymen,  the  rather  because  there 
be  some  who  surmise  that  yourselves 
have  put  them  on.  Hight  or  wrong, 
men  will  be  apt  to  judge  of  your  doc- 
trines by  their  fruits.  It  will  reflect 
small  honour  on  their  teachers  if,  in- 
stead of  honesty  and  industry,  those  of 
your  communion  are  peculiarly  distin- 
guished by  the  contrary  qualities,  or  if 
the  nation  converted  by  the  great  and 
glorious  St  Patrick  should,  above  all 
other  nations,  be  stigmatised  and  mark- 
ed out  as  good  for  nothing.  .  .  .  Many 
suspect  your  religion  to  be  the  cause  of 
that  notorious  idleness  which  prevails 
so  generally  among  the  natives  of  this 


island,  as  if  the  Roman  Catholic  faitli 
was  inconsistent  with  an  honest  dili- 
gence in  a  man's  calling.  But  whoever 
considers  the  great  spirit  of  industry 
that  reigns  in  Flanders  and  France,  and 
even  beyond  the  Alps,  must  acknow- 
ledge this  to  be  a  groundless  suspicion. 
In  Piedmont  and  Genoa,  in  the  Mil- 
anese and  the  Venetian  States,  and. 
indeed  throughout  all  Lornbardy,  how 
well  is  the  soil  cultivated,  and  what 
manufactories  of  silk,  velvet,  paper,  and 
other  commodities  flourish !  .  .  .  To 
which  I  might  add,  that  the  person 
whose  authority  will  be  of  the  greatest, 
weight  with  you,  even  the  Pope  him- 
self, is  at  this  day  endeavouring  to  put 
new  life  into  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  his  country.  Though  I  am  in 
no  secret  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  yet 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  neither 
Pope  nor  Cardinals  will  be  pleased  to- 
hear  that  those  of  their  communion  are 
distinguished  above  all  others  by  sloth, 
dirt,  and  beggary ;  or  be  displeased  at 
your  endeavouring  to  rescue  them  from 
the  reproach  of  such  an  infamous  dis- 
tinction. " 

It  is  unnecessary  to  apologise  for 
quoting  so  largely  from  this  extra- 
ordinary appeal  at  a  moment  when 
Ireland  and  its  affairs  are  again  in. 
the  ascendant,  and  when  so  graphic, 
a  picture  of  its  condition  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  relations  then 
existing  between  the  priesthood 
and  people,  is  thus  presented  be- 
fore us.  The  Bishop  dwells  upon 
these  relations  with  the  most  un- 
hesitating distinctness.  He  has  no 
doubt  of  the  power  of  "  your  rever- 
ences" to  effect  what  reformation 
they  please  in  the  race  so  dutifully 
subject  to  them.  Perhaps  so  strange 
an  address  was  never  written  by  a 
dignified  ecclesiastic  in  one  Church 
to  the  priesthood  of  another.  Its 
candour  and  honesty  and  generous 
meaning  seem,  if  we  may  trust  the 
biographer  of  Berkeley,  to  have 
been  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  body  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. They  are  said  to  have 
acknowledged  in  the  '  Dublin  Jour- 
nal '  that  "  in  every  page  it  con- 
tained a  proof  of  the  author's  ex- 
tensive charity  ;  his  views  are  only 
towards  the  public  good ;  the  meana 
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he  provideth  are  easily  complied 
with ;  and  his  manner  of  treating 
persons  in  their  circumstances  so 
very  singular,  that  they  plainly  show 
the  good  man,  the  polite  gentleman, 
and  the  true  patriot."  How  far 
these  sentiments  came  from  the 
heart  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
tell,  or  whether  there  might  not  be 
some  among  their  reverences  who 
found  the  heretic  Bishop's  advice 
impertinent  and  uncalled  for  ;  but 
nevertheless  there  it  is,  as  curious 
a  memorial  of  the  age  and  the  man 
as  could  well  be  found.  Notwith- 
standing Berkeley's  philosophical 
understanding,  his  liberal  mind 
and  friendly  ways  of  thinking, 
and  experience  of  the  world,  it  is 
evident  that  he  looked  upon  the 
penal  laws  respecting  Roman  Ca- 
tholics as  a  matter  of  course,  unal- 
terable, and  founded  on  everlasting 
justice  ;  just  as  he  speaks  with  im- 
perturbable calm,  and  not  the  slight- 
est appearance  even  of  a  doubt  as 
to  the  righteousness  of  the  arrange- 
ment, about  the  slaves  in  the  plan- 
tations. These  simplest  rules  of 
natural  justice  did  not,  it  is  evident, 
in  the  smallest  degree  affect  a  mind 
so  open,  so  generous,  so  full  of  re- 
gard for  his  fellow-creatures.  This 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  humanity 
which  it  is  the  most  hard  to  elu- 
cidate. We  are' far  from  taking 
up  the  extreme  side  of  those  great 
questions,  or  of  going  wild,  for  in- 
stance, with  rapture  on  that  most 
doubtful  and  insoluble  problem  of 
negro  emancipation,  the  practical 
difficulties  of  which  are  immense. 
As  a  question  of  expediency  or  even 
possibility,  it  is  perhaps  as  far  from 
solution  as  ever  it  was ;  but  in 
theory  there  no  longer  remains  a 
doubt  on  the  subject.  This,  how- 
ever, it  is  clear  had  never  entered 
Berkeley's  mind.  A  hundred  years 
is  no  such  great  matter  in  the 
world's  history;  but  all  the  mate- 
rial changes  that  have  been  effected 
since  then  reckon  small  enough  in 
comparison  with  the  revolution 
which  has  been  wrought  in  all  our 


estimates  of  things  and  modes  of 
thought.  Berkeley  takes  slavery 
for  granted  with  the  utmost  calm, 
just  as  ^  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  it  is  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  that  a  priesthood,  to  whose 
influence  he  appeals  as  supreme 
over  a  whole  nation,  should  be 
"  obnoxious  to  the  laws,"  and  the 
communion  in  general  lie  under 
the  "  discouragements  "  to  which 
he  alludes  so  placidly.  And  yet 
he  could  not  take  for  granted  the 
existence  of  a  stool  or  a  table ! 
What  are  our  vulgar  novelties  of 
gas  and  penny-post,  and  the  rest  of 
our  modern  stock-in-trade,  in  com- 
parison with  the  extraordinary  re- 
volution of  ideas  which  has  placed, 
in  this  respect  at  least,  by  mere 
dint  of  time,  the  mass  of  men  who 
•never  think  at  all,  on  a  height  un- 
attainable by  one  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  and  best  men  of  his  age  ! 
The  last  great  public  undertaking 
of  Bishop  Berkeley's  life  has  a 
whimsical  aspect,  which  in  fact  it 
derives  (according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  his  own  philosophy)  from 
our  eyes  alone,  being  in  its  nature 
and  effect  upon  the  time  a  very 
serious  matter  of  the  gravest  im- 
portance to  the  world.  This  was 
the  discovery  and  promulgation  of 
tar-water — grand  sovereign  panacea 
for  every  evil  under  heaven.  The 
curious  enthusiasm  of  the  man's 
nature,  and  scorn  of  all  secondary- 
restraints — such  as  the  fear  of  ridi- 
cule, or  the  blame  of  interfering  with 
the  business  of  others — comes  out 
most  distinctly  in  the  fervour  and 
persistence  with  which  he  thrusts  his 
nauseous  draught  down  the  world's 
throat.  It  cured  himself,  he  tells 
us,  of  "a  nervous  cholic"  which 
"  rendered  his  life  aburden  to  him;" 
upon  which  he  began,  with  his  nat- 
ural energy  and  hopefulness,  to  try 
it  upon  his  neighbours;  and  having 
worked  a  variety  of  cures  in  Cloyne, 
immediately  judged  it  his  duty  to 
make  known  the  marvel  to  his 
country  and  mankind  in  general. 
He  addressed  himself  to  this  sub- 
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ject  characteristically  in  a  work  en- 
titled '  Siris  :  A  Chain  of  Philoso- 
phical Reflections  and  Inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Virtues  of  Tar-water.7 
"  We  are  now  mad  about  tar-water." 
says  Horace  Walpole,  "  on  the  pub- 
lication of  a  book  written  by  Ber- 
keley, Bishop  of  Cloyne.  The  book 
contains  every  subject  from  tar- 
water  to  the  Trinity  ;  however,  all 
the  world  read  it,  and  understand 
no  more  than  they  would  if  it  were 
intelligible."  The  description  has  a 
sneer  in  it,  but  yet  is  not  far  from 
the  truth.  '  Siris  '  begins  with  the 
most  plain  and  practical  directions 
for  the  making  of  the  panacea,  and 
as  many  details  of  cures  as  Morison 
or  Mr  Holloway  could  desire — from 
a  colic  to  an  inflammation — gout, 
ague,  pleurisy,  asthma,  everything 
from  which  man  suffers,  had  been 
cured  by  this  wonderful  agent ; 
and  from  this  very  solid  beginning 
our  philosopher  goes  off,  not  fantas- 
tically, but  by  slow  degrees,  by 
means  of  the  structure  of  plants, 
their  anatomy  and  constituent  ele- 
ments, up  to  the  deepest  specula- 
tions of  the  ancient  philosophy,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Godhead  itself. 
"  It  is  indeed  a  chain,"  says  his 
admiring  biographer,  "  which,  like 
that  of  the  poet,  reaches  from  earth 
to  heaven,  conducting  the  reader 
by  an  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tion from  the  phenomena  of  tar- 
water,  through  the  depths  of  the 
ancient  philosophy,  to  the  sublim- 
est  mystery  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion." This  curious  work  is  one  of 
Berkeley's  longest  productions,  and 
contains  a  very  quaint  mixture  of 
the  practical  with  the  most  ethe- 
real ideal  qualities.  It  came  speedi- 
ly to  a  second  edition,  a  happiness 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  befallen 
any  of  his  former  works,  and  must 
have  produced  an  overwhelming 
sensation  throughout  the  country. 
The  philosophical  system  of  Ideal- 
ism did  not  do  half  so  much  to 
make  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  famous 
as  this  treatise,  and  the  invention 
which  gave  it  birth.  "  A  man  came 


into  an  apothecary's  shop  the  other 
day,"  says  Horace  Walpole  in  the 
year  1744.  "  '  Do  you  sell  tar- 
water  ] '  *  Tar-water  ! J  replied  the 
apothecary,  'why,  I  sell  nothing 
else  ! ' '  So  swift  and  so  universal 
was  the  popularity  of  the  new  re- 
medy. If  it  derived  anything  of 
its  reputation  from  the  quaint  and 
elaborate  argument  by  which  the 
author  traced  its  beneficial  stream 
through  the  veins  of  the  odorous 
pines,  from  their  subtle  connection 
with  the  vital  flame  which  gives  ex- 
istence to  the  entire  world,  it  would 
be  creditable  to  the  genius  of  the 
age  ;  probably,  however,  as  Horace 
says,  the  world  understood  it  as 
little  as  if  it  had  been  intelligible  ; 
but  the  public  understood  and  ap- 
preciated the  cases,  of  which  its  rev- 
erend inventor  gave  the  fullest  sup- 
ply. Two  other  shorter  works  on  the 
same  subject — pamphlets  once  more 
addressed  to  "  dear  Tom" — follow- 
ed up  the  impression.  Ireland,  not 
to  say  Great  Britain,  going  mildly 
out  of  their  senses,  did  nothing  but 
swallow  the  hateful  draught.  So 
long  indeed  had  the  idea  lasted, 
that  the  writer  has  heard  from  an 
old  lady,  still  living  and  enjoying 
life,  an  awful  tale  of  the  miseries 
of  a  houseful  of  Irish  children, 
who  were  condemned  to  begin  life 
daily  with  a  cupful  of  tar-water, 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  This  was  Berkeley's 
last  work.  He  was  by  this  time 
growing  old,  and  beginning,  as  the 
springs  of  life  failed  him,  to  grow 
weary  of  his  retirement  in  the  utter 
seclusion  of  Cloyne,  which  he  had 
only  left  once  since  his  appoint- 
ment. Nothing  can  be  more  plea- 
sant than  the  glimpses  we  have  in 
his  letters  of  the  tranquil  life  he 
led  in  his  episcopal  hermitage.  The 
palace,  or,  as  his  biographer  mo- 
destly calls  it,  the  "  manse-house  " 
of  the  little  diocese,  seems  to  have 
been  a  home  of  all  the  arts.  Three 
boys,  of  whom  the  parents  could  not 
at  first  decide  "which  was  pret- 
tiest," and  one  daughter,  grew  up 
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round  him  in  that  peaceful  place. 
The  village,  for  it  was  nothing 
better,  had  few  resources,  but  these 
were  cultivated  with  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  principle,  such  as  few 
theorists  attempt.  The  Bishop 
"  chose  to  wear  ill  clothes  and 
worse  wigs,  rather  than  suffer  the 
poor  of  the  town  to  remain  unem- 
ployed,"—  a  piece  of  self-denial 
which  no  doubt  was  felt  by  the 
handsome  ecclesiastic  even  when 
age  took  from  him  something  of 
his  characteristic  vivacity.  Offers 
of  better  preferment  were  made  to 
him  more  than  once,  which  he  de- 
clined. He  "  did  not  see,"  he  says, 
"  all  things  considered,  the  glory  of 
wearing  the  name  of  primate  in 
these  days,  or  of  getting  so  much 
money,  a  thing  every  tradesman  in 
London  may  get  if  he  pleases." 
Visitors  went  and  came  to  the 
manse-house,  but  not  in  such  num- 
bers as  would  have  satisfied  the 
Bishop's  genial  hospitality.  He 
writes  letters  to  his  friends  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  America 
with  a  friendly  warmth,  bidding 
them  to  visit  him,  describing  the 
myrtles  in  his  garden,  and  the 
advantages  of  his  neighbourhood. 
"  Agreeably  to  the  warmth  of  his 
temper,  he  had  conceived  so  high 
an  idea  of  the  beauties  of  Cloyne," 
his  biographer  tells  us,  "  that  Mr 
Pope  had  once  almost  determined 
to  make  a  visit  to  Ireland  on  pur- 
pose to  see  the  place,  which  his 
friend  had  painted  to  him  with 
such  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and 
which  yet  to  common  eyes  presents 
nothing  that  is  very  worthy  of  at- 
tention." 

Within,  the  manse-house  must 
have  been  a  pleasant  home.  The 
Bishop  declined  to  buy  the  l  Causes 
Celebres '  because  he  apprehended 
"  there  might  be  some  among  them 
of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  read 
by  boys  and  girls,  to  whom  my 
library,  and  particularly  all  French 
books,  are  open."  At  one  time 
painting  is  the  favourite  art,  in 
which  he  thinks  his  wife  "shows 


a  most  uncommon  genius;  though," 
he  adds,  "  others  may  be  supposed 
to  judge  more  impartially  than  I." 
At  another  time  it  is  music  that  is- 
in  the  ascendant,  and  Berkeley's 
letters  are  full  of  bass-viols  and 
Italian  psalms.  "My  wife,  I  am 
told,  is  this  day  inferior  to  no 
singer  in  the  kingdom,"  he  says- 
with  that  kindly  exaltation  of  his 
own  which  is  characteristic  of  such 
a  genial  and  buoyant  nature.  It 
is  evident  that  to  make  the  first 
break  in  the  family  was  a  thing 
which  the  kind  father,  now  grow- 
ing old,  regarded  with  alarm. 
"When  his  second  boy  was  old 
enough  for  the  university,  a  plan 
which  the  parents  had  been  cherish- 
ing for  some  time,  and  which 
Berkeley  preferred  to  the  glories 
of  the  primacy,  was  put  into  execu- 
tion. He  removed  with  his  wife 
and  family  to  Oxford.  "He  had 
taken  a  fixed  resolution,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  that  city,  with  a 
view  of  indulging  the  passion  for  a 
learned  retirement  which  had  ever 
strongly  possessed  his  mind."  But 
young  George  no  doubt  had  as 
much  to  do  with  it,  for  Cloyne, 
after  all,  was  more  of  a  retirement 
than  Oxford.  With  his  usual  high- 
minded  sense  of  justice,  he  request- 
ed leave  to  resign  his  bishopric  on 
making  this  change.  "  So  uncom- 
mon a  petition-  excited  his  Majesty's 
curiosity  to  inquire  who  was  the 
extraordinary  man  who  made  it ; 
being  told  it  was  his  old  acquaint- 
ance Dr  Berkeley,  he  declared  that 
he  should  die  a  bishop  in  spite  of 
himself,  but  gave  him  full  liberty  to 
reside  where  he  pleased."  It  would 
seem  that  his  actual  pastoral  work 
was  not  the  thing  which  Berkeley 
himself  felt  most  indispensable  to- 
his  diocese.  He  appropriated  two 
hundred  a-year  to  the  poor  of  his 
neighbourhood,  as  a  substitute  for 
his  presence  among  them  until  he- 
returned,  and  so  went  his  way,  con- 
tented to  spend  in  ease  and  learned 
intercourse  the  evening  of  his  days. 
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But  that  evening  was  destined  to 
be  a  very  short  one.  Six  months 
after  his  arrival  in  Oxford,  the 
family  were  together  on  a  peace- 
ful Sunday  night.  The  father  lay 
on  a  sofa  in  the  repose  of  his 
old  age;  the  mother,  who  had  been 
to  him  more  than  he  expected  and 
all  he  desired,  and  whose  accomplish- 
ments he  admired  with  so  much 
tender  simplicity,  was  reading  aloud 
to  the  little  household  party  a  ser- 
mon of  Dr  Sherlock's.  Calmest 
domestic  scene,  the  soft  and  silent 
happiness  of  sober  English  imagi- 
nations, upon  which  it  must  have 
looked  so  unlikely  that  any  sudden 
terror  could  fall.  His  young  daugh- 
ter going  to  him  with  "  a  dish  of 
tea"  was  the  first  to  see  what  had 
happened.  He  had  left  them  while 
the  reading  went  on,  while  the  tea 
sent  up  its  fragrant  fumes — and 
was  gone  unalterably  beyond  all 
sound  or  call. 

So  ended  a  life  which  has  few 
equals  either  in  the  ranks  of  philo- 
sophers or  ecclesiastics ;  a  more 
generous,  a  more  frank  and  brave 
and  candid  spirit  never  stepped 
on  English  soil.  His  story  has 
dropped  from  common  knowledge, 
and  only  his  philosophy  remains — 


a  philosophy  in  which  the  ordinary 
mind  must  always  see  a  touch  of 
absurdity.  Yet  (philosophically), 
as  we  have  seen,  there  was  nothing 
absurd  in  it,  and  the  theory  was 
irrefutable;  while  no  one  who  has 
regarded  the  grand  conception  of  a 
world  so  living  in  God,  will  refuse 
to  allow  to  the  system  the  credit 
of  the  highest  beauty.  It  agrees 
with  everything  in  his  own  har- 
monious nature,  and  with  all  the 
principles  that  swayed  his  life. 
Never  philosopher  before  him  in 
modern  story  had  been  more  than 
inoffensive  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
Berkeley  breathed  out  of  him  help, 
kindness,  counsel,  and  aid  to  every- 
thing round  him.  Honesty  that 
reached  the  magnanimous  point, 
and  that  generous  sympathy  with 
his  race  which  brings  a  man  with- 
in reach  of  the  glorious  stigma  of 
Quixotism,  were  the  characteristics 
of  the  Idealist.  Philosophy  may 
or  may  not  be  the  hopeless  science 
which  it  is  represented  by  one  of 
its  ablest  historians ;  but  such  a 
man  as  Berkeley  gives  vital  force 
to  a  generation.  Knowledge  may 
fail  though  it  is  everlasting ;  Man, 
the  creature  of  a  day,  is  the  only 
thing  in  earth  which  lives  for  ever. 
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THE   FIFTEEN  LOUIS-D'OR   OF  BEAUMARCHAIS. 


"  Louis  QUINZE  a  detruit  1'ancien 
Parlement ;  quinze  louis  ont  de- 
truit le  nouveau,"  said  the  wits  of 
that  day.  These  fifteen  louis,  once 
the  property  of  Beaumarchais,  did 
veritably  upset  the  parliament  Mau- 
peou,  and  have  therefore,  like 
Hampden's  ship-money,  a  right  to 
a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  history. 
Casti,  the  Italian  poet,  wrote  a  hun- 
dred sonnets  on  his  '  Tre  Guili,' 
but  it  required  greater  talent  and 
more  courage  to  write  such  plead- 
ings as  those  of  Beaumarchais  about 
these  fifteen  louis. 

The  story  of  the  trial  about  this 
sum  of  money  has  not  only  intrinsic 
historic  interest,  but  makes  us  in- 
timately acquainted  with  a  man 
whose  splendid  talents  have  never 
been  so  widely  appreciated  as  they 
deserved.  Not  Voltaire,  or  Dide- 
rot, or  Rousseau  is  a  more  cha- 
racteristic representative  of  the 
eighteenth  century  than  Beaumar- 
chais. During  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life  he  was  connected  with 
all  the  great  contemporary  politi- 
cal and  social  movements;  and  his 
wit  and  genius,  as  displayed  in  lit- 
erature, were  also  most  essentially 
of  his  time.  Gay,  clever,  witty,  ver- 
satile, active,  all-enterprising  and 
indomitable,  he  was,  like  his  own 
Figaro,  everything  by  turns,  but  on 
a  grander  scale  and  more  serious 
fashion.  He,  like  Figaro,  "made 
haste  to  laugh  at  everything  for  fear 
he  should  be  obliged  to  cry;"  and 
he  had  his  own  life  assuredly  in 
view  when  he  made  Figaro  say  that 
he  was  "accueilli  dans  une  ville, 
emprisonne  dans  Fautre,  et  partout 
superieur  aux  evenements,  loue  par 
ceux-c,i,  blame"  par  ceux-la,  aidant 
au  bon  temps,  supportant  le  mau- 
vais,  se  moquant  des  sots,  bravant 
les  mechants,  riant  de  sa  misere,  et 
faisant  la  barbe  a  tout  le  monde;" 
for  Beaumarchais  passed  his  life 
himself,  "  en  faisant  la  barbe  a  tout 
lemonde."  He  quitted  his  first  occu- 


pation of  watchmaker  at  twenty- 
four,  and  became  successively  a 
courtier,  a  teacher  of  the  harp  to 
royal  princesses,  a  merchant,  army 
victualler,  a  contractor  and  specu- 
lator, a  writer  for  the  stage,  both 
in  sentimental  melodrama  and  in 
comedy,  a  composer  of  operas,  a 
publicist,  a  manufacturer,  a  pub- 
lisher, a  secret  diplomatic  and  court 
agent,  a  ministerial  adviser,  and, 
above  all,  the  character  in  which 
we  here  principally  deal  with  him — 
the  most  brilliant  pleader  in  his  own 
lawsuit  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Nothing  was  too  high,  nothing  too 
low.  for  his  mercurial  intellect ;  the 
same  man  who  in  his  youth  invent- 
ed a  new  escapement  for  a  watch, 
and  amused  his  age  with  its  two 
most  daring  and  witty  comedies, 
drove  a  false  parliament  from  its 
benches,  using  by  turns  the  lath 
of  Harlequin  and  the  scourge  of 
indignant  eloquence ;  planned  new 
political  alliances ;  sent  out  a  fleet 
of  forty  vessels  of  his  own,  whose 
officers  jestingly  called  him  their 
"  sovereign,"  and  got  decorated  for 
their  valour  for  the  brilliant  part 
they  took  in  naval  actions  with 
Beaumarchais's  ships.  But  not 
only  in  what  he  did,  but  in  what  he 
suffered,  was  Beaumarchais  a  most 
remarkable  man.  His  good  and  ill 
luck  were  equally  singular.  For- 
tune was  to  him  a  capricious,  pas- 
sionate, uneven-tempered  mistress. 
Close  on  the  heels  of  every  success 
followed  some  signal  disaster.  The 
most  placable  of  men,  his  life  was 
a  long  series  of  lawsuits.  He  chose 
for  epigraph,  My  life  is  a  combat. 
Law,  chicane,  envy,  malice,  and  de- 
traction waited  for  him  at  every 
upward  step  he  made.  His  despair 
was  so  great  at  one  time  that  sui- 
cide seemed  the  only  escape  from 
a  life  of  ignominy.  That  which 
he  considered  as  his  greatest  po- 
litical achievement,  the  alliance  of 
France  with  the  revolted  colonies 
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of  America,  was  the  cause  of  endless 
tribulation.  He  got  the  thanks  of 
Congress  for  his  services  in  a  public 
vote,  but  he  was  nearly  ruined  by 
the  advances  of  money  which  he 
had  made  in  their  cause,  and  his 
claims  upon  the  American  Govern- 
ment were  only  settled  in  part  to 
his  grandchildren  in  1836.  Finally, 
during  the  Kevolution,  a  patriotic 
undertaking  brought  upon  him  pro- 
scription, daily  and  hourly  fears  for 
his  life,  flight,  imprisonment,  exile, 
and  every  calamity  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  except  the  guillotine,  from 
which  his  own  head,  and  those  of 
his  wife  and  daughter  and  sister, 
had  the  most  miraculous  escapes. 
One  circumstance  alone  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  incongruous  character 
of  his  destiny.  He  had  built  for 
his  old  age,  after  he  had  acquired 
a  splendid  fortune,  a  magnificent 
house  on  the  Boulevards,  one  of  the 
sights  of  Paris;  but  so  unconscious 
was  he  of  the  approach  of  the  Re  volu- 
tion, that  he  fixed  his  house  in  sight 
of  the  Bastile,  in  the  jaws  of  the 
Revolution  itself,  in  the  volcanic  re- 
gions of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine, 
so  that  at  every  outbreak  of  the 
populace  his  was  the  very  first  ha- 
bitation to  be  deluged  with  the  up- 
rising of  revolutionary  fury.  But 
in  his  very  darkest  hour  his  naivete 
and  his  bonliommie  never  left  him, 
and  care  to  the  end  of  his  life  could 
make  no  more  impression  on  his 
heart  than  on  a  child's. 

The  following  sketch  of  himself 
from  his  own  pen  was  recognised  by 
his  friends  as  a  faithful  portrait  : — 

"  And  you,  0  who  have  known  me, 
you  who  have  always  been  near  me,  O 
my  friends  !  Say  if  you  have  ever  seen 
anything  more  in  me  than  a  man  con- 
stantly gay,  loving  with  an  equal  passion 
study  and  pleasure  ;  inclined  indeed,  but 
without  bitterness,  to  raillery,  and  tak- 
ing it  in  my  turn  readily  enough  when 
tempered  into  wit  ;  sustaining,  perhaps, 
with  too  much  ardour  his  own  opinion 
when  he  believes  it  just,  but  reverenc- 
ing highly,  and  without  envy,  everybody 
whose  superiority  is  recognisable  ;  con- 
fiding as  to  his  own  interests,  even  to 
negligence ;  active  when  occasion  spurs 


him  ;  easy  and  tranquil  after  the  storm  ; 
without  a  care  in  prosperity,  and  main- 
taining such  constancy  and  serenity  in 
misfortune  as  to  astonish  his  most  fa- 
miliar friends." 

The  descendants  of  Beaumar- 
chais  preserve  with  religious  care  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  framed  with 
pasted  strips  to  keep  it  together — 
a  piece  of  paper  blackened  and 
thumbed  and  tattered  with  long 
and  hard  usage,  with  the  turn- 
ing over  and  over  of  countless 
hands,  which  have  held  it  up  to 
scrutinising  eyes  to  see  if  it 
were  a  forged  document  or  no. 
This  was  nothing  more  than  a 
short  statement  of  accounts  be- 
tween Beaumarchais  and  Paris  Du- 
verney,  the  celebrated  financier, 
and  the  primary  cause  of  the  two 
great  lawsuits  of  Beaumarchais. 
The.  heir  of  Paris  Duverney,  the 
Comte  de  la  Blache,  declared  it  to 
be  forgery  ;  and  such  was  the  first 
point  at  issue  in  a  cause  destined 
to  agitate  France  and  interest  all 
Europe,  and  nearly  consign  Beau- 
marchais to  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon hangman.  Was  the  light- 
hearted  Barber  of  Seville  to  be  re- 
duced to  beggary,  and  to  be  brand- 
ed with  hot  iron  as  a  cheat,  a  felon, 
and  a  calumniator  of  justice  ?  He 
was  within  an  ace  of  being  so,  but 
his  wit,  his  genius,  and  his  courage 
saved  him,  and  nothing  else. 

Beaumarchais's  name,  as  is  well- 
known,  was  not  originally  Beaumar- 
chais, but  Caron— Pierre  Augustus 
Caron — born  in  1732,  son  of  Caron 
a  well-known  watchmaker  in  the 
Rue  St  Denis.  In  the  second 
stage  of  his  famous  lawsuit,  Ma- 
dame Goezman,  the  wife  of  his  ad- 
versary, a  judge  of  Alsatian  origin, 
spoke  contemptuously  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  father. 

"  Vous  entamez  ce  chef-d'oeuvre,"  he 
replied,  "par  me  reprocher  1'dtat  de 
mes  ancetres.  Helas !  Madame,  il  est 
trop  vrai  que  le  dernier  de  tous  re- 
unnissait  a  plusieurs  branches  de  com- 
merce une  assez  grande  celebrite  dans 
1'art  de  1'horlogerie.  Force"  de  passer 
condamnation  sur  cet  article,  j'avoue 
avec  douleur  que  je  ne  puis  me 
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Javer  du  juste  reproclie  que  vous  me 
faites  d'etre  le  fils  de  mon  pere.  .  .  . 
Mais  votis  qui  me  reprochez  mon  pere, 
vous  n'avez  pas  1'idee  de  sa  geuereux 
cooAir.  En  verite,  horlogerie  a  part,  je 
n'en  vois  aucun  centre  qui  je  vou- 
Insse  le  troquer  ;  mats  je  connais  trop 
bien  la  valeur  du  temps  qu'il  m'apprit  ft 
mesurer  pour  le  perdre  &  relever  de  par- 
•eilles  fadaises." 

We  need  hardly  repeat  the  well- 
known  anecdote  of  the  "grand 
seigneur"  advancing  to  Beaumar- 
chais, as  in  after  life  he  was  tra- 
versing one  of  the  salons  of 
Versailles,  and  presenting  him  be- 
fore a  crowd  with  his  watch  and 
asking  him  to  examine  it,  and 
of  Beaumarchais  taking  it,  pre- 
tending to  look  at  it,  and  letting 
it  drop,  with  the  answer,  "qu'il 
n'avait  pas  la  main  bien  sure  au- 
jourffhui"  Beaumarchais,  how- 
ever, was  an  inventive  young  watch- 
maker, for  he  invented,  we  said,  a 
new  escapement,  and  was  called  to 
Court  to  explain  his  invention  to 
the  King ;  and  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour wore  one  of  the  new  inven- 
tion, marked  Car  on  fils,  so  small 
that  it  could  be  set  in  a  ring. 

He  continued  watchmaking  till 
he  was  twenty-four.  His  inven- 
tion and  his  father's  position  as 
Oourt  watchmaker  brought  fine 
ladies  to  his  shop :  one  of  them, 
<i  widow,  was  smitten  by  Beaumar- 
•chais's  good  looks,  and  married  him. 
With  the  widow's  money  he  bought 
the  office  of  her  late  husband  at 
•Court — controlleur  de  la  bouche  du 
roi — and  a  grant  of  nobility,  taking 
the  title  from  one  of  his  wife's 
-estates,  and  he  was  thus  set  up  as 
a  courtier — in  those  days  the  only 
road  to  fortune,  and  the  only  way 
of  public  life.  Beaumarchais  said 
his  title  of  nobility  was  unimpeach- 
.able  —  it  was  in  real  parchment 
sealed  with  green  wax,  and  "  J'en 
.ai  la  quittance." 

This  wife  did  not  live  more 
than  a  year  after  her  marriage  with 
Beaumarchais,  and  he  was  accused 
later  by  his  enemies  of  having 
poisoned  her,  as  he  was  also  of 


having  poisoned  his  second  wife;  to 
which  he  replied  that  "  it  was  well 
known  he  had  also  eaten  his 
grandmother  between  slices  of 
bread  and  butter."  If  he  had  poi- 
soned her  he  would  have  acted 
with  less  than  his  usual  ability,  for 
he  had  omitted  to  register  his  mar- 
riage-settlement, and  so  lost  all  her 
fortune  ;  nevertheless  the  marriage 
was  the  occasion  of  his  quitting 
the  watchmaker's  shop,  and  getting 
a  footing  at  Versailles,  where,  being 
a  good  musician,  his  knowledge  of 
the  harp  caused  him  to  become 
teacher  of  that  instrument  to  the 
king's  daughters  —  Cocfa,  Loque, 
Chiffe,  and  Graille, — but  a  teacher 
without  pay,  with  unlimited  commis- 
sions to  buy  music  and  musical  in- 
struments, and  to  pay  for  them  and 
get  paid  as  he  best  could.  It  speaks 
well  for  him  that  the  Dauphin  who 
died,  and  was  one  of  the  few  good 
people  of  Versailles,  liked  Beau- 
marchais. The  familiarity  of  Beau- 
marchais with  the  Princesses  en- 
abled him  to  gratify  Paris  Duver- 
ney,  and  to  obtain  for  him  a  royal 
visit  to  the  Military  School  which 
the  financier  assisted  in  founding. 
And  Paris  Duverney,  who  was  now 
a  very  old  man  and  had  made  the 
fortune  of  Voltaire,  resolved  in  gra- 
titude to  make  that  of  Beaumar- 
chais also. 

He  lent  Beaumarchais  money, 
purchased  for  him  various  posts 
about  Court ;  the  finest  of  all,  allow- 
ed Beaumarchais  to  sign  himself, 
Pierre  Augustus  Car  on  de  Beau- 
marchais, Conseiller  Secretaire  du 
Roi,  Lieutenant-General  des  Chasses 
au  Bailliage  et  Capitanerie  de  la 
Varenne  du  Louvre,  grande  Venerie 
et  Fauconnerie.  The  money  lent 
by  Duverney  was  to  be  repaid,  and 
was  repaid,  by  the  gains  of  Beaumar- 
chais in  various  commercial  enter- 
prises into  which  the  financier  in- 
troduced him,  one  of  which  was  an 
army-victualling  contract ;  another, 
the  farming  of  the  forest  of  Chinon 
in  Touraine.  Under  the  wing  of 
Paris  Duverney,  Beaumarchais  made 
rapid  progress  in  becoming  a  sue- 
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cessful  speculator  and  man  of  busi- 
ness ;  lie  was  quick,  shrewd,  pene- 
trating, and  indefatigably  industri- 
ous in  all  his  undertakings,  and 
the  energy  with  which  he  was 
ready  to  throw  himself  into  all 
sorts  of  new  enterprises  was  as- 
tounding. During  a  rapid  visit 
to  Spain,  he  overwhelmed  the 
Ministers  with  projects  of  every 
kind  for  imparting  new  life  to 
their  desolate  country,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  being  appointed  con- 
tractor for  the  supply  of  the  Span- 
ish army  all  over  the  world. 
Later,  he  never  forgot  his  obliga- 
tions to  Duverney,  for  in  his  fine 
house  in  the  Faubourg  St  An- 
toine,  a  bust  of  his  benefactor 
formed  one  of  the  Penates  of  the 
hall,  with  the  inscription — 

"II  m'instruisit  dans  mes  travaux,* 
Je  lui  dois  le  peu  que  je  vaux." 

Beaumarchais  is  indeed  one  of 
those  men  of  whom  posterity  form 
a  false  conception,  because  they 
know  him  only  in  the  light  of  a 
literary  success,  which  success  does 
not  represent  at  all  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  serious  part  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  *  Barbier  de  Seville,'  which 
is  immortal  on  the  French  stage,  and 
which  has  been  further  immortal- 
ised by  Rossini — which  draws  at  the 
Theatre  Francois  better  at  the  pre- 
sent day  than  any  play  of  Moliere 
— merely  represents  Beaumarchais 
the  wit,  when  the  man  himself  was 
of  a  wonderfully  multiplex  nature, 
comprising  three  or  four  other 
Beaumarchais  far  more  serious  in 
his  own  eyes.  There  was  Beau- 
marchais the  patriot,  Beaumar- 
chais the  man  of  business,  Beaumar- 
chais the  sentimental  dramaturge, 
and  Grandison  Beaumarchais, — for 
it  is  strange  enough  that  Beaumar- 
chais made  his  debut  on  the  stage 
in  the  sentimental  melodrama, 
following  in  the  steps  of  Diderot ; 
and  in  his  own  family,  and  among 
his  most  intimate  friends,  he  was 
styled  Grandison,  from  the  gener- 
ous and  grand  seigneur  fashion  with 
which  he  sustained  his  first  burst 
of  good  fortune.  Nevertheless  his 
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prosperity  had  made  him  many 
enemies  :  he  confessed  later  that 
he  was  perhaps,  at  the  period  of 
his  life  immediately  preceding  his 
great  trial,  unpeu  avantageuxj  and 
a  foyer  de  haines  secretes  was,  in  the 
words  of  La  Harpe,  gradually  gain- 
ing strength,  ready  to  break  out  into 
a  blaze  if  the  shadow  of  adversity 
should  fall  upon  him  for  a  while. 
Such  a  shadow,  and  indeed  a  toler- 
ably thick  darkness,  did  come  about 
him  in  the  celebrated  prosecution  of 
the  Comte  Faloz  de  la  Blache. 

The  Comte  Faloz  de  la  Blache  was 
the  nephew  and  sole  heir,  and  lega- 
tee of  the  rich,  old,  childless  ParisDu- 
verney.  He  was  malignant,  covet- 
ous, and  revengeful,  and  had  viewed 
the  sudden  fortune  of  Beaumar- 
chais, formed  under  the  auspices  of 
his  uncle,  with  the  most  envious 
eyes.  Ever  on  the  watch  about  the 
old  man  to  protect  his  expectations, 
he  had  besieged  his  deathbed  with 
a  notary  to  extract  from  him  all  it 
was  possible  in  the  way  of  testa- 
mentary dispositions.  He  made  a 
profession  of  hating  Beaumarchais, 
and  said  he  would  spend  100,000 
crowns  to  ruin  him.  No  sooner, 
then,  was  the  breath  out  of  old 
Duverney's  body  than  La  Blache 
called  Beaumarchais  to  account 
for  all  monies  received  of  his  late 
patron.  Beaumarchais  answered 
by  producing  the  above-mentioned 
document,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  that  all  accounts  had  been 
settled  between  Duverney  and  him- 
self, and  that  on  the  settlement 
15,000  livres  were  due  to  him, 
Beaumarchais.  La  Blache  de- 
clared this  document  to  be  a  for- 
gery, and  proceeded  to  prosecute 
Beaumarchais  at  law  before  the 
parliament  of  Paris  ;  and  during 
the  course  of  the  trial,  which  lasted 
seven  years,  spared  neither  money 
nor  villany  to  ruin  his  adversary, 
and  indeed  brought  him  to  the  very 
brink  of  despair  and  absolute  ruin. 
La  Blache  was  defeated  at  a  first 
trial  before  the  real  Parliament  of 
France,  but  he  appealed  again  to 
the  corrupt  Maupeou  parliament 
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which  had  taken  its  place,  and  got 
a  verdict ;  so  that  Beaumarchais 
found  himself  engaged  to  clear  his 
reputation  in  a  conflict  with  the 
most  venal  magistrature  which  ever 
sat  in  his  country,  and  his  quarrel 
became  one  of  public  importance, 
since  the  appointment  of  this  false 
parliament  had  upset  the  only  re- 
maining protection  against  arbi- 
trary power  in  France,  and  was  de- 
tested throughout  the  kingdom. 

La  Blache,  indeed,  began  by  a 
brilliant  stroke  of  Machiavellian- 
ism. He  contrived  to  discredit 
Beaumarchais  with  the  royal  Prin- 
cesses, whose  favour  had  done  so 
much  for  the  advancement  of  his 
adversary ;  he  persuaded  them  that 
Beaumarchais  had  made  an  impro- 
per use  of  their  names  in  the  affair, 
and  so  got  the  Princesses  to  publish 
a  declaration  that  they  took  no  in- 
terest in  his  trial. 

But  Beaumarchais  himself,  with 
that  extraordinary  facility  which 
accompanied  him  through  life  of 
getting  into  additional  scrapes 
when  already  up  to  the  ears  in 
trouble,  fell  into  a  new  difficulty 
at  the  very  outset,  which  had  a 
most  prejudicial  effect  on  the  com- 
mencing stages  of  his  trial. 

The  Due  de  Chaulnes  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Due  de 
Luynes,the  favourite  of  Louis  XIII. 
Of  immense  muscular  frame,  with 
a  nature  so  savage,  violent,  and  un- 
governable that  all  his  family  stood 
in  terror  of  him,  this  grand  seigneur 
had  already  been  banished  from 
France  for  outrageous  conduct, 
when  fate  brought  him  into  colli- 
sion with  Beaumarchais.  During 
his  banishment  he  had  been  in  the 
East,  lived  among  the  Bedouins, 
and  brought  back  an  ape,  whom  he 
shamefully  ill-used,  though  it  was 
the  only  living  creature  he  could 
get  to  stay  with  him.  This  furious 
nature  was  nursed  into  a  state  of 
ungovernable  fury  against  Beau- 
marchais, by  jealousy  of  the  good 
graces  in  which  the  latter  stood 
with  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Men- 
ard,  an  actress  of  the  Comedie 


Fra^aise,  who  received  the  first 
wits  of  the  day — Chamfort,  Rulhi- 
eres,  Marmontel,  and  others — at  her 
house,  together  with  some  of  the 
grand  seigneurs  of  the  Court,  and 
whom  the  Duke  was  violently 
anxious  to  protect.  Mademoiselle 
Menard,  on  her  side,  felt  nothing 
but  a  wish  to  keep  the  Duke  at  a 
distance,  though  obliged  to  be  care- 
ful, since,  indeed,  her  theatrical 
prospects  had  suffered  severely  since 
she  had  refused  to  be  protected  by 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  eighty  years,  a  red 
nose,  and  a  wrinkled  parchment 
face,  still  thought  he  had  claims  to 
be  a  protector,  and,  as  first  gentle- 
man-in-waiting  on  the  King,  was 
all-powerful  in  theatrical  matters. 
Mademoiselle  Menard,  however, 
silly  creature,  fell  violently  in  love 
with  Beaumarchais,  who,  having 
this  La  Blache  trial  before  him,  with 
all  necessity  for  keeping  his  head 
clear  and  his  hands  free,  and  no 
wish  to  come  into  collision  with 
such  grand  seigneurs  as  the  Due 
de  Richelieu  and  the  Due  de 
Chaulnes,  had,  on  becoming  aware 
of  the  inclinations  of  the  actress, 
avoided  her  house,  and  determined 
not  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
temptation.  Six  months  passed 
away,  during  which  Beaumarchais 
had  kept  out  of  the  way  of  La 
Menard,  when  one  morning  Beau- 
marchais's  faithful  friend  and  cash- 
ier Gudin  called  on  the  actress,  and 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  reproached 
Beaumarchais  with  having  deserted 
her.  The  Due  de  Chaulnes  enters, 
hears  Beaumarchais's  name  men- 
tioned, bursts  into  a  blaze  of  wrath, 
and  flies  off  with  threats  of  ven- 
geance. Gudin  rushes  away  to 
warn  his  friend,  and  was  mounting 
the  steps  of  the  Pont  Neuf  when 
he  was  seized  violently  by  the 
skirts  from  behind,  and  fell  back 
into  the  arms  of  the  Duke,  who 
bore  him  off  under  his  arm  like  a 
bird  of  prey.  Gudin  faintly  hopes 
"  M.  le  Due  will  not  murder  him." 
The  Duke  replies,  with  an  oath,  he 
will  murder  nobody  but  Beaumar- 
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chais,  and  that  when  he  had  run 
his  sword  through  his  body,  and 
plucked  out   his    h,eart    with  his 
teeth,   he   will  be   content.      The 
Duke  insists  that  Gudin  shall  find 
Beaumarchais  for  him ;  thrusts  the 
cashier  into  his  coach,  who  tries  to 
escape  by  the  opposite   door ;    a 
violent  struggle  ensues   before  an 
attendant  crowd,  amid  which  Gudin 
escapes  by  leaving  his  wig  in  the 
Duke's  hand.      Meanwhile  Beau- 
marchais, who  in  the  office  which 
he    still   held   as   Captain   of  the 
Royal  Chase  and  Warrenry,  held  a 
small  court  of  1iis  own,  was  sitting 
quietly  in  his  little  judicial  state, 
judging  offences  against  the  King's 
game,  when  the  Duke  entered  in 
fiery  wrath,   requesting  Beaumar- 
chais's immediate  company,  for  he 
wanted  to  tear  out  his  heart,  and 
thirsted  for  his  blood.     Beaumar- 
chais replied,  "  O,  is  it  only  that, 
M.  le  Due  ]  allow  business  to  pre- 
cede pleasure;"  he  causes  a  chair 
to  be  offered  in  the  blandest  man- 
ner to  the  angry  Duke,  who  rises 
from  time  to  time  in  wrath,  crying, 
"  Will   you  soon   have   done,  M. 
Beaumarchais  ? "    The  judge  of  the 
King's  warrenry  managed  to  pro- 
tract this   scene   for  two    hours  : 
when  it  was  over,  the  Duke  insisted 
they  should  enter  his  coach  and  go 
and  fight  at  once.     They  sought  for 
seconds,  but  no  one  would  accom- 
pany the  Duke  in  that  mad  state. 
Beaumarchais    thought    they   had 
~  better  separate  for  a  while,  but  a 
violent  scuffle  ensued  at  the  very 
mention  of  the  thing.     Beaumar- 
chais then  proposed  that  they  should 
dine  together  at  his  house,  and  that 
the  Duke  should  see  if  he  could  find 
&  second.    Consequently  they  go  to 
Beaumarchais's  own  house,  where 
the  Duke  dashes  at  Beaumarchais's 
private  letters,  will  not  let  him  have 
.a  pen,  swears  at  his  servants,  seizes 
Beaumarchais's    own    sword,    and 
tries  to  run  him  through.  Beaumar- 
chais closes  with  him,  grapples  him 
round  the  waist,  and  receives  the 
Duke's  fist  dashed  in  his  face,  is 
-covered  with  blood,  but  drags  his 


adversary  to  the  bell  and  rings  for 
help.  Beaumarchais's  old  father 
and  the  servants  come  rushing  in 
to  his  assistance,  among  whom  the 
cook  is  with  some  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  finishing  the  Duke 
with  his  cleaver.  They  succeeded, 
however,  in  taking  Beaumarchais's 
sword  away  from  the  Duke,  who 
clutches  at  his  antagonist's  hair,  and 
drags  a  handful  out  by  the  roots. 
Beaumarchais  let  go  his  hold,  and 
struck  the  Duke  in  the  face. 
"Wretch!"  cried  he,  "strikest 
thou  a  due  et  pair?  "  he  then  drew 
his  own  sword,  and  dashed  about 
right  and  left,  wounding  several 
of  his  unarmed  opponents,  until 
the  arrival  of  a  commissaire  de  police 
put  an  end  to  the  scene,  and  the 
due  et  pair  was  persuaded  by  magis- 
terial intercession  to  return  home. 

It  might  be  imagined  after  such 
a  scene  that  Beaumarchais  would 
not  have  been  much  in  a  humour 
for  society  that  evening :  neverthe- 
less, being  engaged  to  read  a  first 
version  of  the  '  Barbier  de  Seville ' 
among  some  friends  that  evening, 
he  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  with 
a  damaged  countenance  but  un- 
diminished  gaiety,  read  his  comedy 
with  spirit,  made  a  humorous  story 
out  of  the  morning's  fray,  and 
passed  a  good  part  of  the  night  in 
playing  the  harp  and  singing  Span- 
ish songs. 

A  duel  was  rendered  impossible 
by  arrests  of  the  two  parties  by 
order  of  the  Minister,  and  the  affair 
was  terminated  by  a  decision  of 
the  Tribunal  des  Marechaux,  before 
whom  it  was  brought.  The  Duke 
was  sent  to  the  Chateau  de  Vin- 
cennes,  and  Beaumarchais  acquit- 
ted ;  but  the  Duke  de  la  Vrilliere, 
one  of  the  vilest  Ministers  who  ever 
disgraced  any  government — whose 
mistress  sold  lettres  des  cachets,  and 
who  even  spat  upon  the  cross  of  the 
order  of  St  Louis  at  the  suggestion 
of  this  mistress — to  show  his  con- 
tempt of  anything  like  noble  merit, 
launched  a  lettrt  de  cachet  at  Beau- 
marchais, on  the  ground  that  he 
had  treated  his  arrest  too  lightly, 
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and  lodged  him  in  the  prison  of 
For  VEveque,  there  to  reflect  on  the 
respect  due  to  all  dues  et  j)airs. 

This  imprisonment  of  Beaumar- 
chais,  together  with  the  scandal 
which  the  quarrel  with  the  Due  de 
Chaulnes  raised  about  his  name 
just  at  that  time,  was  an  incalcul- 
able injury.  He  was  on  his  trial 
for  forgery,  and  his  adversary,  the 
Comte  de  la  Blache,  was  going 
about  the  world  canvassing  the 
judges,  and  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned to  effect  his  ruin ;  while 
he  himself  was  immured  in  a 
dungeon,  addressing  memoire  after 
memoire  to  the  Minister  to  get 
released  and  prove  he  was  right. 
Foolish  Beaumarchais !  if  he  had 
proved  himself  wrong,  he  would 
have  been  far  more  likely  to  get 
out  of  imprisonment;  did  not  his 
own  Barber  of  Seville  say,  if  such 
wretches  as  he  were  allowed  to  be 
right,  all  authority  was  at  an  end 
for  ever  ? 

While  Beaumarchais  was  pacing 
up  and  down  his  cell,  and  looking 
through  the  bars  in  grim  despera- 
tion at  the  state  of  his  affairs,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  little  note : — 

"  NEUILLY,  2  Mars  1773. 

"  MONSIEUE, — Je  vous  envoie  ma 

bourse,  parceque  dans  un  prison  on 

est  toujours  malheureux.     Je  suis 

f  ache  que  vous  etes  en  prison.    Tous 

les  matins  et  tous  les  jours  je  dis  un 

Ave  Maria  pour  vous. — J'ai  1'hon- 

neur  d'etre,   monsieur,  votre  tres 

humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur, 

CONSTANT." 

This  note  was  written  in  the 
little  hand  of  Constant  Normand 
d'Etiolles,  then  ten  years  of  age, 
who  might  even  now  be  alive — a 
very  old  man.  He  was  one  of 
Beaumarchais's  little  friends,  who 
had  lost  a  little  boy  of  his  own 
not  long  before,  on  which  fact  he 
touched  lightly  and  feelingly  in  a 
charming  note  addressed  to  little 
Constant's  mother  in  a  note  en- 
closing a  reply  to  her  child — for 
Beaumarchais  had  a  tender-hearted 
love  for  children,  which  no  trouble 


and  turmoil  prevented  him  from- 
showing. 

At  last  Beaumarchais  yielded 
to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends; 
he  wrote  a  suppliant  and  submis- 
sive letter  to  the  Due  de  la  Vril- 
liere,  and  was  allowed  to  emerge 
from  his  prison  daily  in  the  com- 
pany of  an  agent  de  police,  to  go 
about  the  business  of  his  trial,  and 
pay  visits  to  his  judges.  But  the 
shadow  of  discredit  had  fallen  upon 
him,  so  that  Judge  Goezman,  who- 
had  been  named  his  own  rap- 
porteur on  the  trial  —  the  judge 
who  was  bound  to  make  a  special 
examination  of  the  merits  of  his- 
case,  could  not  be  so  much  as  seen, 
except  for  one  moment  by  chance, 
peeping  through  the  blinds  as  his 
suitor  knocked  at  the  gate,  and  then 
drawing  back.  However,  Beau- 
marchais was  surreptitiously  in- 
formed that,  by  sending  a  hundred 
louis  through  a  certain  publisher 
Le  Jay,  who  would  hand  the  same 
over  to  Madame  Goezman,  one 
audience  at  least  might  be  ob- 
tained. Beaumarchais  hesitated 
to  begin  to  administer  bribes  to 
his  judges;  but  his  sister  Julie, 
who  always  watched  over  his  wel- 
fare, paid  fifty  louis  privately  for 
him ;  yet  even  then  no  audience 
was  to  be  had.  She  then  paid 
fifty  more,  and  the  audience  was  in- 
stantly granted.  It  was,  however,, 
a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  Judge 
Goezman  smirked  satirically  all  the 
time,  and  made  every  kind  of  trivial 
objection.  Beaumarchais,  now  des- 
perate, bargained  for  another  au- 
dience through  Le  Jay.  A  gold 
repeater  watch,  set  with  diamonds,, 
was  sent  to  Madame  Goezman  ;  an* 
other  audience  was  then  promised  i£ 
fifteen  louis  more  were  sent  for  the 
secretary.  These  fifteen  louis  were 
paid,  but  the  audience  was  never 
given.  The  trial  before  the  MaupeoiL 
Parliament  came  on :  Goezman  sum- 
med up  against  Beaumarchais ;  and< 
judgment  was  pronounced  reversing 
the  former  decision  of  the  veritable 
Parliament.  By  this  verdict  Beau- 
marchais was  convicted  of  forgery,. 
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fined  .£4000,  and  Goezman  boasted 
aloud  "  that  his  summing-up  had 
-carried  every  judge  with  him." 

But  this  was  not  all.  Beaumar- 
•cliais  was  still  a  prisoner  at  For 
I'Eveque,  and  the  Comte  de  la 
Elache  had  him  at  his  mercy.  All 
his  old  accounts  with  Paris  Duver- 
ney  were  ripped  up  again  ;  and  La 
Blache  engaged  an  army  of  the  crea- 
tures of  the  law — catchpoles,  court 
ushers,  bailiffs,  bandoleers — to  enter 
into  possession  of  every  seizable  scrap 
of  Beaumarchais' s  property.  His  old 
father  and  his  sisters,  whom  he  had 
established  in  a  house  in  the  Rue 
de  Conde,  were  turned  out  of  doors; 
while  crowds  of  creditors  took 
fright,  and  came  down  in  one  pack 
on  Beaumarchais  and  his  family. 
Poor  Beaumarchais  was  thus  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  abject  de- 
spair that,  as  he  wrote  subsequent- 
ly in  his  pleadings  against  Goez- 
man, "  Je  faisais  honte  et  pitie  a 
moi-meme."  While  in  this  state 
he  was  released  from  prison,  when 
a  fresh  blow  came  upon  him,  ad- 
ministered by  Judge  Goezman.  He 
denounced  Beaumarchais  to  the 
Maupeou  parliament  for  having 
attempted  in  vain  to  bribe  him 
through  his  wife,  and  for  having 
calumniated  them  both.  But  he 
was  little  aware  of  the  vigour  and 
indomitable  spirit  still  left  in  the 
defenceless  man  now  at  bay,  with 
all  the  world  against  him.  This 
new  calamity  was  the  salvation  of 
Beaumarchais.  A  felon's  fate  was 
prepared  for  him  ;  if  convicted,  he 
had  no  mercy  to  look  for  from  man. 
He  arose  in  desperate  energy,  fought 
a  new  battle  with  the  corrupt  judge 
backed  by  his  associates  on  the 
bench,  and  fought  it  so  well  that 
in  a  year  he  became  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  France.  "  He  was  the 
horror  of  all  Paris  a  year  ago," 
wrote  Grimm  in  1773.  "  Every- 
body, on  the  word  of  his  neighbour, 
believed  him  capable  of  the  worst 
crimes;  and  to  day  all  the  world  is 
mad  after  him." 

The  whole  affair  hinged  on  the 
last  fifteen  louis  paid  to  Le  Jay,  and 


demanded  by  Madame  Goezman  for 
the  secretary ;  for  she  had  scrupu- 
lously returned  the  hundred  louis 
and  the  watch,  but  kept  the  smaller 
sum. 

The  destruction  of  the  old  Par- 
liament was  the  gravest  political 
error  of  a  reign  which  was  full  of 
error  and  baseness  of  every  kind. 
The  old  Parliament,  in  spite  of  its 
faults — of  its  clumsy,  half-political, 
half-judicial  assumptions  of  autho- 
rity, and  its  barbarous  persecu- 
tions, tortures,  and  assassination  of 
Galas,  Labarre,  and  Lally — was  re- 
spected as  the  only  remaining  insti- 
tution which  operated  as  a  check  on 
absolute  power.  The  King,  exas- 
perated by  opposition  to  some  of 
his  edicts,  had  destroyed  it  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  Chancellor  Mau- 
peou ;  and  the  magistrates  had  been 
roused  from  their  beds  one  night 
by  mousquetaires,  and  hurried  off  to 
exile  in  the  country. 

The  parliament  known  as  the 
Maupeou  parliament  took  its  place 
amid  public  laughter  and  derision, 
the  very  avocats  refusing  to  plead 
before  them.  People  wore  galons 
a  la  Chancellerie^  in  ridicule  of  the 
Chancellor — galons  of  false  gold 
warranted  not  to  turn  red — and 
the  women  prattled  in  every  salon 
indignantly  about  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  and  irremovable 
magistrates  ;  so  that  it  was  said,  if 
Maupeou  could  make  the  barristers 
speak  and  the  women  hold  their 
tongues,  he  might  get  through  with 
his  Maupeou  parliament. 

The  quick  eye  of  Beaumarchais 
saw  that  something  might  be  made 
out  of  this  situation,  and  with  a 
masterly  adroitness  he  wrote  a 
little  note  to  Madame  Goezman, 
asking  for  the  fifteen  louis  which 
she  had  forgotten  to  return, — thus 
putting  her  in  the  dilemma  either 
of  returning  the  fifteen  louis  and 
so  proving  her  acceptance  of  the 
bribes  offered  her,  or  of  denying 
the  whole  transaction  and  accusing 
him  of  calumny.  Judge  Goezman 
and  his  wife  had  no  choice ;  and, 
imagining  that  it  was  easy  still  fur- 
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ther  to  ruin  a  man  of  such  noto- 
riously bad  credit,  summoned  Beau- 
inarcbais  to  the  Maupeou  parlia- 
ment. Beaumarchais  was  now  forced 
to  prove  that  the  fifteen  louis  had 
been  accepted  and  kept  on,  penalty 
in  case  of  failure  of  being  branded 
by  the  hangman,  and  suffering  any 
punishment  his  judges  chose  to  in- 
flict citra  mortem.  Had  things 
come  to  this  pass,  Beaumarchais 
had  resolved  upon  suicide  ;  so  that 
he  had,  indeed,  staked  his  life  on 
the  issue. 

Beaumarchais  now  having  to 
plead  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
with  the  usual  audacity  of  his  char- 
acter, ventured  upon  a  method  of 
defence  such  as  never  was  adopted 
before.  He  pleaded  his  cause,  not 
so  much  to  the  corrupt  judges  who 
had  to  pass  sentence  upon  him,  as 
to  the  public ;  he  was  the  first 
man  in  France  who  dared  to  court 
public  opinion  and  solicit  it  as 
an  ally.  He  threw  aside  all  the 
old  rules  of  secrecy  in  criminal 
matters,  and  pleaded  boldly  from 
the  sellette  of  the  accused  to  the 
whole  nation,  by  means  of  printed 
pleadings.  But  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  light  Parisian  public  of 
those  times  he  must  both  interest 
and  amuse;  and  under  pain  of 
death,  as  it  were,  he  did  display 
such  a  combination  of  talent  as  no 
other  man  ever  possessed  but  him- 
self. If  he  had  been  merely  elo- 
quent, indignant,  and  declamatory, 
he  had  been  lost;  but  he  had  to 
rouse  the  public  apathy  into  under- 
standing that  his  cause  was  their 
own ;  he  had  to  destroy  prejudice 
and  to  enlist  sympathy,  with  the 
imperative  necessity  of  being,  above 
all  things,  amusing.  He  had  to 
make  all  the  details  of  his  cause 
intelligible  to  the  public  ;  and  the 
only  method  of  gaining  sufficient 
attention  for  this  purpose  was  to 
give  all  the  interest  of  a  novel  or  a 
comedy  to  matters  of  business  and 
legal  procedure — to  enliven  all  with 
the  most  brilliant  wit  and  the  most 
sprightly  humour,  or  he  had  in  per- 
spective omnia  citra  mortem. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  points- 
with  which  Beaumarchais  had  to 
deal  was  the  vindication  of  himself 
from  having  paid  the  money  to- 
Madame  Goezman  with  intention  to 
bribe — for  this  was  an  avowal  of 
his  own  criminality ;  but  he  said, 
"I  paid  the  money,  not  with  a 
hope  of  influencing  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  but  to  get  an  audience, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever, 
and  that  not  till  it  was  demanded 
of  me  repeatedly.  I  made  twenty- 
two  useless  attempts  to  see  the 
judge  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  me, 
and  the  twenty-third  attempt  was 
successful  because  money  was  paid/' 
Such  a  defence,  however  available 
before  the  public,  was  less  so  before 
his  judges,  who,  for  the  honour  of 
their  corps,  naturally  would  feel 
resentment  at  the  confidence  such 
a  proceeding  implied  in  their  ve- 
nality. 

The  sum  of  fifteen  louis  was  the 
very  key  and  pivot  of  the  whole 
business — for  if  Madame  Goezman, 
as  her  story  was,  rejected  Beau- 
marchais's  advances  with  indigna- 
tion, how  came  she  to  keep  the 
fifteen  louis  3  If  the  small  sum 
had  such  charms,  was  it  likely  the 
larger  had  been  rejected  1  Hence 
nothing  is  more  diverting  than  the 
attempts  Beaumarchais  describes  in 
his  'Memoires7  to  induce  him  to- 
lose  sight  of  these  fifteen  louis  ; 
because,  the  fifteen  louis  disposed 
of,  all  the  onus  of  proof  of  the 
whole  transaction  lay  on  Beaumar- 
chais. Friend  Marin,  editor  of  the 
'Gazette  de  France/  and  general 
colporteur  of  libel  and  blasphemy, 
came  as  a  mediator  from  the  Goez- 
mans  to  tender  suppression  of  all 
mention  of  ces  miserables  quinze 
louis,  and  that  then  the  matter 
might  be  arranged ;  but  as  Beau- 
marchais says,  in  Rabelaisian  tone, 
"  Cette  manoeuvre  etait  le  joli  petit 
coutelet  avec  lequel  1'ami  Marin 
entendait  tout  doucettement  m'en- 
gorgiller."  Beaumarchais  was  a 
lost  man  himself  if  these  miserables 
quinze  louis  were  once  lost  sight  of. 
Friend  Marin,  who  would  be  so 
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friendly  to  all  parties,  went  away 
much  angered  with  the  unconfiding 
Beaumarchais,  and  at  his  continued 
suspicions  that  he,  Marin,  came  as  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  imme- 
diately declared  open  war  against 
the  offender,  to  his  own  ultimate  sor- 
row, however,  and  serious  detri- 
ment— for  friend  Marin  had  a  life 
and  a  character  which  did  not  ap- 
pear to  advantage  in  broad  day- 
light, and  he  came  out  of  the  fray 
in  such  a  dirty  and  battered  condi- 
tion, that  he  could  find  no  hiding- 
room  in  all  Paris,  everybody  shun- 
ning him  as  a  brebis  galeuse — so 
that  he  betook  himself  off  at  last  to 
his  original  obscurity  and  his  own 
native  village  in  Provence,  there  to 
endeavour  to  be  forgotten. 

Friend  Marin  was  the  first  of  the 
Goezman  clique  of  .whom  Beaumar- 
chais disposed.  Bertrand  d'Airolles 
was  the  second,  another  Provencal, 
a  sort  of  banking  and  stock-jobbing 
grocer.  He  was  another  go-between 
in  the  business,  and  introduced 
sister  Julie  to  Le  Jay  the  publisher, 
who  received  the  money.  Poor 
Le  Jay  had  been  weak  in  allowing 
himself  to  be  a  go-between  •  but  he 
told  the  truth  at  last :  whereas 
Bertrand,  having  told  the  truth  at 
first,  then  denied  it,  and  per- 
jured himself  obstinately  with  an 
accompaniment  of  abusive  language 
and  fervent  adjurations  quoted 
from  a  Latin  breviary,  with  a  trans- 
lation in  second  column.  Judica 
me,  Deus.  Comprehensus  est  pecca- 
tor.  He  seemed  to  imagine,  more- 
over, that  Beaumarchais  owed  him  a 
debt  of  eternal  gratitude  for  having 
been  furnished  with  groceries  at  ex- 
travagant prices,  even  though  the 
bills  were  paid.  Bertrand  in  the 
hands  of  Beaumarchais  becomes 
quite  a  type  of  a  vulgar,  stupid,  unde- 
cided greedy  knave — as  amusing  as 
Basile  in  the  '  Barbier  de  Seville.' 
He  is  caricatured  now  as  the  lubber 
sacristan  of  the  troop,  with  his  two 
lobes  of  brain  of  different  and 
universal  separating  power,  wait- 
ing, with  neck  stretched  forward, 
saucer-eyes  staring,  mouth  agape, 


to  sing  through  the  nose  the  paean 
of  victory,  CompreJiensns  est  pecca- 
tor ;  now  as  the  hoary  "chevalier 
de  la  dame  aux  quinze  louis,"  bind- 
ing on  his  spurs,  passing  his  Swiss 
baldric  over  his  sacristan's  robe, 
receiving  the  knightly  accolade 
from  Dame  Goezman,  mounting  her 
colours,  sending  the  chivalrous 
cartel,  and  throwing,  by  way  of 
battle-gage,  his  "  worsted  mitten." 
But  the  most  attractive  portrait 
of  all  is  that  of  Madame  Goezman. 
There  is  a  surprising  delicacy  and 
gaiety  of  touch  and  a  freshness  of 
colour  and  reality  here  which  are 
quite  Shakespearean.  Nothing  ap- 
pears exaggerated  or  set  down  in 
malice,  and  Beaumarchais  views 
her  with  all  the  unprejudiced  eye 
of  an  artist  before  a  model.  We 
laiigh  at  the  poor  culprit  just  as  we 
would  before  a  character  in  a  comedy; 
and  certainly  no  creation  of  the 
comic  drama  was  ever  more  amus- 
ing. A  flighty,  feather-brained 
coquette,  the  lightest  possible 
medley  of  simplicity  and  impu- 
dence, she  cannot  hold  her  own  for 
five  minutes  in  the  scenes  of  con- 
frontationvfith  Beaumarchais, as  de- 
scribed in  the  'Memoires:'  he  makes 
her  swear  white  and  black,  blow 
hot  and  cold,  in  one  breath ;  he 
ruffles  her  into  the  most  petulant 
gusts  of  passion,  and  then  smooths 
her  down  with  a  little  flattery  to 
the  happiest  of  moods.  One  mo- 
ment she  is  calling  him  Fhomme 
atroce,  le  miserable,  threatening 
to  box  his  ears,  colouring  up  and 
fanning  her  face  in  the  most  agi- 
tated way ;  but  then,  when  the 
scene  is  about  to  end,  Beaumar- 
chais says — "  Why,  Madame,  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  do  you  write  your- 
self down  thirty  in  your  deposi- 
tions when  your  face  says  eigh- 
teen ? "  And  the  clouds  in  Ma- 
dame Goezman's  brow  disappear 
in  a  moment,  her  countenance  is 
wreathed  into  smiles,  she  folds  her 
fan  with  a  smirk,  gathers  her 
mantle  round  her,  holds  out  a 
little  hand,  and  asks  Beaumarchais 
— the  convicted  forger,  and  now  her 
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own  adversary  in  a  criminal  prose- 
cution— to  lead  her  to  her  carriage  : 
all  idea  of  courts  of  justice  has 
vanished  from  the  light  female 
head.  But  the  grave  court  regis- 
trar interferes,  cannot  permit  such 
delicate  attentions  between  parties 
at  such  deadly  feud  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law — between  the  wife  of  a 
judge  and  a  possible  felon.  "  Well, 
Madame,"  says  Beaumarchais,  with 
a  bow,  "  confess  I  am  not  the 
atrocious  rascal  I  have  been  de- 
scribed to  be.';  "Mais  voiis  etes, 
au  mains  un  pen  malin"  The 
triumph  of  having  extracted  these 
last  words  from  Madame  Goezman 
has  something  so  exquisitely  comic 
about  it,  that  Beaumarchais  at  that 
particular  moment  must  have 
thought  himself  repaid  for  all  his 
persecutions. 

Bat  her  morals  and  logic  were 
quite  in  keeping.  "  Je  saurais  bien 
plumer  la  poule  sans  la  faire  crier," 
she  cried  out  in  company.  And 
when  poor  Le  Jay  was  troubled  in 
soul  at  having  deposed  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  fifteen  louis,  she 
consoled  him  with,  "  We  will  have 
to-morrow  a  mass  said  '  au  Saint 
Esprit,'  and  all  will  be  right.  It 
was  agreed  I  might  keep  the  fifteen 
louis,  and  therefore  you  can  say  I 
never  had  them."  Her  conversa- 
tion, too,  at  times,  is  strewed  with 
rugged  law  terms,  promptediby  Goez- 
man, who  cannot  see  the  incon- 
gruity of  trusting  this  light-headed 
creature  with  such  heavy  weapons 
of  fence.  "  Grands  Dieux,"  says 
Beaumarchais,  "  Ton  m'annonce 
une  femrne  ingenue,  et  Ton  m' op- 
pose un  publiciste  Allernand." 

Every  one  of  Beauniarchais's  an- 
tagonists is  thus  created  into  a 
comic  type  :  we  have  Goezman  the 
incorruptible,  Baculard  d'Arnaud 
the  fiercely  sentimental,  and  Le  Jay 
the  weakly  honest.  All  his  anta- 
gonists became  serio-comic  person- 
ages; and  Beaumarchais,  with  a 
true  dramatist's  skill,  brings  out 
the  peculiar  features  of  each  in  a 
very  decided  way  :  thus  Marin  and 
Bertrand  d'Airolles  are  both  stupid 


knaves ;  but  the  former  is  the 
stupid  malignant,  the  latter  the 
stupid  selfish,  knave. 

But  these  'Memoires'  would  never 
have  had  such  success  had  they  been 
simply  amusing  comic  sketches  : 
these  sketches  are  simply  introduced 
in  their  place  to  gain  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  and  get  him  to  take 
interest  in  the  more  serious  pas- 
sages, where  every  kind  of  oratorical 
artifice  and  power  is  enlisted  in 
the  same  cause.  There  are  passages 
of  the  highest  beauty  when  judged 
by  the  standard  of  the  highest  flights 
of  oratory ;  models  of  dignified  accu- 
sation, of  insinuated  insult,  of  sar- 
castic brevity,  of  the  most  polished 
irony,  of  the  most  piercing  indigna- 
tion, and  impassioned  appeals  to  the 
noblest  feelings  and  passions  of 
human  nature.  They  are  the  only 
law-pleadings,  we  should  imagine,  in 
the  history  of  the  world  which  have 
become  classic  literature  and  popu- 
lar: at  the  present  day  they  are 
reprinted  and  read  among  the  work- 
men of  France,  but  at  the  time  of 
their  publication  the  success  was 
enormous.  Beaumarchais  had  be- 
come a  famous  character  before  the 
fourth '  Mernoire'  appeared,  of  which 
the  malignant  Marin  complained 
that  10,000  copies  were  sold  in  two 
days.  The  salons  talked  of  nothing 
else  but  Beaumarchais  and  his  fif- 
teen louis,  and  the  foreign  papers 
teemed  with  news  of  the  trial.  The 
portraits  of  Madame  Goezman  and 
her  incorruptible  husband  even 
made  the  blase  and  indolent  Louis 
laugh ;  Madame  du  Barri  had  Ma- 
dame Goezman  played  on  a  private 
stage  at  her  receptions.  In  one  of 
the  sallies  of  Beaumarchais  against 
Marin  he  played  with  one  of  his 
adversary's  Provengal  expressions, 
" quesaco"  qu'est  ce  que  cela  ?  Marie 
Antoinette,  then  a  charming  and 
sprightly  gay  dauphine,  seized  on 
the  word,  and  made  pretty  mocking 
retorts  with  it :  the  word  was  taken 
up  and  became  famous.  Milliners 
made  new  head-dresses  a  la  quesaco, 
and  plumes  a  la  quesaco  were  nod- 
ding everywhere.  Maupeou,  how- 
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ever,  seeing  the  danger  to  his  own 
parliament,  called  Beaumarchais 
le  Wilkes  Franqais :  but  it  was  no 
use;  the  popularity  of  Beaumar- 
chais went  on  increasing  all  over 
France  with  every  successive  Me- 
moir e,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe  they  excited  the  most 
vivid  interest ;  fastidious  Horace 
Walpole  deigned  to  express  appro- 
val to  Du  Deffand;  Goethe  was 
reading  them  to  small  parties  at 
Frankfort,  and  indeed  took  his 
drama  'Clavigo'  from  one  of  the 
episodes  introduced  in  one  of  the 
pleadings;  and  Voltaire  from  Fer- 
ney  wrote  in  repeated  terms  of 
enthusiastic  praise. 

Meanwhile  poor  Beaumarchais 
himself  was  in  wretched  plight 
enough;  the  plumes  a  la  quesaco, 
and  the  general  good-humour  and 
approbation  of  Europe,  did  little  to 
put  his  affairs  in  better  condition. 
His  own  and  his  father's  house  had 
been  broken  up  by  law-officers, 
hounded  on  by  the  implacable 
Comte  de  la  Blache,  and  Beaumar- 
chais is  skulking  like  a  fox  from 
covert  to  covert  to  avoid  the  hounds 
on  his  track.  The  house  of  his 
brother-in-law  was  his  chief  place 
of  refuge,  where  a  band  of  merry 
conspirators  await  his  flying  visits, 
consult  about  his  memoirs,  and  are 
ready  to  fight  to  the  last  with 
him.  Sister  Julie  was  thought  by 
the  incorruptible  Goezman  to  be 
the  worse  hornet  of  this  hive,  and 
is  denounced  by  him  in  due  form 
to  his  parliament ;  and  that  spright- 
ly creature  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  a  lodging  in  the  Bastile. 

At  last  the  day  of  hearing  came. 
It  was  seven  in  the  evening  in 
December  1773  when  the  judges 
met.  As  the  accused  was  called,  a 
murmur  arose  from  the  crowd;  A  dest, 
adest !  cried  the  registrar,  and  Beau- 
marchais entered  the  hall  amid 
dead  silence.  At  the  scene  before 
him,  irregularly  lit  up  with  scattered 
lamps,  Beaumarchais  avowed  later 
his  heart  shrunk  within  him  as 
though  the  blood  was  frozen  within 
it,  and  his  cheek  turned  pale.  Sixty 


magistrates  robed  in  red  ranged  in 
rows  at  the  end  of  the  hall  con- 
fronted him  with  severe  faces.  But 
the  brave-hearted  man  recovered 
himself  quickly,  raised  his  head 
proudly,  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
his  accusers,  unprotected  but  un- 
daunted. When  his  examination 
was  over,  an  incident  occurred 
which  proved  his  presence  of  mind, 
the  promptitude  of  his  daring, 
his  quick  oratorical  impulse,  and 
the  hostility  of  the  court.  The 
president  of  the  judges  met  Beau- 
marchais in  one  of  the  galleries  of 
the  palace,  and  insolently  ordered 
the  guards  to  remove  him.  Beau- 
marchais refused  to  obey,  and 
returned  to  court,  followed  by  a 
crowd,  when  addressing  the  judges 
he  protested  eloquently  in  the  name 
of  justice  and  of  his  country  against 
such  abuse  of  authority,  and  ended 
by  flinging  the  judge  a  contemp- 
tuous pardon.  Judgment  was  not 
delivered  till  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary 1774.  Expectation  was  im- 
mense. Beaumarchais  was  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  and  slept  while 
his  judges  were  in  debate  with 
closed  doors,  a  debate  which  lasted 
twelve  hours,  and  was  carried  on 
with  such  fury  and  recrimination 
that  their  cries  were  heard  from 
the  street.  The  final  judgment  was 
that  Beaumarchais  and  Madame 
Goezman  had  sentence  of  bldme 
passed  upon  them,  while  Goezman 
was  degraded  from  his  functions, 
and  lived  a  life  of  obscurity  till  he 
was  dragged  into  light  again  as 
an  ennemi  de  peuple  in  Revolution 
times,  when  he  rode  to  the  guillo- 
tine in  the  same  cart  with  Andre 
Chenier. 

No  sooner  was  sentence  given 
than  all  Paris  was  in  commotion 
to  seek  out  the  hiding-place  of 
Beaumarchais  in  the  Temple,  and 
leave  words  of  congratulation. 
"  Tout  Paris  s'est  fait  inscrire  chez- 
moi  depuis  hier/'  he  writes.  The 
Prince  de  Conti  and  the  Due  de 
Chartres  were  among  the  first  to 
call.  "  I  am  of  good  enough 
family,"  said  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
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"  to  show  how  such  a  great  citizen 
should  be  treated." 

The  sentence  of  bldme,  neverthe- 
less, required  that  Beaumarchais 
should  go  on  his  knees  before  the 
court,  and  be  declared  infamous. 
But  it  was  impossible,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  public  mind,  to 
exact  this  ;  it  would  have  infallibly 
caused  an  emeute.  He  was,  never- 
theless, subject  to  civil  degrada- 
tion— was  an  outlaw,  in  fact,  and 
unable  to  plead  in  any  court ; 
besides  which,  under  the  convic- 
tion of  forgery  in  the  trial  with 
La  Blache,  he  was  still  subject  to 
all  the  calamities  resulting  there- 
from. Nevertheless,  this  was  sal- 
vation compared  with  branding  by 
the  hangman,  and  suffering  omnia 
citra  mortem,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  had  he  been  convicted  of 
having  calumniated  Judge  Goez- 
man. 

The  parliament,  however,  had 
pronounced  its  own  condemnation. 
They  could  only  go  to  their  benches 
amid  insults  and  jeers  and  laugh- 
ter ;  and  when  they  complained  of 
that  to  the  frivolous  and  caustic 
old  Maurepas  he  advised  them  to 
go  to  court  en  domino.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  Louis  XVI.  was  to 
recall  the  old  parliament,  and 
abolish  the  Maurepas  substitute. 
The  ancient  body  thus  reinstated 
reversed  the  sentence  of  blame 
against  Beaumarchais,  and  restored 
him  to  all  his  civic  rights.  A  still 
greater  demonstration  of  public 
feeling  took  place  on  that  occasion. 
Beaumarchais  was  carried  in  tri- 
umph to  his  carriage,  sobbing  and 
crying  with  joy ;  and  long  after, 
as  he  walked  the  streets,  he  was 
encircled  with  enthusiastic  accla- 
mations. 

To  obtain,  however,  his  rehabili- 
tation, or  restoration  to  civil  rights, 
Beaumarchais  had  previously  gone 
through  an  immense  amount  of 
desperate  work  of  a  singular  kind 
with  desperate  energy.  Under 
such  a  government  as  that  of  Louis 
XV.,  Beaumarchais  might  have 
looked  in  vain  for  a  redress  which 


it  was  a  violation  of  justice. to 
withhold,  had  not  the  King,  who 
was  possessed  with  a  mania  for  all 
sorts  of  secret  diplomatic  and  other 
manoeuvres,  been  so  struck  with  the 
ability  and  tact  displayed  by  Beau- 
marchais in  his  struggle  with  his 
own  parliament,  that  he  determined 
to  employ  him  as  a  secret  agent, 
with  a  promise  of  restoration  to 
civil  rights  if  he  gave  satisfaction. 

The  business  with  which  Beau- 
marchais was  intrusted  was  the 
hunting  up  libels,  published  abroad, 
on  the  French  Court. 

There  were  in  those  days  a  set 
of  infamous  gazetteers  residing  at 
London,  the  Hague,  Amsterdam, 
and  other  places,  who  gained  a  live- 
lihood by  printing  true  or  false 
scandal  about  the  French  Court, 
and  then  smuggling  their  papers 
into  France.  Any  worse  piece  of 
scandal  than  ordinary  was  usually 
preceded  by  a  threatening  letter 
to  extort  money  from  the  person 
about  to  be  libelled.  Madame  du 
Barri  was  necessarily  a  proper  tree 
of  the  Hesperides  for  these  gen- 
tlemen, hung  all  over  with  the 
most  tempting  golden  fruit ;  her 
minister,  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  he 
who  covered  himself  with  meal 
and  not  with  glory  at  Quiberon, 
and  found  it  easier  to  get  the  meal 
out  of  his  coat  than  his  reputation  ; 
Louis  XV.  himself  with  his  Pare 
aux  cerfs,  and  most  of  the  great 
people  about  him, — all  had  golden 
fleeces,  and  were  disporting  them- 
selves in  such  a  way  that  the  libel- 
lers could  hardly  desire  better  game. 
With  these  gentry  Beaumarchais 
was  appointed  to  deal;  and  with 
rehabilitation  in  view,  and  a  re- 
newal of  his  law-duel  with  the 
Comte  de  la  Blache,  Beaumarchais 
was  now  rushing  from  capital 
to  capital  in  Europe  hunting  up 
libels  and  buying  up  libellers.  He 
came  over  to  London  and  burnt 
up  ten  thousand  of  these  infamous 
publications  in  a  limekiln  in  the 
suburbs.  While  in  London  he 
went  into  English  society,  visited 
John  Wilkes,  and  Lord  Roch- 
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ford,  whom  he  had  known  as  am- 
bassador at  Madrid,  and  who  was 
now  in  Lord  North's  Ministry ; 
and  he  was  also  appointed  to  deal 
with  that  strange  character,  the 
Chevalier  or  Chevaliere  d'Eon.  But 
Beaumarchais,  with  something  like 
his  usual  luck,  was  just  on  ^the 
point  of  receiving  his  promised 
rehabilitation  when  Louis  XV. 
died,  and  was  buried  amid  that 
"  silence  of  the  people  which  is  the 
lesson  of  kings."  The  hawkers  of 
slander,  however,  abroad,  were  just 
as  busy  with  the  reputations  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette 
as  of  the  old  reprobate  who  had  just 
died,  and  Beaumarchais  was  again 
employed.  One  of  his  commissions 
was  to  buy  up  a  stock  of  libels  in 
the  possession  of  one  Angelucci,  an 
Italian  Jew.  After  paying  Angelucci 
his  money,  the  Jew  absconded  with 
one  copy  of  the  libel,  and  Beau- 
marchais immediately  followed  in 
chase  all  over  Europe  to  Vienna ; 
he  came  up  with  Angelucci  when 
the  Jew  was  least  expecting  him, 
quietly  trotting  along  on  a  pony, 
with  the  copy  of  the  libel  in  his 
valise  behind  him,  in  the  forest  of 
Neustadt,  going  towards  Nurem- 
berg. He  took  the  copy  of  the 
libel  away  from  the  Jew  by  force, 
and  nearly  all  the  money  he  had 
given  him,  when  he  was  himself 
set  upon  by  robbers  and  had  a  des- 
perate struggle  for  his  life  ;  so  that 
while  his  friends  were  fancying 
Beaumarchais  was  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  John  Wilkes  and 
Lord  Rochford  in  London,  one  of 
them  received  a  letter  from  him 
commencing  as  follows  : — 

"Take  your  map  of  Germany,  my 
dear  friend ;  run  along  the  Danube  from 
the  Black  Forest  towards  the  Euxine  ; 
below  Ratisbon,  after  the  confluence  of 
the  Inn  with  the  Danube  at  Panan,  do 
yoii  see  on  the  river  between  the  high 
mountains,  which  press  it  on  both  sides 
and  give  it  more  rapidity,  a  wretched 
boat  with  six  rowers  going  towards 
Lintz,  on  board  which  a  chair  has  been 
embarked  which  contains  a  man  with 
his  head  and  his  left  hand  swathed  in 
bloody  linen,  in  spite  of  a  pouring  rain 


enduring  suffocation,  and  relieving  him- 
self from  time  to  time  by  throwing  up 
gulps  of  blood  ? — Ecce  homo" 

Beaumarchais,  indeed,  had  only 
been  saved  in  his  struggle  with  the 
brigands  by  the  sound  of  the  horn 
of  his  postilion,  who  was  following 
with  his  carriage  behind.  Beau- 
marchais arrived  at  Vienna,  and  after 
much  solicitation  obtained  an  inter- 
view about  the  matter  of  the  libel 
with  Maria  Theresa,  who  looked  with 
astonishment  on  a  man  gesticulating 
wildly,  with  his  face  in  bandages. 
But  Beaumarchais  was  in  a  state 
of  fever  from  the  wounds  in  his 
cheek  and  hand,  the  palm  of  which 
had  been  cut  through,  and  he  was 
pleading  wildly,  not  for  the  sake 
so  much  of  the  reputation  of  Marie 
Antoinette  as  against  the  Comte  de 
la  Blache,  and  for  restitution  to 
civil  rights.  The  Empress  was 
alarmed,  for  the  same  evening  eight 
grenadiers  with  muskets,  two  offi- 
cers with  drawn  swords,  and  other 
functionaries,  entered  his  room, 
took  possession  of  all  his  papers, 
and  kept  strict  watch  and  guard 
over  him  for  the  space  of  thirty-one 
days — 44,690  minutes.  Beaumar- 
chais counted  them,  thinking  all 
the  while  on  restoration  to  civil 
rights,  reversal  of  conviction  for 
forgery,  and  recovery  of  his  pro- 
perty from  La  Blache. 

By  performing,  however,  such 
services  with  ability  and  energy, 
Beaumarchais  at  last  got  his  reha- 
bilitation from  the  restored  parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  moreover  obtained  a 
rule  for  a  new  trial  in  his  contro- 
versy with  the  Comte  de  La  Blache. 
The  new  trial,  either  for  the  con- 
venience of  witnesses  or  to  avoid 
the  excitement  of  Paris,  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  at  Aix,  Pro- 
vence. Beaumarchais,  with  his  mul- 
tifarious habits  of  activity,  was  al- 
ready in  a  whirl  of  other  businesses 
and  speculations.  He  had  brought 
out  the  '  Barbier  de  Seville3  in  1775, 
and  had  been  engaged,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  minister,  in  a  gi- 
gantic enterprise  for  supplying  am- 
munition to  the  American  armies ; 
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but  he  naturally  threw  himself, 
heart  and  soul,  into  the  La  Blache 
affair  as  soon  as  the  day  was  fixed 
for  the  hearing.  La  Blache,  with  a 
body-guard  of  six  avocats,  had  been 
on  the  ground  for  some  time  at  Aix, 
but  Provencal  heads  had  been  so 
captivated  by  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  Beaumarchais  against  the 
Parliament  of  Maupeou,  that  La 
Blache  and  his  six  avocats  were 
in  a  manner  sent  off  to  Coventry  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  Aix.  No  one 
would  even  look  at  them.  When  the 
day  arrived  for  final  judgment,  the 
old  Provencal  city  was  filled  with 
expectant  crowds ;  the  doors  of  the 
court  besieged ;  the  long  prome- 
nade, with  all  its  alleys  and  adjoin- 
ing cafes,  was  thronged  with  eager 
visitors.  The  judges  were  in  debate 
a  short  while  only,  for  the  doors 
open ;  Beaumarchais  has  won ;  there 
is  a  shouting  and  clapping  of  hands 
far  and  wide,  and  crowds  rush  away 
with  cries  of  triumph  to  carry  the 
news  to  the  other  side  of  the  town 
to  the  victor ;  they  pass  the  hotel 
of  La  Blache :  he  shut  his  windows 
up;  his  occupation  is  gone.  This 
multitude  of  wild  men  burst  in  upon 
Beaumarchais  in  his  solitary  apart- 
ment, clasping  his  hands  and  em- 
bracing him  in  vehement  Southern 
fashion,  when  he  turned  pale,  his 
knees  bent  under  him,  and  he  fell 
in  a  faint.  When  he  recovered 
he  was  obliged  again  and  again  to 
show  himself  at  the  window,  while 
the  people  of  the  town,  with  Pro- 
ven (,;al  songs  and  dances,  kept  up  a 
perpetual  serenade  before  his  house 
all  the  evening;  there  weiefeux  de 
joie  throughout  the  city  as  for  a 
public  triumph  ;  and  the  flute,  the 
tambour  de  Basque,  and  the  violin 
were  kept  in  occupation  the  greater 
part  of  the  night. 

After  this  trial  Beaumarchais 
swam  gloriously  on  the  tide  of  for- 
tune up  to  the  days  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Being  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  France,  he  was  consulted 
by  the  Ministers  about  affairs  of 
state,  by  everybody  about  every- 
thing, and  even  by  anonymous 


young  ladies  in  love  affairs.  Under 
the  countenance  of  the  Ministers, 
who  advanced  a  million  to  cover 
some  portion  of  his  risks,  he  had  a 
fleet  of  forty  ships  at  sea,  in  com- 
munication with  America,  to  which 
country  he  supplied  stores  and  am- 
munition to  the  amount  of  five  mil- 
lions, upwards  of  three  millions  of 
which  were  paid  in  1835,  and  then 
the  affair  was  arranged  in  trans- 
atlantic fashion  by  paying  800,000 
to  Beaumarchais's  grandchildren. 

"  These  American  expeditions  were," 
says  La  Harpe,  "  entirely  his  work,  and 
proved  the  resources  of  his  genius  and 
character— a  determined  boldness,  a  pa- 
tient tenacity,  and,  above  all,  that  gift  to 
persuade,  so  necessary  in  all  which  de- 
pends on  the  co-operation  of  different 
minds.  I  have  seen  few  men  in  this  re- 
spect who  were  more  favoured  by  nature. 
He  had  a  physiognomy  and  a  mode  of 
expressing  himself  equally  animated; 
his  eyes  were  full  of  fire,  and  he  had  as 
much  decision  in  his  look  and  accent  as 
delicacy  in  his  smile.  With  those  in 
authority  he  always  had  the  air  of  being 
convinced  that  they  could  not  differ  from 
him  unless  they  had  less  wit  than  him- 
self— a  thing  he  never  supposed,  one  may 
be  sure,  especially  with  those  who  had 
none.  Yielding  to  the  impetuosity  of 
his  character,  the  Ministers  united  them- 
selves more  and  more  closely  to  his 
policy." 

It  was  indeed  mainly  owing  to 
Beaumarchais  that  open  rupture 
took  place  between  France  and 
England  in  1778.  For  the  large 
spirit  of  Beaumarchais  could  not 
fail  to  feel  all  the  national  impa- 
tience and  humiliation  at  remem- 
brance of  the  peace  of  Paris  and 
the  demolition  of  the  fortifications 
of  Dunkirk ;  and  Beaumarchais 
when  in  England  had  listened  with 
something  like  pleasure  to  the 
mournful  confidences  of  Lord  Roche- 
ford  and  the  seditious  rhapsodies 
of  Wilkes,  and  eagerly  seized  every 
opportunity  of  entering  into  con- 
ference with  the  American  agents 
in  London  for  the  best  way  of  sup- 
porting the  colonies  ;  for  the  colo- 
nies, Beaumarchais  judged  at  once, 
were  lost  to  England  for  ever.  The 
independence  of  the  United  States 
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then  was  won  in  no  small  degree 
with  Beaumarchais's  powder  and 
shot,  and  by  soldiers  clothed  in  Beau- 
marchais's greatcoats  and  shod  with 
Beaumarchais's  shoes,  and  incited 
to  battle  with  Beaumarchais's  trum- 
pets, which  Sidney  Smith  would 
say  should  decidedly  have  had 
jEre  alieno  inscribed  upon  them. 

As  soon  as  he  found,  however, 
the  States  were  likely  to  be  insecure 
in  the  matter  of  payment  either  in 
money  or  produce,  he  changed  the 
character  of  his  operations  and  be- 
came a  general  merchant  on  an  im- 
mense scale,  and  had  ships  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  so  realised 
an  immense  fortune.  Besides  these 
colossal  operations,  he  founded, 
through  his  influence  with  the  Min- 
isters, the  Caisse  d'Escomfrte,  the 
notion  of  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  which  is 
the  origin  of  the  present  Bank  of 
France.  The  Bank  of  France  is 
thus  originally  the  creation  of  a 
comic  dramatist. 

He  established  a  steam-pump  at 
Chaillot,  which,  we  believe,  still 
does  duty ;  and  he  published,  at  a 
loss  of  £40,000,  the  first  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Voltaire, 
having  organised  for  this  special 
purpose  printing  establishments  at 
Kehl,  with  supplementary  paper 
manufactures  in  the  Vosges  Moun- 
tains. His  reputation  as  an  all- 
enterprising,  generally  able,  and 
prosperous  man  was  so  great  that 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  applica- 
tions from  all  classes,  ages,  and 
sexes  for  advice,  patronage,  and 
assistance  in  money.  As  for  the 
latter,  Gudin  his  cashier  says  he 
received  on  an  average  twenty  let- 
ters a-day.  Among  the  list  of  his 
insolvent  debtors  were  princes  of 
the  blood,  poets,  noblemen  of  all 
kinds,  captains,  and  others,  all 
whose  accounts  are  ruthlessly 
marked  insolvable  by  cashier  Gu- 
din, and  he  lent  thus  without 


security  money  to  the  amount  of 
£36,000. 

Beaumarchais  therefore  was  now 
a  universal  favourite,  and  in  the 
full  flow  of  this  popularity  he 
composed  his  *  Mariage  de  Figaro,' 
whose  astounding  success  was  quite 
a  political  event.  This  piece,  in- 
deed, did  no  little  towards  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  Revolution,  for 
it  effected  even  more  than  his  '  Me- 
moires '  towards  bringing  contempt 
upon  the  institutions  of  the  old  re- 
gime. The  King  had  had  the  piece 
read  to  him  by  Madame  de  Campan, 
and  said  "the  Bastile  must  be  de- 
stroyed before  the  representation  of 
such  a  play  can  be  unattended  with 
danger,"  and  was  resolved  it  should 
not  be  acted.*  But  Marie  Antoin- 
ette was  in  its  favour,  and  it  was  said 
Beaumarchais  expended  more  wit 
in  overcoming  the  opposition  to  the 
performance  of  his  piece  than  in 
composing  it.  Four  years  were 
spent  in  the  struggle.  There  were 
but  three  persons  in  all  France  who 
were  opposed  to  the  representation 
—  the  King,  M.  de  Miromesnil, 
keeper  of  the  seals,  and  Suard  the 
academician.  Every  great  courtier, 
with  the  inconceivable  levity  of  his. 
race  and  time,  was  anxious  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
came  under  the  definition  of  Figaro 
— "small  men  who  feared  small 
writings,"  and  beset  the  author  for 
private  readings.  But  Beaumar- 
chais, after  having  duly  stimulated 
public  curiosity  with  feigned  tim- 
idity, professed  himself  unwilling 
to  make  the  piece  public,  and  re- 
fused many  solicitations  for  a  hear- 
ing. "He  apprehended,"  he  said, 
"  that  a  piece  so  displeasing  to  the 
King  might  really  be  dangerous, 
and  he  would  keep  it  in  future 
locked  up  in  his  desk."  But  the 
public  impatience  was  so  great  that 
it  became  at  last  impossible  for  the 
King  to  resist.  The  long-wished- 
for  permission  was  granted,  and 


*  Singularly  enough,  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  Beaumarchais,  whose  house 
was  close  by,  was  appointed  by  the'  commune  a  member  of  a  committee  for 
superintending  the  destruction  of  that  terrible  fortress. 
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the  piece  was  played  in  March  1784 
at  the  Comedie  Frangaise. 

All  the  memoires  of  the  time 
speak  of  the  extravagant  avidity 
with  which  all  classes  rushed  to  the 
first  representation.  The  doors  of 
the  theatre  were  besieged  early  in 
the  morning ;  abbes,  street-porters, 
and  blue-ribboned  courtiers  elbowed 
each  other  in  the  "queue;"  the 
footmen  of  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon 
were  in  her  box' keeping  her  places 
from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
three  hundred  ladies  of  the  highest 
fashion  passed  the  day  and  dined 
in  the  actresses'  dressing-rooms; 
the  gratings  were  finally  driven  in 
l>y  the  crowd,  and  three  persons 
were  crushed — one  more,  says  La 
Harpe,  maliciously,  than  for  Scud- 
ery.  Many  a  duchess,  says  Grimm, 
was  glad  to  get  a  seat  in  a  little  side- 
box;  while  Beaumarchais  himself 
witnessed  the  performance  from  an 
obscure  corner,  supported  on  each 
side  by  an  abbe  (one  of  them  a 
brother  of  Calonne),  with  whom  he 
had  dined,  and  of  whose  spiritual 
consolation  he  said  he  might  stand 
in  need  in  case  of  failure.  But 
there  was  no  failure,  for  Beau- 
marchais himself  said,  "  II  y  a  en- 
tore  quelque  chose  plus  folle  que  ma 
piece,  c'est  son  succes  I "  And  in 
after  revolutionary  times  he  may 
have  looked  back  with  some  con- 
trition to  the  success  of  his  '  Ma- 
riage  de  Figaro,'  when  he  found,  in 
the  words  of  Montaigne,  that  "  on 
•bat  et  brouille  I'eau  pour  d'autres 
pescheurs" 

For  Beaumarchais,  in  spite  of  all 
his  wit  and  energy,  was  not  natu- 
rally a  revolutionist;  and  now  in 
declining  age  was  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  match  with  the  fierce  spirits 
evoked  by  revolutionary  passion. 
The  Revolution  came  upon  Beau- 
marchais when  he  was  about  sixty, 
when  he  was  old  and  slightly  deaf, 
und  he  was  then  anew  thrown  into 
a  wild  vortex  of  trouble  and  disaster. 
The  gay  -  hearted,  light  -  spirited 
Voltairean  was  no  match  for  the 
atrabiliar  disciples  of  Rousseau, 
the  champion  of  the  rights  of  men, 


and  ferocious  demagogues,  and 
bloodthirsty  fanatics;  and  of  this 
fact  he  had  premonitory  notice  in 
a  pamphlet  war  which  Mirabeau 
forced  upon  him  about  his  steam- 
pump  at  Chaillot.  Beaumarchais 
had  refused  to  lend  Mirabeau  12,000 
francs,  saying  that  as  Mirabeau 
was  sure  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him, 
he  should  so  gain  12,000  francs. 
The  occasion  was  not  long  in  com- 
ing for  Mirabeau  to  make  good  the 
prevision  of  Beaumarchais.  Mira- 
beau, then  at  his  wits'  end  for 
money  and  occupation,  was  hired 
by  some  speculators  who  had  risked 
their  money  on  a  fall  of  the  shares 
of  the  Chaillot  steam-pump,  to 
write  it  down  ;  and  he  published 
a  violent  pamphlet  against  the 
machine.  Beaumarchais  replied  in 
his  light,  ironical  fashion,  and  war 
commenced.  But  it  was  like  the 
conflict  of  a  ferocious  young  tiger 
with  an  old  leopard  stiff  in  the 
joints.  Mirabeau  collected  himself 
into  a  roar,  bounded  on  Beau- 
marchais's  reputation,  disfigured  his 
whole  life,  rent  it  in  pieces  with 
his  terrible  talons,  and  delivered  it 
up  all  lacerated  to  the  public,  in 
the  name  of  order,  morality,  and 
public  justice  —  Mirabeau  in  the 
name  of  order,  morality,  and  public 
justice  ! — all  because  Beaumarchais 
was  pumping  up  clear  water  to 
house-tops  through  little  pipes  at 
a  moderate  price,  and  Mirabeau 
had  been  refused  the  loan  of  12.000 
francs.  Such  were  the  preliminary 
quavers  of  one  of  the  chief  thunder- 
ers  of  the  Revolution.  Beaumar- 
chais thought  no  good  could  come  of 
reply,  and  retired  from  the  conflict. 
Mirabeau,  however,  when  he  became 
the  most  popular  man  in  France, 
forgot  this  little  passage-of-arms, 
wrote  billets-doux  to  his  former 
antagonist,  and  came  and  ate  plea- 
sant little  breakfasts  at  his  great 
house  in  the  Boulevards. 

Other  troubles,  other  plays,  other 
speculations  gave  Beaumarchais 
occupation  during  the  early  period 
of  the  Revolution,  till  his  last  great 
and  unfortunate  engagement  to  pro- 
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cure  "  sixty  thousand  muskets"  in 
Holland  for  the  use  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government  involved  him 
in  still  more  trouble  than  he  had 
ever  yet  known  in  the  course  of  ^his 
checkered  existence.  At  one  time 
we  find  him  in  the  same  cell  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil  at  the 
Abbaye,  still  at  his  old  occupa- 
tion, memoire  -  writing  to  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  to  prove  he 
was  all  right  about  the  "  sixty  thou- 
sand muskets;"  at  another  time, 
in  a  room  in  the  "  King's  Bench 
prison"  in  London,  still  writing 
"  memoir  es"  called  '  Mes  Dix 
Epoques,'  on  the  subject  of  the 
sixty  thousand  muskets.  A  com- 
passionate English  merchant  and 
creditor  had  put  him  into  the  King's 
Bench  to  keep  him  safe  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Convention  and  the 
way  of  the  guillotine ;  but  Beau- 
marchais would  not  remain ;  he 
wrote  to  cashier  Gudin  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  raise  money 
enough  to  get  him  out,  and  let  him 
come  over  to  the  Convention  and 
prove  he  was  a  "  great  citizen." 
He  did  get  out ;  and  the  history 
of  the  whole  Beaumarchais  family 
forms  a  curious  illustration  of  those 
days  of  revolution,  terror,  and 
massacre.  The  populace  had  a 
notion  that  Beaumarchais  was  an 
" ennemi  du  peuple"  and  had  got 
the  "  sixty  thousand  muskets " 
stowed  away  in  his  cellars  to  effect 
some  day  a  massacre  of  the  people, 
when  the  "  sixty  thousand  mus- 
kets," which  had  come  from  the 
disarmament  of  the  Low  Countries 
by  Austria,  were  all  the  while  in  a 
Dutch  port  watched  by  English 
men  -  of  -  war.  Beaumarchais  was 
flying  about  from  place  to  place 
by  night  in  terror  of  his  life,  while 
his  fortune  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  and  sister  were  in  prison 
as  hostages  for  his  success,  with 
the  guillotine  in  prospect  in  case  of 
failure.  He  got  with  difficulty  an 
interview  at  night  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  during 
which  his  deliberate  importunity 


caused  some  merriment  in  the  fero- 
cious men  who  held  his  life  and 
the  lives  of  his  family  at  their 
mercy.  Danton  was  speaking,  and 
old  Beaumarchais  put  his  hand  up 
to  his  deaf  ear,  and,  without  fear  of 
these  lords  of  the  guillotine,  crossed 
the  room,  and  sat  right  in  front  of 
Danton  to  hear  what  he  was  say- 
ing. Danton  laughed,  and  all 
laughed  loudly,  at  the  fearless  per- 
tinacity of  the  veteran  in  the 
matter  of  the  sixty  thousand  mus- 
kets. Some  of  the  Committee  had 
thought  they  were  well  rid  of  Beau- 
marchais, and  his  claims  to  have  his 
own  property  back  again  and  his 
family  set  at  liberty,  by  the  massa- 
cres of  September,  from  which  he  had 
a  miraculous  escape  ;  they  thought, 
perhaps  hoped,  he  was  among  the 
victims  of  September,  but  here  he 
was,  quite  at  his  ease,  in  the  very 
den  of  the  tigers  themselves.  He, 
on  his  side,  wanted  nothing  so  much 
as  to  get  quit  altogether  of  the  affair 
of  the  "  sixty  thousand  muskets ;" 
but  he  was  obliged  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  to  go  wan- 
dering again  to  try  and  get  the  arms 
and  prove  his  good  fath.  He  went 
through  a  series  of  adventures  and 
disguises,  and  employed  every  in- 
genious artifice  of  which  his  inven- 
tive nature  was  capable  to  elude 
the  careful  watch  of  English  men- 
of-war  and  Austrian  emissaries 
over  the  muskets  in  the  Dutch 
port ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The 
English  Government  at  last  got 
suspicious,  and  ordered  the  weapons 
to  be  seized  and  carried  off  by  their 
men-of-war ;  and  Beaumarchais  had 
to  remain  in  exile  for  three  years, 
living  at  one  time  at  Hamburg  in 
the  lowest  state  of  destitution — 
lighting  his  own  fires,  and  obliged 
to  be  careful  even  of  his  matches. 
His  family,  meanwhile,  were  daily 
expecting  the  guillotine,  till  the 
ninth  Thermidor  arrived,  in  time 
to  save  their  lives,  and  to  enable 
Beaumarchais  to  return  to  his  house 
in  the  Boulevards,  which  had  been 
marked  with  the  words  "  Propriete 
Nationale"  He  spent  the  rest  of 
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his  life  in  endeavouring  to  get  to- 
gether the  wreck  of  his  scattered 
fortune.  He  had,  however,  some 
gleams  of  returning  prosperity,  and 
made  a  happy  marriage  for  his  only 
daughter  before  his  death  in  1799. 
He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  one 
morning  of  apoplexy,  after  having 
passed  the  previous  evening  in  the 
society  of  his  friends  in  exuberant 
spirits. 

It  must  be  seen  from  this  brief 
sketch  of  Beaumarchais's  public  life, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  universal  en- 
dowments. With  the  exception  of 
the  highest  spheres  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  there  was  no  depart- 
ment of  intellectual  or  social  enter- 
prise in  which  he  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  attain  the  very  highest 
place.  He  followed  the  only  public 
career  open  to  any  one  under  the 
old  regime;  and  to  have  raised 
himself  under  the  disadvantages  of 
such  a  system  from  a  watchmaker's 
shop  to  such  a  degree  of  eminence, 
was  a  very  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment. Yet  the  greater  part  of  his 
capacity  was  entirely  thrown  away  : 
and  it  is  the  condemnation  of  such 
a  state  of  society  that  they  could 
find  no  proper  use  for  a  man  of 
such  surprising  abilities.  Let  us 
fancy  Pitt,  or  Sheridan,  or  Burke 
put  to  such  occupation  as  Beaumar- 
chais, obliged  to  run  all  over  Europe 
as  a  sort  of  police  detective  after 
infamous  gazetteers,  in  order  to 
obtain  by  favour  the  simplest  re- 
dress which  he  had  a  right  to 
claim  from  justice.  Beaumarchais 
had  within  him  the  capabilities 
of  about  six  extraordinary  men. 
His  law  -  pleadings  were  written 
with  such  genius  that,  like  the 
'  Lettres  Provinciales '  of  Pascal, 
they  have  survived  the  interest  of 
the  quarrel  from  which  they  sprang. 
His  two  best  comedies  would  have 
done  honour  to  Moliere.  He  wrote 
chansons  which  Be" ranger  would 
not  have  disowned  ;  he  had  no 
mean  aptitude  for  politics,  diplom- 
acy, and  intrigue ;  and,  in  addition 
to  all  these,  he  had  the  managing, 


mercantile,  and  financial  talents  of  a 
Brassy,  a  Baring,  and  a  Eothschild. 
But  there  was  more  even  than  all 
this  :  his  Memoires,  his  readiness 
of  wit,  and  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  his  promptitude  of  speech,  and 
his  extraordinary  and  sudden  re- 
sources in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing difficulties  and  unforeseen  dan- 
gers, prove  that  he  had  the  highest 
gifts  of  an  orator  and  a  statesman  ; 
his  prose  writings  testify  to  his  pos- 
session of  the  highest  gifts  of  elo- 
quence, for  which  no  opportunity 
existed  for  other  use  than  that  to- 
which  he  was  necessitated  to  con- 
fine them.  If  under  a  despotic 
government,  starting  in  life  from  a 
very  humble  condition,  he  agitated 
all  France  with  a  wretched  lawsuit 
about  fifteen  louis,  what  political 
eminence  might  he  not  have  reached 
had  he  been  placed,  like  Sheridan 
or  Burke,  on  the  benches  of  an  Op- 
position, or  if,  indeed,  he  had  only 
been  born  fifty  or  sixty  years  later 
in  his  own  country  ! 

His  capacity  for  carrying  on  all 
sorts  of  work  at  the  same  time  was 
surprising.  No  one  could  imagine 
how  he  found  time  to  write  for  the 
stage.  "  When  do  you  contrive 
to  find  leisure  for  play-writing, 
M.  de  Beaumarchais?"  asked  M. 
de  Maurepas.  "  I  wrote  my  last 
comedy  the  day  the  Ministers  went 
to  the  Redoute"  answered  Beau- 
marchais. The  Eedoute  was  a 
public  ball  of  no  very  good  reputa- 
tion, at  which  Maurepas  had  been 
seen.  "  Have  you  many  such  repar- 
tees as  that1?"  rejoined  Maurepas  ; 
"  if  so,  I  answer  for  its  success." 

Beaumarchais  said  it  was  only 
idle  people  who  could  not  find 
time  for  everything. 

But  if  Beaumarchais's  capacity- 
was  greater  than  his  actual  achieve- 
ments, so  also  his  moral  character 
was  infinitely  above  his  reputation. 
No  man  was  ever  subject  to  so 
much  calumny,  and  no  one  ever  bore- 
it  more  cheerfully  or  more  nobly. 
He  had  not  an  atom  of  spite  or 
rancour  in  his  nature.  Everybody 
connected  with  him — his  family^ 
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his  cashier,  his  servants,  and  his 
friends — all  loved  him,  and  some 
to  adoration.  With  enormous 
strength  and  dauntless  courage  he 
was  infinitely  generous,  merciful, 
and  forgiving.  Even  his  dislikes 
did  not  extend  to  the  persons  of 
the  vicious ;  they  ended  with  their 
vices.  He  was  ready  at  any  time 
to  do  a  service  to  his  bitterest 
enemy  when  the  fight  was  over. 
He  was  incapable  even  of  taking 
any  advantage  over  a  weak  foe. 
When  Kivarol  published  a  foul 
lampoon  against  him,  he  refused  to 
make  any  public  mention  of  Ri- 
varol's  deserted  wife  and  family, 
who  were  then  living  on  his  own 
bounty.  And  Talleyrand  in  his 
last  days  reproached  him  with  being 
an  incorrigible  dupe  to  his  generosi- 
ty,— a  reproval  which  Talleyrand 
was  not  likely  to  incur. 

Yet  he  was  naturally  of  his  time 
and  no  saint ;  he  affected  its  equivo- 
cal frivolous  wit  to  perfection ;  and 
one  of  his  best  friends  said,  "  With 
the  heart  of  a  good  man,  you  affect 
the  tone  of  a  Bohemian."  He  was 
somewhat  pagan  in  his  loves,  and 
pagan  in  his  religion.  "  II  fut  aime 
avec  passion,"  says  the  faithful  cash- 
ier Gudin,  admiringly,  "de  ses  mai- 
tresses  et  de  ses  trois  femmes ;"  but 
this  was  spoken  of  a  time  in  which 
the  Due  de  Richelieu  was  compli- 
mented by  a  grave  academician  in 
full  academy  on  having  the  ubiquity 
of  a  Jupiter  in  his  amours.  Beau- 
marchais's  first  two  wives  died  very 
shortly  after  their  marriage,  and 
his  third  wife  was  married  to  him 
when  he  was  about  forty-five,  and 


by  her  high  character  and  generous 
devotion  amid  the  trials  of  his  last 
years,  entirely  subjugated  his  love 
and  esteem.  As  for  his  religion, 
he  describes  it  in  a  sentence  of  his 
own :— "  My  brother,  my  friend,  my 
Gudin  often  discourses  with  me 
on  the  uncertain  after-life,  and  our 
conclusion  always  is,  let  us  try  to 
deserve  that  it  may  be  happy;  if 
we  succeed  we  shall  have  made 
an  excellent  calculation ;  if  we  are 
to  be  deceived  in  this  consoling 
hope,  the  effect  of  preparation  on 
ourselves  in  leading  an  irreproach- 
able life  affords  inexpressible  de- 
light." 

It  is  good  to  know  that  a  man 
so  richly  gifted,  whose  happiness 
had  been  so  often  marred  and  ru- 
ined by  the  worst  vices  and  fol- 
lies of  humanity,  never  gave  way 
to  misanthropy,  but  remained  to 
the  last  with  unimpaired  gener- 
osity and  trustfulness.  Hope,  the 
last  best  gift,  was  indestructible 
within  him;  and  he  held  the  helm 
of  his  fortune  to  the  end  with  a 
manly  heart  and  a  cheerful  smile. 

The  amiability  and  playfulness 
of  his  nature  are  as  recognisable  in 
his  latter  as  in  his  earlier  days 
in  a  charming  chanson  which  he 
composed  for  his  daughter  Eugenie 
on  her  return  home  from  school, 
and  even  in  the  inscription  on  the 
collar  of  his  little  dog  Follette, 
which  went  the  round  of  the  Paris- 
ian newspapers,  and  was  written 
not  long  before  his  death  :  —  "  Je 
suis  Mademoiselle  Follette.  Beau- 
marchais m'appartient.  Nous  de- 
meurons  sur  les  Boulevards." 
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DOUBLES    AND    QUITS :    A    COMEDY    OF    ERRORS. — PART  III. 

"Lassu  di  sopra  in  la  vita  serena 
Rispos'  io  lui,  mi  smarri*  in  una  valle 
Avanti  che  1'eta  mia  fosse  plena." 

— DANTE,  'Inferno.' 

CHAPTER  vii. — BURRIDGE'S  STORY. 


"  WHEN  I  first  went  into  the 
army  (I  suppose  you  and  I  have 
about  the  same  service),  I  was  in 
infantry,  you  know,  Donald — the 

th  Light  Infantry — not  a  bad 

lot,  but  changed,  as  all  the  two-bat- 
talion regiments  are  now.  Well,  I 
joined  the  depot  in  Ireland,  and 
had  my  head  nearly  drilled  off ;  for 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  .the  Cri- 
mean war,  and  they  were  drilling 
and  shipping  off  as  fast  as  they 
could.  I  was  uncommonly  glad, 
I  can  tell  you,  when  I  passed  my 
drill,  and  was  told  off  for  the  next 
draft  for  the  seat  of  war.  I  was  a 
very  young  ensign  indeed,  and  if  it 
was  delightful  to  any  of  them  to 
get  away  from  the  humdrum  bar- 
rack-square and  the  eternal  ser- 
geant-major, it  was  delightful  to  me 
you  may  be  sure.  I'll  never  forget 
the  night  before  we  sailed  from 
Queenstown — it  was  a  great  night 
altogether.  We  were  all  wild  with 
delight  at  going  to  see  the  fighting. 
The  old  birds  hoped  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  and  all  we  youngsters 
expected  to  be  captains  in  a  month. 
I  remember  the  only  thing  I  regret- 
ted was,  that  I  should  be  promoted 
too  soon  to  have  many  chances  of  car- 
rying the  colours  before  the  enemy. 
Ah !  there  was  another  thing  I  was 
sorry  for — my  brother  Jack ;  he's 
dead  and  gone  long  ago,  poor  soul ! 
He  came  down  to  see  us  off,  and 
was  tremendously  cut  up  at  parting 
with  me  ;  and  seeing  him  so  cut  up 
cut  me  up  worse,  you  know.  I  re- 
member he  said,  '  I'm  afraid  we'll 
never  meet  again,  Dolly ! '  Dismal, 
wasn't  it?  Of  course  he  meant 
that  I  was  safe  to  be  killed ;  but  I 
wasn't,  and  he  died  of  pleurisy." 

What  a  difliculty  the  fellow  had 
in  starting !  Every  straw  seemed 


to  act  as  a  drag  on  his  wheels  ;  but, 
on  the  vires- acquirit-eundo  prin- 
ciple, I  let  him  have  his  head. 

"  We  had  a  jolly  voyage  and 
glorious  weather.  All  the  sea — 
the  Mediterranean,  I  mean — was 
crowded  with  ships  and  transports 
— strong  fellows  going  out  to  be 
wounded  or  killed,  and  wounded 
fellows  coming  home  to  get  strong 
or  die.  Every  ship  we  met  we  sig- 
nalled, '  Has  the  place  fallen  V  and 
when  the  answer  came,  'No,'  we 
all  cheered  like  madmen.  We  were 
awfully  impatient.  When  we  got 
into  the  Black  Sea  everybody  was 
in  a  fever  ;  and  I  remember,  when 
my  servant  called  me  at  four  o'clock 
one  morning,  and  shouted,  '  Here 
we  are  at  the  war,  yer  anner  !  glory 
be  to  God ! '  I  rushed  upon  deck 
with  nothing  on  but  my  shirt,  and 
saw  the  sulky-looking  rocks  at  the 
mouth  of  Balaklava  harbour  through 
a  drizzling  rain,  and  felt  a  little 
dashed,  and  thought  to  myself, 
'  Hang  it !  I'll  never  get  away  from 
this  infernal  place,  alive  or  dead, 
either ; '  and  then  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous boom  !  boom  !  boom  ! — 
the  first  gun  I  ever  heard  fired  in 
earnest — and  I  was  as  right  and 
jolly  as  possible  in  a  moment.  But 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Donald,  I  forgot 
— of  course  you  went  through  the 
whole  thing  yourself,  and  here  I 
am  yarning  away  like  an  old  man- 
of-war' s-man  in  his  native  village. 
I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it,"  said  I ; 
but  my  tone  implied  that  any  repe- 
tition of  the  sort  of  thing  was  not 
expected. 

"  Well,  I  needn't  talk  about  the 
war.  Of  course  I  went  through 
what  was  left  of  it,  and  paid  two 
visits  to  the  blessed  Kedan ;  got 
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out  of  that  more  frightened  than 
hurt,  ha,  ha !  Then,  you  remem- 
ber, when  the  peace  came  none  of 
us  knew  where  we  were  going.  I 
was  horridly  sold  when  the  peace 
came.  I  liked  the  wild  sort  of  life 
— didn't  you  1  but  since  it  was 
come,  I  hoped  we  might  be  sent  off 
to  some  wild  sort  of  place,  where 
there  was  lots  of  shooting  and  ad- 
ventures with — with  natives,  and 
that  kind  of  thing ;  but  I  was  sold 
again.  I  remember  the  colonel 
coming  down  to  the  mess -hut 
the  night  he  got  the  orders  about 
our  move.  He  was  looking  dis- 
gusted. '  Where  do  you  think 
we're  going  to,  gentlemen1?'  he 
said,  'Has  the  order  come,  sir?' 
every  one  shouted.  *  Yes,  it's 
come.  Can  you  guess  where  we're 
off  to  V  Then  we  all  began  to  sing 
out  something — '  Home,'  *  Canada/ 
'India/  'Cape/  'China/  'Japan/ 
'  Mauritius/  <fec.  &c.  No  one  ever 
thought  of  the  Mediterranean,  as 
our  headquarters  had  gone  from 
there  to  the  war.  After  there  had 
been  a  lot  of  guesses,  and  every 
one  wrong,  the  old  major  growled 
out — I  can  hear  him  now — '  Faith,  I 
believe  we  must  be  going  to  the 
devil!'  and  the  colonel  took  the 
order  out  of  his  pocket  and  said, 
'  That's  the  nearest  guess  that's 
been  made  yet,  major;  we're  going 
to  Malta.'  Most  of  the  fellows 
swore  a  good  deal,  for  they  had  had 
enough  of  that  kind  of  thing.  I 
felt  awfully  sorry  myself.  I  hated 
the  idea  of  Malta ;  I  couldn't  say 
why,  exactly.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  a  presentiment.  Do  you 
believe  in  presentiments,  Donald  ?" 

"More  or  less." 

"  Well,  I  hated  going  there,  but 
there  we  went ;  you've  been  there, 
I  suppose?'' 

"  Oh  yes,  frequently,"  said  I, 
fearing  a  minute  historical  and 
geological  survey  of  the  island. 

"  Well,  it  was  a  hot  summer — in- 
tolerably hot ;  and  they  had  invent- 
ed the  brigade  system,  and  we  were 
worried  to  death— drilled  by  the 
colonel,  grilled  by  the  brigadier, 
and  eaten  alive  by  the  governor. 


It  was  abominable.  I  thought  of 
taking  leave  ;  if  I  had,  I  might 
have  been  all  right  now,  but  I 
didn't,  which  was  my  bad  luck. 
At  last  it  was  determined,  well  on 
in  the  season,  to  get  up  some  gar- 
rison theatricals,  and  I  went  in 
strong  for  them.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  I  could  act,  but  I  was  fond  of 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  supported 
the  idea  and  put  my  name  down 
for  a  £50  subscription.  I  had 
more  money  than  most  of  the  fel- 
lows, you  see,  and  they  thought  that 
immense,  and  put  me  on  the  com- 
mittee at  once.  I  liked  that,  and 
gave  another  'fifty'  for  scenery. 
After  that,  the  fellows  suddenly 
seemed  to  think  I  was  an  author- 
ity, and  consulted  me  about  every- 
thing, and  I  liked  that,  for  I  was 
a  youngster,  you  know.  So  when 
it  came  to  be  a  question  what  we 
were  to  do  for  ladies,  and  some  one 
suggested  that  the  youngest-looking 
fellows  should  take  the  female 
parts,  I  pooh-poohed  the  idea,  and 
said,  '  Nonsense,  get  'em  out  from 
London ;'  and  when  they  stared  and 
said  something  about  its  being  salt, 
I  said, '  D — n  the  expense,  I'll  guar- 
antee another  hundred;'  and  then 
every  one  cheered  and  said,  '  Bravo, 
Burridge ! '  and  it  was  settled.  But 
they  didn't  let  me  in  for  a  whole 
hundred,  for  the  governor  and  the 
brigadiers  and  other  swells  were 
put  on  their  mettle  when  they 
heard  that  an  ensign  was  shelling 
out  for  everything  ;  and  the  colonel 
got  in  a  rage  and  cried,  '  D — n  his 
impudence !  put  me  down  for  '  fifty' 
— that'll  show  him  !'  Just  as  if  I 
cared,  and  wasn't  as  pleased  as 
Punch  to  get  his  'fifty' — the  ridic- 
ulous old  noodle. 

"  Well,  we  sent  home  to  a  fellow 
on  leave  to  negotiate  for  a  couple 
of  actresses  to  come  out  for  two 
months  to  play  three  nights  a-fort- 
night.  By  this  time  it  was  late 
autumn,  and  before  long  we  heard 
that  two  were  coming  out  by  the 
next  mail — Miss  Beatrice  Armine 
and  Miss  Carlotta  Seymour  (jolly 
names,  weren't  they  ?)  of  the  Prin- 
cess's, the  Haymarket,  the  Adelphi, 
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and  the  provinces — rather  more 
than  less  of  the  latter,  I  suspect. 
Out  they  came  accordingly.  Bea- 
trice Armine  (Dick  Winslow,  who 
had  been  at  Oxford,  swore  he  re- 
membered her  under  the  name  of 
Sue  Mutton,  daughter  of  a  hair- 
dresser in  the  High  Street)  wasn't 
a  bad  sort  of  little  girl,  good- 
natured,  quite  young,  cheery,  and 
rather  pretty,  but  she  dropped  her 
1  h's '  all  over  the  place,  and  was 
a  regular  cormorant  as  far  as  garlic 
was  concerned.  As  for  Carlotta 
Seymour,  she  was — she  was  a  showy 
woman  —  turned  of  thirty  —  ten 
years  older  than  me.  She  was 
handsome,  yes,  she  was  handsome, 
but  she  had  a  bad  face,  cold  and 
sneering ;  and  then  she  set  up  for 
a  genius  and  mystery.  To  hear  her 
talk  you  would  have  believed  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  royal 
duke  in  disguise,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  Tragic  Muse. 

"  Well,  being  on  the  committee, 
and  standing  a  lot  of  tin  and  that, 
of  course  I  got  to  know  these 
women  immediately;  and  I  used 
to  think  it  rather  a  swell  thing  to 
be  always  about  them ;  riding  with 
them,  or  standing  them  dinners  at 
the  hotel,  or  dropping  into  their 
rooms  after  mess  and  ordering  in 
no  end  of  suppers.  Most  of  the 
committee  used  to  come  to  the 
suppers  too,  but  I  used  to  pay — I 
preferred  to  pay,  because  I  could 
patronise  outsiders  and  take  them 
in.  I  liked  to  say  to  a  fellow,  *  Dis- 
engaged to-night,  old  boy  1  Dine 
with  me  at  mess,  and  I'll  take  you 
afterwards  to  see  the  Seymour  and 
the  Armine;  they'll  be  delighted 
to  see  you  as  a  friend  of  mine.3 
And  of  course  they  were  delighted, 
for  every  new  fellow  was  sure  to 
do  something  for  them— give  them 
a  dinner  or  a  drive,  or  a  mount  or 
something,  you  may  be  sure.  So 
every  one  was  pleased,  and  no  one 
more  than  myself.  I  thought  I 
was  no  end  of  a  man  of  the  world 
— quite  a  celebrated  fellow  in  the 
garrison,  and  that  every  one  was 
talking  of  me  and  my  dramatic 
suppers — confounded  little  goose  ! 


and  I  remember  being  as  proud  as 
Lucifer  when  even  the  colonel 
noticed  it ;  and  one  night  when  I 
left  mess  rather  early,  his  saying, 
'Is  Dante  going  to  his  Beatrice, 
or  Werther  to  his  Charlotte1?'  I 
knew  in  a  kind  of  way  that  he 
meant  the  suppers,  and  I  said, 
'  Both,  sir,'  and  every  one  roared ; 
and  I  began  to  think,  and  I  did 
think,  by  Jove,  that  I  was  a  clever 
fellow  after  all.  Carlotta  kept 
telling  me  I  was,  and  of  course  she 
was  a  judge,  I  thought.  I  was 
rather  inclined  to  cotton  to  Bea- 
trice at  first,  but  so  was  every 
one  else,  and  it  was  a  bore  always 
struggling  with  a  dozen  fellows  for 
who  was  to  get  next  her  and  that. 
And  at  last  one  night  Carlotta  said 
she  was  astonished  that  a  fellow 
of  my  '  soul '  should  go  in  for 
Beatrice  ;  she  was  disappointed  in 
me,  she  said,  and  that  Beatrice  was 
a  vulgar  uneducated  little  milliner 
and  a  designing  toad,  and  that  it 
was  one  of  the  trials  of  her  lot  to 
be  associated  with  her,  but  that 
she  was  supported  by  the  divine 
aspirations  of  genius  ;  and  then  she 
cried  a  little,  and  told  me  about 
Beatrice's  garlic  and  'h's,'  though 
of  course  I  knew  about  them  ;  and 
then  she  said  that  it  had  been  one 
of  her  few  comforts  in  this  desolate 
island  to  believe  that  the  only  man 
with  a  spark  of  genius  (meaning 
me,  ha,  ha !)  had  recognised  a 
kindred  spark  in  her,  and  so  on. 
But  now  she  saw  she  was  mistaken, 
and  must  try  to  bear  it  as  best  she 
might.  Then  she  cried  again,  and 
went  on  humbugging  me,  and  I 
swallowing  it  all,  till  I  swore  I 
quite  agreed  with  her  about  Bea- 
trice (who  had  snubbed  me  two  or 
three  times,  by  the  by),  and  that  I 
recognised  the  spark  of  genius  and 
all  that,  and  thought  her  the  clever- 
est and  handsomest  woman  of  the 
day.  She  did  look  uncommon  well, 
by  Jove  !  And  then  she  asked  to 
call  me  '  Adolphus,'  and  I  was  to 
call  her  '  Carlotta  ; '  and  that  was 
settled.  And  then  she  cried  again, 
and  thought  I  must  'think  her 
bold/  and  I  said  'No;'  and  she 
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said  something  about  '  angelic  boy/ 
and  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  a  lot 
of  gammon  I  didn't  understand, 
though  I  thought  it  all  very  fine. 
Then  she  came  and  sat  close  by 
me,  and  once,  when  she  was  crying 
(she  had  two  or  three  rounds  of 
that  kind  of  thing),  she  dropped 
her  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  left 
no  end  of  a  white  powdery  mark 
on  my  shell-jacket.  I  know  the 
old  crocodile  wanted  me  to  kiss 
her,  but  I  didn't  then.  May  the 
devil  fly  away  with  her!  After 
that  she  seemed  regularly  to  take 
me  over,  and  I  could  scarcely  call 
myself  my  own  master ;  I  wasn't 
— but  I  was  proud  of  it ;  and  as  I 
rode  along  with  her  I  liked  to  see 
fellows  looking  and  grinning.  I 
thought  they  were  saying,  'There 
goes  Burridge,  the  lucky  dog  ! ' 

"  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  with  her 
every  day,  and  to  see  her  to  rehearsal 
and  back  from  rehearsal,  and  to  the 
play  and  back  from  the  play ;  and 
between  the  acts  she  required  cham- 
pagne, and  would  take  it  from  no 
one's  hand  but  mine.  I  couldn't 
leave  her  side  for  an  instant  but  she 
was  holloaing  out,  *  Where's  Adol- 
phus?'  so  it  became  a  sort  of  by- 
word in  the  garrison  when  anybody 
wanted  anybody ;  and  one  night 
Jack  Whitecroft  of  the  Artillery  got 
screwed,  and  when  Carlotta  came 
on  by  herself  as  what -do- you  - 
call-her,  in  the  '  Lady  of  Lyons/  in 
a  solemn  part,  he  holloaed  out, 
'  Where's  Adolphus  ? '  and  the  house 
nearly  came  down ;  but  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  wasn't  proud  of  that 
too. 

"All  the  time  I  was  tired  to  death 
of  her,  but  she  seemed  immensely 
fond  of  me,  and  I  was  proud  of  that 
and  the  whole  thing,  and  stuck  to 
it.  Her  birthday  came,  and  I  gave 
a  big  dinner  (it  was  her  twenty- 
second  birthday  she  said)  in  her 
honour,  and  presented  her  with  a 
diamond  bracelet.  Then  she  asked 
me  to  write  her  some  verses ;  I  was 
ashamed  to  say  I  couldn't,  so  I  got 
Travers  to  write  some.  He  was  an 
awfully  clever,  chaffy  fellow,  and 
the  poem  was  full  of  the  biggest 


words  you  ever  saw  (I  didn't  under- 
stand a  word  of  it) ;  but  somehow 
she  didn't  seem  to  like  the  verses, 
and  said  suddenly,  '  On  your  hon- 
our, did  you  write  this?'  and  of 
course  I  was  obliged  to  say  '  No/ 
and  that  Fred  Travers  had  written 
them  ;  and  she  would  never  speak 
to  Fred  again.  Fred  had  put 
some  of  his  horrid  chaff  in  them,  I 
suspect. 

"As  the  time  began  to  draw  on  for 
them  to  go  away,  she  seemed  to  get 
fonder  and  fonder  of  me,  and  treated 
my  opinion  with  immense  respect, 
and  kept  asking  me  how  I  thought 
such  and  such  a  passage  ought  to 
be  spouted,  and  what  flowers  and 
dresses  she  should  wear.  Then  she 
asked  my  advice  about  her  future 
plans.  She  was  disgusted  with  her 
present  life  she  said  —  wanted  to 
leave  the  stage,  but  didn't  know 
what  on  earth  to  do.  She  could 
not  go  to  her  father ;  he  had  held 
high  diplomatic  appointments,  but 
in  a  personal  quarrel  at  cards  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  he  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  strike  his  Majesty 
across  the  table.  The  result  was, 
he  had  been  sent  to  the  mines  in 
Siberia,  and  she  was  left  friendless, 
friendless!  then  she  would  cry,  and, 
by  Jupiter,  I  believe  I  used  to  cry 
too.  At  last  one  day  she  said  she 
had  something  very  important  to 
consult  me  about,  but  I  must  try 
to  be  calm — would  I  promise  to  be 
calm  1  I  swore  I  would,  and  she  told 
me  that  she  had  just  had  an  offer 
of  marriage  there — in  the  island — 
and  that  the  suitor  held  the  highest 
rank.  He  had  never  spoken  to  her, 
but  had  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  her  on  the  stage ;  and  his 
official  position  making  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  come  to  her  person- 
ally, he  had  written  offering  her  his 
heart  and  hand.  She  was  not  at 
liberty  to  divulge  his  name,  but  I 
might  guess ;  and  said  as  much  as  led 
me  to  understand  that  it  was  either 
the  governor  or  one  of  the  briga- 
diers. Then  she  cried  out, '  How  pale 
you  are  ! ' — but  I  swear  I  wasn't — 
and  ran  and  got  a  big  glass  of  sher- 
ry, and  made  me  toss  it  off.  Then 
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she  told  me  to  be  calm,  and  asked 
me  if  I  could  bear  her  to  go  on, 
and  I  said,  '  Of  course  I  could/ 
So  she  went  on  and  told  me  that 
he  (meaning  the  governor  or  one  of 
the  brigadiers)  was  awfully  jealous 

of  me,  and  that  his  aides-de 

she  meant  his  emissaries — were  al- 
ways watching  outside  the  windows, 
and  what  should  I  advise  her  to 
do. 

"Now,  Donald,  I  didn't  care  a 
straw  about  the  woman,  but  some- 
how the  idea  of  one  of  these  big- 
wigs wanting  to  marry  her  made 
me  prouder  of  her  being  so  taken 
up  with  me  ;  and  I  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  her  marrying  any  one  else 
— heaven  knows  why. 

"  So  I  said  it  would  be  sacrificing 
her  youth  and  beauty  to — to  some- 
thing or  other,  and  she  cried  and 
said  I  had  a  noble  soul,  and  that 
that  was  conclusive ;  and  she  tore 
up  a  pink  note,  which  I  supposed 
to  be  his  note,  and  trode  upon  it, 
and  bawled  out,  '  Love  conquers 
all ! '  Then  she  gave  me  another  big 
glass  of  sherry,  and  said  she  had 
felt  certain  my  feelings  would  be 
outraged,  and  I  vowed  they  were 
outraged,  and  that  I  should  like  to 
shoot  the  governor  or  one  of  the 
brigadiers.  At  that  moment  in 
came  Beatrice  Armine,  and  didn't 
Carlotta  look  savage  and  drop  into 
her] 

"  Next  day  I  got  a  fever,  and  was 
confoundedly  ill.  Carlotta  sent 
me  notes  every  day — two  or  three 
times  a-day — and  splendid  bouquets, 
and  oranges  and  things  ;  but  I  was 
ill  for  a  fortnight,  and  before  I  was 
up  again,  or  able  to  answer  her 
notes,  she  and  Beatrice  had  gone. 
Their  passages  had  been  taken  by 
the  committee,  you  see,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  go.  When  I  was 
getting  round,  the  colonel  came 'to 
see  me — he  was  a  kind  old  boy ; 
and  after  he  had  asked  all  about 
my  illness  and  that,  he  said,  '  It 
was  a  lucky  illness  for  you,  my  boy, 
and  all  your  friends  ought  to  be 
glad  of  it.'  I  said,  *  Why  1 '  and  he 
said,  '  It  saved  you  from  that  fiend 


of  a  woman,  by  all  I  can  hear  ; '  and 
I  blazed  out  at  the  colonel  and  told 
him  he  must  retract  that  word,  and 
he  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  said 
that  if  I  did  not  like  the  word,  of 
course  he  would,  but  that  he  was 
deuced  glad  she  was  off.  That  put 
me  on  my  mettle,  and  I  said  that 
if  it  suited  me  to  see  her,  of 
course  I  could  still  do  so.  And  he 
said,  'How?'  and  I  said,  'Go  on 
leave,  of  course.'  Then  the  colo- 
nel's back  got  up,  and  he  said  he 
would  take  uncommon  good  care 
I  got  no  leave,  if  that  was  what  I 
was  going  to  be  at,  and  left  me.  I 
was  a  good  deal  spoiled  by  this 
time  and  savage,  and  sick  of  Malta, 
and  I  wanted  a  change,  and  per- 
haps I  did  miss  Carlotta.  So  that 
very  day  I  wrote  and  accepted  an 
exchange  I  had  been  offered  into 

the  Hussars,  then  in   India. 

The  colonel  couldn't  stop  that,  you 
know.  He  was  awfully  good  when 
I  was  going  away.  He  said,  '  I'm 
sorry  you're  going,  Dolly,  and  we're 
all  sorry  ;  I  think  you're  foolish, 
but  every  one  must  judge  for  him- 
self. I  wish  you  luck,  and  if  you 
wish  it  for  yourself  steer  clear  of 
that  theatrical  friend  of  yours,  my 
boy.'  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had ! 
Well,  I  went  home  with  six  months' 
leave  to  England,  and  to  join  my 
regiment  in  India  when  that  ex- 
pired. I  went  to  London  first,  and 
found  Carlotta  in  swell  rooms  in 
Half-Moon  Street.  She  had  a  jolly 
little  brougham,  and  everything  in 
great  style.  She  was  as  fond  of  me 
as  ever,  but  she  said  she  was  writing 
a  tragedy  and  awfully  busy.  Charles 
Kean  was  to  act  in  it,  and  was  so  im- 
patient to  begin  that  he  gave  her  no 
peace ;  and  therefore  she  could  only 
see  me  at  certain  times,  and  mustn't 
be  seen  out  with  me,  or  Charles 
Kean  would  think  she  was  idling, 
and  it  was  so  important  to  keep  in 
with  him.  I  smelt  tobacco  two  or 
three  times  in  her  room,  and  one 
day  saw  no  end  of  a  swell  cigar-case 
on  her  table,  with  an  earl's  coronet 
and  the  letter  M  on  it,  and  she 
said  Charles  Kean  had  been  there 
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bullyragging  her  about  her  tragedy, 
and  had  forgotten  it  in  his  rage. 
Then  I  noticed  to  her  that  it  was 
odd  he  should  have  a  coronet  and 
M  on  his  case;  and  she  laughed 
and  said  it  was  a  good  joke — a 
capital  joke;  that  Kean  had  stolen 
it  in  fun  from  Charles  Matthews, 
who,  she  supposed  I  knew,  had 
lately  been  made  a  count  by  the 
French  Emperor  for  his  masterly 
interpretation  of  Sir  Charles  Cold- 
stream  in  French.  Well,  she  was  as 
fond  of  me  as  ever  ;  but  there  was 
so  much  bother  and  mystery  and 
trouble  about  seeing  her  I  got  sick 
of  it,  and  left  town  and  went  away 
down  to  my  grandmother's  in  Rut- 
landshire, promising,  however,  to 
see  Carlotta  before  I  left  for  India. 
I  heard  nothing  of  her  for  three 
months,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
her  letters  came  pouring  in  day 
after  day,  and  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
bangers  to  my  grandmother  about 
them.  She  was  on  the  old  tack 
again — wanted  to  consult  me  on  a 
very  delicate  matter  which  could 
not  be  committed  to  writing ;  and 
when  was  I  going  up  to  town,  and 
how  was  I  going  out  to  India,  what 
ship,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I 
stayed  down  in  Rutlandshire  till 
the  last  moment ;  I  was  going  round 
the  Cape  in  a  steamer — I  preferred 
that  to  overland — and  I  didn't  get 
to  town  till  two  days  before  we  were 
to  sail  from  Gravesend.  I  found 
Carlotta  in  very  dingy  lodgings  in 
Greek  Street,  Soho,  this  time,  and 
she  explained  that  she  was  living 
there  to  be  near  the  refugees,  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  on  foot  to 
rescue  her  governor  from  the  Sibe- 
rian mines,  and  that  she  was  plotting 
night  and  day  with  the  refugees. 

"  While  I  was  with  her  a  villan- 
ous-looking  man,  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  put 
his  head  in  at  the  door  without 
knocking,  and  seeing  me,  grinned, 
tapped  his  nose,  and  went  out,  say- 
ing something  about  his  name  being 
*  easy '  and  his  spirit  '  fly,'  in  re- 
markably good  English,  though  a 
little  vulgar  I  thought,  considering 


he  was  a  foreigner — Count  Arnold 
Doldorouski,  a  Pole,  she  said,  and  a 
colonel  of  cavalry  once,  and  who 
had  sworn  by  the  beard  of  Ponia- 
towski,  or  some  fellow  of  that  sort, 
to  rescue  her  governor  from  the 
mine,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  I 
noticed  that  her  room  and  the  pas- 
sage were  all  blocked  up  with 
trunks  and  boxes  packed  and  cord- 
ed, and  I  said  to  her,  *  You  look  as 
if  you  were  on  the  wing,  like  me, 
Carlotta ; '  and  she  said,  '  I  am  on 
the  wing,  and  liker  you  than  you 
think  for/  and  laughed.  Then  I 
said,  •'  Where  are  you  off  to  ] '  and 
she  said,  '  I  asked  you  six  weeks 
ago  to  come  up  and  give  me  your 
advice  upon  a  very  delicate  sub- 
ject, and  you  never  came.  I  was 
dreadfully  harassed,  so  I  was  obliged, 
for  the  first  time  since  1  have  known 
you,  to  decide  for  myself.  I'm  go- 
ing to  India.'  '  To  India  ! '  '  Yes, 
to  India ; '  and  wasn't  it  an  odd 
coincidence,  she  said.  But  the 
strangest  thing  of  all  was,  that  she 
was  going  in  the  same  ship  with 
me — there  was  a  coincidence  for 
me,  if  I  liked.  They  had  actually 
taken  her  passage  in  the  Golden 
Fleece  !  We  agreed  that  perhaps  it 
was  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
on  record;  and  then  I  asked  her 
what  she  was  going  to  do  in  India. 
She  said  that  was  the  delicate 
matter  she  had  wished  to  consult 
me  about — that  she  hoped  I  would 
really  be  calm,  and  not  try  to  shake 
her  resolution,  for  that  it  was  all 
settled,  and  I  had  only  myself  to 
thank:  she  was  going  out  to  be 
married.  *  Married  ! '  But  I  didn't 
seem  to  care  twopence,  and  asked, 
4  Who  to  ? '  She  said  that  she 
wasn't  at  liberty  to  divulge  the 
name,  but  it  began  with  W,  and 
perhaps  I  might  guess  when  she 
told  me  that  he  was  a  person  of  the 
highest  official  position  in  the  civil 
service,  who  had  got  into  trouble 
about  indigo  three  years  ago.  But 
I  couldn't  guess;  and  she  said  he 
had  been  home  on  furlough  about 
that  time,  and  having  seen  her  on 
the  stage,  had  fallen  desperately  in 
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love  with  her,  and  had  pined  ever 
since  in  voluntary  exile  on  one  of  the 
Himalayas,  much  to  the  regret  of 
the  Governor-General  and  Council, 
•who  had  vainly  attempted  to  get 
him  to  come  down.  At  last  he  had 
written  to  her  in  desperation,  and 
asked  her  to  go  out  to  him,  saying, 
'  Restore  me  to  my  country  and  to 
myself ! ' 

"  What  was  she  to  do  ?  She  had 
no  friends.  I  would  not  go  to  her. 
The  attempt  to  rescue  her  papa 
from  the  mine  might  be  abortive. 
She  was  dissatisfied  with  this  life, 
which  was  a  precarious  one.  Kean 
had  thrown  over  her  tragedy.  She 
was  misunderstood  and  disappoint- 
ed on  every  hand;  and  she  had  re- 
solved to  cast  in  her  lot  in  the  far- 
shining  East  with  one  who  had 
sworn  to  love  and  cherish  her  for 
ever. 

"  She  looked  very  hard  at  me  as 
she  finished,  and  said,  '  Don't  try  to 
dissuade  me,  dear  Adolphus  !  bear 
the  pang — it  is  for  my  good.'  And 
I  said,  'I  won't  dissuade  you;  I 
congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart.' 
Then  she  gave  a  scream  and  fainted, 
and  had  hysterics — two  or  three,  in 
fact — and  the  Count  came  back  and 
put  his  head  in  and  said,  '  You'll 
have  every  blessed  bobby  in  town 
about  the  house  if  you  don't  shut 
up  that  blarmed  squalling.'  Then 
she  came  to  at  once,  and  said, 
'  Adolphus !  leave  me !  I  have  been 
deceived  in  you — cruel,  cruel  man ! ' 
And  I  said,  '  What  the  deuce  had 
I  done  1 '  and  she  stamped  her 
foot  and  screamed  out,  *  Go,  viper ! ' 
So  I  went ;  and  the  Count  met  me 
at  the  door  and  asked  me  to  lend 
him  five  shillings,  which  I  did,  he 
remarking  that  she  (Carlotta)  seem- 
ed to  be  *  a  little  spotty  about  the 
back,'  which  I  then  believed  to  be 
a  Polish  idiom  literally  translated. 
Next  day  I  got  down  to  Gravesend, 
and  got  all  my  traps  on  board. 
There  were  only  about  five-and- 
twenty  passengers,  but  no  Carlotta 
among  them.  The  time  was  just 
up,  when  a  boat  came  off  full  of 
luggage,  and  there  was  Carlotta 


dressed  like  an  archduchess  and 
looking  really  stunning.  She  had 
a  maid  with  her,  who  was  as  drunk 
as  a  fiddler,  and  had  to  be  hoisted 
up  with  ropes  and  things.  The 
Count  was  with  her  too,  looking 
awfully  seedy,  all  in  black,  with  a 
frockcoat  and  a  black  stock,  and 
no  linen  visible — which  is  rather  a 
way  Polish  counts  have,  isn't  it? 
So  they  bustled  about,  and  got  her 
things  stowed  away,  and  her  maid 
under  hatches ;  and  then  the  skip- 
per holloaed  out,  'All  shore-boats 
off ! '  I  heard  the  Count  say  to  her, 
1  Bye,  bye;  wish  you  luck — mind  the 
rhino,'  which  I  thought  deuced  odd 
and  familiar ;  and  he  scuttled  down 
into  his  boat,  and  Carlotta  put  her 
head  over,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
'You'll  telegraph  the  first  intelli- 
gence from  Siberia.'  I  only  heard 
the  Count's  answer  indistinctly, 
there  was  such  a  row  of  steam  and 
things,  but  it  sounded  like  '  Walk- 
er ! '  and  then,  '  the  flimsies  regular, 
or  I'll  split — I  will,  by  gum  ! '  She 
explained  to  me  after,  that  they  (the 
refugees  and  plotters)  had  a  cipher 
and  a  cant  language,  which  they 
always  used  in  discussing  political 
secrets,  so  I  concluded  the  Count 
must  have  been  alluding  to  some  of 
the  arrangements  for  getting  her 
papa  out  of  the  mine. 

"The  first  night  she  only  gave 
me  a  haughty  bow,  and  wouldn't 
speak  a  word,  and  then  for  a  week 
I  didn't  see  her — she  was  ill  in  her 
cabin,  like  every  one  else  almost ; 
but  the  first  time  she  came  on  deck 
she  walked  up  to  me  and  held  out 
her  hand  and  said,  'Forgive  and 
forget,  Adolphus  ;  I  was  hasty  and 
impetuous,  and  did  not  do  justice 
to  the  disinterested  way  you  con- 
cealed your  agony :  you  were 
brusque — it  was  painful  to  me,  but 
I  should  have  respected  the  gener- 
ous mask  with  which  you  covered 
your  disappointment.'  She  was 
always  harping  away  about  my 
agony  and  disappointment,  when, 
in  fact,  I  was  as  jolly  as  a  sand- 
boy ;  but  it  didn't  matter  to  me, 
and  seemed  to  please  her,  so  what 
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was  the  odds  ?  In  a  very  few  days 
we  were  on  the  old  Malta  footing 
again.  She  never  let  me  out  of  her 
sight.  All  the  other  women  were 
as  ugly  as  sin,  so  all  the  men  paid 
her  no  end  of  attention.  She  was 
a  showy  woman,  mind  you,  and 
fellows  are  hard  up  for  something 
to  do  at  sea  when  they're  not  sleep- 
ing or  eating.  At  first  she  rather 
took  up  with  one  or  two  of  them. 
There  was  a  tea-planter,  and  an 
Indian  officer,  and  a  doctor  she 
carried  on  with  for  a  bit ;  and  then, 
hang  it !  I  got  on  my  mettle,  and 
resolved  to  show  these  fellows  they 
hadn't  a  chance.  So  I  went  in  for 
her  again  in  the  old  way,  and  made 
all  the  others  wild,  and  I  liked  that. 
I  got  her  to  turn  the  doctor  out  of 
his  seat  at  meals,  which  was  next 
to  mine,  and  give  it  up  to  her,  and 
she  sat  beside  me  all  the  rest  of  the 
voyage.  Then  I  used  to  carry  up  my 
arm-chair  to  the  deck  for  her  when 
it  was  fine,  and  wouldn't  let  her  use 
any  other  person's  ;  and  if  there 
was  a  little  sea  on,  I  used  to  give 
her  my  arm  up  and  down  the  deck. 
How  the  other  women  used  to  scowl 
and  sneer  and  whisper  !  but  I  liked 
that  too.  Then  she  quarrelled  with 
all  the  women,  and  quarrelled  with 
the  men,  and  made  me  quarrel  with 
them,  and  had  a  row  with  the 
captain  about  her  light  at  night, 
and  set  me  at  him.  He  was  a  good 
fellow  the  skipper,  but  I  had  a 
jolly  row  with  him.  While  we 
were  jawing  about  the  light,  he 
said,  'Who  the  deuce  is  this  empress 
who  is  to  have  special  indulgences 
on  board  the  Fleece  ? '  and  I  said, 
'  D — n  the  Fleece ! '  and  that  she  was 
a  very  different  lot  from  what  the 
Fleece  carried  in  general ;  and  he 
said,  *  He  hoped  so.'  And  I  said, 
'Why?'  and  he  said  he  thought 
she  was  '  a  queer  one.'  Then  I  told 
him  to  explain  himself,  and  he  said, 
'  Do  you  see  any  green  in  my  eye, 
youngster?'  and  I  said,  'D— n 
his  eye,  and  not  to  call  me  young- 
ster.' Then  we  had  a  tremendous 
turn-up  ;  he  swore  he  would  report 
ine  to  the  adjutant- general,  and  I 


swore  I'd  have  him  up  before  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  then  he  roared  out 
laughing  and  went  away  forward. 
But  it  was  hot  water  for  me  after 
that,  all  the  voyage;  it  was  not 
pleasant,  I  can  tell  you.  The  only 
comfort  I  had  was,  that  all  the  men 
were  as  jealous  as  tigers  of  me.  As 
the  voyage  began  to  draw  to  an  end 
she  got  awfully  low  and  moping, 
and  cried  very  much  ;  and  I  asked 
her  what  the  row  was.  Then  she 
told  me  she  had  terrible  misgivings 
about  the  marriage  ;  that  she  feared 
she  had  mistaken  her  feelings,  and 
that  her  strength  would  fail  her ; 
that  she  sometimes  felt  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  the  'person  in  the 
highest  official  position  in  the  civil 
service '  to  give  him  her  hand  when 
her  heart  could  never  be  his.  One 
night  in  the  dusk  we  were  sitting 
on  deck  together,  and  she  was  say- 
ing all  this  ;  and  that,  as  for  her 
own  feelings,  of  course  happiness 
was  banished  from  her  heart  for 
ever,  and  that  probably  it  would 
be  better  if  its  desolate  beatings 
were  stilled  for  evermore,  and  she 
laid  at  rest  in  an  Orient  grave, 
over  which  no  one  would  drop  a 
tear ;  and  she  cried  awfully,  and 
popped  her  head  down  on  my 
shoulder.  I  was  confoundedly  cut 
up,  and  said,  *  Don't  cry,  Carlotta  ; 
it's  sure  to  be  all  right.  You'll  find 
the  person  in  the  highest  official 
position  will  turn  out  a  trump,  and 
no  mistake.' 

"  But  she  moaned  and  sobbed, 
and  kept  saying,  'No,  no,  no;  lay 
me  in  an  Orient  grave  ! '  At  last 
I  got  cut  up  with  a  vengeance, 
and — and  I  kissed  her — I  did — I 
wanted  to  soothe  her,  I  was  so 
sorry  for  her,  so  I  kissed  her,  and 
said,  'Don't  cry,  my  darling,  I  can't 
bear  it.'  The  moment  I  did  this 
she  jumped  up  with  a  scream,  and 
cried,  '  I'm  ruined  !  I'm  undone  ! 
Look  there  !  look  there  ! '  I  looked, 
but  I  could  see  nothing  but  the 
captain's  parrot  taking  his  even- 
ing stroll  on  the  quarter-deck. 
'What  was  it?'  I  said.  'Oh!' 
said  she,  sitting  down  and  panting, 
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with  both  hands  on  her  heart 
— '  oh  !  it's  all  over  now ;  my 
character's  gone  :  that  Mrs  Gligs- 
by  was  looking  out  of  the  cabin 
door  and  saw  us.  O  Adolphus, 
you've  destroyed  me !  you 
wicked,  wicked  man  ! '  I  swore 
I  hadn't  seen  Mrs  Gligsby,  and 
went  into  the  cabin  to  look  after 
her,  and  there  she  was  on  the  off 
side  of  the  table,  with  her  back  to 
the  wall,  calmly  playing  whist  with 
the  captain  and  two  others — so  it 
couldn't  have  been  her.  But  Car- 
lotta  wouldn't  be  comforted,  and 
insisted  that  Mrs  Gligsby  had  been 
there,  and  had  harked  back  to  the 
whist  all  as  a  blind,  for  that  she 
was  cunning  and  deceitful  and 
vindictive,  and  I  would  see  what  I 
would  see. 

"  At  last  we  got  to  '  the  Sand- 
heads'  and  took  our  pilot  on  board, 
and  our  letters  came  down;  and 
Carlotta  made  a  tremendous  shindy 
when  there  were  none  for  her,  and 
had  hysterics  all  the  way  up  the 
Hoogly  :  it  was  awful  the  way  she 
went  on. 

"  Well,  we  berthed  opposite  the 
Fort.  No  end  of  people  came 
on  board  to  receive  their  friends ; 
and  such  a  bustle  and  such  a  row  ! 
— nigger  servants  coming  to  look 
for  masters,  and  hotel  touts  and 
custom-house  officers,  and  all  that 
sort  of  business.  I  went  to  my 
cabin  to  finish  up  my  packing 
and  be  out  of  the  scrimmage ;  and, 
after  a  bit,  went  up  on  deck  to  see 
about  Carlotta's  affairs,  whom  I 
had  lost  sight  of  in  the  bustle.  By 
Jove,  sir!  there  she  was — sitting 
huddled  up  beside  the  wheel — pale 
as  death,  her  eyes  quite  fixed,  and 
with  such  a  look  of  horror  and  de- 
spair, it  seemed  to  freeze  me.  I 
went  up  to  her  and  said,  '  Good 
God  !  what's  the  matter? '  and  she 
said,  quite  calmly,  but  in  a  dread- 
ful voice,  '  Go  away,  and  let  me 
die  ! '  and  then  I  found  that  the 
person  in  the  highest  official  posi- 
tion, &c.,  hadn't  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, and,  by  degrees,  that  she  had 
no  money — not  a  stiver ;  and  she 


and  her  maid  each  had  a  long  tic 
with  the  steward.  Well,  what  could 
I  do  ?  Of  course  I  paid  her  bill 
and  drove  her  to  Spence's  Hotel, 
and  established  her  there  with  her 
woman,  and  told  her  not  to  be  un- 
happy, for  that  I  had  lots  of  tin, 
and  would  be  delighted  to  be  her 
banker  till  the  person  in  the  highest, 
&c.,  turned  up  ;  and  then  I  drove 
off  to  the  Great  Eastern  myself. 

"  The  next  day  I  went  over  to 
see  about  her.  Her  maid  came 
down  and  said,  'What  was  to  be 
done  ] '  her  mistress  had  had  some 
bad  news  that  morning,  and  was 
nearly  out  of  her  mind — 'What 
was  she  to  do  1 '  'I  didn't  know,' 
I  said,  'unless  I  could  see  her 
mistress — could  I  see  her?'  The 
maid  didn't  think  she  was  calm 
enough  then ;  I  had  better  call  back 
in  an  hour  or  so,  and  so  I  did.  Car- 
lotta was  sitting  in  a  great  empty 
cheerless  room ;  her  eyes  were  red 
and  her  face  white  as  death,  and 
her  hair  all  tumbled.  She  looked 
so  wretched,  so  desolate,  who  could 
have  helped  pitying  her]  I  did 
from  my  heart,  as  I  thought,  '  Poor 
thing  !  what  lines  for  her  !  to  be  so 
far  away  from  home — a  woman — by 
herself — without  friends  or  money 
— waiting  to  be  married  to  a  fel- 
low who  begins  by  allowing  her  to 
arrive  in  this  devil  of  a  country 
without  a  welcome  ! '  '  Carlotta,'  I 
said,  '  what  is  the  matter,  my  poor 
girir  but  she  didn't  speak.  I 
asked  her  again,  but  she  only 
moaned  out, '  I  wish  I  were  dead !  I 
wish  to  heaven  I  were  dead  !  I  am 
disgraced,  dishonoured,  betrayed  ! ' 
I  took  her  hand — it  felt  like  a  bit 
of  lead.  *  Tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened,' I  said.  She  raised  her 
head  for  a  moment  and  pointed  to 
a  note  that  lay  on  the  table.  It 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  crump- 
ling and  biting  and  crying  over 
it — and  so  she  had,  I  don't  doubt. 
'  Am  I  to  read  it  ]'  I  asked;  and  she 
made  a  sign  that  I  was.  Here  it  is, 
Donald.  I've  kept  it,  you  see,  in — 
in  hopes  of — I  don't  know  what," 
and  he  read  it : — 
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"  '  MADAM, — I  came  to  Calcutta 
to  meet  you  yesterday,  but  an  acci- 
dent made  me  late  in  reaching  the 
steamer,  and  when  I  did  reach  it 
you  were  gone.  I  do  not  regret 
the  accident  now,  as  it  has  been 
the  means  of  preventing  me  from 
taking  a  step  which  I  should,  no 
doubt,  have  lived  to  regret  bitterly. 
Making  inquiries  on  board  the 
ship  as  to  your  movements,  I  was 
informed  by  a  very  sensible  person, 
who  gave  her  name  as  Gligsby,  that 
you  had  hurriedly  left  the  ship  with 
a  Hussar  officer  —  a  Lieutenant 
Burridge ;  and  on  my  expressing 
surprise,  she  said  that,  in  her  opin- 
ion, you  would  have  left  sooner  if 
there  had  been  any  land  touched 
at;  for  that  of  all  the  "discreditable 
conduct,"  as  she  expressed  it,  your 
conduct  with  this  officer  was  the 
most  discreditable  she  had  ever 
witnessed.  "  Billings  and  cooings," 
she  said,  morn,  noon,  and  night ; 
and,  what  was  worse,  "frequent 
kissings  almost  in  public."  That, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  should 
decline  to  fulfil  my  engagement 
will  scarcely  surprise  you.  I  regret 
the  trouble  you  have  been  put  to 
in  coming  out;  but  Lieutenant 
Burridge  will,  no  doubt,  indemnify 
you  for  that ;  and  I  can  only  say 
that,  if  he  has  one  spark  of  honour, 
one  ray  of  finer  feeling,  one  iota  of 
humanity  left,  he  will  make  to  you 
the  only  reparation  which,  as  a 
man  and  a  soldier,  he  can  do,  by 
marrying  you  himself  without  a 
moment's  delay. — I  am  yours,  &c., 
"'T.  W. 

« 'P.S.— I  should  add  that  the 
captain  of  the  ship  fully  corrobo- 
rates the  painful  statement  of  Mrs 
Gligsby/ 

"  When  I  read  this  there  was  a 
kind  of  mist  came  over  my  eyes, 
and  all  sorts  of  things  flashed 
through  my  mind  as  quick  as  light- 
ning. Did  I  want  to  marry  Car- 
lotta  1  No,  certainly  not.  I  didn't 
care  for  her,  and  I  didn't  want  to 
marry  at  all  then.  I  was  young 


and  rich,  and  had  large  prospects, 
and  I  had  very  soon  learned  the 
value  of  these  things  in  the  world. 
A  marriage  like  this  would  be  a 
flooring  thing  for  all  my  after-life. 
I  could  never  shake  it  off — never. 
Then  I  looked  at  her,  so  desolate, 
so  ill  used,  so  heartbroken,  and,  as 
I  believed,  so  fond  of  me,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  '  If  I  forsake  this 
poor  woman  in  her  grief,  when  she 
has  lost  all  her  prospects  through 
me,  I  am  the  most  selfish  scoundrel 
in  the  world,  and  would  deserve  to 
be  drummed  out ;  and  I'll  stick  to 
her — so  help  me  God  !  I  will.'  All 
this  passed  in  a  moment.  Then  I 
knelt  down  beside  her,  and  put  my 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  said, 
'  Don't  cry,  darling,'  but  she  cried 
all  the  more  ;  and  I  said,  '  Carlotta, 
will  you  let  me  comfort  you  1  Will 
you  let  me  take  the  place  of  this 
scoundrel'  (meaning  the  person  in 
the  highest  official  position)  'who 
has  betrayed  you  1 '  Then  she 
looked  up — so  sad  and  wearied  she 
looked — and  said,  'No,  Adolphus, 
I  love  you  too  fondly  to  wish  you 
to  sacrifice  your  life  to  mine.  Be- 
cause I  am  wretched,  why  should 
you  be  ?  I  can't  accept  a  husband 
without  his  love, — and  yours,  I 
know,  I  haven't  got.'  I  thought 
this  very  noble  and  disinterested  of 
her,  and  I  cried  out,  *  But  I  do  love 
you,  Carlotta — I  swear  I  do '  (and 
I  believed  it  for  five  minutes),  '  and 
if  you'll  take  me,  here  I  am.  I'll 
do  my  best  to  make  you  happy,  and 
be  a  good  husband  to  you  as  long 
as  I  live.' 

"  Then  she  threw  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  said  I  had  raised  her 
from  the  dead — that  she  cared  for 
nothing  else,  now  I  said  that  I 
loved  her — that  she  was  perfectly 
happy,  only  would  I  mind  saying 
it  again  and  again1?  I  did  so.  I 
vowed  and  swore  that  I  adored  her, 
and  I  kissed  her  like — like — a  good 
deal,  and  then  we  had  tiffin.  I 
went  out  after  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  marriage,  and  then 
we  rode  in  'the  Course.'  I  was 
in  a  sort  of  dream  ;  I  remember 
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the  band  playing  there — a  sweet 
kind  of  air,  and  rather  a  sad  one, 
and  it  seemed  to  say,  '  You've 
cooked  your  goose,  Dolly,  my  boy, 
and  all  your  jolly  days  are  over/ 
By  George  !  the  band  was  right. 

"  Three  days  after,  we  were  mar- 
ried in  the  church  in  Fort  William  ; 
you  know  the  church,  Donald  1  I 
didn't  know  a  soul,  no  more  did 
Carlotta;  and  as  she  couldn't  ask 
'the  person  in  the,  <fec.,'  to  give 
her  away,  I  boned  the  doctor 
whose  seat  she  had  taken  on  board 
the  Fleece,  and  he  gave  her  away. 

"We  had  a  little  make-believe 
marriage  dejetiner  at  the  hotel  after. 
Gad !  how  miserable  I  was  !  The 
doctor  got  screwed,  and  insisted  on 
making  speeches,  I  remember  — 
though  we  were  only  three — pro- 
posed '  The  Queen  '  and  '  The 
Rest  of  the  Royal  Family,'  '  The 
Army  and  Navy,'  '  The  Church,' 
<fcc.  &c.,  and  kept  cheering  away 
like  fun,  all  by  himself;  and 
brought  in  a  punkah-wallah,  and 
told  him  to  return  thanks  for  the 
Church,  because  he  was  'japan- 
ned,' he  said,  like  a  parson;  and  he 
kicked  the  beggar  down-stairs  be- 
cause he  wouldn't  do  it — couldn't, 
you  know,  of  course — and  dropped 
an  ice-pail  after  him ;  and  the  land- 
lord came  up,  and  we  had  a  row. 
Oh,  it  was  horrible !  it's  all  like 
a  bad  dream.  I  recollect  trifling 
little  things  as  if  it  was  yesterday, 
and  I  remember  thinking  how  un- 
like it  all  was  to  what  a  good  man's 
and  a  good  woman's  marriage 
ought  to  be.  But  Carlotta  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  we  drove  down 
in  the  evening  to  Barrackpore, 
and  went  to  the  hotel  there  for 
the  honeymoon.  The  honeymoon 
didn't  last  long — only  three  days. 
I  had  reported  myself  in  Calcutta, 
of  course,  and  in  fact  got  leave,  you 
know,  to  go  away  from  the  town 
for  a  week,  leaving  my  address  in 
case  I  was  wanted.  My  regiment 
was  up  country,  but  I  was  to  march 
up  in  charge  of  detachments  or 
something,  whenever  there  was 
anything  to  go.  It  was  the  Mutiny- 


time,  and  no  fellow  could  travel  up 
country  like  a  gentleman  then,  I 
can  tell  you.  Every  one  had  to  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Well, 
we  had  been  honeymooning  at 
Barrackpore  for  three  days — Lord, 
how  sick  I  was  of  it ! — when  an  or- 
derly arrived  with  a  thundering 
official  for  me. 

"  I  was  to  march  up  country  with 
a  mixed  draft  in  forty-eight  hours. 
I  didn't  know  what  the  deuce  to  do 
with  Carlotta.  You  see  I  had  made 
no  preparations,  because  the  mar- 
riage had  come  off  so  suddenly. 
But  in  we  went  to  Calcutta,  and 
put  up  at  Spence's  ;  and  I  thought 
I  would  go  and  consult  the  regi- 
mental agent,  and  I  did.  He  looked 
gloomy  at  first,  and  said,  patronis- 
ingly,  he  didn't  see  what  was  to  be 
done ;  leaving  a  lady  at  an  hotel 
was  an  expensive  business  for  a 
subaltern,  and  there  were  no  lodg- 
ings in  Calcutta.  I  said,  '  Lodg- 
ings, be  hanged  !  I  must  take  a 
house  for  her,  of  course.'  He 
laughed  and  said,  'Who's  to  pay 
the  piper  ?  '  and  I  flared  up 
and  said,  '  Who  should  pay  the 
piper  for  a  man's  wife  but  a 
man  himself  1 '  And  he  fum- 
bled his  keys  and  things  in  his 
pocket,  and  said,  coolly,  '  You 
have  private  means,  perhaps ;  but 
rent  here  is  enormous  :  it  would 
take  more  than  your  whole  pay, 
for  it  isn't  even  full  batta  down 
here.'  I  said,  'Yes,  of  course  I 
have  private  means;  I  have  four 
thousand  a -year,  and  as  much 
more  as  ever  I  like  from  my 
grandmother.'  Then  his  manner 
changed  at  once — I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  ever  met  a  fellow  of  that 
sort,  Donald,  whose  manner  didn't 
change  when  he  found  I  was  coiny. 
Coin  can  do  a  lot  of  things,  but  it 
can't  make  me  happy  now,  con- 
found it.  Well,  he  became  as  civil 
as  possible,  and  I  gave  him  a  letter 
from  my  bankers  at  home ;  and 
then  he  wanted  me  to  tiffin,  and 
come  and  live  with  him  —  and 
have  a  brandy-and-soda  then  and 
there,  and  a  weed,  all  among  his 
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ledgers  and  things.  He  was  very 
useful,  and  took  any  amount  of 
trouble,  and  found  a  very  nice 
house  before  next  forenoon,  in 
Garden  Beach,  all  furnished  and 
ready  (in  fact,  I  believe  he  turned 
out  of  it  himself — the  rent  was  so 
enormous) ;  and  you  know  you  can 
get  servants  (of  a  sort)  by  whistling 
there ;  so  that  night  Carlotta  and  I 
took  up  house  in  our  new  abode. 
I  gave  her  an  unlimited  credit 
(like  a  fool)  with  the  agent,  and 
next  day  said  '  Good-bye.'  She 
cried,  of  course,  tremendously.  I 
can't  say  I  did ;  for  as  soon  as  we 
were  married  her  manner  and  style 
seemed  to  change,  and  I  saw  she 
was  a  horribly  coarse,  low-bred, 
vulgar  woman,  and  that  she  had 
been  acting  the  lady,  just  as  if  she 
were  on  the  stage,  all  the  time 
before.  She  could  act  like  fun, 
she  was  amazingly  clever.  So  I 
went  away  up  country  with  my 
draft,  and  I  thought  as  I  left  Cal- 
cutta, '  I  don't  care  if  I  never  come 
down  country  again.' 

"  I  needn't  bore  you  with  the 
march  up.  At  Benares  they  took 
us  and  sent  us  off  with  a  '  flying 
column,'  and  we  were  dodging 
about  after  rebels  for  nine  weeks  ; 
then  we  got  to  Allahabad,  and  off 
again  on  another  cruise,  and  so  on 
we  were  handed  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  all  through 
Central  India.*  The  detachment 
was  separated  and  broken  up  by 
this  time,  for  they  boned  men  and 
officers  just  as  they  wanted  them, 
and  didn't  care  what  regiment  you 
belonged  to,  and  whether  you  were 
cavalry,  infantry,  or  artillery — but 
you  know  all  that.  I  had  very 
affectionate  letters  from  Carlotta 
every  now  and  then ;  to  read  them 
you  would  have  believed  that  she 
spent  half  her  time  in  praying  for 
me,  and  the  other  half  in  bullying 
the  post-office  authorities  about 
not  getting  my  letters  regularly. 

"  It  was  a  horrid  campaign — 
nothing  but  marches  and  forced 
marches  —  pelting  away  after  the 
mutineers  in  the  heat  of  the  sun, 


just  as  if  we  were  in  Northern 
Europe  —  night  alarms  and  day 
alarms — short  commons  and  long 
fasts — fever,  ague,  cholera,  and  sun- 
stroke,— that  was  about  the  pro- 
gramme. Deuced  little  fighting. 
Now  and  then  we  got  a  chance, 
and  blazed  at  them  at  long  range  ; 
and  sometimes,  when  they  were  two 
hundred  to  one,  they  would  stand 
up  to  their  guns — then  there  was  a 
rush  and  a  little  bayoneting ;  but 
it  was  all  over  in  a  minute  or  two, 
and  they  were  off  like  the  wind, 
and  it  had  all  to  begin  again — pad- 
naggering  away  after  the  beggars, 
and  all  for  no  satisfaction.  I  was 
sick  of  it,  and  uncommon  glad  when 
we  were  ordered  into  quarters. 
Then  I  joined  my  new  regiment. 
They  were  at  Wallahbad,  a  small 
station  near  the  hills.  I  had  never 
seen  them  all  this  time,  for  they 
had  been  cruising  in  another  direc- 
tion. I  liked  them — they  were  a 
good  set  of  fellows ;  and  when  I 
joined  I  found  I  had  just  got  my 
troop.  Promotion  was  going  fast 
then  (the  sun  had  something  to  say 
to  that,  and  cholera  a  good  deal) ; 
but  as  I  was  an  infantry  fellow,  I 
had  the  drill  and  riding-school  busi- 
ness to  go  through,  and  that  was  a 
bore.  Somehow  I  couldn't  make 
up  my  mind  to  tell  the  fellows  I 
was  married,  and  I  was  so  young 
no  one  would  have  dreamt  of  it.  I 
was  desperately  unwilling  that  Car- 
lotta should  come  up,  and  always 
wanted  her  to  put  off  and  off.  I 
told  her  I  was  kept  so  busy  with 
the  drill  and  riding-school  it  was 
no  good  her  coming  up  yet  a  while, 
and  that  she  had  better  stay  where 
she  was.  So  she  did  for  a  bit ;  but 
I  suppose  she  got  sick  of  it,  for  all 
of  a  sudden  up  she  came  without 
any  warning.  That  put  me  in  a 
nice  fix,  I  can  tell  you.  I  remem- 
ber her  arrival  so  well.  It  was  just 
after  tiffin,  and  all  the  fellows  were 
lounging  about  in  the  mess-com- 
pound, for  it  was  coolish  weather. 
The  public  road  ran  just  past  the 
compound ;  and  all  of  a  sudden 
some  one  sang  out,  '  Holloa !  an 
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arrival !  —  what's  this  ? '  and  we 
looked,  and  there  was  a  string  of 
dak  gharries — four  or  five  of  them 
— covered  with  baggage  and  ser- 
vants and  things.  This  was  a  great 
excitement,  and  we  all  ran  and 
looked  over  the  wall ;  and  the  first 
gharrie  —  who  do  you  think  was 
in  it?  who  but  Kitty  Coloony, 
my  wife's  drunken  Irish  maid ! 
She  was  drunk  then,  and  drink- 
ing out  of  a  black  bottle,  and  a 
monkey  and  a  parrot  were  cruis- 
ing about  loose  in  the  trap  with 
her.  When  she  passed  us  she 
waved  her  hand  and  holloaed  out, 
*  The  tap  of  the  marnin'  to  ye, 
bhoys  !  Connemarra  for  iver ! '  and 
sank  back  into  the  gharrie,  kicking 
her  abominable  heels  up  into  the 
air.  I  remember  a  voice  saying, 
'  It's  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  she's 
as  drunk  as  an  owl  of  the  desert.' 
But  my  heart  seemed  to  stand  still, 
and  I  knew — but  before  I  could 
think,  up  came  the  second  gharrie, 
and  there  sure  enough  was  Car- 
lotta  herself.  She  spotted  me  at 
once,  halted  the  gharrie,  jumped 
out  like  mad,  and  threw  her  arms 
round  my  neck  over  the  compound 
wall,  singing  out,  *  Darling  Dolly  ! 
mychee-ild!  mychee-ild!  myAdol- 
phus!'  just  as  if  she  was  on  the 
stage. 

"  All  the  fellows  roared ;  and  I 
saw  she  was  as  drunk  as  Kitty 
Coloony.  'Who  is  this  woman, 
sir  1 '  cried  the  Colonel  to  me 
(he  was  married,  and  a  religious 
fellow) ;  and  I  said,  '  It's  all 
right,  sir  ;  I'll  put  it  all  square.' 
I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  saying 
or  doing,  but  I  jumped  the  com- 
pound wall,  bundled  Carlotta  into 
the  gharrie,  and  told  the  whole 
caravan  to  drive  to  my  bungalow. 
As  we  moved  off  I  could  see  all  the 
fellows  doubled  up  with  laughing  ; 
some  of  them  kicking  about  in  fits 
on  the  grass,  and  the  Colonel  march- 
ing into  the  mess -house  with  a 
face  like  a  scourge.  Well,  there 
was  a  subaltern  of  mine,  Fred  Las- 
celles,  shared  the  bungalow  with 
me.  When  the  procession  arrived, 


Fred  was  sitting  smoking  in  the 
verandah,  and  you  should  have 
seen  his  face.  I  had  never  told 
him  about  Carlotta,  you  know.  He 
gave  a  view-holloa  when  he  saw 
Kitty  Coloony,  and  she  jumped  out 
and  began  to  dance  a  jig ;  and 
Fred,  who  was  a  lively  bird,  joined 
her,  and  there  they  were  capering 
away  on  the  grass  when  I  came  up. 
'  What  does  it  all  mean,  Dolly?'  he 
cried,  holding  his  sides;  and  then 
he  saw  by  my  face  there  was  some- 
thing wrong ;  and  I  said,  '  My 
wife's  in  the  second  gharrie,  Fred, 
and  I  want  you  to  turn  out  for 
her,  like  a  good  fellow.'  '  Your 
wife  ! '  he  said,  with  a  queer  twin- 
kle in  his  eye.  '  Walker !  all  right 
though,  Dolly.  I'll  turn  out  in  a 
jiffy.'  '  Upon  my  honour,  Fred, 
she's  my  married  wife,'  I  said ; 
and  he  went  away  in  to  order  his 
servants  to  move  his  traps,  mut- 
tering something  about  *  having 
cut  his  eye-teeth.' 

"  I  got  Carlotta  quieted  down, 
and  to  bed,  and  her  baggage  and  nig- 
gers and  monkeys  and  parrots  and 
Kitty  Coloony  stowed  away;  and  I 
was  just  sitting  down  to  smoke  a 
weed,  and  think  over  my  troubles, 
when  up  came  an  orderly  and  told 
me  that  the  Colonel  wished  to  see 
me  immediately.  Off  I  went  to 
the  orderly-room — pretty  savage  I 
was  too — and  there  was  the  Colonel 
looking  like  thunder.  'What  am 
I  to  understand,  Captain  Burridge/ 
he  said, '  by  the  disgraceful  scene  we 
have  just  witnessed  1 '  'It  wasn't 
my  fault,  sir,'  I  replied.  '  How  dare 
you  bring  that  disreputable  woman 
into  my  station,  sir  ? '  (He  was 
commanding  the  station  too,  you 
know.)  '  She's  my  wife,  sir ;  I  sup- 
pose I  have  a  right  to  bring  her 
anywhere ;  and  as  to  "  disreput- 
able," how  dare  you  use  that  wordT 
'  She  was  drunk,  sir,'  said  the 
Colonel,  quailing  a  little  though. 
'  She  was  not  drunk — no  man  shall 
say  she  was;  she  was  overcome 
by  the  heat.  Is  this  all  you  have 
to  say  to  me,  Colonel  Winthrop  1 ' 
'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain  Bur- 
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ridge,  if  she  is  really  your  wife.' 
*  She  is  really  my  wife,  sir,  upon 
my  honour  ! '  I  replied.     '  Then  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Captain  Burridge.' 
But  he  spoke  very  coldly,  and  I 
knew  he  didn't  believe  she  was  my 
wife  a  bit.     However,  I  could  only 
say  good-morning,  and  come  away. 
"  The  life  I  led  there  after  this 
was  dreadful.    Carlotta  had  thrown 
off  her  mask  altogether  :  her  tem- 
per was  awful — her  language  was 
abominable  —  and   she   constantly 
got   drunk    and    insulted    people. 
She  wanted  to  call  on  all  the  ladies 
in  the  station,  but  I  swore,  if  she 
did,  that  I  would  sell  out  and  go 
to  the  backwoods  of  America,  so 
she  gave  it  up  ;  but  at  the  band 
she  used  to  make  remarks  on  the 
people  in  a  loud  voice,  and  stare 
impudently  at  the  ladies  and  laugh 
in  their  faces,  and  turn  round  and 
sometimes  call  out  things  after  them, 
so  that  I  forbade  her  to  go  to  the 
band.     I  couldn't  prevent  it  some- 
times though ;  and  at  last,  one  even- 
ing when  I  was  on  guard,  she  took 
the  opportunity  of  going  there  by 
herself.  The  collector  of  the  district 
was  there  in  his  buggy — a  fat  old 
codger,   awfully  bumptious ;    and 
Carlotta,  who  was  furiously  drunk, 
rode  up  and  asked  him  what  the 
devil  he  meant  by  driving  a  white 
horse.      He  said   he   supposed  he 
might  drive  what  kind  of  horses  he 
pleased ;  and  she  said,  '  No,'  that 
that  was  his  mistake,  and  that  if 
she   ever   caught   him   there  with 
anything  but  piebalds  again,  she 
would  leather  him  within  an  inch 
of  his  life.      Then  the  old  fellow 
got  in  a  rage  and  said,  *  Leather 
away  ! '  and  she  did — cut  his  face 
open  with  her  whip,  and  broke  his 
hat  with  the  butt-end,  and  galloped 
off.      You   can   imagine  the   row. 
The  Colonel  sent  for  me  and  said, 
'  Captain  Burridge,  I  won't  discuss 
with  you  whether  the  person  under 
your  protection  is  your  wife  or  not. 
One  thing  is  now  certain,  that  she 
is  disreputable  and  a  public  annoy- 
ance, and,  being  so,  she  shall  not 
remain  in  my  station.      She  must 


be  out  of  it  in  twenty-four  hours.' 
I  could  only  say,  *  I'm  ashamed  to 
repeat  that  she  is  my  wife,  but  of 
course  I  quite  see  that  she  must 
go,  and  go  she  shall.' 

"  The  next  morning  I  had  it  out 
with  her, — and  such  a  shindy ! 
She  vowed  she  wouldn't  move,  but 
I  told  her  the  Colonel  would  either 
have  her  locked  up  or  removed  by 
force;  so  off  she  went,  away  down 
country,  with  Kitty  Coloony  and 
all  the  other  beasts,  back  to  Cal- 
cutta, to  the  house  in  Garden  Reach, 
which  I  had  kept  on  all  the  time. 
I  didn't  go  with  her,  but  I  couldn't 
remain  in  the  station — I  was  too 
ashamed ;  so  I  got  leave  and  went 
away  to  the  hills  for  a  cruise  by 
myself,  waiting  till  I  could  get  an 
exchange.  It  was  coming  down 
again  that  I  met  your  brother  at 
Nynee  Tal,  and  he  took  me  for 
you,  and  that  was  the  first  I  ever 
heard  of  you,  Donald.  At  Nynee 
Tal  I  got  a  letter  from  the  Calcutta 
agent,  saying  that  my  wife  was 
spending  a  lot  of  money — too  much, 
he  thought — and  had  come  and 
asked  for  £1000  in  a  lump.  He 
had  declined  to  give  it  to  her  with- 
out consulting  me ;  and  was  he  to 
give  it  to  her?  I  wrote  back  to 
say  No,  not  in  a  lump,  but  that  he 
might  pay  for  her  any  bills  she 
wanted  paid,  but  not  to  give  her 
more  than  £100  at  a  time.  I 
didn't  know  what  tricks  she  might 
be  up  to.  I  remained  at  Nynee 
Tal  and  Simla  for  a  bit,  and  then  I 
got  another  letter  from  the  agent 
(none  from  Carlotta  all  this  time) 
saying  that  she  had  come  again  for 
the  £1000,  and  that  when  he  told 
her  my  decision  she  was  very  abus- 
ive; and  that  her  brother,  who  was 
with  her  and  intoxicated,  had  also 
abused  and  struck  him;  and  that 
therefore  he  had  felt  compelled  to 
transfer  the  agency  in  the  mean 
time  to  other  hands,  as  he  could 
not  have  transactions  with  such  a 
person,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  thought 
I  had  better  come  down  without 
delay.  Down  I  went  post-haste. 
I  had  never  heard  of  her  brother 
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before,  and  I  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive about  him,  you  see.  I  sent  no 
warning  to  Carlotta,  and  arrived  in 
Garden  Reach  one  morning  about 
seven  o'clock. 

"The  sitting-rooms  were  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  I  got  in 
without  her  hearing,  and  walked 
straight  into  a  morning-room  that 
opened  on  to  a  verandah  and  gar- 
den. There  I  saw  a  sight  that 
astonished  me.  Carlotta  was  there 
in  a  dressing-gown,  with  her  hair 
down,  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  a 
white  sodden  face — so  old  and 
haggard  and  blackguard -looking, 
just  like  the  horrid  figures  you  see 
prowling  out  and  in  the  gin-palaces 
in  London ;  and  opposite  her — who 
do  you  think  was  sitting  opposite 
her?  with  nothing  but  a  flannel 
shirt  and  peijamas  on — a  short  pipe 
in  his  mouth — unshaven — dirty — 
drunk — who  1  who  but  Count  Ar- 
nold Doldorouski.  I  stopped  at  the 
door  stupefied.  Carlotta,  who  had  a 
large  tumbler  of  liquor  in  her  hand, 
threw  it  down  and  jumped  up  with 
a  scream  when  she  saw  me.  She 
could  still  act  though,  and  well, 
and  she  recovered  herself  in  an  in- 
stant, and  rushed  towards  me  to 
embrace  me.  I  couldn'  t  stand  that, 
and  pushed  her  away.  Then  she 
cried  out,  '  What !  not  one  fond 
embrace  in  the  moment  of  my  joy  ! 
The  Count  has  just  arrived  with 
the  happy,  happy  tidings ;  my 
father  is  delivered  from  the  mine, 
and  resumes  his  name  and  place  in 
society!  Rejoice  with  me,  my 
Adolphus  !  rejoice  !  rejoice  ! '  and 
she  threw  her  eyes  up  and  clasped 
her  h  ands.  All  this  time  the  Count 
had  never  risen,  but  sat  blinking 
at  me  through  his  tobacco-smoke. 
When  she  had  done  he  croaked  out, 
'  Stow  that  gammon ;  it's  a  cock 
that  won't  fight.  I'm  sick  of  it, 
and  I'm  going  to  split;  I  am,  by 
gum  ! '  Carlotta  looked  flabber- 
gasted for  a  moment,  and  then  said 
to  me,  '  The  fatigue  of  travel,  the 
excitement,  the  heat,  have  unhinged 
his  poor  mind ;  I  must  rally  him.' 
Then,  turning  to  the  ruffian  (and  I 


saw  her  wink  at  him),  she  said,  in 
her  theatrical  way,  *  How,  my  lord ! 
your  lordship  strangely  forgets  your- 
self !  Seek  a  little  repose  now,  and 
you  will  recount  the  happy  tidings 
afterwards.  He  has  come,'  she  ex- 
plained to  me,  '  through  the  wilds 
of  Russia  and  in  by  the  north  of 
India,  riding  night  arid  day  to  re- 
lieve my  mind — was  it  not  good 
and  key-ind  and  noble  1  Go,  my 
lord, and  repose  awhile/  His  lord- 
ship, however,  declined  to  go,  and 
again  repeated  that  he  was  sick  of 
the  gammon,  and  would  split ;  and 
then  he  started  up  and  began  to 
sing  a  bit  of  that  extravaganza  song, 

*  I'm  not  the  Queen,  ha,  ha  !     I'm 
not  the  Queen,  ha,  ha!'  and  added, 

*  No,  nor  the  Lord  Mayor,  nor  the 
Archbishop    of     Canterbury,    nor 
Count    Bubblefrowsky,    nor     any 
lord.    I'm  Bill  Whytock,  I  am ;  and 
I'll  fight  you  for  a  pint  and  lick 
you  for  a  quart,  you  d — d  swagger- 
ing, officering  noodle!'  and  then  he 
took  a  long  pull  at  his  brandy-and- 
soda,  and  sat  down. 

"  Carlotta  saw  the  game  wouldn't 
do  and  changed  it  at  once,  and  said, 
'  Adolphus,  forgive  me ;  I  have  de- 
ceived you,  but  it  was  from  a  kind 
motive.  This  is  my  brother  Wil- 
liam. Distress  and  poverty,  from 
my  father's  long  confinement,  have 
brought  him  to  what  you  see  him. 
He  had  no  asylum,  no  home,  and 
he  came  to  me.  Forgive  me.  Can 
a  sister  turn  her  back  upon  a  bro- 
ther? Never.'  *  She'd  better  not,' 
said  the  Count ;  '  but  this  is  more 
like  sense ;  so,  Dolly,  I  look  towards 
you,  and  I'll  be  your  brother,  if 
you  like.  Here's  your  health,  you 
jolly  green;'  and  he  took  another 
pull  at  his  liquor,  and  reeled  out  of 
the  room,  remarking  that  he  'would 
go  and  have  a  little  mirth  with  the 
parrots.'  Then  I  had  it  out  with 
Carlotta.  She  said  her  brother 
had  been  in  want  and  distress,  and 
had  come  out  in  desperation  to  look 
for  her,  without  her  sending  for 
him.  She  feared  he  had  got  into 
wild  drinking  ways,  but  might  be 
reclaimed  if  I  would  pay  his  pas- 
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sage  home,  and  give  him  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounds  to  start  him  in 
business.  I  said  I  would,  provided 
he  went  off  at  once  by  that  day's 
mail,  and  I  never  saw  him  again ; 
and  she  (she  was  tremendously  agi- 
tated, but  as  meek  as  a  lamb)  went 
into  another  room  and  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  Count,  and 
after  a  long  wrangle  she  came  back 
and  said  he  was  deeply  grateful, 
and  would  go  at  once;  and  he  did 
go.  I  made  the  agent  pay  his  pas- 
sage and  see  him  on  board,  and  I 
never  set  eyes  on  the  ruffian  again. 
A  nice  little  domestic  incident, 
wasn't  it  1  My  health  was  a  good 
deal  smashed  with  all  the  worry 
and  distress  I  had  gone  through — 
and  I  had  a  doctor  in,  who  said  I 
must  positively  go  to  sea  for  a 
month.  Accordingly  I  took  a  pas- 
sage in  a  steamer  going  to  Ran- 
goon, and  sailed  two  days  after. 
Something  went  wrong  with  the 
screw  or  the  boilers,  and  we  had  to 
put  back,  and  I  was  in  Calcutta 
again  in  a  week.  I  went  to  the 
house  in  Garden  Reach;  my  wife 
wasn't  in :  she  was  riding  on  the 
Course,  the  servants  said.  I  went 
to  my  room  to  change  my  dress,  and 
requiring  a  pair  of  scissors,  looked 
for  them  in  a  work-box  of  my  wife's 
in  the  adjoining  room,  and  there, 
lying  open  in  the  box,  was  a  note 
beginning  '  Angelic  Being  ! '  This 
was  interesting,  so  I  went  on,  and 
found  it  was  from  a  fellow  saying 
how  he  loved  her,  and  asking  why, 
loving  him  as  she  confessed  she  did, 
she  would  not  consent  to  be  his, 
and  fly  from  that  imbecile  husband 
of  hers,  union  with  whom  was  a 
disgrace  to  a  woman  of  her  soul. 
He  said  his  fond  heart  would  not 
allow  him  to  believe  that  her  deci- 
sion was  final,  and  that  he  would 
come  that  night  at  seven  o'clock  to 
hear  if  she  would  not  relent.  It 
was  signed  'Aaron  Lewis,'  and  I 
saw  by  the  date  that  the  promised 
visit  was  to  take  place  that  very 
evening,  and  indeed  in  half  an  hour. 
So  I  assembled  the  servants,  and 
told  them  that  if  they  told  their 
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mistress  I  had  come  home,  I  would 
flay  them  all  alive — not  only  the 
fellows  who  told,  but  the  entire 
household.  Then  I  locked  myself 
into  an  anteroom  that  opened  on  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  waited. 

"  Presently  in  came  my  lady  and 
ordered  tea ;  as  soon  as  she  was 
settled  I  got  a  chink  of  the  door 
open  to  see  all  that  went  on,  and 
before  long  Mr  Aaron  Lewis  was 
announced.  You  never  saw  such  a 
thief  to  look  at,  Donald.  He  was 
a  short,  stout,  thick-set  fellow,  with 
a  neck  like  a  bull,  a  head  of  hair 
like  a  black  haystack,  a  nose  like 
a  pump-handle,  and  a  nigger's 
blubber  lips.  He  was  evidently  a 
Jew,  and  a  very  bad  dirty  sort  of 
Jew.  When  he  carne  in  he  kissed 
his  hand  three  times,  skipped  across 
the  room,  and  went  down  with  a 
bang  on  his  knees  before  Carlotta. 
She  gave  him  her  hand  like  a  stage 
empress,  and  he  kissed  it  and  said, 
'  Relent !  relent !  and  fly  with  me  to 
love  and  joy.'  Then  she  put  up 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
stroked  his  filthy  hair,  and  warbled 
out,  '  Tempt  me  not,  my  Aaron — 
tempt  me  not ;  be  satisfied  that  my 
heart  is  thine,  and  wait !  wait ! ' 
I  suppose  she  thought  I  was  seedy 
and  going  off  the  hooks,  and  she 
was  hedging  with  this  beast,  and 
meant,  wait  till  I  was  dead.  '  If  it 
is  worldly  prudence,'  said  the  Jew, 
who  was  a  deuced  poetical  kind  of 
Jew — 'if  it  is  worldly  prudence 
which  stifles  the  emotions  of  that 
fond  heart,  dismiss  it.  I  have 
wealth — I  have  gold — I  have  riches; 
I  shower  them  at  your  feet ! '  and 
he  butted  his  great  bullet-head  for- 
ward in  his  ecstasy  and  upset  the 
teapot  all  over  the  place,  and  I 
swear  I  could  hardly  help  laughing. 

"Then  they  set  to  work  and 
abused  me.  Lord !  how  they  did 
pitch  into  me,  and  my  follies  and 
weaknesses.  I  can  tell  you,  Don- 
ald, this  woman  I  had  married  out 
of  pity  had  no  pity  upon  me.  At 
last  the  Jew  said,  in  a  tragical 
voice,  '  If  he  was  here,  if  I  saw  him, 
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I  could  not  contain  myself,  I  would 
r-r-r-rend  him  limb  from  limb/  and 
he  rolled  his  eyes  and  gnashed  his 
teeth  like  an  ogre.  '  Would  you  1 ' 
said  I,  stepping  out.  'Well,  here 
I  am — rend  away!'  Wasn't  the 
Jew  taken  aback !  You  should 
have  seen  his  face.  Then  I  took 
him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
kicked  him  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  then  .1  got  a  cutting  whip  and 
let  into  him  till  he  bellowed  like  a 
mad  bull,  and  I  took  the  butt  and 
crashed  into  his  head  and  face  with 
it,  arid  bundled  him  to  the  window 
when  I  was  tired  and  tilted  him 
out  into  the  garden.  Carlotta  had 
fainted  really,  I  believe;  but  she 
came  to  quick  enough.  I  hadn't 
much  to  say  to  her,  and  I  said  it  in 
a  few  words.  She  began  her  theat- 
ricals, but  I  said,  '  Stop  ;  I  may  be 
a  noodle  and  an  imbecile  and  a  dis- 
grace to  be  married  to,  but  I'm  not 
noodle  enough  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  you.  This  house 
will  be  shut  up  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, you  can  make  your  own  arrange- 
ments in  the  mean  time.  To-mor- 
row send  a  lawyer  to  meet  mine  at 
the  agent's  at  twelve  o'clock.  They 
will  draw  up  a  deed  of  separation  ; 
I  wish  to  heaven  it  was  a  divorce, 
but  you're  too  cunning  for  that. 
I  shall  settle  .£500  a-year  on  you. 
I  am  going  to  Europe  next  week, 
if  you  should  happen  to  be  going 
that  way  and  we  meet,  be  good 
enough  to  remember  we're  total 
strangers ;  but  I  sincerely  hope  I 
may  never  see  your  face  again.' 
Then  I  got  my  traps  together  and 
went  to  the  hotel.  My  wife  had 
run  up  awful  tics  in  Calcutta,  and 
paying  them  off  really  dipped  me, 
and  I  had  to  draw  on  my  grand- 
mother for  an  extra  grant.  She 
was  a  little  astonished  at  my  ex- 
penses, and  I  had  to  tell  her  a  cock- 
and-bull  story  about  the  fearful 
mortality  among  my  elephants — as 
if  I  kept  a  herd  of  a  few  hundreds 
all  to  myself.  The  good  old  soul 
paid  up  at  once.  I  believe  she 
imagines  ever  since  that  cavalry 


regiments  are  mounted  on  elephants 
in  India  ;  but  that  was  better  than 
that  she  should  know  all  the  shame 
and  distress  I  went  through,  which 
would  break  her  heart,  I  believe. 

"  After  a  year  at  the  depot,  I 
went  out  to  India  again  to  the 
headquarters  of  my  present  regi- 
ment, and  I  spent  three  wretched 
years  there,  on  the  Madras  side  this 
time,  principally  at  Bangalore.  I 
have  never  seen  Carlotta ;  all  I 
know  is  that  her  money  is  paid  by 
my  agents  to  some  solicitors  in 
London  for  her  every  half-year. 

"  We  came  home  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  that  brings  me 
down  to  my  acquaintance  with 
Mary." 

"  Well,  Adolphus,"  I  said,  "  I 
must  say  you  have  had  uncom- 
monly hard  lines.  One  would 
almost  say  that  one  moral  of  your 
story  at  least  is,  *  Never  act  upon 
the  impulse  of  kind  feelings  ; '  but 
if  you  don't  mind  telling  me,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  happened 
the  day  after — I  mean  the  day  you 
awoke  and  remembered  your  de- 
claration to  Miss  Richmond." 

"  The  next  day  I  did  not  see  her 
at  all — it  was  impossible,  for  some 
reason  or  other.  I  lay  in  bed  all 
the  forenoon,  in  a  very  unhappy 
state,  you  may  believe.  At  one 
time  I  thought  of  this  millstone 
round  my  neck — this  abominable 
woman,  but  for  whom  I  might  be 
the  happiest  fellow  in  the  world ; 
and  then  I  thought  of  what  I  had 
said  to  Mary,  and  how  on  earth  it 
was  all  to  be  unsaid  ;  and  then  I 
kept  saying  to  myself,  *  You  scoun- 
drel, you  villain,  you  blackguard, 
you've  been  and  gone  and  done 
it,  and  you'll  end  in  the  hulks, 
which  is  just  the  place  for  you.' 
And  then  a  thought  came  into  my 
head,  '  Was  there  no  means  of  dis- 
solving this  marriage  anyhow  ] '  I 
had  thought  of  this  before  a  score 
of  times,  but  had  dismissed  the 
idea  always,  because  I  knew  any- 
thing I  did  would  require  to  be 
public,  and  I  couldn't  bear  the 
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thought  of  everybody  knowing 
what  an  ass  I  had  been ;  and,  above 
all  things,  I  wouldn't  have  my  old 
grandmother  know  about  the  busi- 
ness. But  now  I  had  a  reason— 
a  very  tremendous  reason,  you  see 
— and  I  felt  that  I  didn't  care 
about  the  publicity;  and  as  for  my 
grandmother,  she  would  get  over 
it,  provided  only  I  could  get  rid  of 
Carlotta  for  ever,  and  be  able  to 
go  to  Mary  as  an  honest  man.  I 
thought  away  as  hard  as  I  could, 
but  I  haven't  got  many  brains,  you 
know,  and  it  all  came  to  nothing, 
of  course.  Tommy  Carleton's 
brother,  an  Oxford  fellow,  was 
staying  with  us  at  the  time.  No 
end  of  a  fellow  to  talk  and  lay 
down  the  law  about  everything. 
I'll  be  hanged  if  he  didn't  seem  to 
know  everything,  and  somehow, 
even  when  you  agreed  with  him, 
he  contrived  to  show  you  that  you 
knew  nothing  and  were  wrong. 
At  mess  that  night  my  mind  was 
still  running  on  the  thought,  '  Can 
I  ever  get  rid  of  this  woman  by 
any  sort  of  dodge  or  contrivance  of 
the  law  ? '  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  if  anybody  could  give  one  a 
wrinkle  on  the  subject,  this  devil 
of  a  brother  of  Tommy  Carleton's, 
who  knew  everything,  ought  to  be 
able.  I  must  tell  you  that  my 
regiment  knew  nothing  about  my 
marriage,  only  that  there  had  been 
a  queer  story  about  a  woman  in 
India — ages  ago.  Well,  I  wanted 
to  draw  the  Oxford  man,  and  I  was 
very  cunning  about  it.  I  told  him 
a  story — my  own  story,  or  very 
like  it — about  a  friend  of  mine 
—John  Smith,  I  called  him — 
being  married  to  a  woman — Susan 
Jones — when  he  was  quite  a  lad, 
and  didn't  care  for  her,  and  about 
her  being  a  drunken  old  scoundrel, 
and  his  wanting  to  get  rid  of  her, 
and  that  he  (J.  S.)  had  written  to 
me  for  my  opinion  (as  a  practical 
man)  whether,  if  he  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Pope  could 
smash  up  his  marriage  by  a  bull  or 
something, — this  idea  had  occurred 


to  me,  and  I  thought  it  happy.  The 
Oxford  man  laughed  very  long  and 
very  loud,  and  said,  '  Poor  dear 
John  Smith  !  his  innocence  is  al- 
most as  singular  as  his  name,'  and 
did  /  mean  to  say  that  7  was  igno- 
ramus enough  to  entertain  such  an 
idea  1  Of  course  I  said  '  No,'  and 
that  I  only  mentioned  it  as  a  capi- 
tal joke ;  adding  that  I  supposed 
J.  S.  was  regularly  cooked  and 
dished,  and  could  never  get  out  of 
it.  Then  Tommy  Carleton's  bro- 
ther looked  awfully  wise,  and  asked 
some  questions. 

" '  What  age  was  this  Smith  at 
the  time  of  marriage?'  I  said, 
*  Nineteen,  or  thereby.'  '  Where 
did  the  marriage  take  place  1 ' 
and  I  said,  '  Otaheite,  one  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands ' — why,  I  don't 
know.  The  Oxford  man  laughed 
at  this,  and  asked  if  John  Smith 
was  a  missionary ;  and  I  said,  '  No, 
that  he  was  only  cruising  about  for 
a  lark.'  Then  he  asked  if  he  had 
ever  gone  through  a  second  cere- 
mony. I  said,  '  No,  he  hadn't  seen 
the  woman  for  years.'  Then  Tom- 
my Carleton's  brother  folded  him- 
self back  in  his  chair  (I  can  see  him 
now)  and  said,  '  Tell  your  friend, 
tell  this  Smith  that  he  is  no  more 
married  than  I  am.'  'How]'  I 
cried — I  couldn't  keep  down  my 
excitement.  '  How  ! '  said  the  Ox- 
ford man ;  '  why,  take  my  word  for 
it,  I  haven't  eaten  dinners  at  an 
inn  for  four  terms  for  nothing. 
It's  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Doc- 
tors' Commons — he  was  a  minor — 
cadant  vincula.  Smith  is  a  free 
bachelor,  and  Jones  a  free  spinster. 
All  he's  got  to  do  is  to  file  a  bill, 
you  know.  Presto !  the  thing's  done. 
What  a  goose  the  fellow  must  have 
been  not  to  come  to  me — I  mean,  to 
some  lawyer — before,  if  he  wanted 
to  be  quit  of  this  Jones !  He  ought 
to  give  me  a  fee.'  *  So  he  will,'  I 
cried,  wild  with  joy  and  gratitude 
— '  so  he  will,  the  biggest  you  ever 
got — name  your  figure.'  And  all 
the  fellows  laughed  ;  they  thought 
I  was  chaffing  the  Oxford  man. 
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"  I  asked  Tommy  after  dinner  if 
his  brother  was  a  certainty,  and  Tom- 
my said  there  was  no  mistake  about 
him;  that  he  was  the  cleverest  fellow 
they  had  ever  raised  at  Oxford,  and 
that  he  couldn't  take  his  degree  at 
present  for  the  simple  reason  that 
no  examiner  there  had  the  pluck  to 
tackle  him,  but  that  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  Cambridge  was  reading  up, 
and  hoped  to  be  ready  to  have  a 
round  with  him  next  term.  Then 
as  to  law,  though  he  had  only  eaten 
dinners  for  four  terms  at  his  inn 
(I'll  be  hanged  if  I  could  see  what 
staying  at  an  hotel  had  to  do  with 
it),  the  benchers  were  already  afraid 
of  him,  and  it  was  supposed  he 
would  be  let  'through' without  any 
more  eating.  I  then  asked  Tom- 
my's brother  what '  Smith  '  should 
do.  '  Put  the  case  with  the  facts 
into  his  solicitor's  hands  in  town ; 
he'll  file  the  bill,  and  it  will  all  be 
settled  in  a  fortnight,'  he  said.  I 
would  have  liked  to  give  Tommy's 
brother  a  service  of  gold  plate  on 
the  spot.  At  last,  then,  I  was  going 
to  be  free  from  my  bondage,  and 
Mary  and  I  might  be  married  as 
soon  as  ever  'the  bill  was  filed.'  I 
never  could  tell  you,  I  needn't  try 
to  tell  you,  all  I  felt. 

"By  the  by,  you  know  the 
locket  with  A  E  I  on  it  1 — she  was 
wearing  it,  you  said,  the  other 
night.  Well,  that  night  I  tele- 
graphed to  Emmanuel  for  the 
chastest  ornament  he  had,  and  that 
locket  came  back  by  return  of  post. 
I  met  Mary  the  next  night  at  a 
dance,  and  carried  her  off  at  once 
to  a  quiet  corner  to  make  my  con- 
fession. I  believe  I  was  rather 
wild  in  my  talk  at  first,  and  I 
remember  she  looked  startled  and 
surprised.  I  said,  'I  love  you, 
Mary,  more  than  everything  in  the 
world,  but  I  was  a  villain  to  tell 
you  so.'  'How?'  said  Mary,  with 
her  eyes  very  wide.  '  I'll  tell  you,' 
I  said ;  '  I  was  a  villain  the  night 
before  last  when  I  told  you  that  I 
loved  you,  and  now  I  tell  you  I 
love  you,  and  I'm  not  a  villain  ; 


can  you  guess  what  I  mean  1 '  She 
said,  '  No ; '  and  it  wasn't  likely  she 
should,  was  it  1  'I  thought  I  was 
married  already,  Mary ; '  I  went  on, 
4  when  I  first  spoke  to  you '  (Mary 
gave  a  gasp  and  turned  deadly 
pale) ;  '  but  I  needn't  say  thought, 
for  I  thought  of  nothing  but  you, 
and  how  I  loved  you,  at  the  time. 
I  had  considered  myself  a  married 
man — miserably  married  to  a  bad 
woman,  whom  I  hadn't  seen  for 
years,  and  I  was  led  away  by  my 
feelings  to  tell  you  of  my  love, 
which  I  had  no  right  to  do ;  and 
I  would  have  been  back  to-day  to 
confess,  and  go  down  on  my  knees 
for  your  forgiveness,  but  now  every- 
thing is  changed.  I'm  glad  I  was  a 
villain,  because  I'm  not  a  villain ; 
and  though  I  was  married  yester- 
day morning,  I  may  say  I'm  a 
bachelor  now,  and  she's  a  spinster, 
for  the  bill  will  be  filed  and  the 
whole  thing  settled  in  a  fortnight/ 
Poor  Mary  couldn't  follow  me  a 
bit,  and  seemed  frightened  and 
anxious  to  get  away ;  but  I  im- 
plored her  to  sit  down  and  I  would 
be  calm,  and  I  told  her  the  whole 
of  my  story  from  the  beginning — 
this  miserable  story  I've  been  tell- 
ing you.  She  was  terribly  cut  up, 
and  cried,  and  was  sorry  for  me, 
and  didn't  blame  me  a  bit,  and 
said  she  hoped  the  bill  would  be 
filed  all  right,  but  that  if  it  wasn't 
she  would  never  reproach  me,  but 
remain  single  all  her  life  for  my 
sake,  and  love  me  all  the  same,  and 
never  look  at  another  fellow.  And 
then  I  saw  she  was  an  angel,  not 
only  because  of  her  beautiful  eyes 
and  golden  hair,  but  because  her 
heart  was  so  good  and  kind  and 
tender  and  true,  as  the  angels  are, 
don't  you  know. 

"  I  didn't  like  to  write  to  the 
family  solicitor — indeed  I  didn't 
wish  to  write  to  any  one,  but  to 
state  my  case  by  word  of  mouth. 
So  I  got  the  address  of  a  legal  firm 
in  good  practice,  and  a  week  after 
went  up  to  see  them.  In  the 
mean  time  I  saw  Mary  every  day, 
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and  had  such  a  happy  week.  We 
both  made  up  our  minds  that  the 
bill  would  be  filed  without  the 
slightest  delay,  and  talked  of  our 
marriage  and  our  plans  as  if  every- 
thing was  settled.  One  thing  we 
didn't  do,  fortunately — we  didn't 
give  out  our  engagement.  I  be- 
lieve the  first  night  I  spoke  to  Mary 
she  told  her  cousin,  from  whom  she 
had  no  secrets,  that  I  had  proposed 
and  that  she  had  accepted  me. 
That  cousin  was  this  very  Lady 

Eose  O'Shea  now  at  F .     She 

was  at  the  ball,  of  course,  but  I 
can't  remember  her — indeed  what 
could  I  remember  of  that  night 
except  one  person  and  one  thing  ? 
But  when  Mary  found  out  about 
the  previous  marriage,  she  would 
tell  no  one,  and  wouldn't  hear  of 
her  father  being  spoken  to,  and 
even  refused  to  answer  her  cousin's 
questions  about  the  affair.  As  she 
said,  '  It  would  never  do  till  the 
bill  was  filed/ 

"  Of  course  people  suspected  and 
talked,  but  that  didn't  matter  ;  no 
one  interfered  with  us,  and  we  met 
every  day.  I  could  hardly  persuade 
myself  to  go  away  to  town  on  the 
business — it  was  so  delightful  down 
there — it  was  about  the  only  real 
happiness  I  ever  had  ;  but  at  last 
Mary  urged  me  to  it,  saying  it  was 
only  a  little  temporary  separation, 
a  little  momentary  grief,  to  bring 
about  our  complete  happiness — and 
at  last  I  went.  I  saw  the  lawyer 
as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  town.  He 
pricked  up  his  ears  when  I  told 
him  it  was  a  matrimonial  case ;  and 
when  I  told  him  I  had  plenty  of 
money,  and  didn't  care  what  I 
spent  on  the  matter,  provided  it 
was  done  quickly  and  effectually, 
he  became  quite  affectionate.  Then 
E  stated  the  whole  case  to  him. 
When  I  had  finished,  he  stroked 
his  chin  and  said,  '  It  appears  to 
me  that  you  have  no  actual  evi- 
dence in  support  of  a  divorce  after 
all.'  '  I  don't  want  a  divorce,'  I 
said — '  I  don't  require  one ;  I'm  go- 
ing to  annul  the  marriage  altoge- 


ther.' 'As  how  rhe  asked.  'Why,' 
I  said,  '  I'm  going  to  file  a  bill,  of 
course  ;  the  thing's  as  plain  as  a 
pike-staff.'  He  was  rather  a  grave 
man,  but  he  laughed  and  coughedt) 
good  deal;  and  when  I  asked  him 
how  much  the  bill  would  stand  me 
in,  he  laughed  and  coughed  more, 
and  begged  my  pardon.  Then  I 
had  to  tell  him.  about  Tommy  Carle- 
ton's  brother  and  his  opinion, 
whereupon  he  said  that  Mr  Carle- 
ton  was  evidently  an  impudent  pre- 
tender or  a  practical  joker.  It  was 
impossible  to  prove  the  marriage 
void — that  was  a  certainty/  he  said ; 
*  but,  judging  from  the  style  of  the 
woman,  it  might  probably  be  easy 
to  obtain  evidence  that  would  render 
a  dissolution  practicable.  Where 
was  the  woman  now1?'  I  told  him 
I  didn't  know.  She  was  in  India 
the  last  time  I  heard  of  her,  but  my 
agents  in  the  country  remitted  .£250 
half-yearly  to  a  London  firm  on  her 
account,  and  her  whereabouts  was 
therefore  discoverable.  The  lawyer 
said  I  had  strangely  neglected  my 
interests.  In  the  first  place,  she 
might  be  dead,  and  some  dishonest 
relative  might  be  personating  her, 
and  drawing  her  annuity ;  in  the 
second  place,  if  I  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  her,  it  was  clearly  expedient  that 
a  surveillance  should  be  established 
to  note  the  manner  of  life  she  was 
leading.  If  I  would  give  him  the 
address  of  her  agent  in  London,  he 
would  get  things  in  train ;  and  if 
the  woman  was  still  in  India,  he 
would  set  a  sharp  correspondent  on 
her  track — a  man  who  would  ferret 
out  anything;  while,  if  she  were 
in  Europe,  he  would  easily  put  her 
under  a  vigilant  observation.  All 
steps  of  the  sort  were  taken  :  it 
transpired  that  she  had  been  lead- 
ing a  roving  restless  life — at  first  in 
India,  then  at  different  places  in 
Europe — sometimes  taking  a  theat- 
rical engagement ;  that  she  was  still 
given  to  excessive  drinking  and  to 
gambling;  but  she  baffled  all  efforts 
to  obtain  the  kind  of  evidence  re- 
quired for  my  release.  There  the 
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matter  stands  at  present.  The  ver- 
dict of  the  lawyer  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  Mary,  as  it  was  to  me.  I 
wrote  and  told  her  about  it — how 
the  bill  could  never  be  filed ;  but 
added  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
despair,  as  the  lawyers  were  hard  at 
work,  had  got  an  idea,  and  were 
sanguine  that  eventually  something 
could  be  done  to  release  me;  at  the 
same  time,  she  must  consider  herself 
free  from  any  kind  of  engagement, 
more  particularly  as  it  appeared  to 
me  that  we  could  neither  meet  nor 
correspond  under  existing  circum- 
stances. She  wrote  me  back  such 
a  jolly  letter,  saying  that,  whatever 
happened,  she  would  always  love 
"me  the  same,  and  never  marry  any 
other  fellow,  though  of  course  she 
agreed  with  me  that  we  could 
neither  correspond  nor  meet  unless 
some  favourable  change  in  circum- 
stances took  place,  for  which  she 
would  always  pray. 

"  I've  never  seen   her  or  heard 
from  her  since ;  and  though  I  know 


she's  as  true  and  constant  as  a  rock, 
still,  Donald,  a  fellow  has  his  low 
fits  when  everything  looks  black ; 
and  for  some  time  past  I've  been 
tremendously  down  on  my  luck — 
all  from  never  hearing  anything 
the  least  cheering,  and  having  no 
communication  with  her ;  so  that 
at  last  I  began  to  persuade  myself 
she  had  forgotten  me  altogether ; 
and  it  was  only  when  I  heard  she 
was  wearing  my  locket  that  I  felt, 
'  Perhaps  it  isn't  all  over  with  me 
yet ! '  There,  Donald,  that's  my 
yarn — the  confession  of  Adolphus 
Burridge.  I  imagine  you're  a  sharp 
fellow.  They  say  Scotchmen  are 
clear-headed.  Perhaps  you  may  hit 
on  a  scheme.  So  keep  thinking 
it  over,  like  a  good  fellow,  will 
you?" 

I  duly  promised ;  and  as  the  day 
was  now  getting  on,  we  remounted 
and  rode  back  to  camp,  Burridge 
much  relieved  by  his  confession, 
and  I  deeply  meditating  on  the 
strange  tale  I  had  heard. 
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PART  II. 


WITH  the  failure  of  the  French 
attack  on  the  Flagstaff  Bastion  on 
the  17th  October,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  Lord  Raglan  that,  un- 
til they  could  assault  that  work,  he 
would  not  storm  the  Redan,  all 
hope  of  the  immediate  capture  of 
Sebastopol  departed. 

The  French  engineers  determined 
to  carry  on  their  attack  on  the  Flag- 
staff Bastion  by  regular  approaches. 
The  English  resumed  their  fire 
on  the  Redan  on  the  18th,  but 
only  to  aid,  by  distracting  the 
Russians,  the  operations  of  their 
Allies.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  as  the  French  were  in  a 
condition  to  reopen  fire,  the  bom- 
bardment was  renewed  from  the 
whole  Allied  batteries.  But  again 
Todleben  was  too  much  for  the 
French  artillery.  By  working  all 
night  he  was  always  able  to  meet 
his  opponents  with  rearmed  and 
repaired  works  in  the  morning. 
Thus  the  Redan  had  been  ready 
for  action  when  day  broke  on  the 
18th ;  and  though  it  had  been  a 
second  time  reduced  to  silence  ere 
the  sun  set,  it  was  again  armed  for 
the  strife  by  dawn  on  the  19th  ; 
whilst,  to  encounter  the  French 
attack,  new  and  heavier  batteries 
were  yawning.  So  it  resulted  that 
this  second  artillery-duel  ended  as 
the  first.  Under  the  converging 
fire  of  weightier  and  more  numer- 
ous guns,  the  French  batteries  on 
Mount  Rodolph  were  a  second  time 
overmatched.  By  ten  o'clock  on 
the  19th  two  of  them  had  been  ex- 
tinguished by  explosions,  and  a 
third  subdued  by  fire  ;  by  three  in 
the  afternoon  they  were  all  silent. 
During  the  whole  day  the  English 
engaged  the  Redan,  but  without 


decisive  result ;  and  thus  day  by 
day,  until  the  25th  October,  the  fight 
went  on.  Each  night  both  parties 
repaired  the  damage  of  the  day  ; 
each  day  the  artillery  destroyed  the 
repairs  of  the  night.  But  in  this 
strife  the  Russians  had  the  ascend- 
ant. By  increasing  the  number  of 
his  traverses  and  the  thickness  and 
height  of  his  parapets,  Todleben 
reduced  the  Muscovite  loss  from  543 
men  on  the  18th  (when  the  English 
only  fired),  to  an  average  of  only  254 
on  each  of  the  six  succeeding  days. 
By  constructing  new  batteries  in 
unexpected  positions,  he  was  ever 
raking  and  retarding  the  approaches 
of  our  Allies. 

But  now  a  new  actor  was  about 
to  come  upon  the  scene — the  Rus- 
sian field-army — to  make  itself  felt. 
Ere  we  turn  to  its  operations,  how- 
ever, it  is  but  justice  to  Lord  Rag- 
lan to  point  out  that  upon  the  23d 
October  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  : — 

"  '  We  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
very  fine  weather,  and  Mr  Cattley  en- 
courages us  to  hope  that  this  may  last 
till  nearly  the  middle  of  next  month. 
Then  we  must  be  prepared  either  for  wet 
or  extreme  cold,  and  in  neither  case 
could  our  troops  remain  under  canvass, 
even  with  great  and  constant  fires,  and 
the  country  hardly  produces  wood  enough 
to  cook  the  men's  food.  .  .  .  Before 
concluding,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a 
word  with  regard  to  this  army.  It  re- 
quires, and  should  not  be  denied,  repose. 
Although  the  marches  have  not  been 
many,  fatigue  has  pressed  heavily  upon 
the  troops.'  "—(Vol.  iv.  p.  6,  7.) 

And  with  this  letter  he  enclosed 
a  very  clear  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  winter  climate  of  the 
Crimea,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Cattley, 
formerly  consul  at  Kertch,  and  now 
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interpreter  at  headquarters.  It 
cannot  after  this  be  said  that  the 
Commander  of  the  British  forces 
in  the  Crimea  failed  to  give  full  and 
timely  .warning  to  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment of  what  our  soldiers  would 
have  to  face  if  left  to  winter  on  the 
bleak  plateau  of  the  Chersonese. 
The  failure  of  the  bombardment 
on  the  17th  October  first  made  it 
all  but  certain  that  we  must  winter 
before  Sebastopol.  On  the  23d 
Lord  Raglan  sent  home  this  strong 
appeal. 

On  the  7th  of  October  a  Cossack 
patrol  were  seen  by  our  outposts 
beyond  the  Tchernaya,  near  the 
village  of  Tchorgoun.  It  was  the 
first  sign  that  Mentschikoff's  arrny 
had  resumed  its  sway  over  the 
Mackenzie  Heights.*  On  the  night 
of  the  13th,  three  battalions,  with 
a  few  guns  and  Cossacks,  descend- 
ing from  these  heights,  established 
themselves  permanently  in  that 
village.  On  the  18th,  the  day  after 
the  first  bombardment,  Lord  Rag- 
lan was  summoned  to  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  in  his  rear  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Russians  were 
moving,  and  from  thence  he  plainly 
saw  them  marching  in  some  strength 
along  the  ridge  above  Tchorgoun. 
It  was  Liprandi  "  poising  his  wings 
for  the  swoop  which  he  afterwards 
made."  By  the  23d  this  detach- 
ment of  Liprandi's  in  Tchorgoun 
had  been  reinforced  to  17  battal- 
ions, 30  squadrons,  and  64  guns; 
while  another  movable  column 
had  been  organised  on  the  Mac- 
kenzie Heights,  consisting  of  8 
battalions,  4  squadrons,  and  14 
guns,  under  General  Jabrokritsky, 
who  was  ordered  to  co-operate 
with  Liprandi  in  any  forward 
movement.  The  total  strength  of 
these  two  bodies  was  close  on 
25,000  men. 

The  scene  of  the  memorable 
events  which  followed  was  the 


plain  of  Balaklava.  This  lies  about 
a  mile  north  of  the  town  of  that 
name,  and  is  about  three  miles  in 
length  by  two  in  breadth.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Fediou- 
kine  Hills,  behind  which  flows  the 
Tchernaya ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Kamara  ridge  and  Mount  Hiblak, 
with  the  sea  beyond  \  on  the  east 
by  Mount  Hasfort  and  the  hills 
towards  Baidar ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  "steep  buttresses  of  the 
Chersonese  upland."  Across  the 
basin  thus  formed  runs  from  east 
to  west  a  low  ridge  of  ground 
which  divides  it  into  two  narrow 
valleys.  This  ridge  is,  for  distinct- 
ness, called  the  Causeway  Heights, 
from  the  Woronzoff  road,  which 
runs  along  it ;  and  the  valleys  are 
named  respectively  the  north  and 
south  valleys.  Across  the  eastern 
end  of  the  north  valley  runs  an 
aqueduct  and  the  Tchernaya,  with 
Tchorgoun  beyond  it.  At  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  south  valley  stands 
the  prominent  eminence  called 
Canrobert's  Hill. 

Opening  out  into  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  south  valley  lies  the 
narrow  gorge  in  which  is  situated 
the  town  and  harbour  of  Balaklava, 
shut  in  between  the  steep  slopes  of 
Mount  Hiblak  and  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  Chersonese.  Mount 
Hiblak,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Kamara  Hills  by  a  single  narrow 
ridge  overhanging  the  sea,  was  occu- 
pied by  about  1200  marines,  and  de- 
fended by  a  breastwork  with  a  few 
guns  in  position.  Across  the  open 
gorge,  from  the  base  of  Mount  Hib- 
lak to  the  village  of  Kadikoi,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Chersonese,  the  line  of 
defence  was  continued  by  a  few 
small  field-works  placed  on  spurs 
thrown  out  from  the  heights  on 
either  hand.  The  open  ground 
here  was  held  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, having  under  him  the  93d 
Highlanders,  a  battery  of  field- 


*  On  the  28th  September  Mentschikoff  sent  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  two 
sotnias  of  Cossacks  to  these  heights  ;  but  this  was  merely  a  detachment  for  obser- 
vation, not  the  military  occupation  of  a  great  strategical  point. — See  Todleben, 
p.  267. 
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artillery,  and  two  battalions  of 
Turks.  There  was,  besides,  a  fri- 
gate in  the  harbour,  and  some  eighty 
invalids  in  the  town.  These  de- 
fences constituted  the  inner  line  of 
Balaklava. 

The  outer  line  consisted  of  a  work 
on  Canrobert's  Hill,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  south  valley,  and  a  chain 
of  five  slight  redoubts  on  eminences 
rising  at  intervals  along  the  Cause- 
way Heights  between  Canrobert's 
Hill  and  the  foot  of  the  Chersonese. 
One  flank  of  this  line,  therefore, 
leant  on  the  Kamara  Hills,  the 
other  on  the  plateau  of.  the  Cher- 
sonese ;  and  it  stretched  right  across 
the  whole  of  the  Balaklava  basin, 
separating  the  two  valleys  and  en- 
tirely blocking  the  way  to  an  enemy 
approaching  from  either  Tchorgoun 
or  Baidar.  Had  this  line  consisted 
of  strong  works,  well  armed,  and 
with  a  couple  of  divisions  of  in- 
fantry to  support  them,  it  would 
have  been  very  formidable  j  but 
as  it  was,  it  covered  an  extent  of 
ground  utterly  disproportioned  to 
the  small  force  told  off  for  its  de- 
fence. This  was  composed  only 
of  some  four  battalions  of  Turks, 
supported  by  the  English  cavalry 
division,  1500  strong,  and  a  bat- 
tery of  horse-artillery.  The  works 
themselves  were  weak,  and  their 
armament  slight.  That  on  Can- 
robert's Hill  was  armed  with  three 
12 -pounder  guns,  and  garrisoned 
by  _  a  Turkish  battalion  ;  the  re- 
maining redoubts  were  held  each 
by  a  Turkish  half-battalion,  and 
the  three  next  to  Canrobert's  Hill 
had  a  couple  of  12-pounder  guns  on 
each ;  the  other  two  had  no  artillery. 
These  six  earthworks  extended  over 
a  line  of  two  miles,  and  the  main 
one  on  Canrobert's  Hill  was  com- 
manded within  gunshot  range  by 
the  unoccupied  Kamara  Hills.  The 
plateau  in  their  left  rear  was  strong- 
ly guarded  by  Bosquet's  corps  of 
the  French  army;  but  "Canrobert's 
Hill  was  so  distant  from  the  ground 
whence  supporting  forces  might  be 
expected  to  come,  as  to  offer  the 
enemy  a  licence  of  some  hours'  dura- 


tion for  any  enterprise  in  the  plain 
of  Balaklava  upon  which  he  might 
think  fit  to  venture." 

To  the  general  reader  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  Mr  King- 
lake's  work  will  be  the  character 
which  he  draws  in  much  detail  of 
Lord  Lucan  commanding  the  Eng- 
lish cavalry  division,  and  of  Lord 
Cardigan  in  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade.  As  these  officers  exercised 
so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  en- 
gagement on  which  we  are  now 
entering,  we  will  extract  the  most 
striking  passages,  premising  that, 
in  our  opinion,  they  are  fairly  as 
well  as  powerfully  drawn  : — 

Lord  Lucan  "  enjoyed  perfect  health; 
he  saw  like  a  hawk  ;  and  he  retained 
such  extraordinary  activity  of  both  body 
and  mind,  that  perhaps  the  mention  of  his 
actual  age  [fifty-four]  makes  it  really 
more  difficult  than  it  might  otherwise  be 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  tall,  lithe,  slen- 
der, and  young-looking  officer,  pursuing 
his  task  of  commander  with  a  kind  of 
fierce,  tearing  energy,  and  expressing  by 
a  movement  of  feature  somewhat  rare 
amongst  Englishmen  the  intensity  with 
which  his  mind  worked.  At  every  fresh 
access  of  strenuousness,  and  especially  a.t 
the  moments  preceding  strenuous  speech, 
his  face  all  at  once  used  to  light  up  with 
a  glittering,  panther-like  aspect,  result- 
ing from  the  sudden  fire  of  the  eye,  and 
the  sudden  disclosure  of  the  teeth,  white, 
even,  and  clenched.  ...  A  quarter  of 
a  century  before,  he  had  come  back  from 
the  Danube  campaign  with  a  low  opin- 
ion of  the  Russian  cavalry,  but  with  a 
high  respect  for  the  infantry — more  es- 
pecially, it  seems,  for  the  infantry  when 
gathered  in  heavy  column  ;  and  he  not 
only  carried  those  opinions  with  him  to 
the  Crimea,  but  continued,  when  there, 
to  hold  them  unchanged,  and  even,  per- 
haps— though  unconsciously — to  make 
them  the  basis  of  his  resolves.  .  .  .  Lord 
Lucan  was  an  officer  from  whom  much 
might  be  reasonably  hoped,  if  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment  could  be  inferred 
from  the  general  force  of  his  intellect, 
and  if  also  it  could  be  taken  for  granted 
that  he  would  prove  willing  and  able, 
after  having  long  had  his  own  way,  to 
accept  the  yoke  of  military  subordina- 
tion in  the  field,  and  to  bear  it  with 
loyalty  and  temper.  ...  He  suffered 
himself  to  become  an  inveterate  critic 
— an  inveterate  critic  of  the  orders  he 
received  from  Headquarters ;  and  since 
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it  happened   that  his  criticism   almost 
always  ended  in  his  coming  to  a  strong 
disapproval  of  his  chiefs  directions,  he  of 
course  lost  that  comfort  of  mind  which 
is  enjoyed  by  an  officer  who  takes  it  for 
granted  that  his  chief  must  be  right,  and 
had  to  be  constantly  executing  orders 
with  the  full  persuasion  that  they  were 
wrongly  conceived.  .  .  .  His  composure 
under  heavy  fire  was  so  perfect  that, 
even  in  an  army  where  prowess  evinced 
in  that  way  was  exceedingly  general,  it 
did  not  escape  observation.    '  Yes,  damn 
him,  he's  brave,'  was  the  comment  pro- 
nounced on  Lord  Lucan  by  one  of  his 
most  steady  haters." — (Vol.  iv.  p.  54-61.) 
Lord  Cardigan  "  had  a  passionate  love 
for  the  service — a  fair  knowledge,  it  is 
believed,  of  so  much  cavalry  business  as 
is    taught  by   practice   in    England — a 
strong  sense  of  military  duty— a  burn- 
ing desire   for  the  fame  which  awaits 
heroic  actions — and,  finally,  the  gift  of 
high  courage.     Lord  Cardigan's  valour 
was  not  at  all  of  the  wild,  heedless  kind, 
but  the  result  of  strong  determination. 
Even  from  his  way  of  riding  to  hounds, 
it  was  visible,  they  say,  that  the  bold- 
ness he  evinced  was  that  of  a  resolute 
man  with  a  set  purpose,  and  not  a  dare- 
devil impulse.    ...    He  had  been  so 
constituted  by  nature,  or  so  formed  by 
the  watchful  care  which  is  sometimes  be- 
stowed upon  an  only  son,  as  to  have  a 
habit  of  attending  to  the  desires  and  the 
interests  of  self  with  a  curious  exacti- 
tude.   .    .    .    When  engaged  in  the  task 
of  self-assertion  or  self-advocacy,  he  ad- 
hered to  his  subject  with  the  most  curi- 
ous rigour,   never  going  the   least  bit 
astray  from  it,  and  separating  from  it 
all  that  concerned  the  rest  of  creation  as 
matter  altogether  irrelevant  and  uninter- 
esting.     Others  before  him  may  have 
secretly  concentrated  upon  self  an  equal 
amount  of  attention  ;  but  in  Lord  Car- 
digan there  was  such  an  entire  absence 
of  guile,  that  exactly  as  he  was  so  he 
showed  himself    to    the  world.    .    .    . 
With  attributes  of  this  kind,  he  was 
plainly  more  fitted  to  obey  than  to  com- 
mand.    Having  no  personal  ascendancy, 
and  no   habitual  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  he  was  not,  of  course, 
at  all  qualified  to  exert  easy  rule  over 
English  gentlemen,  and  his  idea  of  the 
way  to  command  was  to  keep  on  com- 
manding. .  .   .  Yet  without    the   attri- 
butes of  a  commander,  a  man  may  be  a 
resolute,  faithful,  heroic   soldier  ;    and 
that  surely  is  the  kind  of  glory — it  is 
glory  of  no  mean  kind — which  can  best 
be  claimed  for  Lord  Cardigan.   In  despite 
of  all  the  faults  which  he  had  manifested 


to  the  world  when  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Light  Brigade,  there  still 
remained  good  grounds  for  trusting  that, 
as  long  as  he  should  be  acting  in  the  per- 
formance of  what  he  might  clearly  un- 
derstand to  be  his  duty,  he  would  per- 
form it  with  precision,  with  valour,  and, 
if  need  be,  with  unsparing  devotion." — 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  62-65.)  He  was  fifty-seven 
years  of  age. 

Neither  Lord  Lucan  nor  Lord 
Cardigan  had  ever  before  exercised 
any  command  in  war,  or  led  Brit- 
ish soldiers  in  action. 

Such  was  the  stage  and  such 
the  characters  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  scene  about  to 
begin. 

Liprandi,  by  Prince  Mentschi- 
koff's  orders,  now  undertook  a 
movement  into  the  Balaklava  plain. 
After  carefully  considering  the 
position  of  the  Allies,  he  deter- 
mined to  seize  upon  the  outer  line 
of  defence,  and  that  won,  to  gain 
if  possible  the  camp  of  the  93d 
Highlanders,  and  that  of  the  Turks 
near  Kadikb'i.  Of  course,  if  any 
opportunity  offered  for  carrying 
Balaklava,  the  attack  might  be 
pushed  home;  but  the  overhang- 
ing position  of  the  French  on  the 
edge  of  the  plateau,  and  the  power 
the  Allies  possessed  of  operating 
from  thence  on  his  flank  and  rear, 
did  not  render  this  likely. 

With  this  object  he  divided  his 
infantry  into  three  columns.  The 
central  column,  under  General  Se- 
miakine,  crossing  the  Tchernaya  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Hasfort,  was  to 
advance  direct  on  Canrobert's  Hill 
and  the  redoubt  next  to  it :  it  con- 
sisted%of  eight  battalions  and  twenty 
guns.'  The  left  column,  under 
General  Gribbe",  was  to  move  into 
the  south  valley  by  theBaidar  road, 
seize  the  heights  of  Kamara,  and 
from  thence  co-operate  in  the  at- 
tack on  Canrobert's  Hill :  it  was 
formed  of  three  battalions,  a  squad- 
ron, and  ten  guns.  The  right 
column,  under  Colonel  Scudery, 
passing  the  Tchernaya  at  Tractir 
bridge,  was  to  cross  the  north  val- 
ley and  attack  the  second  redoubt 
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on  the  Causeway  Heights,  called 
the  Arabtabia  :  it  numbered  four 
battalions,  a  company  of  rifles, 
three  Cossack  squadrons,  and  six 
guns.  The  cavalry,  with  its  at- 
tendant batteries,  was  to  enter  the 
north  valley,  and  take  post  there 
on  the  right  of  Liprandi's  infantry: 
it  was  under  General  Ryjoff,  con- 
sisted of  twenty-three  squadrons, 
with  thirty-two  guns,  and  was  to 
await  Liprandi's  further  orders.  ^  A 
reserve  of  one  battalion,  a  rifle 
company,  and  a  field- battery  fol- 
lowed the  centre.  Finally,  General 
Jabrokritsky,  descending  with  his 
independent  column  from  the  Mac- 
kenzie Heights,  was  to  co-operate 
with  Liprandi  by  passing  the 
Tchernaya,  and  taking  post  beyond 
the  north  valley  on  the  Fedioukine 
Hills.  He  would  thus  form  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Russian  line. 
He  had  under  his  orders  eight  bat- 
talions, four  squadrons,  and  four- 
teen guns.  The  attack  was  to  be 
made  on  the  25th  October.  The 
whole  force  engaged  would  amount 
to  nearly  25,000  men. 

With  the  first  break  of  dawn  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th  the  Turks 
hoisted  the  alarm -signal  on  Can- 
robert's  Hill,  and  opened  fire  from 
one  of  their  guns.  Informed  by 
their  spies  on  the  previous  day  of 
the  impending  attack,  they  were  on 
the  look-out.  Lord  Raglan  had  been 
warned  of  the  report  ;  but  as  a 
similar  one  a  few  days  before  had 
proved  false,  he  made  no  change  in 
his  dispositions.  The  alarm  spread 
quick  over  the  plain,  and  Lord 
Lucan  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
who  had  ridden  up  close  behind 
Canrobert's  Hill,  instantly  ordered 
their  troops  to  get  ready,  and  the 
cavalry  to  come  up  from  their  camp 
near  the  foot  of  the  Chersonese. 
The  fast-breaking  day  soon  showed 
the  Russian  columns  converging 
swiftly  on  Canrobert's  Hill  and  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Causeway 
ridge.  The  English  cavalry  came  up. 
Maude's  troop  of  horse  -  artillery 
got  into  action  on  the  right  of  the 
Arabtabia  ;  and  Lord  Lucan  en- 


deavoured, by  demonstrations  with 
the  Heavy  Brigade,  to  check  the 
enemy's  advance,  whilst  he  held 
the  Light  Brigade  in  reserve. 

But  the  Russians  were  in  earnest. 
Their  columns  came  steadily  on. 
As  our  cavalry  abstained  from 
charging  home,  they  seemed  to 
divine  that  no  real  attack  was 
meant.  Gribbe  established  his  ten 
guns  in  battery  on  the  Kamara 
Heights  against  the  redoubt  on  Can- 
robert's Hill.  Semiakine  brought 
his  twenty  to  bear  on  the  same 
work  from  the  Causeway  Heights, 
and,  under  cover  of  this  heavy  cross- 
fire, sent  five  battalions  of  infantry 
against  the  work.  Covering  their 
front  with  skirmishers,  he  threw 
three  battalions  into  two  lines  of 
small  columns,  each  composed  of  a 
single  company,  the  lines  a  hundred 
paces  apart,  and  supported  them 
with  the  two  remaining  battalions 
in  columns  of  attack.  As  the  fort 
guns  had  been  silenced,  the  Rus- 
sians approached  without  any  dis- 
charge of  cannon  disturbing  their 
formation,  and,  closing  quickly  on 
the  redoubt,  "swarmed  in  across 
the  ditch,  swarmed  over  the  feeble 
parapet,  and,  standing  at  length 
within  the  fort,  closed  at  once  with 
the  remnant  of  the  single  battal- 
ion there  bravely  awaiting  the 
onslaught."  "The  many  flooded 
in  upon  the  few,  overwhelming, 
surrounding,  destroying,  yet  still 
confronted  with  heroic  despera- 
tion, and  owing  all  the  way  they 
could  make  to  the  sheer  fight- 
ing of  the  men,  who  thus  closed 
with  their  Mussulman  foe,  and  to 
the  weight  of  the  numbers  behind 
them."  In  the  face  of  such  odds 
the  contest  could  not  be  long,  and 
the  garrison,  some  600  strong,  were 
driven  out,  leaving  170  dead  be- 
hind to  show  how  well  they  had 
done  their  duty.  It  was  half-past 
seven  o'clock  when  the  Russian 
standard  floated  on  the  captured 
work. 

When  the  Turks  in  the  three 
next  redoubts  saw  how  Canrobert's 
Hill  had  fallen,  and  not  a  squadron 
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charged  in  its  defence,  though  1500 
English  horse  stood  idly  gazing  on 
the  deed,  they  very  naturally  looked 
on  any  attempt  at  resistance  as 
hopeless.  The  remainder  of  Semi- 
akine's  column  was  moving  on  the 
redoubt  nearest  to  Canrobert's  Hill, 
that  of  Scudery  was  fast  approach- 
ing the  Arabtabia  ;  but  the  Turks 
awaited  not  the  shock — they  aban- 
doned the  three  redoubts,  and  fled 
over  the  plain  towards  Balaklava, 
plied  by  the  Eussian  artillery  and 
harassed  by  the  Cossack  horse. 
Liprandi  established  himself  firmly 
on  Canrobert's  Hill  and  in  the  two 
next  redoubts;  but  after  occupying 
and  dismantling  the  third  redoubt, 
he  abandoned  it,  as  projecting  too 
much  into  the  Allied  position. 
Lord  Lucan  withdrew  his  dragoons 
down  the  south  valley,  and  took 
post  across  it,  nearly  abreast  of  the 
fourth  redoubt,  threatening  the 
flank  of  any  force  which  might 
move  from  the  captured  works 
against  Balaklava. 

Meanwhile  more  powerful  actors 
were  coming  on  the  scene.  Lord 
Raglan,  from  the  summit  of  the 
Chersonese  ridge,  had  a  distant 
view  of  the  fall  of  Canrobert's  Hill. 
He  immediately  sent  for  the  Duke 
*  of  Cambridge's  and  General  Cath- 
cart's  divisions.  Canrobert,  also, 
after  looking  well  to  the  defence  of 
the  plateau  itself,  finally  ordered 
Vinoy's  and  Espinasse's  brigades 
of  infantry,  and  D'Allonville's  of 
cavalry,  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
heights.  As  it  would  be  some  time 
before  the  English  infantry  could 
come  up  from  their  camp  before 
Sebastopol,  and  as  he  wished  to 
avoid  an  action  until  they  arrived, 
Lord  Raglan  ordered  Lord  Lucan 
to  fall  back  from  his  position  across 
the  south  valley,  and  to  retire  to 
his  left  rear  into  the  north  valley, 
where  he  took  post  between  the 
last  redoubt  on  the  Causeway 
Heights  and  the  Woronzoff  road, 
close  under  the  edge  of  the  Cher- 
sonese. 

This  retrograde  movement  of  the 
English  cavalry  uncovered  the  ap- 


proach to  Balaklava,  where  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  now  stood  athwart  the 
gorge,  before  the  village  of  Kadikoi, 
with  his  feeble  command.  He  had 
there  drawn  up  the  93d  High- 
landers, 550  strong,  in  line,  two 
deep,  upon  a  rising  ground,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  works  defending  Bala- 
klava. One  hundred  invalids  and 
some  thirty  of  the  Foot  Guards  were 
with  the  93d.  A  Turkish  battalion 
stood  on  either  side.  Barker's  field- 
battery  took  post  on  good  ground 
to  their  flank,  and  some  heavy  guns 
on  the  inner  line  could  aid  the  de- 
fence. But  time  passed  on,  and 
Liprandi  still  lay  passive  on  the 
heights  he  had  won.  His  infantry 
made  no  forward  movement  in  the 
plain,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
the  day's  \vork  was  done.  Pre- 
sently, however,  the  heavy  mass  of 
cavalry  in  the  north  valley  began 
to  ascend  it,  and  the  field-batteries, 
pushing  forward  along  the  Cause- 
way ridge,  opened  on  the  93d. 
Campbell,  to  save  his  men,  drew 
them  back  behind  the  hillock  and 
made  them  lie  down.  Four  squad- 
rons now,  detaching  themselves 
from  the  mass,  came  over  the 
heights  into  the  south  valley,  and 
rode  straight  towards  the  Balaklava 
gorge.  In  their  front  there  seemed 
to  be  no  infantry — only  Barker's 
guns.  But  when  they  came  within 
a  thousand  yards  of  his  position, 
Campbell  moved  the  93d  briskly 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hillock  and 
crowned  it  with  his  two-deep  line. 
It  was  all  that  was  left  of  his  foot, 
for  the  Turkish  battalions  on  his 
flanks  dissolved  at  the  first  sight  of 
the  Russian  horse,  and  fled  to  Bala- 
klava, shouting,  "  Ship,  Johnnie  ! 
ship!"  The  Russian  squadrons 
were  riding  stiffly  on,  imagining 
themselves  unopposed,  when  sud- 
denly they  saw  the  eminence  in 
their  front  crested  by  a  "thin  red 
line,"  and  found  their  ranks  suffer- 
ing from  a  volley  of  musketry, 
which,  though  it  emptied  no  sad- 
dles, yet  wounded  some  men  and 
horses.  They  had  designed  to 
seize  on  some  of  our  artillery; 
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but  now,  fearing  an  ambuscade, 
wheeled  to  their  left,  as  if  to  pass 
round  the  right  flank  of  the  93d. 
Campbell  at  once  met  this  by  caus- 
ing the  grenadier  company  to  bring 
up  its  left  shoulder  and  show  a 
front  to  the  threatened  flank.  Then 
the  Russian  horsemen,  who  had 
come  well  under  the  fire  of  our 
guns,  wheeled  again  to  their  left 
and  fell  swiftly  back.  Meanwhile 
the  93d  laughed  merrily, 

"for  they  saw  how  the  Turks  in  their 
flight  met  a  new  and  terrible  foe. 
There  came  out  from  the  camp  of  the 
Highland  regiment  a  stalwart  and  angry 
Scotch  wife,  with  an  uplifted  stick  in 
her  hand  ;  and  then,  if  ever  in  history, 
the  fortunes  of  Islam  waned  low  be- 
neath the  manifest  ascendant  of  the 
Cross  ;  for  the  blows  dealt  by  this  Chris- 
tian woman  fell  thick  on  the  backs  of 
the  Faithful.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  all 
graver  claims  upon  their  attention,  the 
men  of  the  93d  were  able  to  witness  this 
incident.  It  mightily  pleased  and 
amused  them.  It  amuses  men  still  to 
remember  that  the  Osmanlis,  flying  from 
danger  and  yearning  after  blissful  re- 
pose, should  have  chosen  a  line  of  re- 
treat where  this  pitiless  dame  mounted 
guard."— (Vol.  iv.  p.  127,  128.) 

When  Lord  Raglan  from  the 
summit  of  the  plateau  beheld  the 
demonstration  by  the  Russian  horse 
against  Balaklava,  he  sent  down 
an  order  for  eight  squadrons  of 
Heavy  Dragoons  to  support  Camp- 
bell's feeble  array.  In  obedience 
to  this  mandate,  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Scarlett  (commanding  the 
Heavy  Brigade)  took  ground  to  the 
right  round  the  western  end  of  the 
Causeway  Heights,  moving  in  two 
parallel  columns  into  the  south  val- 
ley. His  left  column  was  com- 
posed of  one  squadron  of  the  Innis- 
killing  Dragoons,  followed  by  the 
two  of  the  Scots  Greys  ;  his  right 
of  one  squadron  of  the  Inniskil- 
lings,  followed  at  some  distance 
by  two  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards. 
The  4th  Dragoon  Guards  had  orders 
to  come  after ;  and  the  Royal  Dra- 
goons were  alone  left,  with  the 
Light  Brigade,  in  the  north  val- 
ley. 


Meanwhile  the  whole  mass  of 
Ryjoff's  Russian  cavalry,  in  two 
broad  columns,  one  behind  the 
other,  accompanied  by  his  thirty- 
two  mounted  guns,  came  briskly  up 
the  north  valley  until  they  arrived 
within  range  of  the  artillery  on  the 
summit  of  the  plateau.  A  few 
shots  from  these  seemed  to  arrest 
their  advance,  and  wheeling  oblique- 
ly to  the  left,  they  began  to  cross 
over,  the  Causeway  Heights,  close 
to  the  fourth  redoubt,  as  if  about . 
to  renew  the  demonstration  against 
the  Balaklava  gorge,  but  still  vexed 
in  rear  by  the  fire  of  the  guns.  As 
they  passed  over  the  summit,  and 
began  to  descend  into  the  south 
valley,  they  beheld,  crossing  their 
front  at  right  angles,  in  the  plain 
below,  Scarlett's  trailing  column 
of  Heavy  Dragoons.  The  sur- 
prise was  mutual.  Scarlett's  de- 
cision was  instantly  taken.  He 
resolved  to  form  line  to  his  left, 
and  charge  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn. The  command,  "  Left  wheel 
into  line  ! "  sprang  from  his  lips, 
and  he  placed  himself  in  front  of 
the  Greys  to  lead  his  men  in  per- 
son. Lord  Lucan,  who  galloped  up 
at  the  moment,  approved  and  has- 
tened his  resolve.  From  the  order 
in  which  his  two  columns  were 
marching,  and  from  the  gap  which 
existed  in  the  right  one,  it  followed 
that,  when  his  troopers  had  wheeled 
to  the  left,  they  stood  prepared  to 
charge  in  two  lines.  The  first,  300 
strong,  consisted  of  one  squadron 
of  the  Inniskillings  on  the  right, 
two  of  Greys  on  the  left ;  and  it 
was  followed,  in  second  line,  by 
Hunt's  squadron  of  Inniskillings 
in  echelon  to  it  on  the  right,  and 
two  squadrons  of  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards  in  echelon  to  it  on  the  left. 
Still  farther  to  the  left  the  4th 
Dragoon  Guards  were  coming  up. 
When  Ryjoff's  dragoons  saw  Scar- 
lett wheeling  in  the  plain  beneath, 
they  took  ground  to  their  left  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  fronting, 
and  gaining  breath  by  deploying  a 
few  squadrons  on  either  flank,  came 
trotting  down  the  hill  in  one  huge 
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mass,  with  trumpets  blowing,  "  at 
a  well -governed  speed,  swelling 
broader  and  broader  each  instant, 
yet  disclosing  its  depth  more  and 
more/'*  In  front  of  this  grey  ser- 
ried mass  of  over  2000  sabres  stood 
Scarlett's  300  red-coated  horsemen 
dressing  their  line  in  the  plain. 
Between  the  left  of  the  English  line, 
where  the  Greys  stood,  and  the  Rus- 
sian column,  lay  the  remains  of  the 
light  cavalry  camp,  obstructing  the 
ground  with  picket-ropes  and  un- 
struck  tents.  When  within  400 
yards  of  the  English  the  Russian 
column  halted. 

Then  Scarlett,  turning  to  his  trum- 
peter, said,  "  Sound  the  charge  !  " 
and,  bounding  forward  to  the  peal- 
ing notes,  the  British  line  sprang 
on, — slowly  at  first,  for  the  obstacle 
of  the  dismantled  camp  impeded 
the  Greys  •  but  when  that  was  clear- 
ed, then  with  a  gathering  pace. 
Full  fifty  paces  in  front,  followed 
close  by  his  aide-de-camp,  trumpet- 
er, and  orderly,  rode  at  high  speed, 
on  his  noble  sixteen-hand  charger, 
General  Scarlett.  The  glittering 
helmet,  florid  complexion,  drooping 
white  mustache,  and  long  blue  great- 
coat of  the  Brigadier  marked  him 
from  afar.  Without  pause  or  check, 
close  followed  by  his  three  attend- 
ants, he  went  with  a  plunge  into  the 
grey  silent  block  of  halted  horse- 
men. Digging  his  charger  right  in 
between  the  two  nearest  troopers, 
he 

"  wedged  himself  into  the  solid  mass 
of  the  enemy's  squadrons.  .  .  .  From 
the  moment  when  the  Brigadier  had  thus 
established  himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
foes,  it  resulted,  of  course,  that  his  tenure 
of  life  was  by  the  sword,  and  not  by  the 
sword  which  is  a  metaphor,  but  by  that 
which  is  actual,  and  of  steel.  Scarlett, 
it  seems,  had  no  pretension  to  be  more 
than  a  passably  good  swordsman,  and  he 
had  the  disadvantage  of  being  near- 
sighted ;  but  he  knew  how  to  handle  his 
weapon ;  and  in  circumstances  which 
exposed  him  to  attack  from  several  at 


the  same  time,  he  had  more  need  of  such 
unflagging  industry  of  the  sword-arm 
as  might  keep  the  blade  flashing  here, 
there,  and  on  all  sides  in  quickly  succes- 
sive whirls,  than  of  the  subtle,  the  deli- 
cate skill  which  prepares  men  for  com- 
bats of  two." — (Vol.  iv.  p.  154,  155.) 

He  and  his  three  following  horse- 
men now  passed  from  the  sight  of 
those  who  came  after,  engulfed  in 
the  column. 

But  now  the  red  line,  coming  up 
in  a  long  rolling  wave,  dashed  upon 
the  front  of  the  grey  motionless 
column. 

"The  Scots  Greys  gave  no  utterance 
except  to  a  low,  eager,  fierce  moan  of  rap- 
ture— the  moan  of  outbursting  desire. 
The  Inniskillings  went  in  with  a  cheer. 
With  a  rolling  prolongation  of  clangour 
which  resulted  from  the  bends  of  a  line 
now  deformed  by  its  speed,  the  'three 
hundred '  crashed  in  upon  the  front  of 
the  column.  They  crashed  in  so  weight- 
ily that  no  cavalry,  extended  in  line  and 
halted,  could  have  withstood  the  shock 
if  it  had  been  able  to  shrink  and  fall 
back  ;  but  whatever  might  be  their  in- 
clination, the  front-rank  men  of  the 
Russian  column  were  debarred,  as  we 
saw,  from  all  means  of  breaking  away  to 
the  rear  by  the  weight  of  their  own  ser- 
ried squadrons  sloping  up  the  hillside 
close  behind  them  ;  and  it  being  too 
late  for  them  to  evade  the  concussion, 
they  had  no  choice — it  was  a  cruel  trial 
for  cavalry  to  endure  at  the  halt— they 
had  no  choice  but  to  await  and  suffer  the 
onslaught.  .  .  .  They  'accepted  the  files.' 
Here,  there,  and  almost  everywhere 
along  the  assailed  part  of  the  column, 
the  troopers  who  stood  in  front  rank 
so  sidled  and  shrank  that  they  suffered 
the  Grey  or  the  Inniskillinger  to  tear  in 
between  them  with  the  licence  accorded 
to  a  cannon-ball  which  is  seen  to  be 
coming,  and  must  not  be  obstructed,  but 
shunned.  So,  although,  by  their  charge, 
these  few  horsemen  could  deliver  no  blow 
of  such  weight  as  to  shake  the  depths  of 
a  column  extending  far  up  the  hillside, 
they  more  or  less  shivered  or  sundered 
the  front  rank  of  the  mass,  and  then,  by 
dint  of  sheer  wedge-work  and  fighting, 
they  opened  and  cut  their  way  in.  ... 
As  Scarlett  had  led,  so  his  first  line  right- 
eously followed  ;  and,  within  a  brief  space 


*  They  were  formed,  in  reality,  in  two  columns,  one  behind  the  other ;  but  the  rear 
one  soon  closed  so  on  the  front  that,  for  all  purposes  of  manoeuvring,  they  came  to 
form  but  one  huge  mass. 
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from  the  moment  of  the  first  crash,  the 
'  three  hundred,'  after  more  or  less  strife, 
were  received  into  the  enemy's  column. 
Under  conditions  most  trying  to 
cavalry,  the  Russians  evinced  a  degree 
of  steadfastness  not  unworthy  of  a  nation 
which  was  famous  for  the  valour  of  its 
infantry  ;  but  kept  as  they  had  been  at 
a  halt,  and  condemned  (in  violation  of 
the  principles  which  govern  the  use  of 
cavalry)  to  be  passively  awaiting  the 
attack,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
be  comparable  in  ardour,  self-trust,  and 
moral  ascendant  to  the  horsemen  exalt- 
ed and  impassioned  by  the  rapture  of 
the  charge,  and  now  in  their  towering 
pride  riding  this  way  and  that  with  fierce 
shouts  through  the  patient  long-suffering 
mass.  ...  As  heard  on  the  edge  of 
the  Chersonese,  a  mile  and  a  half  to- 
wards the  west,  the  collective  roar  which 
ascended  from  this  thicket  of  intermixed 
combatants  had  the  unity  of  sound  which 
belongs  to  the  moan  of  a  distant  sea." — 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  162-74.) 

These  are  nervous  words,  and 
bring  the  fight,  with  all  its  tumult, 
clear  as  a  photograph  before  the 
eye.  Whilst  this  was  passing  in 
the  heart  of  the  column — where 
many  men  of  the  Greys,  after  cut- 
ting their  way  from  front  to  rear, 
wheeled  round  and  hewed  their 
way  back  again — the  squadrons  de- 
ployed, as  before  mentioned,  like 
wings  on  its  flanks,  wheeled  in- 
wards, as  if  to  fold  within  their 
embrace  the  small  body  of  English 
dragoons.  But  this  movement 
brought  them  in  contact  with  the 
portion  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  com- 
ing up  in  support.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards  were 
moving  up  upon  the  left  of  the 
British  line;  but  beyond  the  5th, 
and  almost  abreast  of  them,  the 
Royal  Dragoons  now  rode  in.  This 
regiment,  though  left  behind  with- 
out orders,  no  sooner  saw  the  rest 
of  the  Brigade  engaging  than  it 
hastened  up,  and  it  so  befell  that 
it  arrived  on  the  flank  of  the  5th 
just  as  that  corps  was  charging, 
and  as  the  deployed  right  wing  of 
the  Russian  column  was  wheeling 
inwards  on  the  Greys.  A  voice 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Royals  called 
out,  "  By  God,  the  Greys  are  cut 
off!  Gallop!  gallop!"  Their 


trumpets  sounded,  and  with  a  ring- 
ing cheer  the  regiment  sprang  on, 
without  halting  to  form  line,  but 
endeavouring  to  do  so  on  the  move. 
This  impetuous  rash  brought  them 
on  the  outer  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Russian  in-wheeling  line,  the  outer 
portion  of  which  broke  at  the  shock; 
and  the  Royals,  satisfied  with  their 
advantage,  rallied  their  disordered 
ranks  before  attacking  the  column 
itself.  But  the  inner  part  of  the 
line,  still  continuing  its  wheel,  came 
in  contact  with  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards,  now  closing  on  the  face 
of  the  column  to  the  left  of  the 
Greys,  and,  with  great  clamour  and 
strife  of  struggling  men  arid  horses, 
the  whole  went  in,  in  one  broken 
mass,  on  the  now  shaking  Russian 
front. 

But  mean  time  the  decisive  blow 
was  struck  on  the  flanks  of  the 
great  mounted  block.  On  the  right 
of  the  British  front  line  Hunt's 
squadron  of  the  Inniskillings  was 
coming  up  in  echelon.  From  its 
position  it  moved  obliquely  down 
upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Rus- 
sians. As  it  had  clear  ground 
in  its  front,  it  came  on  at  a  full 
charging  pace.  The  deployed  left 
wing  of  the  Muscovite  horse  was 
wheeling  inwards  on  the  right  of 
our  first  line,  and  had  continued 
its  wheel  so  far  that  the  troopers' 
backs  were  turned  to  the  support- 
ing troops,  when  Hunt's  men  came 
upon  them. 

"Piercing  their  line  like  an  arrow, 
Captain  Hunt  shot  through  it,  and  was 
followed  in  the  next  instant  by  the 
squadron  behind  him,  which  came  crash- 
ing on  upon  the  rear  of  the  wheeling 
horsemen,  consigning  some  to  slaughter, 
and  driving  in  the  rest  of  them,  a  help- 
less, unresisting  throng,  upon  the  front 
of  the  column.  .  .  .  The  column,  which 
every  moment  had  been  more  and  more 
heavily  swaying,  now  heaved  itself  up 
the  hillside,  and  this  time  without  being 
commensurately  lifted  back,  as  before, 
by  the  reaction  of  the  moving  power."  — 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  181,  198.) 

On  the  other  flank  of  the  Rus- 
sians Colonel  Hodge  was  showing 
the  true  instinct  of  a  cavalry  officer. 
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He  had  been  ordered,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  follow  with  the  4th 
Dragoon  Guards  in  rear  of  Scar- 
lett's original  six  squadrons.  When 
they  formed  line  to  the  left,  and 
the  Eoyals  dashed  in,  he  found 
himself  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
new  formation.  Instantly  seeing 
the  advantage  of  his  position,  he 
led  his  regiment,  in  open  column 
of  troops,  left  in  front,  straight  out 
from  the  British  line,  down  the 
side,  and  parallel  to  the  right  of 
the  Russian  column,  until  his  rear 
troop  was  abreast  of  its  front  rank. 
He  then  wheeled  to  his  right,  and 
came  into  line  perpendicularly  to 
the  long  open  flank  of  the  enemy. 
Seeing  ,  the  imminence  of  their 
danger,  some  horsemen  from  the 
Russian  rear  spurred  out  to  inter- 
pose, but  it  was  too  late.  The 
clear  ring  of  their  trumpets  sent 
the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  in  one 
long  thundering  line,  down  upon 
the  defenceless  Russian  flank. 
The  interposing  horsemen  were 
swept  away;  and,  with  a  shock 
like  a  breaking  wave,  the  noble 
regiment  burst  its  way  into  the 
column,  "  driving  fast  through 
it  from  flank  to  flank  —  driving 
through  it  without  losing  men — 
and  so  faithfully  working  out  the 
old  precept  of  '  hard  all  across  ! ' 
as  to  be  already  on  the  point  of 
emerging  from  the  mass  of  the 
Russian  cavalry  at  a  spot  opposite 
to  the  one  by  which"  it  "had  enter- 
ed." This  was  the  finishing-stroke. 
The  grey-coated  squadrons  con- 
tinued to  heave  slowly  up  the  hill. 
Those  who  as  yet  retained  their 
ranks  began  to  rein  back.  "  The 
movement  was  slight,  but  close  fol- 
lowed by  surer  signs.  The  ranks 
visibly  loosened.  In  the  next  in- 
stant, the  column  was  breaking. 
In  the  next,  all  the  horsemen  com- 
posing it  had  dispersed  into  one 
immense  herd,  and — still  hanging 
together  as  closely  as  they  could 
without  hindrance  to  their  flight- 
were  galloping  up  the  hillside  and 
retreating  by  the  way  they  had 
come."— (Vol.  iv.  p.  200.) 


The  Heavy  Brigade  had  nobly  done 
its  work.  The  combat  had  lasted 
eightminutes,andithadlost  seventy- 
eight  killed  and  wounded.  The  ranks 
of  all  the  regiments  were  utterly 
disorganised  and  the  horses  blown, 
so  the  efforts  of  the  officers  were 
directed  to  rally  their  men — not  to 
pursue  the  enemy.  But  were  there 
no  fresh  horse  to  complete  the  work 
thus  begun  1  Far  from  it ;  the 
Light  Brigade  stood  ready  for  the 
work.  Formed  up  across  the  end 
of  the  north  valley,  the  great  Rus- 
sian column  twice  passed  obliquely 
across  its  front :  once,  when  going 
in  the  pride  of  apparently  irresist- 
ible strength  over  the  Causeway 
Heights ;  again,  when  streaming 
back  in  a  disorganised  mass  from 
the  bloody  sabres  of  Scarlett's  dra- 
goons. As  Mr  Kinglake  well  says  : 

"  Overlooking  the  flank  of  the  Russian 
cavalry  in  its  struggle  with  Scarlett's 
brigade,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  com- 
batants which  has  been  computed  at  400 
or  500  yards,  there  stood  ranged  in  two 
lines,  a  body  of  near  700  men.  They  all 
of  them  bore  arms  ;  they  all  wore  mili- 
tary uniforms  ;  and  each  man  was  either 
mounted,  or  else  had  his  charger  beside 
him.  They  were  troops  of  the  same  na- 
tion as  Scarlett's  combating  regiments. 
In  truth,  they  were  nothing  less  than 
the  famous  Light  Brigade  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but,  strange  to  say,  these  superb 
horsemen  were  engaged  for  the  time  as 
spectators,  maintaining  a  rigid  neutrality 
in  the  war  which  they  saw  going  on  be- 
tween Russia  and  our  Heavy  Dragoons." 
—  (Vol.  iv.  p.  206,  207.) 

The  men  were  boiling  with  im- 
patience, and  could  hardly  be  re- 
strained ;  while  as  to  their  leader, 
"  those,"  says  one  who  was  present, 
"  who  heard  and  saw  Lord  Cardigan 
during  the  time  that  was  going  on, 
will  not  easily  forget  the  chagrin 
and  disappointment  he  evinced 
when  riding  up  and  down  our  line. 
He  constantly  repeated,  *  Damn 
those  Heavies,  they  have  the  laugh 
of  us  this  day.'  "  Yet  Fortune  all 
the  time  was  proffering  to  him  her 
choicest  gifts.  A  cavalry  com- 
mander may  wait  for  twenty  years 
without  seeing  such  an  oppor- 
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tunity  ! ! !  But  when  Lord  Lucan 
rode  after  Scarlett,  he  had  charged 
Lord  Cardigan  to  "  defend  the 
ground  on  which  he  was  placed 
against  any  attack  of  the  Russians;" 
and  that  officer  interpreted  this 
order  so  rigidly  that,  with  their 
cavalry  crossing  and  recrossing  his 
very  front,  he  would  not  let  his 
chafing  squadrons  loose  ! !  !  This 
gives  the  exact  measure  of  his 
capacity  as  a  general ;  what  is  to 
come  will  show  his  courage  as  a 
soldier. 

The  defeat  of  his  cavalry  had 
rendered  Liprandi's  position  criti- 
cal. His  infantry  stood  massed  on 
the  Causeway  Heights  and  around 
Canrobert's  Hill,  that  of  Jabrok- 
ritsky  held  the  Fedioukine  ridge  ; 
but  the  open  valley  between — the 
centre  of  the  Russian  position — 
hitherto  maintained  by  the  cavalry, 
was  now  almost  undefended.  The 
beaten  horse  had  fled  down  to  its 
eastern  extremity,  near  the  Tcher- 
naya,  where  they  were  rallying 
behind  twelve  Cossack  guns ;  but 
meanwhile  the  foot  on  the  ridges 
on  each  side  were  left  isolated  in 
two  columns,  protruding,  as  it 
were,  towards  the  Allied  position. 
Lord  Raglan,  from  the  summit  of 
the  Chersonese,  saw  his  advantage, 
and  had  the  infantry  divisions  of 
the  Generals  Cathcart  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  been  up,  he 
had  a  rare  opportunity  of  winning 
decisive  success  by  throwing  them 
against  Liprandi  on  the  Causeway 
Heights.  A  delay  which  had  taken 
place  in  Cathcart's  march,  and,  as 
we  think,  the  selection  of  a  wrong 
point  from  whence  to  attack,  de- 
prived him  of  this  golden  chance. 
Anxious,  however,  not  to  lose  all 
the  fruit  of  Scarlett's  brilliant 
charge,  he  sent  messengers  to  hurry 
the  march  of  the  infantry,  and  de- 
spatched an  order  to  Lord  Lucan 
to  advance  and  threaten  Liprandi's 
foot  with  his  victorious  horse.  The 
order  was  couched  in  these  terms  : 
"  Cavalry  to  advance  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  opportunity  to  re- 
cover the  heights.  They  will  be 
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supported  by  the  infantry,  which 
have  been  ordered  [to]  advance  on 
two  fronts." 

This  order  seems  to  be  perfectly 
clear.  Lord  Lucan  was  to  advance 
at  once  on  the  heights,  but  was  not 
to  commit  himself  unless  he  saw  an 
opportunity.  He,  however,  made 
no  move  beyond  causing  his  men 
to  mount.  His  two  brigades  at 
this  time  were  formed  facing  up  the 
north  valley.  Not  seeing  the  in- 
fantry mentioned  in  the  order,  he 
concluded  not  to  march  till  they 
arrived.  More  than  half  an  hour 
passed,  and  still  the  horsemen  sat 
motionless  in  their  saddles.  A 
movement  was  descried  from  the 
edge  of  the  Chersonese,  which  led 
the  Staff  to  believe  that  Liprandi 
was  preparing  to  draw  back  his 
more  advanced  columns,  and  carry 
off  the  English  guns  captured  in 
the  Turkish  redoubts.  Then  Lord 
Raglan's  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  he  sent  down  by  Captain 
Nolan,  the  able  and  zealous  but 
impetuous  aide-de-camp  of  Genera 
Airey,  the  following  written  order 
to  Lord  Lucan  :  "  Lord  Raglan 
wishes  the  cavalry  to  advance  ra- 
pidly to  the  front,  and  try  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  carrying  away  the 
guns.  Troop  of  horse-artillery  may 
accompany.  French  cavalry  is  on 
your  left.  Immediate.  (Signed) 
R.  AIREY." 

Lord  Lucan,  unfortunately,  in- 
stead of  taking  this  order  in  con- 
junction with  the  former  one,  con- 
sidered it  by  itself  alone.  He  read 
it,  he  says,  with  "consternation," 
and  turning  to  Captain  Nolan, 
urged  the  uselessness  of  such  an 
attack  and  the  dangers  attending 
it.  That  officer  replied,  "  Lord 
Raglan's  orders  are,  that  the  cav- 
alry should  attack  immediately." 
Lord  Lucan  impatiently  de- 
manded, "  Attack,  sir !  attack 
what?  What  guns,  sir?"  Then 
Nolan,  in  a  manner  disrespectful, 
but  significant,  said,  pointing  to 
the  left  front  corner  of  the  valley, 
"There,  my  lord,  is  your  enemy; 
there  are  your  guns."  A  low  swell 
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of  ground  at  this  point  hid  the 
Russians  from  view;  but  Lord 
Lucan  considered  that  Captain 
Nolan,  fresh  from  the  side  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  distinctly  in- 
dicated that  the  cavalry  were  to 
charge  down  the  north  valley  and 
to  attack  the  guns  at  the  end  of  it, 
behind  which  the  Russian  horse 
had  now  rallied.  Lord  Lucan  upon 
this  at  once  rode  to  where  Lord 
Cardigan  stood  with  his  brigade, 
and  directed  him  to  advance.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
words  in  which  he  communicated 
this  resolve,  but  Lord  Cardigan 
understood  him  to  mean  that  he 
was  to  attack  the  enemy's  cavalry 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Salut- 
ing with  his  sword,  he  replied, "  Cer- 
tainly, sir ;  but  allow  me  to  point 
out  to  you  that  the  Russians  have  a 
battery  in  the  valley  in  our  front, 
and  batteries  and  riflemen  on  each 
flank."  Lord  Lucan  answered,  "  I 
know  it,  but  Lord  Raglan  will  have 
it.  We  have  no  choice  but  to 
obey."  "Then,  without  further 
question  or  parley,  Lord  Cardigan 
tacitly  signified  his  respectful  sub- 
mission to  orders,  and  began  that 
great  act  of  military  obedience 
which  is  enshrined  in  the  memory 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  turn- 
ed quietly  to  his  people  and  said  : 
'The  brigade  will  advance!'"— 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  249.) 

And  it  was  to  advance  down  a  very 
mouth  of  hell !  At  the  distance 
of  more  than  a  mile,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  stood  the  battery  of 


twelve  guns,  behind  which  |he 
Russian  cavalry  were  massed.  On 
the  ridge  bounding  this  long  valley 
on  the  right  were  Liprandi's  guns 
and  infantry,  on  that  on  the  left 
those  of  Jabrokritsky.  To  reach 
the  cavalry,  our  Light  Brigade 
must  run  the  gauntlet  between  the 
hills  for  more  than  a  mile  under  a 
continuous  cross-fire  from  artillery 
and  musketry,  and  met  in  front  by 
a  sweeping  discharge  of  grape. 
The  Light  Brigade  formed  for  the 
attack  in  three  lines.  In  front 
the  13th  Light  Dragoons  and 
17th  Lancers ;  behind  them  the 
llth  Hussars;  in  third  line  the 
4th  Light  Dragoons  and  8th 
Hussars.  Lord  Lucan  was  to 
follow  in  support  with  Scarlett's 
brigade.  Very  quietly  Lord  Car- 
digan placed  himself  about  five 
horse  -  lengths  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  his  first  line,  and  giving 
the  order  to  his  brigade  to  move 
on,  rode  steadily  at  a  trot  down 
the  centre  of  the  valley,  straight 
upon  the  guns.  The  brigade  was 
hardly  in  motion  when  Captain 
Nolan  galloped  across  the  front 
diagonally  from  left  to  right,  shout- 
ing and  waving  his  sword  ;  at  this 
instant  he  was  struck  on  the  breast 
by  the  fragment  of  a  shell,  his 
sword  fell  from  his  hand,  his  horse 
wheeled  round,  and  from  his  lips 
there  burst  a  cry,  strange,  appalling, 
and  unearthly ;  for  a  while  he  still 
sat  in  the  saddle,  then  rolled  life- 
less on  the  ground.* 

As  soon  as  the  English  cavalry 


*  Mr  Kinglake  lias  made  a  generous  effort  to  rescue  poor  Nolan's  memory  from 
the  blame  which  has  been  cast  upon  it.  There  are  one  or  two  points,  however,  in 
which  he  allows,  we  think,  his  anxiety  on  this  head  to  carry  him  too  far.  He 
thinks  (vol.  iv.  p.  239-44)  that  Nolan  clearly  understood  and  endeavoured  to 
point  out  to  Lord  Lucan  what  Lord  Raglan  really  meant.  Nolan  is  gone,  and  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind  cannot  now,  of  course,  be  known ;  but  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  he  conveyed  to  Lord  Lucan — and  that  much  against  the  will  of  the  latter — the 
idea  that  the  guns  he  was  to  assail  were  those  down  the  valley.  What,  however, 
is  even  of  more  importance,  all  accounts  agree  that  the  words  he  used  to  Lord  Lucan 
were,  "that  the  cavalry  should  attack  immediately."  Now,  if  Lord  Raglan's 
second  order  is  to  be  construed  as  a  continuation  of  the  first,  the  cavalry  were  to 
advance  immediately,  but  were  only  to  attack  if  a  favourable  opportunity  offered. 
To  order  the  cavalry  to  attack  at  once,  was  to  force  them  to  engage  with  the  almost 
certainty  of  defeat  What  to  go  down  the  valley  was  we  know  ;  and  any  one  who 
has  had  experience  of  the  steady  Russian  infantry  will  be  at  no  loss  to  conclude 
what  would  have  been  the  result  of  a  charge  on  the  heavy  mass  of  columns  formed 
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were  seen  in  motion,  a  heavy  mass  deadly  accuracy.  Down  every  in- 
of  infantry  (four  battalions),  whom  stant  men  and  horses  came  ;  but 
Liprandi  held  clustered  on  the  still  the  brigade  rode  on.  So  reso- 
Cause  way  Heights,  close  to  the  Arab-  lute  was  their  leader  to  execute  his 
tabia  Redoubt,  with  a  battery  of  appointed  task  that  he  selected  one 
eight  guns,  at  once  changed  their  of  the  pieces  in  the  centre  of  the 
formation,  and  falling  back  behind  battery,  "  rode  straight  at  its  fire, 
the  next  redoubt  (abreast  of  Can-  and  made  it,  from  first  to  last,  his 
robert's  Hill),  aligned  themselves  in  sole  guiding  star."  Gradually  as 
squares  at  intervals  along  the  edge  they  neared  the  battery  the  pace  of 
of  the  ridge  overlooking  and  ex-  the  first  line  increased.  The  natu- 
tending  down  the  valley,  with  the  ral  desire  to  close  waxed  strong 
artillery  and  swarms  of  skirmishers  with  the  ever-increasing  loss.  When 
dispersed  in  the  intervals.  They  within  eighty  yards,  the  guns  deliv- 
thus  flanked  the  whole  ground  the  ered  a  salvo,  which  emptied  so  many 
English  horsemen  were  approach-  saddles  that  out  of  the  two  regi- 
ing.*  Steadily  and  evenly  the  Light  ments  scarce  sixty  sabres  now  rode 
Brigade  rode  on.  As  they  plunged  in  line.  The  battery  became  shroud- 
deeper  into  the  valley,  the  batteries  ed  in  a  dense  bank  of  smoke.  Still 
and  riflemen  on  each  flank  began  following  their  chief,  still  riding 
to  ply  them  with  shot.  The  twelve  straight  at  their  mark,  the  whole 
guns  in  their  front  opened  with  a  went  at  a  racing  pace  into  the 


across  the  ridge  by  the  Arabtabia  Redoubt,  well  furnished  with  guns,  and  supported 
by  the  infantry  and  artillery  on  Canrobert's  Hill.  Again  (vol.  iv.  p.  255-57),  Mr 
Kinglake  tries  to  prove  that  Nolan's  riding  across  the  front  of  the  brigade  diagon- 
ally from  left  to  right,  and  shouting  to  the  men,  was  an  effort  on  his  part  to  change 
their  direction,  and  send  them  against  the  infantry  on  the  Causeway  ridge.  But 
we  cannot  accept  this  view.  Nolan  was  a  staff-officer  who  knew  the  discipline  of  the 
army  too  well  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  when  a  brigade  was  advancing  steadily, 
under  its  own  leader,  it  would  ever  change  its  direction  at  the  shout  of  a  subordin- 
ate staff-officer.  Had  he  wished  to  alter  its  course,  he  would  have  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Brigadier,  whom  he  was  close  to  at  the  time.  It  was  more  likely  that 
he  was  but  riding  on,  vehemently  excited  with  being  at  last  in  a  cavalry  charge. 
In  truth,  he  had  no  business  to  be  in  the  charge  at  all.  But  this  habit  of  staff- 
officers  joining  in  the  movements  of  troops  they  are  sent  to  initiate  is  but  too  com- 
mon in  the  British  army.  It  got  to  such  a  height  in  India,  that  Lord  Clyde  issued 
an  order  to  the  effect  that  any  staff-officer  who,  without  express  instructions  so  to 
do,  went  on  with  any  attacking  column  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  would  be  at  once 
deprived  of  his  appointment  and  sent  to  the  rear. 

*  Mr  Kinglake  (vol.  iv.  p.  260,  261)  considers  this  movement  of  Liprandi's  as  a 
proof  that,  if  the  cavalry  attack  had  been  directed  on  the  Causeway  Heights,  the 
Russians  would  at  once  have  retreated.  We  do  not  agree  to  this.  Liprandi's  posi- 
tion was  this  :  The  English  infantry  were  coming  down,  and  a  French  division  had 
descended  by  the  Col  de  Balaklava  from  the  plateau.  His  line  to  oppose  the  at- 
tack from  this  side  was  our  outer  line  inverted  as  far  as  the  Arabtabia  Redoubt ;  and 
looking  at  it  in  this  point  of  view,  the  four  battalions  and  battery  grouped  round 
the  Arabtabia  Redoubt  formed  his  right  wing.  When  th-e  Light  Brigade  moved  lip 
the  valley,  had  he  remained  where  lie  was,  they  would  speedily  have  passed  his 
right  flank  and  got  out  of  his  fire.  To  meet  this  he  very  readily  threw  his  right 
back  at  right  angles  to  bis  former  line,  and  extended  it  along  the  edge  of  the 
heights  down  the  valley,  so  as  to  flank  it;  whilst,  to  meet  the  danger  (which  actually 
occurred  on  the  Fedioukine  Hills)  of  a  flank  attack  of  cavalry  along  the  heights, 
rolling  up  this  line  from  left  to  right,  lie  drew  it  back  until  he  established  its  junc- 
tion with  his  centre  behind  the  shelter  of  the  first  redoubt  on  the  heights,  where  it 
was  flanked  by  the  fire  of  the  guns  and  infantry  on  and  around  Canrobert's  Hill. 
When  the  cavalry  charge  was  repulsed,  he  at  once  resumed  and  re-enforced  his  for- 
mer position,  to  arrest  the  movement  of  our  infantry.  Holding  a  very  delicate  po- 
sition in  presence  of  the  Allied  army  on  the  plateau,  he  handled  his  infantry  with 
much  skill.  Had  RyjofF  managed  his  squadrons  half  as  well,  the  general  result  of  the 
day  would  have  been  much  more  unfavourable  to  us. 
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white  cloud.  Dashing  in  between 
the  guns,  they  closed  with  the  Cos- 
sack artillerymen  ;  but  these  made 
fierce  tight  and  clung  resolutely  to 
their  pieces.  Some  of  the  dragoons 
continued  to  cut  them  down,  some 
passed  on  and  rushed  at  the  grey- 
coated  horsemen  beyond.  A  por- 
tion on  the  left,  where  the  17th 
Lancers  rode,  outflanked  the  bat- 
tery, and,  driving  past  it,  assailed 
two  squadrons  of  hussars ;  these 
they  drove  in  on  their  supports ; 
but  against  the  dense  masses  in 
rear  neither  they  nor  the  men  em- 
erging from  the  captured  battery 
could  do  anything.  Mayow,  the  bri- 
gade-major, getting  a  few  troopers 
together,  pressed  on  upon  our  right; 
but  the  rest  of  the  front  line  dis- 
solved into  a  few  knots  and  isolated 
men,  vainly  hustling  against  the 
array  of  halted  horsemen  in  their 
front. 

At  this  moment  the  supports 
began  to  arrive.  The  llth  Hus- 
sars originally  started  in  rear  of  the 
17th  Lancers,  the  left  regiment  of 
the  leading  line.  The  4th  Light 
Dragoons  and  8th  Hussars  were  to 
follow  in  a  third  line  ;  but  it  so 
befell  that,  the  4th  hurrying  their 
pace,  and  the  8th  Hussars  restrain- 
ing theirs  and  bearing  to  the  right, 
the  whole  three  regiments  fell  into 
an  echelon — the  llth  Hussars  on 
the  left  leading,  next  the  4th  Light 
Dragoons,  lastly,  on  the  right,  the 
8th  Hussars.  And  in  this  order 
they  came  up. 

All  suffered  severely  from  the 
cross-fire  from  the  heights  on 
either  hand ;  and  they  traversed  a 
field  covered  with  the  wreck  of  the 
first  line,  rough  with  the  dead 
and  the  dying,  obstructed  with 
riderless  horses,  who  clung  with 
strange  pertinacity  to  the  advanc- 
ing ranks.  The  llth  passed  most- 
ly to  the  left  of  the  now  silent 
battery,  and  charged  a  halted  re- 
giment of  lancers  in  their  front. 
These  broke,  and  Douglas  with 
his  hussars  followed  them  up 
the  gorge  between  the  Fediou- 
kine  Hills  and  the  spurs  of  Mount 
Hasfort  almost  to  the  aqueduct ; 


but  there  he  came  upon  such  a 
body  of  horse  that  he  felt  the  fifty 
men  or  so  who  alone  remained 
with  him  unequal  to  the  shock,  and 
fell  back.  The  4th  Light  Dragoons, 
under  Lord  George  Paget,  plunged 
straight  into  the  battery,  and  found 
the  Cossack  artillerymen  straining 
hard  to  limber  up  and  carry  off 
their  guns.  A  fierce  struggle  en- 
sued ;  the  gunners  fought  hand  to 
hand  with  the  dragoons,  and  it 
was  some  time  ere  they  were  over- 
powered. When  they  were,  the  4th 
passed  on  to  its  left  to  support  the 
llth,  and  came  upon  it  with  the 
few  remnants  of  our  first  line 
falling  back.  The  two  regiments 
united,  and  continued  to  retreat 
until  the  Russian  cavalry  in  their 
rear  threatened  to  charge.  Then 
fronting,  they  checked  them. 

The  8th  Hussars,  under  Colonel 
Shewell,  the  last  and  right  regi- 
ment of  the  supporting  force, 
meanwhile  passed  to  the  right  of 
the  battery,  and,  trotting  on,  gained 
that  group  of  the  first  line  which 
was  held  together  by  Mayow  in 
front  of  the  spot  where  the  road  to 
Tchorgoun  crosses  the  aqueduct; 
but  an  apparition  in  their  rear 
suddenly  rendered  a  retrograde 
movement  necessary. 

Besides  the  cavalry  under  Ryj off, 
there  were  in  the  field  six  squad- 
rons of  Russian  lancers,  under 
Colonel  Jeropkine,  who  had  not 
been  engaged  that  day.  During 
the  advance  of  the  Light  Brigade 
these  squadrons  had  been  placed 
on  the  flanking  heights  —  three 
within  a  fold  of  the  Fedioukine 
Hills,  three  in  a  slip  of  the  Cause- 
way Heights.  They  now  issued 
out  in  perfect  array  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

It  had  come  at  this  time  to  be 
grouped  in  two  small  bodies — one 
on  the  right,  under  Colonel  Shewell, 
consisting  of  the  8th  Hussars  and 
Mayow's  knot  of  the  first  line,  some 
seventy  sabres  and  lances  in  all; 
another  on  the  left,  under  Lord 
George  Paget,  formed  of  the  llth 
Hussars,  4th  Light  Dragoons,  and 
the  remnants  of  the  17th  Lancers, 
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also  numbering  some  seventy  men. 
Shewell  had  just  halted,  uncertain 
what  to  do,  when,  on  looking  back, 
he  beheld  the  pennons  of  three 
lancer  squadrons  emerge  in  column 
from  the  Causeway  Heights,  and 
wheel  into  line  directly  in  his  rear. 
He  immediately  gave  the  word, 
"  Right  about  wheel ! "  and,  coming 
round  in  excellent  order,  Ins  seventy 
horsemen  rode  straight  at  the 
"  fluttering  line  of  gay  lances,"  then 
in  the  very  act  of  forming.  The 
Russians  awaited  the  charge  at  the 
halt.  The  seventy  horsemen  broke 
through  them  with  a  shock,  send- 
ing some  back  to  the  Causeway 
Heights,  others  over  to  the  Fediou- 
kine  Hills;  and  Shewell,  seeing 
the  way  to  the  rear  clear,  and 
the  enemy  all  around,  continued 
his  retreat  up  the  valley,  suffering 
heavily  from  the  guns  and  riflemen 
on  the  Causeway  Heights,  and  har- 
assed at  first  by  the  lancers  in  his 
rear. 

We  left  the  other  body  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  under  Lord  George 
Paget,  fronting,  to  check  the  pur- 
suing Russians.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, the  remaining  three  squad- 
rons of  Jeropkine's  lancers,  issuing 
from  the  Fedioukine  Hills,  formed 
up  in  two  lines  directly  in  their 
rear.  Lord  George,  on  perceiving 
this  movement,  which  hemmed  his 
little  force  in  between  two  bodies 
of  horse,  exclaimed,  "  We  are  in  a 
desperate  scrape  !  "  Immediately 
after  he  called  out  to  the  men,  "You 
must  go  about,  and  do  the  best  you 
can.  Threes  about ! "  Then  they  all 
went  about  and  charged  straight  at 
the  lancers ;  but  these,  instead  of 
awaiting  their  impact,  wheeled  back 
on  their  left,  so  as  to  form  per- 
pendicularly to  the  side  of  our  re- 
treating line  ;  and  as  our  men  came 
galloping  on,  they  came  down  at  a 
trot  on  their  flank.  Just,  however, 
as  the  two  bodies  were  meeting, 
the  lancers  drew  up,  and  suffered 
our  dragoons  to  escape  by  grazing 
their  right  along  their  front  rank, 
and  receiving  the  thrusts  of  their 
lances  as  they  glided  past.  Our 
men  now  hastened,  as  fast  as  their 


weary  horses  could  bear  them,  up 
the  valley,  suffering  terribly  from 
the  fire  of  the  artillery  on  the 
Causeway  Heights,  but  unpursued 
by  the  lancers,  who  feared  to  come 
under  the  discharge  of  their  own 
cannon,  and  unassailed  by  any  mis- 
siles from  the  Fedioukine  Hills. 

But  how  came  the  Fedioukine 
Hills  to  be  silent  at  this  crisis  of 
the  fight  ?  On  the  left  of  the  Eng- 
lish cavalry  division,  before  the  ad- 
vance began,  there  was  formed  up 
the  French  cavalry  brigade  of  Gen- 
eral d'Allonville,  consisting  of  two 
regiments  of  the  celebrated  Chas- 
seurs d'Afrique.  General  Morris, 
commanding  the  French  cavalry  in 
the  Crimea,  was  with  it  in  person. 
When  he  saw  the  Light  Brigade 
"  moving  straight  down  the  valley, 
and  avoiding  the  heads  of  both  the 
enemy's  columns  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let between  them,"  he  foresaw  at 
once  the  disaster  which  was  to 
come,  and  strove  to  mitigate  its 
effects  by  endeavouring  to  silence 
the  fire  from  the  Fedioukine  Hills. 
There  was  then,  playing  heavily  on 
our  dragoons,  a  battery,  divided 
into  two  half-batteries,  with  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  them, 
guarded  on  its  right  by  two  bat- 
talions, on  its  left  by  two  squad- 
rons, the  whole  disposed  along  the 
edge  of  the  ridge  looking  down 
into  the  valley.  Morris  ordered 
D'Allonville  to  attack  this  battery 
with  the  4th  Regiment  of  the  Chas- 
seurs d'Afrique.  That  officer  im- 
mediately moved  through  the  plain 
to  his  left,  and  ascended  the  Fediou- 
kine ridge  beyond  the  right  of  the 
Russian  line,  through  a  tangled 
underwood  reaching  up  to  the 
girths  of  his  horsemen.  As  soon 
as  he  had  gained  their  right  he 
brought  up  the  left  shoulder  of  his 
two  leading  squadrons,  and  attacked 
the  nearest  half-battery  in  flank, 
while  he  sent  his  two  remaining 
squadrons  against  the  infantry  sup- 
ports. The  French  chasseurs  charg- 
ed impetuously,  in  foraging  order, 
through  the  broken  ground,  and 
the  direction  of  their  advance 
threatened  to  roll  up  the  Russian 
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line  from  right  to  left.  Without 
awaiting  the  shock,  the  two  half- 
batteries  limbered  up  and  retired  at 
a  trot,  the  supporting  infantry  fell 
back,  and  the  Cossack  squadrons 
went  about  ]  but  ere  they  had  gone 
far,  General  Jabrokritsky  met  them, 
advancing  to  encounter  the  Chas- 
seurs with  two  battalions  of  the 
famous  Vladimir  regiment.  D'Al- 
lonville,  however,  had  attained  his 
object — the  guns  were  silenced  and 
displaced,  his  trumpets  sounded 
the  recall,  and  his  horsemen  glided 
down  the  ridge  and  rejoined  their 
comrades  in  the  plain.  With  a 
loss  of  only  ten  killed  and  twenty- 
eight  wounded,  they  had  silenced 
the  flank  fire  from  the  Fedioukine 
Hill  during  the  retreat  of  the  Light 
Brigade.  A  more  skilfully-man- 
aged, well-timed,  and  delicately- 
handled  cavalry  attack  was  never 
made. 

It  must  have  struck  our  readers 
that,  from  the  moment  he  plunged 
at  the  head  of  the  first  line  into 
the  Kussian  battery,  the  name  of 
Lord  Cardigan  is  no  more  men- 
tioned, his  direction  no  more  felt. 
His  influence  had  passed  from  the 
field,  yet  he  was  neither  slain  or 
unhorsed.  Passing  through  the 
guns,  and  emerging  from'the  smoke, 
he  found  himself  nearly  alone  in 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  Russian 
horse.  His  front  line  had,  as  it 
were,  dissolved,  and  such  knots 
as  held  best  together  had  inclined, 
as  we  have  seen,  either  to  the  right 
or  left.  The  Russians  were  re- 
treating, but  presently  halted  and 
fronted.  The  English  leader  rode 
down  till  within  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  of  the  hostile  line,  then  he 
drew  up.  "From  the  moment," 
says  Mr  Kinglake,  "  when  he  quiet- 
ly said,  *  The  brigade  will  advance,' 
to  the  one  when,  nearly  alone  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry, he  stiffly  awaited  his  assailants 
with  his  sword  at  the  slope,  Lord 
Cardigan  performed  this  historic 
act  of  devotion  without  word  or 
gesture  indicative  of  bravado  or 
excitement,  but  rather  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  was  performing  an 


everyday  duty  with  his  everyday 
courage  and  firmness." — (Vol.  iv. 
p.  295.)  Assailed  now  by  several 
Cossacks,  and  finding  himself  en- 
tirely unsupported,  he  turned  and 
galloped  back  towards  the  battery. 
On  passing  through  it  he  saw  groups 
of  horsemen  retreating  up  the  val- 
ley— these,  it  would  seem,  were 
mostly  wounded  men ;  but  he 
took  them  to  be  the  last  broken 
remnants  of  the  first  line,  and 
although  free  from  his  assailants 
concluding  that  he  could  do  no- 
thing further,  he  rode  back  at  a 
measured  pace  until  he  came  to 
where  General  Scarlett  stood.  He 
asserts  that  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  return  he  never  saw  any  por- 
tion of  the  supports  who  were  then 
passing  down  the  valley.  These, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  opened  out ; 
and  one  who  gazed  on  the  scene 
has  recorded  that,  from  the  smoke 
which  enveloped  the  whole  field, 
it  was  quite  possible  to  pass  be- 
tween the  regiments  without  per- 
ceiving them.  It  is  certain  that 
Lord  Cardigan's  exit  from  the  field 
was  "  devoid  of  warlike  grace,"  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  question  his 
courage.  "  He  construed  his  orders 
so  proudly,  and  obeyed  them  with 
a  persistency  at  once  so  brave  and 
so  fatal,  that  —  even  under  the 
light  evolved  from  a  keen  search- 
ing controversy — his  leadership  of 
this  singular  charge  still  keeps  its 
heroic  proportions." — (Vol.  iv.  p. 
300.) 

When  the  Light  Brigade  started 
on  its  fatal  career,  Lord  Lucan 
followed  with  the  Heavy  Brigade, 
likewise  in  three  lines,  in  support. 
He  rode  on  in  person  between  the 
two  brigades.  But  soon,  as  Lord 
Cardigan's  men  increased  their 
pace,  it  became  evident  that  he 
must  either  increase  that  of  Scar- 
lett's dragoons  or  let  the  chain 
which  connected  the  two  break 
asunder.  When  he  came  opposite 
the  Arabtabia  Redoubt  the  cross- 
fire from  the  hills  on  each  side 
waxed  severe.  His  whole  Staff 
were  either  killed,  wounded,  or 
dismounted  :  he  was  himself  hit 
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in  the  leg  by  a  musket-ball.  The 
Greys  and  Royals,  who  led  Scar- 
lett's brigade,  were  suffering  heavily, 
and  each  moment  was  widening 
the  space  which  separated  them 
from  the  Light  Brigade.  "  Growing 
more  and  more  faint  to  the  sight, 
those  splendid  doomed  squadrons 
were  sinking  and  sinking  into  the 
thick  bank  of  smoke  which  now 
closed  in  the  foot  of  the  valley." 
An  instant  decision  was  requisite. 
If  the  Heavy  Brigade  was  not  to  be 
irretrievably  committed,  its  advance 
must  be  arrested  at  once.  Lord 
Lucan  had  no  hope  of  success  from 
Lord  Cardigan's  advance ;  he  knew 
that  he  now  was  handling  the  last 
reserve  of  horse  in  the  British 
army.  He  took  his  decision. 
Turning  to  his  assistant- adjutant- 
general,  Lord  William  Paulet,  he 
said:  "They  have  sacrificed  the 
Light  Brigade  :  they  shall  not  the 
Heavy,  if  I  can  help  it;"  and  ordered 
Scarlett's  men  first  to  halt  and  then 
to  retreat.  Judging  that  the  only 
use  to  which  the  brigade  could  now 
be  turned  was  to  protect  Lord  Car- 
digan's command  against  pursuit, 
he  moved  it  back  until  it  cleared 
the  cross-fire,  and  then  halted.  Soon 
the  light  cavalry  "  faded  away  into 
the  smoke  which  hung  thick  at 
the  foot  of  the  valley."  Minutes 
passed  on  ;  the  stream  of  wounded 
and  dismounted  men  and  horses 
dropping  in  from  the  front  every 
instant  increased.  Lord  Cardigan 
at  last  rode  out  of  the  smoke,  and 
presently  the  two  bodies,  under 
Shewell  and  Lord  George  Paget, 
came  wearily  up.  Then  they  knew 
the  work  was  done.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  Light  Brigade  was 
gathered  together  on  a  slope  look- 
ing south  to  Balaklava.  When 
they  formed,  Lord  Cardigan  came 
forward  and  said,  "  Men  !  it  is  a 
mad -brained  trick,  but  it  is  no 
fault  of  mine."  Some  of  the  dra- 
goons replied,  "Never  mind,  my 
lord  !  we  are  ready  to  go  again." 


The  roll  was  called ;  it  was  found 
that,  out  of  673  horsemen  who 
had  gone  into  action,  195,  mount- 
ed and  unwounded,  had  come 
out.  The  actual  loss  was  113  men 
killed,  134  wounded;  475  horses 
killed  or  missing,  42  wounded. 
When  the  13th  Light  Dragoons 
mustered,  ten  mounted  men  an- 
swered to  their  names  ! ! !  The 
charge  lasted  twenty  minutes. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge's  and 
Cathcart5  s  divisions  of  infantry  had 
now  descended  into  the  plain  by 
the  Col  de  Balaklava,  and  Lord 
llaglan  had  directed  Cathcart  to 
move  on  the  Arabtabia  Redoubt  by 
the  line  of  the  Causeway  ridge, 
whilst  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was 
to  support  the  attack  by  advancing 
up  the  south  valley.  Liprandi, 
however,  showed  no  signs  of  avoid- 
ing the  combat.  As  soon  as  the 
Light  Brigade  was  driven  back,  he 
closed  in  the  troops  scattered  along 
the  edge  of  the  north  valley,  and 
resumed  his  old  position,  extending 
up  the  ridge  to  the  Arabtabia  Re- 
doubt, and  fronting  towards  the 
south  valley.  Out  of  his  sixteen 
battalions  eight  were  massed  on 
the  ridge  on  his  right ;  the  remain- 
der held  Canrobert's  Hill  in  his 
centre,  or  were  thrown  back  to- 
wards Kamara  on  his  left ;  while 
the  fire  of  more  than  forty  guns 
swept  his  front.  So  threatening 
was  his  position  that  Sir  Colin 
Campbell — no  mean  judge — urged 
that  no  attack  should  be  made, 
and  it  is  certain  that  none  was 
made.  The  English  and  French 
generals  determined  to  acquiesce  in 
Liprandi's  conquest.  The  onward 
movement  of  the  infantry  was 
arrested.  Cathcart  contented  him- 
self with  reoccupying  the  redoubt 
next,  on  our  side,  to  the  Arabtabia ; 
and  a  sharp  discharge  from  his 
skirmishers,  successfully  directed 
against  the  two  most  advanced 
Russian  guns,  closed  the  engage- 
ment at  four  o'clock.* 


*  There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  l?aglan  committed  a  great  mis- 
take in  directing  the  march  of  his  infantry  down  the  Col  de  Balaklava,  and  their 
line  of  attack  against  Liprandi's  front  from  the  south  valley.  It  should  have  been 
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Liprandi  remained  in  possession 
of  the  three  redoubts  he  had  won. 
He  had  challenged  the  Allied  in- 
fantry to  a  combat  in  the  plain, 
which  they  had  not  accepted ;  and 
he  continued  to  hold,  in  their  de- 
spite, a  position  by  which  he  inter- 
dicted their  use  of  the  Woronzoff 
road  as  a  means  of  transit  from 
Balaklava  to  the  front.*  Thus, 
though  his  'cavalry  had  suffered 
grievous  loss,  both  in  numbers  and 
reputation,  from  their  overthrow 
by  Scarlett,  yet  the  confidence  of 
his  infantry  was  much  increased, 
and  on  the  defenders  of  Sebastopol 
his  movement  had  all  the  encourag- 
ing effects  of  a  success  in  the  field. 
The  English  lost  their  outer  line  of 
defence,  and  were  in  consequence  so 
closely  confined  to  the  plateau  of 
the  Chersonese,  that  it  was  at  one 
time  seriously  proposed  to  abandon 
Balaklava.  Their  Light  Brigade  of 
cavalry  was  almost  destroyed :  the 
heroism  of  their  horse  excited  uni- 
versal admiration;  but  the  actual 
fruits  of  victory  remained  in  Mus- 
covite hands.  The  Allied  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
about  600  men.  They  lost  also 
seven  guns.  The  Russians  had  627 
killed  and  wounded. 

We  have  been  particular  in  giving 
this  long  resume  of  Mr  Kinglake' s 
story,  because  we  believe  that  it  is 
only  by  so  doing  that  the  true  value 
of  the  book  will  be  seen.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  disinter  the  bones 


of  his  military  narrative  from  that 
exquisite  and  luxuriant  pre-Raphael- 
ite  flower-garden  of  anecdote  and 
disquisition  in  which  they  lie  deeply 
buried.  When  this  is  done,  the 
great  debt  we  really  owe  to  Mr 
Kinglake  will  be  at  once  appar- 
ent. We  believe  there  is  no  one 
who  has  either  served  in  the  Cri- 
mean War  or  studied  the  subject, 
and  has  read  this  book  in  a  candid 
spirit,  who  will  not  at  once  admit 
that  he  lays  it  down  with  a  vast 
amount  of  information,  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  points  which  he 
did  not  before  possess. 

We  are  well  aware  of  Mr  King- 
lake's  faults,  arid  we  will  advert  to 
them  presently,  but  there  are  ex- 
cellences in  his  work  which  all  must 
allow.  To  write  contemporary  his- 
tory truly,  is  of  all  tasks  the  most 
difficult.  No  man  will  undertake 
such  a  thing  without  exposing  him- 
self to  a  load  of  obloquy  and  abuse 
almost  overwhelming.  He  has  to 
deal  with  the  rivalries,  the  hatreds, 
the  admirations  of  the  day ;  he  has 
to  meet  its  prejudices,  to  thwart 
its  predilections  —  to  encounter 
equally  the  creeds  of  parties  and  the 
passions  of  individuals.  The  more 
honest  and  the  more  true  he  is,  the 
more  intense  will  be  the  abuse  with 
which  he  will  be  overwhelmed.  It 
is  a  keen  saying  of  the  lawyers, 
"  The  greater  the  truth,  the  greater 
the  libel."  The  merits  of  a  contem- 
porary history  can  only  be  decided- 


directed  down  the  Woronzoff  road,  against  his  right,  by  the  north  valley.  This 
would  have  menaced  the  tactically  weak  point  of  his  position,  by  at  once  endanger- 
ing his  line  of  retreat  on  Tchorgoun,  and  threatening  to  roll  him  up  against  the 
Kamara  Hills  and  the  sea  beyond.  It  would,  besides,  have  enabled  the  infantry 
to  have  attacked,  along  with  the  cavalry,  comparatively  early  in  the  day,  as  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge's  division  actually  marched  all  the  way  along  the  top  of  the 
plateau  from  the  Worouzoff  road  to  that  down  the  Col  de  Balaklava.  But,  after 
all,  Lord  Raglan's  greatest  mistake  was  taking  up  the  far  too  extended,  and  there- 
fore, for  his  disposable  numbers,  weak  position  in  the  feeble  works  along  the  Cause- 
way ridge  and  on  Canrobert's  Hill.  A  short  line  of  field-works,  resting  one  flank 
on  the  plateau  to  the  (Allied)  left  of  the  Woronzoff  road  pass,  and  the  other  on 
Mount  Hiblak,  could  have  been  easily  defended,  and  would  have  secured  both  roads 
to  Balaklava. 

*  We  are  not  inclined  to  attach  the  great  importance  to  this  circumstance  which 
Mr  Kinglake  and  some  military  writers  do.  To  have  made  the  Woronzoff  road  of 
real  use  to  our  army  during  the  bad  weather,  a  new  road  would  have  had  to  have 
been  constructed  across  the  plain  from  Kadikb'i  to  join  it ;  and,  in  the  exhausted 
condition  of  our  troops  in  the  winter,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  the  workmen  for 
this  task  could  have  been  found. 
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ly  pronounced  by  4he  generation 
after  the  next.  It  is  not  until  the 
feelings,  the  hopes,  and  the  tumult 
of  the  actors  and  their  generation 
have  sunk  into  the  tomb,  that  the 
still  small  voice  of  truth  can  make 
itself  heard. 

Mr  Kinglake  deserves  the  ut- 
most credit  for  the  almost  mar- 
vellous patience  and  industry  he 
has  displayed  in  dealing  with  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  materials 
from  which  he  has  had  to  quarry 
his  narrative.  Almost  every  actor 
on  the  stage  seems  to  have  given 
him  his  notes ;  and  no  one  who  has 
not  been  present  in  an  action,  and 
has  not  had  personal  experience 
of  what  diametrically  opposite  ac- 
counts of  the  same  incident  specta- 
tors from  different  points  will  give, 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  task.  It  may  truly  be  said, 
that  it  is  hardly  ever  that  any  two 
men  give  the  same  account  of  any 
episode  in  a  fight.  Now  this  great 
difficulty  Mr  Kinglake  has  met  in 
a  worthy  spirit.  He  has  shrunk 
from  no  labour ;  he  has  striven  as- 
siduously after  truth.  He  has  never 
rested  upon  any  point,  however  in- 
tricate, until  he  has  evolved  from 
the  conflicting  tales  of  eyewitnesses 
what  he  deems  the  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  case  ;  and  he  never 
shirks  the  labour  or  the  difficulty. 
He  never  slurs  over  a  point.  When 
the  matter  is  involved  in  doubt,  he 
always  indicates  this  to  the  reader, 
and  mentions  where  the  doubt  or 
contradiction  lies.  He  is  never 
confused.  His  narrative  is  often 
overloaded,  but  it  is  never  indis- 
tinct ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  add,  that 
the  great  length  to  which  his  story 
often  extends,  is  mainly  owing  to  this 
combined  prodigality  of  labour  and 
anxious  search  after  the  real.  He 
bestows  as  much  care  and  expends 
as  much  thought  on  the  minor  de- 
tails of  a  cavalry  skirmish  as  most 
historians  would  give  to  the  whole 
narrative  of  a  battle.  He  does  so 
to  a  fault,  but  it  is  a  fault  having 
its  origin  in  the  most  valuable 
quality  of  an  historical  writer — a 
real  deep  searching  love  of  truth. 


And  this  quality  leads  him  not 
merely  to  record  every  detail  with 
care,  but  to  express  most  fully 
his  own  judgment  upon  every 
movement  of  the  campaigns  with 
which  he  has  to  do.  Though 
not  a  soldier,  he  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  express  a  decided  opinion 
upon  military  matters.  In  so  doing 
we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him. 
The  great  principles  of  the  military 
art  lie  open  and  patent  to  all.  To 
execute  them  in  the  field  requires 
the  practised  eye,  the  deep  calcula- 
tion, the  minute  knowledge  of  ad- 
ministration and  detail  of  an  expe- 
rienced general ;  to  judge  them 
when  execiited  needs  only  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  principles  of 
war,  and  a  candid  consideration  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Now  it  is  in 
respect  to  his  judgment  on  these 
points  that  Mr  Kinglake  has  been 
exposed  to  his  most  severe  criticism. 
Where  we  agree  and  where  we  differ 
from  him  our  summary  of  his  nar- 
rative has  shown.  There  are  many 
very  intricate  questions  of  strategy 
and  tactics,  in  their  relation  espe- 
cially to  the  attack  of  intrenched 
positions,  involved,  upon  which 
military  men  will  probably  differ  to 
the  end  of  time.  When  you  have 
the  distinct  opinion  of  two  such 
able  engineers  as  Burgoyne  and 
Todleben,  upon  subjects  connected 
with  their  own  art  and  within  their 
own  cognisance,  expressed  in  direct 
opposition  to  one  another,  it  may 
be  safely  inferred  that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

No  one  will  write  well  who  does 
not  feel  earnestly,  or  will  feel  ear- 
nestly without  expressing  strongly. 
What  we  desiderate  in  a  historian 
is  not  a  man  reticent  of  his  own 
opinion,  but  one  who  is  perfectly 
candid  in  stating  all  the  arguments 
and  facts  on  both  sides  of  each  ques- 
tion. A  mere  statement  of  the  ar- 
guments on  one  side,  or  any  attempt 
to  distort  the  facts  to  suit  a  precon- 
ceived opinion,  is  fatal  to  a  reputa- 
tion for  impartiality.  But  this,  we 
must  say,  we  have  never  seen  in  Mr 
Kinglake.  We  have  always  found 
that  he  has  stated  the  facts  of  the 
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case  with  perfect  candour  and  accu- 
racy, and  that  he  is  most  careful 
on  every  occasion  to  develop  fully 
the  arguments  opposed  to  the  view 
which  he  himself  adopts.  We  will 
give  one  example.  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne's  letters  to  the  'Times'  of 
the  30th  June  and  4th  August 
1868  embody,  in  the  ablest  form, 
and  stated  in  the  most  concise  and 
graceful  manner,  and  with  the  ut- 
most cogency,  all  the  arguments 
which  can  be  urged  against  his 
views;  and  those  he  has,  for  the  in- 
formation of  his  readers,  reproduced 
entire  in  his  second  edition.*  This 
stamps  the  character  of  the  man. 
An  historical  work,  to  be  really  of 
value,  should  be  so  written  that  a 
reader  opposed  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  author  should  yet  not  have 
to  turn  to  any  other  work  for  the 
facts  or  the  arguments  on  which  to 
rest  his  opinion.  We  know  few 
histories  which  will  stand  this  test 
better  than  Mr  Kinglake's. 

One  marked  feature  of  Mr  King- 
lake's  mind  is  his  vivid  sense  of 
humour.  In  his  delineation  of  cha- 
racter there  is  often  a  keen  delicate 
irony — in  his  description  of  events, 
a  swift  pounce  on  the  ludicrous, 
expressed  in  quaint  pointed  words 
— which  gives  a  singular  zest  and 
charm  to  his  pages.  To  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  his  style  it  is  unnecessary 
to  allude.  There  is  one  fact  which 
proves  it  more  than  pages  of  dis- 
quisition. We  believe  there  is  not 
a  single  reader  who  has  taken  up 
these  volumes  who  has  ever  laid 
them  down  until  he  has  read  every 
line  from  the  first  to  the  last.  Yet 
the  whole  two  volumes  only  con- 
tain a  narrative  extending  from 
the  21st  September  to  the  25th 
October  1854,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
fourth  volume  is  taken  up  with  the 
events  of  a  single  day.  This  leads 
us  to  consider  what  we  look  on  as 
the  greatest  artistic  defect  of  Mr 
Kinglake's  work.  To  his  unwearied 
industry,  and  almost  painfully  con- 
scientious pursuit  after  accuracy 
and  truth  in  the  most  minute  par- 


ticulars, he  has  sacrificed  breadth 
and  generality  of  effect.  To  the 
ordinary  reader  he  has,  perhaps, 
thus  made  his  work  more  interest- 
ing and  amusing,  but  to  a  military 
reader  he  has  made  it  much  less 
effective.  Had  it  been  compressed 
to  one-half  the  length,  it  would,  as 
a  military  narrative,  have  been 
doubled  in  power ;  and  as  a  mili- 
tary narrative  a  history  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Crimea  must  always 
be  judged. 

In  all  the  fine  arts  —  painting, 
sculpture,  poetry,  history — general- 
ity of  effect — that  is,  impression  on 
the  mind — can  be  produced  only  by 
breadth.  The  principles  of  all  these 
arts  are  the  same,  though  the  in- 
struments by  which  the  impression 
is  produced  differs  in  each.  What 
his  colours  are  to  the  painter,  that 
his  chisel  is  to  the  sculptor,  and  his 
pen  to  the  poet  or  the  historian.  The 
painter  gives  unity  and  effect  to  his 
picture  by  a  judicious  massing  of 
light  and  shade  ;  the  historian  pro- 
duces the  same  result  on  his  pages 
by  concentrating  the  attention  of 
his  readers  on  the  important  points 
only,  and  passing  over,  as  briefly  as 
is  consistent  with  accuracy,  the  un- 
important. Now  the  great  defect 
of  Mr  Kinglake's  work,  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  is,  that  unity 
of  effect  is  impaired  by  the  multi- 
tude of  cross  lights ;  that,  in  the 
flood  of  personal  anecdote  and  dis- 
quisition, the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  distracted  from  the  points  of 
real  to  those  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. So  beautiful  and  so  perfect 
is  the  finish  of  every  sentence,  that 
one  would  feel  pained  at  omitting 
any,  yet  the  very  multiplication  of 
beauty  mars  the  effect.  Reading 
his  book  is  like  looking  on  a  lovely 
pre-Raphaelite  picture,  where  every 
flower,  every  blade  of  grass,  every 
bird,  is  so  exquisitely  delineated  in 
a  bright  flood  of  light,  that  one 
could  not  have  the  heart  to  say  that 
any  one  should  be  left  out ;  but 
we  yet  feel  that  the  grandeur  of  the 
painting  as  a  whole  would  be  im- 
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mensely  increased  by  throwing  two- 
thirds  of  it  into  shade. 

In  military  narrative,  breadth 
of  effect  will  be  best  obtained  by 
keeping  the  attention  firmly  fixed 
on  the  general  result  produced  by 
the  movement  of  the  body  of  troops 
under  consideration,  and  carefully 
avoiding  every  temptation  to  stray 
into  fractional  description,  unless 
the  action  of  a  fraction  produced 
an  exceptional  result.  For  instance, 
suppose  an  attack  is  made  by  a 
division,  then  the  impact  of  this 
division  on  the  enemy's  line  should 
be  treated  as  a  whole,  unless  some 
brigade,  regiment,  or  individual, 
should  have  entered  on  a  separate 
line  of  action,  which  led  to  a  result 
different  from  what  that  of  the 
whole  body  would  otherwise  have 
been.  This  would  require,  of 
course,  to  be  separately  described. 
But  an  adherence  to  this  rule 
wonderfully  simplifies  the  detail 
of  an  action.  In  this  respect  Sir 
William  Napier's  battle-pictures  are 
admirable.  His  description  of  the 
advance  of  the  Fusilier  brigade 
at  Albuera  is  a  masterpiece.  In 
graphic  and  condensed  power  there 
is  nothing  in  Mr  Kinglake's  work 
to  equal  it.  Any  one  who  has 
studied  Napier  will  see  the  prin- 
ciples, on  which  he  worked.  He 
described,  in  clear,  forcible,  and 
thrilling  words,  the  picture  which 
a  deep  study  of  the  details  had  left 
upon  his  mind ;  but  he  carefully 
omitted  all  particulars  not  essen- 
tial, and  all  those  steps  by  which 
lie  himself  arrived  at  the  result. 
Mr  Kinglake  follows  a  different 
plan  ;  he  describes,  in  minute  and 
finished  periods,  all  those  succes- 
sive incidents  and  steps  by  which 
he  gradually  reaches  the  idea  he 
wishes  to  convey.  The  one  writer 
lays  before  the  reader  the  result  on- 
ly; the  other  carries  him  along  with 
him  in  the  whole  work  of  building 
up  the  edifice  from  the  foundation. 
Napier  rarely  breaks  in  upon  the 
unity  of  his  narrative  by  notices  of 
personal  adventure ;  where  heroic 
actions  are  performed,  he  relates 
them  in  that  natural  pause  which 


follows  at  the  conclusion  of  a  fight. 
Mr  Kinglake  intersperses,  and,  as 
we  think,  weakens  his  narrative 
by  an  innumerable  host  of  anec- 
dotes and  even  biographies  of 
comparatively  obscure  individuals 
— not  in  themselves  of  real  import- 
ance, and  introduced  as  they  actu- 
ally occurred  during  the  progress 
of  the  fight.  He  thus  gratifies 
many  vanities  and  interests  many 
readers,  but  he  painfully  weakens 
the  force  of  his  narration. 

There  are  two  points  Mr  King- 
lake  would  do  well  to  attend  to. 
One  is,  not  to  cloud  his  narra- 
tive by  introducing  discussions  or 
observations  upon  events  as  they 
occur,  but  to  wait  for  those  natural 
opportunities  which  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  battle,  the  end  of  a  series 
of  movements,  or  the  close  of  a 
campaign,  present.  The  other  is, 
not  to  mix  up  his  description  of 
great  operations  with  so  many  min- 
ute records  of  unimportant  actions. 
The  great  deeds  performed  by  in- 
dividuals which  sway  the  course  of 
events  are  very  few  in  any  cam- 
paign. Mere  acts  of  heroism  come 
best  in,  as  Napier  generally  intro- 
duces them,  grouped  together  at 
the  end  of  a  fight,  as  anecdotes  il- 
lustrative of  the  temper  of  the  com- 
batants. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a 
few  words  on  Mr  Kinglake's  char- 
acters of  Lord  Raglan  and  Prince 
Mentschikoff.  We  are  unable  to 
accept  his  view  that  Lord  Raglan 
was  a  great  general.  Courteous  in 
manner,  chivalrous  in  disposition, 
high  of  courage,  pure  in  heart,  of 
an  excellent  judgment,  he  was  a 
man  to  be  loved  and  to  be  admired 
— and  he  was  both  loved  and  ad- 
mired. If  ever  it  could  be  said  of 
any  man  that  he  had  not  an  enemy, 
we  believe  it  might  be  said  of  him. 
But  he  was  not  a  great  general  in 
the  sense  in  which  Napoleon  and 
Wellington  were.  His  mind  was 
not  impregnated  with  the  great 
principles  of  his  art.  When  a  par- 
ticular set  of  events  took  place,  he 
did  not  at  once,  and  almost  in- 
stinctively, see  the  military  move- 
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ment  required,  and  strive  with  an 
earnest  force  of  will  to  carry  it  into 
action.  His  mind  was  essentially 
diplomatic.  He  is  more  to  be  com- 
pared with  Schwartzenberg  than 
with  any  other  general.  He  was 
singularly  suited  to  be  the  com- 
mander in  a  coalition.  The  wit  of 
man  could  not  devise  a  scheme 
so  sure  to  neutralise  the  good 
qualities  of  both  the  English  and 
French  armies  as  to  tie  them  to- 
gether for  active  service.  The 
modes  of  action  of  each  are  dia- 
metrically opposed.  Whichever 
bore  sway,  the  other  was  placed  at 
a  disadvantage.  Probably  no  other 
man  would  have  preserved  his  re- 
lations with  the  French  so  well  as 
Lord  Raglan.  His  singular  ur- 
banity, his  unfailing  temper,  his 
delicate  observation,  his  peculiar 
reticence,  seemed  to  mark  him  for 
the  task.  That  strong  feature  in 
his  character,  his  almost  horror  "  of 
the  certain  evils  of  discussion," 
will  not  surprise  any  one  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  mix  much  in 
the  affairs  of  men.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  no  man  is  ever  influ- 
enced by  an  argument  in  which  he 
bears  a  part.  We  doubt  if,  even 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  best 
speech  ever  altered  a  vote  directly. 
Indirectly  it  often  does,  but  that  is 
by  its  effect  on  public  opinion  out 
of  doors,  and  the  reaction  of  that 
on  the  feeling  of  the  House.  Now 
in  councils  of  war  there  is  no 
public  opinion,  and  each  comman- 
der will  usually  always  adhere 
to  that  view  to  which  he  has 
once  committed  himself.  Lord 
Raglan  knew  this  well,  and  before 
engaging  in  any  discussion,  ever 
strove  to  ascertain  if  the  views  held 
by  his  allies  were  decided  or  open 
to  change.  If  the  former,  then 
he  silently  accepted  the  situation  ; 
if  the  latter,  he  gently  endeav- 
oured to  lead  them  over  to  his  own 
opinion.  He  never  irritated  the 
French  by  the  jar  of  a  useless  argu- 
ment, but  proceeded  at  once  to  seek 
for,  not  the  best  course  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  that  which  seemed  to 
him  the  one  most  practicable  under 


existing  circumstances.  Lord  Rag- 
lan had  never  held  command  in  the 
field.  Long  on  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's Staff  in  his  great  cam- 
paigns, and  singularly  trusted  by 
that  commander,  he  had  never  that 
experience  which  is  derived  from 
the  responsibility  of  personally  di- 
recting men  in  war.  During  the 
long  peace,  his  duties  as  military 
secretary  were  not  calculated  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  military 
art.  But  he  discharged  his  delicate 
and  difficult  task  in  the  Crimea  in 
a  way  to  earn  the  deep  gratitude 
of  the  nation  which  he  served  so 
truly  and  so  well.  The  heroic 
sacrifice  of  self — the  unflinching 
way  in  which  he  bore  any  loss  of 
present  reputation,  rather  than  by 
one  impatient  word  endanger  the 
alliance  imposed  on  him  by  his 
country — the  load  of  care  and  of 
suffering  he  carried  with  him  un- 
complainingly to  the  grave — the 
silent  sorrow  with  which  he  saw  his 
noble  force  melt  away  beneath  the 
winter's  snow — the  disastrous  de- 
feat on  the  18th  June,  before  which 
he  bowed  down  his  head  and  died, 
— these  things  have  stamped  his 
memory  on  the  fond  recollection 
alike  of  the  army  and  the  people. 
He  was  a  man  from  the  old  heroic 
age,  but  he  was  not  a  general  of  the 
highest  order.  Mr  Kinglake's  own 
facts  prove  this. 

We  do  not  think  Mr  Kinglake 
has  done  justice  to  Prince  Mentschi- 
koff.  He  had  considerable  strat- 
egical abilities,  though  a  singular 
tactical  unreadiness  in  handling 
troops  in  the  field.  His  choice  of 
a  battle-field  on  the  Alma  was  good. 
His  desire  afterwards  to  take  up  a 
position  on  the  Upper  Belbec,  flank- 
ing the  advance  of  the  Allies  on  the 
north  side  of  Sebastopol,  was  sound 
in  principle.  His  resolution  in 
sinking  the  ships  across  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  against  the  earnest 
advice  of  Korniloff,  and  his  devot- 
ing the  whole  power  of  the  fleet  to 
the  land  defence,  was  beyond  all 
praise,  and  undoubtedly  saved  Se- 
bastopol. His  flank  march  up  the 
Mackenzie  Heights  to  recover  his 
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communication  with  the  interior, 
compromised  by  the  advance  of  the 
Allies  against  the  north  side,  was 
a  wise  and  able  strategical  measure; 
albeit  the  utterly  unexpected  step 
taken  by  them  of  abandoning  the 
attack  on  that  point,  together  with 
the  power  of  operating  on  the  line 
connecting  him  with  his  base,  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary.  His  direction 
of  Liprandi  with  his  field- detach- 
ment against  Balaklava,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  pressure  against  Sebas- 
topol  by  threatening  their  flank 
and  rear,  was  vigorous  and  well 
timed.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
want  of  quickness,  in  not  at  once 
altering  the  disposition  of  his 
troops  at  the  Alma  to  meet  the 
attack  of  the  French  on  an  unan- 
ticipated point,  was  painfully  ap- 
parent. His  hasty  withdrawal  of 
the  whole  field-force  from  the  north 
side  of  Sebastopol,  in  the  face  of 
the  advance  of  the  Allies,  was  a 
step  which  might  have  proved  fatal. 
His  permitting  their  whole  army  to 
stream  in  file  past  his  rear  down 
the  Mackenzie  Heights,  when  he 
had  nearly  30,000  men  well  in  hand 
on  the  Belbec,  was  casting  aside  wil- 
fully all  the  favours  of  fortune.  His 
long  delay  in  reoccupying,  in  a  mili- 
tary manner,  the  vital  position  of  the 
Mackenzie  ridge,  and  in  re-enforcing 
the  garrison  of  the  town  when  his 
communications  with  it  by  the  north 
were  reopened,  is  inexcusable.  He 
gives  us  the  idea  of  an  able  man  well 
read  in  strategy,  but  utterly  unused 
to  handle  troops  in  the  field,  and 
without  practical  experience  in  war. 
It  is  impossible  to  close  these 
volumes  without  reflecting  in  how 
mysterious  a  manner  the  works  of 
men  are  moulded  by  the  hands  of 
Providence.  To  all  human  appear- 
ance the  Allies,  in  not  attacking 
the  north  side  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  in  not 
assaulting  the  south  either  when 


they  first  appeared  before  it,  or 
when  the  Redan  had  been  crushed 
by  their  fire,  threw  away  the  fairest 
chances  of  decisive  success ;  yet, 
had  they  then  taken  Sebastopol, 
the  whole  result  of  the  war  would 
have  been  different.  It  was  the 
grievous,  the  intolerable,  strain  of 
defending  Sebastopol,  situated  at  a 
vast  distance  from  the  centre,  and 
at  a  most  inaccessible  extremity  of 
the  empire,  which  ruined  Russia. 
The  Allies  landed  their  troops  and 
stores  within  six  miles  of  their  camp 
fresh  and  unweakened ;  the  Russians 
had  to  march  their  battalions  from 
Moscow  to  the  Crimea.  Two-thirds 
of  their  loss  in  men  took  place  along 
this  dreary  and  wasted  line  of 
march.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the 
roads  leading  from  the  interior 
to  the  isthmus  of  Perekop  were 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  mark- 
ed by  a  continuous  white  line, 
formed  by  the  bleached  bones  of 
men  and  animals.  We  know  from 
sad  experience  what  six  miles 
even  of  such  roads  were.  Had 
Sebastopol  fallen  at  once,  the  vast 
military  strength  of  Russia  would 
have  remained,  humiliated  indeed, 
but  unbroken.  A  fleet  and  a  for- 
tress would  have  been  lost,  but 
the  real  might  of  the  army  would 
scarcely  have  suffered ;  and  as  there 
were  no  other  vulnerable  points  of 
importance  on  the  south  coast,  our 
offensive  power  would  have  been 
nearly  exhausted.  In  any  future 
operations  directed  towards  the  in- 
terior, all  the  advantage  would  have 
lain  on  the  side  of  the  Muscovites. 
It  was  the  long-protracted  and  des- 
perate defence  of  Sebastopol  which 
decided  the  issue  of  the  war ;  for  it 
fixed  the  scene  of  the  struggle  at  a 
point  ruinous  to  the  forces  of  the 
Czar,  and  accessible,  beyond  any 
other,  to  those  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. Man  proposes,  but  God  dis- 
poses !  * 


*  Before  finally  quitting  this  subject,  we  wish  to  note  a  verbal  topographical 
mistake  which  crept  into  the  third  note  at  page  704  of  the  December  number  of 
this  Magazine.  The  expression  is  there  used,  "with  the  mouth  of  the  Katcha, 
now  in  our  power ; "  it  should  of  course  have  been,  "  with  the  mouth  of  the  Belbec 
now  in  our  power."  The  context,  however,  clearly  indicated  this. 
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CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  TO   INDIA. 


THE  subject  of  Missions  is  a  per- 
plexing one.  In  idea  nothing  can 
be  nobler  than  the  attempt  to  spread 
the  truth  and  kingdom  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world.  Whoever 
believes  in  Christianity  as  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God  for  the  good  of 
the  human  creatures  He  has  made, 
must  long  to  see  its  beneficent  in- 
fluences everywhere  diffused,  and 
must  be  ready  to  do  all  he  can  to 
aid  in  their  diffusion.  The  mission- 
ary life  of  the  early  Church  ;  the 
labours  of  apostle  and  martyr,  who 
gladly  sacrificed  their  lives  that 
they  might  win  men  to  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  Christ ;  the  mar- 
vellous transformation  wrought  by 
these  labours  in  the  primitive  ages ; 
the  new  spiritual  forces  working 
underneath  in  strange  and  beautiful 
forms  of  activity,  till  the  surface  of 
the  ancient  civilisation  was  every- 
where broken  up  and  changed;  the 
equally  astonishing  conversion  of 
the  wild  northern  nations  who  over- 
ran the  Latin  world  and  subdued 
its  arms,  but  were  in  turn  subdued 
by  the  arms  of  the  new  spiritual 
empire  which  had  risen  upon  the 
ruins  of  Roman  greatness  ; — these 
are  pictures  of  missionary  triumph 
fitted  to  kindle  the  least  enthusias- 
tic, and  to  move  even  the  coldest 
and  most  sceptical  of  historians. 
In  the  long  distance  of  those  early 
ages  the  glory  which  surrounds  the 
Christian  missionary  is  undimmed. 
All  recognise  the  self-sacrifice  of  his 
career  and  the  good  which  he  accom- 
plished. 

But  when  we  change  the  point  of 
view,  and  pass  from  the  career  of 
primitive  apostles,  saints,  and  mar- 
tyrs to  the  details  of  modern  mis- 
sionary life,  and  the  results  of 
modern  attempts  to  convert  the 
heathen,  enthusiasm  is  apt  to  van- 
ish, and  doubts  held  in  check  before 


the  ancient  triumphs  of  the  Cross, 
are  frequently  expressed.  It  is 
assumed  to  be  the  business  of  the 
religious  world  to  cry  up  missions, 
but  the  old  soldier  or  civilian,  who 
has  seen  something  of  their  working 
in  India,  shakes  his  head  when  they 
are  mentioned.  He  knows  better  ; 
and  even  if  we  do  not  allow  this, 
and  attribute  the  shrewd  suspicion 
partly  to  indifference  and  partly  to 
ignorance,  grave  doubts  from  grave- 
ly-pious men  may  be  heard  on  the 
subject.  Men  who  prize  truth  more 
than  any  mere  form  of  religion,  and 
the  human  virtues  more  than  any 
mere  change  of  creed,  see  much  to 
question  in  certain  aspects  of  modern 
missions.  They  see  a  frequent  trivi- 
ality where  they  looked  for  nobleness 
and  grandeur  of  aim ;  and  touches 
of  exaggeration,  and  even  false- 
hood, where  they  looked  for  simpli- 
city and  single-minded  sincerity. 
The  knowledge  which  is  gathered 
from  missionary  magazines,  or  even 
from  contact  with  missionaries 
themselves,  is  often  painfully  dis- 
appointing. Missionary  stations 
are  not  models  of  apostolic  zeal  and 
self-denial ;  they  are  sometimes  hot- 
beds of  religious  contention  and 
jealousy — small  rnen  contendingbit- 
terly  with  one  another  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  feeble  and  uncertain  power. 
We  are  filled  with  an  ideal  of  Chris- 
tian heroism,  and  the  picture  be- 
fore us  is  one  of  commonplace  pas- 
sion and  vulgarity.  The  bitter 
quarrelling  which  for  long  sur- 
rounded the  Jerusalem  Bishopric, 
now  happily  dying  out  of  mind,  was 
a  scandalous  instance  of  what  we 
mean.  The  Natal  business  is  an- 
other. Where  the  influences  at 
work  are  so  mean  and  so  divided, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  doubts 
should  be  expressed  as  to  their 
utility.  The  "  day  of  small  things,'7 
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indeed,  is  not  to  be  despised,  and 
we  do  not  forget  that  it  is  written 
that  God  "hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  which 
are  mighty."  All  this  is  true,  be- 
yond question,  in  a  true  sense.  But 
the  spectacle  of  moral  folly  and 
weakness  in  the  guise  of  missionary 
activity  is  not  the  less  an  unhappy 
spectacle  which  may  well  disappoint 
the  Christian  philanthropist,  and 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  most  hope- 
ful. The  emotion  which  kindles  at 
the  thought  of  St  Paul,  as  "  he  stood 
in  the  midst  of  Mars-hill,"  and 
spoke  imperishable  words  to  the 
men  of  Athens,  or  as  he  "dwelt 
two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
house  "  at  Rome,  receiving  all  that 
came  unto  him,  and  "  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those 
things  which  concern  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  may  excusably  die 
down  at  the  spectacle  of  modern 
narrowness  attacking  an  ancient 
faith  without  trying  to  understand 
it,  or  of  rival  bishops  contending 
in  the  sight  of  the  heathen  for  the 
possession  of  a  church  or  cathedral 
in  which  to  proclaim  the  Gospel. 
In  short,  there  is  a  side  of  missions, 
as  they  show  themselves  in  the 
modern  Christian  world,  which  is 
far  from  encouraging.  The  idea  is 
noble,  but  the  facts  are  mean.  The 
plan  is  great,  but  the  reality  is  poor. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is 
in  some  degree  owing  to  the  com- 
monplace air  which  all  facts  neces- 
sarily assume  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  live,  and  whose  common  feat- 
ures are  directly  under  our  eyes.  It 
is  a  very  different  thing  to  contem- 
plate even  the  highest  ideal  work- 
ing itself  out  in  detail  before  us, 
and  to  look  back  upon  this  ideal  as 
it  stands  completed  in  history  with 
all  its  temporary  accidents  toned 
down,  and  formed  into  an  heroic 
picture.  But  making  every  such 
allowance,  there  is  less  of  grandeur 
and  of  the  simplicity  of  real  work  in 
modern  missions  than  the  noblest 
of  causes  should  inspire. 

On  this  account,  among  others,we 


gladly  welcome  the  Address  before 
us  by  one  so  well  known,  so  manly 
and  sensible,  with  all  his  enthusi- 
asm, as  Dr  Norman  Macleod.  There 
are  few  men  so  capable  as  Dr  Mac- 
leod of  speaking  at  once  with  intel- 
ligence and  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  is  not  only  a  Christian 
minister,  distinguished  by  unusual 
earnestness  and  eloquence  ;  he  has 
not  only  enjoyed  special  opportuni- 
ties in  connection  with  the  Church 
to  which  he  belongs,  of  acquiring 
missionary  information,  and  testing 
its  real  value  and  accuracy  ;  but  he 
is  in  some  respects  eminently  cap- 
able of  appreciating  this  informa- 
tion, weighing  it  in  the  balances  of 
a  broad  judgment,  which  has  been 
trained  in  the  world  as  well  as  the 
Church,  and  which  is  not  easily 
imposed  upon  by  dogmatic  pretence, 
any  more  than  by  worldly  arrogance. 
He  has,  in  other  words,  a  keen 
shrewd  eye,  as  well  as  an  enthusias- 
tic spirit.  He  can  see  through  dis- 
guises, whether  solemn  or  frivolous. 
He  can  tell  good  work  when  he  sees 
it,  and  bad  work  too,  whatever  phases 
of  being  good  it  may  put  on.  He 
understands,  in  short,  the  larger  as 
well  as  the  narrower  point  of  view 
from  which  missions  must  be  re- 
garded before  they  can  be  fairly  esti- 
mated. He  does  not  look  at  them 
from  within  the  bosom  of  a  special 
society,  nor  does  he  speak  of  them 
and  their  results  in  the  language  of 
a  special  theological  school ;  but, 
while  his  heart  is  on  fire  with  the 
evangelical  earnestness  which  must 
always  be  their  highest  spring  and 
inspiration,  his  mind  is  open  to 
survey  all  their  working,  and  he 
looks  at  them  with  the  eyes  of  a 
man  and  not  of  a  sectary. 

The  result  is  that  his  Address, 
which  was  listened  to,when  deliver- 
ed in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  thrilling 
interest,  is  also  thoroughly  interest- 
ing in  its  printed  form.  There  is 
little  or  no  professional  phrasing  in 
it,  no  unnatural  strain  of  spiritual 
exaggeration,  no  exciting  incidents, 
no  undue  colour,  although  there  are 
pages  richly  dyed  in  the  colour 
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which  is  the  natural  expression  of 
his  own  vivid  and  kindling  imagi- 
nation, as  he  traverses  with  rapid 
touch  the  solemn  or  pathetic  as- 
pects of  his  subject. 

The  occasion  of  the  Address  was 
a  visit  which  Dr  Macleod,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr  Watson  of  Dundee, 
paid  to  our  Indian  provinces  during 
last  winter.  They  were  sent  out 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a 
deputation  to  visit  its  missions 
there,  and  for  this  purpose  sailed 
for  Bombay  in  November,  landed 
there  in  the  end  of  the  month, 
visited  Poonah  and  the  American 
missions  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Madras,  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces, everywhere  visiting  such  cen- 
tres of  missionary  activity  as  were 
accessible  to  them  in  the  course  of 
their  rapid  journey.  Dr  Macleod 
speaks  with  cordiality  of  the  wel- 
come which  they  received  every- 
where from  the  missionaries  of  all 
Churches,  and  from  the  Bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Madras 
and  Calcutta,  who  presided  over 
immense  meetings  in  their  respect- 
ive dioceses,  where  special  informa- 
tion— which  has  remained  uncon- 
tradicted — was  given  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  various  missionary 
agencies  in  India.  "  These  meet- 
ings crowded  the  largest  halls  in 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  were 
attended  by  leading  civilians  and 
the  highest  European  officers  :  in- 
cluding, at  Madras,  the  Governor  ; 
at  Calcutta,  the  Viceroy ;  and  at 
both,  representatives  of  the  native 
and  European  press,  with  a  large 
number  of  the  most  educated  native 
gentlemen,  Hindoo  as  well  as 
Christian." 

Dr  Macleod  is  entitled,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  take  credit  for  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  informa- 
tion which  he  received.  His  time, 
no  doubt,  was  short,  his  movements 
rapid,  and  consequently  his  oppor- 
tunities of  thoroughly  examining 
on  the  spot  all  the  facts  brought 
under  his  notice  limited ;  but  he 
says  very  truly,  that  even  if  he  and 
his  companion  had  been  able  to 


remain  a  year,  or  several  years,  in 
India,  their  conclusions  could  have 
hardly  rested  on  a  better  basis. 
Their  induction  of  facts  might 
have  been  widened,  but  it  could 
hardly  have  embraced  any  class  of 
facts  which  did  not  come  under 
"  their  "  observation.  They  were 
in  the  position  somewhat  of  a 
Government  commission,  "  which 
cites  select  witnesses  and  visits 
select  districts,  and  the  value  of 
whose  conclusions  is  not  to  be  es- 
timated by  time  merely,  or  balanced 
against  those  arrived  at  by  '  the 
oldest  inhabitant'  of  any  one  vil- 
lage." We  confess  also  that,  upon 
the  whole,  we  agree  with  his  view 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  missionaries 
themselves,  and  others  who  have 
not  given  special  attention  on  any 
comprehensive  scale  to  the  results  of 
missionary  labour.  It  is,  doubtless, 
quite  possible  for  gentlemen  to  live 
many  years  in  India,  and  even  in  a 
district  where  missionary  agency  is 
at  work,  and  yet  after  all  be  very 
ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  around 
them ;  no  less  than  many  gentlemen 
at  home  are  ignorant  of  the  same 
kind  of  work  which  may  be  do- 
ing in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. It  by  no  means  follows  that 
because  "  a  man  has  been  long  in 
India  "  he  necessarily  knows  much 
of  the  working  of  missions  there, 
or  is  a  trustworthy  critic  of  their 
progress.  The  "  *  old  Indian '  may, 
on  this  topic,  be  as  really  ignorant 
as  the  old  Hindoo  ; "  and  certainly 
any  man  who  would  hint  at  this 
time  of  day  that  the  whole  affair 
is  mere  silly  religious  enthusiasm, 
or  something  worse,  is  not  a  man  to 
be  accepted  as  a  witness,  and  still 
less  as  a  judge,  of  what  is  going  on. 
The  general  character  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  India  is  beyond  all 
question.  There  may  be  exceptions, 
as  there  will  be  among  any  large 
number  of  men  ;  missionaries  low- 
minded  and  foolish,  or  even  mis- 
chievous ;  some  of  the  poorer  Ger- 
man missionaries  have  been  strongly 
accused  of  factious  intercourse  with 
the  native  working  classes ;  but 
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most  of  them  are  not  only  hon- 
est and  hard-working,  but  many 
of  them  highly-enlightened  and 
earnest  men. 

"  Hindoos  and  Christians,  natives  and 
Europeans  of  every  rank  and  class,  were 
unanimous  in  their  h  earty  testimony  upon 
this  point,  and  fully  appreciated  the  un- 
selfishness of  their  motives,  the  sincer- 
ity of  their  convictions,  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  natives, 
and  the  wholesomeness  of  their  influence 
upon  the  whole  body  of  Indian  society. 
Among  these  missionaries,  too,  there 
are  some  everywhere  who,  as  regards 
mental  power,  learning,  and  earnestness, 
would  do  honour  to  any  Church,  and 
who  have  largely  contributed  to  advance 
the  interests  of  social  science,  Oriental 
literature  and  history,  as  well  as  of  Chris- 
tianity." 

If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  asked, 
Why  has  so  little  progress  been 
made  in  the  conversion  of  India? 
Why  have  the  labours  of  mission- 
aries as  yet  come  to  so  little  ? 
But,  considering  the  brief  history 
of  modern  missions  there,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  work,  it  may  be 
fairly  asked,  in  return,  whether 
they  have  come  to  little  1  Has 
some  satisfactory  progress  not  been 
made  after  all]  It  is  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living  that 
the  first  systematic  attempts  to 
Christianise  India,  made  by  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  Europe 
and  America,  were  begun.  The 
age  of  the  Scottish  missions,  the 
idea  of  which  we  shall  find  is  the 
most  enlightened  and  practical  of 
any,  is  represented  by  Dr  Duff,  who 
commenced  them,  and  who  still 
lives  to  aid  them  by  his  experience 
and  wisdom.  Then  the  enormous 
extent  of  India  is  to  be  consid- 
ered, with  a  population  of  at  least 
180,000,000— "the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency alone  numbering  more  than 
the  whole  empire  of  Austria."  This 
vast  country  "  is  occupied  by  vari- 
ous races,  from  the  most  savage  to 
the  most  cultivated,  having  vari- 
ous religious  beliefs,  and  speaking 
languages  which  differ  from  each 
other,"  as  Dr  Macleod  says,  "as 
much  as  Gaelic  does  from  Italian, 
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most  of  them  broken  up  by  dia- 
lects so  numerous  as  practically 
to  form  probably  twenty  separate 
languages/'  But  the  supreme  diffi- 
culty in  converting  India  does  not 
lie  in  the  mere  vastness  and  variety 
of  its  populations,  nor  the  diver- 
sity of  its  languages,  so  much  as  in 
the  powerful  civilisation  of  ancient 
date  with  which  it  confronts  Chris- 
tianity. The  Hindoo,  belonging  to 
the  same  Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan 
race-stream  of  which  we  ourselves 
are  branches,  is  the  member  of  a 
religious  and  social  organisation  far 
older  than  any  form  of  Christian 
culture.  He  possesses  a  language 
of  which  Greek  is  one  of  the  devel- 
opments, and  which,  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  produced 
"a  heroic  and  philosophic  poetry 
which  still  holds  a  foremost  place 
in  the  literature  of  the  world."  He 
is  said  to  have  been  proficient  in 
astronomy  and  algebra  long  before 
the  European  intellect  attained 
progress  in  either.  The  social  sys- 
tem to  which  he  belongs  is  so  com- 
pacted as  to  have  held  together 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
His  religion  is  not  merely  a  creed, 
but  a  social  power,  penetrating 
every  movement  of  his  life,  and 
binding  together  all  his  habits,  so 
as  to  render  them  almost  immov- 
able in  the  face  of  any  new  spirit- 
ual influence,  however  vital. 

Dr  Macleod  has  very  well  sketched 
the  main  features  of  Hindooism, 
without  any  of  the  extravagances 
of  evangelical  Puritanism  on  the 
one  hand,  or  any  of  the  affectations 
of  an  admiring  neology  on  the 
other  hand.  He  describes  the  suc- 
cession of  its  sacred  books,  "  writ- 
ten at  intervals  representing  vast 
periods  of  history.  The  Vedas,  at 
once  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  pure  and  lofty,  date  as  far 
back,  possibly,  as  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  contain  many  true  and  sub- 
lime ideas  of  a  Divine  Being,  with- 
out any  trace  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Brahmanism — nay,  declaring  posi- 
tively that '  there  is  no  distinction 
of  castes.'  The  great  collection  of 
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the  Puranas  was  compiled  in  the 
middle  ages  of  our  era,  and  forms 
the  real  everyday  '  Bible '  of  the 
everyday  religion  of  Hindoos,  the 
Vedas  being  now  known  to  and 
read  by  only  a  few  learned  pun- 
dits, and  having  from  the  first 
been  a  forbidden  book  to  all  except 
the  priesthood."  These  Puranas, 
unhappily,  represent  a  compara- 
tively degraded  type  of  religious 
culture.  They  are  full  of  idol- 
atries, follies,  and  immoralities, 
from  which  the  Vedas  are  entirely 
free.  In  addition  to  these  sacred 
books,  their  great  epic  poems,  the 
Mah£  Bharata,  or  the  great  war  of 
Bharata,  and  the  Ram£yana,  or 
"  Adventures  of  Rama,"  exercise 
great  influence  over  the  Hindoos. 
They  are  supposed  to  celebrate 
events  of  the  Vedic  period,  but  in 
their  composition  to  belong  to  the 
Brahmanic  age,  when  the  purer 
Aryan  religion  pictured  in  the 
Vedas  passed  into  the  sacerdotal 
system  known  as  Brahmanism, 
and  the  old  Vedic  gods  yielded  to 
the  trinity  of  divine  conceptions 
represented  by  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva,  and  the  still  existing 
system  of  caste  was  established. 
These  poems,  although  only  par- 
tially known  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  are  said  by  Mr  Wheeler, 
in  his  recent  '  History  of  India,'  to 
exercise  upon  them  an  influence 
greater  even  than  that  of  the  Bible 
upon  the  people  of  modern  Europe. 
The  leading  incidents  and  scenes  de- 
picted in  the  poems  "  are  familiar  to 
the  Hindoos  from  childhood.  They 
are  frequently  represented  at  vil- 
lage festivals,  whilst  the  stories 
are  chanted  at  almost  every  social 
gathering,  and  indeed  form  the  lead- 
ing topic  of  conversation  amongst 
Hindoos  generally,  and  especially 
amongst  those  who  have  passed  the 
meridian  of  life.  In  a  word,"  the 
writer  adds,  "these  poems  are  to 
the  Hindoos  all  that  the  library, 
the  newspaper,  and  the  Bible  are 
to  the  European  ;  whilst  the  books 
themselves  are  regarded  with  a  su- 
perstitious reverence,  which  far  ex- 
ceeds that  which  has  ever  been 


accorded  to  any  other  revelation 
real  or  supposed.  To  this  day  it  is 
the  common  belief  that  to  peruse 
or  merely  to  listen  to  the  perusal 
of  the  Maba  Bharata  or  Eamayana 
will  insure  prosperity  in  this  world 
and  eternal  happiness  hereafter." 
Whether  or  not  Mr  Wheeler's  de- 
scription is  to  be  considered  as 
somewhat  highly  coloured,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pervading 
and  powerful  influence  of  a  religion 
thus  embodied  in  a  great  literature, 
partly  learned  and  partly  popular, 
which  furnishes  material  at  once 
for  the  most  subtle  speculative 
thought,  the  most  lofty  inspiration, 
the  most  licentious  imaginativeness, 
and  even  the  most  commonplace  fa- 
naticism. "  Among  its  disciples,  the 
dreamy  ascetic,  labouring  to  eman- 
cipate his  spirit  by  pure  meditation 
and  the  destruction  of  the  material 
flesh,  and  the  profound  scholar,  rare 
though  he  be,  nourishing  his  intel- 
lectual life  by  the  abstract  themes 
and  endless  speculative  questions 
suggested  by  his  creed,  may  meet 
with  the  disgusting  faqueer  or 
yogi,  with  the  ignorant  millions 
who  care  for  nothing  but  a  round 
of  dead  superstitious  observances, 
or  with  the  cunning  or  depraved 
crew  who  indulge  in  the  vilest 
practices." 

The  system  of  caste,  which  is  a 
direct  expression  of  the  religious 
thought  of  the  Hindoos,  is  lastly  to 
be  taken  into  account.  "  It  must 
not  be  mistaken,"  says  Dr  Macleod, 
"  for  a  mere  aristocratic  arrange- 
ment," the  roots  of  which  are  no 
deeper  than  social  feeling.  It  is 
an  essential  element  of  Brahman- 
ism.  No  doubt  the  Vedas  know 
nothing  of  it.  But  then  the  people 
know  nothing  of  the  Vedas,  and 
the  religious  life  which  they  repre- 
sented has  long  since  disappeared. 
According  to  the  present  belief  of 
the  people,  inculcated  by  all  the 
Brahmanical  teaching — 

"  The  streams  of  caste,  flowing  side 
by  side,  but  never  mingling,  are  traced 
up  to  the  very  fountain  of  Deity;  or, 
to  change  the  simile,  each  great  caste 
is  believed  to  be  a  development  of  the 
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very  body  of  Brahma  the  Creator,  and 
is  mystically  united  to  him  as  parts  of 
his  very  flesh  and  bones.  Hence  no 
one  can  become  a  Hindoo  in  religion 
who  is  not  one  by  birth ;  nor  can  any 
member  belonging  to  this  divine  body 
break  his  caste  without  thereby  becom- 
ing dead,  as  a  limb  amputated  from 
living  communion  with  the  source  of 
life,  and  therefore  to  be  thrown  away 
as  a  curse  and  reproach. " 

The  force  with  which  this  system 
holds  the  Hindoo  in  its  grasp  is 
almost  irresistible.  His  whole  life 
is  governed  by  fixed  authoritative 
rules,  to  which  he  yields  a  mechan- 
ical obedience.  All  that  is  to  be 
believed  or  done  on  earth  is  set- 
tled by  divine  mandate  : — 

"All  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  the  me- 
thods of  every  trade  ;  the  manifold 
duties  incumbent  on  the  architect,  the 
mason,  the  carpenter,  or  the  musician, 
and  on  the  member  of  the  family  or 
community  —  what  ought  to  be  done 
upon  ordinary  days  and  holy  days ;  in 
youth,  in  manhood,  and  in  old  age ;  in 
health  and  sickness,  and  in  the  hour  of 
death ;  and  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
those  who  are  dead.  Rules  are  pre- 
scribed to  him  as  a  sinner  or  a  saint,  in 
joy  or  in  sorrow ;  directing  him  how  to 
act  towards  superiors,  inferiors,  and 
equals ;  towards  priests  and  princes  ; 
towards  all  men  on  earth,  and  towards 
all  the  gods  on  earth  and  in  the 
heavens.  No  polype,  in  the  vast  gela- 
tinous mass  which  contributes  to  the 
building  up  of  a  great  island  from  the 
deep,  can  be  more  a  part  of  that  mys- 
terious whole  than  an  orthodox  Hindoo 
is  of  this  marvellous  religious  brother- 
hood. His  individuality  is  lost.  His 
conscience,  will,  and  affection  are  in 
the  strong  grasp  of  habits  and  customs 
sanctioned  by  Divine  authority,  conse- 
crated by  the  faith  of  his  race,  and 
made  venerable  by  a  hoary  antiquity." 

This  brief  summary  may  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  undertaken  by 
Christian  missionaries  in  India. 
When  the  real  state  of  the  case  is 
looked  at,  may  it  not  rather  be 
wondered  at  that  so  much,  progress 
has  been  made  in  so  short  a  time, 
than  that  so  little  has  been  done  ? 
According  to  the  last  and  most 
authentic  calculations,  there  are 
supposed  to  be,  in  round  numbers, 
about  140,000  native  Christians  in 


India.  There  are  100  native  Chris- 
tian pastors  and  1300  native  cate- 
chists.  More  than  33,000  boys  and 
8000  girls  receive  a  Christian  edu- 
cation at  mission  schools.  The 
Bible  has  been  translated  into  four- 
teen of  the  languages  of  India,  in- 
cluding all  the  principal  tongues  of 
the  empire ;  the  New  Testament 
into  five  more.  These  are  results 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  But 
the  indirect  results  of  missionary 
labour  in  India  are  as  yet  still  more 
valuable.  Vast  changes  for  good 
have  already  taken  place  in  the 
social  habits  of  the  people.  Sut- 
tee, infanticide,  self-tortures,  and 
immolations  at  idol-festivals,  have 
been  done  away ;  they  have  yielded 
not  merely  to  the  pressure  of  British 
law,  but  before  a  real  change  of 
public  opinion,  which  is  the 
growth  partly  of  general  education 
and  partly  of  missionary  influence. 
Other  social  reforms  affecting  the 
marriage  of  widows,  polygamy, 
and  the  education  of  females,  are 
making  steady  progress.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  current  of  religious 
opinion  is  rapidly  changing  among 
the  more  intelligent  and  better  in- 
formed natives.  Many  of  them  have 
ceased  to  believe  in  Brahmanism, 
if  they  have  not  adopted  Christi- 
anity. Upwards  of  3,000,000  Hin- 
doos and  over  90,000  Mohamme- 
dans attend  Government  schools  • 
and  although  the  pupils  receive  no 
direct  religious  training  in  these 
schools,  they  imbibe  year  by  year 
more  and  more  of  the  influences 
of  European  ideas.  There  are 
those  who  are  not  content  unless 
the  Hindoo  repeats  their  own  creed 
in  definite  language,  and  receives 
Christianity  after  their  fashion  ; 
but  all  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  study  great  revolutions  of  opinion 
in  the  history  of  race  W7ill  probably 
see  more  significance  in  such  in- 
direct changes,  pervading  more  or 
less  the  whole  national  mind,  than 
in  any  mere  statistics  of  conver- 
sion, however  encouraging. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  na- 
tive movements  of  religious  thought, 
flowing  out  of  the  general  progress 
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of  education,  is  known  as  the  Brah- 
mo  Somaj;  a  religious  school  found- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Rajah  Rammo- 
hun  Roy,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  men  in 
India.  "In  order  to  obtain  a  religion 
at  once  true  and  national,  he  fell 
back  on  the  Vedas  as  embodying 
a  pure  monotheism,  rejecting  the 
authority  of  all  later  Hindoo  books, 
however  venerable,  from  the  heroic 
Mahabharat  and  Ramayana  to  the 
Puranas."  He  accepted  also  the 
New  Testament,  so  far  as  to  collect 
and  publish  from  it '  The  Precepts 
of  Jesus  the  Guide  to  Happiness/ 
His  followers  were  organised  into 
a  society  or  Church,  which  met  for 
worship  under  the  above  title  given 
to  the  sect — a  title  compounded,  as 
Dr  Macleod  explains,  of  the  neuter- 
impersonal  name  of  the  Supreme, 
and  the  word  for  "Assembly." 
This  movement  has  remained  with 
some,  what  it  was  very  much  to  its 
founder,  a  system  of  pure  Theism  ; 
with  others  it  has  advanced  until  it 
has  indefinitely  approached  Chris- 
tianity. The  leader  of  this  more 
Christian  development  is  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen,  of  whom  and  his 
teaching  Dr  Macleod  says : — 

"  After  having  heard  this  distin- 
guished in  an  preach,  and  having  seen 
the  response  given  to  his  teaching  by 
his  splendid  audience,  numbering  the 
most  enlightened  natives  as  well  as  Eu- 
ropeans in  Calcutta ;  and  after  having 
had  a  very  pleasing  conversation  with 
him,  I  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope, 
from  his  sincerity,  his  earnestness,  as 
well  as  from  his  logic,  that  in  the  end  he 
will  be  led  to  accept  the  whole  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.  But  of  one  thing  I  feel 
profoundly  convinced,  that  the  Brahmo 
Somaj,  which  numbers  thousands  of  ad- 
herents, is  to  be  attributed  indirectly  to 
the  teaching  and  labours  of  Christian 
missionaries ;  and  its  existence,  in  spite 
of  all  I  have  read  and  heard  against  it, 
brightens  my  hope  of  India's  future." 

Having  described  the  nature  of 
the  task  before  the  Indian  mission- 
ary, the  magnitude  of  the  field  in 
which  he  has  to  work,  and  its  pecu- 
liar difficulties,  Dr  Macleod  next 
considers  the  best  means  of  meet- 
ing these  difficulties  and  advancing 


the  conversion  of  India.  On  this 
subject  his  views  appear  to  us  en- 
lightened and  practical.  He  in- 
dulges in  no  vague  enthusiasm ;  he 
recognises  fully  the  strength  of  the 
obstacles  which  must  be  overcome ; 
and  defends  earnestly  and  by  ir- 
resistible arguments,  as  we  think, 
the  least  exciting,  which  is  there- 
fore with  many  religious  bodies 
the  least  popular,  method  of  spread- 
ing Christian  truth  among  the  na- 
tives. The  question  is  one  betwixt 
direct  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  in 
supposed  apostolic  fashion,  in  the 
streets  and  bazaars,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  it  as  a  part  of  a  first-rate 
general  education  imparted  in  mis- 
sionary institutions,  such  as  those 
possessed  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Free  Church  in  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  and  Bombay.  The 
latter  is  the  method  which  Dr  Mac- 
leod strongly  advocates.  It  appears 
to  many  the  less  apostolic  method. 
To  go  forth  unfurnished  into  hea- 
then wastes,  and  to  proclaim  the 
old  truth,  "  Repent  and  be  convert- 
ed, for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand,"  seems  more  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  early  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity— more  like  the  picture  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  And  so  far  as  mere  ex- 
ternal resemblance  is  concerned, 
this  may  be  the  fact.  But  it  is  a 
common  mistake  to  miss  the  inner 
life  and  meaning  of  Scriptural  ex- 
amples by  following  too  closely 
their  external  model.  There  is,  after 
all,  little  or  no  analogy  betwixt  the 
position  of  a  modern  Christian  mis- 
sionary in  India  and  the  ancient 
apostles  going  forth  into  Asia  Minor, 
or  the  Europe  of  their  day,  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God.  Jews  as 
the  apostles  were,  they  were  yet 
themselves  partakers  in  the  general 
civilisation  of  their  time ;  they  car- 
ried with  them,  after  their  first 
timid  approach  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  even  after  their  passage  into 
Europe,  the  same  language  which 
had  been  familiar  to  them  from 
the  time  of  their  "beginning  at 
Jerusalem,"  and  in  which,  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe,  according 
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to  the  researches  of  modern  scho- 
lars, they  may  have  heard  the 
Gospel  taught  from  the  very  lips 
of  our  Lord.  A  Jew  of  Tarsus — 
a  Roman  citizen  of  "  no  mean  city  " 
— was  certainly  no  stranger  to  the 
thought  and  life  which  he  every- 
where encountered  as  he  taught  in 
Antioch  and  Ephesus,  and  even 
Corinth  and  Rome.  He  had  a  ready, 
if  not  always  a  willing,  audience  in 
the  synagogues  wherever  he  went. 
It  was  from  such  centres  of  old 
Jewish  worship  and  fellowship  that 
the  early  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
everywhere  spread  forth  and  took 
hold  of  the  general  life  of  cities  or 
districts.  Anything  more  really 
contrasted  to  the  position  of  a 
European  or  American  missionary 
in  India  cannot  be  imagined.  He 
has,  and  can  have,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, no  affinity  whatever  with 
the  peculiar  life  of  Hindooism. 
The  moral,  social,  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere in  which  he  finds  himself 
must  be  wholly  strange  to  him.  It 
is  notorious  that  many  who  have 
even  resided  long  in  India — the 
great  mass,  it  is  said,  of  British  resi- 
dents, whether  military  or  civilian 
— remain  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  people.  The 
thoughts,  feelings,  associations,  ha- 
bits, which  chiefly  move  them,  elude 
European  sympathy,  and  can  only 
be  understood  after  special  study 
and  experience.  There  is  thus  no 
common  meeting-ground  for  the  mis- 
sionary and  native  mind  to  begin 
with.  Not  to  speak  of  the  prelimi- 
nary difficulties  of  language,  there  is 
no  common  body  of  thought  which 
can  render  the  modern  Christian 
preacher  in  the  bazaars  or  streets  of 
Calcutta,  or  any  other  great  Indian 
city,  intelligible  to  the  passing  audi- 
ences which  might  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  listen  to  his  preaching. 
How  is  it  possible  in  such  circum- 
stances to  preach  with  any  effect  ? 
Can  anything  be  conceived  really 
more  unlike  the  circumstances  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  as  he  lifted  up 
his  voice  to  the  men  of  Judea  and 
the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem,  and  be- 
sought them  to  hearken  to  his 


words  ;  and  when  they  heard  what 
he  said,  "  they  were  pricked  in  their 
heart,"  and  cried  out,  "  What  shall 
we  do?"  Can  anything  even  be 
conceived  more  unlike  the  circum- 
stances of  St  Paul,  as  he  "  stood  in 
the  midst  of  Mars-hill,"  and  felt 
his  heart  go  forth  towards  the  bril- 
liant Athenians,  half  in  enthusiasm 
and  half  in  bitter  rebuke  ]  Deeply 
stirred  as  his  spirit  was  in  him  at 
the  sight  of  the  Athenian  idolatry, 
there  was  yet  something  in  the  ex- 
perience of  St  Paul — the  associa- 
tions of  his  youth,  and  the  very 
atmosphere  of  his  time,  which 
made  it  more  intelligible  to  him 
than  any  modern  idolatry  can  ever 
be  to  a  modern  European  mind. 
It  is  sometimes  made,  and  rightly 
so  far  made,  an  accusation  against 
modern  missionaries,  that  they  fail 
in  the  widely-sympathetic  intelli- 
gence which  distinguished  St  Paul 
in  addressing  the  Athenian  idola- 
ters ;  but  we  should  also  remember 
the  different  angle  of  relation,  so  to 
speak,  in  which  all  idolatry  pre- 
sents itself  to  a  mind  which  has 
never  come  in  contact  with  it,  till 
all  its  Christian  convictions  have 
been  matured,  and  even  whetted 
into  violent  zeal  against  it.  The 
loathsome  forms  and  foul  practices 
of  Hindoo  heathenism,  out  of 
which  all  moral  meaning  has  long 
since  disappeared,  almost  neces- 
sarily excite  a  species  of  revulsion 
and  even  horror  in  the  modern 
missionary  mind  which  admits  no 
mixture  of  any  other  feeling. 

In  addition  to  all  these  differ- 
ences in  the  position  of  the  modern 
and  the  primitive  Christian  mis- 
sionary preacher,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered special  difficulties  arising 
out  of  a  facile  confusion  of  terms  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Hindoo.  Even  the  evangelist 
who  is  most  master  of  the  language, 
and  can  select  the  choicest  words 
and  most  exact  expressions,  may  be 
unable  to  convey  his  real  meaning, 
from  the  readiness  with  which  his 
phraseology  becomes  transposed  by 
his  hearers.  When  the  former 
speaks  of  one  God,  the  latter  may 
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do  the  same,  but  the  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  speaker  and  hearer  are  en- 
tirely different.  We  use  the  words 
sin,  salvation,  regeneration,  holiness, 
atonement,  incarnation,  as  Dr  Mac- 
leod  points  out.  So  does  the  Hin- 
doo ;  "  but  each  term  represents  to 
him  an  old  and  familiar  falsehood, 
which  he  understands,  believes,  and 
clings  to,  and  which  fills  up  his  whole 
eye,  blinding  it  to  the  perception  of 
Gospel  truths  altogether  different 
although  expressed  by  the  same 
terms.  The  uneducated  thus  not 
unfrequently  confuse  even  the  name 
of  our  Saviour,  Yishu  Khrishta, 
with  Ishi  Khista,  a  companion  of 
their  god  Khristna  ! "  If  all  these 
difficulties  are  fairly  considered, 
he  adds,  people  will  "cease  to 
wonder  at  the  almost  barren  results 
from  preaching  alone  to  the  genuine 
Hindoo — as  distinct  from  low  caste 
or  no  caste — and  that  the  most  earn- 
est men  have  failed  to  make  any  de- 
cided impression  on  the  mass.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  noblest  and  most  devoted 
of  men,  Mr  Bowen,  of  Bombay,  whom 
I  heard  thus  preach,  and  who  has 
done  so  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
informed  me,  in  his  own  humble, 
truthful  way — and  his  case  is  not 
singular,  except  for  its  patience 
and  earnestness — that,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  he  had  never  made  one  single 
convert."  The  experience  of  other 
missionary  preachers  is  equally  dis- 
heartening. Dr  Macleod  has  made 
special  reference  to  the  Abbe 
Dubois,  "an  able,  accomplished, 
and  earnest  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary, who  had  laboured  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  living  among 
the  people,  and  endeavouring  to 
convert  them."  He  published  the 
result  of  his  labours  in  1822,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  "as  long 
as  we  are  unable  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  polished  part  of  the 
nation,  or  the  heads  of  public  opin- 
ion— on  the  body  of  the  Brahmins, 
in  short — there  remain  but  very- 
faint  hopes  of  propagating  Christi- 
anity among  the  Hindoos ;  and  as 
long  as  the  only  result  of  our  labour 
shall  be,  as  is  at  present  the  case, 
to  bring  into  our  respective  com- 


munions here  and  there  a  few  des- 
perate vagrants,  outcasts,  pariahs, 
housekeepers,  beggars,  and  other 
persons  of  the  lowest  description, 
such  results  cannot  fail  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  Christi- 
anity among  a  people  who  in  all 
circumstances  are  ruled  by  the  force 
of  custom  and  example,  and  are  in 
no  case  allowed  to  judge  for  them- 
selves." "  It  is  no  answer,"  adds 
Dr  Macleod,  "  to  this  picture  that  it 
describes  the  failure  of  Romanism 
only ;  for  it  holds  equally  true  of 
every  other  effort  made  in  the  same 
direction  and  among  the  same 
people." 

Turning  from  the  method  of 
preaching,  which  has  been  thus  un- 
successful, Dr  Macleod  expounds 
the  plan  of  Christian  education, 
which,  if  not  wholly  originated, 
was  for  the  first  time  systematically 
and  vigorously  carried  out  in  Bengal 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This 
educational  system  remains  honour- 
ably associated  with  Scotland,  and 
with  the  names  of  two  Scotch  cler- 
gymen— Dr  Inglis,  who  planned  it, 
and  Dr  Duff,  who  applied  it.  It 
must  be  held  to  be  a  presumption 
in  its  favour  that  every  mission 
from  Great  Britain  which  has  to  do 
with  the  same  class  of  people  has 
adopted  it  as  an  essential  part  of  its 
operations. 

This  educational  system  imparts 
a  first-class  training  in  all  the  va- 
rious branches  of  knowledge.  It  is 
the  great  ambition  of  the  young 
Hindoo  to  obtain  preferment  under 
Government;  and  the  passport  to 
lucrative  situations  and  civil  offices 
in  the  gift  of  Government  is  uni- 
versity examination;  which,  again, 
is  only  open  to  those  who  have  been 
trained  at  schools  or  institutions 
"affiliated"  to  the  University  or 
Board  of  Examiners  in  each  Presi- 
dency town.  The  missionary  schools 
supply  this  preliminary  training  in 
a  very  effective  form.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  it  is  any  higher  mo- 
tive than  the  desire  to  succeed  in 
life  which  brings  the  young  Hindoo 
to  these  schools. 

' '  When  a  mission  school  is  preferred 
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to  a  Government  one,"  says  Dr  Mac- 
leod,  "  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  lower  fees  are  charged  in  the  for- 
mer; and,  as  I  am  also  disposed  to  think, 
from  the  life  and  power  and  superior 
teaching  necessarily  imparted  by  edu- 
cated missionaries  when  they  throw 
their  whole  soul  into  their  work,  in- 
spired by  the  high  and  unselfish  aims 
which  they  have  in  view.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  right  missionaries  can,  by  means 
of  the  school,  secure  a  large  and  steady 
assemblage,  day  by  day,  of  from  500  to 
1000  pupils,  representing  the  very  life  of 
Hindoo  society,  eager  to  obtain  educa- 
tion." 

If  this  were  all,  however,  the 
end  would  scarcely  justify  the 
means.  It  is  no  doubt  a  valuable 
result  in  itself  to  communicate  sec- 
ular knowledge  to  the  Hindoo,  and 
so  to  fit  him  for  the  active  duties  of 
civilised  life.  But  this  is  not  the 
special  work  of  the  Christian  Church 
— certainly  not  its  highest  work.  It 
is  the  design,  accordingly,  of  all  the 
missionary  institutions  to  do  more 
than  this.  Instruction  in  the  Bible, 
and  in  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  is  an  essential  part 
of  their  system.  It  is  the  feature 
which  specially  distinguishes  them 
from  Government  schools,  which 
they  put  in  front,  and  declare  as 
their  chief  object.  If  they  gave  no 
other  than  religious  instruction, 
they  would  have  no  pupils;  but 
the  combination  of  the  most  direct 
Christian  instruction  with  an  effi- 
cient training  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  not  only  does  not  deter 
the  Hindoo,  but  seems  to  have  some 
attraction  for  him.  He  receives  all 
the  knowledge  communicated  to 
him  with  a  ready  receptivity.  He 
may  not  yield  to  the  force  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  but  he  does  not  refuse 
to  be  informed  regarding  it.  He 
may  find  in  its  most  characteristic 
ideas  merely  material  for  specula- 
tive inquiry,  rather  than  receive 
them  "  as  good  seed  in  an  honest 
heart ;"  but  in  the  mean  time  they 
penetrate  his  consciousness,  and  in 
many  ways  affect  and  modify  his 
principles  of  action.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  how  vital  an  influence  may  go 
forth  in  this  way,  penetrating  for 


long  silently  to  the  very  roots  of 
character  before  it  show  itself  in 
any  striking  or  widespread  mani- 
festations. And  especi ally,  of  course, 
is  this  likely  to  be  the  case  where 
the  missionary  is  a  man  himself  full 
of  Christian  intelligence  and  enthu- 
siasm and  sense.  It  will  be  the 
constant  aim  of  such  a  man  to  use 
all  the  means  at  his  command  to 
raise  the  youthful  Hindoo  minds 
with  which  he  is  in  daily  contact 
out  of  all  the  false,  perverted,  and 
vicious  notions  native  to  it,  into  an 
atmosphere  of  truth.  To  do  this 
is  a  Christian  work  of  the  noblest 
kind,  which  may  well  task  the  high- 
est missionary  powers. 

"To  quicken,"  as  Dr  Macleod  elo- 
quently says,  "  a  conscience  almost 
dead ;  to  awaken  any  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility almost  annihilated ;  to  give 
any  strength  to  a  will  weak  and  power- 
less for  all  manly  effort  and  action ;  to 
open  the  long-closed  and  unused  spirit- 
ual eye,  and  train  it  to  discern  the  un- 
seen, '  Him  who  is  invisible ; '  to  inspire 
with  a  love  of  truth,  or  with  a  percep- 
tion, however  faint,  of  the  unworthiness 
and  vileness  of  falsehood,  a  soul  which 
has  never  felt  the  sense  of  shame  in 
lying,  and  seems  almost  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  knowing  what  it  means ; — 
this  is  the  education  which  the  mission- 
ary gives  as  preparatory  to  and  accom- 
panying the  reception  of  Christianity. 
He  has  to  penetrate  through  the  drift- 
ing sands  of  centuries  in  order  to  reach 
what  he  believes  lies  deeper  down,  that 
humanity  which,  however  weak,  is  cap- 
able of  being  elevated  as  sure  as  the  Son 
of  God  has  become  the  Son  of  man  ! 
In  seeking  to  do  this  there  is  no  part  of 
his  work,  the  most  common  or  the  most 
secular,  which  cannot  be  turned  by  the 
skilful  workman  to  account.  '  Every 
wise-hearted  man  in  whom  the  Lord 
puts  wisdom  and  understanding'  will 
thus  '  know  how  to  work  all  manner  of 
work  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.' 
While  everything  is  thus  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  highest  end,  most  unquestion- 
ably the  Gospel  itself,  by  the  very  ideas 
which  it  gives,  through  doctrine  and 
precept,  history  and  biography — above 
all,  through  the  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ— regarding  the 
character  of  God  and  man,  is,  by  its 
own  divine  light,  the  most  powerful 
means  of  opening  and  educating  the 
eye  which  is  itself  to  see  and  appreciate 
this  light.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  must 
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ever  accompany,  as  master  and  guide, 
every  other  kind  of  instrumentality 
employed  in  an  educational  Christian 
mission." 

The  Christian  schoolmaster,  in 
short,  is  the  most  accredited  type 
of  missionary  for  India.  He  alone  is 
able  to  reach  the  Hindoo  mind  with 
any  effect.  The  preacher  in  the 
bazaar  and  the  streets  is  a  mere 
vox  damans  in  deserto ;  he  is  a 
voice,  and  nothing  else.  He  cries, 
but  no  one  heeds,  and  scarcely  any 
understand.  The  schoolmaster  it 
is  who  "  prepares  the  way  of  the 
Lord."  If  he  make  but  few  con- 
verts as  yet,  he  at  least  breaks  down 
old  prejudices,  and  opens  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  his  pupils  to 
some  perception  of  a  higher  order 
of  truths  than  he  could  otherwise 
know.  This  may  not  be  all  that  a 
Christian  missionary  would  wish  to 
accomplish,  but  at  least  it  is  Chris- 
tian work.  It  may  not  present  any 
striking  parallel  to  the  labours  of 
the  apostles,  although  it  is  not  al- 
together without  analogy  to  certain 
features  in  their  labours ;  it  is  not 
followed  by  any  rapid  enthusiasm 
of  conversion,  adding  daily  u  multi- 
tudes unto  the  Church;"  on  the 
contrary,  the  process  of  conversion  is 
extremely  slow  and  gradual ;  but,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  been 
attended  with  a  real  success;  and 
symptoms  are  not  wanting  that  it 
is  at  length  making  an  impression 
upon  the  Hindoo  mind,  which  may 
issue  more  speedily  than  many  con- 
ceive in  some  great  spiritual  change 
on  India.  In  the  mean  time  the 
direct  fruits  of  the  missionary 
schools  are  not  inconsiderable. 
Tested  even  by  the  number  of  con- 
verts they  have  produced,  they  are 
not  found  wanting.  Especially 
they  have  been  the  means  of  raising 
up  a  class,  comparatively  small  as 
yet,  but  regularly  increasing,  of 
native  Christian  ministers,  through 
whom,  more  likely  than  any  other 
agency,  the  conversion  of  India  will 
be  advanced.  Many  of  the  obstacles 
which  impede  the  success  of  Euro- 
pean preachers  and  evangelists  will 
disappear  before  a  native  Christian 


ministry,  highly  educated,  and  cap- 
able of  entering  into  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  subtle  religious  perversions 
of  the  Hindoo  mind.  "  The  schools," 
Dr  Macleod  says,  "  have  already 
raised  from  among  their  converts 
a  most  intelligent,  educated,  and 
respected  body  of  native  clergy.  I 
remember  a  high-caste  native  gentle- 
man of  wealth  and  education  speak- 
ing of  one  of  these  clergy  and  saying 
to  me,  '  That  is  a  man  whose  ac- 
quaintance you  should,  if  possible, 
make.  He  was  of  my  caste,  and  be- 
came a  Christian ;  but  he  is  a  learn- 
ed and  thoroughly  sincere  man,  and 
people  here  honour  him.'"  When 
the  mission  schools  have  produced 
hundreds,  and  still  more  thousands, 
of  these  men,  instead  of  a  few  dozen, 
then  the  great  work  of  direct  evan- 
gelisation may  go  forward  with 
power.  Both  the  field  will  be  pre- 
pared and  sowers  of  the  divine 
seed  ready  to  enter  upon  it.  Mean- 
while the  mission  schools  are  doing 
the  very  work  needed,  breaking  up 
and  preparing  the  soil,  and  rearing, 
however  slowly,  a  native  race  of 
cultivators. 

Dr  Macleod  has  some  valuable 
remarks,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  part  of  his  pamphlet,  re- 
specting the  rise  of  a  Native  Indian 
Church,  in  contrast  to  any  mere  re- 
production of  our  divided  Christian 
communions  at  home  : — 

"It  cannot  surely  be  desired,"  he 
says,  "  by  any  intelligent  Christian — I 
might  use  stronger  language,  and  assert 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by 
any  reasonable  man,  unless  proved  to  be 
unavoidable— that  our  several  Churches 
should  reproduce,  in  order  to  perpet- 
uate in  the  new  world  of  a  Christian- 
ised India,  those  forms  or  symbols  which 
in  the  old  world  have  become  marks, 
not  of  our  union  as  Christians,  but  of 
our  disunion  as  sects.  We  may  not, 
indeed,  be  responsible  for  these  divi- 
sions in  the  Church  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  past.  We  did  not 
make  them,  nor  can  we  now,  perhaps, 
unmake  them.  We  find  ourselves  born 
into  some  one  of  them,  and  so  we  ac- 
cept of  it  and  make  the  most  of  it  as 
the  best  we  can  get  in  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed. 
But  must  we  establish  these  different 
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organisations  in  India  ?  Is  each  part  to 
be  made  to  represent  the  whole  ?  Is 
the  grand  army  to  remain  broken 
up  into  separate  divisions,  each  to  re- 
cruit to  its  own  standard,  and  to  invite 
the  Hindoos  to  wear  our  respective  uni- 
forms, adopt  our  respective  shibboleths, 
learn  and  repeat  our  respective  war- 
cries,  and  even  make  caste-marks  of 
our  wounds  and  scars,  which  to  us  are 
but  the  sad  mementoes  of  old  battles  ? 
Or,  to  drop  all  metaphors,  shall  Chris- 
tian converts  in  India  be  necessarily 
grouped  and  stereotyped  into  Episcopal 
Churches,  Presbyterian  Churches,  Lu- 
theran Churches,  Methodist  Churches, 
Baptist  Churches,  or  Independent 
Churches,  and  adopt  as  their  respective 
creeds  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  some  other  for- 
mula approved  of  by  our  forefathers, 
and  the  separating  sign  of  some  British 
or  American  sect  ?  Whether  any  Church 
seriously  entertains  this  design  I  know 
not,  though  I  suspect  it  of  some ;  and  I 
feel  assured  that  it  will  ba  realised  in 
part,  as  conversions  increase  by  means 
of  foreign  missions,  and  be  at  last  per- 
petuated, unless  it  is  now  carefully 
guarded  against  by  every  opportunity 
being  watched  and  taken  advantage  of 
to  propagate  a  different  idea,  and  to  rear 
iip  an  independent  and  all  -  inclusive 
native  Indian  Church.  By  such  a 
Church  I  mean  one  which  shall  be  or- 
ganised and  governed  by  the  natives 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  indepen- 
dently of  us.  We  could  of  course  claim, 
as  Christians  and  fellow-subjects,  to  be 
recognised  as  brethren,  and  to  be  re- 
ceived among  its  members,  or,  if  it 
should  so  please  both  parties,  serve 
among  its  ministers,  and  rejoice  always 
to  be  its  best  friends  and  generous  sup- 
porters. In  all  this  we  would  only  have 
them  to  do  to  us  as  we  should  feel  bound 
to  do  to  them.  Such  a  Church  might, 
as  taught  by  experience,  mould  its  out- 
ward form  of  government  and  worship 
according  to  its  inner  wants  and  out- 
ward circumstances,  guided  by  history 
and  by  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. Its  creed  —  for  no  Christian 
society  can  exist  without  some  known 
and  professed  belief s  —  would  include 
those  truths  which  had  been  confessed 
by  the  catholic  Church  of  Christ  since 
the  first ;  and,  as  necessary  to  its  very 
existence  as  a  Church,  it  would  recog- 
nise the  supreme  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  It  would  also 
have,  like  the  whole  Church,  its  Lord's 
day  for  public  worship,  and  the  sacra- 
ments of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Thus  might  a  new  temple  be 


reared  on  the  plains  of  India  unlike 
perhaps  any  to  be  seen  in  our  Western 
lands,  yet  with  all  our  goodly  stones 
built  up  in  its  fabric,  and  with  all  our 
spiritual  worship  within  its  walls  of  the 
one  living  and  true  God — Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  A  Church  like  this 
would,  from  its  very  nationality,  attract 
many  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
ranked  among  the  adherents  of  mission 
Churches.  It  would  dispose,  also,  of 
many  difficulties  inseparable  from  our 
position,  whether  regarding  baptism  or 
the  selection  and  support  of  a  native 
ministry.  And,  finally,  it  would  give 
ample  scope,  for  many  a  year  to  come, 
for  all  the  aid  and  efforts  which  our 
home  Churches  and  missionaries  could 
afford  by  schools  and  colleges,  personal 
labour,  and  also  by  money  contribu- 
tions, to  establish,  strengthen,  and  ex- 
tend it. 

"Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  India 
affords  varied  and  remarkable  elements 
for  contributing  many  varied  gifts  and 
talents  to  such  a  Church  as  this.  The 
simple  peasant  and  scholarly  pundit, 
the  speculative  mystic  or  self-torturing 
devotee,  the  peaceful  South-man  and 
the  manly  North-man ;  the  weak  Hin- 
doo who  clings  to  others  of  his  caste 
for  strength,  and  the  strong  aborigines 
who  love  their  individuality  and  inde- 
pendence ; — one  and  all  possess  a  power 
which  could  find  its  place  of  rest  and 
blessing  in  the  faith  of  Christ  and  in 
fellowship  with  one  another  through 
Him.  The  incarnate  but  unseen  Christ, 
the  Divine  yet  human  brother,  would 
dethrone  every  idol ;  God's  Word  be 
substituted  for  the  Puranas  ;  Christian 
brotherhood  for  caste;  and  the  peace 
of  God,  instead  of  these  and  every  weary 
rite  and  empty  ceremony,  would  satisfy 
the  heart.  Such  is  my  ideal,  which  I 
hope  and  believe  will  one  day  become 
real  in  India.  The  day  indeed  seems 
to  be  far  off  when  the  '  Church  of  India,' 
worthy  of  the  country,  shall  occupy  its 
place  within  what  may  then  be  the 
Christendom  of  the  world.  A  period  of 
chaos  may  intervene  ere  it  is  created ; 
and  after  that,  how  many  days  full  of 
change  and  of  strange  revolutions,  with 
their  '  evenings  '  and  '  mornings, '  may 
succeed  ere  it  enjoys  a  Sabbath  rest 
of  holiness  and  peace !  But  yet  that 
Church  must  be,  if  India  is  ever  to  be- 
come one,  or  a  nation  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  word.  For  union,  strength,  and 
real  progress  can  never  henceforth  in 
this  world's  history  either  result  from 
or  coalesce  with  Mohammedanism  or 
Hindooism,  far  less  with  the  cold  and 
heartless  abstractions  of  an  atheistic 
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philosophy.  Hence  English  govern- 
ment, by  physical  force  and  moral 
power,  must,  with  a  firm  and  unswerv- 
ing grasp,  hold  the  broken  fragments 
of  the  Indian  races  together  until  they 
are  united  from  within  by  Christianity 
into  a  living  organism,  which  can  then, 
and  then  only,  dispense  with  the  force 
without.  The  wild  olive  must  be 
grafted  into  the  '  root  and  fatness '  of 
the  good  olive-tree  of  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  and  while  the  living  union  is 
being  formed,  and  until  the  living  sap 
begins  to  flow  from  the  root  to  every 
branch,  English  power  must  firmly 
bind  and  hold  the  parts  together.  Our 
hopes  of  an  Indian  nation  are  bound  up 
with  our  hopes  of  an  Indian  Church; 
and  it  is  a  high  privilege  for  us  to  be 
able  to  help  on  this  consummation. 
The  West  thus  gives  back  to  the  East 
the  riches  which  it  has  from  the  East 
received,  to  be  returned  again,  I  doubt 
not,  with  interest  to  ourselves." 

With  the  prospect  thus  eloquent- 
ly depicted  we  conclude  our  review 
of  a  subject  which  may  seem  to 
have  merely  a  special  religious  in- 
terest, but  which  is  really  one  of 
the  highest  importance  for  the  per- 
manence of  our  great  Indian  Em- 


pire and  the  interests  of  general 
civilisation.  The  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  that  vast  kingdom,  as  a 
living  force  uniting  together  in  a 
common  faith  its  discordant  popu- 
lations, and  blessing  them  with  its 
spirit  of  righteousness,  purity,  and 
charity,  is  the  best  security  at  once 
for  good  government  and  popular 
wellbeing.  The  rise  of  an  Indian 
Church  would  be  at  the  same  time 
the  rise  of  a  nation,  bound  to  us  by 
ties  which  no  accident  or  mere  series 
of  accidents  could  interrupt,  but 
one  with  us  alike  in  material  ambi- 
tion and  moral  aim.  It  may  be 
long  before  there  is  any  approach 
to  so  grand  a  result.  But  the 
humblest  means  by  which  it  may 
be  wrought  out  are  deserving  of 
our  attention ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  at  least,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
see  or  experience  enables  us  to 
predict,  there  are  no  means  more 
likely  to  contribute  to  this  result 
than  what  may  seem  to  many  the 
very  humblest  of  all — the  labours 
of  the  Christian  schoolmaster  and 
missionary. 


SEATS  AND   SADDLES,  BITS   AND   BITTING. 


THIS  is  an  admirable  little  book, 
the  honest  and  careful  work  of  a 
man  fully  acquainted  with  a  sub- 
ject that  he  loves,  and  thoroughly 
able  to  bring  to  its  discussion  a 
considerable  amount  of  general 
knowledge.  Of  all  the  books  we 
have  seen  on  this  subject,  we  have 
not  met  with  one  so  completely  ex- 
haustive as  this  of  Major  Dwyer; 
and,  while  cram-full  of  information, 
it  is  most  pleasant  reading.  To  a 
man — if  there  be  such — who  takes 
little  interest  in  matters  equine,  the 
volume  will  open  a  new  sense  ;  and 
to  him  who  has  "horsy"  tastes,  it 
will  prove  a  constant  book  of  refer- 
ence and  study ;  and  with  this  ad- 


vantage, that  he  can  never  be  at  a 
loss  to  discover  the  solution  of  any 
difficulties  that  may  occur  to  him, 
either  on  matters  of  Seat  or  Saddle, 
or  Bits  and  Bitting. 

Well  knowing,  as  he  quietly  ob- 
serves, what  a  delicate  task  it  is  to 
give  a  man  any  counsel  as  to  his 
horse,  saddle,  bridle,  or  seat,  and 
that  the  great  majority  of  people 
would  bear  more  patiently  doubts 
expressed  on  their  mental  or  moral 
qualifications,  he  also  knows  that 
to  all  Englishmen  generally  there 
is  a  peculiar  repugnance  against 
advice  on  a  matter  to  be  deemed 
ignorant  of  which  impugns  a  man's 
social  status;  for  we  are — let  us 
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own  it — still  in  the  same  position 
we  were  when  the  definition  of  a 
respectable  person  was  that  "  he 
drove  a  gig." 

Here  is  really  the  great  difficulty 
of  reading  such  a  book  as  this  be- 
fore us.  To  tell  people  who  have 
the  best  horses  in  the  world  that 
they  have  anything  to  learn  as  to 
how  to  ride  them  ;  to  assure  them 
that  the  vast  amount  of  the  daily 
disasters  that  occur  with  horses, 
are  caused  by  some  unintentional 
cruelty  to  the  horse  in  his  bitting 
or  harnessing,  or  some  glaring  ig- 
norance as  to  the  relief  the  animal 
sought  from  an  unnecessary  inflic- 
tion ;  to  proclaim  that  we  have 
more  broken -kneed  horses,  more 
plungers,  bolters,  rearers,  and  jib- 
bers than  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
was  a  bold  task  ;  and  undertaken 
with  less  of  tact,  delicacy,  and 
actual  knowledge,  than  our  au- 
thor's, would  scarcely  have  proved 
either  an  attraction  or  a  success. 

Yet  it  is  precisely  by  these  two 
words — attractive  and  successful — 
we  would  characterise  the  volume 
before  us.  It  will  seem,  says 
Major  Dwyer, 

"  impossible,  or  at  least  improbable, 
that  mere  saddles  and  bridles,  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  adjusted  to 
the  horse's  body,  can  produce  such  very 
material  results  as  those  suggested  here. 
Well,  it  does  seem  strange ;  but  let  us 
listen,  before  passing  judgment  on  the 
case,  to  some  documentary  evidence 
bearing  upon  it.  On  the  20th  May 
1859,  the  French  cavalry  had  in  Pied- 
mont 9008  effective  horses,  increased 
subsequently  by  the  arrival  of  a  whole 
brigade  (Perouse),  so  that  on  the  24th 
June  (Solferino),  the  total  number  borne 
on  the  lists  was  10,206.  But  it  subse- 
quently transpired,  from  the  report  of 
the  Cavalry  Commission  ordered  by 
Marshal  llandon  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  tear  and  wear  of  horses 
during  the  campaign,  that,  on  the  day  of 
that  decisive  battle,  not  more  than  about 
3500  horses  were  really  fit  for  service, 
the  remainder  having  been  disabled  by 
less  than  one  month's  marching ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  squad- 
rons that  fought  at  Magenta,  the  French 
cavalry  was  never  under  fire  up  to  the 
24th  June,  and  an  immense  proportion 


of  these  had  been  rendered  unservice- 
able by  the  saddle  and  other  portions  of 
the  equipment." 

The  author  distinctly  declares 
that  he  has  no  pretension  to  pro- 
claim a  model  seat  on  horseback ; 
nor  has  he  any  desire  to  see  men, 
no  matter  how  different  in  build  or 
make,  ride  after  precisely  the  same 
fashion ;  the  aim  of  his  little 
treatise  being  to  enable  each  to  dis- 
cover what  will  suit  his  own  case, 
and  put  him  in  a  position  to  make 
the  best  and  most  of  whatever  horse 
he  may  have  to  ride,  and  in  the  saf- 
est manner  ;  and  this  by  a  plain 
and  easily-understood  explanation 
of  the  horse's  anatomy  and  frame- 
work, of  the  leverage  by  which  his 
action  is  accomplished,  and  the 
causes  by  which  that  action  can  be 
interfered  with  or  impeded. 

First  of  all,  the  rider  should  be 
seated  where  least  of  all  he  would 
interfere  with  the  free  action  of  the 
horse ;  and  this  leads  at  once  to  ex- 
amine the  construction  of  the  sad- 
dle, what  amount  of  surface  comes 
in  contact  with  the  horse's  back, 
how  it  should  be  maintained  in  its 
place — that  is,  how  girthed — and 
how  and  where  the  rider  should  be 
seated  on  it. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  Bits  and  Bitting.  Not 
that  he  deems  them  subordinate  in 
point  of  importance,  but  because  a 
light  hand  essentially  depends  on  a 
close  and  steady  seat ;  totally  out 
of  the  question  with  what  are  called 
rein-riders,  who  mainly  depend  on 
the  bridle  for  their  seats  on  horse- 
back. The  last  part  of  the  book 
concerns  Restiveness  and  its  Cure  ; 
which  means,  in  fact,  re-training,  and 
demands  inquiry  as  to  what  method 
should  be  adopted,  or  what  modifi- 
cation of  method,  in  this  respect. 

Like  all  men  who  have  much  to 
do  with  horses,  Major  Dwyer  is  no 
believer  in  vice.  He  inclines  to 
ascribe  restiveness  to  the  blunders 
and  mismanagement  of  those  who 
are '  about  the  animal,  either  as 
grooms  or  trainers ;  and  who  are 
prone,  first,  to  impute  a  fault  to 
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the  horse ;  and,  secondly,  to  attempt 
the  cure  by  some  totally  inadequate, 
if  not  actually  cruel  method. 

It  is  not  as  notorious  as  it  ought 
to  be,  that  the  fearful  accidents,  of 
which  we  daily  read  in  our  news- 
papers, with  horses  either  in  sad- 
dle or  harness,  are  almost  entirely 
owing  to  errors  in  training,  or  mis- 
takes in  bitting  OP-  saddling  ;  that 
the  quietest  animalthat  ever  stepped 
will  become  restive  if  his  tongue 
be  cut  across  by  an  overtightened 
curb,  or  his  respiration  impeded  by 
a  cruelly  -  drawn  girth.  Many  a 
kicker  has  been  made  by  a  galling 
crupper  ;  many  an  incurable  rearer 
by  a  severe  bit  and  a  hard  hand. 

If  all  foreigners,  Frenchmen,  Rus- 
sians, Germans,  and  Italians,  have 
fewer  disasters  with  horse-flesh  than 
ourselves,  and  if  confessedly  we  as 
a  nation  ride  better,  care  more  for 
horses,  and  have  better  horses,  the 
causes  of  this  calamity  must  be 
sought  for  less  in  the  nature  of  the 
English  horse  than  in  that  English 
system  of  training  and  breaking, 
which  recognises  every  difficulty 
as  a  vice  inherent  in  the  animal, 
arid  seeks  to  subdue  by  force  what 
simply  requires  address,  and  that 
subtle  intimation  of  the  rider's  wish, 
to  which  the  horse  would  be  wil- 
lingly obedient  if  he  only  knew  it, 
but  which,  imposed  as  a  tyranny, 
he  resists  proudly  and  defiantly,  as 
becomes  the  stronger  animal. 

Of  medicine  it  is  said  that  the 
difference  between  British  and  for- 
eign physicians  was,  that  the  Eng- 
lish doctors  killed  their  patients, 
the  foreigners  let  them  die.  So  in 
an  opposite  way  it  might  be  stated 
that  foreign  trainers  over-train, 
and  we  in  England  under-teach,  our 
horses ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
there  are  more  horses  in  England 
with  defective  fore  legs  than  abroad; 
while  curb,  spavin,  and  thoroughpin, 
are  certainly  more  frequently  found 
in  foreign  cattle. 

That  half -careless  seat  pressing 
forward  on  the  withers,  and  with 
advanced  leg  impeding  the  shoulder 
action,  so  common  in  England,  pre- 


disposes to  smashed  knees  and 
knotted  f  ore  tendons ;  while  unques- 
tionably the  over-tendency  to  throw 
the  horse  on  his  hind  quarters, 
which  makes  him  much  pleasanter 
to  ride,  and  more  amenable  to  the 
hand,  will  be  frequently  paid  for  in 
capped  hocks. 

The  right  position  on  the  horse's 
back  is  the  first  essential  of  all  rid- 
ing, and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  be- 
fore us  for  a  thorough  explanation 
of  the  matter ;  first,  as  regards  the 
horse;  and, secondly, the  rider.  Nor 
let  the  reader  be  frightened  by  the 
thought  that  he  is  referred  to  some 
slight  knowledge  of  anatomy.  Maj  or 
Dwyer  is  a  very  pleasant  school- 
master, and  makes  our  lessons 
both  instructive  and  amusing.  His 
chapter  on  the  construction  of  the 
horse  is  admirably  written,  and 
plainly  shows  that, though  the  long- 
sword-saddle-bridle  have  been  the 
writer's  accompaniment  for  many  a 
year,  his  earlier  pursuits  inclined 
to  science,  and  those  acquirements 
which  form  the  staple  of  a  highly- 
educated  mind. 

If  it  were  not  unwarrantable  di- 
gression, it  would  be  a  very  tempting 
inquiry  to  go  a  little  into  that  ques- 
tion, as  to  what  fault  in  our  mili- 
tary system  has  lost  us  the  services 
of  many  men  who,  like  the  author 
before  us,  have  left  their  own  coun- 
try to  enter  foreign  armies,  and 
have  brought  to  France,  to  Austria, 
to  Spain,  and  even  to  Russia,  tal- 
ents and  abilities  that  we  certain- 
ly ought  to  have  secured  for  our 
own.  Marshal  Nugent  and  General 
O'Connell  are  great  names  in  Aus- 
tria ;  and,  going  lower  in  rank,  we 
could  quote  many  who  have  gained 
splendid  reputation  for  military 
skill  and  prowess,  and  whose  com- 
rades speak  of  them  as  our  Eng- 
lander,  as  a  title  of  honour. 

Years  and  years  ago  we  heard  of 
a  "  rittmeister  "  who  had  written  a 
small  volume  which  was  adopted 
as  a  sort  of  text-book  on  Cavalry 
Tactics,  and  this  an  Irishman  writ- 
ing in  German.  The  author,  we 
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were  told,  was  a  model  soldier — as 
modest  and  gentle  in  the  camp  as 
he  was  bold  and  headlong  in  the 
field.  He  was  the  chosen  Adjutant 
of  a  distinguished  General,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  late  Prime  Minister  of 
Austria,  Count  Mensdorf,  the  cou- 
sin of  our  own  Queen.  This  same 
Irishman  lived  to  make  the  great 
campaign  of  Austria  in  Italy  ;  to 
distinguish  himself  in  many  a  field ; 
and  now  in  his  peaceful  days  to 
write  this  admirable  little  book  be- 
fore us,  full  of  a  life's  experiences 
of  his  subject,  and  yet  not  more 
marked  by  thorough  knowledge 
and  skill  than  by  deference  and 
modesty. 

I  am  in  no  impatience  to  do  away 
with  the  purchase  system  of  our 
army ;  but  is  there  no  modification 
of  that  system  which  would  secure 
to  us  the  services  of  such  men  as 
this  1  Without  our  borough  repre- 
sentation we  should  not  have  had 
our  Burkes,  our  Cannings,  nor  pro- 
bably in  earlier  life  our  Disraelis 
and  our  Gladstones ;  and  could  we 
not  introduce  into  military  matters 
some  plan  by  which  the  abilities  of 
men  could  be  retained  for  their  own 
country,  who  now  are  driven  to 
seek  employment  abroad  1  Nobody 
will  pretend  to  say  that  we  have  a 
glut  of  such  people;  that  tactical 
knowledge  is  a  drug  with  us ;  and 
that  our  cavalry  regiments  or  our 
riding-schools  are  swarming  with 
Major  Dwyers.  The  real  truth 
being,  that  we  are  singularly  de- 
ficient in  a  class  of  men  who  make 
soldiering  a  career ;  who  care  for  it 
as  such  ;  love  all  its  details,  and  are 
never  happier  than  when  carrying 
out  into  active  service  all  the 
minute  practical  knowledge  they 
have  stored  up  in  peace. 

The  little  volume  we  are  now 
discussing  will  sufficiently  show 
how  much  we  have  to  learn,  on  a 
subject  which  most  Englishmen 
deem  their  own,  from  the  practice 
of  foreign  armies.  When  we  know 
that  sore  backs  alone  can  disable 
a  cavalry  force ;  that  a  regiment 
numerically  three  hundred  strong 


may  not  be  able  to  bring  a  hundred 
and  fifty  mounted  troopers  into 
the  field ;  that  Lord  Cardigan's 
reconnaissance  into  the  Dobrudscha 
left  him  but  a  handful  of  men  fit 
for  duty  ;  that  at  Solferino  3500 
horses  were  available  out  of  a 
force  of  10,200; — it  is  time  to  in- 
quire by  what  system  of  care  and 
precaution  the  Austrians  contrive 
to  avoid  this  disaster.  And  that 
they  do  so  we  ourselves  can  amply 
testify.  We  remember  the  arrival 
of  a  light  cavalry  regiment,  the 
"  Lichtenstein  Chevaux  Legers,"  at 
a  remote  part  of  the  empire,  after 
a  long  and  weary  march  in  deep 
winter.  The  regiment  numbered 
eighteen  hundred  mounted  men, 
and  we  were  curious  to  know  how 
many  were  passed  in  review  by  the 
General  who  inspected  them  on 
the  day  after  their  coming :  we 
learned  that  less  than  twenty  horses 
were  reported  sick ;  and  these  in- 
cluded snow  ophthalmia,  kicks  and 
injuries  by  accidents,  and  the  other 
disasters  of  a  long  march. 

As  this  is  a  question  which 
touches  the  hunting-man  and  the 
road-rider  almost  equally  with  the 
dragoon,  and  as  it  is  a  point  on 
which  a  great  deal  of  error  and  no 
small  share  of  ignorance  prevail,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  second  and  third  chapters 
of  this  volume,  in  which  the  saddle, 
its  shape,  size,  and  bearings  are 
fully  treated,  and  the  position  of 
the  rider  defined  by  rules  which 
cannot  be  controverted,  nor,  what  is 
equally  valuable,  be  mistaken.  On 
nothing  is  Major  Dwyer  more  right- 
fully insistent  than  on  the  superi- 
ority of  the  surcingle  to  the  girth 
as  a  means  of  attaching  the  saddle. 

"  Direct  proof  of  the  correctness  of . 
what  is  advanced  here  may  be  obtained 
in  the  following  manner :  Take  a  longish 
saddle  on  which  the  girth -straps  (or 
points)  are  fixed  forward ;  girth  the 
horse  tolerably  tightly;  now  put  a 
rider  in  the  saddle— the  heavier  he  is 
the  more  apparent  will  the  result  be — 
and  get  him  to  sit  well  back.  *  You  will 
find,  by  putting  your  fingers  flat  between 
the  girth  and  the  horse's  chest  before  the 
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man  mounts,  that,  on  his  taking  his  seat 
as  above,  the  girth  will  be  drawn  forcibly 
upwards ;  a  proof  that  the  saddle  must 
have  relinquished  in  a  corresponding 
degree  its  previous  '  gripe '  of  the  horse's 
back,  or  rather  shoulder.  Now  let  your 
man  dismount,  loosen  the  girths  a  little, 
and  put  a  surcingle  right  over  the  middle 
of  the  saddle ;  draw  this  equally  tight  as 
the  girth  had  been  previously,  and  put 
your  rider  once  more  into  the  saddle, 
making  him,  however,  sit  exactly  in  the 
middle  over  the  surcingle  :  your  finger, 
if  placed  as  before,  will  now  tell  you,  if 
it  should  not  be  apparent  to  the  eye, 
that  the  surcingle  has  become  looser,  the 
saddle  has  assumed  a  more  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  horse's  back  throughout, 
and  is  sure  not  to  slip  or  wound." 

Scarcely  second  to  this  in  im- 
portance is  the  position  of  the 
stirrup,  which  in  nearly  all  Eng- 
lish saddles  is  too  far  forward. 

"  The  point  from  which  the  stirrup  is 
suspended  has  nearly  an  equal  influence 
on  the  stability  of  the  saddle,  and  a  much 
greater  one  on  the  form  of  the  seat  than 
the  position  of  the  girths.  If  the  stir- 
rups be  wrong,  all  the  rest  being  right 
will  be  of  little  avail.*  What  is  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  stirrups  besides 
enabling  us  to  mount  our  horses  ?  The 
first  and  most  obvious  one  is  to  give  the 
rider  lateral  support,  to  prevent  his  slip- 
ping off  to  the  right  or  left  by  his  seat 
revolving  round  the  horse's  body  as  a 
wheel  does  round  an  axle.  In  riding 
bare-backed,  or  on  a  saddle  without 
stirrups,  if  the  rider  falls  it  is  most 
generally  to  one  side,  and  not  directly 
forwards  or  backwards  ;  and  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  more  directly  under  the 
rider's  seat  the  stirrups  be  suspended, 
the  more  efficiently  will  they  perform 
this  duty,  the  resistance  offered  by  them 
being  perpendicularly  upwards,  or  pre- 
cisely in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  which  the  weight  falls,  which  is  per- 
pendicularly downwards  ;  whereas,  if  the 
stirrups  be  suspended  at  a  distance  from 
the  rider's  seat,  they  act  at  an  angle  to 
the  line  of  fall :  they  may,  and  always 
do,  in  such  a  position  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fall,  but  they  cannot  meet 
and  prevent  it  so  efficiently  as  when 
placed  under  the  seat.  The* second  use 


of  these  contrivances  is  to  enable  the 
rider,  for  various  purposes,  to  rise  in 
his  saddle  by  standing  in  the  stirrups. 
And  here. a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
as  to  whether  it  is  the  rider's  object  to 
transmit  his  own  weight  indirectly 
through  the  stirrups  to  the  saddle  at 
the  same  point  at  which  he  previously 
applied  it  directly  with  his  seat,  or  at 
some  other  point.  In  the  first  case  it 
is  very  obvious  that  the  stirrups  are  best 
placed  exactly  under  the  rider's  seat ; 
for,  putting  aside  any  changes  of  the 
position  of  his  own  body  from  the  hips 
upwards  he  may  please  to  make,  every- 
thing remains  as  before,  and  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  horse  is  not  disturbed.  In 
the  second  case,  on  the  contrary,  sup- 
posing the  stirrups  to  be  placed  far 
forwards,  and  the  rider  far  back  in  the 
saddle,  standing  in  the  stirrups  will  at 
once  throw  the  weight  from  one  end  of 
the  saddle  to  the  other  ;  make  this  press 
partially  on  the  horse's  back  instead  of 
equably,  as  in  the  first  case,  which  see- 
sawing must  tend  to  make  the  saddle 
shift,  and  must  also  alter  the  equilibrium 
of  the  horse,  throwing  its  weight  more 
forward,  consequently  rendering  the  ani- 
mal incapable  of  turning  sharply  and 
handily,  and,  if  done  suddenly,  fre- 
quently even  bringing  it  to  a  dead  halt. 
In  hunting,  sharp  turns  are  seldom  re- 
quired, whilst  speed  is  ;  and  therefore 
there  is  a  justification  for  throwing  the 
weight  forwards  or  backwards,  especially 
in  jumping  ;  but  even  this  has  certain 
limits,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Again, 
in  road-riding,  the  English  fashion  of 
trotting  requires  a  man  to  rise  in  his 
stirrups ;  but  there  is  really  no  reason 
why  he  should  therefore  sacrifice  the 
lateral  support  spoken  of  above  to  the 
extent  one  often  sees,  or  throw  such  a 
surplusage  of  weight  on  his  horse's  fore- 
hand. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
rides  less  safely  by  so  doing,  for  a  sharp 
wheel-round  of  a  shying  horse  is  more 
likely  to  bring  him  down  ;  but  this 
question  of  trotting  must  be  also  re- 
served for  a  future  chapter." 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
author's  judgment  on  the  question, 
whether  in  teaching  it  would  be 
better  to  discard  the  use  of  the 
bridle  or  the  stirrup  1  We  go  with 
him  completely  in  opinion  that 


*  "  Any  defects  that  may  exist  in  the  English  cavalry  seat,  and  the  very  glaring 
ones  that  are  very  obvious  in  the  French  seat,  and  were  the  immediate  causes  of  all 
the  sore  backs  in  the  campaign  of  1859,  depend  on  the  wrong  position  of  the  stirrup 
in  the  respective  military  saddles." 
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"rein-riding,"   or    holding  on   by 
the  bridle,  is  the   greatest  of   all 
faults  in  horsemanship.     It  would 
be  far  better  to  dispense  with  the 
bridle  in  early  school  practice  than 
with  the  stirrups.     That  lightness 
of  hand  can  only  be  the  gift  of  those 
whose  seat  on  horseback  is  not  at 
all  dependent  on  the  bridle,  is  rea- 
son enough  for  securing  the  seat 
before  attending  to  the  bridle-hand. 
If  the  fault  of  rein-riding  could  be 
limited  to  the  discomfort  or  inse- 
curity of  the  individual  who  prac- 
tised it — if  the  luckless  offender 
could  be  made  to  pay  the  whole  pen- 
alty himself — we  should  not,  per- 
haps, stigmatise  it  with  such  sever- 
ity ;  but  unhappily  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  demoralisation  extends 
to  the  miserable  animal  he  bestrides; 
and  the  horse  whose  "  mouth"  had 
possibly  been  made  perfection  by 
care  and  skill,  will,  in  one  day  of 
such  ignorant  horsemanship,  be  so 
vitiated,  so  "  untuned,"  as  to  ren- 
der the  animal  irritable  in  temper 
and  uncertain  in  action,  and,  with 
a  continuance   of    the  practice,  a 
"regular  brute."     We  speak  with 
some  painful  recollections  in  this 
matter.     Among   others  we  recall 
having  lent  a  cob,  trained  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  that  a  touch  of 
the  finger  would  have   sufficed  to 
intimate  to  him  the   rider's  wish, 
to  a  certain  sailor  friend  who  as- 
sured us  he  could  ride.     We  knew 
him  to  be  a  clever  fellow  in  his 
own  career — a  gunnery-lieutenant, 
with  heaven  knows  what  number  of 
"good"  marks  for  the  "Excellent," 
and  what  is  called  a  most  promising 
young   officer;  but  he  brought  us 
back  our  beast  smashed   on  both 
knees,  and  with  a  bleeding  mouth, 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after    he    mounted    him,    though 
we  had  not  believed,  till  the  dis- 


aster occurred,  that  there  was  a 
man  in  her  Majesty's  service  could 
have  thrown  the  animal  down  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  lasso. 

The  resources  of  a  bad  rider  are, 
however,  like  the  x  of  algebra,  an 
unknown  quantity,  and  the  mis- 
chief of  one  single  day's  ineptness 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  damage 
that  would  be  done  to  a  pianoforte 
in  perfect  tune  by  a  coarse  fellow 
hammering  over  the  notes  with  a 
cleaver  till  he  smashed  the  strings 
and  split  the  soundboard. 

When  one  bethinks  him  of  all 
the  nice  treatment  and  delicate 
handling  it  has  taken  to  make  the 
mouth  of  a  pleasant  horse,  to  have 
got  his  neck  arched  to  its  due  de- 
gree, and  to  have  placed  him  in  that 
position  of  perfect  balance  in  which 
to  mount  him  is  a  positive  luxury, 
the  mere  thought  of  submitting 
him  to  an  ignorant  or  a  careless 
hand,  is  something  little  short  of  a 
profanation ;  and  yet  this  is  a  spe- 
cies of  courtesy  to  which  we  are 
daily  driven — the  individual  profit- 
ing by  which  not  having  the  very 
faintest  conception  of  the  sacrifice 
to  which  our  politeness  has  led  us. 

Be  it  a  maxim,  therefore :  Seldom 
lend  your  horse  to  a  sailor,  never 
to  a  Frenchman,  and  as  little  as 
you  can  to  any  one  at  all. 

We  commend  the  chapter  on  Bits 
and  Bitting  especially  to  the 
reader's  attention.  It  is  written 
with  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  combines  everything 
that  experience  guided  by  admir- 
able good  sense  and  good  temper 
can  write,  to  make  it  a  text-book 
for  the  rider. 

There  are  few  men  who  are  in- 
terested about  horses  who  will  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  book ; 
there  is  no  man  who  keeps  a  horse 
that  should  not  read  it. 
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THE  '  Times '  jubilantly  informed 
the  world  the  other  day,  that  during 
one  of  Mr  Gladstone's  election  tours 
in  Lancashire  50,000  of  his  words 
had  been  telegraphed  to  their  of- 
fice. The  immortal  gods  are  na- 
turally reticent,  and  we  have  not 
heard  that  they  shared  the  elation 
of  the  metropolitan  Jove.  There 
is  an  observation  made  by  Thomas 
Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  in  one  of 
his  philosophical  writings,  which 
Professor  Wilson  used  to  repeat: 
"  Words  are  wise  men's  coun- 
ters—  they  do  but  reckon  with 
them ;  but  they  are  the  money  of 
fools;"  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  sort  of  reception  which 
Mr  Thomas  Carlyle,  at  least,  must 
have  given  to  the  above  piece  of 
news,  if  it  got  all  the  way  to  Chel- 
sea: "Idle  words  could  once  escape 
unrecorded  —  dispersed  in  empty 
air  by  the  merciful  gods.  But  now, 
alas  !  they  are  not  carried  away  in- 
nocently on  the  breeze ;  they  are 
captured  by  shorthand  writers, 
transmitted  by  electricity,  stereo- 
typed by  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
A  triumph  of  mechanical  contriv- 
ance, unquestionably;  but,  to  put 
it  to  no  worthier  purpose  than  the 
preservation  of  voluminous  elec- 
tioneering palaver,  far  better  for- 
gotten —  is  it  not  lamentable  1 
The  foresaid  number  of  words  is 
equal,  or  thereby,  we  may  assume, 
to  the  whole  literature  of  antiqui- 
ty !  This  vain  expenditure  of  hu- 
man labour,  this  waste  of  human 
ingenuity,  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
astounding  and  portentous  features 
of  the  mellifluous  age,  the  golden 
Gladstonian  era,  on  which  we  en- 
ter." 

Among  these  50,000  words,  how- 
ever, were  one  half-dozen  which 
deserve  to  be  remembered.  Pas- 
sionately appealing  to  the  men 
of  Lancashire  not  to  dismiss  him 
from  their  service,  and  replying  to 
the  argument  that  he  had  secured 


a  seat  elsewhere,  the  orator  said  in 
effect,  "  Greenwich  is  a  very  differ- 
ent constituency  from  Lancashire. 
It  does  not  carry  the  same  author- 
ity with  the  empire.  Its  vote,  in- 
deed, tells  quite  as  effectively  in  a 
party  division ;  but  the  moral  dif- 
ference is  immense.  For  when  we 
ask  the  national  verdict  on  an  im- 
perial issue,  votes  must  be  weighed 
as  well  as  counted."  We  propose 
to  inquire  (following  out  Mr  Glad- 
stone's suggestion)  on  which  side 
the  weight  of  the  vote  recorded  in 
England  during  last  November  was 
given.  It  is  at  the  present  moment 
a  most  important  inquiry.  The 
numerical  majority  of  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons  may  determine 
the  fate  of  a  Ministry;  the  fate  of 
a  national  institution  must  depend 
upon  their  weight.  It  is,  moreover, 
from  a  party  point  of  view,  both 
prospectively  and  retrospectively,  a 
very  interesting  inquiry.  The  Con- 
stitution, since  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  dissolved,  has  undergone 
an  organic  change.  The  franchise 
has  been  extended.  Household  suf- 
frage has  become  law.  Less  than 
two  years  ago  Mr  Lowe  described 
in  graphic  language  the  Iliad  of 
woes  through  which  we  were  about 
to  pass.  A  republic,  with  or  with- 
out Mr  Bright  as  President,  was 
visible  in  the  not  distant  future  : 
meanwhile  the  Tories  had  cut  their 
own  throats.  Before  the  elections 
of  1868  were  concluded,  they  would, 
as  a  political  party,  be  extinct  as 
the  dodo.  Well,  the  elections  are 
over,  and  even  the  most  timid  of 
us,  after  our  dive  into  the  deep 
sea,  are  shaking  our  wings  again, 
and  feeling  that  the  experiment  is 
really  much  pleasanter  than  we  had 
ventured  to  expect.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  has  invigorated  Conser- 
vatism. The  Tory  party  has  vol- 
untarily widened  its  borders,-  and 
the  experience  of  the  elections 
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demonstrates,  as  its  leaders  had 
believed,  that  it  flourishes  most 
vigorously  when  "  broad-based  upon 
the  people's  will."  Even  the  Cas- 
sandra of  Calne  (now  of  the  Ex- 
chequer), if  not  discomfited,  is  _si- 
lent, — the  vaticinations  of  calamity 
and  disaster  somehow  won't  come 
true,  and  the  prophet's  business  is 
gone.  Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  Tory  gentlemen  have  been  re- 
turned to  Parliament  by  the  English 
democracy,  and  Mr  Bright  is  not 
President  of  the  Republic,  but  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade.  All 
men  can  see  that  the  Tory  party  is 
still  intact ;  but  we  are  convinced 
that  an  examination  of  the  electoral 
returns  will  show  that  it  is  at  the 
present  moment  substantially  more 
powerful  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  since  1846,  and  specially  that 
upon  the  question  of  the  day  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  England 
has  been  elicited  with  remarkable 
distinctness. 

The  opinion  of  the  people  of 
England,  we  say  advisedly  ;  for  it 
is  clear  to  every  statesman  that, 
except  with  the  deliberate  consent 
of  the  JSnglish  people,  the  English 
Church  must  not  and  cannot  be 
dismembered.  The  issue  is  one  on 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  constituencies  of  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  kingdom  —  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Connaught, 
jthe  Voluntaries  of  Scotland,  the 
/Welsh  Dissenters — cannot  be  per- 
vmitted  to  overrule  the  judgment  of 
the  empire.  There  are,  moreover, 
special  reasons  why  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  the  elective  bodies 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  should  on 
this  occasion  be  narrowly  and  jeal- 
ously scrutinised. 

As  regards  the  southern  districts 
of  Ireland,  more  or  less  tainted 
with  disloyalty,  the  proposition 
cannot  well  be  controverted. 
When  a  Conservative  candidate 
cannot  appear  on  the  hustings 
without  getting  his  head  broken, 
when  a  Conservative  voter  cannot 
go  to  the  poll  without  the  risk  of 
being  shot  down  in  the  street,  we 
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need  not  wonder  that  in  such  dis- 
tricts the  Constitution — the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Act  as  well 
as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — should 
be  virtually  suspended.     Anything 
like  a  contest  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land was  sure  to  produce  a  serious 
breach  of  the  peace;   and  we  are 
not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the 
Conservative    party    should    have 
declined  to   embarrass  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  public  safe- 
ty.    In  certain  circumstances  they 
would  not  have   been   entitled  to 
have  shrunk  from  the  performance 
of  their  Constitutional  functions. 
Under  certain  conditions  it  would 
have  become  their  imperative  duty 
to   exercise   the  franchise   at  any 
risk.      But    these    conditions    do 
not  exist  in  the  disaffected  districts 
of  Ireland  ;  for  the  verdict  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  of  the  flocks 
they  drive  to   the   polling-booths, 
cannot  be  permitted  to  alter    or 
qualify  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
British  Parliament  may  ultimately 
arrive.     It  was  quite  clear,  indeed, 
that    the   Irish   Romanists  would 
vote  in  a  body  for  the  destruction 
of  the  rival  episcopate — a  fact  which 
should    be    seriously  weighed  by 
those  who  support  Mr  Gladstone's 
policy  on  the  plea  that  it  will  pro- 
mote   the    interests    of    religious 
liberty.     It  may  hereafter  appear 
that  the  free  Protestant  intelligence 
of  the  empire  is  in  favour  of   de- 
voting to   Irish   secular  uses   the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
Church  of  England ;   but  the  gift 
must  be  a  free  and  voluntary  dedi- 
cation :  England  will  never  permit 
it  to  be  extorted  by  the   clamour 
of    a    disaffected  populace   and   a 
fanatical    priesthood.      The    Irish 
Church  may  be  doomed  ;  but  we 
venture  to  believe  that  it  will  sur- 
vive until  the  majority  in  favour 
of  disestablishment  is  not  mainly 
composed  of  the  nominees  of  an 
Ultramontane  hierarchy.      On  the 
other  hand,  the  elections  have  shown 
that    the     northern     and    eastern 
provinces,  the  metropolis  and  the 
university,    are    still    sound    and 
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loyal.  The  counties  of  Dublin  and 
Monaghan  have  been  won  by  great 
majorities  ;  and  the  Constitutional 
losses  in  Belfast  and  one  or  two  of 
the  Ulster  boroughs  are  not  per- 
manent gains  to  Mr  Gladstone. 
The  dissensions  among  the  Con- 
servatives in  that  quarter — mainly 
due,  indeed,  to  the  strength  and 
intensity  of  the  Orange  and  anti- 
Catholic  sentiment  —  are  to  be 
deplored ;  but  we  believe  that,  be- 
fore another  election  takes  place, 
their  divisions  will  be  healed ;  that 
wise  and  conciliatory  counsels  will 
prevail  ;  and  that  these  famous 
steadfast  Protestant  communities 
will  again,  as  of  old,  present  an 
unbroken  front  to  the  enemy. 

We  do  not  look  at  the  issue  of 
the  Scotch  elections  simply  from 
a  party  point  of  view  when  we  say 
that  we.  regard  it  with  deep  regret. 
The  intellectual  Liberal  cannot 
witness  this  unprecedented  agree- 
ment of  opinion  throughout  a  whole 
province  without  a  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort and  apprehension.  Party 
government,  of  course,  becomes  im- 
possible when  there  are  no  parties, 
or  (which  comes  practically  to  the 
same  thing)  when  there  is  one  only. 
We  may  call  each  other  as  ugly 
names  as  we  can  invent ;  but  both 
Whig  and  Tory  are  aware  that  the 
vigour  of  our  public  life  depends 
mainly  upon  the  keenness  of  our 
political  antagonism.  When  awhole 
people  march  like  a  regiment  and 
vote  like  a  machine,  when  a  military 
monotony  of  sentiment  takes  posses- 
sion of  them,  and  whatever  is  eccen- 
tric or  original  or  independent  in  re- 
ligious or  political  life  is  coarsely  and 
stupidly  repressed,  one  is  tempted  to 
inquire  how  far  the  influences  which 
have  produced  these  results  are 
truly  Liberal,  and  how  far  the  cul- 
ture to  which  they  are  due  can  be 
regarded  as  catholic.  A  vulgar  and 
illiterate  form  of  dissent  has  gra- 
dually been  gaining  ascendancy 
throughout  Scotland.  It  is  narrow 
in  sympathy,  ungenerous  in  temper, 
fanatical  in  belief,  tyrannical  in 
practice.  Its  ministers,  Puritanic 


in  demeanour,  ascetic  in  profession, 
do  not  hesitate,  nevertheless,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  secular  poli- 
tics, and  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
world.  The  sect  is  all-powerful  in 
the  metropolis  (where  it  plays  such 
pranks  before  high  heaven  as  make 
not  the  angels  only,  but  even  Whig 
lawyers  and  Whig  journals  weep), 
and  there  are  few  provincial  burghs 
where  it  has  not  enlisted  a  majority 
of  the  electors.  The  most  Radical 
elector  in  the  most  Radical  constitu- 
ency is  sure  to  belong  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  Scotland  poli- 
tical Radicalism  and  ecclesiastical 
intemperance  have  become  convert- 
ible terms.  The  regime  which  it 
desires  to  inaugurate  is  one  of  mean 
monotony  and  abject  intellectual 
bondage, — a  social  state,  in  certain 
aspects,  not  unlike  that  described  in 
the  passage  from  the  *  Leviathan ; 
which  Mr  Henry  Taylor  has  pre- 
fixed to  '  Philip  Van  Arteveldte '  : 
"  No  arts,  no  letters,  no  society, — 
and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  continual 
fear  and  danger  of  violence,  and 
the  life  of  man  solitary,  poor,  nasty, 
brutish/'  It  is  this  faction  which, 
as  Parliamentary  electors,  have 
made  the  reputable  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  ashamed  of  their  re- 
nowned and  lettered  city.  It  is 
this  faction  which,  as  patrons  of 
the  University,  have  placed  an  ob- 
scure Doctor  of  a  Voluntary  Church 
in  the  chair  of  Dugald  Stewart  and 
John  Wilson.  It  is  this  faction 
which,  as  patrons  of  the  Church, 
manifested  a  yet  graver  disregard 
of  the  restraints  and  decencies 
and  obligations  of  public  life,  when 
they  appointed  a  successor  to  the 
late  Dr  Lee  simply  upon  the  ground 
that  the  appointment  would  prove 
obnoxious  to  the  congregation  over 
which  he  was  placed.  These  are 
the  men  to  whom,  in  their  own 
estimation,  the  direction  of  mo- 
dern "progress"  has  been  intrust- 
ed. To  these  narrow  and  malig- 
nant bigots  (bigots  out  of  whom 
all  the  heroic  fire  of  the  old  Cove- 
nant has  died),  the  merciless  ex- 
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clusiveness  of  Scottish  piety  is  its 
most  attractive  feature;  and  they 
would  fain  carry,  if  they  could, 
their  Jewish  Sabbaths,  their  sump- 
tuary enactments,  and  their  de- 
structive Calvinism,  across  the 
Border.  We  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  England  will  submit  to 
another  incursion  of  the  Puritans, 
or  that  she  will  allow  this  ragged 
army  from  Scotland  to  hurt  the 
culture  of  her  intellectual,  and  the 
freedom  of  her  religious,  life. 

The '  Spectator '  has  said  that  the 
first  Parliament  elected  under  the 
democratic  Reform  Bill  will  be  the 
most  "  Philistine  "  on  record,  and 
a  not  inconsiderable  contingent 
will  certainly  come  from  north  of 
the  Tweed.  The  Scottish  represen- 
tatives have  never,  since  the  repre- 
sentation of  Scotland  was  handed 
over  to  the  Radicals,  stood  well  with 
the  House.  It  must  be  sorrowfully 
admitted  that,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, they  have  been  regarded 
as  bores.  Their  deadly  monotony 
was  more  than  human  nature  could 
stand.  Mr  Smollett  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell  were  the 
only  two  independent  members  in 
the  late  Parliament  who  were  lis- 
tened to  with  patience.  Mr  Smol- 
lett's caustic  pungency  smacked 
of  the  ancestral  wit.  Sir  William 
Stirling-Maxwell  needs  no  eulo- 
gium  from  us.  He  enjoys  a  national, 
a  European,  reputation  ;  he  com- 
bines the  finest  culture  of  the 
scholar,  the  fairest  gifts  of  the 
orator,  with  eminent  practical 
sagacity,  with  unrivalled  experi- 
ence, with  prodigious  general  in- 
fluence ;  he  appreciates,  as  the  man 
of  genius  alone  can  appreciate,  the 
weak  points  and  the  strong  points  of 
his  countrymen's  character  and  of 
his  country's  institutions.  The  pub- 
lic services  which  he  has  rendered 
have  been  rendered  by  him  without 
reference  to  party.  His  last  act,  as 
member  for  Perthshire,  was  to  use 
his  influence  with  Mr  Disraeli  to 
obtain,  in  consideration  of  the  emi- 
nent abilities  and  character  of  her 
husband,  a  pension  for  the  widow 


of  Dr  Robert  Lee.  Neither  Sir  W. 
Stirling-Maxwell  nor  Mr  Smollett, 
however,  have  been  permitted  to 
retain  their  seats,  and  the  Scottish 
Philistines  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  "  Scottish  Parliament "  as 
flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  as  a 
Dissenting  synod  —  an  assembly 
from  which  genius  is  banished,  and 
which  resents  the  very  appearance 
of  a  jest. 

But  though  we  regret  to  think 
that  the  recent  elections  show  that 
the  influence  of  a  fanatical  and  un- 
scrupulous party  has  begun  to  ex- 
tend beyond  our  municipal  boun- 
daries, there  are  certain  consider- 
ations which  ought  to  be  fairly 
weighed,  and  which,  we  think,  tend 
to  indicate  that  the  real  majorities 
in  the  county  constituencies  are 
still  loyal  to  the  Monarchy  and  to 
the  Church.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  intimidation  has  been  largely 
practised.  Intimidation  by  land- 
lords is  now  very  much  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  but  it  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  more  serious  form  of  intimi- 
dation (more  serious  because  more 
impalpable  and  more  difficult  to 
check) — the  intimidation  of  the 
mob.  The  agricultural  population 
is  Conservative  by  tradition  and  as- 
sociation, and  if  left  to  itself  would 
obey  its  natural  instincts.  But 
many  of  the  small  country  villages 
are  nests  of  Radicals — hives  of  Dis- 
sent. The  Reform  Bill  has  enfran- 
chised a  goodly  number  of  these  vil- 
lage democrats,  while  it  has  failed 
to  confer  the  franchise  upon  many 
who  are  more  closely  allied  with 
the  land,  and  with  those  to  whom 
it  belongs.  The  polling-booths  for 
the  counties,  moreover,  are  com- 
monly placed  either  in  these  villages 
or  in  the  larger  burghs.  The  Con- 
servative voter,  riding  in  from  his 
farm  to  record  his  vote,  has  to  pass 
through  a  crowd  of  village  "roughs," 
who,  if  they  do  not  break  his  head, 
as  sometimes  happens,  assail  him 
with  the  coarse  taunts  and  vulgar 
invective  with  which  they  are  un- 
happily too  familiar.  The  minister 
of  a  Perthshire  parish,  the  Rev.  Mr 
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Rankin,  has  drawn  a  characteristic 
and  graphic  picture  of  the  election 
scenes  which  take  place  in  a  petty 
community  crowded  with  Radicals 
and  Voluntaries,  and  of  the  little 
bigotries,  the  little  spites,  the  little 
insolences,  the  little  persecutions, 
which  the  free  and  independent  sup- 
porters of  Mr  Gladstone  manifest  at 
such  times.  We  are  bound  to  ad- 
mit, however,  that  the  truthfulness 
of  the  representation  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  chairman  of  the  Local 
Radical  Committee  in  a  letter,  which 
is  a  gem  in  its  way,  and  which 
Thackeray  would  have  enjoyed  : — 

"  MUTHILL  Dec.  1st  1868. 
"Sin, — In  your  impression  of  thurs- 
day  the  25th  ult.  there  appeard  a  letter 
from  the  Rev  James  RanKine ;  Manse, 
Muthill,  purporting  to  be  a  description 
of  a  '  Perthshire  Villiage  during  an  Elec- 
tion," in  which  he  narriates  certain  acts 
of  violence  which  he  says  were  perpe- 
trated upon  himself  and  his  consevitave 
friends  in  this  place  and  which  he 
charges  Mr  Parker's  Local  Committee 
with  concerting  and  organising.  We  the 
Members  ef  that  committee  beg  to  state 
for  the  information  of  your  readers  that 
the  charge  is  a  gross  falsehood  and  ut- 
terly without  foundation  ik  fact. — We 
are  &c. 

"By  order  of  the  Committee 

"  JAMES  MORRISON  Chairman." 

One  can  understand,  after  spelling 
through  this  letter,  why,  to  Mr 
Morrison  and  his  brother  commit- 
tee-men, Sir  William  Stirling-Max- 
well's fame,  culture,  and  liberal 
manliness  should  have  proved  dis- 
tasteful. These  ignoble  forms  of 
intimidation  are  ordeals  which 
county  voters,  very  much  in  ear- 
nest, would  of  course  be  prepared 
to  encounter;  but  it  happens  un- 
luckily, at  the  present  moment, 
that  the  county  Conservative  voter 
is  not  very  much  in  earnest.  He 
has  one  or  two  pet  grievances  of 
his  own,  which  have  been  freely,  if 
somewhat  dishonestly,  used  by  the 
Radical  candidates.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  law  for  the  protection 
of  game.  The  over-preservation  of 
game  (a  practice  not  unknown  to 


certain  wealthy  Whig  potentates, 
who  do  not  even  follow  the  example 
set  by  Chantrey  the  sculptor  with 
his  famous  woodcocks — 

"  Driven  from  northern  wilds  that  would 

have  starved  'em, 

Chantrey  first  shot,  and  then  he  carved 
'em/'— 

for  they  cart  off  the  produce  of 
their  battues  to  the  nearest  market- 
town)  is  a  growing  evil,  and  one 
which  naturally  excites  the  resent- 
ment of  the  farmer  who  sees  his 
laird's  hares  and  rabbits  making 
havoc  among  his  turnips.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell  is  prepared 
to  support  (and  in  point  of  fact 
was  instrumental  last  session  in  in- 
troducing) a  reasonable  measure  of 
redress, — the  only  sort  of  measure 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  has  the  slightest  chance 
of  being  carried.  But  when  asked 
to  support  a  visionary  and  Utopian 
proposition,  he  wisely  and  with 
true  self-respect  declined  to  do  so. 
"  As  to  game,"  he  said  on  the  hus- 
tings— 

"As  to  game,  I  have  always  depre- 
cated and  deplored  its  undue  preserva- 
tion, and  the  unpleasant  feelings  thereby 
engendered  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
I  may  appeal  to  my  own  practice  in  the 
matter  as  being  more  conclusive  with 
regard  to  my  views  than  any  amount  of 
profession.  I  have  supported,  and  am 
again  ready  to  support,  the  only  practi- 
cal measure  for  the  removal  of  the  griev- 
ance that  has  yet  been  proposed  or  ad- 
vocated by  reasonable  authority — the 
Bill  known  as  that  of  Mr  M 'Lagan  and 
the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 
That  measure  1  believe  the  Scotch  mem- 
bers could  pass  into  law,  if  they  will 
agree  to  make  the  attempt.  The  at- 
tempt shall  at  least  receive  any  help 
that  1  can  give  it.  As  to  proposals 
which  have  no  chance  of  being  listened 
to  by  Parliament,  I  should  think  it  un- 
worthy to  stand  here  and  dangle  such 
proposals  before  the  eyes  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  this  county,  merely  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a  few  votes." 

His  Radical  opponent,  who  had 
no  particular  reputation  to  endan- 
ger, was  not  restrained  by  these 
weak  and  fastidious  scruples.  Any 
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covenant  about  game  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  ought,  he  declared, 
to  be  made  pactum  illicitum  !  The 
consequence  of  this  irritation  was, 
that  the  Conservative  farmers  in 
many  counties,  though  they  would 
not  actually  vote  against  their 
party,  became  apathetic,  and  in  the 
end  did  not  vote  at  all.  They 
knew  that  if  they  went  to  the 
polling-booths  they  would  proba- 
bly be  bespattered  with  mud  (both 
literal  and  figurative),  nor  were 
they  altogether  unwilling  to  see 
whether  this  fluent  English  gen- 
tleman, who  undertook,  if  sent  to 
Parliament,  to  extirpate  game  and 
abolish  the  game-laws,  would  be  as 
good  as  his  word.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  they  discover,  in  Perth- 
shire as  elsewhere,  that  they  have 
made  an  egregious  blunder.  They 
have  lost  the  services  of  men  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  local  wants  and  habits  and 
usages.  They  have  elected  men 
who  are  not  merely  ignorant  of 
Scotland  and  Scottish  idiosyncra- 
sies, but  who  have  promised  that 
which  neither  Scotsman  nor  Eng- 
lishman can  perform.  At  next 
election  the  inevitable  reaction  will 
bear  bitter  fruit.  The  Radical  par- 
ty will  find  that  they  were  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish,  when,  spec- 
ulating upon  a  trumpery  agricul- 
tural discontent,  they  determined 
to  eject  such  a  man  as  "  Stirling  of 
Keir,"  and  brought  down  an  Eng- 
lishman to  discharge  the  ungracious 
task  which  no  Scottish  gentleman 
would  undertake.  It  is  said  that 
the  attack  was  prompted  by  Mr 
Gladstone,  who  resented  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell's  presence  at 
the  Edinburgh  banquet  to  Mr  Dis- 
raeli ;  but  we  refuse  to  believe  that 
even  Mr  Gladstone,  childishly  sen- 
sitive as  he  has  too  often  proved 
himself  to  be,  could  have  been 
guilty  of  such  undignified  malig- 
nity. It  ought  to  be  noted,  more- 
over, that  in  spite  of  this  unworthy 
truckling  to  local  passions,  the 
majorities  by  which  the  Scottish 
counties  were  won  could  not  have 


been  considered  decisive,  even  had 
the  plain  issue  of  Whig  or  Tory, 
establishment  or  disestablishment, 
been  honestly  put  before  the  elec- 
tors. The  Perthshire  and  Mid- 
Lothian  majorities  exceeded  200 ; 
but  Alderman  Waterlow  in  Dum- 
fries was  only  44  ahead  of  Major 
Walker ;  Mr  Finnic  in  North  Ayr- 
shire was  only  89  ahead  of  Mr 
Montgomerie ;  and  in  South  Ayr- 
shire Sir  David  Wedderburn  literal- 
ly won  by  a  head,  Colonel  Alexan- 
der being  just  25  behind. 

What  we  have  said  will,  we  hope, 
have  served  to  show  how  it  happens 
that  the  Radical  victories  in  the 
Scottish  counties  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  testing  the  opinions  of  the 
electors  upon  the  Irish  Church 
question,  nor  indeed  upon  any  ques- 
tion of  imperial  politics.  No  one, 
of  course,  ever  doubted  that  the 
votes  of  the  democratic  Presbyte- 
rian Dissenters  would  be  recorded 
for  the  suppression  of  Episcopacy 
in  Ireland.  They  have  no  objec- 
tion to  disestablish  the  Church  in 
Ireland,  and  they  would  vote  with 
even  greater  cordiality  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  in 
England.  If  they  could  have  their 
own  way,  the  Prelatic  and  apostate 
communion  against  which  their 
fathers  protested — a  communion  to 
which  they  cherish  a  keener  and 
fresher  hostility  than  they  bear  to 
Rome  herself — would  not  exist  for 
another  session.  Misapplying  the 
words  of  Scripture,  as  Mr  Lowe 
misapplied  them  (for  they  are  cu- 
riously and  indecently  misapplied 
to  a  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Christ),  they  would  say  of  the 
whole  Episcopate,  English  and 
Irish,  "  Cut  it  down,  why  cumber- 
eth  it  the  ground  ? "  Their  zeal 
for  Mr  Gladstone's  anti-Protestant 
policy  has  already,  we  observe, 
been  duly  appreciated  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone's ally,  the  Pope.  They  have 
been  brought  into  the  fold,  and 
Scotland  is  no  longer  in  partibus 
infidelium.  The  Pope  has  pre- 
sented them  with  a  bran-new 
hierarchy  —  two  or  three  arch- 
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bishops,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  bishops  and  minor  function- 
aries. This  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  gratitude  of  Rome  is  of  that 
catholic  sort  which  unites  a  lively 
sense  of  past  favours  with  a  still 
livelier  of  those  to  come.  The 
Scottish  burghers,  indeed,  may, 
with  their  long-headed  preference 
for  tangible  results,  consider  the 
gift  "  an  empty  compliment ; ;;  but 
we  can  assure  them  that  their  friend 
at  headquarters  does  not  intend  it 
to  be  so. 

It  being  thus  sufficiently  clear 
that  the  action  of  the  Ultramontane 
priesthood  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
or  of  the  democratic  Presbyterians 
of  the  Scottish  burghs,  cannot  be 
permitted,  in  reason  or  justice,  to 
determine  conclusively  the  issue 
that  has  been  submitted  to  the 
electors,  the  really  important 
question  arises,  What  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  English  people  upon 
this  question  of  the  English  Church 
in  Ireland  as  manifested  at  the 
November  elections]  A  minute 
examination  of  the  electoral  re- 
turns will  show  in  what  way  and 
with  what  emphasis  the  answer 
has  been  returned.  It  must  be 
kept  in  view,  however,  that  the 
matter  has  not  yet  received  that 
ripe  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  people  which  it  must  receive 
before  an  ancient  national  insti- 
tution can  be  finally  condemned. 
Mr  Gladstone  insisted  that  "dis- 
establishment and  disendowment" 
should  be  made  a  party  shibboleth 
— the  test  by  which  all  true  Radi- 
cals were  to  be  judged.  It  is  a 
hard  thing  to  break  with  your 
party  and  your  leaders.  Revolt 
implies  not  only  a  stronger  will 
than  most  English  electors  own, 
but  many  social  annoyances  which 
most  English  electors  (as  long  as 
they  decently  can)  will  strive  to 
avoid.  Ever  since  the  Radical 
leader  announced  his  programme, 
there  has  been  no  leisure  for  deli- 
berate reflection.  The  appeal  to 
the  nation  has  been  made  so  hur- 
riedly that  opinion  has  not  been 


permitted  to  mature.  Candidates 
must  not  hesitate  on  the  hustings 
— no  compromise  is  possible  at  the 
polling-booths.  It  is  hardly  a  secret, 
indeed,  that  many  of  the  gentle- 
men who  compose  Mr  Gladstone's 
nominal  majority  do  not  love  the 
Irish  policy  of  their  leader.  Al- 
ready those  men  are  saying  open- 
ly: "  Some  compromise  must  be 
devised.  We  cannot  permit  the 
Irish  Protestant  communities  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  Pope.  We 
cannot  leave  the  colonists  we  have 
planted  there  to  starve.  Find  us 
out  some  way  of  escape — some 
scheme  by  which  the  theoretical 
grievance  may  be  removed,  while 
the  substantial  interest  is  retained  : 
disestablishment,  if  it  please  you, 
— not  spoliation,  not  confiscation." 
The  Radical  leaders  in  the  press 
and  in  Parliament,  indeed,  do  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  that  they 
have  won  a  considerable  victory  in 
England,  and  that  the  elections 
demonstrate  that  the  English  people 
are  with  them.  There  are  some 
victories  that  are  very  expensive, 
that,  economically  as  well  as  mo- 
rally, are  not  worth  the  cost,  and 
we  suspect  that  this  is  one  of  these 
questionable  triumphs.  But  now, 
laying  speculation  aside,  let  us  see 
what  light  the  electoral  returns 
throw  upon  the  actual  state  of 
public  feeling  in  England.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  view,  in  esti- 
mating the  results,  that  certain 
elections  took  place  under  peculiar 
conditions — conditions  introduced 
by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  but 
previously  unknown  to  the  Con- 
stitution— we  allude  to  the  provi- 
sions of  what  is  known  as  the  min- 
ority clause.  The  operation  of  the 
clause  (to  the  principle  of  which, 
if  fairly  and  consistently  worked 
out,  we  have  no  objection  what- 
ever) has  been  unfortunate.  It 
appears  to  us  that  there  is  one 
seat  only  which  it  has  undeniably 
secured  to  the  Conservatives  — 
the  third  seat  for  Leeds.  At 
Manchester,  Mr  Birley,  who  was 
at  the  top  of  the  poll,  would  pro-. 
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bably,  even  in  a  fair  fight,  have 
obtained  a  seat;  and  in  the  city 
of  London  the  constituency  is  so 
evenly  divided  that,  until  late  in 
the  afternoon,  it  appeared  that 
three  Tories  would  be  returned. 
On  the  other  hand,  through  the 
minority  clause,  the  Radicals  se- 
cured the  third  seat  at  Liverpool, 
and  a  seat  in  each  of  the  following 
counties  :  Hereford,  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  Bucks,  Berks,  and  Dorset. 
The  Tory  strength  in  the  counties 
has  been  manifested  so  decisive- 
ly, and  their  majorities  in  the 
least  Conservative  have  been  so 
large,  that  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  in  the  most  Conserva- 
tive (as  these  six  admittedly  are) 
they  would  have  secured  the  whole 
representation.  Our  opinion  is, 
that  through  this  clause  the  Tories 
have  been  deprived  of  six  seats — 
in  any  view,  it  has  cost  them  four. 

A  political  student  of  the  map  of 
England  prior  to  the  recent  elec- 
tion would  have  found  that  the 
rival  parties  were  posted  somewhat 
in  this  fashion.  The  Radicals  held 
the  metropolis  and  the  metropo- 
litan counties,  the  great  seats  of 
labour  and  commerce,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  small  boroughs,  and 
less  than  one-half  of  the  counties. 
The  Tories  were  in  possession  of 
more  than  one-half  of  the  counties  ; 
they  had  nearly  a  moiety  of  the 
smaller  boroughs  ;  they  were  unre- 
presented in  the  metropolis  ;  while 
the  great  towns,  with  the  exception 
of  Liverpool,  had,  one  after  another, 
been  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 
After  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole 
statistics  of  the  November  elections, 
we  arrive  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions, to  the  elucidation  and  illus- 
tration of  which  we  propose  to  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  this  paper  : — 

1st,  The  Radicals  gained  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  small 
boroughs,  of  those  more  particular- 
ly where  the  majorities  fluctuate, 
going  at  this  election  with  one 
party,  at  the  next  with  their  rivals, 
and  where  the  issue  is  frequently 
decided  by  local  or  personal  consid- 


erations. These  boroughs,  at  this 
election,  with  few  exceptions,  went 
over  to  the  Radicals ;  but  their  ad- 
hesion cannot  be  considered  any- 
moral  gain,  seeing  that  the  majori- 
ties were  invariably  very  inconsid- 
erable, and  that  these  majorities, 
small  though  they  were,  cannot  be 
credited  with  any  decided  political 
convictions.  According  to  the 
theory  of  probabilities,  most  of 
these  boroughs  will  at  next  general 
election  be  regained  by  the  Tories. 
The  occupation,  indeed,  of  a  num- 
ber of  unimportant  positions,  of  no 
value  in  a  strategic  point  of  view, 
cannot  exercise  any  decisive  effect 
upon  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

2d,  The  Radicals  gained  one  or 
two  of  the  greater  boroughs — iso- 
lated positions  of  considerable 
strength  —  which  had  previously 
been  held  by  the  Tories. 

3d,  The  Radicals  succeeded  in 
holding  the  metropolis,  and  the 
Tory  attack  was  at  most  points  re- 
pelled. But  many  of  the  positions 
were  retained  only  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  and  the  Tories  established 
themselves  in  one  or  two  strong 
and  commanding  positions.  Here 
the  balance  of  gain  was  undoubtedly 
on  the  side  of  the  assailants.  The 
metropolis  and  the  country  sur- 
rounding it  is  no  longer  a  strict 
Radical  preserve. 

4th,  The  Tory  attack  upon  the 
Yorkshire  and  North-Eastern  bor- 
oughs was  repulsed,  but  the  Radi- 
cals retained  many  of  those  boroughs 
with  difficulty,  and  their  absolute 
majority  under  household  suffrage 
has  decreased. 

5th,  In  the  boroughs  of  Lancashire 
and  the  North-Western  counties  the 
Tories  have  repulsed  the  Radical 
attack  by  great  majorities  ;  they 
have  gained  several  boroughs  of  the 
highest  importance  previously  held 
by  Radicals ;  and  in  the  cases  where 
their  attack  did  not  succeed,  the 
Radical  resistance  has  diminished. 

6th,  The  Tory  success  in  the 
counties  has  been  decisive  and  over- 
whelming. 
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These  propositions  being  admit- 
ted, it  follows  that  the  net  Tory 
success  throughout  England  has 
been  considerable — a  success  not, 
indeed,  to  be  measured  by  the  no- 
minal strength  of  parties,  and  that 
cannot  be  fully  appreciated  until 
another  election  shall  have  been 
concluded.  In  the  mean  time,  here 
are  the  details  which,  we  think,  in- 
struct the  propositions  which  we 
have  ventured  to  submit,  taking, 
in  the  first  place,  the  returns  of  the 
borough  elections,  which  may  be 
thus  conveniently  subdivided  :  I. 
The  Lancashire  and  North- Western 
Boroughs.  II.  The  Yorkshire  and 
North-Eastern  Boroughs.  III.  The 
Mid-Counties  and  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs.  IV.  The  Southern  Bor- 
oughs. 

I.  The  Lancashire  and  North- 
Western  Borouglis. — The  most  con- 
siderable of  these  are  contained  in 
this  list :  Manchester,  Birkenhead, 
Blackburn,  Bolton,  Carlisle,  Ches- 
ter, Preston,  Salford,  Shrewsbury, 
Wigan,  Oldham,  Stockport,  War- 
rington,  Whitehaven,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Staleybridge,  Liverpool.  Of 
these  boroughs  the  Tories  have  won 
seats  at  Manchester,  Chester,  Bol- 
ton, Salford,  Stockport,  Shrews- 
bury, Ashton  -  under  -  Lyne,  and 
Staleybridge.  These  positions  were 
won  in  decisive  actions.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  attempt  will  be 
made  to  retake  them.  Majorities 
varying  from  400  to  1300  are  com- 
monly regarded,  both  by  victor  and 


vanquished,  as  conclusive.  The 
gains  are  permanent.  The  Radicals 
won  two  seats  in  boroughs  which 
were  previously  divided — one  in 
Wigan,  one  in  Carlisle— but  they 
won  by  narrow  majorities.  The 
Radicals  attacked,  but  failed  to  win, 
the  Tory  seats  at  Liverpool,  Birken- 
head, Blackburn,  Whitehaven,  War- 
rington,  Bolton,  and  Preston.  The 
majorities,  speaking  roundly,  were 
decisive.  The  Tories  attacked,  but 
failed  to  win,  the  Radical  seats  at 
Oldham.  Oldham  was  wont  to  be 
a  stronghold  of  Radical  opinion  ; 
and  if  at  this  election  the  Radicals 
have  been  able  to  retain  by  tens 
only  what  they  previously  held  by 
hundreds,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
at  next  election  the  position  must 
be  abandoned  :  it  is  becoming  un- 
tenable. Thus,  in  whatever  aspect 
we  regard  these  Lancashire  elec- 
tions, it  appears  that  under  house- 
hold suffrage  the  Tories  have  added 
immensely  to  their  strength — to 
their  strength  defensively  as  well 
as  offensively.  "  In  spite/'  as  the 
'Spectator'  (Nov.  21,  1868)  can- 
didly confesses,  "  of  enormous  ad- 
ditions to  the  constituencies,  the 
majorities  by  which  the  Liberal 
seats  have  been  gained  have  been 
uniformly  lessened,  and  those  by 
which  the  Conservative  seats  have 
been  retained  have  been  uniformly 
increased." 

The  following  table  brings  out 
the  general  results  of  the  engage- 
ment in  a  very  clear  light : — 


I. — The  Tories  attacked,  and  won, 

1  seat  at  MANCHESTER.  Mr  Birley,  the  Tory  candidate,  polling  15,482,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

1  seat  at  CHESTER,  where  Mr  Raikes  was  1000  ahead  of  the  second  Radical  candi- 
date. 

1  seat  at  BOLTON  (previously  divided),  where  the  average  number  of  votes  polled 

for  each  of  the  Tory  candidates  was              ....         5962 
Do.  Radicals, 5483 

Leaving  an  average  majority  for  each  Tory  of  .  .  479 

2  seats  at  SALFORD,  where  the  average  number  of  votes  polled  for  each  of  the 

Tory  candidates  was  ......         6246 

Do.          Radicals,  .  .  .  .  .  .         6079 

~~167 


Leaving  average  majority  for  each  Tory  of 
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1  seat  at  STOCKPORT,  where  the  Tory  candidate  was  at  head  of  poll  with  2722. 

1  seat  at  SHREWSBURY,  where  the  Tory  candidate  was  1100  ahead  of  second  Radi- 

cal  candidate. 
1  seat  at  ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE,  where  the  Tory  candidate,  polling  2269,  was  122 

ahead  of  Mr  Milner  Gibson. 

1  seat  (new)  at  STALEYBRIDGE,  where  the  Tory  candidate,  polling  2407,  had  a 
majority  of  338  votes. 


II. — The  Radicals  attacked,  and  won, 

1  seat  at  CARLISLE,  where  Mr  Hodgson  was  defeated  by  15  votes. 

1  seat  at  WIGAN,  where  Mr  Lancaster,  polling  2156,  beat  Mr  Eckersley  by  248 
votes. 

1  seat  (new)  at  BURNLEY,  where  the  Radical  candidate,  polling  2620,  had  a  ma- 
jority of  370. 


III. — The^Tories  attacked,  but  failed  to  win, 

2  seats  at  OLDHAM,  where  the  Tory,  Mr  Cobbett,  polling  6102,  was  only  25  be- 
hind Mr  Platt.     The  polling  stood  thus:—  .-_ 

Hibbert,  Radical,         .         .  6157 

Platt,  do.,  .         .  6127 

Cobbett,  Tory,    .         .         .  6102 

—  Spinks,      do.,      .        .        .  6072 

2 

IV. — The  Radicals  attacked,  hut  failed  to  win, 

1  seat  at  LIVERPOOL — the  second  seat,  previously  held  by  the  Tories,  was  attack- 
ed.    The  average  number  of  votes  for  each  Tory  was       .  .         16,404 
~>o.                     Radicals,   ....        15,198 


Leaving  average  majority  for  each  Tory,      .  .  .  1,206 

1  seat  at  BIRKENHEAD,  where  Captain  '  Sherard  Osborn,  attacking  Mr  Laird, 

and  polling  fully  2000,  was  beaten  by  900. 

2  seats  at  BLACKBURN.     The  average  number  of  votes  polled  for  each  Tory 

was    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        4980 

Do.        Radical, 4285 

Leaving  average  majority  for  each  Tory,         .  .  .          695 

1  seat  at  WHITER AVEN,  where  the  Tory,  Mr  Bentinck,  polled  1125,  the  Radical, 
Mr  Stewart,  768. 

1  seat  at  WARRINGTON,  where  the  Tory  retained  his  seat  after  a  sharp  contest.  * 

1  seat  at  BOLTON,  the  representation  of  which  had  been  previously  divided  (ut 

supra). 

2  seats  at  PRESTON,  where  the  average  number  of  votes  polled  for  each  Tory 

was     .........        5769 

Do.        Radical, 4664 

9  Leaving  average  majority  for  each  Tory,          .  .  .         1105 

*  Both  sides  admit  that  the  Tories  had  a  majority  at  Warrington,  though, 
through  the  blunder  of  a  polling-clerk,  a  petition  to  the  new  court  has  been  ren- 
dered necessary. 
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II.  TheYorhhire  and  North-East- 
ern Boroughs. — Here  the  struggle 
was  very  fierce,  and  maintained  with 
singular  equality.  The  Radicals  in 
many  cases  won  by  bare  majorities ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  a  little  more  ex- 
ertion, a  little  more  organisation,  on 
the  part  of  the  Tories — the  merest 
trifle  or  accident,  indeed — might 
have  turned  the  scale.  In  the  city 
of  York  itself,  Mr  James  Lowther, 
the  sole  Tory  candidate,  polling 
3718,  was  returned  by  a  majority  of 
500  over  the  successful  Radical  can- 
didate— a  majority  surely  more  than 
sufficient  to  have  secured  both 
seats  to  the  Tories.  At  Pontefract, 
also,  the  Tory  majority  was  large  for 
the  constituency;  and  at  Beverley 
the  Radicals  (Mr  Anthony  Trollope 
being  one)  were  without  difficulty 
beaten  off.  But  at  Hull  the  Tory, 
polling  6367,  was  beaten  only  by 
400  ;  Durham  was  lost  by  52 ;  Mac- 
clesfield,  where  the  Tory  polled 
2321,  was  lost  by  180  ;  Wakefield, 
where  the  Tory  polled  1519,  was 
lost  by  39  ;  at  Hartlepool  the  Tories 
won  by  6.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
in  the  North-Eastern  boroughs  the 
citizens  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
divided  between  the  rival  parties ; 
a  state  of  matters  which,  to  those 
who  remember  the  tone  of  opinion 
in  Yorkshire  not  many  years  ago, 
is  surely  full  of  encouragement. 
An  important  position,  indeed,  has 
been  abandoned  at  Sunderland ;  but 
the  victory  achieved  at  South. 
Shields  by  the  Liberal  Conserva- 
tive, Mr  Stevenson,  is  a  fair  set- 
off. 

III.  The  Mid -Counties  and  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs. — The  great 
Tory  victory  in  Westminster  (where, 
among  the  elite  of  the  metropolis, 
Mr  Smith  beat  Captain  Grosvenor 
by  1100,  and  Mr  Stuart  Mill  by 
1200  votes)  and  in  the  city  (which, 
but  for  a  tremendous  Radical  whip 
during  the  last  hour,  would  have 
returned  three  Tories) — the  severe 
contests  in  the  Tower-Hamlets  and 
in  several  of  the  neighbouring 
boroughs  (Chatham,  where  the 
Tory,  polling  1858,  was  beaten  by 


200;  Gravesend,  where  the  Tory, 
polling  1045,  was  beaten  by  180 ; 
Guildford,  where  the  Tory  was 
beaten  by  19  ;  and  Windsor,  where 
he  was  beaten  by  12), — taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  splendid  success 
in  the  metropolitan  county,  prove 
that  the  Tories'  close  investment  of 
the  metropolis  is  beginning  to  dis- 
hearten the  defenders.  Derby  and 
Bedford  are  serious  losses ;  but  the 
division  of  parties  at  Bath  (where 
the  Tory,  polling  2051,  was  beaten 
by  180),  at  Cheltenham  (where  the 
Tory,  polling  1460,  was  180  behind), 
at  Ipswich  (where  the  Tory,  polling 
2025,  was  beaten  by  135),  and  at 
Hereford  (where  the  Tory  Solicitor- 
General  lost  his  seat  by  32),  is  so 
close,  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  not, 
at  next  election,  without  much  diffi- 
culty be  recovered.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Tories  have  won  seats  at 
Boston  (Tory  majority,  280),  at 
Coventry  (Tory  majority,  200),  at 
Worcester  (Tory  majority,  770),  at 
Lynn  (where  Mr  Robert  Bourke 
has  come  in  as  colleague  to  Lord 
Stanley),  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne 
(Tory  majority,  500),  at  Norwich 
(where  the  Tory  was  at  the  head  of 
the  poll),  and  at  Nottingham  (where 
Colonel  Wright  of  the  "Robin 
Hoods"  was  500  ahead),  by  sub- 
stantial majorities.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Tory  gain  in  those  Mid- 
Counties  and  Metropolitan  bor- 
oughs has  been  considerable. 

IV.  The  Southern  Boroughs.— 
Among  these  boroughs  the  gain  and 
loss  has  been  pretty  fairly  distribut- 
ed. A  seat  at  Canterbury  has  been 
lost ;  but  the  loss  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  selfish  obstinacy  of  Mr  Butler 
Johnstone  —  the  numbers  polled 
proving  that,  had  the  Tory  strength 
been  concentrated,  both  seats  might 
have  been  secured.  The  defection 
of  Bristol,  we  suspect,  has  some 
connection  with  the  rioting  and 
mob  -  intimidation  which  prevail- 
ed there  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Among  the  electors  of  the  populous 
southern  seaports,  however,  the 
Tories  are  obviously  very  popular. 
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They  won  two  seats  at  Falmouth  We  have   carefully  tabulated  the 

by    respectable    majorities ;     they  statistics   of    the   English    county 

won  the  second  seat  at  Southamp-  elections,  and  we  think  that  our 

ton ;    at   Portsmouth,   Sir  'James  readers  who  will  take  the  trouble 

Elphinstone,  the  sole  Tory  candi-  to  go  through  these  tables  will  ob- 

date,  polling  5300,  won  easily  by  tain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  issues 

1600  or  1700.     They  lost  a  seat  at  of  the  conflict  in  the  counties  which 

Dover  (where  the  second  Tory,  poll-  they  will  feel  to  be  eminently  satis- 

ing  1370,   was- 47  behind)  and  at  factory.      In    Tables    I.    and  II., 

Exeter  (where  Sir  John  Karslake,  among  the  "seats  won  "  we  have 

polling  2222,  was  beaten  by  28) ;  included  the  new  seats  created  by 

and  their  attack  upon  Devbnport  the  Beform  Bill ;  from  Tables  III. 

was  repulsed  by  a  small  majority,  and  IV.  we  have  excluded  the  min- 

There  has  consequently  been  little  ority  seats,  in  respect   that  these 

change  in  these  Southern  boroughs ;  were  not  in  any  case  contested,  and 

but  it  is    obvious   that    positions  that,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their 

held   by  majorities   of   28   or    47  working,  they  afford  no  indication 

cannot  be  considered  very  safe.  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the 

So  much  for  the  English  boroughs,  constituencies. 


I. — The  Tories  have  won, 

5  LANCASHIRE.  —Lancashire  returned  5  members  to  the  last  Parliament — 3  Tory 
and  2  Radical— a  Tory  majority  of  1.  To  the  present  Parliament  it  returns 
8,  and  all  are  Tories.  The  result  "of  the  elections  in  the  4  Divisions  is  as 
follows : — 

In  North  Lancashire  the  average  number  of  votes  recorded  for  each  of 

the  Tory  candidates  was      .  .  .  .  6799 

Do.  for  Radical  candidate  (Marquis  of  Hartington),     .  5360 

Majority  for  Tories,      ....  1439 

In  North-East  Lancashire  the  average  number  of  votes  recorded 

for  each  Tory  was  .  .          .  .          ,  .  .  .  3615 

Do.  for  Radicals,  .....  3458 

Majority  for  Tories,      ....  157 

In  South- West  Lancashire  the  average  number  of  votes  recorded 

for  each  Tory  was     .....  7706 

Do.  for  Radicals  (Gladstone  and  Grenfell),        .  .  7164 

Majority  for  Tories,      ....  542 

In  South-East  Lancashire  the  average  number  of  votes  recorded 

for  each  Tory  was    .  .  .  .  .  8170 

Do.  for  Radicals  (F.  Peel  and  Manson),  .  .  7015 

Majority  for  Tories,       ....  1155 

Gross  Tory  majority,     .....         3293 
The  Tories  in  Lancashire  attacked  and  won  5  seats,  of  which  3  are  new. 

1  CUMBERLAND  (East). — Mr  Hodgson,  having  been  beaten  at  Carlisle,  started  for 
East  Cumberland  one  week  before  the  election,  and  was  at  top  of  poll. 
He  polled  .  .  .  .  .  2734 

The  average  number  of  votes  recorded  for  each  of  Radical  candi- 
dates was  .......  .         2561 

Tory  majority,  ......  173 

Only  1  Tory  ran — he  won  1  seat. 

1  DURHAM  (North).— Only  1  Tory  started— he  won  1  seat.  Another  might  have 
been,  won,  as  Tory  majority  was  v.ery  large. 
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The  Tory  (Mr  Elliott)  polled       .....         4553 
Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Radicals,     .  .  .         3885 

Tory  majority,    ......  668 

2  YORKSHIRE,   WEST  RIDING  (East  Division). — Here  the  Tories  won  2  seats 
(new)  by  small  majorities. 

2  CHESHIRE  (East). — The  Tories  won  2  seats  (new). 

Average  number  of  votes  for  Tories,       ....         3068 
The  Radical  candidate  polled,    .....        2482 

Tory  majority,  ......          586 

3  DERBYSHIRE.-— The  Tories  won  in  North  1  seat,  and  in  South  2  seats.     Both 

contests  were  close.  Average  Tory  majority  in  South,  233  ;  in  North,  Mr 
Arkwright  beat  Mr  Jackson  by  60.  These  victories,  in  view  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  influence  in  this  county,  were  unexpected. 

1  NOTTS  (North). — 1  Radical  seat  was  surrendered  in  this  Division,  on  the  under- 

standing that  Mr  Denison,  the  Speaker,  should  not  be  disturbed.  It  was 
believed  that  had  a  contest  taken  place  both  seats  might  have  been  won. 

2  LINCOLNSHIRE. — The  Tories  won  1  seat  in  South  and  1  (new)  in  Mid  Lincoln. 

There  was  no  contest  in  Mid-Lincoln ;  in  the  South, 

Average  number  of  votes  for  Tories,       ....         4296 
The  Radical  candidate  polled      .  ....        2630 

Tory  majority,  ......         1666 

This  immense  majority  appears  to  show  that  in  Mid  and  North  Lincoln 
other  2  seats  might  have  been  won. 

1  SHROPSHIRE  (South). — The  Tories  won  1  seat. 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  them,  .  .  .         2570 

The  Radical  (Sir  Jasper  More)  polled     ....         2041 

Tory  majority,  ......          529 

2  STAFFORDSHIRE  (West). — The  Tories  won  2  seats. 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Tories,         .  .  .         3755 

Do.  Radicals,     .  .  .        3255 

Tory  majority,  .....  500 

1  LEICESTERSHIRE  (South).  —  The  Tories  won  1  seat. 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Tories,        .  .  .3155 

The  Radical  candidate  (Mr  Paget)  polled  .  .  .        2458 

Tory  majority,  .  .  .  .  .  .697 

2  NORFOLK  (North).— The  Tories  won  2  seats  (new). 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Tories,         .  .  .         2595 

Do.  Radicals,     .  .  .        2147 

Tory  majority,  ......  448 

1  WORCESTER  (East).— The  Tories  won  1  seat.    Only  1  Tory  started— he  was  at 
top  of  poll. 

1  ESSEX  (North-East).  —  The  Tories  won  1  seat. 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Tories,        .  .  .        2847 

Do.  Radicals,     .  .  .         2226 

Tory  majority,  .  .  .  .  .  .621 
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2  ESSEX  (West). — The  Tories  won  2  (new)  seats,  uncontested. 

2  SOMERSETSHIRE  (Mid). — The  Tories  won  2  (new)  seats. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  ....         3666 

Do.  Mr  Freeman  and  Mr  Tagart,          .        2080 

Tory  majority,  ......         1586 

1  MIDDLESEX. — The  Tories  won  1  seat.     Only  1  Tory  started — he  was  at  top  of 

poll.     Another  seat  might  have  been  secured  here. 

Lord  C.  Hamilton  polled  ....         7800 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Radicals,     .  .  .        5579 

Tory  majority, 2221 

2  KENT  (West).— The  Tories  won  2  seats. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,          ....        3389 
Do.  Radicals,       ....        3279 

Tory  majority,   .  .  .  .  .  .110 

1  KENT  (East).— The  Tories  won  1  seat. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  .  .  .  .5152 

Do.  Radicals,       ....        4624 

Tory  majority,  ......          528 

2  KENT  (Mid). — The  Tories  won  2  seats  (new). 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  ....         3245 

Do.  Radicals,       ....         2873 

Tory  majority,  .  .  .  .  .  1 372 

2  DEVONSHIRE  (East).— The  Tories  won  2  seats  (new). 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  ....         4072 

The  Radical  candidate  polled     .  .  .  .  3458 

Tory  majority,  .  .  .  .  .  .614 

2  SURREY  (Mid). — The  Tories  won  2  seats  (new). 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  ....         4633 

Do.  Radical,         ....        3666 

Tory  majority,  .  .  .  .  .        '   .  f      967 

1  SURREY  (West). — Mr  Briscoe  having  declared  against  Mr  Gladstone's  Irish 
policy,  the  Liberals  started  Mr  Pennington  as  the  Radical  candidate.  The 
result  must  be  regarded  as  1  seat  won  by  Tories. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  .  .  .  •        2959 

Do.  Radicals,       .  .  .  .         1757 

Tory  majority,   ......         1202 

1  SUSSEX  (East). — The  Tories  won  1  seat.  A  strong  effort  at  end  of  day  en- 
abled Mr  Dodson,  the  Chairman  of  Committees,  to  retain  his  seat  by  a 
narrow  majority  (23) ;  but  his  colleague,  Lord  E.  Cavendish,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll. 

41 

II. — The  Radicals  won, 

1  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  (West). — The  Radicals  won  1  seat. 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Radicals,     .             .             •         4919 
The  Tory  candidate  polled 4396 

Radical  majority,  .  .  .  .  •  523 
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1  HERTFORDSHIRE. — The  Tories  lost  the  second  seat. 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Radicals,     .  .  .         3657 

Do.  Tories,         .  .  .        3377 

Radical  majority,  .....  280 

2  ESSEX  { South). — The  Radicals  won  2  (new)  seats,  uncontested.     This  result, 

looking  to  the  immense  Tory  majorities  in  the  other  Divisions,  is  unac- 
countable. 

1  CORNWALL  (East). — The  Radicals  won  1  seat  without  contest.  The  result  ap- 
pears to  be  attributable  to  Sir  John  Trelawney's  hereditary  influence  with 
the  Cornish  men. 

1  DURHAM  (South). — The  Radicals  won  1  seat.     Mr  Beaumont  beat  Mr  Surtees 

by  291  votes. 

2  DERBYSHIRE  (East).— The  Radicals  won  2  seats. 

Average  number  polled  by  Radicals,      ....         2069 
Do.         .        Tories,      .    .  .  .  .         1974 

Radical  majority,          .....  95 

1  LINCOLN  (Mid). — The  2   (new)  seats  in  this  Division  were  divided  without 

a  contest. 

2  STAFFORDSHIRE  (East).— The  Radicals  won  2  seats  (new). 

Average  number  polled  by  Radicals,       ....         3782 
The  Tory  candidate  polled  .  .  .'•-•".  .         2965 

—  Radical  majority,  .  .  .  .  .  817 

11 

III. — The  Tories  attacked,  but  failed  to  win* 

2  YORKSHIRE,  WEST  RIDING  (South). — The  Radicals  retained  both  seats  with 
difficulty. 

Average  polled  by  Radicals,         .  .  .  .  .         8032 

Do.  Tories,  .  .  .  .  .         7935 

Radical  majority,  .....  97 

The  Tory,  Mr  Stanhope,  was  only  8  behind  Mr  Beaumont.     This  was  the 
closest  county  contest  at  the  November  elections. 

1  DEVON  (North).  — The  Tories  attempted  to  win  the  second  seat ;  but,  though 
Sir  Stafford  ISTorthcote  was  at  top  of  poll  with  3966,  Mr  Acland  (R.)  was 
300  ahead  of  Mr  Walronds(T.) 

1  HAMPSHIRE  (South).— The  Tories  attempted  to  win  both  seats,  but  failed  to 
secure  more  than  one.     The  division  was  very  close, 

The  Radicals  polling        ...  .  .  .         2771 

The  Tories,  .......         2746 

Radical  majority,          .....  25 

1  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  —Mr  Baillie  Cochrane  attacked  Sir  John  Simeon ;  but,  polling 

1119,  was  230  behind. 

2  SURREY  (East). — The  Tories  attacked  2  seats  held  by  Radicals,  but  were  re- 

pulled,  Mr  Buxton  being  at  the  close  about  370  ahead  of  Mr  Hardman. 


*  Omitting  new  seats,  except  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  (the  distribution  of 
new  seats  having  been  shown  in  previous  table),  and  the  seats  affected  by  the 
minority  clause. 
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IV. — The  Radicals  attacked,  but  failed  to  win, 

6  LANCASHIRE.— The  Radicals  attacked  6  seats,  but  failed  (ut  supra). 

1  YORKSHIRE,  EAST  RIDING.  —The  Radical  attack  was  repulsed  by  great  majori- 
ties, 

The  Tories  polling        ,     .  .  .  .  .  .         5950 

Whereas  the  Radical  candidate  polled  only        .  .  .         2591 

Tory  majority,  .  .  .  .  .         3359 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  West  Riding  (South)  the  second  Radical 
retained  his  seat  by  8  votes. 

1  MID-CHESHIRE. — The  Radicals  attempted  to  secure  one  seat. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  ....         3064 

Do.  Radical  candidate,    .  .  .         2482 

Tory  majority,  .  .  .  .  .582 

1  SHROPSHIRE  (North). — The  Radicals  attacked  1  seat. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  .  .  .  .         3408 

The  Radical  candidate  polled      ...  .  .         2304 

Tory  majority,  .  .  .  .  .1104 

1  NORFOLK  (South).— The  Radicals  attacked  1  seat. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  .  .  .         3058 

The  Radical  candidate  polled      .  .  .  .  .1691 

Tory  majority,    ......         1367 

2  WARWICKSHIRE  (North).— The  Radicals  attacked  both  seats. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  .  .  .  .         4380 

Do.  Radicals,  ,    .  .  .         3380 

Tory  majority,    ......         1000 

2  WARWICKSHIRE  (South).— The  contest  here  was  very  close,  the  average  Tory 
majority  being  76  only. 

1  NORTHAMPTON  (South). — The  Radicals  attacked  1  seat. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,       •    .  .  .  >         2514 

The  Radical  candidate  polled      ......         2303 

Tory  majority,  .  .  .         ,  ..  .  211 

2  HEREFORDSHIRE. — The  third  is  a  minority  seat,  so  that  the  contest  was  for  the 

first  and  second. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  ....         3360 

Do.  Radicals,       ....        2074 

Tory  majority,    ......         1286 

2  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. — The  third  is  a  minority  seat,  so  that  the  contest  was  for 
the  first  and  second. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  ....         3924 

Do.  Radicals,      .  .  .  .        3310 

Tory  majority,  .....  614 

2  SUFFOLK  (East) The  Radicals  attacked  both  seats. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  .  .  .  .         3637 

Do.  Radicals,      ....        3177 

Tory  majority,    ......          460 
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1  SUFFOLK  (West). — The  Radicals  attacked  1  seat. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  ....         2387 

Do.  Radicals,       ....        1675 

Tory  majority,    .  .  .  .  .  .712 

1  MONMOUTH. — The  Radicals  attacked  1  seat. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,          ....         3564 
Do.  Radicals,       ....        2418 

Tory  majority,  .....         1146 

1  ESSEX  (North-East). — Previously  divided.    Radical  attack  repulsed,  and  1  seat 

gained  by  Tories  (ut  supra).     Tory  majority,  620. 

2  SOMERSET  (East). — The  Radicals  attacked  both  seats. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  ....         3872 

Do.  Radicals,       ....         2670 

Tory  majority,   ......         1202 

1  WILTS  (North).— The  Radicals  held  1  seat,  attacked  the  other.  Only  1  Tory 
ran — he  was  at  top  of  poll. 

He  polled 2758 

|-      Average  number  polled  by  Radicals,       ....         2287 

Tory  majority,  .  .  .  .  •  .471 

1  KENT  (East).— The  Radicals  held  1  seat,  attacked  the  other.  The  Tories 
gained  a  seat  (ut  supra).  Tory  majority,  528. 

1  DEVON  (South). — Lord  Amberley  attacked  1  seat. 

Iby 
pol 

Tory  majority,  ......  641 

1  SURREY  (West). — The  representation  of  this  Division  had  been  divided ;  but 
in  consequence  of  Mr  Briscoe  declaring  against  Mr  Gladstone's  policy,  the 
Radicals  started  Mr  Pennington  as  their  candidate,  Mr  Briscoe,  along  with 
Mr  Cubitt,  being  adopted  by  the  Tories. 

They  polled          .  .  ;.  . '         .  .  .  .         2959 

Mr  Pennington  polled      ......         1757 

Tory  majority,  ......         1202 

1  HAMPSHIRE.  —The  Radicals  attempted  to  secure  both  seats,  but  only  secured 
1  seat  (ut  supra). 

31 

The  first  of  these  tables  shows  the   Tories  held  94  county  seats ; 

the  measure  of  the  Tory  gain  ;  the  the  Radicals  held  50.     In  the  pre- 

second  the  measure  of  the  Radical  sent,  the  Tories  hold  124  ;  the  Ra- 

gain  :  the  third  shows  the  counties  dicals  hold  45.     These  tables  show, 

where  the  Tory  attack  failed ;  the  moreover,  the  measure  of  success 

fourth    the     counties    where    the  or  failure  in  individual  cases — the 

Radical  attack  failed.     The  Tories  extraordinary  majorities  by  which 

attacked   and  won   41    seats  ;  the  the  Tories  won  the  seats  which  had 

Radicals  attacked  and  won  11 :  the  been  previously  held  by  Radicals, 

Tories  attacked,  but  failed  to  win,  the    extraordinary    majorities    by 

7 ;  the  Radicals  attacked,  but  failed  which  they  repelled  the  Radical  at- 

to  win,  31.     In  the  late  Parliament  tack  on  their  own. 


»»MMHkOU    A    jSCCkU. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  .  .  .  3234 

The  Radical  candidate  polled      .  .  .  .  .        2593 
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We  might  stop  here  —  as  the 
figures  speak  for  themselves — but 
there  are  one  or  two  general  con- 
siderations to  which  we  would  like 
to  advert,  as  they  add  consider- 
ably to  the  significance  of  the 
victory. 

1.  The  net  result  of  the  elections 
appears  to  be  that  the  Tories,  who 
could  muster  at  the  outside  from 
285  to  290  men  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, cannot  count  upon  more 
than  275  in  the  new.  By  the  oper- 
ation of  the  minority  clause  they 
have  lost  not  less  than  4  seats  in 
England.  They  have  lost  8  new 
and  2  old  seats  in  Scotland.  They 
have  lost  12  seats  in  Ireland.  They 
have  lost  3  or  4  in  Wales — though 
the  weight  and  magnitude  of  the 
Tory  mischances  in  the  Welsh 
counties  have  been  absurdly  exag- 
gerated. In  the  small  county  of 
Carnarvon,  Mr  Pennant  was  beaten 
by  138  votes  ;  and  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, a  division  in  the  Tory  ranks 
(caused  by  the  conduct  of  Mr  Pugh, 
who  aspired  again  to  represent  the 
party  which  on  every  critical  divi- 
sion he  had  deserted)  resulted  in 
the  return  of  a  Radical.  In  Den- 
bighshire, on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  appear  that  a  seat  might 
have  been  won,  as  the  only  Tory 
candidate  was  at  the  close  700 
ahead  of  the  successful,  and  1100 
ahead  of  the  unsuccessful,  Radical 
candidate.  After  deducting  the 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  losses, 
and  the  losses  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  minority  clause,  it  ap- 
pears that  even  numerically,  and  in 


spite  of  the  defection  of  the  small 
boroughs,  the  Tories  have  gained 
considerably  in  England — a  gain 
amounting  to  not  less  than  15  seats.* 
But  this  numerical  success  becomes 
vastly  more  important  when  we 
consider  what  these  15  seats  repre- 
sent. They  represent  the  adhesion 
of  some  of  the  greatest,  most  power- 
ful, and  most  enlightened  borough 
constituencies  in  England  to  what 
we  hold  to  be  the  cause  of  free 
opinion  and  rational  religion.  These 
15  seats,  moreover,  though  they 
represent  the  net  Tory  success,  the 
balance  of  gain  when  expressed 
numerically,  furnish  no  criterion  of 
the  actual  gain  that  arises  upon  the 
gross  Tory  winnings.  To  arrive  at 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
average  value  of  the  seats  which 
each  party  has  gained  and  lost.  Tak- 
ing the  population  test  (though  the 
test  of  wealth  would  be  even  more 
in  favour  of  the  Tories,  seeing 
wJiere  the  Tory  seats  have  been 
won),  the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette'  (a 
Liberal  journal)  arrives  at  conclu- 
sions which  we  are  able  to  accept 
as  substantially  accurate  : — 

"  The  average  population  of  thirty- 
two  places  where  the  Liberals  have 
gained  is  24,130,  while  that  of  places 
where  Conservatives  have  gained  is 
44,377,  or  nearly  double.  They  have 
gained  in  London,  Westminster,  Ports- 
mouth, Bolton,  Salford,  Nottingham, 
and  Norwich,  where  the  inhabitants 
range  from  70,000  to  254,000.  The 
Liberals  have  gained  in  no  old  or 
unaltered  borough  with  more  than 
45,000  inhabitants,  except  Sunderland, 
which  has  85, 000." 


Thus- 
Tory  loss  on  minority  seats  (say),     .... 

,,        in  Scotland,   ...... 

,,        in  Ireland,      ...... 

in  Wales, 

Total,  .... 

But  the  Tories  in  this  Parliament  have  275  members,  instead  of 
285  or  290  in  the  last.  (The  Whig  '  Globe '  in  1865  put  the 
number  of  Conservatives  returned  at  287,  of  Liberals  at 
371;  the  Tory  'Morning  Herald'  made  the  numbers  re- 
spectively 289  and  368.)  Total  loss  (say), 
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Tory  gain  in  England, 


4 
10 
12 

4 

30 


12 

18 
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Even  these  figures  do  not  enable 
us  to  realise  completely  the  change 
which  the  borough  elections  have 
produced  on  the  relative  strength 
of  parties,  as  measured  by  the  value 
of  the  constituencies  they  represent 
(seeing  that,  to  arrive  at  a  perfectly 
fair  result,  the  respective  losses  ought 
also  to  be  computed) ;  and  it  must 
be  added  that  the  average  popula- 
tion of  the  counties  which  "  the 
Tories  have  swept "  amounts  to 
250,000  or  thereby,  and  that,  though 
a  large  proportion  of  this  is  a  bor- 
ough population,  the  county  are 
numerically  much  stronger  than  the 
borough  constituencies. 

2.  The  splendid  victory  gained 
in  the  North-Western  boroughs,  in 
Lancashire  and  in  the  counties  where 
the  influence  of  Lancashire  men  is 
most  felt,  cannot  be  overrated.  The 
population  of  Lancashire  alone  ex- 
ceeds the  population  of  Scotland. 
The  people  are  highly  educated,  keen- 
ly intelligent,  active  and  inventive, 
immensely  wealthy.  Their  heroic 
patience  during  the  cotton  famine 
elicited  the  admiration  of  Europe. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  shrewdest 
of  observers,  used  to  declare  that 
he  always  looked  to  Lancashire  to 
learn  in  what  direction  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  was  setting.  "  What 
Lancashire  thinks  to-day,  all  Eng- 
land thinks  to-morrow."  In  this 
respect  it  is  the  heart  of  the  empire. 
"  We  have  got  the  centre/'  Napo- 
leon exclaimed  at  the  battle  of  Wa- 
gram  ;  and,  the  political  centre  of 
England  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tories.  This  means  much  in  the 
present — more  in  the  future.  The 
centre  has  become  vehemently  Tory ; 
that  the  circle  will  widen,  and  that 
the  outlying  districts  will  in  time 
receive  the  dominant  impression, 
may  be  reasonably  anticipated.  The 
victory  has  been  decisive,  and  no 
ingenuity  can  explain  it  away.  The 
Radicals  ran  their  best  men — Glad- 
stone, Hartington,  Milner  Gibson, 
Frederick  Peel  —  all  prominent 
and  distinguished  members  of  the 
Radical  party.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  hostility  to  the  Irish  immi- 
grants has  induced  the  population 


to  pronounce  against  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Irish  policy.  But  the 
explanation  is  confessedly  inade- 
quate. There  is  undoubtedly  a 
strong  Irish  element  in  these  dis- 
tricts, as  the  Poor-law  returns  un- 
happily testify.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  by  household  suffrage 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  have 
been  enfranchised;  and  it  is  matter 
of  notoriety  that  to  a  man  they  have 
voted  with  the  Radicals;  that  in 
one  or  two  boroughs,  like  Wigan  and 
Burnley,  they  have  been  able  to 
turn  the  scale  against  the  Tories; 
and  that,  without  their  aid,  the 
Radical  candidates  in  many  districts 
would  have  been  literally  nowhere. 
Subtract  the  Irish  vote,  and  the 
opinion  of  Lancashire  would  have 
been  declared  in  a  yet  more  un- 
equivocal fashion. 

3.  No  one  (not  wilfully  blind)  can 
avoid  seeing  that  the  county  figures 
represent  a  great  popular  rising. 
The  influence  of  the  Cavendishes 
may  save  a  seat  in  Derbyshire,  the 
influence  of  the  Berkeleys  may  win 
a  seat  in  Gloucester,  the  influence 
of  the  Fitzwilliams  may  turn  the 
wavering  balance  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing, the  distant  Cornish  men  may 
still  rally  round  a  Trelawney,  but, 
speaking  roundly,  all  the  territorial 
authority  of  the  great  Whig  houses 
has  been  powerless  to  stem  the  tide 
of  Conservative  opinion  in  the  coun- 
ties.     It  is  difficult  to  rouse  the 
county    constituencies ;    they    are 
generally  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
the  arrangements  and  compacts  by 
which  the  local  gentry  and  aristo- 
cracy apportion  the  representation ; 
but  when  a  real  crisis  arises,  when 
any  serious   danger  threatens   the 
Constitution,  the  potential  strength 
of    Conservatism    is    stirred    into 
passionate  activity.      The  men  of 
Lancashire,  the  men  of  Middlesex, 
are   clearly  in  earnest;  and  while 
Mr  Gladstone's  destructive  policy 
has  nowhere  in  England  evoked  any 
genuine  enthusiasm,  it  has  met  in 
the  great  industrial  and   agrarian 
constituencies  with  bitter  hostility. 

4.  Apart    altogether    from    the 
operation   of  the  minority  clause 
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(to  which  we  have  adverted),  the 
victory  in  the  counties  was  achieved 
at  a  disadvantage.  The  county  To- 
ries might  well  have  been  disheart- 
ened by  knowing  that  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  elections  had  even  then 
provided  Mr  Gladstone  with  a  work- 
ing majority.  Before  the  county 
battle  began,  the  Government  had 
been  virtually  defeated.  English- 
men are  imitative  animals,  prepared 
to  accept  without  reluctance  the  new 
theological  dogma  that  Providence 
is  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  bat- 
talions. Had  the  county  elections 
been  taken  first,  it  is  plain  that  they 
would  have  exerted  a  decisive  effect 
upon  the  wavering  and  lukewarm 
majorities  in  many  of  the  boroughs. 
Another  apparently  adverse  circum- 
stance was  the  defeat  last  session  of 
the  more  important  provisions  of 
the  Boundaries  of  Boroughs  Bill. 
The  consequence  of  this  defeat  was, 
that  an  immense  urban  or  suburban 
population  was  included,  through 
the  operation  of  the  ,£12  franchise, 
in  the  county  constituencies.  It  was 
supposed,  to  take  one  instance  out  of 
many,  that,  as  a  populous  suburb  of 
Birmingham — the  Manor  of  Aston 
— had  been  retained  in  North  War- 
wickshire, that  division  of  the  coun- 
ty had  been  virtually  handed  over 
to  the  Radicals.  But  the  Tories, 
Mr  Newdegate  and  Mr  Davenport 
Bromley,  won  by  unprecedented 
majorities.  The  urban  population 
scattered  through  the  metropolitan 
counties  is  enormous.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  electors  of  Middlesex, 
Mid-Surrey,  West  Kent,  and  the 
other  constituencies  directly  influ- 
enced by  the  capital,  are  profound- 
ly Conservative.  The  defeat  of  the 
Boroughs  Bill  has  thus  increased 
the  moral  weight  of  the  county  de- 
monstration ;  and  what  we  had  held 
to  be  a  serious  blow  has  proved  a 
blessing  in  disguise. 

There  are  other  circumstances 
which  add  to  the  significance  of  the 
Tory  success  in  the  counties.  It 
can  no  longer  be  said  that  the 
county  constituencies  are  exclu- 
sively agricultural.  It  won't  do  for 
the  Radical  journals  to  ascribe  their 


defeat  throughout  the  English  pro- 
vinces to  the  ignorance  and  ser- 
vility of  clodhoppers.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  elite  of  the  borough  popula- 
tion has  migrated  into  the  counties. 
The  great  merchants  and  prosper- 
ous manufacturers  have  everywhere 
their  country-houses;  their  man- 
agers and  chief  clerks  live  in  villas 
outside  the  municipal  boundaries; 
the  improved  dwellings  for  the  men 
who  work  in  mills  and  factories 
and  foundries  are  being  erected 
among  the  green  gardens  and  the 
breezy  lanes  of  the  suburbs.  This 
is  a  reform  in  which  we  rejoice; 
for  there  is  no  more  wholesome  and 
conservative  influence  than  abund- 
ance of  fresh  air.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  this  characteristically 
town  element  had  been  undoubted- 
ly a  source  of  considerable  anxiety 
to  the  Tories.  At  the  elections  of 
1865  many  of  the  counties  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  many  were 
retained  by  unsatisfactory  majori- 
ties. The  defection  was  ascribed 
by  the  Radical  journals  to  the  pro- 
gress of  intelligence  due  to  the  ris- 
ing strength  of  the  suburban  elec- 
tors. The  last  stronghold  of  Tory- 
ism, they  triumphantly  declared, 
was  becoming  untenable. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  To- 
ries, recalling  the  casualties  of  1865, 
and  knowing  that  the  .£12  franchise 
had  added  vastly  to  the  influence 
of  this  class,  should  have  felt  nerv- 
ous about  the  November  conflict. 
The  elections,  however,  have  set 
their  minds  at  ease — have  assured 
them  that  the  counties,  industrial 
as  well  as  agricultural,  are  with 
them,  and  that,  Boundary  Bill  or 
no  Boundary  Bill,  their  fealty  for 
the  future  can  be  confidently  rec- 
koned upon.  It  was  most  unfor- 
tunate, indeed,  that  the  Tories 
should  have  even  momentarily 
doubted  their  ability  to  retain  the 
command  of  what  has  always  been 
their  base  of  operations.  Had  they 
been  confident,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Conservative  majority  of  county 
representatives  might  have  been 
largely  increased.  In  many  dis- 
tricts they  were  afraid  to  disturb 
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the  old  family  arrangements  by 
which  one  seat  was  given  to  a  Tory, 
the  other  to  a  Whig.  Several  of 
the  new  seats  in  strongly  Conser- 
vative districts  were  abandoned 
without  a  contest.  When  the  To- 
ries, moreover,  resolved  to  attack 
a  Whig  county,  they  were  con- 
tent to  start  a  single  candi- 
date, and  it  was  not  until  the 
close  of  the  polling  that  it  was 
seen  that  another  might  have  been 
carried.  They  will  enter  upon 
the  next  elections  knowing  their 
strength,  and  determined  to  strain 
it  to  the  utmost.  Predictions,  like 
curses,  are  perilous — having  an 
unpleasant  tendency,  as  Mr  Lowe 
knows,  to  turn  upon  their  authors  j 
but  we  believe  that  the  best -in- 
formed Radical  managers  are  now 
aware  that,  should  another  election 
take  place  before  many  months 
have  passed — and  we  are  convinced 
that  another  election  is  imminent 
— there  are  barely  a  score  of  county 
seats  on  which  they  can  reckon. 

The  facts  to  which  we  have  drawn 
attention  should  inspire  confidence. 
They  show  that  Toryism  in  England 
is  strong  in  numbers,  strong  in 
wealth,  and  (this  is  the  real  force 
on  which  we  rely)  strong  in  con- 
viction. Household  suffrage  in  the 
populous  towns,  a  .£12  suffrage  in 
the  populous  counties,  have  dis- 
closed new  sources  of  strength. 
The  leap  in  the  dark — a  leap  pre- 
cipitated by  the  selfish  and  insin- 
cere manoeuvres  of  the  Whigs,  who 
at  the  last  were  of  all  men  the  most 
reluctant  to  take  the  plunge — has 
landed  us  on  solid  ground.  But 
there  is  need  for  patience  and  zeal, 
as  well  as  ground  for  confidence. 
The  Tory  party  is  strong  in  defence, 
and  time  is  on  their  side.  Mode- 
rate men  of  all  parties  are  becoming 
convinced  that  a  destructive  or 
merely  negative  policy,  like  that 
which  Mr  Gladstone  has  announced, 


cannot  be  a  patriotic  policy ;  but 
the  moderate  Radicals,  well  drilled 
in  the  lessons  of  party  loyalty,  have 
not  yet  had  courage  to  leave  the 
leaders  under  whom  they  have 
hitherto  acted.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  need  for  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness— such  zeal  and  such  earnest- 
ness as  the  men  of  Lancashire  have 
shown.  It  cannot  be  concealed 
that  the  Voluntaries  of  Scotland, 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
have  agreed  to  dismember  the  Eng- 
lish Church ;  and  (to  neutralise  their 
excessive  and  inordinate  voting 
power  in  Parliament)  a  strenuous  and 
persistent  effort  is  demanded  from 
English  Churchmen.  The  struggle 
has  been  well  begun  ;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  when  England  is 
again  appealed  to  she  will  reply  in 
quite  unmistakable  terms. 

One  word  more  and  we  have 
done.  To  the  first  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  under  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  not  more  than  140 
Tory  members  were  returned — 
mainly  by  the  small  constituencies 
which  had  been  spared.  The  Tory 
members  returned  to  the  first 
Parliament  elected  under  the  Re- 
form Bills  of  1867-68  number  not 
less  than  275,  and  these  represent 
the  most  powerful  constituencies 
in  the  kingdom.  This  comparison, 
we  think,  conclusively  establishes 
the  wisdom  of  the  Reform  policy 
of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr  Disraeli. 
No  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt 
that,  in  spite  of  Tory  resistance,  the 
Whigs  would  have  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  their  £7,  £6,  or 
£6  franchise  Bill,  and  that  in  that 
event  the  Conservative  party  would 
have  been  routed,  as  it  was  routed 
in  1832.  We  are  convinced  that  to 
the  prudent  and  courageous  policy 
of  1867  we  are  indebted  for  results 
which,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
are  yet  in  many  aspects  eminently 
encouraging. 
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"We  vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tigers  ;  thinking  it  harder  for  our  mistress 
to  devise  imposition  enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo  any  difficulty  imposed." 

— Troilus  and  Cressida. 
"  'Tis  from  no  want  in  her ; 
It  is  my  shyness  or  my  self-distrust, 
Or  something  of  a  wayward  modern  mind 
Dissecting  passion." 

— TENNYSOU.  *" 

CHAPTER  VIII. 


FOR  some  time  past,  as  I  have 
said,  my  visits  to  the  Hermitage 
had  been  almost  daily ;  certainly 
two  days  never  elapsed  without  see- 
ing me  on  my  way  to  the  shrine  of 
my  worship. 

A  common  taste  and  a  common 
interest  are  grand,  allies  of  the  ten- 
der passion — indeed,  without  one 
or  other,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
affairs  of  the  heart  can  progress  ; 
and  when  such  tastes  and  interests 
are  sincerely  attached  to  objects 
which,  like  the  fine  arts,  appeal 
principally  to  the  imagination  and 
the  heart,  the  force  of  the  alliance 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

Identity  of  feeling  in  such  mat- 
ters is  something  more  than  a  co- 
incidence of  convictions  in  other 
things — it  is  a  genuine  sympathy, 
begetting  and  disclosing  other  sym- 
pathies. Thus  hearts  that  are  tend- 
ing towards  each  other  have,  with 
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that  common  assistance,  such  safe 
and  tentative  methods  of  mutual 
approach,  that  an  almost  perfectly 
unconscious  harmony  may  be  estab- 
lished between  them,  and  their  re- 
lations may  be  said  to  be  defini- 
tively settled  before  the  thought  of 
either  has  found  vent  in  speech — 
speech  that  comes,  at  last,  sudden, 
ungainly,  and  incoherent,  like  the 
startled  exclamations  of  those  who 
encounter  in  the  dark. 

Lady  Rose  and  I  had  at  least  one 
taste  in  common — a  taste  that  was 
more  than  a  taste,  amounting,  in 
my  case  at  least,  to  a  passion — and 
that  was  music ;  music,  than  which 
there  is  no  more  subtle  minister  of 
love,  supplying  to  the  lover  an  end- 
less store  of  allegory  and  parable, 
wherein  to  wrap,  as  in  a  light  and 
only  half-concealing  drapery,  the  sup- 
plicating form  of  his  passion.  I  was 
unconscious  of  the  part  music  was 
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playing  in  the  history  of  mine,  un- 
conscious that  it  was  revealing  her 
to  me  and  interpreting  me  to  her 
— conscious  only  that  it  yielded  an 
increased  delight,  and  was  blended 
by  a  thousand  associations  with  the 
idea  of  my  divinity.  Yet  not  the 
less  was  it  lending  to  the  Parcae 
golden  threads  to  weave  the  woof 
of  our  destiny  withal. 

But  music  was  not  the  means  of 
a  merely  inward,  invisible,  meta- 
physical rapport  between  us  j  it  was 
also  the  basis,  the  ostensible  ground, 
of  much  of  our  outward  and  visible 
communion. 

I  admired  a  song  of  hers  perhaps. 
Probably  it  would  suit  a  tenor ; 
probably  it  would  suit  me.  She 
would  copy  it  for  me ;  she  would 
teach  it  to  me.  I  was  not  a  quick 
pupil,  and  the  song  would  require 
many  rehearsals.  Then  came  duets. 
At  first  she  did  not  encourage  the 
idea  of  performances  in  common ; 
but  as  it  became  an  object  of  con- 
stant solicitation  and  feverish  de- 
sire on  my  part,  she  assented  ;  and 
these  were  supreme  moments  for 
me,  when  my  voice  was  mingled 
with  hers  in  interpreting  those 
inner  mysteries  of  pathos  which  no 
human  words — which  music  only 
— can  rehearse. 

But  what  were  Lady  Rose's  feel- 
ings all  this  time  ?  Ah  !  there  was 
the  question.  But  here  again  my 
want  of  culture  in  the  art  of  love 
left  me  at  fault ;  and  as  I  began  to 
speculate,  after  a  time,  what  might 
come  of  this  overmastering  passion 
of  mine,  I  could  only  wander  about 
in  a  maze  of  conjectures,  at  the 
guidance  of  random  hopes  and  fears. 
Lady  Rose  was  kind  to  me — she 
was  gracious  to  me  ;  glad  to  see  me 
when  I  came — and  when  I  stayed 
away,  noticed  it  with  surprise,  and, 
I  even  thought,  with  regret.  She 
liked  my  songs — she  sang  my  fa- 
vourites of  her  own  accord ;  and  if 
I  ventured  to  admire  a  particular 
dress  or  ornament,  or  to  praise  this 
or  that  colour,  I  rather  fancied  that 
they  did  not  from  that  circum- 
stance lose  in  her  regard.  So,  too, 


in  the  matter  of  flowers  and  books 
and  many  other  subjects.  But  with 
all  this,  through  all,  even  her  deeper 
feelings,  there  seemed  to  run  a  vein 
of  light  irony  and  playful  banter 
which  would  suddenly  divert  her 
from  subj  ects  of  high  interest.  Mal- 
apropos (as  it  seemed  to  me)  per- 
ceptions of  the  incongruous  and 
the  ludicrous  were  for  ever  inter- 
rupting the  course  of  conversations 
that  were  becoming  critical ;  and  I 
was  often  driven  to  the  despairing 
conviction  either  that,  with  all  her 
charming  endowments,  no  grave 
impression  could  resist  this  spirit 
of  mockery,  or  that  7  was  being  ex- 
perimented upon,  played  with  and 
tortured  to  gratify  partly  her  wo- 
manly vanity,  partly  the  quaint  and 
humorous  vein  in  which  she  chose 
to  regard  things  in  general.  But 
then  a  man  "  in  love  "  is  undeni- 
ably a  ludicrous  object  (kismet — it 
is  written  in  his  forehead).  He  is 
generally  conscious  of  it  himself,  I 
should  think,  and  may  even  be  to 
himself  at  times  the  subject  of  a 
grimly  humorous  contemplation. 
Was  it  possible  that  Lady  Rose  was 
ignorant  of  my  condition  ?  No  ;  it 
was  impossible ;  and  was  she,  though 
accepting  the  adoration,  likely  to 
miss  the  absurdities  that  cling  fa- 
tally to  all  such  devotees  1  Cer- 
tainly not.  She  might  love  me 
then,  although  my  incongruities  as 
a  lover  might  amuse  her1?  Per- 
haps. Well,  that  was  to  say  that 
she  might  love  and  laugh  at  me  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  which  was 
absurd.  Love  is  devotion  ;  in 
laughter  of  this  sort  there  is  con- 
tempt— and  who  ever  heard  of  a 
contemptuous  devotion  1  With 
these  and  suchlike  speculations  I 
began  to  torment  myself  unceas- 
ingly, the  only  conclusion  I  ever 
arrived  at  being  that  I  was  more 
and  more  hopelessly  in  love,  and 
that  without  Rose  life  would  be 
insupportable. 

A  short  time  before  Burridge's 
confession,  it  had  transpired -at  the 
Hermitage  that  his  regiment  had 
arrived  at  the  camp.  He  was  forth- 


in  the  shape  of  a  new  fern.  I  have 
not  neglected  my  botany,  at  all 
events,  you  see." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  beautiful,""she  cried ; 
"  T  am  so  much  obliged.  I  had  no 
idea  this  fern  was  to  be  found  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Where 
did  you  find  it  1 " 

"  I  know  a  bank  whereon  this  wild  fern 

grows, 
Close  to  the  highroad  which  to  Tongham 
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with  invited  to  dinner,  but  declined 
on  the  score  of  health. 

I  was  cross-examined  by  Badger 
in  open  court  about  him,  and  as  to 
whether  I  had  made  his  acquaint- 
ance. I  admitted  that  I  had,  that 
I  knew  him,  that  I  was  even  inti- 
mate with  him  ;  finally,  that  I  liked 
him,  and  thought  him  a  good  fellow. 
After  this  Miss  Richmond  was  much 
more  visible  to  me  than  she  had 
been  before,  and  much  more  in- 
clined to  be  intimate  and  friendly. 
Lady  Rose,  on  the  contrary,  seemed 
every  now  and  then  to  remind  her- 
self that  she  had  an  occasion  against 
me,  and  whenever  Burridge  became 
the  subject  of  conversation,  would 
treat  me  for  some  time  with  marked 
coldness.  There  was  no  mystery 
for  once  about  this— indeed  there 
was  no  mystery  to  me  at  all  now. 
She  looked  on  Burridge  as  a  heart- 
less scoundrel,  and  resented  the 
idea  of  his  being  treated  as  an  in- 
timate and  a  good  fellow,  by  any 
one  whom  she  honoured  with  her 
acquaintance. 

The  day  after  Burridge  had  con- 
fided to  me  his  story,  I  was  detained 
in  camp  by  duty,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  following  afternoon  that  I  was 
able  to  visit  the  Hermitage.  Nearly 
three  days  without  seeing  Rose — an 
unparalleled  event !  I  had  found 
growing  about  the  trees  under 
which  Burridge  and  I  had  rested 
a  pretty  fern,  of  a  species  which 
Lady  Rose  (who  was  a  connoisseur 
and  collector)  did  not  possess.  I 
brought  it  home  with  me,  and  took 
it  over  this  afternoon  to  present.  . 

I  found  her  alone  in  the  garden. 
"  Where  have  you  been,  Sir  Truant  ? ; ' 
she  said.  "  All  my  pains  and  all 
my  good  temper  have  been  wasted 
on  you,  for  in  three  days  you  must 
have  forgotten  that  passage  in  the 
new  song  about  which  you  really 
were  stupidity  personified." 

"Affairs  of  state  and  cares  of 
office,  Lady  Rose,"  I  said,  "and 
the  urgent  call  of  friendship,  have 
made  me  a  very  unwilling  truant ; 
but  look  !  I  have  brought  a  peace- 
offering  j  here  is  an  olive  -  branch 


Quite  over-canopied  with  oak-trees  fine  ; 
I  lay  from  luncheon  till  the  hour  to  dine— 
All    Tuesday  lay  there,   and  on  leaving 

brought 
This  tribute  to  an  ever-present  thought ! " 

I  delivered  this  as  if  I  had  im- 
provised it,  although  in  fact  it  had 
been  excogitated  with  some  trouble 
on  the  ride  from  camp. 

"  Dear  me  ! "  cried  Lady  Rose, 
"  you  must  certainly  have  been 
visited  by  some  of  the  Muses  when 
you  were  asleep,  like — like  who  was 
it  1  But  were  you  alone  and  asleep 
really  and  truly  like  a  boy  staying 
away  from  school  out  of  pure  idle- 
ness 1  For  shame  !  I  didn't  expect 
it  of  you  !  " 

"  No,  Lady  Rose,  I  wasn't  stay- 
ing away  out  of  idleness — I  stayed 
away  to  my  regret,  I  assure  you — 
much  to  my  discontent.  I  spent  a 
wretched  day,  and  my  feelings  all 
yesterday  were  not  enviable,  that 
you  may " 

"  Good  heavens !"  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  hope  you  hadn't  been  killing 
any  one,  and  burying  him  under 
the  trees.  Stay,  let  me  see ;  is  this 
really  a  fern  and  not  a  mandrake  ? 
No,  no  "  (as  I  was  going  to  inter- 
rupt her),  "  don't  tell  me  about  it. 
I  might  be  taken  up  as  an  accom- 
plice, you  know." 

"  I  was  neither  asleep,  nor  alone, 
nor  killing  any  one,  nor  helping 
any  one  to  kill  and  bury  any  one 
else  ;  yet  I  had  an  interesting  day, 
though,  as  I  say,  I  regretted  not 
being  here." 

"  No  tragedy  after  all !  you  were 
surveying,  or  skirmishing,  or  some 
stupid  thing  of  that  sort,  I  sup- 
pose ? " 

"Nothing   of   the    sort;   I  was 
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having  a  long  tete-a-tete  with  a 
friend.'' 

"  And  he  bored  you  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  didn't  bore  me  at  all ; 
he  interested  me  deeply." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,  as  a 
natural  curiosity.  A  person  who 
can  carry  on  a  t&te-a-tete  interview 
from  luncheon  to  dinner  without 
becoming  a  bore,  is  a  person  I 
should  like  to  see." 

"  I  rather  think  you  would  not 
care  to  see  the  person  in  question." 

"  Why  !  who  was  he  1 " 

"  He  was  no  other  than  the  per- 
son to  whom  I  am  eternally  in- 
debted for  having  been,  though  in- 
voluntarily, the  cause  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  you." 

"  You  mean — you  mean ?  " 

"  I  mean  Captain  Burridge." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Lady  Rose  ;  but 
there  was  a  world  of  meaning  con- 
centrated in  the  monosyllable  ;  by 
it  Burridge  was  scourged  and  exe- 
cuted, and  I  was  sent  to  Coventry. 

"  You  are  prejudiced  against 
him,  Lady  Rose,  I  am  well  aware." 

"No,  Captain  Bruce,  prejudice 
is  not  the  word.  I  have  formed  a 
judgment  in  the  matter,  and  it  is 
against  him  certainly." 

"  But  I  don't  see — pardon  me  for 
saying  so — how  a  judgment  can  be 
arrived  at  without  hearing  both 
sides." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  law- 
yer, but  I  believe  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  judgment  going  by  de- 
fault ;  and  it  strikes  me  that  this 
is  clearly  a  case  where  it  may  do 
so  justly." 

"  No,  Lady  Rose,  I  assure  you  it 
is  not  so.  As  a  man,  my  friend  is 
honourable  and  upright — and  as  a 
lover,  constant  and  true  as  steel ; 
but  he  has  been  the  victim  of  cruel 
misfortunes  and  vile  machinations. 
You  yourself  would  be  the  first  to 
do  him  justice  if  you  knew  his 
story." 

"What  is  his  story?" 

"  Pardon  me,  that  is  not  his 
secret  alone ;  it  is  Miss  Rich- 
mond's." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 


my  cousin  is  satisfied  this  Captain 
Burridge  is  the  paragon  you  repre- 
sent him  to  be ;  that  she  does  not 
consider  herself  aggrieved,  outraged, 
insulted,  by  his  neglect  1 " 

"  It  is  so  indeed." 

"  I  cannot  comprehend  this. 
You  assert  that  there  is  a  mutual 
understanding  and  an  affection  still 
subsisting  between  them  ? " 

"  I  do." 

"Then  why  this  misery,  this 
separation,  this  intolerable  mys- 
tery ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  Lady  Rose ;  that  is 
the  secret.  That  there  is  a  barrier 
I  do  not  of  course  deny.  I  will 
take  it  upon  me,  however,  to  say  that 
I  am  quite  sure  your  cousin  would 
be  much  benefited  by  taking  you 
into  her  confidence.  You  might 
tell  her  you  are  led  to  understand 
that  Captain  Burridge  is  not  to 
blame,  as  you  had  believed,  but  that 
a  secret  reason  justifies  the  cessation 
of  his  correspondence,  and  then 
advise  her  to  relieve  her  distress 
by  confiding  the  mystery  to  you." 

"Is  this  barrier  of  a  sort  that 
might  be  removed  by  the  counsels 
and  good  offices  of  friends  1 " 

"There  is  no  reconciliation  ne- 
cessary ;  they  are  at  one.  It  is  a 
question  of  great  delicacy.  I  think 
it  possible  that  the  assistance  of 
friends  might  be  of  use.  I  can 
assure  you  that  no  exertions  on  my 
part  shall  be  spared  to  assist  in 
clearing  away  their  difficulties." 

"  Oh !  Captain  Bruce,  if  you  did 
that — if  you  made  my  cousin  happy 
again — I  don't  know  how  I  could 
ever  show  my  gratitude  to  you  suf- 
ficiently. I  am  sure  you  are  wise 
and  prudent  and  clever,  and  if  you 
only  take  it  in  hand  you  will  suc- 
ceed ;  and  you  will  take  it  in  hand, 
will  you  riot1?" 

"  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  a  more 
distasteful  undertaking." 

"Why?" 

"  That  I  might  show  you,  Lady 
Rose — that  I  might  show  you  that 
your  slightest  wish  is  a  law  to  me 
— that  whatever  it  directed,  how- 
ever arduous  and  painful,  it  would 
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become  my  deepest  delight  to  exe- 
cute ;  and"  (I  added,  entirely  for- 
getting, in  my  enthusiasm,  the 
nature  of  the  service  that  could 
alone  help  the  lovers)  "  I  will  do 
anything — I  will  go  through  fire  and 
water,  to  serve  you — I  mean  them/' 

"  Thank  you  ;  you  are  kind,  but 
I  retract  what  I  said  about  your 
wisdom ;  I  think  you  are  an  ex- 
cessively foolish  and  hare-brained 
person,  and  I  must  give  you  an- 
other geranium  if  you  do  not  try  to 
improve." 

Here  was  the  east  wind  set  in  at 
once. 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  but  receive  an- 
otlier  flower !"  I  sighed,  in  a  rather 
lackadaisical  manner  I  fear. 

"Another  flower?  and  so  you 
shall.  I  will  make  interest  with 
my  uncle,  and  tease  him  to  give 
you  another  of  his  sacred  peonies." 

"  When  a  knight  -  errant  went 
forth  to  perform  a  deed  of  arms  at 
the  request  of  his  lady,  did  she  not 
use  to  fortify  him  with  some  token, 
some  badge  of  her,  to  animate  him 
in  the  contest  ? " 

"Apres?" 

"Well,  then— that  is— yes— I 
mean — give  me  your  badge,  your 
token,  that  I  may  wear  it  ;  give  me 
a  rose." 

"  Knights  -  errant  wore  their 
badges  in  their  helmets,  did  they 
not?  Now,  I  am  sure  a  peony 
would  look  much  better  in  your 
shako ;  how  the  General  would  ad- 
mire it !  Just  reflect ! " 

"  Ah !  Lady  Rose,  will  you  never 
be  serious  ?  You  are  too  cruel. 
The  rose  would  be  a  priceless  boon 
to  me." 

"Sir  knight,  I  incline  to  think 
you  are  cunning,  as  it  becomes  a 
Celt  to  be  ;  but  I  too  am  cunning. 
You  shall  earn  this  flower.  If  I 
gave  it  you  now  you  would,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  statement,  have  got 
all  you  wanted — you  would  have 
no  inducement  to  persevere  ;  there- 
fore you  shall  earn  it.  Come  back 
safe  and  victorious  out  of  the  fire 
and  out  of  the  water,  and  you  shall 
have  it." 


"  And  how  shall  I  then  interpret 
it?"  I  asked,  in  a  voice  meant  to 
be  full  of  the  tenderest  meaning. 

"  Captain  Bruce,  I  am  not  a 
diviner,  nor  a  prophetess,  nor  a 
witch.  I  can  neither  look  forward 
into  the  future  nor  peer  into  the 
depths  of  your  mysterious  mind. 
You  had  better  go  to  town  and 
consult  the  new  clairvoyante.  En 
attendant,  here,  to  encourage  you, 
is  something  that  means  *  persever- 
ance'— it  is  nearly  as  grand  as  a 
peony ;"  and  she  gave  me  a  blossom 
of  magnolia. 

I  pressed  it  to  my  lips,  and  was 
gasping  and  gobbling  in  abortive 
attempts  to  say  something  critical, 
when  she  broke  up  the  tete-a-tete  by 
moving  towards  the  house,  saying, 
"That  concludes  our  lesson  in 
botany  for  to-day.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  your  progress  ;  your 
discovery  of  the  fern  is  really  a 
most  hopeful  sign." 

I  was  at  the  Hermitage  again 
next  day,  and  Lady  Rose  opened 
the  subject  of  the  Burridge  contro- 
versy. 

"  I  have  taken  your  advice,  Cap- 
tain Bruce,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
spoken  to  my  cousin  ;  she  has  told 
me  the  story." 

"  It  is  a  strange  one,  is  it  not  ? 
and  you  now  look  on  Captain  Bur- 
ridge  in  a  different  light  1" 

"  Certainly  it  is  a  strange  story, 
and  certainly  I  do  look  upon  Cap- 
tain Burridge  in  a  different  light; 
but  do  not  imagine  that  I  have  ex- 
alted him  into  a  hero  of  romance." 

"  I  did  not  expect  that ;  I  thought 
you  would  be  touched  by  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  I  thought  that  the  gener- 
osity which  led  him  to  his  first  false 
step  would  intercede  with  you 
when  you  came  to  judge  of  his 
error  with  regard  to  your  cousin." 

"  One  cannot  help  pitying  his 
hard  lot,  of  course  ;  but  it  would 
be  odd  morality,  would  it  not,  to 
say  of  an  unfortunate  criminal, 
'  Poor  fellow !  he  has  had  desperate 
sorrows  and  trials,  and  if  he  has 
committed  a  murder  or  two  we  must 
stretch  a  point  for  him;  for  this 
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wretch  on  whom  Fate  has  been  so 
hard,  and  who  has  shown  that  he 
has  some  human  feeling ;  " 

"That  is  rather  an  extreme  view." 

"  It  is  quite  a  fair  one.  I  want 
to  show  you  that  I  recognise  no  ex- 
cuse for  Captain  Burridge's  con- 
duct to  my  cousin,  however  I  may 
pity  him ;  no  excuse  but  one  that 
is  not  nattering,  and  that  is,  his 
own  miserable  weakness.  If  I  ad- 
mit that  he  is  upright  and  honour- 
able, as  you  say,  I  can  only  do  so 
with  the  qualifications  which  com- 
plete Thackeray's  definition  of  the 
Heavy  Dragoon." 

"  You  are  very  severe.  Consider 
the  strong  temptation,  the  violent 
excitement  which  hurried  him  into 
a  declaration,  and  that  he  would  at 
once  have  recalled  it,  but  for  what 
happened." 

"  Oh  !  I  consider  all  that ;  but  I 
remember  that  he  saw  her  frequent- 
ly before  the  night  of  his  declara- 
tion— saw  her  frequently — fostered 
his  own  feelings  and  encouraged 
hers — in  fact,  deliberately  took  the 
steps  which  were  sure  to  lead  to  the 
catastrophe  which  did  happen  ;  but 
then  I  consider  his  previous  career 
— I  have  had  an  outline  of  it,  you 
know — and  as  he  appears  to  have 
been  made  a  dupe  of  on  all  hands, 
why,  I  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
milder  solution  :  if  he  is  not  a 
knave,  Captain  Bruce,  there  is  but 
one  alternative  description,  and,  in 
my  mercy,  I  select  that.  You  are 
loyal  to  your  friend.  I  like  loyalty; 
it  is  a  great  quality;  but  you  are 
the  last  man  whose  judgment  I 
should  expect  to  be  warped  by  that 
or  any  other  consideration,  in  a 
question  either  of  principle  or  in- 
telligence, and  I  expect  you  to 
agree  with  me." 

I  had  never  seen  her  more  in  ear- 
nest, and  I  must  confess  that  these 
delightful  expressions  as  to  myself 
made  her  small  opinion  of  my 
friend  much  more  palatable  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

"  Oh  !  "  I  replied,  "  I  don't  pre- 
tend that  he  is  a  genius,  though  I 
will  not  go  the  length  of  admitting 


your  '  milder  alternative ; '  all  I  say 
is,  that  he  is  a  right  good  fellow — 
devoted  to  your  cousin — and  that 
he  is  a  man  of  whose  affection  no 
woman  need  be  ashamed.  After  all, 
great  intellect  on  either  side  is  not 
essential  to  a  happy  marriage." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right. 
I  confess  that  weakness  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  fascinating 
quality ;  but  everything  else  grant- 
ed, how  is  the  obstacle  to  be  remov- 
ed 1  that  is  the  question.  You 
dubbed  yourself  a  knight-errant  in 
the  cause.  You  see  some  sphere 
for  your  exploits,  I  suppose  2  some 
fire  and  water  to  go  through.  You 
are  not  going  to  tilt  hap-hazard  at 
windmills  like  Don  Quixote  1  What 
is  your  scheme  1 " 

Now  I  had  become  conscious  that, 
in  my  protestations  of  yesterday,  I 
had  been,  in  fact,  talking  hideous 
nonsense,  making  vows  and  under- 
takings of  which  I  could  foresee  no 
realisation ;  and  at  this  moment 
the  exceeding  unknightliness  of  the 
service  that  could  alone  rescue  Bur- 
ridge — viz. ,  the  collection  of  unpleas- 
ant statistics  as  to  Carlotta's  present 
life — stood  out  in  such  ludicrous  re- 
lief against  my  chivalresque  phrases, 
that  I  fairly  laughed  out.  I  turned 
it  off,  however,  by  remarking  on 
female  curiosity,  and  vaguely  as- 
sured her  that  she  would  see. 

"  Well,  Captain  Bruce,"  she  said, 
with  great  earnestness,"  my  cousin's 
happiness  is  above  all  things  dear 
to  me.  It  is  torture  to  me  to  wit- 
ness her  silent  suffering,  her  hope- 
less despondency  —  she  who  was 
like  a  sunbeam  wherever  she  came. 
It  is  torture  to  me  to  witness  all 
this  without  the  power  to  comfort 
or  help  ;  and  if  her  union  with 
Captain  Burridge  is  to  secure, 
really  to  bring  back,  true  happiness 
to  her " 

"  I  will  answer  for  it ;  I  will  gua- 
rantee it,"  I  cried. 

"  I  accept  your  guarantee  :  per- 
haps I  have  been  hard  upon  your 
friend.  You  have  had  opportuni- 
ties of  judging  of  him,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  I  have  said,  I 
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respect  your  judgment,  I  trust  you  ; 
I  know  you  would  not  deceive  me, 
and  I  will  hope  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul  that  your  efforts  will  soon 
be  triumphant.  You  have  zeal  for 
your  friend,  you  have  humanity  to 
inspire  you,  and — and — you  have 
my — my  best  wishes,  if  they  are  of 
any  importance/' 

"  You  cannot  imagine  how  happy 
you  make  me  by  these  words,  and 
never  man  had  such  inducements 
to  exertion  as  I  have,"  I  replied, 
again  forgetting  that  my  exertions 
must  be  rather  those  of  Inspector 
Tanner  than  of  Sir  Galahad.  "  I 
shall  look  forward  to  claiming  my 
guerdon  ;  I  shall  think  of  that 
rose " 

"Are  you  really  so  anxious  for 
such  a  trifle1?"  she  inquired,  look- 
ing at  me  earnestly,  as  if  surprised. 

"  A  trifle  ?  it  is  everything  to  me 
— it  is  life  to  me ;  and  when  I  have 


won  it — when  I  have  won  this 
symbol,  Lady  Rose,  I  warn  you  that 
I  shall  be  bold  in  my  interpreta- 
tion." 

A  bright  blush  suffused  her  beau- 
tiful face,  and  she  said  faltering- 
ly,  "A  symbol  did  I  say?  —  did 
I  promise  that  it  should  be  a  sym- 
bol T 

"  You  did  not  promise  it,  but  you 
will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  take  all 
the  hope  out  of  my  life  1 " 

Lady  Rose  lowered  her  beauti- 
ful eyes,  and  I  was  just  going  to 
begin  my  interpretations  d'avance, 
when  lo !  that  pessima  tigris  Mrs 
Badger  bounced  round  the  corner 
of  the  walk,  and  broke  up  our 
interview  with  strident  cries  of 
"Luncheon!  luncheon!  luncheon!" 
Disappointed,  but  not  desponding, 
I  went  away  that  day,  for  in  my 
heart  I  felt  that  this  lovely  prize 
might  be  mine. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Pure  happiness  comes  only  to  us 
mortal  men,  if  it  ever  comes  at  all, 
in  swift  electric  flashes,  that  are 
gone  while  we  are  yet  wondering 
at  the  phenomenon.  The  conviction 
of  my  hopes  sent  such  an  electric 
thrill  through  my  heart,  but  ere  yet 
its  intense  vibrations  had  pulsed 
themselves  away,  ever-watchful  Care 
was  up  and  doing.  I  had  thought  of 
my  love,  of  wooing  and  winning, 
in  an  ethereal  and  abstract  way ; 
to  hear  Lady  Rose  confess  that  my 
love  was  requited — that  had  been 
my  goal,  and  I  had  looked  no  far- 
ther. But  now  that  there  dawned 
a  possibility  of  reaching  it,  Care, 
who  never  seems  to  abandon  one 
method  of  torture  till  she  has  se- 
cured another,  was  ready  for  me. 
"  Wooing  and  winning,"  quoth  she, 
"  are  simple  enough — though,  by 
the  by,  the  latter  is  no  certainty  for 
you  yet — to  woo  and  to  win  are 
matters  of  everyday  occurrence ; 
but  you  know  it  is  proverbially 
rare  to  wed  the  object  of  your 
first  love.  How  are  you  to  marry  1 


What  is  your  income  1  You  wince, 
but  that  is  the  main  question 
after  all.  Sordid  ?  of  course  it 
is  ;  what  isn't,  pray  ?  Can  you 
pay  rent  and  taxes,  wages,  weekly 
bills,  monthly  bills,  yearly  bills, 
for  an  establishment  such  as  you 
can  ask  a  lady  to  share  ?  What 
is  your  income  1  Consider.  Out 
with  it ! "  It  unfortunately  called 
for  no  deep  financial  calculation  to 
arrive  at  the  sum  in  question.  The 
pay  of  a  captain,  a  heavily-mulcted 
£200  a-year,  and  £300  a-year  of 
my  own  in  the  Funds — it  was  a  case 
of  very  simple  addition  ;  and  this 
was  all  I  had,  and  all  I  could  ever 
calculate  upon  as  a  certainty.  That 
was  bad ;  it  was  desperately  bad. 

The  failure  of  the  three-hundred- 
a-year  marriages,  so  much  talked 
of  once,  has  no  doubt  been  pain- 
fully demonstrated  long  ago.  It  is 
perhaps  to  the  mortal  writhings 
of  some  of  the  poor  birds  who 
were  taken  captive  by  that  specious 
lure  that  all  the  commotion  in  the 
provision  market  is  due,  that  the 
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face  of  the  public  is  sharpened 
against  that  draco  reluctans  the 
West-end  tradesman,  and  that  all 
the  world  co-operates  and  becomes 
its  own  grocer.  The  three-hun- 
dred-a-year  fallacy,  or  any  fallacy  in 
anyway  approximating  to  it,  I  was 
in  no  danger  of  falling  into.  I  had 
plumbed  the  capabilities  of  £500 
a-year.  I  knew  that  income  was 
barely  sufficient  for  my  own  some- 
what frugal  wants — how,  then,  was 
it  to  do  for  two,  even  with  griev- 
ous sacrifices  on  both  sides  1  "I 
think  you  can  scarcely  miss  the 
absurdity  of  the  idea,"  remarked 
Care,  as  she  plumped  down  with  a 
heavy  thud  upon  my  soul. 

/'Dolly,  old  boy,"  I  said  that 
night  to  my  double,  who  was  as 
usual  lounging  in  my  hut,  "  I  am 
infernally  miserable !  " 

"  So  am  I,"  replied  Dolly,  stol- 
idly. 

"  That  .of  course  I  take  for  grant- 
ed— there's  no  novelty  in  that,  and 
it  doesn't  remedy  my  case,  which 
is  novel." 

"What's  the  row,  eh?  Badger 
cut  up  rough  1  or  is  it  duns  or 
what?"  ^ 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort — I  begin 
to  think  Lady  Rose  likes  me, 
Dolly." 

"  Oh  !  that  makes  you  miserable, 
does  it?  You're  just  like  Dick 
Footrup  ;  he  was  always  spooning 
after  some  one — always  desperately 
in  love  till  he  had  managed  to 
make  the  girl  care  for  him,  and 
then  he  was  sick  of  it  at  once,  and 
anxious  to  be  off.  '  A  fellow  can't 
hunt  a  dead  fox,'  he  used  to  say ; 
he  was  nailed  at  last,  though,  by  an 
American  widow — very  yellow  and 
hideous — and  I  think  it  served  him 
right ;  but  I  thought  you  were  a 
different  sort  altogether." 

"  So  I  am,  Dolly,  I  hope ;  that 
isn't  my  case  at  all.  I've  only  just 
begun  to  think  it  possible  that 
Lady  Rose  might  accept  me ;  and  if 
she  does,  why,  what  am  I  to  do  1 " 

"Do?  Write  to  her  father, 
then  to  your  lawyer,  then  to  your 
tailor — nothing  simpler." 


"  But,  my  good  fellow,  I'm  aw- 
fully hard  up." 

"  Sell  your  horses  then  ;  by  the 
by,  you  haven't  got  any  except 
little  Cross.  Well,  then,  draw  on 
me — how  much  do  you  want  to 
tide  it  over  ? " 

"  It's  not  an  affair  of  tiding 
over,  my  good  fellow ;  I  want 
enough  to  tide  over  the  whole  of 
our  lives, — enough  to  keep  up  a 
respectable  establishment  and  sup- 
port a  family." 

Dolly's  eyes  opened  very  wide. 
"I  don't  quite  understand,"  he 
said  (and  it  is  odd  how  hardly 
some  men  can  understand  difficul- 
ties, particularly  of  finance,  which 
they  haven't  experienced)  —  "I 
don't  quite  understand;  but  why 
not  do  lots  of  post-obits  ? " 

"  Post-obits  ? " 

"Yes,  I  never  did  myself,  be- 
cause I  was  never  really  hard  up  ; 
but  lots  of  our  fellows  do,  and  it 
seems  to  answer ;  they  live  like 
fighting-cocks  :  yes,  Donald,  post- 
obits  are  your  game,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it ; "  and  he  gave  the 
opinion  with  the  gravity  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
commending an  extra  penny  to  the 
income-tax. 

I  had  to  explain  to  him  the 
theory  of  post-obits,  and  that  I 
had  but  £500  a-year  and  no  ex- 
pectations of  any  disposable  value. 
"  I  thought  you  had  a  rich  aunt," 
he  said,  after  ruminating. 

"  So  I  have,  but  what  of  that  ?" 

"  Draw  her,  of  course." 

"  Easier  said  than  done.  I'm  not 
necessarily  her  heir,  and  I  don't 
fancy  sponging  on  the  old  lady 
while  she's  alive." 

"But,  if  you  can't  be  sure  of 
being  her  heir,  you  can't  be  sure 
of  sponging  on  her  after  she's 
dead." 

"  Well,  then  ? " 

"Well,  then,  you  might  never 
sponge  on  her  at  all !  "  And  he 
said  this  as  if,  by  some  law  of 
nature,  every  created  aunt  must 
either  in  life  or  after  death  be 
subjected  to  a  sponging  process. 
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"  I  tliink  it's  all  confounded  non- 
sense and  pride,"  he  went  on,  with 
more  than  usual  animation.  "  What 
has  the  old  woman  got  to  do  with 
her  money  1  If  the  marriage  doesn't 
come  off,  there  may  be  a  breaking 
of  hearts.  I  suppose  the  old  lady 
wouldn't  like  that  1  She's  not  an 
ogress,  is  she  ?  Now  if  she  offered 
you  a  settlement,  do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  you  would  refuse  it  1 " 

"  I  don't  say  that,  but  that's  dif- 
ferent from  asking  her."., 

"  Still  it  would  be  sponging,  as 
you  call  it,  all  the  same;  so  it's 
only  a  false  pride  about  asking 
that  stands  in  your  way." 

"  Perhaps  you're  right ;  but  if  I 
did  ask,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  cer- 
tain that  I  should  get  anything." 

"  Try,  old  boy — try;  it's  your  only 
chance,  as  far  as  I  can  see;  and  you 
must  have  something  to  offer  when 
you  propose  to  the  father,  you 
know.  In  my  opinion  the  aunt 
must  undoubtedly  be  devoured." 

"  I  will  think  it  over,"  I  said. 

Burridge  had  certainly  given  me 
a  ray  of  light.  My  aunt  was  good- 
natured  in  the  highest  degreejiked 
me  immensely,  was  very  rich,  and 
I  could  not  but  feel  certain,  from 
her  little  weakness  already  alluded 
to,  that  a  niece  with  a  title  would 
be  an  irresistible  inducement  to  her 
(if  she  required  one)  to  be  gene- 
rous. But  my  friend  was  right: 
it  was  the  asking,  I  fear,  not  the 
receiving,  that  was  distasteful. 

**  I've  been  thinking,"  Burridge 
went  on — "  I've  been  thinking  that 
I  should  go  up  to  town  and  see 
these  lawyers  again  about  my  af- 
fair." 

"Certainly,"  said  I,  "and  I 
should  like  much  to  go  with  you. 
I  wish  to  hear  their  views  and  set 
my  brains  regularly  to  work  about 
it.  I'll  go  with  you  any  day — why 
not  to-morrow  1" 

"  All  right— there  can't  be  a  field- 
day —  let  it  be  to-morrow.  You 
can  call  and  see  your  aunt,  too,  and 
sound  her;  and  if  you  think  I  can 
be  of  any  use  I  might  drop  in  to 
look  for  you,  eh  ? " 


"  Thanks,  old  fellow;  we'll  settle 
that  to-morrow." 

The  next  morning  we  accord- 
ingly went  to  town,  and  drove  first 
to  the  office  of  the  lawyers,  Messrs 
Frowster,  Drencher,  &  Trapp. 

Sir  Galahad  was  in  the  saddle  at 
last.  We  were  received  by  the 
senior  partner,  Mr  Frowster,  a 
sedate,  stork-like,  spectacled  man 
— utterly  bald,  except  on  a  ridge 
at  the  extreme  back  of  his  head, 
suggesting  the  idea  that  a  gale  of 
wind  had  been  suddenly  arrested 
there  in  the  act  of  barking  him. 
His  manner  was  dry,  his  voice 
rusty,  his  words  precise  and  care- 
fully chosen — so  many  of  them 
went  to  the  six-and-eightpence,  pro- 
bably, and  he  respected  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr  Frowster ! " 
cried  Burridge,  cheerily,  as  he 
plunged  into  the  room. 

"Morning,  sir,"  said  -Frowster, 
looking  mistily  at  him  through  his 
spectacles.  "  Be  seated — business]" 

"  Oh !  the  old  business,  of  course ; 
how  is  it  wagging,  eh  1 " 

"  Ahem  !  you  refer  to 1 " 

"  To  the  business  about  my  wife 
that  shouldn't  be." 

"  I  remember  now  :  this  gentle- 
man is  your  brother,  of  course] " 

"  No,  my  friend  Captain  Bruce." 

"  Confidential  ? " 

"  Close  as  wax." 

A  pause,  "  How  is  it  wagging  1 " 
continued  Dolly. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  explain," 
said  the  lawyer,  upon  whose  busi- 
ness ear  Burridge's  jaunty  tone 
seemed  to  jar. 

"  Any  news  of  the  woman  1  " 

"Well,  no — not  in  one  sense." 

"Which  of  the  senses  do  you 
mean  1 " 

"You  are  aware  she  had  been 
lost  sight  of  for  a  time  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  She  has,  however,  written  from 
Paris  for  a  remittance  within  the 
last  week." 

"  Thought  she  would— the  cor- 
morant !  Is  any  one  looking  after 
her  there?" 
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"  We  have  lost  no  time ;  Lapin 
lias  been  instructed — she  could 
scarcely  be  in  better  hands;  but 
we  have  as  yet  no  intelligence  at 
all  serviceable/' 

"  Hang  it ! "  groaned  Dolly.  "  I 
don't  believe  you  fellows  are  half 
sharp.  I  don't  believe  I'll  ever  get 
quit  of  her  :  what  a  heartbreaking 
thing  it  is  !  I  wonder  if  she  would 
take  ten  thousand  pounds  to  com- 
mit suicide ;  do  you  think  she 
would,  Frowster,  eh?" 

"  I  must  beg  of  you  to  recollect 
yourself,  sir,"  said  Mr  Frowster, 
with  awful  dignity. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  cried  Bur- 
ridge,  quite  unpenetrated  by  the 
lawyer's  wrath,  "  I  want  you  two 
fellows  to  knock  your  long  heads 
together  and  see  if  you  can  hit  off 
anything." 

Looking  at  Mr  Frowster's  de- 
nuded skull,  which  was  supplied 
with  a  formidable  array  of  knots 
and  knobs,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  most  un- 
comfortable object  to  be  in  col- 
lision with.  On  that  gentleman's 
mind  the  metaphor  produced  a 
different  effect ;  he  glared  at  Adol- 
phus  and  half  rose,  then  com- 
manding himself  said,  with  calm 
severity, — 

"  If  you  imply  (for  I  confess  your 
language  is  somewhat  incompre- 
hensible)— if  you  imply  a  wish  that 
I  should  commune  with  your  friend, 
I  will  make  two  observations, — 
first,  that  I  should  imagine  you 
had  had  enough  of  extra-profes- 
sional advice ;  and  second,  that  our 
firm  confers  only  with  principals  or 
their  agents." 

"  All  right,  there's  no  difficulty; 
I'll  make  you  my  agent,  Donald. 
Now  then,  fire  away,  Frowster ;  you 
can  have  no  objection  now.  What 
salary  are  you  to  have,  Donald  1" 
and  he  laughed. 

"  Captain  Burridge,"  gasped  the 
lawyer.  "  Sir — Captain  Burridge, 
I  must  take  the  liberty  of  making 
two  remarks, — first,  that  your  tone 
is  grossly  unbusiness  -  like ;  and 
second,  that  it  is  not  what  our 


firm  expects  or  is  accustomed  to — 
it  hurts  its  professional  feeling." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Burridge ; 
"  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  its  feelings 
— I  beg  its  pardon ;  but  why  not 
have  a  palaver  with  Bruce  ?" 

Here  I  interposed  with  my 
suavest  manner.  "  I  am  quite 
aware  of  your  professional  eti- 
quette, Mr  Frowster — I  would  be 
the  last  to  offend  against  it ;  but  as 
Captain  Burridge  and  I  are  con- 
stantly together,  and  on  the  most 
confidential  footing,  and  as  he  is 
not  much  acquainted  with  busi- 
ness, I  believe  it  would  be  well 
that  I  should  understand  the  case 
in  its  legal  aspect.  I  could  advise 
him  in  his  correspondence  with  you, 
and  so  on  ;  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
not  object  if  I  ask  you  kindly  to 
look  on  me,  for  the  moment,  as  the 
principal ;  and  perhaps,  Adolphus, 
if  you  were  to  leave  us  to  ourselves 
for  a  few  minutes  we  might  get  on 
quicker." 

"  With  all  my  heart — my  name  is 
Easy,"  cried  Adolphus,  jumping 
up  ;  and  the  lawyer  made  no  objec- 
tion. "  And  mind  you,  Frowster, 
you  must  listen  well  to  what  Bruce 
says :  he's  a  fellow  to  give  you 
a  wrinkle;  I'll  back  him  against 
twenty  professionals ;  keep  your 
back  straight  and  your  ears  open ; " 
with  which  parting  shot  he  was  off. 

Mr  Frowster  breathed  short  and 
hard,  and  stared  at  me  through  his 
dim  spectacles;  the  firm's  feelings 
were  so  completely  paralysed  that 
its  mouthpiece  was  for  a  moment 
without  power  of  speech.  "  Your 
friend,"  he  said  at  last,  "permits 
himself  a  latitude  of  speech  to 
which  we  are  utterly  unused.  I 
am  a  good-natured  man  myself,  but 
the  firm  cannot  tolerate  such  things. 
It  does  not  permit  slang  in  busi- 
ness matters.  Other  houses  may 
have  different  systems,  but  with 
this  firm  business  is  a  sacred 
thing;  a  jest  insults  it,  slang  out- 
rages it." 

"  I  am  sure,"  I  said,  "  Captain 
Burridge  has  not  the  slightest  wish 
to  offend  ;  but  he  is  a  little  pecu- 
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liar  and  ignorant  of  the  world, 
which  you,  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
will  forgive ;  and  now,  not  to 
waste  your  valuable  time,  may  I 
ask  if  there  is  no  hope  of  proving 
this  marriage  void  ?" 

"  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
marriage  is  a  sound  one." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  then  ?" 

"  We  can  only  trust  to  the  acute- 
ness  of  Monsieur  Lapin  and  our 
other  correspondents  j  but  I  am 
bound,  with  regard  to  the  lady,  to 
make  three  remarks — first,  she  is 
very  wary ;  second,  she  is  no  longer 
young;  third,  without  her  assist- 
ance we  can  do  nothing;"  and  he 
gave  a  little  rusty  laugh — the  firm 
was  permitting  itself  a  pleasantry. 

"  Can  I  be  of  no  use  then?"  I 
said  desperately,  remembering  my 
vow. 

"None,  sir,  but  you  may  do 
much  harm  by  indiscreet  zeal." 

"  It  looks  like  a  dead  lock." 

"  It  suggests  the  idea,  certainly." 

"  Is  there  no  device  then  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir,  there  is  a  device — a 
common  device — a  powerful  device 
— but  a  dangerous  and  an  expen- 
sive one." 

"And  that  is?" 

"  If  I  mention  it  take  note  of 
two  things — first,  I  speak  not  as 
the  firm  ;  second,  not  as  a  lawyer, 
but  simply  as  James  Frowster,  gen- 
tleman." 

"  Certainly." 

"Other  houses  work  with  it  as 
a  common  instrument,  but  we  are 
particular — very." 

"  What  is  it  r 

He  dropped  his  voice  and  craned 
his  long  neck  across  the  table. 

"  To  arrange  pecuniarily  with  the 
female  party — not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  on  it — to  purchase  her  collu- 
sion. What  do  you  think  of  it  1 " 
and  he  peered  at  me  curiously 
through  his  spectacles. 

^  Think  of  it,  sir  ? "  I  cried.  "  I 
think  it  would  be  infamous." 

"  Infamous  is  a  strong  word — 
actionable.  We  should  never  use 
actionable  expressions  ;  the  device 
has  been  resorted  to  by  persons  of 


respectability,  I  believe,  but  it  is 
foreign  to  the  practice  of  Frowster, 
Drencher,  &  Trapp.  If  it  was 
mooted  to  that  firm,  sir,  as  a  firm, 
it  would  be  repelled,  I  feel  certain, 
with  heat.  Pray  do  not  suggest 
it  to  your  friend ;  he  is  rash ;  he 
might  not  be  able  to  resist  so  cer- 
tain a  solution.  It  would  cost 
him,"  he  said,  musingly — "  let  me 
see— not  less  than  twelve  thousand 
pounds  —  an  immense  sum  ;  he 
would,  of  course,  revoke  the  annuity 
of  five  hundred  a-year  —  and,  I 
think — three  and  two  are  five,  and 
one  six,  and  three  nine,  and  three 
twelve  ;"  he  appeared  to  be  check- 
ing off  the  different  items  of  which 
the  grand  total  was  to  be  com- 
posed— "  yes,  I  think  it  could  cer- 
tainly be  arranged  for  twelve  thou- 
sand— an  awful  sum,  sir — but  he  is 
rich  and  eager  and  reckless "  (he 
kept  looking  at  me  over  his  spec- 
tacles), "  and  might  be  glad  to  pur- 
chase happiness  even  at  that  figure. 
On  the  whole,  I  would  not  suggest 
it  to  him.  If  he  came  to  this  firm, 
as  a  firm,  I  incline  to  think  he 
might  be  repelled  with  heat ;  they 
might  even  decline  farther  rela- 
tions ;  that  would  depend.  The 
danger  of  suggesting  it  to  him  (our 
danger,  that  is)  wo  aid  be  that  he 
might  privately  arrange  the  collu- 
sion and  then  come  to  this  firm, 
who,  all  unwitting  of  the  mala  fides, 
might  give  him  the  benefit  of  their 
vast  experience  in  matrimonial 
causes.  The  firm  could  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  that.  But  if  they 
discovered  it  after,  it  might  proba- 
bly produce  a  painful  impression 
on  them.  I  think  perhaps  it  would 
be  prudent  to  abandon  your  idea  of 
suggesting  it  to  him ;"  and  he  gave 
me  one  of  his  queer  looks. 

"  Thank  you  for  imputing  it  to 
me.  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a  vile 
idea,  and  I  am  sure  Captain  Bur- 
ridge  would  recoil  from  it,  as  I  do 
— being  a  gentleman." 

"  I  am  confident  reflection  would 
correct  his  first  thought,  as  it  has 
convinced  you,"  said  Mr  Frowster, 
with  much  dejection  in  his  voice. 
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cold  water ;  then  break  a  few 
things, — not  expensive  things — that 
might  disgust  her — perhaps  groan 
a  little  and  mutter  something  about 
your  poor  head.  See  ?  eh  ?  That 
will  fetch  your  aunt,  or  she  is  un- 
worthy of  the  name.  She'll  say, 
'What's  the  matter,  Donald?  It 
distresses  me  to  see  you  in  this 
state.  Confide  in  me.  What  is 
it  1 '  and  you'll  say,  in  a  faint  voice, 
*  Nothing,  aunt — nothing  ;  don't 
distress  yourself  about  me ;  we 


"  There  is  nothing  like  honour. 
It  is  the  watchword  of  this  firm. 
I  think  we  can  say  no  more  ? " 

"  I  think  not.     Good  morning." 

I  found  Burridge  at  the  door. 
"  Well,"  he  cried,  "  have  you  set- 
tled anything?" 

"  Nothing  as  yet ;  we  must  have 
patience.  I'm  not  much  taken  with 
your  legal  adviser,  Adolphus." 

"  No  more  am  I ;  he's  a  horrid 
old  prig." 

"  Who  recommended  him  to 
you?" 

"  Oh !  he  used  to  do  all  the  post- 
obit  business  for  the  regiment,  but 
they've  cut  him  now  for  sending  a 
writ  to  one  of  the  fellows." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  put  your 
case  into  other  hands;"  for  it  struck 
me  this  intensely  sensitive  firm 
might  easily  get  a  free  command  of 
money  from  Adolphus,  start  the 
collusion  scheme  on  their  own  ac- 
count without  his  authority,  and 
fatally  compromise  him.  He  was 
evidently  one  of  those  fellows  born 
to  be  the  football  of  fate,  every 
new  kick  sending  him  into  the 
clutches  of  some  new  and  yet  more 
rascally  operator.  So  we  agreed  to 
transfer  the  business  to  the  hands 
of  my  own  lawyer,  for  whom  I  could 
vouch. 

"  It's  time  for  luncheon  now," 
said  Burridge,  as  we  left  the  law- 
yers' ;  "let's  go  to  the  Rag  and  feed 
there." 

"I  was  thinking  about  my  aunt," 
I  replied;  "not  that  I  can  do  any 
good  about  what  we  were  talking 
of  last  night — I  never  could  mus- 
ter enough  of  brass  for  that ;  but 
I  ought  to  go  and  see  her,  I  think." 

"Let  me  go  with  you,"  said 
Adolphus  ;  "  I  would  like  to  see 
your  aunt ;  I'm  rather  a  connois- 
seur in  old  ladies.  She'll  give  us 
a  good  luncheon  likely,  and  there's 
no  saying  what  may  happen ;  I'm 
hungry  and  will  eat  freely ;  you 
shall  be  gloomy  and  refuse  every- 
thing ;  if  you're  hungry,  so  much 
the  better,  it  will  make  you 
pale  ;  then  you  must  sigh  a  good 
deal,  and  drink  an  immense  lot  of 


all  have  our  little  troubles:'  and 
then  try  to  look  jolly  for  a  moment, 
and  talk  about  the  opera,  and  then 
get  worse  and  groan  again,  and 
break  something  more.  Then  your 
aunt  is  sure  to  write  for  an  ex- 
planation, and  you'll  have  it  all  out 
with  her;  she'll  settle  a  fortune 
on  you ;  you'll  marry  Lady  Rose, 
and — and  live  happy  ever  after. 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"A  splendid  programme,"  said  I, 
laughing,,"  except  the  fasting;  I'm 
as  hungry  as  a  hunter,  and  never 
could  resist  the  luncheon." 

"  Well,  then,"  cried  he,  earnestly, 
"  come  to  a  pastry-cook's  first,  arid 
eat  a  lot  of  jam-tarts  and  stuff; 
perhaps  they'll  make  you  a,  little 
ill — so  much  the  better :  come  on." 

"  Nonsense,  my  good  fellow  ; 
I'll  be  guided  by  circumstances  ; " 
so  we  hailed  a  hansom  and  drove 
to  my  aunt's. 

"  She  was  at  home  and  just  go- 
ing to  luncheon,"  the  butler  said. 

"  Now  mind  your  cue,"  whisper- 
ed Burridge,  as  we  ascended  the 
stairs  ;  "  a  worn  smile  as  you  enter, 
and  try  to  totter  a  little  in  your 
walk." 

The  last  remark  was  unfortunate, 
as  it  sent  me  into  the  drawing- 
room  with  a  broad  grin  on  my 
face.  The  weather  was  intensely 
hot,  and  my  aunt  was,  as  I  have 
said,  corpulent, — "  a  rosy  aunt  of 
purple  cheer."  Wallowing  in  an 
easy-chair  at  an  open  window, 
fanning  and  panting,  we  found 
the  good  lady.  She  looked  the 
impersonation  of  good-nature  in 
distress,  like  the  hippopotamus  in 
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the  dog-days,  or  a  plethoric  cap- 
tain of  volunteers  at  a  midsummer 
field-day. 

"  Donald  at  last !  "  she  cried,  her 
face  radiant  at  once ;  "  I  thought 
you  had  forgotten  me  altogether." 

"  Here  I  am  at  last,  aunt ;  I've 
not  been  to  see  you  for  an  age,  but 
to  make  up  for  it,  I've  not  only 
come  myself,  but  brought  my  double ; 
so  this  ought  to  count  for  two  visits. 
Let  me  introduce  my  particular 
friend,  Captain  Burridge." 

"  I'm  delighted  to  see  you  both ; 
but,  dear  me  !  it's  very  odd — isn't 
it  1  very  striking,  I  mean — is  it  no- 
ticed ] — the  likeness  between  you  1 " 

"  Noticed,  my  dear  aunt !  It  has 
been  a  source  of  great  confusion 
and  endless  mistakes ;  and  as  to  its 
being  noticed,  it's  been  alluded  to 
in  the  '  Times,'  and  '  Punch ;  has 
been  on  it  two  or  three  times,"  said 
I,  as  usual  irresistibly  provoked  by 
my  aunt's  power  of  wondering  to 
minister  to  her  taste  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Burridge,  taking,  as  he  thought, 
his  cue  from  me,  ventured  to  re- 
mark, looking  guilty,  "  It  was  men- 
tioned in  the  House  the  other  day/' 

"Indeed ! "  cried  my  aunt.  "  How 
was  that  1" 

"  Oh !  quite  incidentally,"  said 
I,  distrusting  Burridge's  powers  in 
this  line  of  art ;  "  but  it  shows  you 
how  notorious  the  thing  is.  I  be- 
lieve the  Queen  wishes  to  have  us 
photographed  as  the  Corsican  bro- 
thers. For  my  part,  I  hate  such 
publicity." 

;'  Why  1 "  cried  aunt  Blogg ;  "  I 
think  it's  delightful :  it  makes  you 
the  fashion  —  everybody  knows 
about  you." 

"  Oh,  we've  had  enough  of  that, 
Adolphus !  haven't  we  ?  One  soon 
tires  of  being  a  lion." 

"  It  is  so  very  odd  I  haven't 
heard  of  this  before,"  said  my  aunt; 
"  yet  I  was  at  the  Mansion  House 
ball  t'other  night,  and  had  a  long 
talk  with  Lady  St  Ubbs,  who  is 
quite  in  the  beau  monde,  and  she 
never  mentioned  it." 

"  Is  Lady  St  Ubbs  in  society  ?  " 


I  inquired,  superciliously,  "/never 
met  her — did  you,  Dolly  1 " 

"  I  can't  say  I  ever  did ;  but  then 
I'm  not  much  about,  you  know." 

"  No ;  but  wherever  you  do' go  is 
always  in  the  first  flight "  (a  piece 
of  intelligence  which  seemed  to  sur- 
prise my  friend  a  good  deal),  "  and 
either  you  or  I  must  have  met 
her  if  she  had  the  entree.  I'm 
afraid,  aunt,  Lady  St  Ubbs  is 
not  in  OUK  set ; "  and  I  spoke  as 
if,  with  every  wish  to  make  the 
best  case  for  my  aunt's  friend,  my 
conscience  compelled  me  to  bring 
in  this  damnatory  verdict  against 
her  ladyship. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  the  innocent 
old  lady,  with  unconscious  satire, 
"she  talks  as  much  about  fine  peo- 
ple as  you  do,  and  seems  to  know 
them." 

"  Ah,  aunt !  we  mustn't  believe 
everything  everybody  says  ;  for  my 
part,  the  more  I  hear  a  man  talk 
about  swells,  unless  he  is  notori- 
ously one  himself"  (and  I  implied 
by  my  manner  that  this  was  my 
predicament),  "the  less  I  believe 
him  to  know  about  them." 

"  Oh  Donald !  bless  me,  I  quite 
forgot ! — talking  of  grandees,  have 
you  seen  any  more  of  that  beauti- 
ful bewitching  Lady 1 " 

"  Excuse  me,  aunt,  the  subject  is 
unpleasant  to  me ;  and  talking  of 
lions,  they  have  appetites  you  know, 
at  feeding-time.  Are  you  going  to 
give  us  any  luncheon  1 " 

"  To  be  sure,  my  dear;  it  was  an- 
nounced before  you  came  in  :  let  us 
go  down." 

"  The  likeness  is  very  great,  I 
must  say,"  said  my  aunt,  when  we 
were  seated  at  luncheon;  "but 
you'll  forgive  an  aunt  for  saying, 
Captain  Burridge,  that  it's  not  a 
compliment  to  Donald." 

Now  why  should  a  thoroughly 
good-natured  person,  if  ever  so 
much  an  aunt,  say  a  thing  like 
this  ?  it  can  please  nobody,  and  is 
most  likely  to  give  mortal  offence 
to  somebody ;  yet  nothing  is  com- 
moner with  ladies  of  a  certain  age 
and  class  than  remarks  of  the  sort 
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in  favour  of  their  own  kith  and  kin. 
Why? 

Burridge  was  insensible  about 
his  personal  appearance,  and  it 
fell  harmless  upon  him.  "  I'm 
quite  aware,  ma'am"  (he  would  call 
my  aunt  "ma'am"),  "that  it's  a  great 
compliment  to  me  ;  but  just  at 
present  I  feel  I  have  a  better  chance 
with  Donald  than  usual." 

"  How  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  I  mean  that,  looking  so  haggard 
and  ill  and  miserable  as  he  is  doing, 
of  course  his  beauty  suffers,"  re- 
plied Burridge,  who  having  vainly 
endeavoured  by  telegraph  to  dis- 
suade me  from  any  active  partici- 
pation in  the  meal,  was  now  cutting 
out  a  line  for  himself. 

"  111  and  haggard !  "  cried  my 
aunt,  "  I  vow  I  don't  see  it ;  he's 
looking  as  rosy  and  well  as  I  ever 
saw  him  ;  I'don't  think  I  remember 
him  with  such  a  colour." 

Nor  is  it  likely  she  should;  he 
who  has  soldiered  a  hot  summer  at 
Aldershot,  and  has  been  exposed 
to  the  daily  dust  and  sun  of  that 
awful  Campus  Martius — the  Long 
Valley — may  remember  what  his 
complexion  was.  To  me  the  sun  had 
been  very  unmerciful :  my  nose, 
which  was  of  a  prominent  boldness, 
had  been  transformed  by  its  action 
to  the  semblance  of  a  red-hot  poker; 
and  for  the  rest  of  my  face,  there 
was  only  one  streak  of  white  in 
it  across  the  upper  forehead,  mark- 
ing the  line  of  the  forage-cap.  You 
seldom  see  a  more  complete  picture 
of  health  than  an  Aldershot  man 
in  summer,  and  I  was  an  exagger- 
ated specimen  of  the  type. 

"  As  to  his  colour,  ma'am,"  cried 
Dolly,  "  that's  hectic." 

"  Hectic  !  what,  his  nose  too  ?  " 

"  Hectic,  ma'am,  decidedly,"  in- 
sisted Dolly,  gravely.  "The  doc- 
tor said  so  last  night  to  me  when 
we  were  consulting  about  his  symp- 
toms ;  '  he's  as  hectic  as  the 

as  possible — nose  and  all,'  were  the 
doctor's  very  words.  Don't  inter- 
rupt me,  Donald  :  we're  all  very 
uneasy  about  him  down  there, 
ma'am ;  lie  conceals  his  symptoms, 


but  he  can't  deceive  us  :  there's 
something  far  wrong,  frightful  blue 
dev — ,  I  beg  your  pardon,  :ma'am 
— great  depression — mutterings  — 
want  of  sleep — want  of  appetite — 
he's  eaten  nothing  but  ship's  bis- 
cuit and  cold  tea  for  a  fortnight — 
and — and  a  baked  potato,  at  the 
colonel's  urgent  request,  last  Sun- 
day. Yes,  you're  right,  ma'am,  he 
is  eating  now"  (for  I  was  performing 
prodigies  with  a  cold  pie,  and  my 
aunt  remarked  it),  "  but  it's  a  false 
appetite  :  don't  give  way  to  it,  my 
dear  fellow — think  of  the  reaction  ; 
the  colonel  says  it's  the  lungs,  the 
regiment  think  it's  the  liver,  I  say 
it's  the  heart,  the  doctor  says  it's  all 
three,  induced  by  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress. Pray  speak  seriously  to  him — 
exert  your  authority,  ma'am,  for  he 
neglects  our  advice."  And  Bur- 
ridge concluded  his  lengthy  and 
spirited  effort  by  a  profusion  of 
furtive  winks  at  me.  My  poor  aunt 
looked  fairly  puzzled.  On  one  side 
sat  the  mendacious  dragoon  slowly 
uttering  his  dismal  report ;  on  the 
other  sat  I — the  patient — hale  and 
hearty,  stout  and  rubicund,  eating 
as  it  became  a  lion. 

"What  does  this  mean,  Donald  1" 
faltered  the  good  lady.  "  What  is 
the  matter  ? " 

"  Oh  !  nothing,  aunt ;  only  a  delu- 
sion of  Burridge's — a  joke  of  his;" 
for  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
support  the  clumsy  romance  of  my 
friend. 

"There,  ma'am,  that's  the  way 
he  goes  on  ;  we  can  make  nothing 
of  him,  and  if  you  can't,  I  don't 
see  what's  to  happen.  More  pie  1 
that's  only  to  deceive  you,  ma'am ; 
remember  yourself,  Donald — think 
of  the  nausea.  Did  you  take  the 
palpitation  drops  before  starting  1 " 

"  No,  I  didn't :  what  nonsense 
you  talk ! " 

"  Ah  !  I  see  I  must  have  a  serious 
conversation  with  him,"  said  my 
aunt,  now  convinced  there  was 
something  wrong. 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Dolly, 
fervently ;  "  it's  the  only  thing  that 
can  save  him." 
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Luncheon  being  ended,  we  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room;  and 
here,  remembering  I  had  an  urgent 
letter  to  write,  I  asked  my  aunt  to 
let  me  do  so.  "  And  meantime,"  I 
said,  "  you  might  show  Captain 
Burridge  your  collection  of  curio- 
sities." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  the 
good  lady.  "Will  you  come  into 
the  anteroom,  Captain  Burridge  1 
not  that  I  have  anything  worth 
exhibiting." 

My  aunt's  collection  was  cer- 
tainly not  of  special  interest, though, 
notwithstanding  her  disclaimer,  she 
looked  upon  it  as  a  British  Museum 
in  miniature.  There  was  the  sword 
of  a  sword-fish,  the  one  or  two  in- 
evitable cases  of  South  American 
stuffed  birds,  an  ostrich's  egg,  a 
canoe-paddle,  some  coins,  a  spurious 
autograph  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
a  Bible  that  had  (not)  belonged  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  bits  of  the  wrap- 
pings of  a  mummy,  &c.  <fec.  &c. ;  but 
the  principal  gem  of  the  collection 
•was — rather  a  Byronian  one,  it 
must  be  confessed — a  human  skull. 
And  here  I  must  mention,  that  at 
the  time  she  made  uncle  Blogg  the 
happiest  of  men,  my  aunt  was  a 
widow.  My  uncle  was  Number 
Two.  As  to  Number  One  there 
was  a  slight  historic  haziness.  My 
aunt  alluded  to  him  but  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  the  world,  and  not 
often ;  but  when  she  did,  she  spoke 
of  him  as  "  the  General."  He  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  his 
miniature,  in  a  nondescript  uni- 
form, enriched  her  museum.  Gaz- 
ing, as  a  boy,  on  that  work  of  art, 
I  used  to  think  that  promotion 
must  have  gone  very  fast  in  those 
days,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
examine  history  for  some  record  of 
the  splendid  deeds  which  had  won, 
thus  early,  his  exalted  rank  for 
General  Hanks — but  in  vain.  At 
last  an  uncle  of  mine,  whom  I  was 
always  badgering  on  the  subject, 
inconsiderately  lost  his  temper,  and 
remarked  as  to  the  deceased  war- 
rior, "  General !  general,  be  hanged ! 
no  more  a  general  than  my  grocer 


is  :  he  was  a  deputy-assistant-com- 
missary-general— a  grade  inferior 
to  that  of  an  ensign,  or  rather  no 
grade  at  all — and  his  greatest  ex- 
ploit was  purveying  rum  and  pork 
to  a  small  force  sent  out  against 
some  savages  somewhere — and,  by 
the  by,  I  believe  the  said  savages 
ate  him  at  last." 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  me, 
as  in  my  childish  reveries  General 
Hanks  had  figured  as  a  sort  of 
Bayard — habitually  mounted  on  a 
white  charger,  with  flowing  mane 
and  distended  nostrils,  always  at 
full  gallop  —  the  warrior's  head 
adorned  with  a  tremendous  plume 
of  white  feathers,  which  marked 
by  their  presence  where  the  car- 
nage was  thickest,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

I'm  not  going  to  say  that  the 
skull  was  the  skull  of  my  mythical 
hero  ;  but  let  aunt  Blogg  describe 
it  herself,  as  overheard  by  me  sit- 
ting at  my  letter.  I  had  heard  it 
a  hundred  times  before,  of  course, 
with  a  hundred  varieties.  Burridge 
affected  a  deep  interest  in  the  mu- 
seum, and  questioned  my  aunt 
about  everything.  At  last  they 
came  to  the  skull. 

"  A  skull !  "  cried  Burridge. 

"  Yes,"  said  my  aunt,  exulting  in 
that  her  hour  had  come,  "  a  skull — 
neither  more  nor  less." 

"  Real  or  sham  T'  inquired  Adol- 
phus. 

"  Oh  !  a  real  human  skull,  sir  ; 
feel  it." 

"  So  it  is— how  nasty  !  " 

"  And  yet,"  says  my  aunt,  "  it  is 
the  relique  of  a  handsome  man." 

"  Was  he,  was  he  a  relative  1 " 

"  No,  sir ;  you  see  before  you 
the  skull  of  the  great  Mingery-ghe- 
Pidgery,  Chief  of  the  Dogs-eared  In- 
dians. His  name  means  *  Scalper- 
of-the-wind/ — an  awful  name,  is  it 
not  ] " 

"Terrific.  Was  he  a  great  dab 
at  scalping,  then  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  he  scalped  everything 
he  came  across — with  one  excep- 
tion," added  my  aunt,  dropping 
her  voice  mysteriously. 

"I'm  glad   I   never  met  him," 
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said  Burridge  ;  "  but  who  was  the 
fortunate  exception  1 " 

"  It's  quite  a  little  romance," 
simpered  my  aunt,  according  to  a 
formula  I  knew  but  too  well ;  "  but 
you  wouldn't  care  to  hear  it,  I'm 
sure]" 

*'  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  should  like 
nothing  so  much — I  delight  in  hor- 
rible stories." 

"  Well,  this  is  not  horrible, 
exactly  ;  it's  thrilling  and  exciting, 
certainly.  You  see  my  first  hus- 
band, General  Hanks,  was  employed 
on  the  Indian  frontier  against  the 
Redskins.  I  accompanied  him  in 
all  his  campaigns,  and  shared  his 
wigwam  in  front  of  the  army.  The 
Indians  are  a  stealthy  acute  race  " 
(this  was  a  stereotyped  phrase  which 
always  made  me  laugh),  "  and  their 
spies  may  have  been  said  to  live  in 
our  midst.  The  great  Mingery 
himself,  on  one  occasion,  recon- 
noitred in  person,  and  saw  me 
through  a  chink  in  the  wigwam. 
I  was  but  a  girl  then,  Captain,  and 
I'm  an  old  woman  now,  so  I  may 
say  without  vanity  that  I  was  a 
very  pretty  girl."  Burridge  made 
a  sort  of  gurgling  sound  at  this, 
apparently  to  indicate  that  the  pre- 
sent tense  was  still  applicable. 
"  Oh  no,  sir  !  I'm  past  vanity  now  ; 
but  then  it  was  different,  and  I 
was,  as  I  say,  a  pretty  girl;  and  the 
great  Mingery,  seeing  me  through 
the  chink,  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  me,  and  determined  to  carry 
me  off. 

"  The  General  was  away  foraging 
at  the  time.  In  the  silence  of  the 
night  Mingery  and  his  crew  crept  up 
to  the  wigwam,  scalped  seven  sol- 
diers and  my  white  maid,  and  carried 
me  off  in  a  swoon  into  the  thickets. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  treated 
me  with  great  politeness.  He  spoke 
perfect  English,  and  as  soon  as  I 
came  round  proposed  marriage  very 
deferentially.  As  well  as  my  fears 
would  permit,  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  I  was  already  married  to  the 
General.  '  I  laugh/  he  said,  majes- 
tically— '  I  laugh  at  his  white  nose; 
nevertheless,  since  your  slightest 


wish  is  my  law,  the  barrier  shall  be 
removed  at  once.  Here,  Swashee- 
Boshee ! '  he  said  to  a  gigantic  savage, 
*  shoe  yourself  with  the  west  wind, 
and  travel  towards  the  sunrise ;  take 
lightning  in  your  right  hand,  and 
scalp  me  this  son  of  the  Pale-faces 
who  stands  between  Mingery  and 
bliss!'  Swashee-Boshee  uttered  a 
horrible  war-cry,  and  dashed  into 
the  forest,  brandishing  his  toma- 
hawk. I  immediately  fainted,  and 
remained  in  that  condition  the  great- 
er part  of  the  day.  Whenever  I  had 
a  gleam  of  consciousness  I  saw  Min- 
gery standing  about  thirty  yards  off, 
playing  a  wild  air  on  a  tin  whistle, 
which  I  believe  is  the  first  part  of 
their  marriage  ceremony.  But  to- 
wards evening  a  sudden  shouting 
arose,  and  the  trampling  of  feet : 
and  just  as  I  opened  my  eyes  I  saw 
Mingery,  with  the  whistle  still  be- 
tween his  lips,  give  a  spasmodic 
leap  into  the  air,  turn  a  complete 
somersault,  and  light  on  the  tall 
plume  of  feathers  which  adorned 
the  back  of  his  head.  He  was 
shot  through  the  nape  of  the  skull, 
Captain — there's  the  very  hole,  you 
see.  Then  the  soldiers  closed  in, 
and  there  was  scalping  and  bayonet- 
ting  for  a  good  half-hour,  for  the 
tribe  had  rushed  from  their  ambush 
on  the  approach  of  the  troops.  My 
poor  General  fell  a  victim " 

"  What !  did  they  scalp  the  Gen- 
eral1?" cried  Burridge,  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

."  No,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  fever 
contracted  that  day  from  malaria 
and  nervous  excitement,  and  died 
three  weeks  after.  But  he  decapi- 
tated Mingery,  and  brought  his 
skull  home  with  him,  and  had  it 
cured  by  the  doctor " 

"  What !  galvanised?  did  he  grin 
and  chatter  horribly?" 

"  No,  no — I  mean  boiled  and 
scraped ;  and  the  General  told  me, 
almost  with  his  last  breath,  to  pre- 
serve it  as  a  memorial — and  so  I 
have,  you  see.  And  my  poor  Blogg 
used  to  say,  in  his  laughing  way, 
that  he  was  jealous  of  the  skull — 
and  that's  its  history." 
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That  my  aunt  had  some  sort  of 
a  foundation  for  the  tale  I  never 
doubted.  In  its  present  stage  of 
development,  however,  I  suspect  it 
would  hardly  have  been  recognised 
by  any  of  the  actors  in  the  drama  it 
professed  to  chronicle.  But  then 
five -and -forty  years'  constant  wear 
and  tear  !  what  anecdote  of  mortal 
man  could  preserve  its  identity 
through  such  a  test  ?  I  heard  Bur- 
ridge  expressing  his  delight  with 
the  tale,  and  also  his  opinion  that 
we  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  the 
Scalper-of-the-wind,  as  he  (Burridge) 
could  easily  see  that  the  temptation 
to  abduct  must  have  been  almost 
irresistible.  I  heard  my  aunt,  evi- 
dently in  great  delight,  disallow 
extenuating  circumstances  to  the 
deceased  savage ;  and  then  they 
passed  on  to  other  objects.  I  be- 
came engrossed  with  my  letter ;  but 
at  its  conclusion  I  was  aware  that 
there  was  silence  in  the  anteroom — 
or,  at  least,  that  it  was  only  broken 
by  a  rapid  and  confidential  whis- 
pering. 

Presently  my  aunt  emerged,  and 
said,  "  Donald,  I'm  ashamed  to 
trouble  you,  but  would  you  do  me 
a  great  favour  ] " 

"  Certainly,  aunt ;  what  is  it  ? " 

"  I  have  a  large  sum  of  money 
(£300),  which  has  been  paid  to  me 
this  forenoon.  I  don't  like  keeping 
so  much  in  the  house;  would  you 
mind  taking  it  to  the  bank  in  Pall 
Mall  for  me  1  I'm  ashamed  to  trou- 
ble you,  and  drive  you  away  when 
you've  come  to  see  me." 

"  I'll  be  delighted,  of  course ;  but 
it  will  do  as  we  go  back  to  the  Club, 
won't  it  ? " 

"  No,  that's  just  it ;  the  bank  will 
be  closed  :  pray  take  a  cab,  and 
come  back  as  quick  as  ever  you 
can." 

She  handed  me  the  notes,  and  I 
departed. 

On  my  return,  in  about  half  an 
hour,  Burridge  was  not  there;  he 
had  remembered  an  engagement, 
my  aunt  said,  but  would  meet  me 
at  the  Club. 

"  I  have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to 
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him,"  she  went  on;  "so  simple  and 
nice  and  gentlemanlike — and  then 
he  is  so  like  you,  Donald."  My 
aunt's  manner  was  very  fluttery  ; 
there  was  something  in  the  wind 
evidently.  "  He  has  a  great  affec- 
tion for  you,  dear  Donald." 

"  Oh  yes  !  we're  particular 
friends." 

"  And  his  anxiety  about  your 
state  is  quite  remarkable." 

"  Tut,  aunt  —  my  state  !  What 
rubbish  the  fellow  has  been  talk- 
ing !  " 

"  No  rubbish  at  all,  I  can  assure 
you,"  she  said,  with  a  look  that 
beamed  intelligence  ;  "  to  be  frank 
with  you,  I  know  all  about  it." 

"  Which  is  it  then,  aunt  ]  Is  it 
the  lungs,  or  the  liver,  or  the  heart  ] " 

"  The  heart,  Mr  Donald— the  heart. 
Good  Captain  Burridge  has  thought 
it  his  duty  to  let  me  into  your  se- 
cret." 

"  Very  impudent,  then,  of  good 
Captain  Burridge,  that's  all  I  can 
say,"  I  rejoined,  affecting  pique. 

"  I  must  say,  Donald,  that  you 
have  shown  little  confidence  in  me." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  I  won't  affect  to 
misunderstand  you;  but  pray  what 
good  end  is  to  be  attained  by  whin- 
ing my  miseries  at  the  corner  of 
every  street  1 " 

"  That's  a  very  different  thing. 
Now  good  Captain  Burridge  has 
told  me  of  your  delightful  attach- 
ment— the  lady  so  good,  so  beauti- 
ful, and  of  such  high  rank.  I  am 
more  pleased  than  I  can  tell  you, 
dear  Donald;  but  good  Captain 
Burridge  tells  me  you  consider  your 
income  insufficient,  and  will  not  go 
forward  in  consequence.  He  thinks 
the  income  quite  large  enough  (he 
is  a  simple  creature),  and  begged 
me  to  persuade  you  that  it  was. 
'  Donald's  terribly  proud,'  he  said, 
1  and  he  thinks  that  to  ask  an  earl's 
daughter  to  marry  him  on  £500 
a-year  would  be  like  asking  her  to 
live  in  a  poorhouse.  I  confess,' 
said  the  good  Captain,  '  I  can't  see 
it ;  if  the  girl  likes  him,  as  she  does, 
she  likes  him  for  himself,  not  for 
his  money.'  That's  all  very  sensi- 
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ble,  my  dear,  of  course,  but  I  agree 
with  you,  and  I  like  your  pride. 
Blood  is  blood,  and  rank  is  rank, 
and  much  is  due  to  it.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  such  a  mar- 
riage on  such  a  paltry  income  ;  and 
even  the  good  Captain  came  to  see 
it." 

"  Yes,  yes,  aunt ;  I  know  that, 
and  therefore  let  us  change  the 
subject — how  are  the  canaries  1  " 

"  No,  Donald  —  and  I'm  not 
pleased  with  you  about  this — you 
hurt  me  by  your  distrust  in  me. 
You  know  how  I  have  always 
loved  you  ] " 

"  That  I  do,  aunt,  and  I'm  sure 
I  meant  no  unkindness." 

"  Well,  why  not  have  come  to 
me  and  said,  *  I'm  in  distress,  help 
meT 

"  I'm  not  a  beggar." 

"  Beggar !  'there's  your  pride 
again !  but  I  like  it.  Still  you 
know  I'm  your  aunt,  and  well  off ; 
and  to  whom  should  you  go,  if  not 
to  me  ? " 

"  I  never  meant  to  go  to  any 
one." 

"  I  know  that,  and  good  Captain 
Burridge  said,  in  his  droll  way, 
'  I've  more  money  than  is  good  for 
me,  ma'am,  and  I  vow  to  you,  if  it 
wasn't  for  fear  of  Donald  finding 
it  out,  I  would  anonymously  settle 
a  thousand  a -year  on  him,  and 
make  him  jolly,  for  I  like  him  bet- 
ter than  myself,  and  I  can't  bear 
to  see  him  broken-hearted ;  but 
he's  so  proud — he  would  shoot  me 
like  a  dog,  ma'am,  if  he  discovered 
it.'  A  noble  fellow  he  is  !  but  do 
you  think  your  aunt,  who  has 
known  you  since  you  were  teeth- 
ing, is  going  to  be  outdone  by  a 
stranger  1  Never  ! " 

What  unsuspected  depths  of  cun- 
ning and  finesse  this  serpent  Dolly 
had  discovered  !  It  was  awful ! 
I  felt  deeply  ashamed  of  the — oj 
the — well,  after  all,  it  was  neither 
a  fraud  nor  a  deception — it  was 
only  a  little — say  diplomacy. 

"  Now,  Donald,  I've  not  had 
time  to  arrange  my  ideas,  of  course, 


but  it  just  flashed  across  my  mind 
how  delightful  it  would  be  if  you 
and  dear  Rose"  (here  was  a  boldish 
flight  of  anticipation  ! )  "  were  to 
come  and  live  with  me !  That 
would  settle  all  difficulties.  My 
establishment  would  be  useful  to 
you  ;  and  your  society  and  that  of 
your  friends  would  be  delightful 
to  me.  I  would  adopt  you,  Do- 
nald, you  and  dear  Rose,  and  all 
your  children  !  "  And  the  good 
lady  looked  wistfully  at  me.  There 
must  be  a  grain  of  self,  I  suppose, 
in  the  purest  benevolence,  and  I 
can't  help  suspecting  that  at  this 
moment  there  flashed  across  my 
aunt's  mind  the  vision  of  an  entree 
into  circles  whence  she  could  com- 
mand a  view  of  Lady  St  Ubbs  and 
other  her  existing  deities  standing 
outside  in  the  dark — envious  but 
impotent. 

"  No,  aunt,"  I  replied  ;  "  your 
kindness  is  above  anything  I  ever 
dreamt  of  ;  but  that  would  be  too 
much.  Even  if  everything  else 
suited,  it  would  never  do  to  ingraft 
a  young  establishment,  with  all  its 
newfangled  dissipated  ways,  upon 
your  well-ordered  household.  Your 
old  servants  "  (this  was  her  weak 
point)  "  would  rebel  to  a  certainty. 
Besides,  I  could  not  give  up  my 
profession ;  though,  depend  upon 
it,  aunt,  if  ever  I  have  income 
enough  to  marry,  I  would  wish 
that  we  might  be  as  much  with 
you  as  possible.  There  is  no  one 
from  whom  a  young  wife  could  de- 
rive greater  advantage  than  my 
dear  good  kind  aunt  Blogg."  I 
spoke  with  enthusiasm — her  kind- 
ness carried  me  away  into  the  hy- 
perbolical, I  fancy  ;  but  I  believe  I 
spoke  out  of  true  heart.  She  was 
a  good  old  souL 

"Well,  Donald,"  she  rejoined, 
"  if  we  can't  have  a  joint  establish- 
ment, you  shall  have  one  of  your 
own.  As  to  income,  just  refer  his 
lordship  to  my  solicitor,  and  I 
think  he'll  be  satisfied.  And  now, 
my  dear,  are  you  happy  1 " 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
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you,  aunt ;  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  take  this  from  you.  I  should 
feel  like  a  robber." 

"Donald,"  said  the  old  lady,  "if 
you  breathe  such  an  idea  again,  I 
shall  fancy  you  care  more  for  your 
childish  pride  than  for  Lady  Rose, 
and  that  you  are  too  selfish  to  give 
me  the  happiness  of  helping  you  to 
be  happy." 

Here  was  an  irresistible  argu- 
ment—at all  events  I  couldn't  re- 
sist it,  and  I  left  the  Hotel  Blogg 
treading  upon  air. 

When  I  found  Adolphus  at  the 
Club,  he  looked  guilty,  and  en- 
sconced himself  behind  a  large 
glass  of  sherry. 

"  Oh  you  scoundrel ! "  I  cried  ; 
"oh  you  deep  designing  villain!" 
but  Burridge  saw  by  my  face  that 
he  was  considered  a  benefactor. 

"  Is  it  all  square,  old  boy  ?  "  he 
said,  eagerly. 

"  All  square,  Dolly ;  but  it  was 
infamous  of  you  to  play  on  the  old 
lady's  feelings.  You  are  a  serpent, 
Adolphus,  the  most  brazen  of  ser- 
pents." 

"Upon  my  life,  I   said  nothing 


I  didn't  mean,  except  about  your 
aunt  being  still  a  pretty  girl,  and 
about  your  living  on  five  hundred 
a-year.  She's  a  good  soul,  Donald 
— a  regular  trump  ;  but  do  you 
know  she  has  some  awfully  queer 
notions?" 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  Dolly." 

"  Yes,  devilish  odd,  about  rank 
and  big -wigs,  and  so  on.  She 
wanted  to  know  if  your  children 
would  have  any  sort  of  handles  to 
their  names.  I  said  certainly,  but 
that  I  wasn't  quite  sure  what.  I 
thought  of  telling  her  the  eldest 
son  would  be  a  baronet,  and  the 
younger  children,  male  and  female, 
C.B/s.  I  think  she  would  have 
believed  it ;  upon  my  life,  I  believe 
she  would." 

"  Perhaps,  but  I'm  glad  you 
didn't.  She's  been  tremendously 
kind." 

"  So  she  has,  God  bless  her !  See 
me  through  another  glass  of  sher- 
ry, and  we'll  drink  her  health. 
The  Scalper  missed  a  right  good 
wife  at  all  events,  whatever  her 
beauty  may  have  been.  Here's  to 
her !  " 
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ON    ARMY    ORGANISATION. 


ALL  the  States  of  Europe  are 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  their 
military  expenditure,  and  are  strain- 
ing themselves  to  keep  up  military 
establishments  so  enormous  that 
it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  a 
war,  which  would  decide  once  for 
all  the  questions  now  at  issue  in 
Europe,  would  not  be  the  best  thing 
which  could  happen,  —  as,  these 
questions  once  decided — and  by  the 
sword  sooner  or  later  they  will  be 
decided — then  the  armies  of  the 
different  nations  would  sink  down 
to  their  normal  condition,  and  the 
overtaxed  peoples  would  breathe 
again. 

In  our  own  country  the  question 
of  army  expenditure  has  assumed 
great  proportions ;  and,  under  a 
Ministry  pledged  to  extensive  re- 
ductions in  the  cost  of  the  warlike 
departments,  the  principles  upon 
which  our  land-forces  are  kept  up, 
and  can  be  reduced  or  increased, 
have  become  large  and  very  inter- 
esting ones. 

In  entering  upon  this  subject,  it 
must  at  once  strike  the  most  casual 
observer  that  our  army  is  main- 
tained at  a  cost  relatively  much 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the 
Continental  Powers.  Now  the 
causes  which  induce  this  are  per- 
manent, and  cannot  be  reversed. 
1.  The  rate  of  living  and  the 
standard  of  living  are  both  much 
higher  in  this  country  than  abroad, 
so  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  daily 
subsistence  of  each  individual  sol- 
dier is  much  greater  here  than 
there.  But,  2.  The  chief  cause  of 
this  difference  is,  that  our  army  is 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
whilst  that  of  all  Continental  States 
is  formed  by  the  conscription. 
Thus  we  have  to  bid  for  our  sol- 
diers in  the  open  labour  market  in 
competition  with  our  own  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.  Foreign 
States,  drawing  their  men  from 
forced  levies,  obtain  them  without 


any  competition,  and  have  only  to 
pay  them  the  lowest  rate  of  wages 
consistent  with  their  physical  well- 
being.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
cause  alone  doubles  the  expense  of 
our  army  as  compared  with  that  of 
those  founded  on  the  conscription. 
Now  it  may  be  looked  on  as  quite 
certain  that  we  will  never  consent 
to  a  conscription  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  therefore  equally  certain 
that  we  must,  without  grumbling, 
be  prepared  to  pay  twice  as  much 
for  every  10,000  men  we  keep  in 
arms  as  France,  Russia,  or  Austria. 
It  is  the  premium  we  give  for  the 
enjoyment  of  our  liberty  in  this 
respect.  And,  like  a  great  many 
other  enjoyments,  it  must  be  bought 
at  a  high  price. 

But,  the  relative  cost  of  the  army 
being  thus  disposed  of,  there  comes 
the  question  of  the  actual  cost. 
How  does  our  army  come  to  cost 
so  much  more  now  than  a  similar 
force  did  in  times  past — as,  for  in- 
stance, in  this  country  before  the 
Crimean  war  1  1.  The  great  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  influx  of  gold 
since  the  gold  discoveries  has 
caused  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money, 
marked  by  a  general  rise  of  prices, 
which  makes  the  cost,  measured  in 
money,  of  maintaining  a  soldier, 
much  greater  now  than  it  was 
then. 

2.  The  attention  of  men  being 
turned  to  matters  warlike,  has  led 
to  a  number  of  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions in  the  arms,  munitions, 
and  defences  of  war,  which  give  in- 
creased power,  but  at  the  price  of 
an  enormously- increased  expendi- 
ture. Compare  the  cost  of  the  old 
musket  and  the  new  Snider  rifle, 
or  an  old  nine-pounder  smooth-bore 
and  a  new  nine-pounder  Armstrong 
gun,  and  this  will  be  at  once  ap- 
parent. In  the  cost  of  the  am- 
munition for  these  the  difference 
of  price  is  quite  as  great.  And  the 
expense  of  defensive  works,  from 
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the  great  and  increasing  power  in 
the  weapons  of  offence  brought 
against  them,  has  increased  in  an 
enormous  ratio  also.  But  it  will 
be  said  that  this  very  increase  of 
power  will  enable  a  smaller  number 
of  men  to  do  the  work  of  a  greater, 
and,  therefore,  that  you  may  safely 
diminish  in  numbers  as  you  increase 
in  efficiency.  Now  this  would  hold 
good  if  other  nations  did  not  adopt 
these  discoveries  as  well  as  our- 
selves, but  not  if  they  did.  For 
instance,  it  may  be  quite  true  that 
5000  British  soldiers,  armed  with 
all  the  most  improved  weapons, 
and  fully  trained  to  their  use, 
would  be  more  than  equal  to 
10,000  men  armed  with  the  old 
arms ;  but  5000  British  soldiers 
would  not  be  more  than  a  match 
for  an  equal  number  of  French  or 
Prussians  equally  well  armed  and 
trained.  The  relative  power  of 
soldiers  does  not  increase  with  the 
increase  of  their  effective  power  if 
the  effective  power  of  their  oppo- 
nents has  increased  in  the  same 
ratio.  Austria  was  economical  in 
her  arms  arid  training,  and  she 
was  trampled  down  by  Prussia  in  a 
ten-days'  campaign. 

3.  Fine,  complicated,  and  power- 
ful "arms  require,  to  develop  their 
power,  a  vast  increase  in  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  men  who 
are  to  use  them.      Hence  the  in- 
creased   expense    necessitated  by 
the    establishment    of    schools   of 
musketry   and  gunnery,   and    the 
greater    attention   devoted   to   in- 
struction both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  these  points. 

4.  The  experience  acquired  from 
the  result  of  the  Crimean  war  has 
shown    the   absolute  necessity  of 
staff  and  supply  departments  being 
organised  and  trained  in  time  of 
peace  adequate  to  the  wants  of  an 
army  suddenly  called  into  the  field. 
This  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
great  result,  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  which  we  derived  from  that 
hard  struggle.     If  the  battalions  of 
an  army  are  its  flesh,  the  staff  and 
supply  departments  are  its  muscles 


and  its  bones  —  and  the  flesh  is 
of  no  use  without  the  muscles 
and  bones.  Moreover,  muscles 
and  bones  are  of  much  slower 
growth  than  flesh.  This  was  se- 
verely felt  in  our  first  Crimean 
campaign.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  an  army  sent  into  the  field 
without  efficient  and  thoroughly 
well  organised,  and  long  previously 
trained,  staff  and  supply  depart- 
ments, is  an  army  "  foredoomed  to 
dogs  and  vultures ;  "  and  that  no 
expenditure  at  the  moment,  however 
lavish,  can  supply  these  wants  or 
avert  this  doom.  The  parsimony 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  command  practically 
abolished  any  supply  department 
for  our  troops  at  home,  and  kept 
up  a  staff  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
wants  of  a  field  army.  Consequent- 
ly, the  instant  the  real  strain  of  a 
campaign  in  the  field  came  upon 
our  force,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
perished.  Our  army  which  was  en- 
rolled in  1854  was  a  collection  of 
magnificent  isolated  battalions  — 
the  finest  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced— but  they  were  bound  toge- 
ther by  a  rope  of  sand.  Irresistible 
on  the  battle-field,  they  melted  away 
like  snow  before  the  first  touch  of 
the  hardships  and  inclemencies  of 
winter.  And  their  loss  was  the 
direct,  necessary,  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  ignorant  econ- 
omy of  the  Parliament  of  Britain. 
This  was  the  great  lesson  which 
the  Crimean  war  taught  this  coun- 
try, and  we  fear  it  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing away  from  the  minds  of  our 
legislators.  The  brilliant  result  of 
the  Chinese  and  Abyssinian  cam- 
paigns are  striking  examples  of  the 
opposite  system. 

We  are  inclined  to  insist  the  more 
strongly  upon  this  point,  because 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  here 
that  unpractical  economists  always 
endeavour  to  effect  a  reduction  in 
the  army  establishment.  And  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  should  be  so ;  for, 
looking  at  the  army  simply  as  it 
actually  stands  in  time  of  peace, 
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it  can  always  be  proved,  in  the 
most  convincing  manner,  that  the 
different  battalions  of  which  it  is 
composed  could  be  kept  up  with 
far  greater  economy  without  any 
staff  or  supply  department  at  all. 

Divisional  and  brigade  organisa- 
tion does  not  seem  a  necessity  to  a 
battalion  regarded  as  a  unit,  and 
it  is  always  disliked  by  command- 
ing officers.  The  steed  is  seldom 
in  love  with  the  reins  and  the  bit. 
Contractors  will  supply  all  the 
wants  of  such  a  battalion  at  much 
less  cost  than  a  complicated  ad- 
ministrative organisation.  It  is 
only  when  these  isolated  battalions 
come  to  be  massed  together  as  a 
movable  army  that  the  utter  and 
complete  break-down  in  such  a  sys- 
tem is  apparent.  Then,  indeed,  it  is 
complete ;  but  this  does  not  come 
under  the  eye  of  the  financial  re- 
former during  peace.  He  looks  to 
the  present  and  immediate  necessi- 
ties of  such  and  such  a  number  of 
regiments,  and  he  proves,  in  the 
most  triumphant  manner  (amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  House),  that  there 
are  gross  extravagances  in  the  main- 
tenance of  overgrown  and  use- 
less staff  and  supply  departments, 
which  ought  at  once  to  be  cut  down, 
with  great  relief  to  the  tax-payer, 
and  no  detriment  to  the  soldier. 
He  does  not  allude  to  the  long  rows 
of  green  mounds  in  the  quiet  grave- 
yards hard  by  Sebastopol,  where 
this  same  system  which  he  is  com- 
mending has  laid,  in  its  still  abode, 
an  army,  rank  and  file. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  staff 
and  supply  departments,  to  be  pro- 
perly organised,  should,  during 
peace  time,  be  greatly  in  excess  of 
that  required  for  the  force  on  the 
peace  establishment,  because  they 
should  be  able  at  once  to  furnish  the 
organisation  necessary  for  the  same 
force  on  the  war  footing.  To  apply 
this :  We  may  put  down  30,000 
men  as  the  amount  of  force,  in  case 
of  foreign  war,  which  this  country 
ought  to  be  able  to  embark  at  once, 
send  abroad,  and  maintain  there. 
Our  peace  staff  and  supply  depart- 


ments should  therefore  be  so  organ- 
ised that  they  could  instantly  furnish 
the  number  of  fully-trained  officers 
required  in  their  respective  branches 
for  such  a  full  force,  together  with 
that  of  the  regular  and  reserve 
forces  embodied  at  home  and  need- 
ed to  keep  it  at  its  full  strength, 
and  adequately  to  garrison  this 
island  and  the  colonies.  In  case 
of  invasion  we  should  be  able  at 
once  to  put  in  the  field,  in  a  perfect 
state  of  organisation,  100,000  regu- 
lars and  militia.  These  are  the  real 
tests  by  which  to  try  the  adequacy 
or  inadequacy  of  a  peace  staff  and 
supply  organisation.  If  it  is  in 
excess  of  these  requirements  it  is 
too  large — if  under  it,  too  small ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  none  but 
those  long  and  highly  trained  in 
such  duties  can  with  safety  be  em- 
ployed upon  them  when  the  time 
of  trial  comes. 

The  necessity  of  some  such  or- 
ganisation was  fully  recognised  at 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  ;  and 
the  establishment  of  the  camps  of 
Aldershot,  the  Curragh,  and  Shorn- 
cliff,  with  a  considerable  change  in 
our  staff  system,  and  the  formation 
of  the  military  train  as  a  permanent 
corps,  was  the  result.  This,  of  course, 
increased  the  estimates;  and  year 
by  year  the  financial  pruning-hook 
is  being  applied  in  this  direction  as 
the  lessons  of  the  past  fade  away 
from  the  minds  of  a  generation 
plunged  in  the  strife  and  whirl  of 
the  present. 

There  is  a  great  military  question 
now  agitating  more  or  less  all  the 
States  of  Europe,  and  until  we  make 
up  our  minds  upon  it,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  arrange  upon  a  definite 
and  consistent  plan  our  military 
system.  Eeduced  to  its  simplest 
form  it  is  this  :  What  sort  of  an 
army  do  we  want  ?  do  we  wish  one 
composed  of  disciplined  soldiers  or 
of  drilled  citizens  1  do  we  wish  our 
army  to  be  composed  of  a  compara- 
tively small  force  of  highly  trained 
and  disciplined  professional  sol- 
diers, or  would  we  prefer  a  large 
force  of  well-drilled  citizen  soldiers] 
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This  question  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  military  system,  and  its  solu- 
tion altogether  depends  on  whether 
we  seek  in  our  soldiers  for  drill 
alone,  or  for  discipline  as  well  as 
drill.  The  one  is  a  training  of  body, 
the  other  is  a  habit  of  mind;  the 
one  can  be  acquired  in  a  few 
months — the  other  is  the  result  of 
long  years  of  service.  The  citizen 
can  make  a  good  soldier  in  the  one 
case — he  must  cease  to  be  a  citizen 
before  he  can  become  a  soldier  in 
the  other. 

Discipline  is  the  distinctive  mark 
which  separates  the  young  from  the 
old  soldier.  It  is  the  habit  of  mind 
produced  by  long  training  and  se- 
paration from  the  interests  and 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  world 
at  large.  When  the  soldier  has  come 
to  rank  the  honour  of  his  corps 
above  all  else,  when  public  opinion 
has  become  to  him  the  voice  of  his 
comrades,  when  obedience  to  supe- 
rior authority  is  a  condition  of  his 
being,  and  submission  to  his  officers 
a  law  of  his  nature — in  other  words, 
when  the  army  has  become  his  home, 
and  the  discharge  of  its  duties  his 
highest  earthly  object — then,  and 
not  till  then,  he  has  become  a  soldier 
in  this  sense. 

Drill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
bodily  exercise.  That  amount  of  it 
which  the  common  soldier  requires 
to  know  in  order  to  execute  all  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  drill-book  any 
intelligent  man  can  learn  in  a  few 
months.  If  it  is  all  that  is  required, 
carefully -trained  volunteers  may 
perform  all  the  duties  of  the  Old 
Guard  of  Napoleon  in  a  year,  and 
the  military  experience  of  all  gen- 
erals in  all  ages  is  a  myth  and  a 
delusion. 

For  it  is  remarkable  that  all 
commanders  experienced  in  war 
have  come  to  value  old  and  tried 


regiments  in  a  way  altogether  put 
of  proportion  to  their  numerical 
force  and  their  apparent  physical 
power.  Take  two  regiments — one 
young  and  newly  raised,  under  a 
smart  colonel  and  an  active  adju- 
tant. In  a  year  it  may  work  beau- 
tifully, drill  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  be  a  very  model  of  smart- 
ness on  parade.  Take  another,  an 
old  regiment,  with  old  traditions 
and  an  old  name,  under  a  command- 
ing officer  who  has  grown  grey  in 
the  service,  filled  with  men  who 
have  been  years  in  arms.  It  will 
very  likely  move  less  smartly  in 
the  field,  be  not  so  well  turned  out 
on  parade,  and  will  certainly  be 
more  given  to  grumbling  in  quar- 
ters; but  is  there  any  man  who 
has  ever  led  men  to  war  who 
would  not  prefer  one  regiment  like 
the  last  to  three  like  the  first]* 
Yet  the  last  has  probably  less  phy- 
sical force  than  the  first.  But 
Napoleon  has  said,  and  said  truly, 
that  "  moral  is  to  physical  power  as 
three  to  one  in  war/'  A  regiment ' 
of  old  soldiers  has  the  "priceless 
heritage"  of  that  thorough  confi- 
dence in  itself  which  the  experience 
of  long  years  alone  can  give.  Such 
a  regiment  will  neither  be  led  away 
by  any  burst  of  undisciplined  valour 
or  stricken  by  any  sudden  access  of 
panic -fear.  What  man  can  do 
against  his  fellow-men  in  war  it 
will  do  ;  and  its  commander  knows 
exactly,  and  can  rely  with  a  sure 
trust  on,  the  war-power  of  the  en- 
gine he  is  employing. 

And  this  it  is  which  explains 
what  is  a  thing  so  hard  for  any  one 
not  a  soldier  to  comprehend — the 
value  of  discipline,  as  apart  from 
actual  experience,  in  war.  Any 
one  can  understand  that  a  regiment 
experienced  in  actual  war  is  supe- 
rior to  a  regiment  which  has  never 


*  It  was  the  fate  of  the  writer  to  be  once  with  one  of  England's  greatest  soldiers, 
now  no  more,  in  a  distant  land  during  the  mutiny  of  an  army  and  the  revolt  of  a 
people,  and  nothing  struck  him  so  much  as  the  deep  anxiety  of  that  veteran  chief, 
who  had  literally  grown  grey  in  war,  to  obtain  even  one  regiment  of  old  soldiers 
whom  he  knew  and  on  whom  he  could  thoroughly  rely,  and  the  perfect  tranquillity 
which  came  over  him  when  he  did  obtain  it. 
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been  in  action ;  but  few  can  be- 
lieve that  a  regiment  of  veterans 
who  have  never  seen  a  shot  fired 
will  soon  become  infinitely  more 
valuable  and  trustworthy  than  a 
regiment  of  young  soldiers  who 
have  gone  through  a  campaign. 
The  reason  is  clear  :  warlike  expe- 
rience is  quickly  gained  in  actual  ser- 
vice, and  then  the  superiority  of 
the  one  corps  to  the  other  in  disci- 
pline remains  unchanged.  Of  two 
regiments  equal  in  discipline,  that 
which  has  the  greatest  actual  expe- 
rience in  the  field  will  generally  be 
the  best ;  but  an  old  untried  will, 
in  the  course  of  a  campaign,  speedily 
come  to  assert  its  superiority  over 
a  young  and  tried  regiment.  The 
moral  cohesion  of  the  one  is  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  the 
other. 

History  teems  with  proofs  of 
this,  and  it  explains  the  otherwise 
inexplicable  fact,  that  in  nearly  all 
prolonged  wars  the  fighting  is  more 
severe  in  the  early  years  than  the 
late  ones ;  because,  though  the 
value  of  the  disciplined  soldier  goes 
on  increasing  with  his  actual  expe- 
rience, yet  the  loss  in  the  field  be- 
comes generally  so  great  that  every 
year  the  proportion  of  recruits  and 
young  soldiers  in  the  ranks  in- 
creases, and  with  that  increase  the 
fighting  powers  of  the  regiments 
diminish.  A  few  examples  will 
clearly  show  this.  In  the  seven 
years'  war  the  highly-trained  Prus- 
sian army  with  which  Frederick  the 
Great  entered  on  the  contest  gradu- 
ally became  expended,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  this  degradation,  and  the 
effect  of  the  influx  of  young  troops 
into  the  ranks,  is  marked,  year  by 
year,  by  the  less  and  less  desperate 
nature  of  the  battles  which  took 
place.  Napoleon's  campaigns  give 
a  memorable  instance  of  the  same 
thing.  The  army  of  Austerlitz, 


fresh  from  the  camp  of  Boulogne, 
was  the  finest  and  best  he  ever 
commanded.  The  heavy  losses  of 
the  winter  campaign  of  Eylau  first 
sensibly  diminished  its  value ;  every 
succeeding  campaign  saw  this  pro- 
cess increasing ;  the  Moscow  retreat 
brought  it  to  a  climax ;  and  the 
marked  inferiority  of  both  the 
fighting  and  marching  power  of  the 
young  imperial  levies  of  1813-14  is 
painfully  apparent  to  every  one 
who  has  studied  the  subject.  Not 
all  his  strategical  genius  could  cover 
this  inherent  defect  in  his  troops, 
and  nothing  but  the  rawness  of  a 
great  part  of  the  Allied  ranks  en- 
abled him  to  prolong  the  contest  as 
he  did.  No  man,  perhaps,  ever  did 
such  great  things  with  young  troops 
as  Napoleon,  but  no  one  ever  was 
so  thoroughly  aware  of  their  marked 
inferiority  to  old  soldiers  as  he.* 
Any  one  who  would  convince  him- 
self of  this  has  only  to  read  his  cor- 
respondence at  the  time  of  the 
English  expedition  to  Walcheren — 
to  mark  the  extraordinary  care  he 
ever  took  to  preserve  his  great  re- 
serve of  veterans,  the  Guard — and 
to  remember  his  words,  that  it  was 
not  the  innumerable  levies  of  the 
Convention,  but  the  80,000  old 
troops  of  the  monarchy,  who  saved 
France  in  the  early  wars  of  the 
Eevolution.  To  take  one  more 
example  nearer  home.  What  but 
this  can  explain  the  singular  differ- 
ence between  the  desperate  courage 
of  the  English  soldiers  at  the  Alma 
and  Inkermann,  and  the  compara- 
tively feeble  efforts  they  made  on 
the  18th  June  and  the  8th  Septem- 
ber 1855  1,  Of  course  where  the  ex- 
penditure of  life  in  war  is  not  so 
great  as  to  cause  the  influx  of  young 
soldiers  into  the  ranks  to  be  exces- 
sive, then  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
value  of  the  regiments,  from  their 
greater  experience,  rises  every  day. 


*  The  extracts  from  Napoleon's  correspondence  given  in  Thiers's  History  fully 
demonstrate  this  ;  and  that  author  develops  with  care  the  gradual  deterioration  of 
the  French  army  which  accompanied  the  increase  of  the  Empire,  from  the  greater 
admixture  of  young  soldiers  and  foreign  troops  which  necessarily  accompanied  that 
extension. 
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This  took  place  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Peninsular  army. 
From  the  great  care  the  Duke  took 
of  his  troops,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty the  English  experienced  in 
getting  recruits,  the  losses  they  ex- 
perienced never  lessened  their  fight- 
ing power ;  on  the  contrary,  it  went 
on  always  increasing,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  war  they  became  that 
small  but  tried  force  with  which 
that  great  Commander  said  "  he 
could  go  anywhere  and  do  any- 
thing." 

But  this  is  not  the  fashionable 
doctrine  of  the  day.  It  is  said  that 
this  is  all  an  old-world  prejudice, 
that  any  one  can  learn  the  soldier's 
trade  in  a  year  or  two  at  the  most, 
and  that  the  great  thing  is  to  fol- 
low the  so-called  Prussian  model — 
to  discourage  long  enlistments,  old 
soldiers,  and  a  professional  army; 
to  have,  on  the  contrary,  very  short 
enlistments,  and  new  men  constant- 
ly passing  into  and  out  of  the  ranks, 
so  that  as  large  a  portion  as  possible 
of  the  citizens  may  have  passed 
through  the  line,  and  thus  be  avail- 
able for  war  if  wanted  :  and  the 
examples  of  the  civil  war  in  Ame- 
rica and  the  campaign  of  Sadowa 
are  confidently  referred  to  for  proof. 

Now,  let  us  pause  on  these  ex- 
amples for  a  moment.  And  first 
with  .regard  to  the  war  in  North 
America.  As  this  was  a  contest 
between  armies  equally  newly  rais- 
ed, and  equally  destitute  of  any 
appreciable  number  of  old  soldiers, 
it  cannot  help  towards  a  solution 
of  this  question.  But  it  may  safe- 
ly be  said  that  the  volunteer  or 
raw-troop  system  came  to  a  reduc- 
tio  ad  absurdum  at  Bull's  Run. 
For  there  two  armies,  each  in  the 
infancy  of  their  organisation,  came 
into  collision,  and  they  were  in 
such  a  state  of  tactical  helplessness, 


that  when  the  one  ran  away  the 
other  could  not  be  trusted  by  its 
own  officers  to  follow  !  As  the  war 
went  on  the  fighting  powers  of  the 
forces  on  both  sides  rapidly  increas- 
ed, and  some  of  the  most  hard 
fought  contests  of  the  age  occurred 
ere  its  close.  But  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  the  superior  military  sys- 
tem of  the  Confederates  always 
gave  their  men,  when  in  anything 
like  equal  numbers,  a  marked  supe- 
riority over  their  opponents.  For 
the  conscription  being  early  enforc- 
ed on  the  Confederate  side,  the 
recruits  were  poured  into  the  thin- 
ned ranks  of  the  old  regiments,  and 
reaped  the  full  benefit  of  the  dis- 
cipline and  experience  of  the  old 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  soldiers  remaining.  But  on 
the  side  of  the  Federals,  from  the 
volunteer  system  being  the  only 
one  applicable  to  existing  circum- 
stances, recruits  were  not  forwarded 
to  fill  up  the  exhausted  ranks  of 
existing  corps,  but  were  enrolled 
into  new  battalions,  who  were  sent 
to  the  front.  They,  in  turn,  dwin- 
dled down,  and  were  reinforced  by 
fresh-raised  battalions  from  the 
rear.  Thus  it  was  longer,  on  their 
side,  before  the  power  of  discipline 
and  experience  penetrated  into  and 
leavened  the  whole  mass.  So  fully 
was  this  recognised  by  General 
Grant,  that  his  great  campaign 
against  Lee  was  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  he  was  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  beaten  in  every  action, 
but  that  his  numerical  superiority 
was  so  great  that  he  could  afford  to 
lose  three  men  for  every  one  of  his 
opponent's ;  and  thus,  by  repeated 
indecisive  actions,  would  wear  them 
down  till  they  collapsed  from  sheer 
want  of  numbers  before  the  impact 
of  the  dense  masses  gathered  round 
his  banners.*  Thus  though,  from 


*  There  are  few  more  interesting  studies  to  a  soldier  than  the  able  manner  in 
which  Grant  fought  Lee  on  the  lines  before  Petersburg.  Basing  his  plan  on  the 
numerical  superiority,  but  inferior  fighting  powers,  of  his  great  army  to  that  of 
Lee's  wasted  ranks,  he  maintained  a  steady  pressure  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
Confederate  lines,  whilst  he  kept  constantly  throwing  a  large  force  forward  from  his 
left  round  their  right.  To  avoid  being  outflanked,  the  Confederate  general  had  to 
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both  armies  growing  up  alongside 
of  one  another,  this  contest  is  not 
conclusive  as  to  the  question  we 
are  considering,  it  is  yet  important 
to  remark  that,  until  the  end,  the 
actual  fighting  power  of  equal  num- 
bers remained  decisively  on  the  side 
which  adopted  the  best  military 
organisation.  It  is  also  a  mark- 
worthy  circumstance,  that  the  plan 
of  volunteer  generals  so  much  in 
vogue,  particularly  on  the  Northern 
side,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
contest — of  whom  lawyer  Butler  is 
the  representative  type — was  al- 
most entirely  abandoned  ere  the 
strife  ceased,  and  that  both  sides 
alike  came  to  be  commanded  by 
the  regular  officers  of  the  old  Unit- 
ed States  standing  army,  trained  at 
the  admirable  military  academy  at 
West  Point. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  Prusso- 
Austrian  war.  This  is  usually  ap- 
pealed to  as  the  proof  that  the  days 
of  long-trained  armies  are  past,  and 
that  decisive  success  can  best  be  pro- 
cured by  the  landwehr  system.  As 
the  campaign  of  Sadowa  was  as  de- 
cisive in  its  results  as  that  of  Jena, 
and  as  the  Prussian  army  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  perfectly  organ- 
ised force,  and  the  cheapest  in 
Europe,  it  becomes  very  important 
to  examine  this  matter  thoroughly. 
We  will,  therefore,  inquire,  1.  Was 
it  the  landwehr  system,  so  called  in 
this  country,  on  which  the  Prussian 
army  was  organised  in  this  cam- 
paign ]  2.  What  was  the  system 
actually  adopted  for  Prussia  1  3. 
What  lessons  does  the  campaign 
of  Sadowa  really  teach  1  4.  What 
are  the  guiding  principles  of  the 
present  Prussian  military  organisa- 
tion 1 

1.  The  old  landwehr  system  of 
Prussia,  and  the  one  which  goes  by 
that  name  in  this  country,  origin- 
ally framed  during  the  subjection 
of  that  power  to  Napoleon,  and  de- 
veloped to  its  highest  point  dur- 
ing the  campaigns  of  1813-14,  may 


be  briefly  described  as  follows  :  Two 
years  was  the  period  each  soldier 
served  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army.  When  this  training  was  over 
he  passed  for  a  time  into  the  re- 
serve, and  after  that  into  the  land- 
wehr. The  men  were  furnished 
by  the  conscription.  The  reserve 
and  landwehr  were  only  perma- 
nently embodied  in  time  of  war  ; 
but  they  were  called  out  for  some 
days'  training  each  year.  This  or- 
ganisation was  complete.  Under  it 
no  man  could  be  in  their  ranks  who 
had  not  served  for  two  years  in  the 
regular  army.  When  war  was  de- 
clared, the  reserve  and  landwehr 
were  called  out,  and — here  was  the 
distinctive  feature  of  this  system — the 
field  army  was  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  the  landwehr  and  the 
regulars,  there  being  a  brigade  of 
each  in  each  division.  This  system 
was,  after  the  long  peace,  tried  by  th  e 
Prussians  in  the  Baden  campaign  of 
1843-49.  The  results  were  eminent- 
ly unsatisfactory.  The  landwehr 
were  found  unsuited  for  active  ser- 
vice in  the  field.  And  in  after  years, 
when  Prussia  formed  those  ambi- 
tious views  which  have  since  been 
fulfilled,  and  prepared  to  risk  that 
great  contest  in  the  field  which  cul- 
minated in  the  fight  of  Sadowa,  her 
astute  and  able  military  administra- 
tors determined  at  all  risks  to  alter 
this  war  organisation.  It  was  at- 
tempted to  do  this  in  a  constitu- 
tional manner  by  the  action  of  Par- 
liament ;  but,  owing  to  the  deter- 
mined resistance  of  the  Liberal 
party,  who  clung  to  short  enlist- 
ment, and  the  equal  employment  of 
the  landwehr  in  the  field,  the  at- 
tempt failed.  So  satisfied,  however, 
were  the  Prussian  military  author- 
ities as  to  the  defective  state  of  the 
landwehr  system,  that,  rather  than 
go  to  war  with  an  army  so  compos- 
ed, the  King  preferred  to  risk  the 
very  existence  of  his  crown  in  a 
contest  with  the  popular  assembly  ; 
and,  in  defiance  of  every  principle 


extend  his  already  attenuated  line  to  his  right,  until  at  last  it  hecame  a  mere  thread 
in  the  centre,  through  which  Grant's  columns  burst  by  their  mere  weight. 
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of  constitutional  Government,  to 
adopt,  by  an  exercise  of  despotic 
authority,  that  organisation  on 
which  the  Prussian  army  is  now 
based. 

2.  Experience  had  convinced  Bis- 
mark  and  Yon  Moltke  that  two 
years  was  too  short  a  time  in  which 
to  train  soldiers ;  that  the  landwehr 
could  not  with  safety  be  employed 
in  the  field,  and  that  therefore  the 
regular  army  must  be  so  organised 
as  to  be  able  to  do  tlie  whole  fighting 
itself.  With  these  objects  the  fol- 
lowing system  was  established  in 
1859:  The  conscripts  were  all  re- 
quired to  serve  for  three  years  in 
the  regular  army ;  they  then  passed 
for  five  years  into  the  reserve,  and 
finally  for  eleven  years  into  the  land- 
wehr. The  infantry  battalion  in 
time  of  peace  consisted  of  500  men, 
divided  into  four  companies ;  in 
time  of  war  tJie  number  of  companies 
remained  the  same,  but  the  strength 
was  doubled  by  recalling  to  its 
ranks  500  of  those  men  who  belonged 
to  the  reserve.  The  conscription 
enabled  all  the  men  of  a  regiment 
to  be  drawn  from  one  district :  each 
regiment  and  battalion  of  the  line 
had  a  corresponding  local  land- 
wehr force  into  which  its  men 
passed  when  discharged  from  the 
reserve.  Thus  the  men,  once 
drawn  as  conscripts  always  serv- 
ed together — first  in  the  regular 
army,  then  in  the  reserve,  and 
finally  in  the  landwehr ;  and  when 
the  regular  battalion  was  doubled 
for  war  by  calling  in  its  reserve 
men,  these  returned  together  into 
the  ranks  of  their  old  corps,  to  serve 
under  the  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  by  whom  they  were 
trained,  and  with  comrades  to  whom 
they  were  known.  This  is  the  ad- 
mirable point  of  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem, and  the  one  which  gives  that 
discipline  and  solidity  to  their  in- 
fantry which  at  first  sight  appears 
so  wonderful.  The  increase  in 


numbers  which  this  change  gave  to 
the  Prussian  army  enabled  it  to 
undertake  the  whole  field  duties. 
The  landwehr,  in  place  of  going  to 
battle  along  with  the  regulars,  were 
to  be  employed  solely  in  furnish- 
ing the  garrisons,  and  keeping  up 
the  communications  required  to 
permit  the  whole  line  regiments 
to  go  to  the  front.  The  regular 
battalions  were  to  be  kept  up  at 
their  full  war  strength  by  the 
formation  of  depots  —  one  depot- 
battalion  for  each  regiment  of  three 
battalions.  These  depots  were 
formed  in  equal  numbers  of  reserve 
soldiers  and  new  conscripts  :  and 
were  arranged  on  the  principle  that 
they  should  supply  40  per  cent  to 
the  infantry,  20  per  cent  to  the  cav- 
alry, artillery,  and  engineers,  and 
12  per  cent  to  the  military  train, 
for  each  compaign — that  being  the 
average  estimated  war  expenditure 
in  each  branch.  This  was  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  Prussian 
military  system.  It  changed  the 
landwehr  from  a  war  into  a  re- 
serve force,  it  immensely  increased 
the  numbers  of  the  army,  and 
still  more  added  to  its  fighting 
power,  by  giving  longer  training 
to  the  men.*  It  is  well  worthy 
of  note,  that  so  impressed  are 
the  Prussians  with  the  impos- 
sibility of  quickly  training  up  a 
cavalry  soldier,  that  they  keep  their 
squadrons  at  nearly  their  full 
strength  in  time  of  peace,  and  only 
draw  an  addition  of  l-25th  part 
from  their  reserve  men  when  war 
breaks  out. 

3.  One  great  lesson,  according 
to  the  Prussian  War  Minister,  Von 
Moltke,  was  taught  by  this  cam- 
paign, and  the  advocates  of  young 
soldiers  had  better  ponder  it  well. 
When  arguing  in  the  first  session 
of  the  North  German  Parliament 
on  the  subject  of  service  in  the 
army  being  for  three  and  not 
two  years,  he  said  that  during  the 


*  There  was  only  one  occasion  during  the  late  war  in  which  the  landwehr 
were  actually  engaged,  and  that  was  with  the  Hanoverians.  There  were  only  a 
few  battalions  brought  up,  and  they  were  speedily  relegated  to  their  reserve  duties. 
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past  campaign  the  Austrians  had 
fought  well  enough,  but  that  what 
caused  their  defeat  was  the  short 
service  of  the  mass  of  their  men. 
Owing  to  financial  difficulties  they 
had  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
granting  to  their  infantry  conscripts 
unlimited  furlough  when  they 
had  been  drilled  for  eighteen 
months  :  thus  it  fell  out  that  when 
these  were  recalled,  on  war  break- 
ing out,  the  ranks  were  chiefly 
filled  with  eighteen -month  soldiers, 
who  were  no  match  for  the  three- 
year  service  men  of  the  Prus- 
sians. This  fact  has  never  yet  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves  in 
this  country.  With  us  the  cam- 
paign of  1866  is  always  regarded  as 
one  between  a  long  and  a  short  ser- 
vice army.  In  reality  it  was  one 
between  two  short -service  armies, 
in  which  victory  finally  remained 
with  the  force  whose  soldiers  had 
the  longest  service  and  the  best  or- 
ganisation.* 

But  this  campaign  taught  other 
lessons,  which  we  can  now  only 
glance  at.  It  was  confidently  pre- 
dicted by  theoretical  soldiers  that 
the  first  contest  would  show  the 
utter  uselessness  of  cavalry  in  mo- 
dern war,  and  that  battles  would 
be  fought  at  long  ranges — as  no 
infantry  could  close  on  the  new 
artillery  and  rifles.  Now  there  are 
few  wars  in  which  cavalry  bore  a 
more  important  part ;  for  after  the 
battle  of  Sadowa,  when  the  Aus- 
trians, utterly  demoralised,  were  in 
full  retreat,  with  the  Elbe  in  their 
rear,  it  was  their  admirable  cavalry 
who  saved  the  army.  They  threw 
themselves  on  the  Prussian  horse, 
drove  them  back,  and,  in  spite  of 
needle-guns  and  rifled  cannon,  held 
the  whole  pursuing  troops  at  bay 


until  their  own  infantry  got  off. 
It  also  appeared  clearly,  from  the 
result  of  several  isolated  charges, 
that  pace  alone  will  not  do  for 
dragoons,  but  that  victory  will  re- 
main with  "  big  men  on  big 
horses"  charging  compactly,  against 
small  men  on  slight  steeds  charg- 
ing swiftly.  Again,  the  Austrian 
army  was  provided  with  a  very 
good  muzzle-loading  rifle,  infinitely 
superior  in  range  and  accuracy  to 
the  Prussian  breech-loader.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  theory,  the 
Prussians  should  never  have  been 
allowed  by  the  Austrians  to  get 
within  range  to  use  their  short 
shooting  rifles ;  but  in  reality  the 
battle  was  fought  at  much  the 
usual  distance  of  armies,  and  the 
proportional  loss  was  by  no  means 
severe  on  either  side,  amounting 
only  to  1-1 3th  of  the  whole  num- 
ber engaged.  It  was  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of 
ammunition  by  the  breech-load- 
ers. Instead  of  being  exceptionally 
large,  as  had  been  anticipated,  it 
was  below  the  average.  It  barely 
exceeded  one  round  per  man.  The 
theories  of  men  are  swiftly  destroyed 
by  the  irresistible  logic  of  facts,  f 

The  great  mass  of  the  Austrian 
army  was  too  raw  in  its  composi- 
tion, and  the  campaign  itself  was 
too  short  in  its  duration  (the  Prus- 
sians crossed  the  Austrian  frontier 
on  the  23d  June,  and  the  decisive 
battle  of  Sadowa  was  fought  on  the 
3d  July),  to  enable  a  decided  opin- 
ion to  be  formed  upon  the  solidity 
and  power  of  endurance  of  the  Prus- 
sian troops  and  military  system. 
When  they  have  fought  for  a  whole 
summer  on  the  Rhine  with  the 
French  army — equally  well  armed 
and  organised,  and  with  a  five- 


*  In  Austria  the  conscript  was  enrolled  for  ten  years — eight  in  the  regular  army, 
two  in  the  reserve.  In  the  infantry  he  was  drilled  for  a  year,  eighteen  months,  or 
two  years,  and  was  then  sent  home  on  furlough  for  the  remainder  of  his  eight 
years.  In  the  artillery  he  was  kept  with  the  colours  for  three,  and  in  the  cavalry 
for  seven,  years. 

f  At  the  battle  of  Borodino  the  loss  was  one-third  of  the  total  number  engaged,  and 
the  French  expended  ten  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man. — See  Hozier's  'Seven 
Weeks'  War,'  p.  342,  343. 
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years'  service  for  its  conscripts — it 
will  be  possible  to  give  an  answer 
to  this  question, — but  not  till  then. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  as 
to  the  admirable  and  perfect  nature 
of  their  organisation,  arranged  and 
kept  up  during  peace,  for  at  once 
placing  their  whole  army  on  the 
war  footing,  and  developing,  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the 
utmost  military  power  of  the  nation. 
It  was  this  which  gave  Prussia  its 
decisive  superiority  over  Austria, 
and  brought  the  contest  to  so 
speedy  an  issue.  And  this  is  a 
matter  on  which  our  military  re- 
formers cannot  expend  too  much 
care  and  thought.  So  admirable 
were  their  peace  arrangements  on 
this  point  that  they  were  able,  in 
little  more  than  a  fortnight,  to  pass 
from  the  peace  to  the  war  establish- 
ment, and  to  put  actually  in  the 
field  about  205,000  infantry,  26,000 
cavalry,  and  765  guns — fully  and 
amply  provided  with  staff  and  sup- 
ply departments — the  whole  massed, 
fed,  clothed,  armed,  and  moved 
without  hesitation,  difficulty,  or 
confusion.  It  was  a  real  triumph 
of  military  organisation;  and  is  a 
standing  model  of  what  every  na- 
tion ought  to  aim  at  attaining.  A 
few  days  served  to  mobilise  each 
corps.  Now  the  whole  of  this  was 
owing,  1st,  to  perfect  unity  in  the 
military  administration ;  2d,  to  the 
preparation  during  peace  of  a  staff 
adequate  for  the  war  establishment ; 
3d,  to  a  supply  department  capable 
of  instant  expansion,  to  meet  all  the 
possible  wants  of  the  army ;  4th,  to 
the  perfect  corps,  divisional,  and 
brigade  organisation,  whereby  every 
battalion,  squadron,  and  battery 
fell  at  once  into  its  appointed 
place. 

4.  From  this  we  may  deduce  that 
the  guiding  principles  of  the  Prus- 
sian military  organisation  are  mainly 
two.  First,  to  apply  the  principle 
of  local  conscription,  to  give  dis- 
cipline and  steadiness  to  their  short- 
service  infantry;  secondly,  to  have 
the  whole  army  during  peace  so 
organised  that  it  can  be  placed  on 


the  war  footing  at  once  without 
jar  or  delay.  The  localisation  of 
their  regiments  enabled  the  first 
principle  to  be  applied.  From  each 
regiment  drawing  all  its  recruits 
from  one  district,  from  these  re- 
cruits all  serving  together  in  the 
same  corps  for  three  years,  and  then 
passing  into  the  reserve  of  that 
corps  for  five  years  more,  and 
from  the  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  being  highly-trained 
professional  soldiers,  it  resulted 
that,  when  it  was  placed  on  the 
war  footing,  it  could  be  at  once 
doubled  in  strength,  and  yet  there 
was  no  man  recalled  to  the  ranks  who 
had  not  actually  been  a  soldier  for 
three  years,  or  who  had  been  for 
more  than  four  years  absent  from 
the  colours ;  and  he  came  back  to 
serve  under  the  officers  by  whom  he 
had  been  trained,  and  along  with  the 
comrades  to  whom  he  was  known. 
When,  after  five  years  in  the  re- 
serve, the  discipline  of  the  regular 
army  might  be  supposed  to  be  fading 
from  their  minds,  the  reserve  men 
were  drafted  for  eleven  years  into 
the  landwehr,  who  are  only  used 
for  reserve  and  garrison  purposes  ; 
but  they  went  into  the  landwehr 
regiment  attached  to  their  original 
line  regiment,  and  still  found  them- 
selves serving  along  with  their  old 
comrades.  Every  practical  soldier 
will  recognise  the  wonderful  skill 
of  this  arrangement  in  keeping  up 
that  moral  power  of  discipline,  and 
giving  that  steadiness  and  confi- 
dence which  results  from  long  mu- 
tual training  and  association,  and 
is  usually  the  "  priceless  heritage  ;; 
of  old  soldiers  alone.  Unfortu- 
nately this,  the  true,  peculiar,  and 
valuable  feature  of  the  Prussian 
primary  organisation,  is  applicable 
only  to  an  army  raised  by  conscrip- 
tion, and  can  never  be  applied,  ex- 
cept to  a  limited  extent,  in  one  got 
together  by  voluntary  enlistment. 
We  are  condemned,  therefore,  to 
admire,  but  are  hardly  able  to  imi- 
tate ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said,  that 
a  short-service  force  organised  on 
any  other  principle  would,  in  the 
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hour  of  trial,  break  down  when  op- 
posed to  veteran  troops. 

This  remark,  however,  in  no  man- 
ner applies  to  the  second  cardinal 
principle  of  the  Prussians — viz.,  that 
their  whole  army  should  be  so  or- 
ganised during  peace  as  to  be  cap- 
able of  being  placed  on  the  war 
footing  at  once  without  jar  or  de- 
lay. This  is  purely  a  matter  of  fore- 
thought and  arrangement.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that,  from  our  voluntary 
enlistment  system  presenting  us 
with  no  reserve  of  trained  soldiers 
liable  to  be  recalled  to  the  ranks, 
we  cannot  at  once  double  our  bat- 
talions at  the  mere  sound  of  com- 
ing battle ;  but  this  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  able  to  mo- 
bilise such  forces  as  we  do  possess, 
both  regular  and  reserve,  at  once ; 
and  though,  in  our  country,  the  ac- 
tual details  of  the  Prussian  system 
could  not  be  followed,  yet  the  prin- 
ciple itself  is  capable  of  perfect  ap- 
plication. Till  our  whole  army  and 
reserves  at  home  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  at  once  called  out 
ready  for  actual  service,  our  mili- 
tary condition  must  be  considered 
eminently  unsatisfactory. 

This  discussion,  long  and  intri- 
cate as  it  has  been,  will  not,  we 
think,  be  deemed  misplaced  by 
those  who  have  devoted  attention 
to  this  subject,  if  it  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion, as  we  believe  it  does,  that 
discipline,  as  contradistinguished 
from  drill,  is  what  is  most  valuable 
in  soldiers.  That  this  is  usually 
only  acquired  by  long  service  in  the 
ranks — that  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
combined  with  a  comparatively 
short  embodiment,  is  the  present 
Prussian  system  of  line  regiments 
with  local  reserves,  which  is  quite 
inapplicable  to  any  but  an  army 
raised  by  conscription  ;  and  there- 
fore, that  it  would  be  to  the  last  de- 
gree imprudent  in  us  to  alter  the 
system  of  enlistment  at  present  in 
use  in  the  British  army. 

This  system,  under  which  the 
men  enlist  at  once  for  twelve, 
and  afterwards  can  re-engage,  with 


higher  pay,  to  make  up  twenty-one 
years'  service,  is  working  remark- 
ably well  —  furnishes  us  with  the 
number  of  recruits  required  during 
peace,  and  enables  us  to  retain  in  the 
ranks  at  the  period  of  re-engaging 
all  those  trained  soldiers  whose  cha- 
racter and  physical  condition  make 
them  of  value. 

As  far  as  our  experience  of  the 
British  army  has  gone,  the  value  of 
the  soldier  goes  on  constantly  in- 
creasing until  he  attains  that  period 
when  his  physical  health  begins  to 
fail.  This,  in  our  army,  generally 
is  after  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years'  service.  It  is  the  amount  of 
colonial  service  in  tropical  climates 
and  of  night-sentry  duty  which 
leads  to  this  early  commencement 
of  decay  in  the  soldier ;  and  it  is 
mark  worthy  that  when  men  at  this 
period  are  discharged,  they  general- 
ly recover  their  former  health  after 
a  few  years  of  civil  life.  This  has 
led  us  to  think  that  it  might  pro- 
vide a  valuable  though  small  reserve 
force,  if  power  was  given  to  dis- 
charge, to  a  half-pension  of  sixpence 
a-day,  good  soldiers  of  sixteen  years' 
service,  on  condition  of  their  being 
enrolled  in  the  reserve  of  their  own 
regiment  for  ten  years  more ;  that 
is.  being  available  to  be  recalled  to 
the  ranks  of  their  regiment  in  time 
of  war,  and  during  peace  being  at- 
tached to  the  nearest  militia  regi- 
ment, or  local  pensioners'  division, 
for  a  certain  amount  of  annual 
training. 

Independently  of  the  above  con- 
siderations, short  periods  of  enlist- 
ment are  utterly  inapplicable  to  an 
army  which  spends  two-thirds  of  its 
time  in  India  or  the  colonies.  The 
trouble,  expense,  and  general  state 
of  inefficiency  of  the  regiments 
abroad  on  such  a  system  would  be 
intolerable.  Where  a  force  is  al- 
ways at  home,  and  doing  what  we 
would  call  embodied-militia  duty, 
such  a  system  might  work ;  with 
an  army  as  much  on  foreign  service 
as  ours  it  is  wholly  impracticable. 

Again,  having  at  present  prac- 
tically no  reserve  of  trained  soldiers 
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whom  we  can  (like  the  Prussians) 
recall  into  the  ranks  when  war 
breaks  out,  we  are  driven  to  increase 
our  regiments  to  the  war  establish- 
ment either  by  the  ruinous  system 
of  volunteering  from  other  corps 
(our  objections  to  which  we  will 
presently  state),  or  by  recruiting. 
Now,  in  the  last  case,  it  is  of  the 
11  tmost  importance  that  there  should 
be  in  each  regiment  as  large  a  pro- 
portion as  possible  of  old,  well-dis- 
ciplined, steady  soldiers;  for,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  in  excess  to  the 
old  soldiers,  it  is  wonderful  how 
soon,  under  such  conditions,  re- 
cruits can  be  got  into  working  order. 
As  long  as  the  tone  and  discipline 
of  the  regiment  comes  from  the  old 
and  not  the  young  hands,  it  will, 
tinder  the  direction  of  good  officers, 
be  a  valuable  power  in  war.  In 
exact  proportion,  therefore,  as  our 
army  is  reduced  to  a  scale  so  low 
that  it  must  be  largely  increased  by 
recruiting  on  the  outbreak  of  war, 
is  it  of  importance  to  us  that  the 
nucleus  which  is  permanently  kept 
up  should  consist  of  veteran,  highly- 
trained,  and  thoroughly-disciplined 
troops. 

A  system  prevailed  in  our  service 
during  the  Crimean  war,  and  is 
still  much  in  favour  with  our  mili- 
tary authorities,  of  raising  any  regi- 
ment ordered  on  service  to  its  full 
war  strength  by  calling  for  volun- 
teers from  other  corps.  We  look 
upon  this  plan  as  one  of  the  very 
worst  which  ever  was  devised.  It 
gives  strength  to  a  few  battalions 
at  the  moment  by  entailing  weak- 
ness on  the  whole  army  in  the  end. 
We  have  written  in  vain  if  we  have 
not  shown  that  a  soldier  or  non- 
commissioned officer  is  infinitely 
more  valuable  in  his  own  corps, 
where  he  is  known  to  all  and  where 
he  knows  all,  than  he  will  be  as  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  regiment.  We 
look  upon  the  regimental  system  as 
the  very  backbone  of  our  army,  and 
upon  any  attempt  to  weaken  it  as 
destructive  to  its  efficiency.  Now 
the  first  principle  of  the  regimental 
system  is  to  keep  the  same  offi- 


cers and  men  always  embodied  to- 
gether till  there  springs  up  between 
them,  as  the  result  of  long  mutual 
intercourse  and  knowledge,  that 
reciprocal  confidence  and  regard 
which  leads  to  the  highest  efforts  of 
disciplined  valour.  Now  mark  how 
this  system  of  volunteering  works. 
We  will  take  an  actual  example. 
The  92d  Regiment  was  quartered  at 
Gibraltar  when  the  Crimean  war 
began.  It  was  in  perfect  order  and 
admirable  discipline.  Not  being 
one  of  the  corps  told  off  to  go  to 
Turkey,  it  was  called  on  to  give 
large  drafts  of  its  best  men  to  other 
regiments  ordered  there.  It  was 
reduced  to  a  skeleton.  It  became 
necessary  to  reinforce  the  army  in 
the  Crimea.  The  92d  was  ordered 
on.  Then  its  ranks  had  to  be  made 
up  in  haste  from  wherever  recruits 
and  volunteers  could  be  collected, 
and  it  was  sent  on  service  the  mere 
wreck  in  warlike  power  of  what  it 
would  have  been  had  it  not  been 
obliged  to  send  its  best  men  to 
other  corps,  to  whom,  moreover, 
they  were  not  of  half  the  value  they 
would  have  been  to  it,  for  they 
were  strangers  amongst  strangers. 

So  convinced  are  we  of  the  ruin- 
ous nature  of  the  system,  that  we 
would  positively  prohibit  volun- 
teering under  any  circumstances. 
But  the  question  then  arises,  how 
would  you  reinforce  a  corps,  when 
necessary,  to  the  war  establishment  ? 
Strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight 
sound,  we  would  propose  alike  to 
strengthen  the  regimental  system, 
and  to  provide  for  the  increase  re- 
quired, by  abolishing  regimental 
and  resorting  to  general  enlist- 
ment. 

We  would  have  all  recruits  en- 
listed for  general  service,  and  sent 
for  primary  drill  to  recruit-depots, 
to  be  established  near  the  great 
recruiting  centres,  there  to  be  drill- 
ed under  very  carefully  selected 
officers  and  sergeants.  When  a 
regiment  fell  below  its  establish- 
ment, or  required  to  be  raised  to 
the  war  establishment,  then,  sup- 
posing it  not  to  be  a  national  corps, 
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or  one  having  any  peculiar  local  con- 
nections, the  adjutant-general  would 
send  an  order  to  the  best-filled  re- 
cruiting depot  or  depots  to  furnish 
to  it  the  numbers  required  out  of 
the  longest  -  trained  recruits.  In 
the  case  of  national  corps,  these 
recruits  would  be  all  furnished 
from  the  recruit-depots  of  the  na- 
tion to  which  it  belonged.  But 
once  the  recruits  were  posted  to  a 
regiment  they  should  remain  in  it 
during  the  whole  of  their  military 
service,  except  in  a  few  very  excep- 
tional cases,  such  as  to  serve  with 
an  elder  brother.  This  system,  we 
are  convinced,  would  be  infinitely 
the  best,  alike  for  the  army  re- 
garded as  a  whole  and  for  the  regi- 
ments regarded  singly.  Officers 
and  men  would  thus  never  be 
separated,  and  the  ruin  of  one  regi- 
ment to  supply  the  wants  of  an- 
other would  be  avoided.  We  are 
convinced  that  our  recruiting 
would  not  thereby  be  impaired. 
As  a  general  rule,  when  a  man  en- 
lists he  knows  little  and  cares  less 
into  what  corps  he  goes — except  in 
the  case  of  national  regiments  ;  and 
their  case,  and  that  of  corps  hav- 
ing local  affinities,  could  be  met  on 
this  system,  by  attending  to  the 
wishes  of  the  recruits  when  not 
inconsistent  with  the  need  of  the 
service. 

At  this  point  it  naturally  falls 
to  consider  the  value  of  our  volun- 
teer army.  The  majority  of  people, 
we  believe,  regard  our  volunteers, 
battalion  for  battalion,  as  quite 
equal  to  the  regular  army — as  quite 
available  to  be  called  into  active 
service  if  necessary — and  as  per- 
fectly able,  if  so  called,  to  take 
their  place  in  a  campaign  in  these 
islands  alongside  the  regular  forces. 
To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  opin- 
ion is  of  great  importance.  If  it  is 
true,  then  we  possess  a  reserve 
force  of  such  great  value,  and  so 
strong,  that  to  it  and  the  militia 
may  almost  be  intrusted  the  de- 
fence of  these  islands,  and  our  army 
may  be  safely  diminished  to  the 
amount  required  for  foreign  service 


or  offensive  war.  If  it  is  not  true, 
then  it  becomes  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter unduly  to  diminish  our  home- 
reserve  of  regulars.  We  will  best 
arrive  at  just  conclusions  on  this 
subject  by  examining  the  volun- 
teer force  in  relation,  1,  to  its  drill, 
and  2,  to  its  discipline. 

1.  In  regard  to  drill. — In  this  re- 
spect it  is  really  wonderful  what 
progress  our  volunteers  have  made. 
The  ready  intelligence  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  privates  enables  them  to 
get  well  through  a  field-day,  even 
when  their  company  officers  do  not 
do  them  full  justice.  We  were  once 
particularly  struck  with  this  at  an 
Easter-Monday  review  at  Guild- 
ford.  The  ground  over  which  they 
had  there  to  move  was  most  trying, 
yet  they  hung  together  admirably. 
One  brigade  had  to  force  its  way 
through  a  thick  wood,  and  then 
leap  a  fence  and  ditch.  The  men 
could  only  do  this  by  entirely 
breaking  their  ranks,  yet  they  re- 
formed on  the  other  side  in  their 
respective  companies  with  a  sin- 
gular celerity.  The  heavy  batteries 
of  position,  too,  were  brought  up 
over  the  broken  ground  in  a  man- 
ner deserving  of  all  praise.  At 
the  last  Easter-Monday  review  on 
Portsdown  Hill,  near  Portsmouth, 
the  way  in  which  they  passed 
through  the  enclosed  ground  on  to 
the  downs  was  most  creditable. 
As  a  rule,  the  company  officers  are 
not  equal  to  the  men.  The  pri- 
vates understand  their  business 
better  than  the  captains  do  theirs. 
In  most  battalions  the  command- 
ing officer  and  adjutant  are  up  to 
their  work,  and  the  men  are  very 
ready,  so  that  all  quarter-distance 
column  and  line  movements  are 
well  and  quickly  executed.  But 
open-column  movements,  and  such 
as  depend  on  the  practical  know- 
ledge and  quickness  of  the  com- 
pany officers,  are  generally  ill  done. 
This  is  the  weak  point  of  volunteer 
drill.  Comparing  the  volunteers 
with  the  militia,  we  would  say 
that  the  latter  drill  with  greatest 
steadiness,  the  former  with  more 
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celerity  and  intelligence.  A  volun- 
teer regiment  will  rarely  advance 
far  in  line  as  well  as  a  militia  one ; 
but  let  a  mistake  occur,  or  a  break 
take  place,  and  it  will  recover  its 
formation  quicker  and  hang  to- 
gether better. 

2.  In  regard  to  discipline. — This 
is  the  weak  point  of  the  volunteer 
force,  and  it  has  its  root  in  its  very 
nature  and  origin.  Practically,  the 
volunteers  are  quite  independent 
of  their  officers.  Though  not  nom- 
inally, yet  really,  they  have  the 
appointment  of  them.  They  can 
withdraw  from  the  force  the  in- 
stant anything  happens  contrary  to 
their  wishes.  Thus  power  in  them 
comes  up  from  below,  does  not  de- 
scend from  above.  This  is  quite 
natural,  and  is  only  what  was  to 
be  expected  amongst  a  highly  in- 
telligent and  free  people  ;  but  it 
is  fatal  to  military  usefulness.  In 
war,  discipline  is  above  all  things 
necessary  ;  and  the  first  fruit  of 
discipline  is  prompt,  invariable, 
ready  obedience  to  authority.  It 
is  too  much  the  habit  amongst  the 
volunteers  to  look  upon  obedience 
to  orders  as  necessary  only  when 
drilling  on  the  parade-ground,  and 
to  regard  their  officers  chiefly  in 
the  light  of  generous  donors  of 
company  shooting  -  prizes.  This 
want  of  discipline  was  painfully 
evident  at  the  Windsor  review  last 
year.  The  weather  was  hot,  water 
was  scarce,  and  there  was  some 
confusion  and  delay  amongst  the 
railway  officials  in  getting  the 
trains  off  which  were  to  take  the 
volunteers  home.  A  jam  also  took 
place  at  a  pontoon  bridge  over  the 
Thames.  Confusion  arose,  the  staff 
officers  in  charge  endeavoured  to 
restore  order,  and  instantly  a  scene 
of  the  most  disgraceful  insubordi- 


nation arose.  If  we  have  been 
rightly  informed,  the  men  broke 
their  ranks,  defied  their  officers, 
hissed  the  general  in  command  of 
the  whole  volunteer  forces,  and 
actually  (it  is  said)  hustled  his 
second  in  command,  man  and  horse, 
into  the  Thames.*  But  what  fol- 
lowed, to  one  really  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  force,  was  still 
more  painful.  After  such  a  gross 
act  of  insubordination,  the  require- 
ments of  discipline  should  have 
been  vindicated  with  a  stern  and 
decided  hand.  Every  corps  con- 
cerned should  have  been  disbanded, 
every  officer  not  present  with  his 
men  and  doing  his  duty,  broken. 
Yet,  practically,  nothing  was  done. 
One  corps,  we  believe,  was  some 
time  after  dissolved  and  then  speed- 
ily reinstated.  And  in  a  debate 
which  ensued  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Lord  Longford,  who  denounced 
the  act  in  its  just  terms,  every  one 
spoke  in  good-humoured  apology 
for  the  faux  pas  which  had  oc- 
curred, and  treated  it  as  a  fault 
certainly,  yet  as  only  one  which 
might  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Now,  to  a  thinking 
mind,  its  importance  could  not  be 
exaggerated,  for  it  marked,  not  the 
failure  of  a  review,  but  the  break- 
down of  a  system.  At  the  first  slight 
delicate  touch  of  the  privations  of 
real  service  the  volunteer  force  dis- 
solved like  snow  before  the  sun.  t 

A  battle  is  a  very  small,  and 
quite  the  exceptional,  part  of  real 
war.  It  is  the  momentary  culminat- 
ing-point  of  long  weeks  previously 
spent  in  the  field.  Even  in  the 
last  Prussian  campaign  it  was  eigh- 
teen days  between  the  first  entry  of 
the  Prussian  troops  into  Saxony 
and  the  hour  of  the  great  fight ; — 


*  As  we  were  not  present  we  speak  from  the  accounts  of  others — not  personal 
knowledge — on  this  point. 

t  These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  volunteers  considered  as  a  whole.  We  are  well 
aware  what  numerous  and  brilliant  exceptions  there  are  to  them.  We  could  name 
at  once  half-a-dozen  corps  in  which  the  company  officers  pay  great  attention  to 
drill  and  the  men  to  discipline.  At  the  Windsor  review  itself — as  was  well  re- 
marked by  Lord  Elcho  in  the  House  of  Commons — there  were  battalions  which,  un- 
der very  trying  circumstances,  neither  broke  their  ranks  nor  disobeyed  their  officers. 
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and  it  was  about  the  shortest  cam- 
paign known.  Several  weeks  be- 
fore any  great  contest  an  array 
must  spend  in  the  field,  the  men 
undergoing  the  severest  priva- 
tions ;  marching  all  day,  sometimes 
with  mud  up  to  their  knees,  some- 
times under  a  broiling  sun  ;  sleep- 
ing at  night  without  tents,  often 
in  a  pour  of  rain  ;  generally  with 
indifferent,  ill-cooked  rations ;  mak- 
ing all  the  time  great  exertions 
for  which  they  can  see  no  object, 
and  subject  to  severe  privations  for 
which  they  can  perceive  no  neces- 
sity. This  is  the  ordinary  trial 
which  awaits  all  troops  on  taking 
the  field.  Judged  by  the  standard 
of  the  Windsor  review,  how  long 
could  the  volunteer  force  stand 
the  test  ]  Not  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  discipline  alone  which  can 
enable  soldiers  to  pass  through  this 
ordeal ;  and  discipline  is  the  one 
thing  which  the  volunteer  force 
has  not.  No  amount  of  perfection 
in  drill  will  atone  for  this.  Were 
a  modern  battle  fought  like  a  tour- 
nament— could  the  men  get  a  good 
breakfast,  and  be  put  down,  by 
train,  close  to  the  battle-field,  and, 
when  the  fight  was  over,  be  com- 
fortably put  into  their  carriages 
again,  and  conveyed  back  without 
delay  to  their  warm  homes  and 
anxious  expectant  wives — then  they 
would  do  their  work  right  well,  we 
are  sure.  But,  alas !  this  fairy 
dream  has  no  place  in  the  real, 
rude,  iron  work  of  war.  "  Le 
faim,  le  froid,  et  la  misere,"  says 
Napoleon — "voila  I'ecole  des  bons 
soldats." 

Now  we  have  already  said  that 
we  consider  discipline  in  war  as 
more  important  than  great  tactical 
perfection  in  drill ;  and  on  this 
ground  we  do  not  hold  the  volun- 
teer force,  in  its  present  state,  at  all 
able  to  take  its  place  alongside  the 
regular  army  in  a  campaign.  Most 
civilians  look  on  the  volunteers  as 
perfect  soldiers ;  many  soldiers  re- 
gard them  as  nearly  useless.  We 
share  neither  opinion.  In  many 
respects  we  have  the  greatest  ad- 


miration for  the  volunteers,  and 
we  believe  that  they  would  be  of 
the  utmost  assistance  to  the  army 
and  regular  militia  in  case  of  in- 
vasion. But  they  would  be  best 
utilised  by  employing  them  as  the 
Prussians  now  do  their  landwehr 
— viz.,  in  furnishing  the  garrisons 
and  guarding  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication necessary  to  enable  all  the 
regulars  (line  and  militia)  to  go  to 
the  front.  Now  this  aid  would 
nearly  double  the  effective  force  of 
the  field  army — for  such  duties  con- 
sume almost  as  many  men  as  go  to 
the  line  of  battle.  And  when  the 
volunteers  themselves  have  been 
so  long  embodied  that  their  com- 
pany officers  have  learned  drill 
and  their  men  discipline,  they  will, 
in  their  turn,  become  fit  to  join 
the  operating  force. 

We  will  now  briefly  consider  the 
most  prominent  defects  in  our  ex- 
isting military  system ;  suggest 
what  seem  to  us  the  alterations 
necessary ;  and,  in  conclusion,  ha- 
zard a  few  remarks  on  the  precau- 
tions to  be  observed  in  making 
reductions  in  the  army. 

I.  To  begin  at  the  source,  the 
first  requisite  of  a  good  military 
system  is  perfect  unity  of  adminis- 
tration. The  surest  means  to  incur 
disaster  in  war  is  to  have  the  mili- 
tary department  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  independent,  and  therefore 
jealous  and  semi-hostile,  branches. 
Now,  a  year  ago,  this  last  was 
exactly  the  state  of  our  War  Office; 
and  had  a  contest  then  broken  out, 
we  are  certain  it  would  have  led  to 
a  crash  in  our  military  system 
even  more  disastrous  than  that 
which  marked  the  Crimean  war. 
This  is  now  in  process  of  ameliora- 
tion ;  yet  the  isolation  of  the  Horse 
Guards  from  the  War  Office  is  an 
obstructive  and  most  detrimental 
arrangement. 

In  all  foreign  States  the  War 
Minister  is  invariably  a  soldier, 
and,  de  facto,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army.  And  the  reason  is 
clear.  Wherever  the  efficiency  of 
the  army  is  the  main  consideration, 
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it  will  be  best  attained  by  plac- 
ing a  practical  soldier  at  its  head. 
We  would  not,  in  ordinary  life, 
expect  a  cotton-mill  to  be  well  man- 
aged if  the  manager  was  selected 
for  being  an  active  town  -  council- 
lor, not  a  practical  man.  And 
the  efficiency  of  an  army  requires 
more  departmental  and  professional 
knowledge  than  the  management 
of  a  mill.  The  objection  to  this 
system  is,  that  it  is  probable  that 
a  soldier  will  have  more  regard  to 
efficiency  than  economy.  In  those 
nations,  therefore,  where  the  theory 
of  Parliamentary  government  and 
the  practice  of  economy  during 
peace  are  of  more  consequence  than 
mere  efficiency,  he  will  always  be 
a  Parliamentary  statesman.  On 
the  Continent  the  condition  of  ex- 
istence is  the  power  of  the  sword. 
Austria  or  Prussia,  therefore,  dare 
not  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
civil  War  Minister.  In  England 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  Invasion 
is  hardly  dreamt  of.  Offensive 
war,  except  against  a  feeble  foe,  is 
out  of  fashion.  We  can  therefore 
enjoy  at  our  ease  the  comfort  of 
having  a  deserving  member  of 
Parliament  for  our  War  Minister, 
as  ignorant  of  war  and  its  necessi- 
ties as  the  child  unborn. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  with 
us  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  the  organisation  and 
arrangement  of  the  War  Depart- 


ment should  be  such  as  at  once,  1, 
to  afford  to  the  civil  War  Minister 
the  best  and  readiest  information 
on  all  the  subjects  of  his  depart- 
ment ;  and,  2,  to  insure  that  the 
army  administration,  itself  should  be 
conducted  on  the  simplest,  most  eco- 
nomical, and  most  uniform  system. 
II.  A  good  beginning  has  been 
made  towards  this  end  by  the 
reform  now  in  progress  of  uniting 
under  one  head  all  the  numerous 
costly,  semi-hostile,  and  independ- 
ent branches  of  the  great  supply 
and  administrative  departments. 
We  look  upon  this  as  a  change  of 
the  most  important  kind.  It  will 
introduce  an  order,  economy, 
promptitude,  and  simplicity  hither- 
to unknown  to  our  military  ad- 
ministration. Instead  of  perpetual 
confusion,  obstruction,  and  refer- 
ence on  the  most  trivial  points  to 
headquarters,  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministrative department  or  Comp- 
troller-in-Chief  will  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  War  Minister  in  each 
military  division  by  the  officer  of 
his  department  in  local  charge,  and 
he,  in  his  turn,  will  only  require  to 
refer  to  the  Comptroller-in-Chief 
new  and  exceptional  points  not 
met  by  the  existing  regulations, 
or  in  which  he  may  differ  from 
the  general  officer  commanding  the 
district.*  The  numerous  supply 
branches  of  the  army  will,  for  the 
first  time,  be  worked  in  unison,  on 


*  It  has  been  objected  to  the  new  local  controllers  that  they  are  made  responsible 
to  the  general  officer  commanding  the  troops,  whose  order,  even  when  contrary  to 
regulation,  they  are  bound  to  obey  ;  and  this  is  urged  as  a  new  and  unwarrant- 
able innovation.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  No  change  or  alteration  from 
the  existing  system  has  been  made  in  the  matter.  The  general  officer  commanding 
the  district  is  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  as  well  as  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief ;  and  he  is  equally  responsible  to,  and  equally  in  direct 
communication  with,  both — with  the  former  for  all  administrative,  with  the  latter 
for  all  executive,  duties.  His  power  in  this  respect  is  clearly  defined  by  the  Com- 
missariat Regulations  issued  by  the  Treasury  in  1845  (at  this  time  the  Commis- 
sariat officers  were  directly  under  the  Treasury),  which  directs  that,  "Should  the 
Commissariat  officer  receive  orders  from  the  officer  commanding  inconsistent  with 
the  Treasury  instructions  or  regulations,  ...  .  it  will  be  his  duty  respectfully  to 
point  out  the  same  to  the  officer  commanding,  and  to  solicit  a  special  warrant  in 
writing  for  the  direction,  which,  being  granted,  it  must  be  implicitly  obeyed"  and 
a  copy  sent  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  who  will  hold  the  general  officer  person- 
ally responsible  for  his  order.  On  no  other  system  could  unity  of  command  be 
maintained  in  a  district  or  colony.  Power  checked  by  responsibility  is  the  only 
condition  effectually  possible  in  the  circumstances. 
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one  principle  and  with  one  object. 
The  very  saving  of  time  in  un- 
necessary writing  and  endless  refer- 
ences from  one  department  to  an- 
other will  be  immense,  and  will 
permit  a  large  ultimate  reduction 
of  clerks  at  the  War  Office,  whose 
main  occupation  is  to  conduct  the 
vast  circumlocutory  correspond- 
ence generated  by  the  old  system 
of  mutual  independence  and  an- 
tagonism. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  subject  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  Horse  Guards 
and  the  War  Office.  Upon  this 
point  we  hold  views  which,  we  are 
quite  aware,  are  not  generally  popu- 
lar amongst  military  men.  To  us  it 
seems  that  the  evils  at  present  re- 
sulting from  the  separation  of  the 
Horse  Guards  from  the  War  Office, 
and  the  uncertain  and  ill-defined 
relations  existing  between  them, 
are  greater  than  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  semi-independence 
thereby  accruing  to  the  Command- 
er-in- Chief.  The  theory  of  course 
is,  that  the  Commander- in- Chief 
advises  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  in  regard  to  all  executive  mat- 
ters. In  practice,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  sends  up  a  minute  on 
the  subject  under  consideration 
to  the  War  Minister,  who  imme- 
diately refers  it  to  the  permanent 
Under-Secretary,  who  is  a  soldier 
far  junior  in  rank  to  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief.  Thus,  practically,  it  is 
the  advice  of  the  military  Under- 
secretary, not  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  which  weighs  with  the 
War  Minister.  Now,  either  the 
Commander-in -Chief  is  or  is  not 
fit  for  his  duties.  If  he  is,  then  his 
advice  is  the  one  which  ought  to 
be  attended  to ;  if  he  is  not,  and 
if  the  advice  of  a  junior  officer  is 
preferable  to  his,  then  he  is  not  fit 
for  his  position,  and  ought  to  be 
removed.  The  interposition  of  a 
military  officer  of  inferior  rank  be- 


tween the  War  Minister  and  the 
Commander-in- Chief,  places  both 
in  a  false  position,  causes  both  de- 
lay and  jealousy,  and  diminishes 
that  responsibility  which  ought  to 
weigh  on  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  respect  to  the  advice  which  he 
tenders  on  any  executive  subject  to 
the  head  of  the  War  Department  of 
the  nation.  As  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge said,  in  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords  last  session,  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief is  the  proper  adviser  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in 
all  executive  matters. 

To  bring  this  about,  we  would 
propose,  1.  To  abolish  the  present 
permanent  military  Under-Secre- 
tary, and  to  appoint  in  his  stead  a 
permanent  financial  Under-Secre- 
tary, who  should  be  always  a  civilian. 
2.  To  transfer  the  Horse  Guards  to 
the  War  Office,  and  place  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  direct  personal 
communication,  in  all  executive 
matters,  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  ;  leaving  him,  however,  as 
independent  as  at  present  in  all 
matters  of  patronage.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief would  thus  remain, 
in  regard  to  the  executive  duties 
of  army  command,  in  his  present 
position  as  regards  the  army ;  but 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  he  would 
practically  become  the  chief  of  the 
Staff. 

On  this  scheme  the  War  Depart- 
ment would  consist  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  and  his  Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary,  with  a 
permanent  financial  Under-Secre- 
tary, the  Comptroller-General,  and 
the  general  officer  Commanding- 
in-Chief.  The  War  Minister  would 
sit,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre,  with 
around  him  his  Comptroller  Gene- 
ral as  his  administrative  adviser,  his 
Commander-in-Chief  as  his  execu- 
tive adviser,  and  the  permanent 
Under  -  Secretary  as  his  financial 
referee.* 

By    this    means    Parliamentary 


*  Of  course  we  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  Treasury  is  the  ultimate  and 
effective  check  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  "War  Department,  for  without  its  sanc- 
tion no  money  can  be  laid  out  by  the  Minieter  for  War  or  his  subordinates. 
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control  would  be  effectually  main- 
tained by  the  War  Minister  and 
his  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary ; 
the  financial  check  fully  vindicated 
by  the  permanent  Under-Secre- 
tary ;  and  economy,  celerity,  and 
simplicity  introduced  into  the  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  army  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  Comptroller- 
General.  The  whole  would  work 
smoothly  and  simply,  and  there- 
fore with  great  power  and  economy, 
as  one  machine  under  one  direction 
and  rule. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in 
which  we  earnestly  hope  no  change 
will  be  made,  and  that  is  in  the 
present  mode  in  which  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  army  are  filled  up. 
Almost  alone  of  the  great  depart- 
ments of  the  State  it  is  entirely 
free  from  the  curse  of  political  pa- 
tronage. As  a  rule,  the  officers  for 
the  staff  commands  are  carefully 
chosen  with  a  due  consideration 
alike  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  duty  and  the  claims  of  indi- 
viduals. Mistakes,  of  course,  often 
must  and  do  occur;  but,  taken  as 
a  whole,  we  are  sure  that  army  ap- 
pointments will  well  bear  a  compa- 
rison with  those  made  in  any  other 
State  department.  And  they  have 
this  strong  check  to  insure  purity 
of  selection.  They  are  made  by 
one  officer,  who  is  personally  respon- 
sible for  each ;  who  is  not  mixed  up 
in  politics;  and  who  is  watched  with 
an  angry  vigilant  bitterness  alike 
by  the  army,  the  press,  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  No  great 
party  in  the  State  is  ever  interested 
in  screening  a  bad  military  appoint- 
ment from  public  blame. 

IV.  There  is  one  change  which 
would  necessarily  follow  from  the 
removal  of  the  Horse  Guards  to 
the  War  Office,  and  that  is,  the 
placing  of  the  whole  reserve  forces 
of  the  army — the  militia,  the  en- 
rolled pensioners,  the  yeomanry, 
and  the  volunteers — for  executive 
purposes  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  We 
regard  this,  in  point  of  army  organi- 
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^  as  a  matter  of  the  first  im 
portance.  With  the  small  regular 
army  we  keep  up  at  home,  it  is  a 
matter  of  primary  necessity  that 
we  should  be  able  at  once  to  sup- 
plement it  by  the  whole  effective 
power  of  the  reserve;  and  this  is 
exactly  what,  under  the  present 
system,  is  impossible.  The  mili- 
tia, the  yeomanry,  and  the  volun- 
teers are,  for  patronage,  under  the 
lord-lieutenants  of  counties ;  for 
executive  control,  under  a  branch 
of  the  War  Office — and  are  without 
relation  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Hence  there  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  neither  unity  in  organi- 
sation nor  in  feeling  between  the 
army  and  its  reserves.  They  do 
not  serve  under  the  same  officers, 
and  they  are  generally  animated  by 
a  jealous  and  antagonistic  spirit. 
This  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  it 
should  be.  The  whole  should,  by 
their  organisation,  be  so  welded 
together  that  they  should  feel  them- 
selves all  component  parts  of  one 
system,  established  and  worked 
with  a  common  object  and  by  a 
common  will. 

To  effect  this  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  should  be  equally  responsible 
to  the  War  Minister  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  militia,  the  pensioners, 
and  the  volunteers,  as  for  the  regu- 
lar army;  and  he  should  exercise 
his  control  and  supervision  over 
them,  through  the  general  officers 
commanding  districts,  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  In  each  district  the 
general  officer  in  command  should 
be  the  head,  and  his  staff  and  local 
controller  the  executive  and  admin- 
istrative agents,  of  the  whole  force, 
line  and  reserve,  within  the  com- 
mand. They  should  be  so  organ- 
ised in  brigades,  with  brigade  and 
administrative  staffs,  that,  on  a 
week's  notice,  the  whole  could  be 
mobilised  in  their  different  neces- 
sary degrees, — the  regulars  and  mili- 
tia ready  to  take  the  field — the  pen- 
sioners, yeomanry,  and  volunteers 
to  garrison  the  important  points 
and  keep  up  the  communications. 
When  this  is  done,  our  military 
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system  will  approach  that  of  Prussia, 
and  become  worthy  of  the  name. 
Till  it  is  done,  we  but  waste  and 
squander  money  in  maintaining  a 
great  reserve  force  which,  from 
want  of  a  proper  system,  is  incap- 
able of  supplementing  the  line  with 
celerity  and  effect  in  the  hour  of 
need. 

But  an  objection  at  once  arises 
here,  Would  not  this  cause  a  great 
additional  expense  1  We  think 
not.  It  is  a  matter  solely  of  fore- 
thought and  arrangement.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  military  districts 
would  have  to  be  rearranged,  with 
a  view  to  equalising  the  total  force, 
regular  and  reserve,  in  each  ;  and 
that  the  divisional  staff  would  have 
to  be  considerably  increased  in 
each  to  meet  the  extra  work  thrown 
on  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
present  whole  staff  of  the  reserve 
forces  —  the  inspector-general,  de- 
puty-inspector, and  eleven  assist- 
ant-inspectors— would  be  unne- 
cessary; and,  from  the  addition 
to  the  divisional  staff  being  fre- 
quently only  needed  in  the  inferior 
ranks,  such  as  deputy  -  assistant- 
adjutants  or  quartermasters  -  gen- 
eral, a  considerable  economy  on 
the  whole  would  be  the  result,  as 
well  as  a  vast  increase  of  effective 
power. 

V.  There  is  a  question,  however, 
which  here  starts  up.  We  stated 
that  the  militia  and  volunteers 
should  be  organised  into  brigades. 
How  could  this  be  done  except  at 
a  ruinous  expense1?  Our  answer 
to  this  leads  to  another  important 
point. 

The  country  is  at  present  ground 
down  by  the  weight  of  an  enor- 
mous half-pay  list,  for  which  it  re- 
ceives no  return  of  any  sort  in  the 
way  of  service.  It  is  full  of  officers, 
many  of  them  young,  active,  and  of 
great  experience  in  war,  both  regi- 
mentally  and  on  the  staff.  The 
State  loses  by  their  half-pay — the 
individuals  rust  from  want  of  em- 
ployment. Now  we  think  this  is 
the  natural  nucleus  round  which  our 
reserve  forces  should  be  grouped. 


The  State  has  a  perfect  right  to 
exact  some  return  from  men  to 
whom  it  gives  half-pay,  and  it  is 
from  this  source  that  we  would 
provide  the  disembodied  staff  of 
the  militia  and  volunteers.  Let 
every  six  or  eight  battalions  of 
militia  or  volunteers  have  a  briga- 
dier and  staff  officer  taken  from  the 
best  on  the  half-pay  list;  these  offi- 
cers only  to  receive  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  their  rank  when  actu- 
ally called  out — which  need  not  be 
for  above  six  or  seven  days  a-year 
— and  a  small  allowance  as  a  re- 
muneration for  the  correspondence 
it  would  entail  on  them  at  other 
times.  A  little  care  in  appointing 
officers  to  brigades  near  which  they 
reside,  and  a  few  inducements  in 
the  shape  of  so  much  time  spent  in 
this  manner  counting  towards  a 
certain  amount  of  service,  and  giv- 
ing claim  for  future  employment, 
would  lead  to  half-pay  officers  being 
most  anxious  to  receive  such  ap- 
pointments. 

VI.  The  militia  force  is  the  great 
first  reserve  of  the  country.  With 
less  individual  intelligence,  it  has 
greater  steadiness  and  discipline 
than  the  volunteers.  Its  being 
always  embodied  for  four  weeks  in 
the  year  leads  to  this;  the  same  men 
serve  year  after  year  together  under 
the  same  officers,  and  a  regimental 
feeling  is  the  result.  From  being 
recruited  from  the  same  class  as  the 
line,  its  rank  and  file  can  readily  be 
got  hold  of,  and  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  be  put  on  permanent 
duty  at  any  moment,  for  they  change 
from  a  less  to  a  more  agreeable  mode 
of  life.  But  to  do  this  fine  force 
justice,  it  should  be  taken  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenants and  attached  to  the  army. 
Every  officer  on  half -pay,  in  good 
health,  and  who  has  not  retired  from 
age,  should  be  obliged  to  serve  in 
its  ranks — receiving,  of  course,  mili- 
tia full  pay,  in  addition  to  his  half- 
pay,  when  called  out  for  training. 
A  number  of  admirable  officers 
would  thus  be  obtained  for  the  dif- 
ferent militia  regiments,  and  the 
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two  services  would  be  more  welded 
together. 

VII.  But  how  will  the  nation 
know  whether  it  has  got  any  real 
return  for  all  this  system  of  organi- 
sation]    There   is   a  very  simple 
test   by  which   to    ascertain    this. 
Each  year  let  one  district  be  mobil- 
ised without  previous  notice.     Let 
the  district  to  be  so  treated  be  fixed 
by  lot,  and  an  order  at  once  sent  by 
telegraph   to  the  general  in  com- 
mand, directing  him  to  call  out  on 
a  named  day,  for  three  or  four  days, 
the  whole  force  of  his  command  : 
the  regulars  and  militia  to  be  con- 
centrated, if  the  district  is  small,  on 
one  point — if  it  is  large,   at  their 
respective  brigade  rallying-points  ; 
the    volunteer  brigades    at    those 
points  where  they  would  naturally 
assemble  to  move   on  the  works, 
&c.,  to  be  garrisoned.     Were  this 
done  towards  the  end  of  the  period 
of    militia   training,   the    expense 
would  be  inconsiderable.    The  n  um- 
ber of  volunteers  who  could   turn 
out  would  of  course  be  small — not 
probably  more   than   one-third   of 
their  real  strength — but  this  would 
be  of  no  consequence.*     So  long  as 
each  battalion  found  its  place  in 
its  brigade,  and  each  brigade  was 
concentrated,  moved,  and  supplied 
by  its  own  and  the   district  staff 
correctly,  and  without  jar  or  confu- 
sion, then  it  might  safely  be  inferred 
that  all  was  right  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  force.     To  a  civilian  it 
may  seem  that  this  is  a  slight  and 
easy  test.     We  can  only  reply,  Try 
if  in  any  district  just  now,  and  see 
what  will  happen. 

VIII.  There  is  one  other  point 
on  which  we  would  remark,   and 
that  has  reference  to  the   regular 
army.     We  are  strongly  of  opinion 
tha,t  it  would  conduce  to  the  benefit 


alike  of  India  and  of  our  army,  if 
a  local  European  force  was  re-estab- 
lished in  that  country.  It  should, 
of  course,  be  fixed  at  that  amount 
below  which  we  can  never,  under 
any  circumstances  of  national  peril, 
however  great,  think  of  reducing 
our  European  force  there.  This 
may  be  safely  taken  at  40,000  men. 
The  great  amount  of  foreign  service 
imposed  on  our  line  by  furnishing 
the  whole  garrison  of  India,  is 
highly  unpopular  alike  with  officers 
and  men,  and  is  very  expensive. 
By  the  proposed  arrangement  the 
regular  army  would  only  have  to 
find  about  25,000  men  for  India. 
This  would,  supposing  the  home- 
garrison  to  be  kept  at  its  present 
amount,  give  a  much  longer  term  of 
home-service  to  each  regiment  than 
it  now  has.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  convinced  that  our  recruiting, 
far  from  being  injured,  would  be 
benefited  by  the  change.  The  great- 
er amount  of  home-service  would 
bring  more  men  to  the  ranks  of  the 
regulars,  whilst  the  attractions  of 
greater  ease  and  comfort,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  numerous  openings 
which  a  military  life  in  India  pre- 
sents, would  draw  many  to  the 
local  army  who  now  seek  other 
openings.  This  would  be  insured 
if  the  standard  for  the  Indian  local 
army  was  made  somewhat  less  than 
that  for  the  line.  This  was  prac- 
tically found  to  be  the  case  when 
the  Company's  European  army 
existed.  Its  recruiting  did  not  at 
all  interfere  with  that  of  the  Royal 
army.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
the  officers.  Indian  service  is  most 
unpopular  with  the  officers  of  the 
English  army,  and  India  in  a  great 
measure  loses  the  services  of  many 
able  but  poor  men  who  would  for- 
merly have  joined  the  Company's 


*  The  volunteers  could  only,  of  course,  be  invited  to  turn  out  upon  these  occasions  ; 
but  we  believe  that  a  little  attention  in  making  the  days  so  spent  count  as  effective 
drills,  &c.,  would  induce  them  to  do  so  without  difficulty.  Should  any  serious 
obstacle,  however,  be  found  on  this  point,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  omit  the 
volunteers  from  the  proposed  organisation,  and  to  confine  it  only  to  the  regular 
reserve  forces — the  enrolled  pensioners,  militia,  and  yeomanry —  over  which  the 
nation  has  direct  control. 
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force  there.  They  cannot  afford 
going  into  one  of  our  regiments  in 
India,  for  though  they  could  live 
on  their  pay  there,  they  could  not 
do  so  when  their  battalions  re- 
turned to  this  country ;  and  it  is  a 
wretched  hopeless  business  to  be 
always  exchanging.  When  the 
Company's  European  army  was 
abolished,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Indian  living  statesmen  said  to  us : 
"  You  will  see  both  your  army  and 
our  service  will  lose  by  the  change ; 
you  will  get  an  inferior  class  both 
of  officers  and  men  in  consequence, 
and  we  will  lose  the  services  of  that 
very  class  from  whom  our  best  offi- 
cers have  been  drawn — viz.,  the  sons 
of  poor  men  of  good  family  who 
prefer  a  military  life  but  cannot 
afford  the  expense  of  the  Queen's 
service."  Every  day's  experience 
since  has,  we  think,  proved  the 
truth  of  this  remark. 

IX.  We  have  no  space  left  to 
enter  upon  the  difficult  question  of 
purchase  in  the  army.  We  believe 
that  it  is  one  which  has  no  practi- 
cal bearing — because,  to  compensate 
fully  the  officers  in  the  army  for  the 
change  would  cost  a  sum  which  the 
nation  is  not  willing  to  pay ;  and 
to  do  away  with  the  system  with- 
out doing  so,  would  simply  be  an 
act  of  revolutionary  spoliation  for 
which  it  is  not  yet  prepared.  We 
would  only  throw  out  for  consider- 
ation a  very  humble  and  compara- 
tively inexpensive  scheme,  which 
we  believe  would  retain  a  very  valu- 
able class  of  officers  in  the  army 
who  now  quit  it,  considerably  im- 
prove the  commanding  officers  of 
regiments,  and  lay  a  foundation  for 
ultimately  getting  rid  of  purchase 
without  either  further  expense  to 
the  nation  or  injustice  to  indivi- 
duals. Our  proposals  are :  1.  Make 
the  command  of  a  battalion  an  ap- 
pointment to  be  held  for  six  years 
only ;  after  which,  except  in  very 
exceptional  cases,  the  officer  must 
be  placed  on  half-pay.  2.  Abolish 
purchase  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  (if  possible)  in  that  of 
major.  3.  Rule  that  no  officer 


shall  ever,  under  any  circumstances, 
receive  money  for  a  commission 
which  he  has  not  purchased. 

Our  reasons  for  these  recommen- 
dations are  :  1.  That  experience  has 
convinced  us  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  where  a  man  has 
commanded  a  regiment  for  six  years 
he  gets  pretty  tired  of  the  work, 
ceases  to  carry  it  on  with  much 
vigour,  and  loses  that  zest  in  the 
occupation  which  makes  him  valu- 
able in  the  position.  2.  We  have 
also  observed  that  a  vast  number 
of  our  most  able  and  promising 
officers  quit  the  army  when  they 
have  attained  the  rank  of  captain. 
They  generally  have  money  enough 
to  purchase  their  way  up  so  far; 
but  many  of  them  cannot  afford  to 
give  the  long  sums  necessary  to 
attain  the  higher  ranks.  Seeing 
no  prospect  of  promotion,  they 
look  out  for  other  employment, 
and  leave  their  regiment  at  the 
very  time  they  are  becoming  most 
valuable.  The  nation  would  no 
doubt  have  to  compensate  the  pre- 
sent holders  of  these  appointments 
for  the  money  which  they  have 
paid  for  their  commissions  as  field- 
officers,  since  they  could  no  longer 
sell  them.  But  as  this  compensa- 
tion would  only  require  to  be  made 
to  those  who  quit  the  service,  it 
would  not  be  excessive  in  amount. 
The  plan  might  first  of  all  be  tried 
in  the  infantry  only,  for  to  them 
it  would  be  a  greater  boon  than 
to  the  cavalry,  as  being  generally 
poorer  men.  The  great  advantage 
of  purchase  to  the  army,  from  a"n 
administrative  point  of  view,  is, 
that  it  quickens  promotion,  and  so 
brings  up  men  to  be  field-officers, 
and  to  command  regiments,  before 
they  have  passed  the  vigour  and 
flower  of  their  age.  A  non-pur- 
chase corps  in  time  of  peace,  and 
without  exceptional  augmentation 
or  a  liberal  system  of  retirement, 
has  generally  grey-haired  captains 
and  imbecile  colonels.  We  would 
propose  to  retain  purchase  up  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  as  that  would 
insure  a  supply  of  comparatively 
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young  officers,  from  whom  the 
field-officers  would  be  taken.  This 
proposal  has  actually  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  Guards.  3.  There 
seems  to  be  no  hardship  in  ruling 
that  an  officer  should  receive  no 
money  for  a  commission  for  which 
he  has  not  paid ;  and  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  this  rule,  combined  with 
the  two  preceding,  would  in  time 
come,  especially  should  a  war  inter- 
vene, to  work  out  purchase  from 
the  army.  It  would  be  a  slow, 
but  a  very  certain  process,  like 
those  by  which  nature  carries  out 
all  her  vast  but  silent  changes.  To 
exemplify  our  meaning  :  A  captain 
wishes  to  sell  who  has  only  pur- 
chased his  company  and  his  ensign- 
cy.  He  will  only  receive  the  regu- 
lation for  these  steps.  The  lieu- 
tenancy must  go  without  purchase. 
Again,  a  lieutenant  would  sell  who 
has  only  purchased  his  lieutenancy. 
He  would  only  receive  money  for 
his  lieutenancy,  the  ensigncy  would 
be  given  without  purchase.  A 
steady  adherence  to  this  rule  would 
soon  eat  into  the  purchase  system. 

The  objection,  in  addition  to  its 
first  expense,  to  this  plan  is,  that 
it  would  throw  the  lieutenant- 
colonels  of  regiments  quicker  on 
the  half-pay  list  than  they  at  pre- 
sent go.  And  this  is  true ;  but  we 
think  the  advantages  on  the  other 
side — viz.,  having  young  active  men 
always  in  command,  and  securing 
a  certain  steady  flow  of  promotion 
in  the  battalions — overbalance  this 
disadvantage.  It  would  be  a  good 
arrangement  for  the  army,  and 
entail  no  loss  on  the  nation,  if, 
when  an  officer  was  removed  to 
half-pay  on  completing  his  six  years' 
command,  he  was  offered,  if  he 
chose  to  retire,  the  capitalised  value 
of  his  half-pay  at  his  age  at  the  mo- 
ment. Very  many  would  take  this, 
and  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  would  be  thereby  quick- 
ened. 

We  will  conclude  this  long  dis- 
cussion by  briefly  enumerating  the 
considerations  which  we  think  ought 
to  govern  such  reductions  as  may 


from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  for 
financial  reasons,  in  the  army.  1. 
The  principles  which  should  govern 
the  amount  of  the  staff  and  supply 
departments  required  to  be  main- 
tained on  the  peace  establishment, 
and  the  test  to  be  applied  to  ascer- 
tain whether,  with  prudence,  they 
can  or  can  not  be  reduced,  we  have 
already  explained  fully  in  the  early 
part  of  this  article.  2.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  reducing  those 
particular  branches  of  the  service 
in  which  a  long  and  expensive 
course  of  training  is  required  to 
turn  the  recruit  into  an  effective 
soldier.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  engineers,  the  artillery, 
and  the  cavalry.  It  is  important 
to  remark  that  those  most  econo- 
mical and  practical  military  admin- 
istrators, the  Prussians,  keep  up 
their  cavalry  during  peace  almost 
at  the  full  war  establishment.  3. 
The  branch  of  the  service  in  which, 
on  the  whole,  reductions,  if  made 
on  a  sound  principle,  can  with  most 
safety  be  undertaken,  is  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  infantry.  If  the 
number  of  battalions  in  the  army, 
and  the  number  of  companies  in 
each  battalion,  is  kept  up  (as  in 
the  Prussian  system)  the  same  in 
peace  as  in  war,  then  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  may  be  made  in 
the  actual  numbers  of  the  privates. 
And  this  may  most  fairly,  and  with 
least  injury  to  the  service,  be  done 
by(l.)  suspending  for  a  time  re- 
cruiting, and  (2.)  giving  increased 
power  to  commanding  officers  to 
discharge  men  undesirable  in  the 
ranks,  either  on  account  of  bad  con- 
duct or  physical  weakness.  This 
will  make  the  battalions,  though 
weak  in  mere  numbers,  yet  strong 
in  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  in  the  discipline  and 
training  of  the  men  actually  round 
the  colours.  When  the  cadres,  as 
the  French  say,  are  in  this  effective 
state,  a  very  considerable  number 
of  recruits  may,  on  an  augmenta- 
tion becoming  necessary,  be  safely 
added  :  for  it  is  remarkable  how 
soon — provided  (as  we  have  already 
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remarked)  they  are  not  thrown  in 
in  excess — a  considerable  body  of 
young  soldiers  can  be  leavened  by 
the  tone  of  the  veterans  in  the  ranks. 
4.  We  have  said  nothing  in  regard 
to  withdrawing  troops  from  the 
colonies,  because  this  is  properly  not 
a  question  of  military  organisation 
but  of  colonial  policy — and  must 
be  determined  by  the  views  of  the 
Cabinet  on  the  subject.  We  have 
little  doubt,  however,  that  those 
establishments  which  are  kept  up 
out  of  India,  but  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  might  with  advantage  have 
two-thirds  of  the  force  required  for 
their  garrison  furnished  by  native 
Indian  troops.  There  would  not 
be  much  saving  of  money  to  the 
nation,  but  there  would  be  a  great 
saving  of  life  to  our  men  in  such  an 


arrangement.  But  we  shrewdly 
suspect  the  real  but  unsaid  objec- 
tion which  weighs  with  our  states- 
men against  withdrawing  troops 
from  the  colonies  is  this, — when 
in  the  colonies  they  are  available 
to  be  brought  home  if  wanted  for 
service.  Were  they  brought  to  Eng- 
land at  once,  no  power  could  pre- 
vent the  House  of  Commons,  in  one 
of  its  periodical  attacks  of  economy, 
from  reducing  them,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  in  excess  to  the 
old  home  establishment ;  and  thus, 
when  wanted,  they  would  not  be 
forthcoming. 

We  fear  our  views  on  these  sub- 
jects are  not  popular ;  but  whether 
they  be  so  or  not,  we  can  only  say 
they  are  founded  on  observation 
and  experience. 


CORNELIUS      O'DOWD. 


MY   WILL  AND   TESTAMENT. 


WE  are  told  somewhere,  I  cannot 
recollect  on  what  authority,  that 
in  the  last  moments  of  a  drowning 
man's  existence  all  the  events  of 
his  life  pass  before  him  with  a 
marvellous  clearness  and  distinct- 
ness; that  long  -  forgotten  events 
arise  to  his  mind,  and  even  sensa- 
tions he  had  long  ceased  to  experi- 
ence come  back  with  a  startling 
vividness  and  reality.  I  have  never 
been  drowned,  and  can  contribute 
nothing  of  personal  experience  to 
refute  or  confirm  this  theory.  I 
have,  however,  lately  been  very  ill, 
and  although  I  cannot  charge  my 
mind  with  taking  a  cowardly  ad- 
vantage of  my  debility,  and  raking 
up  against  me  a  long  catalogue  of 
old  scores,  I  must  confess  I  should 
have  felt  fully  as  grateful  if  it  had 
left  me  "  alone  with  my  sorrow," 
and  not  taken  the  moment  of  phy- 
sical suffering  to  present  me  with 
dissolving  views  of  my  shortcom- 
ings in  life,  passing  pictures  of  mis- 
taken roads  and  blundering  halting- 


places.  Like  the  tenor  who  knew 
he  sang  "false,"  but  didn't  like  to  be 
told  so,  I  have  the  very  fullest  con- 
viction of  my  own  mismanagement 
and  misdirection ;  but  I  would  deem 
my  memory  more  polite  if  it  in- 
sisted less  on  bringing  the  matter 
before  me ;  but  it  did  worse  even 
than  this.  On  one  especial  night 
of  headache  and  high  fever  it  took 
occasion  to  regale  me  with  snatches 
of  all  the  vile  doggerel  and  street- 
ballads  which  I  was  once  familiar 
with,  but  which  I  had  nattered  my- 
self to  have  totally  outlived.  Some 
of  these  detestable  lyrics  were  my 
own,  composed  in  freshman  years, 
when  I  cultivated  fun  far  more  than 
the  humanities,  and  even,  Homer- 
like,  sang  my  own  verses  from  door 
to  door,  only  that  my  costume  dif- 
fered in  so  far  from  the  Greek  that 
I  wore  a  bonnet  and  petticoat,  and 
gathered  my  obole  in  a  snuffer-dish. 
It  was  very  cruel  to  find  these 
reminiscences  coming  back  on  me 
in  my  years  of  maturity.  Whether 
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it  was  some  supposed  analogy  with 
the  position  of  the  creature  who 
was  disposing  of  his  effects  in  testa- 
mentary fashion,  but  there  was  an 
old  ballad  (I  had  never  heard  it 
since  I  was  a  child)  that  would  not 
leave  me.  It  was  a  description  of 
a  fox  making  his  last  will  before 
being  eaten.  He  has  given  away 
in  succession  all  he  possesses — his 
ears,  his  paws,  his  brush — to  this 
or  that  squire  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  whose  sport  he  had  con- 
tributed for  many  a  year,  and  at 
last  he  comes  to  the  residue  of  his 
property,  when  he  says  : — 

"  My  teeth  and  my  gums  I  will  bequeath 
To  the  Keverend  Michael  Palmer — 

His   wife  has   a  tongue  that  will  match 

them  well : 
She's  a  devil  of  a  scold,  G— d  d— nher ! " 

Now,  if  I  sang  this  touching  dis- 
tich once,  I  must  have  sung  it  some 
eighty-odd  times,  with  a  little  shake 
on  the  last  words,  to  render  them 
more  effective ;  and  I  must  have 
even  given  vent  to  it  aloud,  as  I 
remember  the  nurse  tenderly,  gently 
reproving  me,  and  saying,  "  Oh, 
don't  say  that,  sir;  I'm  sure  she 
wasn't  so  bad  after  all !  " 

Poor  Michael  Palmer  !  I  wonder 
was  it  any  comfort  to  him  to  know 
that  the  fox's  legacy  bequeathed 
an  undying  fame  to  Mrs  Palmer? 
Did  it  compensate  him  for  any  of 
those  passages,  when  he  cowered 
under  the  storm  or  scudded  before 
the  blast  1  Was  he  grateful  to  Rey- 
nard or  not  1  From  these  thoughts 
I  wandered  on  to  the  fox  himself. 
How  touching  the  thought  of  divid- 
ing his  very  identity  into  testamen- 
tary portions  !  He  had  neither 
houses  nor  lands — not  an  earth  he 
could  call  his  own ;  he  was  going 
out  of  life  bare  as  he  came  into  it.  I 
halted  at  this  reflection,  and  for  once 
I  thought  myself  very  like  a  fox. 

Why  should  not  I  then  make  my 
will  1  My  heirs,  it  is  true,  will  not 
be  much  richer  than  the  fox's  ;  but 
the  intention  in  each  case  was  com- 
mendable. I'd  have  been  Peabody 
—Anybody,  but  myself — if  I  could ; 
and  so  here  goes. 


I,  Cornelius  O'Dowd,  being  sick 
and  ill,  and  with  very  little  faith  in 
my  doctors,  and  none  whatever  in 
my  apothecary — who,  I  believe,  has 
not  renewed  his  stock  for  forty 
years,  and  started  originally  with 
birds'  seeds — and  being  of  a  sound 
disposing  mind,  only  disturbed  by 
having  so  little  to  dispose  of,  make 
the  following  as  my  last  Will  and 
Testament : — 

From  starting  in  life  with  a  con- 
siderable fund  of  GOOD  SPIRITS,  I 
have  been  living  so  long  on  the  capi- 
tal, without  the  smallest  opportu- 
nity of  replenishing  my  stock,  that  I 
have  very  little  to  bequeath.  Any 
shares,  however,  that  I  possess  of 
HOPEFULNESS — any  scrip  that  I  die 
possessed  of  in  JOLLITY  or  GENIAL- 
ITY— I  leave  to  the  Irish  believers 
in  the  present  Government.  They 
who  imagine  that  the  men  now 
in  power  understand  Ireland  and 
Irishmen,  know  in  what  sense  con- 
cessions are  received  in  that  coun- 
try, by  what  boons  'the  people  are 
stimulated  to  fresh  demands,  and 
how  little  they  are  impressed  by 
anything  but  strict  justice ;  to  all 
these  I  leave  my  HOPEFULNESS. 
They  will  want  more  than  I  have  to 
bequeath  them,  and  I  greatly  fear 
that  the  years  which  are  to  come 
will  not  increase  their  stock. 

To  the  Americans  I  leave  my  FOR- 
GIVENESS, and  I  do  not  know  if  I 
ever  admired  the  benevolence  of 
my  own  nature  so  much  as  in  this 
act.  For  as  many  years  as  I  have 
been  a  writer  I  have  said  flippant 
impertinences  of  them  —  on  their 
pretensions,  their  boastfulness,tbeir 
arrogance,  and  their  accent.  I  have 
quizzed  their  vulgarity  and  laughed 
at  their  conceit,  and  yet  I  have 
met  numberless  proofs  of  Amer- 
ican goodwill  and  kindliness.  I 
don't  speak  of  their  hospitality — 
they  can't  help  that;  but  I  refer 
to  mindful  little  attentions  shown 
years  after  one  might  have  ima- 
gined himself  forgotten  —  kind- 
nesses shown  to  friends  simply 
because  they  were  our  friends,  and 
scores  of  small  civilities  which  by 
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accumulation  reach  the  size  of  great 
benefits.  All  these  I  have  on  my 
conscience ;  and  when  I  say  I  for- 
give them,  I  ask  you,  can  you 
imagine  anything  more  touchingly 
beautiful  than  this  generosity  on 
my  part1?  To  forget  an  injury  is 
fine  in  its  way,  Jmt  to  pardon  the 
man  you  have  wronged — to  forgive 
him  you  have  been  unjust  to — is 
about  as  fine  a  trait  as  human  na- 
ture can  boast  of. 

I  bequeath  my  WIT  and  DROLLERY 
— I  cannot  exactly  say  where  I  have 
put  them  away — to  the  new  House  of 
Commons.  It  strikes  me  that  they 
will  need  many  like  legacies  to  carry 
them  through  their  new  labours 
pleasantly — all  the  more  that  the 
honourable  House  has  lost  the  airy 
gracefulness  of  Horseman  and  the 
genial  pleasantry  of  Stuart  Mill. 

To  those  who  believe  that  Mr 
Lowe  and  Mr  Bright  can  long  con- 
tinue to  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  I 
leave  my  CREDULITY,  and  beg  them 
to  mix  it  with  their  own,  though  it 
be  not  exactly  of  the  same  quality. 

My  sense  of  DECENCY  and  DECO- 
RUM— my  dislike  to  details  of  the 
Divorce  Court  and  the  general  an- 
nals of  prurient  living — I  leave  to 
the  lady  novelists,  whose  utter  des- 
titution in  this  respect  moves  pity 
and  compassion ;  and  I  appeal  to  all 
those  who  have  any  qualities,  even 
worn  ones,  of  regard  for  cleanliness 
of  life  and  decency  of  demeanour, 
not  to  forget  creatures  so  utterly 
bereft  of  these  gifts,  and  to  whom 
even  the  mere  rags  of  virtue  would 
prove  an  unspeakable  luxury. 

I  bequeath  an  INCIPIENT  DEAF- 
NESS, which  promises  well  to  be- 
come total,  to  any  friends  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  attending  private 
concerts.  I  have  myself  experienced 
great  comfort  from  the  blessing, 
which  has  sustained  me  through 
much  of  Wagner's  music  and  seve- 
ral missionary  conferences. 

I  leave  my  PATIENCE — I  have  not 
much  of  it  left — to  all  who  listen 
to  such  sermons  as  I  am  weekly 
exposed  to,  and  entreat  them  to  re- 


member that  not  the  least  of  the 
miracles  of  our  Church  is  its  power 
to  survive  its  paid  defenders. 

I  leave  my  BUOYANCY  to  our 
iron-plated  squadron,  who  need 
it  sadly, 

To  any  gentleman  about  to  leave 
England  with  little  intention  to 
return  to  it  I  leave  my  "  FAITH  IN 
PUBLIC  MEN  " — it  will  not  encumber 
his  baggage,  or  subject  him  to  ex- 
amination by  custom-house  officers. 

Any  "  IRISH  DISCONTENT"  I  may 
feel  on  the  score  of  English  super- 
ciliousness and  impertinence — the 
tone  of  disparagement  displayed  to 
Irishmen  generally  as  bullmakers, 
blunderers,  bogtrotters,  and  such- 
like— I  bequeath  to  those  enlight- 
ened individuals  who  desire  to  cede 
Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  whose  en- 
larged views  will  certainly  at  last 
prevail  to  persuade  their  countrymen 
how  wise  it  would  be  to  sell  Ireland 
to  the  Americans,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wightto  the  French;  and  so  enforce 
that  commendable  policy,  that  the 
less  we  possess,  the  less  it  will  cost 
us  to  keep  it. 

My  CURIOSITY  as  to  what  will 
happen  in  France  after  the  Empire — 
whether  Garibaldi  will  be  the  next 
Pope,  and  Hobart  Pasha  King  of 
Candia — I  leave  to  Colonel  Darby 
Griffiths — without  knowing  him — 
but  who  will  recognise  such  specula- 
tions as  very  like  his  own,  and  who, 
if  he  had  a  seat  in  the  House,  would 
like  to  question  the  Under-Secre- 
tary  at  the  Foreign  Office  as  to  what 
late  information  he  could  lay  on  the 
table  about  these  things. 

I  have  a  bottle  of  very  old  Irish 
whisky  —  somewhere.  It  consti- 
tutes, I  believe,  what  in  moments  of 
vainglory  I  am  given  to  call  "my  cel- 
lar." I  leave  this  to  those  gentle- 
men of  Ireland  who  have  faith  in 
the  present  Administration ;  it  will 
make  all  of  them  very  jolly,  and 
still  leave  some  in  the  bottle. 

If,  however,  I  should  not  die  on 
this  occasion — and  I  have  now 
some  hopes  of  recovery,  for  I  have 
dismissed  my  doctor  and  thrown 
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my  drugs  out  of  the  window — I 
revoke  all  and  each  of  the  above 
bequests,  as  I  shall  need  them  for 


my  own  use,  and  may  possibly,  by  an 
enlarged  experience,  see  some  more 
fitting  mode  of  disposing  of  them. 


[We  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  a  letter  from  Mr  O'Dowd's  phy- 
sician, who  now  pronounces  him  out  of  danger,  and  in  fair  way  to  con- 
valescence. He  says  :  "  The  symptoms  of  mildness  and  gentleness  which 
alarmed  his  family  so  much  gave  way  on  last  Friday,  and  his  natural 
irritability  set  in  in  a  most  decided  form.  Since  then  his  temper  has 
been  barely  endurable.  Besides  this  hopeful  symptom,  I  have  reason  to 
think  that,  on  reading  over  his  Will,  he  was  so  gratified  by  the  amount 
he  had  to  dispose  of,  he  was  inspired  with  a  renewed  desire  to  live  ;  and 
this  sentiment  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  him."  To  his  many 
friends,  then,  we  beg  to  communicate  this  notice,  and  to  add  that,  in 
return  for  all  kind  inquiries,  he  offers  his  gratitude,  and,  in  the  language 
of  the  newspapers— no  cards  sent. — ED.] 


TIPS. 


I  gather  from  the  newspapers 
that  you  have  taken  a  wonderfully  . 
economical  turn  lately  in  England. 
You  first  made  a  raid  on  bakers  and 
butchers  ;  you  next  turned  upon 
hotel-keepers  ;  and  now  it  is  your 
pleasure  to  bring  the  flunkies  to 
book,  and  see  what  proper  restric- 
tion can  be  imposed  upon  vails.  It 
is  a  class  with  which  I  have  little 
sympathy.  All  that  cant  about "  our 
friends  in  sickness,  and  our  slaves 
in  health,"  I  repudiate  and  despise. 
I  sincerely  believe  there  are  more 
tempers  spoiled,  more  houses  made 
uncomfortable,  more  domestic  an- 
noyances built  up,  by  the  preten- 
tious impertinence  and  gratuitous 
insolence  of  the  flunky  class,  than 
by  all  the  other  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to ;  and  I  would  regard  asj;he 
greatest  benefactor  of  his  species 
the  man  who  could  present  us  with 
a  mechanical  cook,  who  could  be 
wound  up  like  an  eight-day  clock, 
and  a  self-acting  housemaid  of 
small  steam-power. 

As  for  that  peasant  in  plush  we 
call  a  footman,  a  very  low  inventive 
vein  might  replace  him  by  machin- 
ery. While  I  say  this,  and  say  it  out 
of  a  long-suffering  and  much-endur- 
ing experience,  I,  at  the  same  time, 
must  enter  a  distinct  protest  against 
an  attack  on  their  perquisites. 


First  of  all,  I  dislike  it  as  being 
one  of  these  reforms  which  we  al- 
ways like  to  try  on  the  humbler 
classes  before  we  go  higher,  fully 
determined  in  our  minds  that  we 
never  will  go  higher.  Now,  let  us 
look  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face, 
and  confess  that  Tips  are  a  great 
institution.  Tips  date  from  a  very 
long  antiquity,  and  tips  are  fre- 
quent in  very  high  quarters.  What 
are  orders  and  decorations  but 
tips  ?  Is  not  the  Garter  a  tip  1  and 
the  Legion  of  Honour — though  a 
very  small  recognition,  and  next 
to  what  the  Italians,  speaking  of 
St  Maurice  and  St  Lazare,  call  the 
usual  saints — is  the  tip  of  grocers 
in  the  National  Guard,  and  sous- 
pre"fets  who  have  done  something 
dirty  for  the  Government. 

I  often  wonder  why  we  have 
never  introduced  this  system  of 
decoration  -  giving  into  domestic 
practice.  It  has  the  two  great 
recommendations  which  attach  to 
mock  splendour,  "  C'est  magnifi- 
que  et  pas  ch£re."  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  raising  Jeames's  wages,  or 
tipping  Tom  the  groom,  how  much 
easier  and  cheaper  it  would  be  to 
give  one  the  third  class  of  the  Grid- 
iron, and  the  other  the  Companion- 
ship of  the  Picker.  The  fellow,  then, 
who  would  apply  for  service  with 
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three  bars  to  his  medal  would  have 
a  stronger  certificate  of  character 
than  a  score  of  written  testimonials, 
less  often  given  in  sincerity  than 
extorted  through  fear  or  conceded 
from  indolence.  Masters,  too,  would 
feel  a  natural  pride  in  being  waited 
on  by  a  butler  who  wore  the  first 
class  of  the  Corkscrew.  The  spirit 
of  our  age  tends  to  equalisation. 
The  popular  voice  cries  out  against 
exclusive  privilege,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  measure  of  conciliation 
to  John  Thomas  to  know  that 
while  he  filled  the  glass  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  or  the  Bear,  he  him- 
self was  sporting  the  insignia  of 
the  Broom  or  the  Boot-tree  ! 

What  a  saving  of  "paper"  it  would 
be  if  the  gamekeeper  could  be  re- 
commended for  a  Companionship 
of  the  Rabbit!  What  dukes  de- 
light in  could  scarcely  be  scorned 
in  the  servants'  hall;  and  if  my 
lord  was  enchanted  at  being  made 
a  black  eagle,  surely  the  valet  could 
not  object  to  being  created  a  fox. 

I  am  the  more  emboldened  to 
make  this  suggestion  from  having 
read  a  letter  signed  Gamekeeper, 
in  the  '  Times/  where  the  writer 
asserts  that  he  and  his  compeers 
attach  even  more  value  to  the  re- 
cognition conveyed  in  the  tip  than 
to  its  material  amount.  This  sen- 
timent, at  once  dignified  and  deli- 
cate, is  exactly  what  might  be  met 
by  a  ribbon;  in  fact,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  offering  even  a  "fiver" 
to  a  man  of  this  stamp.  Indeed, 
with  a  class  of  such  refinement, 
we  ought  perhaps  to  imitate  the 
practice  of  certain  small  German 
courts,  whose  exchequer  is  not  pro- 
portioned to  the  splendour  of  their 
chivalry,  and  who  send  to  their 
favoured  followers,  not  the  actual 
decoration  they  would  confer,  but 
its  likeness  in  pasteboard — which 
the  newly-created  knight  may  have 
imitated  in  whatever  guise  or  of 
whatever  metal  suits  him. 

When  a  celebrated  Irish  Viceroy 
knighted  a  hotel-keeper  in  Kilbeg- 
gan  who  had  served  his  Excellency 


with  a  bowl  of  exquisite  punch,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated 
the  system  which  I  am  now  recom- 
mending ;  and  I  only  wonder  why 
his  admirable  example  has  not  been 
followed  ere  this.  That  foreign 
princes  have  understood  the  value 
of  chivalrous  distinctions  by  tips 
is  well  known.  That  beautifully- 
planned  road  that  winds  up  from 
Florence  to  Fiesole  was  made  en- 
tirely by  tips.  To  every  one  who 
contributed  so  many  perches  of  road 
was  accorded  a  title ;  and  dukedoms, 
marquisates,  and  countships  were 
measured  out  by  the  foot.  At 
Lucca,  nobility  was  even  cheaper, 
and  at  Parma,  was  literally  to  be 
had  for  a  song. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  would 
be  a  difficulty  at  first  in  inducing 
•the  menial  class  to  attach  to  these 
distinctions  that  value  which  they 
have  in  the  eyes  of  gentlemen ; 
that,  to  the  coarser  apprehension 
of  the  flunky,  "  the  material  guar- 
antee "  would  appeal  more  power- 
fully than  the  star  or  the  rib- 
bon ; — and  there  is,  no  doubt,  some 
force  in  the  objection.  It  will 
be  always  easier  to  make  a  flunky 
of  a  gentleman  than  a  gentleman  of 
a  flunky.  But  I  trust  much  to  the 
levelling  tendencies  of  the  times. 
Yellow  plush  may  hold  out  for  a 
season,  but  he  cannot  resist  long ; 
he  will  have  to  come  down  at  last. 
This  new  Parliament  that  is  about 
to  assemble  will  be  a  great  school- 
master. When  we  shall  find  amongst 
our  legislators  those  whose  lives  and 
ways  have  hitherto  only  suggested 
legislation — when  we  shall  see  in 
the  division  those  we  have  hitherto 
only  seen  in  the  dock — men  will 
learn  to  bethink  them  that  the 
world  before  them  is  not  that  old 
world  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers lived  in,  but  a  brand-new 
thing,  coined  out  of  household  suf- 
frage and  a  latch-key  franchise. 

I  hope,  in  ceding  the  Ionian  Isl- 
ands, we  have  not  ceded  the  right 
to  confer  the  knightly  honours  that 
pertained  to  them ;  for  St  Maurice 
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and  St  George  might  do  us  good 
service  as  tips  in  many,  quarters. 
Nations  often  stand  in  want  of 
small  change,  like  individuals ; 
and  just  as  one  occasionally  gives 
nothing  because  he  has  not  less 
than  a  shilling  about  him,  Minis- 
ters ignore  services  they  do  not  like 
to  recognise  with  the  Bath. 

But  above  all  things  let  us  not 
give  up  tips.  The  Germans,  whose 
proverbs  reveal  a  philosophy  at 
once  elevated  and  homely,  have  an 
adage  that  says, — "  Geben  ist  gut 
aber  Nehmen  ist  besser.;'  Now,  if 
"  giving  be  good,  but  taking  bet- 
ter," we  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  stimulating  a  mor- 
ality higher  than  our  own  every 
time  we  give  a  "  fiver." 

The  counsel  comes  from  that  great 
people  which  has  given  us  meta- 
physics and  sauer-kraut,  and  can- 
not be  despised. 

Were  I  to  suffer  myself  to  enter 
upon  the  advantages  of  introducing 
cordons  and  orders  as  "  tips  domes- 
tic," I  might  be  led  into  an  amplifi- 
cation which  in  these  papers  I  have 
strenuously  avoided,  preferring  ever 
to  be  merely  suggestive,  and  never, 


in  sermon-fashion,  drawing  out  my 
cable  to  the  fineness  of  a  pack- thread. 
My  own  household  is  on  too  small 
a  scale  to  admit  of  the  experiment, 
not  to  add  that  it  represents  so 
many  and  such  strange  nationali- 
ties that  my  natural  history  would 
be  sorely  puzzled  to  discover  the 
appropriate  beast  or  animal  that 
would  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
each ;  but  I  entreat  some  of  those 
more  blessed  by  fortune  and  infor- 
mation to  test  this  problem,  and  see 
if  Mary  Anne  would  not  be  delight- 
ed with  honourable  mention,  and 
James  be  satisfied  with  a  star. 

Those  small  States  of  Germany 
lately  absorbed  by  Prussia  must 
have  a  number  of  useless  decora- 
tions. Why  would  not  some  of  those 
intriguing  Israelites,  who  send  sec- 
ond-hand uniforms  to  the  colonies, 
make  a  bid  for  these  ?  and  thus 
a  gentleman  going  down  for  his 
partridge  season  to  a  friend's  house 
could  take  a  supply  of  Hesse-Cassels 
and  Holsteins  with  him,  along 
with  his  patent  cartridges.  I  war- 
rant me  he'd  bring  down  the  game- 
keeper even  should  he  miss  the 
woodcocks. 


THE  TUECO-GREEK   AFFAIR. 


If  the  Conference,  which  we  are 
now  assured  is  to  meet  at  Paris, 
should  succeed  in  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  the  Turco-Greek  dispute, 
the  result  should  be  hailed  by  us 
in  England  as  a  most  welcome 
event,  since,  on  the  principle  known 
to  lawyers  as  like  case  like  rule,  it 
would  have  settled  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  Fenianism  with  ourselves. 

All  that  the  Greeks  have  been 
doing  in  Crete  ;  all  that  sympathy 
with  discontent,  taking  the  shape 
of  an  armed  intervention  and  a 
guerilla  war,  is  pure  Fenianism  ; 
and  if  anything  were  wanting  to 
show  how  Phenician  are  Irishmen, 
the  similarity  of  plan  and  procedure 
in  this  rebellion  would  go  far  to 
establish  the  fact. 


The  Turks,  like  the  English,  ask 
to  be  let  alone  ;  they  do  not  pre- 
sume to  say  that  the  government 
of  Candia  is  perfect  any  more  than 
that  of  Ireland ;  but  they  loudly 
declare  that  neither  Petropaulaki 
nor  Brightoffotos  have  hit  upon  the 
true  remedial  measure ;  or  that  a 
state  of  chronic  insurrection  was 
ever  favourable  to  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  any  nation,  or  to  its 
progress  towards  wealth  and  hap- 
piness. 

The  Greeks  maintain  the  reverse, 
translating  the  maxim,  "  Nihil  hu- 
manum  a  me  alienum  puto" — show 
me  a  row  and  I'll  join  it.  They 
protest  that  they  have  a  distinct 
mission  to  aid  disturbance  wherever 
they  see  it ;  and  that,  because  the 
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great  Powers  once  made  the  signal 
blunder  of  constituting  them  into 
a  kingdom,  the  very  anomaly  of 
their  origin  absolves  them  from  all 
necessity  of  decent  behaviour.  If 
one  would  not  expect  that  a  youth 
brought  up  in  a  foundling  hospital 
would  be  an  eager  advocate  for  the 
law  of  primogeniture  and  the  theory 
of  entail,  one  might  at  least  hope 
that  he  would  not  devote  himself 
to  the  attack  of  these  strongholds 
simply  for  the  accident  of  his  birth. 
And  yet  this  is  precisely  what 
Greece  is  doing  at  this  moment. 
Her  theory  is  this :  The  formation 
of  our  kingdom  originally  was  a 
protest  against  the  Turks;  let  us 
employ  this  fact  steadily,  persist- 
ently, and  perseveringly,  and  there 
is  no  saying  to  what  it  may  not  lead 
us.  A  permanent  soreness  in  the 
Levant  is  an  immense  aid  to  Rus- 
sia, who  likes  chronic  discontent 
far  better  than  open  war.  This 
spirit  of  complaint  has  already 
gained  us  the  Ionian  Islands  from 
England  \  and  though  Corfu  has 
been  ruined  by  the  cession,  and  the 
whole  population  beggared,  Greek 
patriotism  has  won  a  splendid  vic- 
tory, and  the  "grand  idea"  has 
been  sensibly  aided  on  its  way  to 
complete  success. 

The  "  grand  idea  "  proceeds  on 
this  assumption.  The  Turks  are 
an  indolent,  ignorant,  besotted  race, 
sunk  in  the  barbarism  of  a  religion 
the  enemy  to  all  progress,  and 
themselves  ethnologically  incapable 
of  any  high  development  in  civili- 
sation. The  Greeks,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  an  acute  and  highly  intel- 
lectual people.  We  have  great 
natural  gifts,  very  fine  traditions, 
and  a  boundless  ambition,  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  the  admirable 
spirit  by  which  we  have  administer- 
ed our  resources  at  home,  nursed 
our  credit  abroad,  suppressed  bri- 
gandage, and  developed  industry, 
would  be  profitably  employed  in 
civilising  Albania  and  cultivating 
Thessaly. 

I  have  listened  to  ceaseless  vari- 


ations on  this  history  for  the  last 
month  or  so,  performed,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  with  no  ordinary  skill,  and 
urged  with  an  amount  of  eloquence 
not  always  easy  to  resist. 

I  do  not  readily  give  up  my  Turk. 
I  am  more  hopeful  of  him  than 
Lord  Stanley  is.  His  great  defect 
is  his  slowness ;  but,  in  the  name 
of  all  truthfulness,  is  he  slower  than 
the  German1?  Is  there  not  as  much 
"  go  "  in  him  as  you  will  find  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Tyrol  ?  But  if  he 
were  not  anything  of  what  I  be- 
lieve him,  and  were  all  that  his 
enemies  declare  him  to  be,  we  want 
him,  and  we  want  him  to  be  exactly 
where  he  is ;  well  knowing  that 
whenever  he  goes  he  will  be  re- 
placed by  what  we  shall  not  like  at 
all,  and  what  will  give  us  most  pal- 
pable reasons  for  the  antipathy. 

I  see  what  you  are  driving  at, 
said  my  great  friend,  Prince  Asca- 
rides,  to  me.  I  see  your  drift — you, 
like  the  mass  of  your  countrymen, 
blindly  imagine  that  we  are  Russian 
in  our  hopes  and  in  our  sympathies. 
You  believe  that,  living  under  the 
same  Church,  we  accept  all  the  Rus- 
sian ambitions  as  our  own.  There 
never  was  a  greater  error.  First  of 
all,  the  whole  spirit  of  our  people 
is  opposed  to  Russian  sentiment, 
which,  even  in  the  Church  itself, 
exhibits  the  difference  of  race.  We 
acknowledge  no  head,  no  Pope, 
whatever.  Each  parish  priest  is  his 
own  diocesan.  The  democracy  we 
cling  to  pervades  our  theology,  and 
we  assert  our  freedom  in  spirituals 
as  in  temporals. 

It  is  true  Russia  has  always  be- 
friended us,  but  we  know  why.  It 
is  her  own  cause  she  has  been  sus- 
taining, not  ours.  Russia  at  Con- 
stantinople would  be  more  fatal  to 
us  than  to  any  other  people.  Their 
presence  in  the  Bosphorus  would 
sweep  our  whole  mercantile  navy 
from  the  Levant.  We  have  accepted 
Russian  aid  as  the  Italians  accepted 
French  assistance  against  Austria  ; 
but  we  are  not  less  civilised  than 
Italians ;  and  we  are  ready  to-mor- 
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row  to  show  our  ingratitude  to  our 
benefactors  if  you  can  only  prove 
to  us  that  we  are  safe  in  the  display. 

Make  us  strong  enough  at  the 
expense  of  Turkey  ;  let  us  annex 
Candia  and  occupy  Thessaly,  and 
you  shall  see  what  gratitude  will 
bind  us  to  Russia.  Just  as  Italy 
was  powerless  against  Austria  till 
France  intervened,  so  are  we  unable 
to  inflict  any  great  wound  on  Turkey 
without  Russian  assistance.  But 
whose  policy  has  reduced  us  to  this1? 
You  of  the  west  of  Europe — France 
and  England — only  able  to  compre- 
hend one  danger — the  march  of 
Russia  on  Constantinople — will  not 
see  that  we  are  your  real  allies. 
We  never  can  be  a  dominant  power 
in  the  Levant  to  give  you  real 
trouble,  but  we  can  be  a  most  im- 
portant outpost.  Make  us  only 
strong  enough  to  hold  our  own,  and 
to  declare  our  ingratitude  as  openly 
as  Italy  has  done  ;  enable  us  to 
say  that  for  the  past  we  have  no 
memory — that  we  only  accepted 
Russian  aid  because  we  could  get 
no  other,  and  that  we  took  rubles 
because  no  one  offered  us  napoleons; 
— raise  us  to  this  pitch  of  national 
greatness,  and  if  we  do  not  show 
ourselves  as  perfidious  as  the  Ital- 
ians, call  me  not  Greek  ! 

This  is  a  view  of  the  Greek  ques- 
tion so  new  to  me,  and  so  sugges- 
tive, that  I  cannot  but  give  it  to 
the  world  while  the  Congress  is 
still  sitting ;  and  I  only  regret  that 
the  distinguished  Greek,  whose 
logic  in  urging  this  question  has 
so  affected  my  own  conviction,  has 
not  a  seat  at  that  council-board  to 
display  his  persuasive  powers  where 
they  might  prove  effective. 

Now  all  this,  I  say,  is  very  Fen- 
ian !  What  Russia  has  been  to  the 
Greeks,  America  has  been  to  the 
Irish.  Paddy  knows  well — none 
better — that  he  is  not  loved  in  the 
United  States  ;  he  understands 
thoroughly  the  social  status  assign- 
ed him — a  bench  a  little  higher 
than  the  niggers;  he  feels  bitterly, 
resentfully,  with  what  grudging- 
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ness  he  is  received  into  the  Union 
at  all;  and  even  when  admitted, 
that  his  place  is  that  of  a  helot. 
Still,  he  has  his  compensation  for 
all  these  indignities.  It  occasion- 
ally suits  the  course  of  events  in 
America  to  display  an  ostentatious 
insolence  towards  England,  and 
when  such  a  time  comes  round 
the  Irish  ticket  is  in  the  ascendant. 
Fenianism  is  the  back-water  of  this 
flood.  It  is  the  Yankee  acceptance 
of  the  Irish  bill  for  work  and  la- 
bour done  in  the  State's  elections. 

Now,  I  say,  if  the  Congress — 
which,  however,  I  don't  believe — 
can  see  their  way  to  a  settlement 
of  the  Turco- Greek  contention, 
their  counsels  may  be  of  great  value 
to  ourselves  in  our  home-troubles. 
It  may  be  that  they  will  say,  Let 
the  Turks  give  up  Candia;  which 
would  mean,  Let  us  cede  Ireland. 
Be  it  so.  They  could  not  find  us 
in  a  more  giving  mood;  and  per- 
haps it  might  be  arranged  that  the 
same  day  the  Spaniards  walk  in- 
to Gibraltar,  the  stars  and  stripes 
should  float  over  the  Castle  of  Dub- 
lin. One  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  over -prized.  It 
will  save  the  Government  from  the 
perils  of  the  Irish  Church  fiasco, 
which  are  already  giving  them  an 
"  unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour," 
and  the  "  Irish  difficulty,"  as  they 
are  fond  of  calling  it,  will  be  done 
with  for  ever. 

That  the  Congress  can  come  to 
any  conclusion  better  than  a  weak 
compromise  of  the  dispute  is  not 
to  be  hoped  for.  Nothing  but  a 
war  can  really  settle  the  question. 
Not  a  small  war,  such  as  a  war  be- 
tween Turks  and  Greeks  must  be, 
but  a  war  which  shall  engage  all 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe. 

The  interests  of  the  consulting 
parties  are  too  diverse  and  too 
opposed  to  lead  one  to  any  more 
hopeful  view.  We  know  pretty 
well  whither  the  ambition  of  Rus- 
sia tends,  nor  have  we  much  doubt 
what  are  the  designs  of  France  on 
Egypt,  strengthened  as  they  are  by 
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the  interests  involved  in  the  Suez 
Canal.  Prussia  has  her  own  game 
to  play  in  the  Danubian  Provinces 
— a  game  which  her  daily-increasing 
soreness  with  Austria  invests  with 
unusual  interest.  As  for  ourselves, 
we  cannot  give  up  the  road  to 
India  unless  we  reconcile  ourselves 
to  give  up  India  itself.  Is  it  at  all 
likely  that  such  diversity  of  objects 
can  lead  to  agreement1?  Can  the 
diplomatists  do  anything  more  than 
the  journalists,  when  they  have  snub- 
bed the  Greeks,  and  told  the  Turks 
to  be  more  tolerant  ?  When  they 
shall  have  said  to  the  Greeks,  "You 
must  behave  better,"  and  to  the 
Turks,  "  You  must  show  more  pa- 
tience," all  will  have  been  said,  and 
the  great  suit  will  simply  have  been 
deferred  to  another  assize. 

Some  people  who  are  or  who 
affect  to  be  wiser  than  their  neigh- 
bours, say  that  Russia  will  intrigue 
to  protract  the  negotiations  "  till 
spring " — till  the  ice  breaks  up  in 
the  Baltic,  and  her  fleet  shall  be 
free  to  move  ;  and  the  same  astute 
diviners  of  motives  assert  that 
America  has  engaged  herself  to  side 


with  Russia  should  a  naval  war 
break  out  in  the  Levant.  Either  or 
both  of  these  conjectures  may  be 
true.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
certain  :  without  the  full  assurance 
of  being  supported,  Greece  dare  not 
assume  the  confident  tone  she  is 
taking ;  nor  would  the  Greek  mer- 
chants who  are  scattered  along  the 
shores  of  the  southern  seas  be  so 
ready  to  make  the  enormous  sacri- 
fices they  are  making,  if  the  cause 
did  not,  to  their  eyes  at  least,  pro- 
mise favourably. 

Never  did  a  small  nation  regard 
the  approach  of  war  with  a  stronger 
people  with  less  of  apprehension 
What  reasons  they  may  have  for 
this  confidence  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say.  I  simply  declare  the  fact,  that 
if  the  Turks  decide  for  war,  the 
Greeks  will  not  decline  the  combat; 
and  probably  the  Conference  could 
do  nothing  better  than  give  them 
a  .month  to  determine  the  issue. 
Though  the  Greeks  would  stand 
"  low  "  in  the  betting,  if  it  was  to 
be  a  "  match  against  time,"  there 
are  sporting  men  who  would  like  to 
take  odds  against  them. 
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A  LONG,  old-fashioned,  magnifi- 
cent room,  growing  dim  and  sha- 
dowy in  the  twilight ;  a  room  fit 
to  be  haunted,  lined  with  shelves 
full  of  hundreds  of  old  books ; 
a  room  that  seemed  really  to 
be  haunted,  as  the  white  busts 
gleamed  out  spectrally  through  the 
growing  darkness.  Far-stretching, 
silent,  and  solitary  :  so  large,  that 
the  one  living  figure  in  it  was  almost 
lost  and  swallowed  up  in  space  ; 
so  dreary  in  its  vastness,  that  it 
was  wonderful  any  living  creature 
could  endure  to  stay  there. 

Four  great  windows,  side  by 
side,  looked  out  on  a  terrace,  where 
a  fountain  played,  and  cold  white 
nymphs  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone 
while  they  danced.  The  terrace 
was  solitary,  like  the  room  that 
opened  on  it  ;  only  at  one  of  the 
•windows,  leaning  against  the  frame, 
and  keeping  a  steady  watch  through 
the  glass,  was  a  man.  The  light 
was  so  dim  even  there  that  his 
figure  was  but  just  plainly  dis- 
cernible ;  but  it  could  be  seen  that 
he  was  not  old — not,  perhaps,  quite 
young,  but  under  middle  age — 
slender,  pale,  worn.  His  profile 
against  the  window  looked  almost 
too  delicate  for  a  man  ;  and  his 
hand  was  painfully  thin.  That 
was  all  that  could  be  seen — even 
that  only  now  and  then  when  he 
held  up  his  watch  to  catch  the 
light  on  its  face. 

Suddenly  a  soft,  almost  stealthy, 
foot  came  along  the  gravel.  A 
woman  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak, 
with  the  hood  drawn  over  her 
head,  came  on  to  the  terrace ;  the 
library- window  swung  open  and 
she  stepped  in. 

"  It  is  really  you,  Helen,  at 
length!" 

"  Am  I  late  ?  I  could  not  come 
sooner." 

"Not  very  late — but  you  come 


so  seldom  now.  I  suppose  I  am 
impatient." 

She  let  him  take  off  her  cloak, 
and  stood  quite  passive  while  he 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment  and 
then  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 
She1  was  in  a  very  simple  evening 
toilette  ;  a  little  woman,  but  finely 
and  fully  proportioned ;  old  enough 
and  beautiful  enough  to  have  suited 
a  much  richer  style  of  dress  than 
the  plain  white  she  wore ;  and 
with  a  kind  of  steady  calm  about 
her,  even  while  she  met  her  lover. 

"  Close  the  window,  please,"  she 
said,  in  her  composed  musical  voice; 
"  I  want  to  have  a  long  talk  with 
you,  Philip." 

He  obeyed  gladly.  "I  have 
scarcely  seen  you  for  a  week,"  he 
answered,  "  and  I  have  good  news 
to-night." 

"  You  see  me  three  times  every 
day — is  not  that  enough  1 " 

"  If  you  call  that  seeing.  Are 
there  to  be  no  more  lessons, 
Helen?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  I  did  not 
make  much  progress  last  winter. 
My  aunt  noticed  it." 

His  face  glowed.  "Last  winter? 
No.  But  it  was  not  altogether  my 
fault.  How  often  did  you  miss 
coming  ? " 

"  Several  times,  certainly.  And, 
Philip,  you  know  my  reason." 

"  Lord  Daintry  was  here,  and 
you  were  often  occupied." 

"  Other  people  as  well  as  Lord 
Daintry  were  here,  and  I  did  not 
wish  our  secret  to  be  discovered. 
You  would  certainly  have  ruined 
yourself  if  I  had  not  been  cautious 
for  both." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right.  But, 
Helen,  it  is  hard  to  see  so  little  of 
you  as  I  do  now." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
She  had  sat  down  in  a  great  carved 
arm-chair  that  stood  near  the  win- 
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dow,  and  he,  standing  opposite  to 
her,  leaned  against  the  projecting 
side  of  the  recess,  and  kept  his 
eyes  constantly  on  her  face. 

"  Listen  !  "  she  said,  looking  up 
at  him  with  a  faint  colour  flicker- 
ing over  her  calm  features.  "  Don't 
you  think  that  this  constant  dis- 
simulation has  lasted  long  enough  ? 
Don't  you  think  this  secret-keeping 
ought  to  be  put  an  end  to  ? " 

"  Do  you  consent,  then  1  "  he 
cried,  eagerly.  "  Will  you  risk  all 
at  last  and  let  me  speak  1 " 

"  Hush !  hush  !  You  misunder- 
stand  " 

"For  three  years,"  he  went  on, 
quickly,  "we  have  been  living  a 
lie ;  better  the  truth  with  any 
penalties  it  may  bring,  than  to  go 
on  like  this  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad  you  think  so." 

"  My  darling,  I  began  to  fear  I 
cannot  tell  what.  Only  to-night, 
as  I  waited,  I  thought  you  had 
tired  of  me ;  and  now  you  will 
give  yourself  to  me  openly  !  " 

He  knelt  at  her  feet — he  took 
one  of  her  hands  and  covered  it 
with  kisses. 

"  Stay,"  she  answered.  "  Don't 
deceive  yourself,  or  let  me  deceive 
you — that,  at  least,  I  have  never 
done." 

Something  in  her  voice  sounded 
as  if  she  were  trembling,  and  forc- 
ing herself  to  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive against  an  accusation.  She 
laid  her  other  hand  over  his  two 
with  a  kind  of  reluctant  caress. 

"I  mean  simply,"  she  said,  "that 
our  engagement  ought  to  be  broken 
off." 

The  clasp  of  his  fingers  relaxed. 
He  fell  back  a  little,  as  if  he  had 
been  struck,  then  grasped  her  hand 
more  firmly  than  before. 

"•You  are  jesting  1 "  he  asked. 
He  dared  not  assert  that  it  was  so 
— Helen  Fortescue  seldom  jested  ; 
but  he  asked  it  in  an  agony. 

"  No,"  she  answered.  "  You  are 
hurting  me.  I  am  quite  in  earnest." 

He  got  up,  turned  away  from 
her,  and  went  into  the  darkness  of 
the  room,  staggering  and  catching 


at  the  tables  and  chairs  as  he  went. 
She  sat  still  by  the  window,  with 
the  pale  light  falling  upon  her 
golden  hair,  while  she  considered 
what  she  should  say  next  to  him. 

He  went  all  the  length  of  the 
room,  and  came  back  to  his  former 
place  opposite  her  deadly  pale,  but 
ready  to  listen. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  began 
again,  "  why  I  have  not  said  this 
before.  I  have  thought  it  for  some 
time.  We  were  very  foolish  three 
years  ago,  both  of  us  ;  but  we  are 
not  children  now — not  boy  and 
girl,  that  we  should  not  be  able  to 
give  up  our  romance.  My  aunt's 
health  is  giving  way,  and,  as  you 
know,  her  income  dies  with  her ; 
when  she  is  dead  my  uncle  will 
have  to  live  less  expensively — he 
will  think,  first  of  all,  of  ridding 
himself  of  useless  encumbrances. 
In  fact,  my  home  here,  such  as  it 
is,  is  every  day  in  greater  danger. 
I  ought  to  think  of  the  future." 

"  Have  you  not  thought  1  and  I 
for  you  1  Helen,  you  have  been 
faithful  to  me  so  long,  don't,  don't 
change  now.  For  heaven's  sake 
be  patient  a  little  !  " 

"  Is  it  a  question  of  patience  ?  " 

"Yes,  only  that.  To-day,  this 
very  day,  I  have  had  an  engage- 
ment offered  me." 

She  raised  her  head  a  little  with 
a  quick  inquiring  movement.  She 
had  loved  him  once,  in  her  fashion ; 
perhaps  did  still.  She  had  been 
used  to  think  that,  with  his  foot 
on  the  first  step  of  the  ladder  of 
success,  he  would  certainly  reach 
the  top.  If  he  had  that  first  step 
now,  she  might  still  be  true  to  him. 
But  it  struck  her  that  there  was  a 
singular  hesitation  in  his  manner. 

"  It  is  a  good  thing,"  he  went  on, 
"  almost  unhoped-for  fortune ;  and 
yet  it  has  its  dark  side.  I  should 
have  to  leave  you  for  a  year." 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said,  impatiently, 
as  if  that  were  a  light  thing. 

"  And  it  comes  from  a  quarter  I 
don't  like." 

"  Can  you  afford  to  have  prefer- 
ences ]  I  cannot."  . 
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"No,  truly.  But  this  is  from 
Mr  Stuart,  Lord  Daintry's  brother. 
He  wants  a  private  secretary,  and 
will  take  me.  It  is  in  itself  a 
much  better  thing  than  this,  and 
will  lead  to  something  more." 

"And  yet  you  do  not  like  it? 
Why  not,  Philip  1 " 

"I  think  you  know.  You  will 
say  it  is  foolish ;  but  except  for  the 
sake  of  making  sure  of  you,  I  would 
not  take  it.  With  your  promise, 
and  for  your  sake,  I  will." 

"And  that  very  promise  would 
deprive  you  of  it.  No,  Philip,  you 
must  take  it — the  first  chance  of 
prosperity  which  has  come  to  you ; 
but  you  must  take  it  without  me." 

"Never.  Why,  but  for  you, 
should  I  care  for  it  1  I  have  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  here — and 
you." 

He  came  to  her  side  and  laid  his 
hand  softly  on  her  hair,  which  still 
gleamed  golden  through  the  half 
darkness  ;  but  she  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  moving  her  head  from 
under  his  touch. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
also,"  she  said,  "  and  you  will  not 
like  to  hear  it.  This  morning  I 
had  a  letter  which  is  of  importance 
to  both  of  us." 

She  paused  a  moment,  shook  off 
all  hesitation,  and  went  on  quickly, 

"Lord  Daintry  wishes  me  to 
marry  him.  He  is  rich,  and  I  am 
tired  of  poverty ;  he  is  anxious  to 
give  me  a  home,  and  I  am  certain 
soon  to  want  one.  Ought  I  to  re- 
fuse him  ?" 

"You  have  accepted  him  1  Your 
word  to  me  is  nothing,  Helen]" 
He  spoke  brokenly  and  harshly. 

"  Not  yet.  I  must  answer  his 
letter  to-morrow." 

Suddenly  he  fell,  half  kneeling, 
before  her,  grasping  her  hands 
again  passionately. 

"  You  cannot  do  it !  "  he  cried. 
"  You  are  mine,  and  I  will  not  give 
you  up.  I  could  not  live,  and  lose 
you." 

"  Hush,  pray  hush,  dear  Philip ! " 
she  answered,  soothing  him  as  if  he 
were  an  intractable  child.  "  You 


see  that  I  have  come  to  consult  you. 
I  have  done  nothing,  said  nothing, 
yet  that  you  need  complain  of." 

"  You  come  to  consult  me  1 "  he 
repeated,  bitterly.  "  Do  you  come 
to  ask  me  whether  I  will  give  you 
up  to  this  man  who  is  rich,  and  can 
make  you  a  Countess  2" 

"  Honestly,  yes." 

"  And  you  said  you  loved  me  ! " 

"I  did — I  do.  But  you  know 
what  I  am,  and  what  our  prospects, 
both  of  us,  are.  I  don't  think  I 
could  bear  to  live  in  a  small  house, 
to  have  everything  about  me  poor 
and  miserable  and  straitened.  It 
has  been  bad  enough  here  as  a  de- 
pendant. It  grows  worse  and  worse 
as  I  grow  older.  I  am  weary  of 
my  life.  Release  me,  Philip.  Let 
us  each  seek  something  better  for 
ourselves  than  this  hopeless  wait- 
ing." 

"  I  too  am  weary  of  my  life." 

He  got  up  and  stood  facing  her  ; 
while  she  also,  startled  by  some- 
thing in  his  tone,  rose,  and  waited 
with  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  her 
chair. 

"Helen,"  he  went  on,  "there  has 
been  one  inequality  between  us  al- 
ways. You  have,  where  you  choose, 
an  iron  will.  I  am  naturally  weak, 
easily  persuaded.  You  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  break  your  word 
to  me,  and  to  marry  this  Earl.  You 
will  do  it.  But  for  once  I  am  as 
resolute  as  you.  Here,  in  this  very 
place  where  three  years  ago  you 
promised  solemnly  in  the  sight  of 
heaven  to  be  my  wife — here,  where 
you  have  over  and  over  again  re- 
peated your  promise,  I  tell  you  I 
never  will  release  you  from  it.  Go, 
marry  whom  you  will — get  all  the 
good  you  can  from  your  bargain  ; 
but,  married  or  single,  rich  or  poor, 
living  or  dying,  you  are  mine  !  " 

He  had  raised  his  hand  with 
a  threatening  gesture.  His  words 
sounded  like  a  curse.  For  all  her 
steady  nerves,  she  shuddered. 

"  Philip  !  hear  reason  —  let  me 
speak "  she  cried. 

"  No  more.  If  I  have  been  blind, 
it  has  been  wilfully.  Now  I  see. 
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But  you  are  bound,  now  and  for 
ever,  in  Life  and  in  Death." 

He  broke  from  her;  and  rushing 


away,  through  the  window,  past 
the  white  nymphs,  was  lost  in 
stantly  in  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  little  church  at  Gays- 
borough  stood  within  the  park.  It 
was  older  than  the  present  Hall — 
small,  quaint,  and  very  peaceful  in 
its  aspect.  The  Hall  had  seen  many 
changes — had  had  its  days  of  splen- 
dour and  of  utter  ruin — of  renewal 
and  of  gradual  decay,  following  the 
varying  fortunes  of  its  lords  ;  but 
the  church,  through  its  centuries  of 
existence,  had  lost  little  and  gained 
much.  It  had  been  draped  with 
black  for  many  a  funeral  ;  it  had 
been  decked  with  flowers  for  many 
a  bridal ;  hidden  away  in  its  old 
registers  lay  the  chronicle  of  each 
generation  from  Sir  Hugh  Gays- 
borough,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  to  Edward,  last  of  the  race, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  marry  a 
rich  woman  lest  the  scanty  remains 
of  his  father's  lands  should  slip 
from  him  even  while  he  lived. 
And  to-day  there  was  to  be  another 
wedding  from  the  Hall. 

The  morning  had  been  fair  and 
lovely — village  children  were  out 
early  gathering  flowers  and  weav- 
ing garlands,  according  to  their 
custom,  to  strew  the  bride's  path ; 
but  at  ten  o'clock  all  changed.  A 
heavy  black  cloud  rose  up  from 
the  horizon,  and  passed  before  the 
sun  ;  a  strong,  fierce  wind  seemed 
to  follow  it,  and,  shrieking  round 
the  church,  swept  the  flowers  from 
the  path,  and  tore  down  the  arch 
above  the  gateway.  It  fell  with  a 
crash  upon  the  roof  of  the  car- 
riage, which  that  moment  passed, 
carrying  Helen  Fortescue  to  her 
marriage.  The  startled  horses 
plunged,  and  could  hardly  be 
drawn  up  at  the  church-door  ;  but 
the  bride  stepped  out,  calm  as  ever, 
though  her  face  was  deadly  pale, 
and  its  delicate  lines  drawn  into 
unnatural  hardness.  Her  uncle,  a 
feeble  querulous  old  man,  followed 


her  trembling,  and  as  they  passed 
into  the  aisle  the  storm  burst. 
Sheets  of  rain  fell  like  a  deluge, 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  shone, 
and  quick  terrific  peals  of  thun- 
der rattled  over  the  building.  The 
party  gathered  round  the  altar,  but 
there  was  a  minute's  pause  while 
the  clergyman  waited  for  a  lull  in 
the  storm  before  he  commenced 
the  service. 

The  lull  came — heavy,  deathlike, 
ominous.  The  darkness  seemed  to 
increase,  but  through  the  silence 
the  clergyman's  voice  was  heard, 
low  and  unsteady  at  first,  but  rising 
fuller  and  clearer  each  moment,  till 
he  came  to  the  words,  "  If  any  man 
can  show  just  cause  why  they  may 
not  lawfully  be  joined  together,  let 
him  now  speak,  or  else  hereafter  for 
ever  hold  his  peace." 

Then,  at  that  instant,  a  peal  of 
thunder,  louder  than  before,  shook 
the  building  ;  crash  after  crash  it 
came,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  voice 
cried,  "  There  is  cause.  Before  God 
I  forbid  this  marriage."  But  the 
thunder  and  the  voice  ceased,  and 
the  speaker  was  invisible.  The 
frightened  guests  looked  at  each 
other,  and  then  into  the  dim  cor- 
ners and  recesses  of  the  church, 
but  there  was  no  one  but  them- 
selves, and  the  old  sexton  cowering 
and  trembling  behind  a  monument. 
The  bride  caught  at  the  altar-rail, 
but  neither  cried  out  nor  fainted  ; 
the  bridegroom  glanced  round 
haughtily,  hiding  his  dismay  under 
a  show  of  pride.  The  vicar,  step- 
ping back,  called  aloud  to  the  un- 
known to  come  forward,  but  none 
answered.  A  second  and  a  third 
time  he  called,  but  in  vain.  Then 
they  began  to  say  that  it  must 
have  been  fancy — that  the  thunder 
had  sounded  like  a  voice — and  that 
the  marriage  should  go  on. 
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So  it  went  on.  "  I  require  and 
charge  you  both,  as  you  will  an- 
swer at  the  dreadful  day  of  judg- 
ment, when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  disclosed,  that  if  either  of 
you  know  any  impediment  why 
ye  may  not  be  lawfully  joined 
together " 

A  strong  shudder  seized  the 
bride,  and  shook  the  cloudy  folds 
of  her  veil ;  but  she  repressed 
it,  making  no  sign  of  hesitation. 
Then,  in  the  pause  after  that  solemn 
adjuration,  there  came  another  my- 
sterious response,  audible  through 
all  the  church ;  an  inarticulate 
sound,  that  was  neither  sigh  nor 
groan,  but  more  full  of  despair 
than  ever  was  either.  And  still 
there  was  no  one  visible.  It  might 
have  been  some  strange  effect  of 
the  wind,  which  still  swept  in 
stormy  gusts  round  the  building, 
rattling  the  windows  and  whistl- 
ing through  crevices  in  the  stone- 
work. But,  whatever  it  might  be, 
it  was  not  repeated.  The  marriage 
went  on  ;  and  Helen,  Countess  of 
Daintry,  turned  from  the  altar  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  her 
friends. 

"  But  oh,  my  dear,"  said  one  old 
lady  to  her  granddaughter,  as  they 
drove  home  to  the  Hall,  "it  is  an  ill- 
omened  wedding.  She  tried  hard 
for  him,  and  she  has  got  him  ;  and 
I  believe  in  my  heart  that  she  is 
a  woman  who  would  get  what  she 
wanted  if  she  had  to  step  over  the 
body  of  her  best  friend  to  reach  it. 
But  it  is  a  strange  wedding  !  " 

"  Grandmamma,  don't  say  such 
horrid  things  !  She  is  excessively 
handsome,  and  clever,  and  charm- 
ing. /  don't  wonder  he  fell  in 
love  with  her." 

"  Charming  !  "  and  the  old  lady 
laughed  scornfully.  "Yes,  they 
say  poor  Philip  Conway  found 
that  out  long  ago — as  well  as 
others." 

"  Philip  Conway  *\  Her  uncle's 
secretary  1  Why,  grandmamma,  you 
would  not  let  me  be  civil  to  him." 

"  You  1  that's  a  different  thing. 
He's  her  cousin  a  few  times  re- 


moved, and  quite  as  good  as  she  is. 
However,  it's  not  my  affair — nor 
yours.  Ugh  !  what  rain  !  " 

The  bridal  party  reached  the 
Hall  while  the  storm  was  still  at 
its  height.  They  sat  down  to 
breakfast ;  and  the  depression  and 
sense  of  awe  which  had  been  in- 
spired by  the  tempest,  and  by  the 
interruption  of  the  service,  passed 
gradually  away.  Speeches  were 
made  and  toasts  drunk,  and  the 
bride  looked  calm  and  lovely,  and 
— except  that  she  appeared  perhaps 
a  shade  too  calm — was  perfect  in 
her  part.  But  she  stayed  not  one 
unnecessary  moment.  Her  silent 
will  broke  up  the  party,  and  she 
found  herself  for  the  last  time  in 
her  own  simple  solitary  chamber. 
Her  dress  was  changed,  and  she 
was  ready  for  her  journey,  but  at 
the  very  last  she  desired  to  be  left 
alone.  Then  she  locked  the  door, 
and  listened  intently  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  took  a  key  from  a 
hiding-place  in  the  back  of  her 
wardrobe  and  unlocked  the  only 
drawer  which  was  not  empty.  Even 
in  that  there  was  not  much  —  a 
small  packet  of  letters  and  notes, 
a  small  likeness  done  in  water- 
colours,  a  book  of  verses.  She 
took  them  out,  lifting  them  with 
strange  tenderness,  and  carried 
them  to  the  hearth.  That  morn- 
ing she  had  said  she  was  chilly, 
and  asked  for  a  fire — it  still  burned 
brightly.  She  moved  the  coals, 
making  a  hollow  in  the  hottest 
place,  then  quietly  put  the  whole 
pile  of  things  she  held  down  into 
it.  Then  she  clasped  her  two 
hands  together,  almost  wringing 
them,  and  with  a  long,  sobbing 
sigh,  watched  the  fire  gradually 
devour  them. 

But  when  she  turned  away  and 
opened  the  door,  and  met  her 
uncle  coming  up  to  fetch  her,  she 
went  forward  smiling  to  take  his 
arm,  without  a  cloud  on  her  face. 
The  old  man  was  trembling  and 
infirm,  and  they  went  slowly  along 
the  gallery  till  they  drew  near  the 
staircase,  when  there  were  voices 
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heard  speaking  loud  and  angrily 
below.  All  at  once  they  ceased, 
and  Philip  Conway,  dripping  with 
rain,  splashed  with  mud,  torn,  di- 
shevelled, panting,  rushed  up  the 
stairs  in  great  strides.  Face  to 
face  with  the  uncle  and  niece  he 
stood  a  moment,  labouring  to  speak 
— then  suddenly  his  figure  swayed, 
and  he  fell  heavily  forward  at  their 
feet. 

One  shriek  burst  from  the  new- 
made  Countess.  Her  husband, 
standing  below  waiting  for  her 
coming,  heard  it,  and  came  to  her. 


Others,  servants  and  guests,  came 
too.  They  lifted  aside  the  body 
and  let  her  pass.  "  He  has  fainted, " 
she  said,  in  her  soft  steady  voice ; 
and  behind  her  they  said,  "  He  is 
dead  ! " 

The  carriage  stood  at  the  door. 
Why  should  she  delay  her  going 
because  Philip  Conway  had  fainted, 
or  died,  in  her  sight  ?  The  Earl 
and  Countess  were  well  upon  their 
way  when  the  surgeon  said  those 
few  words  to  Mr  Gaysborough, 
"  Quite  dead.  Disease  of  the 
heart." 


CHAPTER   III. 


Ten  years  since  Helen  Fortescue, 
poor  and  handsome,  was  changed 
into  Helen,  Countess  of  Daintry, 
rich  and  powerful.  Ten  years 
since  Philip  Conway  was  lifted, 
dead,  out  of  the  bride's  path. 
Nearly  ten  years  since  Gaysborough 
passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers, 
and  the  story  of  that  ill-omened 
wedding-day  began  to  fade  among 
the  other  traditions  of  the  "  old 
family." 

But  in  a  distant  county  Lady 
Daintry  shone  as  a  star  and  reigned 
as  a  queen.  No  one  had  yet  begun 
to  say  that  the  star  was  paling, 
the  queen  losing  her  inherent  right 
or  power  of  ruling.  The  Earl  was 
her  first  subject — no  more.  Over 
him,  and  over  the  rest  of  the  world, 
she  maintained  her  ascendancy  by 
two  forces,  distinct  but  allied — her 
beauty  and  her  will.  As  for  her 
beauty,  it  had  not  waned  by  so 
much  as  a  shade.  It  had  shone 
out,  after  her  brilliant  marriage, 
in  the  most  wonderful  perfection 
— a  beauty  not  only  above  ques- 
tion, but  above  criticism — imperial, 
absolute.  She  might  have  been  a 
beggar-maid  or  a  king's  daughter 
— people  soon  ceased  to  trouble 
themselves  with  her  antecedents; 
she  made  her  beauty  serve  for 
family,  fortune,  and  training.  Thus 
she  gained  her  throne;  having 
gained  it,  her  will  kept  it. 

And  now  that  she  had  been  so 


long  a  successful  woman,  one  class 
of  persons  alone  spoke  evil  of  her. 
To  her  maids  she  was  no  divinity. 
There  were  enough  of  them ;  for 
she  seldom  kept  one  about  her 
more  than  a  few  months,  and  they 
all  went  away  in  the  same  mind. 
"  She  has  an  awful  temper,"  they 
said,  "  and  seems  as  if  she  never 
could  be  quiet  for  a  minute.  All 
the  money  in  England  would  not 
pay  one  to  face  her,  as  she  looks 
sometimes." 

One  other  strange  thing  was 
known  about  her.  She  had  con- 
sulted—  no  one  knew  on  what 
subject — a  certain  clairvoyant,  or 
dealer  in  supernatural  mysteries, 
and  had,  moreover,  been  observed 
to  change  colour  when  the  subject 
was  named,  and  to  shudder  invo- 
luntarily when  disbelief  in  it  was 
asserted  in  her  presence.  That  she 
herself  did  believe  in  things  not 
dreamed  of  in  philosophy,  was 
the  consequent  opinion  of  her 
friends — but  it  was  a  matter  on 
which  she  refused  to  speak. 

It  was  the  Earl's  pleasure  as 
well  as  hers  that  their  house  in 
Blankshire  should  be  a  hospitable 
one.  They  spent  most  of  the  year 
there,  and  they  were  never  alone. 
No  matter  how  unpromising  the 
season,  they  had  always  a  party, 
and  almost  always  it  was  both  large 
and  gay.  There  were  perpetual 
morning  and  evening  amusements, 
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a  continual  ebb  and  flow  of  dinner- 
guests,  and  everything  to  make  a 
dinner-invitation  worth  accepting. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  aspect  of 
the  case  which  presented  itself 
most  vividly  to  the  masculine 
minds  of  the  neighbourhood.  A 
fine  house,  a  pleasant  host,  a  beau- 
tiful hostess,  a  faultless  dinner, 
and  wines  not  to  be  equalled  in 
the  county, — every  man  could  ap- 
preciate these  ;  every  man  accord- 
ingly prized  the  Countess's  invita- 
tions. 

One  of  these  invitations  was  the 
subject  of  a  little  discussion  one 
evening.  It  had  been  sent  to 
Ralph  Murchison,  a  young  squire 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  he, 
going  to  his  letter -case  to  find 
something  else,  had  just  pulled  it 
out  and  tossed  it  to  his  friend  and 
guest  Captain  Conway. 

"  It  includes  you,"  he  said,  "  all 
right.  I  was  over  there  playing 
croquet  yesterday,  and  took  an 
opportunity  of  telling  the  Countess 
I  expected  you.  Before  I  came 
away  she  begged  me  to  bring  you 
with  me  to-morrow,  which  I  pro- 
mised. So  you  are  booked." 

"  I  don't  believe  there's  a  soul 
I  know  there,"  Conway  answered, 
twisting  the  note  round  his  fingers. 

"  More  shame  for  you,  then. 
There's  the  jolliest  people  in  Eng- 
land always  there,  and  it's  the  jol- 
liest house  to  meet  them  at." 

"Lady  Daintry  can't  be  very 
young,"  Conway  said,  irreverently, 
after  a  little  pause,  and  through  a 
cloud  of  smoke. 

Ralph  went  off  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  "  By  Jove  !  it  is  easy 
enough  to  see  that  you  have  never 
seen  her !  The  bare  idea  of  talking 
of  a  woman  like  that  not  being  very 
young!" 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  don't 
see  the  joke." 

"Why,  man,  she  is  scarcely  a 
woman  at  all — she  is  a  goddess  ! 
Do  you  suppose  that  because  when 
we  were  small  boys  in  Lower 
Fourth  at  Eton  she  was  turning 
the  heads  of  all  London,  therefore 
she  can't  turn  any  now?  If  you 


do,  you  are  considerably  mistaken. 
By  Jove,  there  is  not  another  wo- 
man in  England  to  compare  to 
her !  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  my  opinion  to- 
morrow night." 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  beforehand. 
You  can't  help  yourself.  But,  do 
you  know,  I  had  a  kind  of  half 
idea  that  she  and  you  must  be 
related  rj 

"  Had  you  ?  So  we  are  —  dis- 
tantly." 

"  Explain  it,  old  fellow.  I  only 
wish  I  could  make  her  out  a  cousin 
of  mine." 

Conway  knocked  the  ashes  off 
his  cigar,  stretched  himself  com- 
fortably back  in  his  chair,  blew  a 
whiff  or  two  lazily,  and  then  an- 
swered, in  a  provokingly  deliberate 
manner  between  the  puffs,  "  Her 
great-grandmother  and  my  grand- 
mother were  sisters." 

"  Is  that  humbug  ? " 

"No;  truth." 

"  You  seem  to  be  pretty  well  up 
in  the  relationship,  after  all? " 

"Yes,  I  am.  Don't  you  know 
that  I  was  brought  up  by  a  maiden 
aunt  1 " 

"  And  she  made  you  learn  your 
genealogy  1 " 

"  Not  exactly.  I  remember  that 
particular  relationship  for  a  parti- 
cular reason." 

"  What  was  that  1 " 

"  Can't  you  let  a  fellow  smoke 
in  peace  1 " 

"  Not  if  peace  means  silence  ;  I 
had  enough,  of  that  before  you 
came.  Go  on." 

"  I  remember  it  because  I  found 
various  allusions  to  it  in  some 
papers  which  belonged  to  Philip, 
my  elder  brother." 

"  Never  knew  you  had  a  bro- 
ther." 

"Perhaps  not.  He  died  ten 
years  ago;  about  that  time  you 
were  speaking  of  when  we  were  in 
Lower  Fourth." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  great 
deal  older  than  you." 

"  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  He 
was  my  half-brother,  and  I  scarcely 
ever  saw  him.  He  was  my  guar- 
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dian,  however,  the  little  time  he 
lived,  and  a  good  one  too." 

"  Did  he  know  Lady  Daintry  1 " 

"  Helen  Fortescue  she  was  then. 
He  could  not  very  well  help  know- 
ing her,  for  they  lived  in  the  same 
house." 

"  How  was  that  ?" 

"Philip  was  secretary  to  old 
Gaysborough  of  Gaysborough,  who 
was  a  distant  relation  of  ours,  and 
who  had  married  an  aunt  of  your 
friend's.  She,  I  suppose,  was  an 
orphan — at  any  rate  she  lived  with 
her  aunt,  and  married  from  there." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  that's  all.  Poor  Philip 
died  there — died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease,  and  what  few  papers  and 
so  on  he  left  went  to  my  aunt's, 
where  on  her  death  I  found  them. 
There  were  notes  and  memoranda, 
and  Miss  Fortescue  was  sometimes 
mentioned." 

"I  shall  introduce  you  as  a 
cousin." 

"  As  you  please  ;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  as  well  not." 

Their  talk  rambled  off  after  that 
to  other  subjects,  and  never  came 
back  to  the  relationship  between 
the  beautiful  Countess  and  the 
young  soldier  until  the  two  friends 
were  driving  to  that  dinner-party 
which  they  had  discussed  over  their 
cigars. 

"  Well,  Charlie,"  Murchison  then 
said,  "  will  you  go  in  for  cousinship 
or  not?" 

"Not — at  any  rate  not  at  pre- 
sent ;  so  please  keep  quiet  on  the 
subject." 

"  As  you  like.     Here  we  are." 

They  were  all  but  late.  So  near 
it,  indeed,  that  Coriway  had  but 
one  momentary  glimpse  of  Lady 
Daintry  as  she  received  them  be- 
fore dinner  was  announced.  He 
found  himself,  however,  at  no  great 
distance  from  her  at  table,  and 
Murchison  smiled  to  himself  as  he 
saw  his  friend's  eyes  turn  instantly 
towards  her. 

"  Ah,"  he  thought,  slily,  "  he'll 
be  glad  enough  by-and-by  to  claim 
kindred." 

But  as  dinnerprogressed,  Conway 


still  looked  at  the  Countess.  He 
said  nothing  to  the  lady  beside 
him — he  put  away  the  dishes  that 
were  offered  him — he  did  nothing 
but  stare  fixedly  at  his  hostess. 
Again  and  again  his  introducer 
glanced  across  the  table  at  him  ; 
with  surprise  and  displeasure  he 
noticed  this  extraordinary  be- 
haviour, and  tried  to  attract  his 
attention.  No  efforts  were  of  the 
least  use.  Conway,  when  spoken 
to,  either  answered  shortly  or  not 
at  all  —  when  merely  looked  at, 
remained  evidently  unconscious  of 
the  look.  One  after  another  the 
people  who  sat  near  seemed  to  be- 
come aware  of  something  singular 
in  his  demeanour  :  the  Countess 
alone  paid  no  heed  to  it.  Perhaps 
she  was  too  much  accustomed  to 
admiration  to  be  discomposed  by 
the  regard  of  a  stranger — and  yet 
the  one  now  fixed  on  her  might 
have  been  embarrassing  from  the 
very  fact  that  it  was  not  admiring. 
What  did  it  express  1  Fear  ?  sur- 
prise 1  incredulity1?  horror1?  All 
these,  perhaps — nothingless  strange 
and  misplaced? 

"What  the  deuce  does  the  fel- 
low mean  ?"  Murchison  thought  to 
himself,  uneasily.  "  Has  he  gone 
mad  all  at  once1?  or  what  is  it? 
Everybody  is  beginning  to  notice 
him.  Won't  I  give  him  a  blowing 
up  when  I  get  hold  of  him  !" 

But  as  the  long  ceremony  of 
dinner  progressed,  Ralph  grew  more 
and  more  uncomfortable.  He  saw 
that  the  influence  of  his  friend's 
silence  and  strange  behaviour  was 
making  itself  felt  —  it  seemed  at 
last  even  to  reach  the  Countess. 
She  still  talked  with  her  usual  grace 
to  those  beside  her  ;  but  she  grew 
slightly  paler,  and  once  looked 
for  a  moment  steadily  at  Conway. 
Murchison,  watching  anxiously, 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that,  while 
her  eyes  evidently  rested  for  that 
moment  on  the  young  soldier's 
face,  his  did  not  change  or  falter 
as  if  he  met  her  glance,  but  rather 
seemed  to  look  over  or  beyond  her. 
She  continued  her  conversation 
and  he  his  gaze. 
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At  last,  when  dinner  seemed 
to  have  lasted  twice  the  ordinary 
time,  Lady  Daintry  rose.  The 
moment  the  ladies  had  passed  out, 
and  the  door  was  shut,  Conway 
turned  to  the  gentleman  next  him, 
and  in  a  voice  full  of  horror  asked, 
"  Did  you  see  it  1  " 

"  See  what1?"  the  other  returned, 
and  Ralph  leaned  across  the  table 
to  listen. 

"  The  figure  that  stood  behind 
the  Countess — a  tall  man,  who 
mimicked  everything  she  did." 

The  stranger  drew  a  little  further 
away ;  he  evidently  thought  his 
neighbour  was  mad;  and  Ralph, 
coming  round,  took  the  empty 
place. 

"  Did  you  see  it  ? " 

"  I  saw  you  behaving  as  if  you 
were  out  of  your  senses.  What  on 
earth  did  it  all  mean  1 " 

"  I  don't  know — except  this.  As 
we  sat  down  to  table  there  came  a 
— a  thing — and  stood  behind  Lady 
Daintry's  chair.  It  seemed  to 
come  with  her  into  the  room.  It 
stood  there  the  whole  time,  now 
on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other. 
Whatever  she  did,  it  did ;  and  it 
followed  her  away  just  now." 

He  shuddered,  and  Murchison 
shuddered  too.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  he  believed  he  had  seen 
this — thing. 

"  But  what  was  it  like  1 " 

"  Like  the  shadow  of  a  man — if 
it  was  like  anything.  A  shadow 
having  substance,  if  you  can  un- 
derstand that." 

"  I  daresay  it  was  a  shadow." 

"Look  at  the  place  where  it 
stood.  The  light  is  full,  bright, 
equally  diffused.  No  shadow  could 
be  there/' 

"  Imagination,  then." 

"  As  you  will  ;  only  never  ask 
me  to  sit  in  the  room  with  it 
again." 

Murchison  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  tried  to  persuade  him- 
self that  Conway  was  practising  a 
foolish  hoax — that  he  had  had  too 
much  wine — even  that  this  might  be 
the  first  illusion  of  a  coming  fever. 
But  none  of  these  theories  would 


stand.  Conway  was  of  a  cool,  in- 
souciant temper,  not  the  least  given 
to  practical  jokes ;  he  had  not 
swallowed  a  single  glass  of  wine  ; 
and  he  had  not  the  faintest  sign  of 
physical  illness  about  him.  What 
he  did  show  were  strong,  unmis- 
takable symptoms  of  horror,  and 
of  perfect  good  faith. 

Yet  it  might  have  been  some 
fantastic  effect  of  light  and  shade  ; 
and  if  so,  it  would  certainly  not 
reappear  in  the  drawing-room. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "let  us  go  and 
join  the  ladies.  If  it  was  a  shadow 
it  will  stay  here." 

"  It  is  no  use.  And,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  out  of 
the  house.  Make  some  excuse  for 
me — there's  a  good  fellow." 

"  And  let  you  go  away  with  the 
idea  that  you  have  seen  a  ghost  1 
I  thought  you  had  more  pluck." 

"  Look  here,  Ralph,  it  is  no  use 
talking  in  that  way.  I  say  nothing 
about  ghosts.  I  only  say  that  I 
have  seen — and  I  don't  know  why 
you  should  not  have  seen  too — what 
I  described  to  you.  If  I  saw  it 
again  ever  so  often  it  would  make 
no  difference  to  me,  except  that  it 
is  uncanny — more  than  that,  hor- 
rible— to  see  it  standing  there 
mocking  everything  she  does." 
He  shuddered.  "And  I  suppose 
you  don't  entertain  any  idea  of 
trying  to  lay  the  ghost,  as  you  call 
it.  I  doubt  whether  the  Countess 
would  thank  you." 

"The  Countess?  Do  you  ima- 
gine she  has  any  consciousness  of 
it?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  All  I  know, 
you  know." 

"  Very  well,  then,  come  into  the 
drawing-room  and  try  to  find  out 
something  more." 

He  was  obstinate,  being  fairly 
divided  now  between  belief  and 
unbelief ;  and  Conway  was  obliged 
to  yield.  There  were  about  a  dozen 
ladies,  young  and  old,  in  the  room 
when  they  entered.  Lady  Daintry 
was  sitting  on  a  sofa  talking  to  a 
dowager  in  black  velvet  and  dia- 
monds. They  were  a  curious  con- 
trast—  one  old,  wrinkled,  and 
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shrivelled,  gorgeous  in  black  and 
scarlet  and  flashing  light ;  the  other 
in  the  very  perfection  of  beauty,  in 
a  rich  quaint  dress  of  pure  white. 
But  behind  them,  standing  so  that 
the  Countess's  golden  hair  seemed 
to  touch  its  breast,  stood  the  dark 
shadow.  Con  way  told  Ralph  by  a 
look  that  it  was  there. 

They  separated  immediately,  and 
Con  way  found  himself  near  the  lady 
he  had  taken  in  to  dinner.  She 
was  the  only  person  with  whom  he 
had  the  slightest  link  of  acquaint- 
ance, and  she,  after  his  neglect, 
was  not  disposed  to  be  very  gra- 
cious. He  turned  his  back  upon 
that  sofa,  and  applied  himself  to 
being  civil  to  her. 

But  it  was  a  task  beyond  his 
powers.  He  felt  himself  drawn 
back  irresistibly  to  look  at  the 
Countess.  Other  men  had  now 
come  in,  and  she  had  left  her  seat; 
but  wherever  she  went  the  shadow 
followed  her,  moving  as  she  moved, 
and  keeping  always  so  near  that  it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  but  to  put 
out  her  hand  and  touch  it.  See- 
ing this,  Conway  soon  ceased  to 
be  able  to  see  anything  else.  He 
found  a  quiet  corner  and  pretend- 
ed to  look  at  some  photographs, 
but  his  eyes  continually  followed 
the  spectre. 

Once  Murchison  came  to  him. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "is  it  there 
still  ?" 

"  It  stands  in  the  corner,  between 
her  and  the  piano.  There,  that 
girl  who  is  going  to  play  almost 
touched  it ! " 

As  Ralph  strained  his  eyes  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  Conway,  he  be- 
came aware  that  Lady  Daintry  was 
watching  them  both.  She  moved 
abruptly  from  the  place  where  she 
stood,  and  cast  a  rapid,  almost 
imperceptible,  glance  backward 
over  her  shoulder.  He  fancied  he 
saw  her  lip  quiver  and  her  colour 
change.  Next  moment,  however, 
she  deliberately  crossed  the  room, 
and  coming  up  to  Conway,  spoke 
to  him. 

It  was   only   some   question  or 


remark  about  those  photographs 
which  he  had  not  looked  at ;  but 
while  she  spoke,  and  he  answered, 
a  curious  scrutiny  was  going  on. 
His  looks,  instead  of  resting  on  her 
face,  went  past  her  to  the  thing 
standing  close  behind ;  hers  seem- 
ed to  express  suspicion,  distrust, 
uncertainty.  Her  words  were  very 
sweet  and  gracious,  her  voice  soft 
and  unconstrained  ;  but  Murchison 
said  to  himself,  "  Does  she  know 
of  it  ?  Does  she  fear  anything  ? 
Is  it  real  after  alii"  Then  he  be- 
came aware  that  the  Countess  had 
asked  a  question  to  which  Conway 
gave  no  answer.  She  stood  wait- 
ing, the  expression  of  her  face 
deepening  into  an  indescribable 
mixture  of  pride  and  terror,  as 
he,  bending  a  little  forward,  was 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  discovery,  as 
it  seemed,  of  some  new  revelation. 
Murchison  made  a  step  forward. 
The  Countess  turned  suddenly 
away,  pale  as  ashes,  and  Conway 
drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief  and 
turned  to  his  friend. 

"Ralph,"  he  said,  "I  must  go. 
Heaven  knows  why  I  should  be 
the  only  person  to  know  her  secret, 
but  I  can't  stay  here  longer  and 
keep  it.  Are  you  ready  1" 

"  What  was  the  matter  just 
now  ? " 

"  What  could  possess  her  to  come 
and  talk  to  me  1  I  told  you  there 
seemed  to  be  a  dark  mist  about  its 
head.  Well,  while  she  spoke,  it 
leaned  over  her  shoulder,  and  the 
mist  seemed  to  open.  I  could  see 
its  face  almost  distinctly." 

"  What  was  it  like  ?" 

"  A  corpse  !  The  features  set 
and  pinched  and  white — that  was 
all  I  could  make  out." 

"  She  suspects  something.  Come, 
we  had  better  go." 

They  moved  slowly  towards  the 
door,  Murchison  stopping  here 
and  there  to  speak  to  an  acquaint- 
ance as  he  passed.  But  at  the  last 
moment  he  again  turned  to  Con- 
way. 

"  Look  once  more,"  he  said  ;  and 
as  he  spoke  he  felt  himself  shudder, 
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for  the  horror  of  the  vision  had  be- 
gun to  infect  him.  "  Take  one  last 
deliberate  look  at  her,  and  don't 
carry  away  any  fancies." 

Conway  obeyed.  He  glanced 
round  the  room  in  search  of  the 
Countess.  She  was  quite  at  the 
further  end,  and  had  her  hand  on 
the  handle  of  a  door,  as  if  going 
out ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the 
two  friends  paused,  looking  at  her, 
some  one  spoke  to  her,  and  she 
turned  from  the  door  to  reply. 
Murchison  just  perceived  this,  and 
then,  trying  in  Conway's  face  to 
discover  what  he.  saw,  took  alarm 
at  the  awful  pallor  which  crept 
over  it,  and  drew  him  quickly  out 
into  the  hall. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  what  was 
it?" 

For  a  moment  Conway  seemed 
unable  to  answer.  His  lips  were 
white  and  stiff,  his  hands  trembled, 
and  he  grasped  his  friend's  arm  to 
support  himself. 

"  The  mist  was  almost  gone  from 
about  it,"  he  said  at  last.  "  It  is  a. 
corpse,  long  dead,  decaying,  livid, 
phosphorescent — I  don't  know  what 
to  say — it  glimmers — it  has  shreds 
of  a  shroud  hanging  about  it.  Oh, 
it  is  horrible  !  horrible  !  " 

He  trembled  convulsively.  Mur- 
chison's  own  nerves  thrilled. 

"  Come  into  the  dining-room  a 
minute,"  he  said ;  "  there  are  two 
or  three  men  there  yet,  and  then 
we'll  be  off." 

They  went  in.  It  was  still  early, 
and  the  host  sat  patiently  waiting 
the  ending  of  a  political  argument. 
Three  or  four  of  the  guests  were 
absorbed  in  it ;  they  formed  a  little 
group  at  one  end  of  the  table.  The 
rest  of  the  room  was  empty.  The 
two  young  men,  after  exchanging 
a  word  or  two  with  the  Earl,  sat 
down  apart,  and  Murchison  asked, 

"  You  saw  it  more  clearly, 
then?" 

"Yes,  quite  clearly.  Don't  ask 
about  it  now.  I'll  answer  all  your 
questions  after." 

"  Better  do  it  now.  It  is  either 
fancy,  or  else  the  most  awful  visi- 


tation that  ever  mortal  was  subject 
to." 

"  Fancy !  I  tell  you  it  is  no 
fancy.  You  saw  her  take  her  hand 
off  the  handle  of  the  door  when 
that  girl  spoke  to  her  *?  Well,  the 
— the  thing  put  its  horrible  hand 
on  the  handle  as  if  to  open  the  door, 
and  its  other  arm  was  round  her 
— not  close,  not  absolutely  holding 
her,  but  making  as  if  it  would  open 
the  door  and  draw  her  into  the  next 
room.  But  the  horror  was,  that  it 
loosed  the  handle,  and  raised  its 
arm,  as  I  looked,  and  looked  at  me 
and  beckoned  ! " 

Their  talk  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted. A  shriek,  ringing  through 
the  house,  broke  it  off.  Doors 
opened  and  shut  in  all  directions ; 
and  the  whole  party,  rushing  into 
the  hall,  found  servants  hurrying 
wildly  about,  and  the  Countess's 
French  maid  screaming  and  ex- 
claiming, 

"My  lady!  my  lady!  She  is 
dying — she  is  dead — she  is  poison- 
ed !  Malheureuse  que  je  suis  !  " 

Struggling  on  with  the  crowd, 
the  two  friends  reached  the  door 
of  a  small  drawing-room  opening 
from  the  larger  one.  In  a  low 
chair,  near  the  fire,  sat  the  Coun- 
tess, her  eyes  closed,  her  face  white 
and  rigid.  A  coffee-cup  had  fallen 
from  her  hand,  and  lay  broken  on 
the  floor — a  stream  of  the  dark 
liquid  marked  her  rich  white  dress. 
Beside  her,  on  a  table,  was  a  small 
case,  and  the  room  was  full  of  a 
subtle  deadly  odour. 

As  the  bolder  or  more  intimate 
visitors  gathered  round,  following 
the  Earl,  Conway  laid  his  hand  on 
Murchison's  shoulder. 

"  There  it  is  ! "  he  said,  "  close 
beside  her,  bending  down.  It  puts 
its  arms  round  her." 

The  rigid  figure,  so  still  in  the 
midst  of  the  terrified  excitement, 
suddenly  moved.  The  Countess 
opened  her  eyes.  She  turned  her 
head  slowly,  as  if  looking  for  some 
one  close  at  her  side. 

"  At  last,  Philip  !  "  she  said,  dis- 
tinctly, and  died. 
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THE   CHINESE  MISSION  TO   CHRISTENDOM. 


IT  was  the  dream  of  Columbus 
that  the  best  way  to  the  East  was 
westwards.  It  was  in  search  of 
India  and  China  that  the  illustri- 
ous navigator  set  forth  on  his  per- 
ilous voyage  over  the  stormy  ocean, 
which  he  supposed  his  adventurous 
keel  was  the  first  to  traverse  since 
the  creation  of  the  world.  He 
thought  he  had  discovered  an  In- 
dian isle  inhabited  by  Indians, 
when,  after  his  long  and  sometimes 
despondent  sail  over  the  unknown 
deep,  he  touched  at  San  Salvador, 
and  was  amply  repaid  for  all  the 
dangers  and  sufferings  he  had  un- 
dergone, and  for  all  the  sickness 
of  hope  deferred  that  he  had 
experienced  for  so  many  long 
years.  It  was  in  search  of  India 
that  Cabot,  Cartier,  Hudson,  and 
others  set  sail  in  after  days  to  com- 
plete the  discoveries  of  Columbus. 
Cartier  thought  the  way  to  China 
lay  through  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, and  gave  the  name  of  La 
Chine  to  a  little  village  on  the  rapids 
above  Montreal.  Hudson  in  like 
manner,  when  he  first  sailed  along 
the  northern  shore  of  the  island  of 
Manhattan,  where  now  stands  the 
great  city  of  New  York,  thought 
he  was  on  the  high-road  to  China. 
And  though  none  of  those  brave 
mariners  understood  that  a  mighty 
continent  interposed  its  barriers 
between  their  ships  and  the  far 
Eastern  climes  which  they  vainly 
endeavoured  to  reach,  yet  their 
dream  has  been  realised  by  a  differ- 
ent mode  in  our  day,  and  the  true 
road  to  the  East  has  been  found  to 
be  westward,  as  they  imagined. 
When  the  rails  are  laid  in  one  un- 
broken line  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  the  shortest  route  from 
England  to  China  will  be  that 
taken  by  Columbus.  Like  all  men 
of  genius,  the  discoverer  of  America 
was  wiser  than  he  knew,  and  from 
his  great  idea  and  his  splendid  per- 
formance sprang,  in  the  fulness  of 


the  appointed  time,  such  blessings 
to  the  human  race  as  no  other  tri- 
umph of  the  human  intellect — ex- 
cept the  mariner's  compass  and  the 
art  of  printing — ever  before  con- 
ferred,— blessings  of  which  even 
now  the  world  sees  but  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  culmination  of  which 
no  tongue  can  tell  and  no  imagina- 
tion conceive. 

Having  shortened  most  distances 
by  steam  navigation  and  the  rail- 
road, and  having  practically  abo- 
lished all  distances  by  the  agencies 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  the  men 
of  our  day  have  shorn  of  its  ancient 
dimensions  the  huge  globe  which 
they  inhabit,  The  world  is  no 
longer  vague  and  vast  as  it  used  to 
be,  but  less  extended  in  contempo- 
rary thought  than  Europe  was  in  the 
days  of  our  ancestors.  If  we  mea- 
sure the  distance  from  London  to 
San  Francisco  by  the  time  occupied 
in  the  transmission  of  a  telegraphic 
message,  the  two  extremes  are  about 
as  close  to  each  other  as  the  two 
streets  of  a  city.  All  the  nations 
of  the  world  have  been  brought 
into  closer  contiguity  with  each 
other,  and  America  to  the  west,  and 
China  to  the  east,  find  themselves 
in  the  position  of  next-door  neigh- 
bours. Russia  that  approached 
China  by  land,  and  Great  Britain 
that  approached  her  by  sea,  find  a 
new  competitor  for  Chinese  trade 
in  another  great  nation  which  is 
virtually  nearer  to  China  than  either 
of  them.  China  thus  impinged 
upon  on  every  side,  and  confronted 
with  the  ideas  and  the  cupidity 
of  Christian  civilisation,  has  been 
forced  to  open  her  sleepy  eyes  to  the 
existence  of  the  outer  world,  and 
to  recognise  the  unwelcome  fact  that 
her  ancient  policy  of  isolation  and 
non-intercourse  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. 

This  tendency  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion to  bring  together  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  has  been  long  re- 
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sisted  by  the  civilisation  of  Asia. 
But  both  China  and  Japan  have 
begun  to  yield — first  to  force,  some- 
times rather  unwarrantably  em- 
ployed against  them,  and  secondly 
to  considerations  of  commerce  and 
self-interest.  The  war  of  1858, 
and  the  negotiations  that  ensued, 
brought  affairs  to  a  climax,  and  ex- 
torted from  the  unwilling  Emperor 
of  China  the  right  of  the  European 
Powers  and  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  their  accredited  ambassa- 
dors at  Pekin  ;  so  that  in  all  fut- 
ure cases  of  misunderstanding  the 
Power  that  was  or  fancied  itself 
aggrieved  might  negotiate  directly 
with  the  central  authority,  and  be 
no  longer  forced  to  take  redress 
into  its  own  hands  against  local 
functionaries.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  intimate  rela- 
tions since  that  time  established 
between  China  and  the  Western 
Powers  that  China  last  year  took 
the  bold  step  of  sending  an  embassy 
of  her  own  to  the  Christian  world, 
and  the  equally  extraordinary  step 
of  placing  a  foreigner  at  the  head 
of  it.  Only  twice  before  had  the 
Chinese  Government,  during  a 
period  extending  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era,  made  an  attempt  to 
communicate  with  the  Powers  that, 
in  the  pride  and  conceit  of  its 
superior  wisdom,  it  contemptuously 
called  "  barbarians/'  The  first  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  great 
Kubla  Khan,  who  was  Emperor  of 
Cathay  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  years  between  1270  and 
1280  of  our  era,  Marco  Polo,  the 
celebrated  Venetian  merchant  and 
traveller,  made  his  way  overland 
through  the  interior  of  Asia  and  the 
wilds  of  Tartary  to  China,  under- 
going hardships  and  surmounting 
difficulties  and  perils  innumerable. 
On  his  arrival  at  Pekin  he  was  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  Kubla  Khan 
— the  same  Kubla  of  whom  Cole- 
ridge sings  in  his  '  Vision  in  a 
Dream;'  he  who  built  the  stately 
pleasure-dome  on  the  bank  of  the 
sacred  river  Alph,  and 


"  Heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war." 

Kubla  was  so  pleased  with  the  cha- 
racter and  conversation  of  Marco 
Polo  as  to  contract  a  warm  feeling 
of  friendship  towards  him;  and 
when  the  time  came  at  last  when 
the  Venetian  felt  the  home-sickness 
too  strongly  upon  him  to  permit  a 
longer  residence  in  China  without 
danger  to  health  or  life,  he  was 
reluctantly  permitted  to  depart, 
and  charged  with  a  double  mis- 
sion— the  one  to  convoy  a  young 
lady  of  the  Imperial  family  as  far 
as  the  Persian  Gulf,  there  to  be 
consigned  to  the  Sha'h  of  Persia,  to 
whom  she  was  betrothed  in  mar- 
riage ;  the  other,  to  visit  the  prin- 
cipal Courts  of  Europe,  and  make 
known  what  he  had  seen,  and  how 
he  had  been  received  in  China. 
Marco  Polo  left  the  Peiho  river  in 
the  year  1280.  The  fleet  which 
conveyed  him  and  the  princess  con- 
sisted of  fourteen  vessels,  each  with 
four  masts,  the  largest  of  them  with 
crews  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  all  equipped  and  pro- 
visioned for  two  years.  After  es- 
corting the  young  lady  to  her  lord, 
Marco  Polo  proceeded  to  Venice, 
with  the  intention  of  accomplishing 
the  other  objects  of  his  mission, 
which  were  rather  social  and  com- 
plimentary than  political.  But  the 
design  was  frustrated.  The  great 
Kubla  died,  without  receiving  news 
of  the  arrival  of  his  envoy;  and 
Marco  Polo,  from  circumstances 
connected  with  the  history  and 
affairs  of  his  native  city,  found  him- 
self unable  to  visit  any  of  the  Courts 
of  Christendom.  The  second  mis- 
sion was  three  centuries  later,  when 
a  native  Chinese  was  despatched  by 
the  Emperor  to  the  Court  of  Mus- 
covy, with  what  objects  are  not 
very  well  known.  That  mission 
also  proved  to  be  fruitless.  The 
envoy  attempted  to  make  his  way 
northwards  and  eastwards,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  perished,  with  all 
his  suite,  in  the  wilds  of  Kamtchat- 
ka  or  Siberia.  At  all  events,  no- 
thing further  was  ever  heard  of 
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him.  The  third,  the  most  import- 
ant and  most  remarkable,  is  the 
mission  of  Mr  Burlingame,  the  his- 
tory and  objects  of  which  we  pro- 
ceed to  explain. 

Three  months  ago,  without  pomp 
or  parade,  and  in  the  quietest  and 
most  unostentatious  manner,  her- 
alded only  by  announcements  in 
the  American  press,  which  few 
Englishmen  have  the  opportunity 
of  perusing,  the  Chinese  embassy 
arrived  in  England  from  the  United 
States.  The  mission  includes 
three  ambassadors  with  their  secre- 
taries, attaches,  interpreters,  and 
suite;  and  not  only  represents  the 
Chinese  Emperor  at  the  Court  of 
Great  Britain,  but  it  is  charged  with 
the  same  mission  to  all  the  Courts 
and  Governments  of  Christen- 
dom —  France,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  and,  by  no 
means  the  least  among  them,  to 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  phief  of  the  mission, 
the  Honourable  Anson  Burlin- 
game, is  an  American  ;  and  his  two 
associate  ambassadors,  Chih-Tajen 
and  Sun-Tajen,  are  Chinese,  and 
mandarins  of  high  rank.  They 
represent  the  oldest  civilised  Gov- 
ernment in  the  world — a  Govern- 
ment that  was  great  and  mighty, 
and  ruled  over  a  large  and  thickly 
peopled  territory,  long  before  the 
days  when  Israel  was  captive  in 
Egypt,  or  Abraham  and  Lot  divid- 
ed the  pasturages  of  Arabia  between 
them.  Seldom  if  ever  has  so  great 
a  mission  been  conceived.  Seldom 
or  never  before  were  ambassadors 
intrusted  with  such  high  powers  or 
confronted  with  such  splendid  op- 
portunities. It  has  yet  received 
but  scant  welcome  from  the  pens 
of  our  ready  writers,  and  in  some 
political  and  commercial  quarters 
has  been  looked  upon  with  mis- 
trust if  not  with  hostility.  But 
these  feelings  will  probably  wear 
away  as  the  purposes  of  the  Chinese 
Government  become  more  fully 
known  ;  and  the  British  public, 
once  interested  in  the  subject, 
though  they  may  not  care  to  view 


it  under  its  picturesque  or  senti- 
mental aspect,  will  not  lag  behind 
the  more  enthusiastic  Americans  in 
their  appreciation  of  its  business 
importance. 

Mr  Burlingame  is  a  gentleman  of 
Scottish  descent,  and  proud  of  his 
ancestry,  as  most  American  Scots- 
men are.  Eleven  years  ago,  when 
the  present  writer  had  the  honour 
of  making  his  acquaintance,  he  sat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  as  member  for  one 
of  the  Congressional  districts  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts. 
He  was  an  earnest  and  eloquent 
member  of  the  anti-slavery  party, 
at  a  time  when  it  required  consid- 
erable courage  to  avow  such  un- 
popular opinions,  and  for  the  too 
violent  expression  of  which  in  the 
Senate,  some  time  before,  Mr 
Charles  Sumner  had  wellnigh  for- 
feited his  life.  Mr  Burlingame  was, 
next  to  Mr  Sumner,  the  most  noted 
abolitionist  in  Congress ;  and  se- 
cond to  few  either  in  or  out  of  the 
House  for  the  ability  and  fearless- 
ness with  which  he  advocated  a 
policy  of  negro  emancipation,  which 
he  justly  considered  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  even  more  vital  importance 
to  the  poor  white  non-slaveholding 
people  of  the  South  than  it  was 
to  the  negroes.  At  that  time  the 
struggle  was  up-hill  work,  and  there 
seemed  but  little  prospect  that  the 
Democratic  party,  which  held  other 
views  on  the  subject,  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
of  which,  for  a  long  period,  they 
had  held  a  virtual  monopoly  under 
a  succession  of  Presidents  of  their 
own  choosing.  But,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  the  Democrats,  at  the  Pre- 
sidential election  of  1860,  quarrel- 
ed among  themselves  on  the  slavery 
question,  split  up  into  three  sec- 
tions, and  allowed  their  opponents 
to  snatch  a  victory  which,  had  the 
Democrats  united  their  forces  under 
Mr  Douglas,  MrBreckenridge,or  Mr 
Bell,  would  have  been  impossible 
of  attainment.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  was  natural,  the 
most  eminent  politicians  of  the 
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triumphant  party  looked  up  to 
the .  new  President  for  a  share 
of  the  honours  and  emoluments 
of  public  life,  from  which  they 
had  been  excluded  during  a  long 
and  all  but  hopeless  controversy. 
Among  the  first  to  receive  this 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  his 
party  was  Mr  Burlingame,  who, 
early  in  1861,  was  offered  by  Mr 
Lincoln,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Mr  Seward,  the  post  of  Ambassador 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  Mr  Burlingame 
accepted  the  mission,  and  duly  ar- 
rived at  Paris  on  his  way  to  Vien- 
na. Here  he  remained  for  some 
weeks  in  expectation  of  instructions 
from  his  Government. 

Mr  Seward,  in  a  long  despatch 
to  his  new  Minister  —  a  despatch 
historical,  antiquarian,  logical,  sa- 
tirical, and  legal  —  amused  all 
America,  and  possibly  Mr  Burlin- 
game, by  informing  him  that  Aus- 
tria was  not  a  "unique"  empire — 
meaning  homogeneous.  It  was 
not,  however,  Mr  Burlingame's 
destiny  to  visit  this  "  unique  "  em- 
pire, but  to  be  deputed  to  another 
and  more  distant  empire  that 
really  deserved  the  epithet.  Very 
unexpectedly,  though  not,  as  it  will 
appear,  very  unnaturally,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  conveyed  an  inti- 
mation to  Mr  Burlingame,  through 
Prince  Metternich,  the  Austrian 
ambassador  at  Paris,  that  he  would 
not  be  received  at  Vienna.  Mr 
Burlingame,  like  the  great  majority 
of  his  countrymen,  had  sympathised 
with  Kossuth,  when  the  ex- Dictator 
made  his  triumphal  tour  through 
the  United  States,  after  the  collapse 
of  his  efforts  to  establish  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary  ;  but  unlike 
the  rank  and  file,  he  had  made 
many  eloquent  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  Hungarians  for 
independence,  and  of  the  policy 
of  the  Austrian  Government,  in 
a  manner  that  was  not  pleasant 
either  to  the  Emperor  or  his  ad- 
visers. The  Emperor  stood  upon 
his  dignity,  and  requested  the  Gov- 
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ernment  of  the  United  States  to 
accredit  to  his  court  some  gentleman 
in  the  place  of  Mr  Burlingame, 
whose  political  antecedents  were 
less  objectionably  associated  with 
an  unsuccessful  rebellion  in  the 
Austrian  empire.  As,  under  the 
circumstances,  there  was  something 
due  to  the  position  of  Mr  Burlin- 
game as  well  as  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Mr  Bur- 
lingame was  nominated  by  Mr 
Lincoln  to  the  more  important, 
though  possibly  less  comfortable, 
mission  to  Pekin.  The  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Mr  Burlingame  shook  the  dust  of 
Europe  from  his  feet,  and  proceeded 
to  China,  where  he  remained  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  during  the 
whole  of  the  great  Civil  War.  This 
was  perhaps  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, for  had  he  been  present  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  strife,  he  must, 
like  all  other  politicians  of  his  in- 
fluence and  standing,  have  taken 
his  side,  and  made  enemies  as  all 
did,  under  whichever  banner  they 
ranged  themselves  in  that  bitter 
struggle — enemies  that  might  have 
found  future  occasion  to  thwart  his 
advancement  or  impair  his  useful- 
ness. All  these  dangers  he  escaped 
by  his  absence.  When  he  returned 
home  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  he 
found  himself  in  the  very  pleasant 
position,  for  an  American,  of  being 
the  favourite  of  rival  parties. 

It  was  not  until  Mr  Burlingame 
had  been  upwards  of  six  years  in 
China,  a  diligent  student  of  the 
laws,  customs,  manners,  history,  and 
politics  of  the  people,  and  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  returning 
to  the  United  States,  that  a  re- 
markable offer  was  made  to  him  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
Since  the  accession  of  the  present 
Emperor,  who  is  a  child  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  the  actual  ruler  of 
China  has  been  Prince  Kung,  the 
Emperor's  uncle.  The  Prince  is  re- 
cognised by  every  member  of  the 
European  legations  at  Pekin  to  be 
one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the 
time,  and  by  no  means  resembles 
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the  imperial  ostriches  who  have 
for  ages  hidden  their  heads  in  the 
palace  of  Pekin,  and  refused  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  great  world  of  humanity  that 
trades  or  fights  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Chinese  empire.  Prince 
Kung,  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
moral  and  physical  forces  are  great- 
er, and  terrestrial  distances  less, 
than  they  were  in  the  olden  time, 
before  the  power  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity had  virtually  converted  this 
huge  globe  into  one  great  cosmo- 
politan city — of  which  China  and 
India  may  be  considered  the  east- 
ern, the  United  States  the  western, 
and  Europe  the  central  divisions 
— soon  became  as  fully  aware  of 
the  corresponding  fact,  that  the 
old  system  of  isolation  and  ex- 
clusion, which  had  for  ages  been 
the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained ;  and  that  the  time  had 
come  when,  in  the  interest  of  China 
no  less  than  in  that  of  the  world, 
the  Chinese  Empire  should  for- 
mally seek  admission  into  the 
comity  and  brotherhood  of  the  civi- 
lised nations  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. The  idea  seems  so  obvious 
to  the  European  and  American 
mind,  that  many  who  do  not  be- 
stow sufficient  thought  upon  the 
matter  underrate  the  merit  and 
genius  of  Prince  Kung  in  conceiv- 
ing and  acting  upon  it.  But  the 
Prince,  though  not  a  revolutionist, 
is  the  greatest  reformer  that  China 
has  produced  ;  and  in  resolving,  as 
he  has  done,  to  break  down  the 
moral  Chinese  wall  that  separated 
his  country  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  has  entitled  himself  not 
alone  to  the  praise  of  wisdom,  but 
of  courage.  There  were  many  ways 
by  which  this  great  change  in 
Chinese  policy  might  have  been 
made  known  to  the  powers  of  the 
earth — either  by  the  promulgation 
of  Chinese  official  documents,  by  no- 
tification to  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular agents  of  all  States  represent- 
ed at  Pekin  and  the  treaty  ports, 
or  by  the  despatch  of  a  sufficient 


number  of  envoys  or  ambassadors 
to  all  the  courts  and  governments  of 
Christendom.  Or  the  Prince  might 
have  selected  from  the  many  able 
men  associated  with  himself  in  the 
administration  of  Chinese  affairs, 
one  person  of  the  highest  rank  and 
attainments  and  diplomatic  skill 
to  travel  from  kingdom  to  kingdom 
— from  state  to  state — both  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New — to  repre- 
sent vivd  voce  the  new  position 
which  the  ancient  Empire  had  as- 
sumed, and  to  explain  the  intimate 
relations  into  which  it  desired  to 
enter  with  its  neighbours.  But 
there  were  no  Chinese  statesmen 
to  be  found  who,  in  addition  to 
other  essential  requisites  for  so  high 
a  post,  possessed  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  languages  and  the  ideas 
of  Christendom  to  be  able  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  governments 
so  many  and  so  varied  as  those  of 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Russia,  to  say  nothing 
of  smaller,  but  still  important 
powers.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Prince  Kung  bethought  himself  that 
one  of  the  Christian  ambassadors 
who  had  resided  long  enough  in 
China  to  become  familiar  with  the 
character  and  traditions  of  the  people 
and  the  wishes  of  the  Government, 
might  be  induced  to  accept  a  mis- 
sion from  China  to  Christendom. 
The  first  person  he  thought  of  in 
this  capacity  was  Mr  Burlingame, 
a  statesman  who,  he  rightly  thought, 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  unwelcome  to  those 
of  Great  Britain  and  France.  The 
late  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  the  British 
Minister  to  China,  who  had  cordi- 
ally acted  with  Mr  Burlingame  in 
all  matters  during  their  joint  resi- 
dence in  Pekin,  was  cognisant  of 
the  proposed  arrangement,  and  is 
understood  to  have  given  it  his 
hearty  support.  After  due  consi- 
deration Mr  Burlingame  accepted 
the  mission.  Two  mandarins  of 
the  second-class,  Sun-Tajen  and 
Chih-Tajen,  an  English  and  a 
French  secretary,  and  a  numer- 
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ous  suite  of  attaches,  interpreters, 
and  other  officials,  were  associated 
with  him  ;  and  early  in  the  spring 
of  last  year  he  set  sail  for  San 
Francisco,  to  commence  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity. 

It  was   to   have  been   expected 
among  so  impulsive,  warm-hearted, 
and  demonstrative  a  people  as  the 
Americans,   that    Mr    Burlingame 
and  his   colleagues  would  be   re- 
ceived with    more   than   ordinary 
enthusiasm.     It  is  easy  to  stir  up 
the  American   people   to   political 
demonstrations   of    a  kind  which 
in  slower  and  less  excitable  England 
are  wholly  unknown  ;  but  here  was 
an  occasion  entirely  novel,  highly 
important,  and  one  that  appealed 
strongly,  not  only  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people,  but  to  their  na- 
tional pride  and  their  commercial 
interests.      Had    the    plenipoten- 
tiary been  in  the  humour  for  pub- 
lic   dinners — for    in    America,   as 
among  ourselves,  the  public  dinner 
is    a    political   instrument   of    no 
mean  power  and  popularity — he 
might  have  traversed  the   Union 
from  extremest  west  to  extremest 
east    and    received    at    any    city 
at  which  he  chose  to  halt  for  the 
night  such   hearty  demonstrations 
as  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
could    bestow,    and  been    greeted 
with  such  floods  of  rhetoric  and 
rhetorical  buncombe   as  no   other 
people  in  the  world  can  either  so 
effectively    discharge    or  so   thor- 
oughly appreciate.     It  is  not  often 
that    the    San    Franciscans    have 
such  an  opportunity  as  the  arrival 
of  Mr  Burlingame  afforded  them. 
The  city  has  a  resident  population 
of  50,000  Chinamen,  and  of  about 
four  or  five  times  that  number  of 
industrious  and  enterprising  Ame- 
rican immigrants  from  the  Atlantic 
sea-board  and  the  older  States  of 
the  Union  ;  so  that  the  Embassy, 
alike     in     its     cosmopolitan,     its 
American,  or  its 'Chinese  character, 
•could  not  expect  to  pass  without 
an  "  ovation," — and  an  "  ovation  " 
there  was  on  the  29th   of  April, 


when  the  spacious  banqueting-hall 
of  the  Lick  House,  the  largest  and 
finest  on  the  American  continent, 
was  filled  with  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  to  do  honour  to  the  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary,  and  give  his 
Chinese  colleagues  the  first  glimpse 
into  the  forms,  the  spirit,  and  the 
splendour  of  a  civilisation  so  much 
newer  than,  and  so  very  different 
from,  their  own. 

Mr  Haight,  the  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  proposing  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  "  our  guest,  the  Hon- 
ourable Anson  Burlingame,  the  son 
of  the  youngest  and  the  represen- 
tative of  the  oldest  government  in 
the  world,"  was  both  eloquent  and 
sensible  (the  truest  eloquence  is 
always  the  most  sensible),  and  de- 
scribed the  objects  of  the  mission 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  the  San  Franciscans,  who  expect, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
trade  of  Europe  to  China  will  ere 
long  flow  westward,  and  that  this 
city  will  be  its  half-way  house.  He 
affirmed  the  mission  to  be  a  great 
historical  event.  It  marked  the 
entrance  of  the  oldest  empire  on 
the  globe  into  the  great  family  of 
nations,  from  which  it  had  for 
thousands  of  years  held  scrupu- 
lously aloof. 

"  Mercantile  enterprise  and  religious 
devotion,"  he  continued,  "had  vainly 
striven  to  overthrow  the  barriers  which 
a  jealous  spirit  of  seclusion  had  erected 
and  maintained  against  contact  with 
those  who  were  regarded  by  the  people 
of  that  empire  as  *  outside  barbarians.' 
The  antiquity  of  Chinese  civilisation — 
the  perfection  to  which  many  of  the  arts 
had  attained  among  th^jj^ople — the 
value  of  some  of  their  a^^Hkiral  pro- 
ducts, especially  that  uV^^bd  herb 
that  '  cheers  but  not  ifljj^^^Hp- their 
lack  of  knowledge^  il^^^BRTn  of  the 
Bible  — had  all  opwitecHBpowerful  in- 
centives to  efforts,  both  selfish  and  un- 
selfish, to  open  the  door  to  freedom  of 
trade  and  interchange  of  products  and 
ideas.  Opinions  might  differ  upon  the 
question  of  immigration  and  other  sub- 
jects, but  there  was,  and  could  be,  no 
difference  of  opinion  upon  the  desirable- 
ness of  unrestricted  commercial  inter- 
course with  China,  and  with  all  the  na- 
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tions  of  the  earth.  To  Calif ornians,  the 
appointment  by  that  Government  of  an 
American  citizen  to  be  its  organ  of  com- 
munication with  the  Western  Powers, 
was  an  event  of  peculiar  interest.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  the 
consequent  rush  of  adventurous  emigra- 
tion across  the  plains  and  mountains, 
had  brought  the  oldest  and  youngest  of 
nations  face  to  face  011  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  young, 
impulsive,  progressive  civilisation  of 
America  was  thus  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  the  ancient,  venerable,  and 
peculiar  civilisation  of  Asia.  Events, 
some  of  which,"  he  added,  "were  per- 
haps not  very  creditable  either  to  China 
or  to  Europe,  had  culminated  in  liberat- 
ing the  Chinese  mind  from  the  fetters 
in  which  it  has  been  bound  by  centuries 
of  exclusion  from  Caucasian  progress. 
The  first  result  of  this  liberation  was 
the  remarkable  spectacle  they  beheld 
that  evening,  when  a  citizen  of  the  young 
republic  appeared  before  them  as  the 
bearer  of  offers  of  commerce  and  amity 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
world.  I  will  not  attempt,"  he  con- 
tinued, "to  picture  the  grand  results 
which,  I  trust,  will  flow  from  this  aus- 
picious event,  not  merely  to  America 
and  Europe,  but  to  China  and  to  man- 
kind. I  see  in  the  near  future  a  vast 
commerce  springing  up  between  the 
Chinese  empire  and  the  nations  of  the 
West ;  an  interchange  of  products  and 
manufactures  mutually  beneficial ;  the 
watchwords  of  progress  and  the  "pre- 
cepts of  a  pure  religion  uttered  to  the 
ears  of  one-third  of  the  human  race, 
hitherto  resisting  with  the  inertia  of  a 
dead  weight  all  progress,  material,  poli- 
tical, social,  or  spiritual." 

Then,  addressing  himself  person- 
ally to  Mr  Burlingame,  he  expressed 
a  hope,  which  Englishmen  as  well 
as  Americans  may  share,  ".  that  he 
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great  trust  in  no 
spirit,  either  of 
je  or  of  seeking 
for  America 
and  finally,  in 
rce,  of  civilisa- 
tion, of  progress,  of  humanity,  and 
of  religion — on  behalf  not  merely  of 
California  or  America,  but  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  mankind — he  bade  him 
and  his  associates  welcome  and  God- 
speed." 

Mr  Burlingame's  reply — not  only 
interesting  as  being  his  first  public 


utterance  upon  the  subject  of  his 
mission,  but  as  being  in  substance 
and  spirit  the  same  as  all  his  other 
speeches  in  Washington,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  elsewhere — merits  the- 
attention  of  the  commercial  classes- 
of  this  country,  as  showing  exactly 
what  China  wants  in  seeking  ad- 
mission into  the  commonwealth  of 
nations,  and  what  she  does  not 
want.  That  it  may  receive  this 
attention  as  far  as  the  circle  of  our 
influence  extends,  we  reproduce  its 
most  important  passages,  omitting 
the  merely  local  and  personal  allu- 
sions. Mr  Burlingame,  while  he 
was  as  reticent  as  a  diplomatic 
functionary  should  be  who  had  not 
yet  been  received  by  any  of  the 
governments  to  which  he  was  ac- 
credited, spoke  very  plainly — as 
diplomacy  is  at  last  learning  to  do, 
finding  that  secrecy  and  mystery 
are  not  the  best  policy  in  our  times, 
whatever  they  may  have  been  in 
the  days  that  are  gone.  He  gave 
an  interesting  resume  of  the  present 
position  of  the  Treaty  Powers  to- 
wards China,  and  of  the  position 
and  desires  of  China  towards  them 
and  the  world. 

"  There  is,"  said  the  ambassador, 
"nothing  in  the  origin  of  the  mission 
that  I  should  not  be  gladto  tell.  There 
is  nothing — not  one  purpose  of  it — that 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  conceal.  It 
came  to  me  unsolicited ;  it  was  accepted 
in  the  broad  interests  of  civilisation.  You 
said  truly,  sir "  (turning  to  Governor 
Haight),  "when  you  said  that  the  mission 
would  not  be  used  by  me  in  any  partial 
or  limited  sense.  If  I  know  myself,  it 
shall  be  conducted  only  in  the  interests 
of  all  the  world.  This  mission  is  not 
the  result  of  any  accident,  or  of  any 
special  design ;  it  is  the  result,  the 
legitimate  consequence,  of  events  which 
have  recently  occurred  at  Pekin.  It 
was  not  until  recently  that  the  Western 
Powers  were  brought  into  proper  rela- 
tions with  the  Chinese  Government. 
Previously,  affairs  went  on  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  misunderstandings,  resulting  in* 
mutual  misfortunes.  It  was  not  until, 
the  year  1860  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Treaty  Powers  met  the  great 
men  who  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  Coming  into  personal 
relations  with  them,  their  represent- 
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atives  had  occasion  to  modify  their 
views  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chinese  Government  and 
as  to  the  intentions  of  those  men.  And 
they  were  led  straightway  to  consider 
how  they  should  substitute  for  the  old 
false  system  of  force  one  of  fair  diplo- 
matic action.  They  addressed  them- 
selves resolutely  to  the  discussion  of 
that  question,  and  that  discussion  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  what  is  called 
*the  co-operative  policy,'  which  is 
briefly  this  :  An  agreement  on  the  part 
•of  the  Treaty  Powers  to  act  together 
upon  all  material  questions — to  stand 
together  in  defence  of  their  treaty  rights ; 
and  the  determination,  at  the  same  time, 
to  give  to  these  treaties  a  generous  con- 
struction ;  a  determination  to  maintain 
the  foreign  system  of  customs,  and  to 
support  it  by  a  pure  administration 
and  upon  a  cosmopolitan  basis;  an 
agreement  to  take  no  concessions  of 
territory  to  the  Treaty  Powers,  and  never 
to  menace  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Ohina.  These  agreements  are  at  the 
foundation  of  the  co-operative  policy. 
You  will  perceive  that  they  leave  China 
perfectly  free  to  develop  herself  in  pre- 
cisely such  form  of  civilisation  as  she 
may  desire,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  she  pleases.  It  leaves  her 
waters  under  her  own  control,  and  her 
territory  safe  from  aggression  or  spolia- 
tion. Such,  in  brief,  is  the  co-operative 
policy.  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of 
the  protracted  discussions  which  led  to 
these  results.  I  did  not  intend — and  it 
would  be  improper  to  do  so — to  speak 
of  the  action  of  the  living  in  this  regard, 
but  I  would  speak  of  the  dead.  There 
is  one  who  is  identified  with  that  policy, 
and  with  the  establishment  of  justice  in 
China,  whose  name  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  or  passed  over  in  silence — the 
name  of  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  the  late 
British  Minister  at  Washington.  That 
great  man,  recalling  the  traditions  and 
the  practices  of  his  own  country,  said 
that  they  jarred  upon  the  moral  sense 
of  England,  and  that  he  was  ready  upon 
his  own  responsibility  to  reverse  them. 
He  was  ready  to  lead  against  them : 
•and  he  did  lead  against  them,  so  fairly 
and  so  ably  as,  in  the  first  place,  to 
earn  the  respect  of  his  colleagues;  in 
the  second  place,  to  receive  the  support 
of  his  country;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
to  win  the  admiration  of  the  diplomatic 
world.  It  is  not  time  yet  to  speak  of 
the  results  of  that  policy.  I  cannot 
foretel  the  future;  I  can  only  speak 
to  some  extent  of  the  recent  past. 
And  as  I  do  so  I  must  aver  that  that 


policy  has  borne  rich  fruits.  Under 
its  inspiring  influences  commerce  has 
sprung  into  being  ;  trade  has  increased 
from  82,000,000  to  300,000,000  dol- 
lars ;  steamboats  have  been  multi- 
plied ;  arsenals  have  been  built ;  light- 
houses are  being  erected ;  hundreds  of 
foreigners  have  been  taken  into  the 
civil  service  of  China,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
world.  The  flag  which  is  above  us 
(the  imperial  flag  of  China)  has  been 
adopted  as  the  first  national  flag  of 
China.  Wheaton's  International  Law 
has  been  taken  and  is  become  a  text- 
book for  that  great  empire.  The  influ- 
ence of  Christian  missions  has  been 
advanced  from  the  Yellow  Sea  even  to 
the  great  plains  of  Mongolia.  A  great 
college  has  been  established  at  Pekin, 
where  modern  science  is  to  be  taught, 
as  well  as  the  foreign  languages  —  a 
great  college  which  will  be  looked  up 
to  by  the  eleven  thousand  students  of 
China  who  go  up  every  three  years  to 
Pekin  to  take  their  third  and  fourth 
degrees,  and  to  look,  as  they  term  it, 
'into  the  mirror  of  the  mind,'  to  see 
what  it  has  to  reveal  to  them.  And, 
finally,  as  a  result,  I  think,  directly  of 
that  fair  and  generous  policy,  it  has 
sent  this  mission  forth  on  its  errand  of 
goodwill.  As  I  have  said,  I  will  not 
speak  at  length  of  its  purposes — I  must 
reserve  myself  for  questions  as  they 
arise ;  but  this :  I  will  say,  that  this 
mission  means  that  China  desires  to 
come  into  warmer  and  more  intimate 
relations  with  the  West.  It  means  that 
she  desires  to  come  under  the  obliga- 
tions of  international  law,  to  the  end 
that  she  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
that  law.  It  means  that  China,  con- 
scious of  her  own  integrity,  wishes  to 
have  her  questions  stated  ;  that  she  is 
willing  to  submit  her  questions  to  the 
general  judgment  of  mankind.  It 
means  that  she  intends  to  come  into 
the  brotherhood  of  nations.  It  means 
commerce  ;  it  means  peace ;  it  means 
a  unification  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Though  this  ephemeral  mission  may 
pass  away,  the  great  movement  will  go 
on.  The  fraternal  feeling  of  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  has  commenced 
to  flow  through  the  land  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  older  nations  of  the  West, 
and  it  will  flow  for  ever.  Who  is  there 
that  would  check  it  ?  Who  is  there 
that  would  say  to  China,  '  We  wish  to 
have  no  other  relations  with  you  than 
such  as  we  establish  in  our  own  inter- 
ests and  enforce  at  the  cannon's 
mouth?'  I  trust  there  are  none  such. 
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I  believe,  rather,  that  this  fraternal 
meeting  is  the  true  exponent  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
I  believe  this  occasion  reflects  more 
truly  that  enlarged  spirit  which  is  not 
alone  devoted  to  trade,  but  also  to  civi- 
lisation and  progress;  that  great  and 
liberal  spirit  which  would  not  be  con-' 
tent  with  exchanging  goods  with  China, 
but  would  also  exchange  thoughts  with 
her ;  that  would  inquire  carefully  into 
the  causes  of  that  sobriety  and  that  in- 
dustry for  which  the  Chinese  are  cele- 
brated ;  that  woiild  learn  something  of 
the  long  experience  of  that  people  ;  that 
would  question  those  institutions  which 
have  withstood  the  storms  of  time  as 
to  the  secrets  of  their  stability ;  that 
would  ask  what  means  that  free  com- 
petition by  which  the  son  of  the  lowli- 
est cooly  may  rise  to  the  highest  offices 
in  the  empire,  and  that  makes  scholar- 
ship the  test  of  merit ;  that  does  not 
believe  that  genius  is  dead  in  the  land 
of  Confucius  ;  that  does  not  believe 
the  powers  of  the  mind  shall  no  more 
be  kindled  and  burn  on  the  soil  beneath 
which  rest  the  bones  of  the  inventors  of 
porcelain,  gunpowder,  of  the  compass, 
of  paper,  and  printing  ;  that  does  not 
believe  the  Christian's  hope  should 
cease  to  bloom  where  the  Christian 
martyrs  fell  Ricci,  Verbrest,  Schaab, 
Morrison,  Milne,  Bridgeman,  Cuthbert- 
son,  and  a  host  of  others  lived  and 
laboured  and  died  praying  and  hop- 
ing that  the  day  would  arrive  when 
that  great  nation  would  stretch  forth 
its  arms  towards  the  shining  banners 
of  Christianity  and  Western  civilisa- 
tion. The  hour  has  struck  and  the 
day  is  here." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to 
this  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
wishes  of  China  for  her  future  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  a  few 
facts  to  show  what  has  been  the 
previous  intercourse  of  the  world 
with  China.  There  have  been  faults 
on  both  sides,  but  the  greater 
faults  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Europeans,  and  notably  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Chinese  have,  doubt- 
less, been  in  the  wrong  in  treating 
the  Europeans  and  Americans  as 
"outside  barbarians;"  but  have  not 
the  Europeans  been  quite  as  much 
in  the  wrong  in  depreciating  the 
intelligence  and  civilisation  of  the 
Chinese  1  We  were  barbarians  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  they  were 


not.  And  though  we  have  run 
faster  than  they  in  the  interval, 
they  have  not  been  asleep  during  all 
that  time.  The  European  error  has 
been  the  more  prolific  of  the  two 
in  producing  ill  feelings  and  war,, 
inasmuch  as  the  Chinese  only  de- 
sired to  be  let  alone ;  and  the 
Christian  natives — often  forgetful 
of  their  Christianity — very  obstin- 
ately persisted  in  not  letting  them 
alone, — treating  them  in  a  spirit  but 
little  more  kindly  and  conciliatory 
than  that  which  they  displayed  to 
the  red  aborigines  of  America,  to  the 
blacks  of  Africa,  to  the  Fijians,  and 
the  New  Zealanders.  Even  if  they 
did  not  fall  into  this  extremity 
of  error,  they  fell  into  another 
quite  as  hurtful  to  the  pride  of 
the  Chinese,  and  treated  this 
people — with  its  ancient  tradi- 
tions, its  venerable  history,  its- 
humane  moral  code,  its  intellec- 
tual religion — as  if  it  were  a  child 
to  be  taken  into  pupilage,  and  to 
be  indoctrinated,  per  fas  aut  nefas, 
into  those  Western  ideas  and  habits 
which  might  suit  the  West,  but- 
which  were  unknown  to,  and  might,, 
if  known,  be  wholly  unsuitable  to- 
the  East.  The  Chinese,  no  careless 
or  uninterested  observers,  saw  at 
the  same  time  what  had  been  the- 
fate  of  India — swallowed  up  piece- 
meal by  a  foreign  trading  company, 
that,  advancing  from  small  things 
to  great,  had  ended  by  converting: 
a  splendid  native  empire  into  an 
appanage  and  dependency  of  an 
alien  and  distant  Power.  There 
still  remain  amongst  us  too  many 
politicians  —  commercial  and  un- 
commercial— who  would  perpetuate 
the  policy  (or  impolicy)  of  force 
towards  China,  who  would  compel 
it  to  govern  itself  by  our  ideas,  and 
who  would  force  it  to  buy  our 
opium  for  the  demoralisation  of  its 
people,  even  if  the  trading  com- 
pulsion took  the  untradesmanlike 
form  of  fire  and  sword,  the  bom- 
bardment of  their  cities,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
are  others  not  so  truculent  who 
would,  nevertheless,  secure  the 
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monopoly  of  the  Chinese  trade — 
whether  acquired  by  fair  means  or 
by  foul — to  the  merchants  of  Great 
Britain;  arid  who  look  upon  Mr 
Burlingame's  mission  with  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  jealousy.  These 
persons,  whether  they  be  few  or 
many,  must  reconcile  themselves  to 
what  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
call  "the  logic  of  facts."  The  future 
intercourse  between  China  and  the 
Christian  nations  must  be  guided 
by  the  Christian  doctrine  of  doing 
as  they  would  be  done  by,  which  is 
the  doctrine  of  Confucius  as  well 
as  that  of  Jesus ;  and  not  upon  the 
barbarian  doctrine  that,  because  a 
nation,  great  or  small,  does  not  see 
its  way  to  profitable  trade,  or  any 
trade,  such  nation  must  be  taught 
political  economy  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  or  by  the  fiery  eloquence 
of  artillery.  In  the  new  relations 
already  established  and  to  be  still 
further  extended  with  China,  it 
must  be  a  question  of  give  and  take 
on  both  sides,  and  a  mutual  relin- 
quishment  of  old  prejudices.  If  the 
Chinese  have  much  to  learn  from  us, 
we  also  have  something  to  learn  from 
them.  Among  other  things  we  can 
learn  from  them  how  to  educate  the 
people.  They  are,  par  excellence, 
the  literary  nation  of  the  world; 
and  their  literature,  unlike  our  own, 
does  not  merely  float  lightly  over 
the  heads  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  society,  but  percolates  to 
the  millions  who  toil  for  their  daily 
bread,  so  that  an  uneducated  China- 
man, even  of  the  meanest  and  poor- 
est estate,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  ex- 
ist. If  all  their  printed  books  were 
consumed  by  fire  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed to-morrow,  a  body  of  sound 
and  wholesome  literature,  including 
the  works  of  Confucius  and  Mencius, 
would  still  exist  in  the  memory  of 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  men, 
and  would  be  reprinted  without 
the  loss  of  an  idea  or  even  of  a 
word.  So  long  have  they  preceded 
us  in  the  establishment  of  true 
principles  in  the  administration  of 
all  the  minor  offices  of  government 
and  of  the  civil  service,  that  it  was 


but  the  other  day  that  the  British 
Government  adopted  a  principle 
that  has  been  in  operation  in  China 
from  time  immemorial  —  the  be- 
stowal of  public  appointments  as 
the  result  of  a  competitive  examin- 
ation. In  this  respect  the  Chinese 
are  still  in  advance  of  us.  In  Eng- 
land a  young  man  must  be  nomi- 
nated by  somebody  before  he  can 
compete  with  others  for  a  civil  or 
military  appointment.  In  China 
the  young  man  can  nominate  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  the  State.  He 
needs  no  aristocratic  support,  be- 
cause in  China  there  is  no  aristoc- 
racy but  that  of  learning — marked 
with  the  seal  of  success  in  the  indis- 
pensable examination.  There  is,  it 
is  true,  an  aristocracy  of  wealth — as 
there  is  and  must  be  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  but  official  aristocracy  is  the 
aristocracy  of  learning  and  of  litera- 
ture. Thus  the  poorest  man  of 
merit  and  capacity  has  an  infinite- 
ly better  chance  of  rising  to  the 
highest  rank  than  the  rich  man 
whose  capacity  is  either  small  or 
non-existent.  The  first-mentioned 
has  all  the  chances  in  his  favour ; 
the  latter  has  none.  Such  a  people 
are  not  to  be  taken  under  Euro- 
pean or  American  patronage,  or 
to  be  accounted  as  barbarians  be- 
cause their  civilisation  is  different 
from  ours,  and  has  not  been  of 
such  rapid  growth.  "Slow  and 
sure  "  has  been  the  motto  of  China 
since  the  days  of  Confucius  ;  and  if 
China  now  appears  to  be  going  a 
little  faster  than  it  did,  the  Chris- 
tian nations  should  not  be  dis- 
appointed if  she  does  not  move 
quite  so  fast  as  they  would  wish  ; 
and  remember,  in  the  case  of  China 
as  in  their  own,  that  a  liberal 
and  progressive  government  can- 
not always  carry  a  prejudiced  peo- 
ple along  with  it.  The  neutrality 
of  Chinese  waters,  the  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  territory,  the  so- 
vereignty of  Chinese  law  over 
all  persons,  native  or  foreign, 
inhabiting  the  territory  —  these 
are  demands  which  the  Chinese 
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have  as  much  right  to  insist  upon 
as  France,  England,  or  America 
have  as  regards  themselves,  and 
within  their  own  jurisdiction. 
These  points  conceded  as  from  equal 
to  equal,  an  extension  of  trade — 
perhaps  total  Free-trade — will  fol- 
low in  due  time  between  China 
and  all  the  world.  But  the  go-a- 
head Americans  arid  the  enterpris- 
ing English  must  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  with  their  railroads 
and  their  electric  telegraphs,  or  ex- 
pect concessions  from  the  Chinese 
Government — at  least  not  yet  a- 
while  —  for  the  establishment  of 
either.  Two  powerful  but  not  in- 
superable impediments  stand  in  the 
way.  The  Chinese  venerate  to  a  de- 
gree quite  unknown  to  Europeans 
the  graveyards  of  their  ancestors. 
The  whole  country,  populous  be- 
yond comparison  with  any  other,  is 
populous  with  these  cities  and  vil- 
lages of  the  dead — of  the  dead  who 
died  thousands  of  years  ago,  as 
well  as  of  the  dead  who  died  but 
yesterday.  And  if  a  railroad  com- 
pany in  search  of  a  straight  line 
were  but  to  threaten  the  least  of 
these  sacred'  enclosures,  the  whole 
population  would  be  up  in  arms  to 
prevent  or  to  punish  the  sacrilege. 
Either  the  rails  must  be  laid  on 
the  existing  common  roads,  or  the 
religious  feeling — it  may  be  called 
the  superstition — of  the  people 
must  be  modified  or  softened  down, 
before  the  rail  is  possible  in  China. 
In  like  manner  the  electric  wire,  if 
laid,  would  not  be  safe  among  a 
people,  especially  in  the  interior, 
who  are  still  very  jealous  of  the 
"outer  barbarians;"  and  its  in- 
troduction must  be  postponed  until 
that  jealousy  subsides,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  with  the  increase 
of  trade  and  friendly  intercourse. 
The  Central  Government,  with 
Prince  Kung  at  its  head,  very 
fully  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
these  things  ;  but  the  powerful 
local  governments,  who  sometimes 
yield  but  a  very  shadowy  or  fragile 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  may 
not ;  and  the  people  may,  and  do 
for  the  present,  go  along  with  the 


latter.  This  is  evident  from  a  me- 
morial to  the  Chinese  "  Yamen," 
or  Foreign  Office,  from  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Governors-General 
of  the  provinces,  who  rules  over 
the  two  Kiang  and  a  population  of 
upwards  of  sixty  millions.  This 
high  functionary,  Tseng  Kwo  Fan, 
though  he  does  not  wholly  oppose 
the  enlightened  policy  of  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  expresses  some 
doubts  of  its  wisdom,  as  well  as 
much  distrust  of  the  foreigners 
who  come  to  push  a  trade  in  China 
against  the  wishes  of  the  natives. 
"  Foreigners  in  the  East  and  West," 
he  says,  "  have  for  several  hundred 
years  been  making  and  unmaking 
kingdoms,  each  kingdom  wishing 
to  deprive  its  neighbour's  subjects 
of  some  advantage,  with  the  hope 
that  its  own  subjects  might  ulti- 
mately profit  thereby.  Their  ob- 
ject in  coming  to  China,  setting  up 
places  of  business  everywhere,  and 
trading  largely  in  goods,  is  to  fol- 
low their  nefarious  devices  of  de- 
priving others  of  advantages,  and 
to  damage  our  merchants."  Tseng 
Kwo  Fan,  with  a  strong  faith  in  his 
own  religion,  has  no  fear  that  any 
Christian  missionaries,  however 
numerous  and  eloquent  they  may 
be,  will  make  converts  among  the 
Chinese.  He  hints  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  hate  each 
other,  while  the  religion  of  Con- 
fucius "has  not  suffered  by  attri- 
tion through  myriads  of  ages."  He 
objects,  however,  to  railroads,  to  the 
admission  of  foreign  steamers  to 
the  inland  waters,  and  to  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  traders  to  residence 
in  the  interior.  This  document 
may  show  some  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  Prince  Kung  has  to 
contend ;  and  which  all  friends  of 
the  peaceful  progress  and  intercom- 
munion of  the  nations  of  the  world 
must  hope  that  he  will  surmount. 

An  unpleasant  incident — which 
occurred  but  the  other  day  at  the 
port  of  Yang-chow,  and  while  ne- 
gotiations were  in  progress  between 
Mr  Burlingame  and  Lord  Stanley 
for  putting  the  affairs  of  China  and 
the  Western  Powers  on  a  better 
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footing — may  serve  as  well  as  any- 
thing in  the  past  history  of  our  re- 
lations with  the  Celestial  Empire  to 
show  how  unexpectedly,  and  how 
unfortunately,  the  Government  and 
people  of  Great  Britain  may  find 
themselves  at  war  with  a  great  un- 
wieldy power  which  it  is  possible 
to  injure,  but  impossible  to  defeat — 
a  power  which  is  always  peaceably 
inclined,  and  the  infliction  of  any 
chastisement  upon  which  is  alike 
unsatisfactory  and  costly  to  the 
British  people,  or  any  other  power 
that  runs  amuck  at  such  a  mass  of  in- 
ertia and  incohesion.  The  associa- 
ted powers — Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States — 
secured — we  might  say  extorted — in 
1858,  from  the  Chinese  Government 
the  right  of  residence  and  of  trading 
for  their  subjects  in  certain  ports, 
commonly  known  as  "  the  treaty 
ports."  The  foreign  and  Christian 
residents  at  these  ports  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  several 
consulates  of  the  nations  of  which 
they  are  citizens  or  subjects,  just  as 
the  foreign  servants  and  household 
of  an  ambassador  in  London  or 
Paris  are  to  a  certain  extent  privi- 
leged, and  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction, though  they  are  in  foreign 
territory,  of  the  sovereigns  whom 
their  masters  represent,  and  to 
whom  they  owe  allegiance.  Cer- 
tain over-zealous  missionaries  and 
propagandists  of  the  Christian  faith 
— as  by  them  understood  and  inter- 
preted— believing  erroneously  that 
all  China,  and  not  merely  "  the 
treaty  ports,"  was  opened  up  to 
missionary  enterprise,  took  it  upon 
themselves,  no  doubt  with  the 
very  best  of  those  intentions  with 
which  a  certain  unmentionable  place 
is  said  to  be  paved,  to  lecture  the 
Chinese  population,  in  and  about 
Yang-chow,  on  the  error  and  super- 
stition of  their  religious  creed,  and 
to  revile  and  throw  rhetorical  dirt 
on  the  memory  of  Confucius.  Very 
naturally  the  Chinese  were  angry, 
and  the  missionaries  got  into  trou- 
ble. It  is  possible  that  wrong  was 
done  to  these  missionaries — "  Ply- 
mouth Brethren"  they  appear  to 


call  themselves — and  just  as  possi- 
ble that  it  was  not ;  but  as  the  case 
was  doubtful,  it  ought  to  have  been 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  at  Pekin.  But 
instead  of  this,  and  in  pursuance  of 
an  old  and  evil  example,  the  cap- 
tains of  two  British  ships  of  war  in 
Chinese  waters  were  appealed  to  by 
the  consul,  not  to  demand  redress 
from  the  Imperial  Government,  but 
to  exact  it  from  the  local  function- 
aries of  Yang-chow  at  the  cannon's 
mouth.  This  is  not  civilised  but 
barbarian  warfare,  and  places  in 
the  hands  of  a  naval  officer  the 
power  to  involve  his  country  in 
hostilities  that  may  cost  millions, 
to  avenge  injuries  that,  upon  in- 
vestigation, may  turn  out  to  be 
imaginary.  If  to  do  as  we  would 
be  done  by  is  alike  a  divine  maxim 
and  a  Christian  duty,  as  none  will 
deny,  the  British  people  have  only 
to  imagine  what  their  feelings 
would  be  if  it  were  possible  that 
the  case  of  China  and  England 
could  be  reversed,  and  China 
should  happen  to  be  the  more 
powerful  and  aggressive  nation  of 
the  two.  Let  us  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  half-a-dozen  manda- 
rins of  the  ninth  class,  zealous 
propagandists  of  the  doctrine  of  Con- 
fucius— unbelievers  alike  in  Moses 
and  Jesus  Christ  and  the  whole 
theology  of  the  West — should  land 
in  the  East  India  Docks  or  else- 
where on  the  Thames,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  Whitechapel,  Aldgate,  Corn- 
hill,  Cheapside,  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet 
Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  should 
hold  forth  at  each  halting-place 
against  Christianity,  denounce  its 
churches  as  temples  of  idolatry,  its 
priests  as  emissaries  of  the  devil, 
and  proclaim  their  mission  to  be 
the  introduction  of  a  purer  faith 
among  the  benighted  English  people. 
There  would  be  a  row  of  course, — or 
British  human  nature  would  be  re- 
volutionised. The  holy  men — holy, 
at  all  events,  in  their  own  esti- 
mation— if  not  submitted  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Judge  Lynch, 
and  hung  up  to  the  nearest  lamp- 
post, would  receive  more  cuffs  and 
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buffets  than  applauses,  and  might 
think  themselves  fortunate  if  they 
escaped  with  their  lives.  Fancy 
their  appealing  to  the  Chinese  con- 
sul, and  that  functionary  sending 
down  to  a  Chinese  fleet,  anchored 
somewhere  off  the  Nore,  to  steam 
up  and  bombard  London,  on  his 
failure  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
British  law  to  protect  the  Chinese 
firebrands,  and  punish  the  insult- 
ed citizens  of  the  metropolis, — and 
we  have  a  counterfeit  presentment 
very  similar  to  some  British  pro- 
ceedings in  China.  It  is  virtually 
what  was  done  the  other  day  at 
Yang -chow,  and  what  has  fre- 
quently been  attempted  upon  ques- 
tions of  the  surreptitious  introduc- 
tion of  either  our  theology  or  our 
opium  into  an  empire  that  consider- 
ed both  of  them  to  be  equally  unde- 
sirable. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  treaty  that 
Mr  Burlingame  has  already  conclud- 
ed on  the  part  of  China  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  from  the  similar  treaty 
which  he  has  partially  negotiated 
with  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  Claren- 
don, that  the  day  for  the  bullying  of 
China  has  passed ;  and  that  if  any 
of  the  European  Powers  declares 
war  against  that  empire,  it  must  be 
after  the  same  efforts  at  an  honour- 
able and  satisfactory  understanding 
have  been  made  and  failed,  as 
would  be  employed  in  the  event  of 
a  rupture  between  themselves.  No 
doubt  this  would  have  been  the 
practice  of  Christendom  towards 
China  if  the  Chinese  Government 
had  not  shut  itself  up  in  proud  iso- 
lation, and  refused  to  listen  to  any 
other  argument  than  that  of  force. 
The  Chinese  Government  has  at  last 
discovered  the  unwisdom  of  this 
course,  and  by  its  own  action,  in 
the  appointment  of  Mr  Burlingame 
to  explain  its  wants  and  wishes  to 
the  Western  nations,  held  out  the 
hand  of  peace  and  good-fellowship, 
and  expressed  its  willingness,  as  a 
highly- civilised  nation  should,  to 
settle  all  questions  by  reason  rather 
than  by  the  sword.  There  is  yet 


much  to  be  done,  although  an  aus- 
picious beginning  has  been  made, 
before  the  great  Eastern  nations  of 
China  and  Japan  will  enter  fully 
into  the  cosmopolitan  brotherhood 
which  appears  to  be  the  destiny  of 
the  modern  world.  The  great 
thing  was  to  make  a  beginning, 
and  break  down  the  barriers  of 
exclusiveness  and  jealousy  which 
separated  these  ancient  peoples 
from  the  younger  nations  of  the 
world.  If  there  ever  were  a  case 
in  which  the  well-worn  maxim, 
"  c'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute"  ap- 
plied with  peculiar  force,  it  was 
that  of  the  attempt  at  fraternisation 
with  China.  Without  expecting 
too  much  as  the  immediate  results 
of  Mr  Burlingame's  mission,  or 
sharing  the  lively  faith  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren  or  other  mission- 
aries, whether  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic,  that  China  is  to  be  speedi- 
ly or  ever  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith ;  without  believing  it  probable 
that  the  Chinese  will  look  upon 
Christian  churches  in  their  land  with 
more  favour  than  Englishmen  would 
look  upon  the  erection  of  Bud- 
dhist temples  in  England ;  without 
even  expecting  that  the  men  of 
this  generation  shall  be  able,  if  they 
wish,  to  traverse  China  from  end  to 
end  as  cheaply,  comfortably,  and 
expeditiously  as  they  can  travel  for 
similar  distances  in  Europe  and 
America, — we  may  yet  expect  an 
increase  of  the  world's  happiness, 
as  well  as  of  the  world's  wealth, 
from  the  new  relation  which  the 
East  and  the  West  are  about  to 
assume  towards  each  other.  It  is 
alike  the  reward  and  the  glory  of 
welldoing  that  true  wisdom  is  al- 
ways more  fruitful  of  good  than 
the  wise  men  know  or  can  possibly 
calculate.  The  mission  with  which 
Prince  Kung  has  intrusted  Mr 
Burlingame  and  his  colleagues  is  a 
noble  one,  and  ought  not  only  to 
secure  for  the  Chinese  prince  a  high 
place  in  contemporary  history,  but 
for  Mr  Burlingame  and  his  two  man- 
darins respectful  recognition  and  a 
hearty  welcome  from  all  Europe. 
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IT  lias  been  said  that  next  to 
being  loudly  praised,  the  best  thing 
for  a  man  who  desires  a  reputation 
is  to  be  thoroughly  well  abused. 
If  this  be  true,  the  preachers  are 
just  now  having  what  an  American 
would  call  "a  good  time"  of  it. 
The  old  line  of  wit,  once  so  popular 
— having  a  fling  at  the  parson — has 
come  up  again  with  the  smart  pro- 
fessional writers  of  the  day.  It  is 
not  the  highest  kind  of  wit,  it  must 
be  allowed  ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of 
being  readily  understood,  and,  like 
jests  upon  Scripture,  there  is  a 
flavour  of  irreverence  about  it  which 
is  supposed  to  mark  a  free  and  in- 
dependent mind.  There  are  a  good 
many  people  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  do  not  care  to  go  to  church, 
who  object  still  more  strongly  to 
any  private  interference  of  a  pas- 
toral kind,  who  prefer  not  subscrib- 
ing to  schools  or  other  parochial 
charities  of  which  the  parson  (Hea- 
ven help  him  !)  is  too  often  the  sole 
promoter,  and  are  therefore  by  no 
means  sorry  to  have  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  declining  the  parson  alto- 
gether. It  forms  a  very  decorous 
apology  for  non-appearance  in  your 
place  in  church,  to  say  that  the  cur- 
ate preaches  such  rubbish,  or  that 
the  rector  is  a  notorious  Puseyite. 
"No  case — abuse  the  plaintiff's 
attorney/' 

So,  whatever  line  the  clergy 
take,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
called  to  account  for  it.  Just  now 
they  have  been  loudly  blamed  for 
having  been  too  busy  at  the  elec- 
tions :-  a  little  while  ago  they  were 
accused  of  holding  themselves  too 
much  aloof  from  the  subjects  and 
questions  of  the  day.  If  they  take 
seriously  to  any  one  of  the  'ologies 
— and  unless  a  man  takes  up  these 
things  in  earnest  he  had  better  not 
touch  them  at  all — there  will  be 
straightway  found  some  well-mean- 
ing but  narrow-minded  Christians 
to  accuse  them  of  secularising  their 


sacred  profession;  if  they  profess  an 
ignorance  of  science,  the  worldly 
critic  will,  with  more  show  of  rea- 
son, complain  that  those  who  claim 
to  be  the  leaders  of  thought  are  be- 
hind the  information  of  their  age. 
The  young  rector  of  old  past  used 
to  hunt,  and  that  was  voted  an  abo- 
mination ;  he  now  plays  croquet, 
and  its  very  mildness  is  turned  to 
his  reproof. 

But  even  if  he  be  fortunate 
enough,  or  insignificant  enough,  to 
escape  elsewhere,  lynx-eyed  censure 
is  closely  watching  him  in  the  pul- 
pit. It  is  the  place  which  used  to 
be  called,  by  the  irreverent  wits  of 
a  bygone  day,  "  Coward's  Castle  ; " 
because  there  a  man  could  dogma- 
tise safe  from  contradiction,  and 
launch  his  thunders,  strong  or  fee- 
ble, against  his  opponents,  securely 
sheltered  from  all  counter-attack, 
"  Come  and  hear  me  preach,"  said 
Bishop  Horsley  to  Thurlo w.  "No," 
returned  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with 
his  usual  expletives ;  "  no  ;  I  hear 
you  talk  nonsense  enough  in  the 
House,  where  I  can  contradict  you, 
and  I  do ;  but  I'll  be — (any  parti- 
ciple you  please) — if  I  come  and 
listen  to  you  where  I  can't/'  But 
the  pulpit  might  better  now  be 
called  "Castle  Dangerous."  In- 
stances are  rare  perhaps,  as  yet,  of 
the  preacher  being  attacked  in  his 
stronghold ;  but  the  moment  he 
comes  down  out  of  it,  his  enemies 
have  at  him  from  all  quarters.  It 
is  well  if  he  escapes  the  criticisms 
of  his  wife,  who  lies  in  wait  for  him 
at  the  vestry-door ;  for,  as  it  is  said 
that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet, 
so  assuredly  no  preachers  are  pro- 
phets to  their  own  household.  But 
whatever  his  fate  in  that  quarter, 
he  finds  an  Aristarchus  in  every 
educated  male  member  of  his  con- 
gregation. Every  man  of  average 
intelligence  thinks  he  could  write 
a  sermon  :  and  perhaps  only  those 
who  are  expected  to  write  two 
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every  week  know  the  difficulties  of 
such  a  performance.  It  may  be 
granted  that  there  are  a  great  many 
very  indifferent  sermons  preached  ; 
it  may  be  added,  that  if  the  critics 
had  to  preach  them,  there  would  be 
a  good  many  more.  There  are  a 
great  many  stupid  speeches  made, 
and  a  great  many  stupid  books 
written,  and  with  less  excuse ;  be- 
cause it  is  very  seldom  that  a  man 
need  make  a  speech  or  write  a  book 
unless  he  chooses ;  whereas  preach- 
ing is  a  part  of  the  parson's  duty, 
and  a  man  may  be  a  very  useful 
parish  priest  who  is  neither  a  De- 
mosthenes nor  a  Chryspstom. 
Mankind,  says  a  living  cynic,  are 
'•'mostly  fools:"  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  they  are  certainly  not 
mostly  wise  men ;  and  the  preach- 
ers are  no  exception  to  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  truth  is,  that  just  now  a 
strong  tide  of  feeling  has  set  in 
from  some  quarters  against  preach- 
ing per  se,  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
public  worship.  It  is  the  natural  re- 
action of  an  educated  and  fastidious 
age  against  the  undue  exaltation  of 
the  pulpit  in  other  days.  No  modern 
pulpit  reformer  has  yet  gone  so  far 
as  George  Fox  the  Quaker,  who 
proposed  that  sermons  should  be 
abolished  altogether; — he,  to  be 
sure,  had  just  then  heard  six 
preached  running  on  a  fast-day  in 
Scotland ;  but  it  is  suggested  that 
their  use — or  abuse — should  be 
limited.  As  the  bell  used  to  be 
rung  in  many  parishes  "  to  call  dis- 
senters to  the  sermon  "  who  would 
not  join  in  the  previous  Common 
Prayer ;  so  now  it  is  proposed  by 
some  (and  those  perhaps  the  most 
honest  censors  of  the  pulpit)  that 
some  similar  pause  should  be  inter- 
posed to  allow  those  who  like  the 
prayers,  but  object  to  a  divinity 
lecture,  to  go  out.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  real  objection  to 
such  an  arrangement,  except  popu- 
lar feeling,  or  prejudice,  or  whatever 
it  may  best  be  termed  ;  for  although 
you  may  insure  a  man's  reluctant 
presence  at  the  sermon,  you  cannot 


command  his  unwilling  attention  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  children,  it  is 
clear  that  some  such  course  would 
be  desirable.  There  is  very  little 
fear  that  even  a  moderate  preacher 
would,  under  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, find  himself  without  an  audi- 
ence, for  preaching  of  almost  any 
kind  is  still  popular  with  the  masses; 
and  for  a  very  bad  and  careless 
preacher,  it  might  be  a  wholesome 
check  to  feel  that  his  congregation 
had  it  in  their  power  to  pass  a  very 
intelligible  vote  of  censure  on  his 
performances,  without  withdrawing 
themselves,  in  the  last  resort,  as  at 
present,  from  public  worship  alto- 
gether. 

Yet  this  popular  interest  in  the 
question  of  preaching  is  strong  evi- 
dence, even  in  the  most  satiric  stric- 
tures which  it  has  called  forth,  of  the 
powerful  agency  which  still  belongs 
to  the  pulpit,  however  dormant  or 
imperfectly  exercised.  It  will  pro- 
bably not  be  without  its  good  results. 
The  preachers  themselves  are  evi- 
dently not  unaffected  by  it.  Trea- 
tises upon  preachers  and  preaching, 
from  the  hands  of  "the  cloth"  itself, 
have  been  abundant  lately.  Some 
few  of  those  which  are  least  profes- 
sional— as  taking  rather  the  his- 
torical, anecdotal,  and  critical  view 
of  the  subject — now  lie  before  us. 
Dean  Ramsay's  unpretending  little 
volume  '  Pulpit  Talk,'  is  merely  an 
amplification  of  two  popular  lectures 
delivered  before  the  Edinburgh  Phi- 
losophical Institution  —  pleasant, 
like  the  writer's  previous  volume, 
but  slight,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  circumstances.  The  Dean  is  an 
authority  to  whom  men  of  all  shades 
of  religious  opinion  will  listen  with 
respect ;  a  preacher  not  only  in  the 
pulpit  but  out  of  it,  whose  wise 
and  kindly  influence  has  been  wide- 
ly felt  for  good.  Mr  Hood's  volume 
— published  two  years  ago  under  the 
title  of  '  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trum- 
pets/ in  a  questionable  taste  which 
lie  has  adopted  from  some  of  the  old 
divines  whom  he  quotes — is  also  a 
reproduction  of  lectures  delivered 
before  a  Dissenters'  Training  Col- 
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lege,  and  is  much  more  elaborate 
and  more  professional, — not  free 
from  some  narrow  Nonconformist 
prejudices,  but  containing  much 
interesting  matter,  carefully  col- 
lected and  well  put  together.  Mr 
Neale  and  Mr  Baring- Gould  take 
but  a  limited  portion  of  the  ground 
—the  "Medieval"  and  "  Post- 
Mediaeval  Preachers."  Mr  Jackson 
seems  to  have  drawn  pretty  largely 
upon  his  predecessors,  or  from  the 
same  sources— repeating  not  un- 
f requently  their  mistakes  —  but 
producing  a  readable  book,  in 
spite  of  a  somewhat  haphazard 
arrangement.  A  good  many  of  the 
popular  anecdotes  which  all  the 
writers  give  us  are  well  known, 
especially  the  ludicrous  ones,  which 
are  the  most  apocryphal ;  but  there 
might  be  room  yet  for  a  popular 
history  of  the  pulpit,  which  none  of 
these  little  books,  or  others  of  a 
similar  type,  either  supply,  or  pro- 
bably have  aspired  to  supply. 

The  pulpit  has  gone  through  as 
many  phases  of  life  as  the  Chris- 
tian Church  itself.  Of  the  great 
preachers  of  primitive  times  we 
know  comparatively  little,  with 
some  two  or  three  exceptions. 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
and  the  two  Gregories  live  still  in 
their  homilies  which  have  been  pre- 
served ;  but  we  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  the  style  or 
effects  of  their  ordinary  preaching. 
Augustine  has  left  on  record  both 
precept  and  example  as  to  one  essen- 
tial duty  of  a  preacher — to  preach 
so  as  to  be  understood  of  the  peo- 
ple. Of  all  temptations  to  be 
avoided,  he  warns  the  Christian 
orator  against  the  use  of  "  sesqui- 
pedaKa  verla."  "  What  profits  the 
golden  key,"  he  says,  "  if  it  will  not 
open  the  lock  ?  and  what  objection 
is  there  to  the  wooden  key,  if  it 
will  1 "  The  Bishop  of  Hippo  was 
essentially  a  preacher  to  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  far  less  eloquent  than 
John  of  the  "  Golden  Mouth,"  was 
perhaps  even  more  than  him  a 
model  for  the  teachers  whom  the 
Church  demands  at  present. 


When  these  great  voices  were 
silent,  there  followed  an  interval 
in  which  either  there  were  no  effec- 
tive masters  of  the  pulpit,  or  we  at 
least  have  lost  their  works  and  their 
names.  At  last,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  rose  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
—"the  last  of  the  Fathers."  He 
was  emphatically  the  preacher  in 
high  places.  Kings  and  nobles 
were  awed  by  the  wondrous  elo- 
quence of  his  language,  or  won  by 
the  persuasion  of  his  dovelike  eyes, 
and  pressed  to  take  from  his  hand* 
the  crosses  —  the  pledge  of  the 
Second  Crusade — as  fast  as  they 
could  be  supplied  by  tearing  up 
his  monastic  cowl.  But  after 
his  death,  something  like  a  dark 
age  of  preaching  seems  again  to 
have  followed.  Here  and  there 
lights  shone  out  of  the  gloom — 
solitary  "Lamps"  with  their  ac- 
companying "  Trumpets,"  as  Mr 
Hood  would  term  them.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  these  was  Anthony 
of  Padua,  who  wore  out  his  life 
(dying  at  thirty-six)  in  missionary 
labours  throughout  Italy.  Where- 
ever  he  went,  crowds  filled  the 
churches  at  early  daybreak  to  hear 
him.  He,  like  Augustine,  was  a 
preacher  to  the  people.  Allusions 
to  common  trades  and  occupations 
occur  continually  in  his  extant 
homilies.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
first  who  introduced  that  element 
of  humour  into  his  sermons  which 
(as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
hereafter)  was  carried  out  even  to 
abuse  by  many  of  his  successors. 
But  the  mere  skeletons  of  his 
preaching  which  have  come  down 
to  us  give  no  fair  specimens  of  his 
powers.  He  was  adopted  as  the 
patron  saint  of  Portugal ;  and  the 
Portuguese  Government,  in  1706,. 
conferred  on  him  formally  the  title 
of  "  Marshal-General "  of  the  army,, 
taking  care,  however,  to  pass  him 
regularly  but  rapidly  through  all 
the  intermediate  military  grades,, 
from  private  upwards.  They  as- 
signed him  an  annual  pay  of  150 
ducats  ;  and  for  many  years  sub- 
sequently an  image  of  the  saint,. 
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in  fall  uniform,  was  carried  on  a 
^hair  in  every  campaign  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  Philip  de 
Narni,  a  Capuchin  friar,  preached 
at  Rome  against  non-residence — 
the  standing  sore  of  an  established 
•church  from  his  times  down  to  our 
own,  against  which  successive  gene- 
rations of  preachers  took  up  their 
parable  in  vain  —  and  with  such 
effect,  that  thirty  bishops  who  heard 
him  are  said  to  have  rushed  back  in 
compunction  to  their  own  dioceses 
the  next  morning.  Jerome  Savona- 
rola, a  reformer  before  his  age,  thun- 
dered so  powerfully  at  Florence 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Papal 
court  under  Alexander  VI.,  that  the 
too  popular  preacher  was  brought  to 
the  stake  as  a  heretic.  If  he  was 
too  faithful  an  exponent  of  the  vices 
of  the  Papacy,  he  was  equally  hon- 
est in  his  denunciations  of  popular 
sins  ;  and  some  notion  of  the  fiery 
temperament  of  the  man — possibly 
even  some  excuse  for  his  persecutors 
— may  be  gathered  from  the  story 
told  of  his  sometimes  working  him- 
self up  to  such  a  pitch  of  righteous 
indignation  that  he  would  quit  the 
pulpit  suddenly  without  finishing 
his  sermon,  as  though  shaking  off 
the  dust  from  his  feet  against  such 
an  evil  generation. 

The  pulpit  oratory  of  the  middle 
ages  was,  of  course,  very  generally 
leavened  with  the  peculiar  tenets 
and  corruptions  of  Roman  doctrine. 
The  personages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  set  forth  as  having 
been  good  Catholics,  with  the  most 
utter  disregard  of  the  unities  of 
time  and  place,  and  with  an  effron- 
tery which  tells  its  own  tale  of 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
hearers.  The  French  ecclesiastics 
were  the  boldest  in  this  respect. 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  on  their  jour- 
ney to  Mount  Moriah,  are  represent- 
ed as  employing  themselves  by  the 
way  in  duly  reciting  aves  and  pater- 
nosters ;  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  at 
the  time  of  the  Annunciation,  is 
said  to  have  been  found  telling  her 
beads  and  reading  in  her  "Hours" — 
not  in  Latin,  however,  or  in  French, 


carefully  adds  the  preacher,  but  in 
Hebrew.  Father  Chatenier,  so  late 
as  1715,  speaks  of  "  L'abbe  Jesus :" 
Nicholas  de  Lyra  asserted  that  He 
was  of  the  order  of  Friars  Minorites. 
But  in  spite  of  this  and  other  draw- 
backs, there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  medieval  pulpit  from  time 
to  time  produced  men  who  were 
deeply  read  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
who  interpreted  them  with  a  depth 
of  thought  and  a  fulness  of  illustra- 
tion which,  if  often  mystical  and 
fanciful,  was  always  interesting  and 
attractive.  The  age  was  ignorant, 
credulous,  superstitious  ;  the  mass 
of  preachers  were  likely  to  share  its 
faults ;  but  the  great  names  of  the 
Church  were,  as  Dean  Ramsay  says, 
far  in  advance  of  their  age. 

The  ancient  mode  of  preaching 
was,  of  course,  extempore,  with 
what  amount  of  previous  prepara- 
tion would  depend  on  the  powers 
or  habits  of  the  preacher.  The  ser- 
mons of  Origen  are  the  first  which 
are  recorded  as  having  been  taken 
down  by  short-hand  writers ;  and 
it,  was  probably  not  until  a  date 
comparatively  recent  that  any 
preacher  thought  of  actually  writ- 
ing out  his  sermon  at  length  before- 
hand, with  the  view  of  deliver- 
ing it  from  memory,  as  has  been 
the  habit  with  many  of  the 
most  successful  modern  extempore 
preachers.  The  practice  of  reading 
from  a  manuscript  seems  only  to 
have  come  in  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  even  then  to  have  been 
for  a  long  time  exceptional  and  un- 
popular. The  Puritans,  with  one 
consent,  and  with  a  torrent  of  viru- 
lent abuse,  as  was  their  fashion, 
scouted  it.  Even  after  the  Re- 
storation, it  was  only  tolerated,  and 
not  always  that.  An  ordinance 
issued  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  in  1674  de- 
clares that  the  practice  "took  its 
beginning  from  the  disorders  of  the 
times,"  and  forbids  "that  supine 
and  slothful  way  of  preaching  "  to 
be  used  at  the  universities  in  future. 
But  it  crept  in  again,  and  maintains 
its  ground — whether  for  good  or 
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evil  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire. 
Some  of  the  best  modern  preachers 
have  failed  entirely  in  extempore 
efforts.  Sanderson,  though  he  had 
an  excellent  memory,  declared  after 
one  trial  that  he  would  never  make 
the  attempt  again  ;  and  Massillon, 
who  always  committed  his  sermons 
carefully  to  memory,  on  one  occa- 
sion broke  down  entirely  before  the 
king,  when  once  he  had  lost  him- 
self. 

-  When  classical  literature  was 
almost  the  only  literature  in  exist- 
ence, it  was  natural  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pulpit  should  be  largely 
leavened  with  allusions,  and  even 
quotations,  from  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  If  a  man  was  not  a  clas- 
sical scholar,  he  was  no  scholar  at 
all.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind 
readers  of  our  own  Jeremy  Taylor ; 
but  it  would  be  curious  to  learn 
what  the  simple  parishioners  of  the 
little  church  of  Llanvihangel  Aber- 
brythic,  where  he  preached  occasion- 
ally while  living  at  Golden  Grove, 
could  have  thought  of  his  sermons, 
richly  jewelled  as  they  are  with 
Pagan  learning.  Some  of  the  French 
and  Italian  preachers  were  far  more 
pedantic  in  their  display.  They 
quoted  from  profane  authors  far 
more  largely  than  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. Cornelius  Musso,  Bishop  of 
Bitonto,  preaching  on  the  Ascension 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  speaks  of 
Christ  as  dying  like  Hercules,  rising 
like  Apollo  or  Esculapius,  ascend- 
ing to  heaven  as  a  true  Bellerophon, 
**  a  second  Perseus,  who  had  slain 
the  Medusa  who  changed  men  into 
stones."  Another  Bishop  of  the 
same  date  paints  Him  as  "  the 
young  Horatius,  who  had  slain  the 
three  Curiatii  of  ambition,  covet- 
ousness,  and  sensuality ;  the  Her- 
cules who  destroyed  the  Cerberus 
with  three  heads."  The  same  pre- 
late quotes  continually  from  "le 
grand  Virgile,"  as  he  calls  him ; 
and  Peter  Marini,  confessor  to 
Rene"  Count  of  Provence,  a  preacher 


not  over-scrupulous  in  his  style  of 
illustration,  gives  a  quotation  from 
Ovid's  '  Remedium  Amoris' !  The 
Spanish  preachers  went  farther 
still,  and  with  worse  than  bad  taste 
forced  even  the  fables  of  Adonis 
and  Danae  into  illustrations  of 
their  sacred  subject.'"  Even  the 
homely  Latimer  quotes  Terence — 
and  quotes  him  wrong.  Philip  Cos- 
peau,  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  has  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  eminent 
French  preacher  who  reverted  to 
the  primitive  and  praiseworthy  cus- 
tom of  citing  the  Scriptures  in  evi- 
dence instead  of  Pagan  authors. 

Humour  and  anecdote  were  in 
frequent  use  with  medieval  and 
post-medieval  preachers,  especially 
with  the  French  and  Germans, 
though  Gabriel  Barletti  of  Naples 
set  an  early  example  of  it.  Jean 
Raulin,  who  preached  in  Paris 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  remarkable  for  the 
quaintness  of  his  fables  and  apo- 
logues. One  of  his  best,  satirically 
aimed  at  the  power  of  the  nobles 
and  the  claims  of  the  regular  priest- 
hood, is  given  by  Mr  Baring-Gould 
in  a  diluted  modern  form,  which  is 
a  very  doubtful  improvement.  We 
prefer,  even  for  brevity's  sake,  to 
translate  the  Latin. 

"The  lion  summoned  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  and  the  ass  into  chapter, 
that  they  might  confess  their  sins, 
and  that  he  might  impose  penance 
on  them  according  to  their  guilt. 
The  wolf  came  and  confessed  him- 
self thus  : — 1 1  have  sinned,  in  that 
I  have  eaten  a  sheep  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  belong  to  me ;  but 
I  hold  this  as  of  ancient  privilege 
from  my  forefathers,  who  have  ever 
exercised  the  right — father,  grand- 
father, great-grandfather,  and  great- 
great-grandfather — so  that  the  me- 
mory of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary  but  that  wolves  have  al- 
ways eaten  sheep.'  '  Is  it  so  V  said 
the  lion  ;  '  have  you  really  such 
prescriptive  right  V  And  when  the 


*  '  Predicatoriana, '  par  G.   P.    Philomueste':     Dijon,  1841.      To  this  rare  and 
curious_ volume  these  pages  (and  possibly  many  others)  are  considerably  indebted. 
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wolf  replied,  '  Yea/  lie  imposed  on 
him  for  that  great  crime  a  single 
paternoster. 

"Next  came  the  fox,  who  con- 
fessed that  he  had  done  ill,  in  that 
lie  had  eaten  sundry  capons  and 
hens  not  his  own  ;  but  then  he  had 
a  right,  from  all  precedent  of  anti- 
quity, so  to  eat  them.  And  so  in 
like  manner  he  was  absolved  for  a 
single  paternoster. 

"  Last  came  the  ass,  and  confessed 
that  he  was  guilty  of  three  mortal 
sins.  First,  he  had  eaten  some  hay 
that  had  been  dropped  by  some- 
body's carts  along  the  banks  and 
bushes.  *  A  grave  sin,  O  ass ! '  said 
the  lion ,  '  to  have  eaten  what  was  not 
your  master's.'  Secondly,  he  had 
committed  a  nuisance  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  monastery.  'Aheinous  crime/ 
said  the  lion,  *  defiling  sacred 
ground  ! '  The  third  offence  could 
hardly  by  any  persuasion  be  wrung 
out  of  him.  At  last,  with  much 
doleful  braying  and  groaning,  he 
said  he  had  sung — or  brayed,  after 
his  manner — in  harmony  with  the 
pious  brethren  who  were  singing  in 
choir.  The  lion  answered  that 
this  was  the  gravest  sin  of  all, 
to  have  made  a  discord  in  the  holy 
brethren's  music.  So  the  ass  was 
horribly  scourged  for  his  little 
offences,  while  the  wolf  and  the 
fox  were  dismissed,  with  full  absolu- 
tion, to  enjoy  their  hereditary  pri- 
vileges." 

Oliver  Maillard,  a  Cordelier,  one 
of  the  preachers  to  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  was  another  of  those  early 
divines  who  acted  on  Horace's  max- 
im, that  a  jest  may  sometimes  do 
duty  for  a  sermon.  He  was  as 
bold,  however,  as  he  was  humorous, 
and  launched  his  bitter  jests  against 
ladies  of  high  degree,  judges  on 
the  bench,  and  even  Louis  himself, 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  point. 
A  courtier  told  him  the  King 
threatened  to  have  him  thrown 
into  the  Seine.  "  Tell  his  majesty/' 
said  Maillard,  "  that  even  then  I 
shall  get  to  heaven  by  water  soon- 
er than  he  will  with  all  his  post- 
horses."  The  establishment  of 


posts  through  France  was  just  then 
the  King's  favourite  project,  and 
Louis  was  wise  enough  to  laugh 
and  forgive  him. 

Another  remarkable  preacher  of 
nearly  the  same  date,  and  of  very 
similar  style,  was  Michael  Menot, 
also  a  Cordelier.  Modern  criticism 
commonly  treats  him  as  a  mere- 
ecclesiastical  buffoon,  and  quotes 
his  sermons  as  instances  of  the  bad 
taste  and  grossness  of  his  times. 
The  character  of  those  times  was 
gross,  it  is  true,  and  the  prevalent 
vices,  both  amongst  laity  and  ec- 
clesiastics, were  gross  ;  and  Father 
Menot  spared  neither.  His  diction, 
his  illustrations,  his  points,  were 
adapted  to  his  audience ;  and  it  was 
the  habit  of  the  day,  good  or  evil, 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  Mr  Dis- 
raeli, who  was  probably  the  first  Eng- 
lish writer  who  dug  much  into  the 
printed  volume  of  his  Sermons — 
which  is  scarce  enough,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated editions — places  him  not  un- 
fairly among  "  Jocular  Preachers ; " 
but  if  he  had  been  nothing  more 
than  this,  he  would  have  hardly  been 
called  by  his  countrymen  Langtic 
d'or.  Menot's  sermons,  written  in 
a  medieval  Latin  interlarded  with 
French,  are  full  of  quaint  conceits, 
and  homely,  often  coarse,  illustra- 
tions, pushed  not  seldom  to  a  point 
which  to  our  taste  is  palpable 
buffoonery :  but  upon  the  ruder 
audience  of  his  day  such  preaching 
would  tell  with  considerable  effect. 
Some  of  his  more  extraordinary 
ebullitions  have  been  quoted  quite 
often  enough  by  collectors  of  such 
specimens  ;  but  his  exposition 
of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal, 
though  the  details  are  here  and 
there  ludicrous  and  coarse,  as 
might  be  naturally  expected  from 
such  a  subject  in  such  hands, 
shows  very  considerable  descrip- 
tive power;  and  his  additions 
to  the  Scripture  narrative,  not 
much  more  unwarrantable  than 
those  of  some  modern  expositors, 
are  forcible  and  graphic  enough  to 
impress  the  moral  strongly  on  an 
unlettered  auditory.  When  he 
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describes  the  younger  son  as  the 
spoilt  child  who  had  always  had  his 
own  way,  coming  to  his  father — "  as 
bold  as  the  Pope  himself  " — and 
asking  to  have  his  portion  of  goods  ; 
pleading  that,  as  the  father  surely  did 
not  mean  to  disinherit  him  "  when 
it  should  please  Providence  to  do  so 
much  for  the  children  as  to  take 
their  father  out  of  the  world,"  the 
inevitable  legacy  might  as  well  come 
tioiv, — he  boldly  appeals  to  the 
young  men  amongst  his  audience, 
whether  such  be  not,  in  too  many 
•cases,  "the  form  and  pattern  of 
their  own  life."  When  he  blames 
the  father  as  too  indulgent  for  com- 
plying, and  urges  on  parents  the 
sin  of  supplying  money  which  they 
know  will  be  spent  in  riot  and 
extravagance,  he  touches  a  point 
which  modern  expositors  have  per- 
haps too  entirely  overlooked.  When 
he  shows  the  prodigal  thrust  out 
with  insult  and  contumely  by  the 
false  friends  on  whom  he  has 
lavished  his  money ;  when  the 
rich  man  to  whom  he  goes  to  ask  for 
•employment  mocks  at  his  white 
hands  and  fair  cheeks,  asks  him 
•"  what  work  he  can  do,"  and  gets 
the  humbled  answer  that  he  "  has 
never  learned  to  do  anything,"  bat 
that  he  "  will  be  content  with  very 
low  wages,"  —  there  is  a  homely 
pathos  in  these  additional  touches 
which  might  not  be  without  its  ef- 
fect upon  an  impressionable  hearer, 
and  which  has  not  been  reached  by 
modern  preachers  who  have  taken 
quite  as  great  liberties  in  "improv- 
ing" the  sacred  text.  Even  when 
Menot  accommodates  his  lessons 
so  entirely  to  the  fashions  of 
the  time  as  to  dress  out  the 
prodigal  youth,  when  setting  forth 
on  his  travels,  in  a  "  pourpoint 
fringed  with  velvet,  a  Florence  cap, 
-a  shirt  of  fine  linen,  puckered  at  the 
neck,  scarlet  boots  of  perfect  fit, 
-and  a  cloak  of  damask  silk  floating 
at  his  back,"  and  returning  home 
to  his  father's  house  clad  in  "a 
•scanty  rochet  which  scarcely  cover- 
ed his  hams," — he  does  but  trans- 
late literally  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
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the  spirit  of  the  sacred  original, 
and  set  forth  vividly  to  men  of  the 
sixteenth  century  an  ancient  par- 
able in  sixteenth-century  language. 
There  is  no  more  intentional  bur- 
lesque of  Scripture  in  Menot's  ser- 
mon than  in  the  works  of  an  un- 
known and  forgotten  artist,  pro- 
bably as  reverent  a  student  of  the 
Gospel  as  the  more  learned  or  more 
fastidious  reader, which  may  still  be 
seen,  as  we  have  seen  them,  hang- 
ing on  the  walls  of  English  farm- 
houses and  cottages.  There  the 
prodigal  takes  his  leave,  dressed  in 
scarlet  coat,  hessian  boots,  and  stiff 
choker  of  the  period — when  George 
the  Third  was  king ;  mounting  his 
tilbury,  the  fast  vehicle  of  that  day, 
which  a  groom  in  top-boots  is  hold- 
ing. The  father  is  in  the  costume 
of  the  British  farmer,  with  two  ple- 
thoric bags  of  money  in  his  hand. 
The  whole  series  of  six  or  seven 
plates  is  equally  grotesque ;  but  their 
queer  anachronisms  no  more  imply 
any  irreverence  on  the  part  of  the 
designer  than  on  that  of  the  rude 
villagers  who  still  admire  them. 
They  were  the  product  of  the  same 
era  of  taste  which  thought  it  the 
correct  thing  to  play  Cato  in  a  full- 
bottomed  wig  and  laced  coat,  such 
as  Addison  himself  might  have  worn 
on  grand  occasions,  and  when,  as  a 
curious  counterpoise,  plethoric  Brit- 
ish kings  and  their  gouty  ministers 
were  exposed  in  effigy  by  a  grateful 
country  to  all  the  rigours  of  a 
London  climate  in  an  unmitigated 
Roman  toga  and  sandals.  Let  the 
reader  who  chances  to  fall  in  with 
any  of  these  quaint  old  Bible  prints 
in  his  rural  wanderings,  study  them 
curiously,  but,  if  possible,  with  a 
grave  face,  for  the  sake  of  some 
stander  -  by  who  may  be  more 
shocked  at  levity  on  such  subjects 
than  at  anachronisms  of  costume. 
An  inward  smile  will  do  no  harm 
to  any  one.  The  truth  of  the  para- 
ble is  independent  either  of  Father 
Menot's  scarlet  boots,  or  the  British 
artist's  hessians. 

The  history  of  the  prodigal  was 
a  favourite  subject  with  the  Fran- 
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ciscan  preachers.  It  gave  ample 
scope  for  the  dramatic  details  in 
which  they  delighted  and  excelled. 
Philip  Bosquier,  another  of  the 
order,  who  lived  nearly  a  century 
after  Menot,  took  that  worthy 
father's  very  original  sermon  as  a 
sort  of  text  for  a  course  of  fifty-two 
discourses  of  his  own,  which  he  com- 
posed and  printed  on  that  single 
parable.  In  burlesque  he  went  even 
beyond  his  model ;  but  there  are 
not  wanting  passages  in  which  sar- 
casm is  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
audience  with  a  point  which  might 
have  told  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
buffoonery.  He  thinks  it  "  a  mercy 
that  the  young  man  did  not  rob  his 
father  at  once,"  instead  of  going 
through  the  ceremony  of  asking  him 
for  the  money  :  many  modern  pro- 
digals (St  Francis,  his  own  founder, 
among  the  number)  had  done  so 
before,  and  would  do  it  now.  He, 
too,  dilates  on  the  culpability  of 
parents  in  the  matter  of  unrestrain- 
ed indulgence  and  neglect  of  disci- 
pline :  he  goes  farther,  and  accuses 
the  parents  of  his  own  day  as  not 
merely  winking  at  the  immorality 
of  their  sons,  but  even  setting  an 
immoral  example  in  their  own  per- 
sons. "Such  fathers,"  he  says, 
"are  devourers  of  their  own  off- 
spring in  a  worse  sense  than  Saturn 
of  old."  Such  mothers  are  like  the 
apes  who  crush  and  strangle  their 
little  ones  in  the  foolish  ardour  of 
their  embraces.  ""  O  blind  affec- 
tion !"  he  exclaims,  "  O  worse  than 
apish  love  !  Ccecus  amor  prolis  !  " 
"  They  will  not  even  have  the  pa- 
tience to  wait,"  he  says,  "  for  their 
daughters'  corruption  in  due  course, 
when  they  shall  come  to  years  of 
discretion."  The  biting  sarcasm  of 
Horace  was  evidently  in  the  mind 
of  the  classical  Franciscan,  and  he 
adds  to  it  a  point  of  his  own.  He 
enters,  as  may  be  conceived,  into 
profuse  detail  of  the  items  of  the 
prodigal's  extravagance ;  but  though 
the  description  is  spun  out  with  a 
prolix  verbosity  wearying  enough 
to  the  modern  reader,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  imagery  in  his  illustra- 
tions which  may  have  been  very  at- 


tractive to  those  who  were  entirely 
dependent  for  their  intellectual  sen- 
sations on  the  harangues  of  the 
preacher,  few  and  far  between.  The 
scenes  of  a  prodigal's  life  have  sel- 
dom been  painted  in  more  lively 
colours.  Bosquier  dwells  much,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  story,  on  the 
indignity  of  a  youth  of  high  birth 
and  breeding  being  set  to  feed  hogs,, 
of  all  employments ;  and  he  con- 
cludes this  portion  of  his  subject 
with  the  strong  remark,  that  as  he 
had  chosen  to  live  the  life  of  a  hogr 
so  with  the  hogs  he  was  at  last 
sent  to  feed.  Anticipating  a  fa- 
vourite practice  of  some  modem 
preachers,  who  are  fond  of  put- 
ting forward  supposed  doubts  and 
objections  which  would  other- 
wise never  have  entered  into  the 
heads  of  the  most  sceptical  audi- 
ence, Father  Bosquier  starts  this 
query,  towards  the  close  of  the  par- 
able, where  the  young  man  deter- 
mines to  "arise  and  go  to  his 
father  "— "  Why  did  he  not  write  ?" 
and  he  answers,  that  probably  such 
an  ill-conditioned  youth  could  nei- 
ther write  -nor  read ;  not  because 
his  father  had  neglected  to  send 
him  to  school,  but  that  it  was  as 
impossible  to  teach  him  letters  "  as 
a  pig  to  play  the  trumpet." 

A  popular  German  preacher  in 
the  next  century  —  Abraham  de 
Santa  Clara — seems  to  have  studied 
Menot's  and  Bosquier's  exposition 
of  the  parable,  and  to  have  endeav- 
oured to  emulate  their  fulness  of 
illustration.  The  German  satirist 
is  not  less  pungent,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  heavier  and  coarser,  than 
his  French  predecessors.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  prodigal  was  pro- 
bably "  an  Irishman."  What  spe- 
cial spite  the  preacher  had  against 
the  Irish  does  not  appear,  as  he 
gives  no  reasons  for  fixing  on  the 
nationality.  His  sermon  is  full 
of  ponderous  Latin  puns ;  but  there 
are  points  here  and  there  which  no 
doubt  would  tell  upon  a  German 
congregation,  over -given  to  the 
frequenting  of  wine-shops.  "It 
might  be  said  of  the  prodigal "  (re- 
marks the  preacher)  "as  of  Joseph, 
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'  an  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him ; ' 
an  evil  beast,  indeed  ;  an  evil  beast 
is  the  Golden  Griffin  ;  an  evil  beast 
is  the  Golden  Eagle,  the  Golden 
Buck,  and  the  Golden  Bear."  These 
tavern-beasts  had  so  dealt  with 
him,  that  "  his  breeches  were  as 
full  of  holes  as  a  fishing-net." 
The  prodigal's  extravagant  equip- 
ments were  a  favourite  and  fertile 
theme  with  these  scenic  preachers. 
Bosquier's  and  Santa  Clara's  de- 
scriptions read  like  Court  tailors' 
bills  ;  and  the  latter  adds,  in  pro- 
test against  the  new-fangled  cos- 
tumes of  the  day,  that  it  would 
soon  be  necessary  to  establish  uni- 
versities of  tailors,  and  grant  them 
degrees  as  "  doctors  of  fashion." 
Petit  Andre,  discoursing  one  day 
on  the  same  text  when  Madame 
de  la  Tremouille  was  present  in- 
cognita, took  occasion  to  paint  the 
youth's  retinue  as  follows  : — "  He 
had  six  splendid  dapple-grey  horses, 
a  grand  carriage  of  crimson  velvet 
laced  with  gold,  a  rich  hammercloth 
covered  with  coats  of  arms,  pages 
and  lacqueys  in  yellow  liveries 
faced  with  black  and  white."  It 
was  the  very  carriage  and  liveries 
in  which  her  ladyship  had  come 
to  the  sermon. 

This  Father  Andre,  familiarly 
called  "  Le  Petit "  (Boullanger  was 
his  family  name),  was  a  friar  of 
the  order  of  Reformed  Augustins, 
who  preached  during  many  Advents 
and  Lents  before  Louis  XIII.  and 
XIV.  He  was  a  jester  by  nature, 
and  used  his  talent  in  a  fashion 
which  is  certainly  startling  to  the 
sober  taste  of  a  modern  congrega- 
tion. But  if  the  opinion  of  those 
critics  who  were  nearly  his  contem- 
poraries is  to  be  trusted,  he  was 
much  more  than  a  mere  jester. 
"  He  did  not  always  make  those 
laugh  who  listened  to  him,"  says 
Gueret ;  "  he  spoke  truths  which 
sent  bishops  back  to  their  dio- 
ceses, and  made  many  a  coquette 
blush.  He  had  the  art  of  biting 
while  he  smiled."  Far  from  prid- 
ing himself  upon  the  laugh  which 
he  sometimes  raised  when  in  the 
pulpit,  he  punished  himself  for 


such  indulgence  of  his  natural 
humour  by  corporal  "  discipline," 
and  his  private  life  was  in  all  re- 
spects that  of  a  devout  and  austere 
Churchman.  A  writer,  who  speaks 
of  having  been  often  present  at  his 
sermons,  declares  that  he  himself 
had  never  heard  the  preacher  in- 
dulge in  any  of  those  buffooneries 
with  which  he  was  commonly  cre- 
dited ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
many  current  anecdotes  of  his  ec- 
centricities have  as  little  founda- 
tion in  fact  as  some  which  are  told 
of  a  well-known  modern  preacher. 
Some  of  the  best  attested  show  that 
the  Little  Father's  jests  must  often 
have  been  carefully-planted  home- 
thrusts  to  his  auditors.  Preaching 
on  the  casting-out  of  the  devil 
which  was  dumb, — "Know  you, 
brethren,  what  a  dumb  devil  is  1 
I  will  tell  you — it  is  a  lawyer  at 
the  feet  of  his  confessor.  In  court, 
these  gentlemen  chatter  like  pies  ; 
but  at  the  confessional,  devil  a  word 
can  one  draw  out  of  them — doemo- 
nium  muiiim — a  dumb  devil  in- 
deed." Preaching  before  M.  de 
Perefixe,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  he 
saw  the  prelate  asleep.  He  called 
out  loudly  to  the  Suisse  on  duty, 
"  Shut  the  doors  !  the  shepherd  is 
asleep  ;  the  sheep  will  get  out ;  to 
whom  am  I  to  preach  the  word  of 
God  %  "  The  Archbishop  was  very 
soon  awake,  and  remained  so  to 
the  end  of  the  sermon.  Andre*  had 
no  liking  for  the  Jesuits.  He  was 
requested  on  one  occasion  by  them 
to  deliver  the  usual  panegyric  on 
their  founder.  He  complied  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  oration  intro- 
duced an  imaginary  dialogue,  in 
which  St  Ignatius  asked  of  Heaven 
a  locality  for  the  operations  of  his 
new  Order.  "  But  where  to  place 
you  1  the  deserts  have  been  assigned 
to  St  Benedict  and  St  Bruno  ;  St 
Bernard  occupies  the  valleys,  St 
Francis  the  country  towns — where 
are  you  to  be  quartered  ? "  "  Ah  ! 
master,"  replies  the  saint,  "  put  us 
only  in  some  place  where  there  is 
something  to  get  —  in  the  large 
towns,  for  example — and  trust  us 
to  do  the  rest."  Nor  does  Andre 
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seem  to  have  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  monastic  orders  in 
general.  From  the  pulpit  of  a 
monastery  which  had  lately  been 
struck  with  lightning,  he  returned 
thanks  to  Heaven,  which  always 
"  took  such  care  of  its  own."  "  Do 
we  need  further  proof,"  said  he, 
"  than  what  has  just  happened  to 
this  pious  house  in  which  I  am 
preaching  ?  The  lightning  fell  on 
the  library,  and  consumed  it,  with- 
out hurting  a  single  monk.  Had 
it  unhappily  struck  the  refectory, 
what  numbers  would  have  been 
killed!  Mon  dieu  !  what  would 
have  been  the  desolation  !  " 

Not  only  jest  and  anecdote  and 
grimace  were  used  by  some  of 
these  lively  divines,  but  they  even 
took  with  them  occasionally  into 
the  pulpit  certain  of  what  less 
grave  actors  would  call  "  proper- 
ties," to  help  the  action  of  the 
scene.  The  celebrated  Father  Hon- 
ore,  preaching  one  Lent  upon  the 
vanity  of  human  life,  suddenly  pro- 
duced a  skull,  which  he  made  the 
subject  of  a  monologue,  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  Hamlet  in  the 
tragedy.  "  Thou  wast  the  skull  of 
a  magistrate — was  it  not  so  ?  He 
who  makes  no  answer  assents." 
Fixing  on  the  ghastly  image  the 
cap  of  a  judge — "  Ha ! "  said  he, 
'•'hast  thou  never  sold  justice  for 
gold  ?  Hast  thou  never  entered 
into  a  villanous  compact  with  ad- 
vocates or  procureurs  -  general  1  " 
Then  he  would  throw  aside  the 
skull,  and  produce  another,  on 
which  he  put  a  woman's  head-dress. 
"  Thou  wast  the  head  of  one  of 
these  ladies  of  fashion,  it  may  be ; 
where  now  are  those  bright  eyes, 
which  rolled  so  wantonly  ?  those 
pretty  lips,  which  formed  such 
winning  smiles  ? "  So  he  would 
go  through  a  series  of  imaginary 
characters,  having  the  proper  cos- 
tume ready  for  each,  producing 
such  effect  as  may  be  conceived. 
But  he  was  an  earnest  man,  and  a 
successful  preacher,  in  spite  of  what 
we  might  call  his  buffooneries. 
"  He  distracts  the  ear,"  said  Bour- 
daloue  of  him,  "  but  he  also  rends 


the  heart."  These  dramatic  effects 
have  been  made  use  of  by  modern 
preachers.  Mr  Jackson  tells  us 
of  a  Yorkshire  Methodist  preacher, 
familiarly  called  "  Our  Billy,"  who 
"  has  been  known  to  take  a  pair  of 
scales  into  the  pulpit,  and  literally 
to  weigh  in  the  balance  the  several 
characters  he  described."  White- 
field  produced  great  effect  upon  his 
hearers  on  one  occasion,  by  an 
illustration  which  appealed,  some- 
thing in  the  same  way,  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  to  the  ear.  "  You  seem 
to  think  salvation  an  easy  matter. 
Oh !  just  as  easy  as  for  me  to 
catch  that  insect  passing  by  me." 
He  made  a  grasp  at  a  fly,  real  or 
imaginary.  Then  he  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  opened  his  hand — "  But 
I  have  missed  it ! " 

The  English  pulpit,  during  the 
period  which  we  have  glanced  at, 
was  duller,  if  more  decorous.  There 
were  few  names  of  mark,  and  but 
little  reliable  account  of  their 
preaching  has  come  down  to  us. 
Hugh  Latimer,  who  made  Paul's 
Cross  ring  some  half-century  later, 
and  who  had  in  him  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  foreign  hu- 
moristic  preachers  who  have  been 
noticed,  complains  bitterly  of  the 
low  ebb  to  which  preaching  had  fal- 
len in  England.  He  speaks  of  the 
"strawberry  preachers,"  whose  sea- 
son was  but  once  a-year.  "  How 
few  there  be  throughout  this  realm 
that  give  meat  to  their  flock  as  they 
should  do,  the  visitors  can  best  tell. 
Too  few,  too  few — the  more  is  the 
pity;  and  never  so  few  as  now." 
A  preacher  at  Paul's  Cross,  a  little 
later,  complains  of  the  lack  of 
preachers,  even  at  the  universities : 
"  There  is  not  now  in  all  Oxford 
more  than  six  or  seven  preachers." 
Latimer's  own  preaching  may  be 
well  described  in  the  words  which 
he  himself  uses  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons : — 

"  I  have  a  manner  of  teaching 
which  is  very  tedious  to  them  that 
be  learned.  I  am  wont  even  to 
repeat  those  things  which  I  have 
said  before,  which  repetitions  are 
nothing  pleasant  to  the  learned  : 
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but  it  is  no  matter — I  care  not  for 
them ;  I  seek  more  the  profit  of 
those  which  be  ignorant  than  to 
please  learned  men.  Therefore  I 
oftentimes  repeat  such  things  which 
be  needful  for  them  to  know,  for  I 
would  so  speak  that  they  might  be 
edified  withal." 

His  Sermon  on  the  Plough  is  an 
excellent  instance  of  his  homely 
but  forcible  expositions,  but  is  per- 
haps too  well  known  for  quotation. 
Those  "  on  the  card  " — or  it  should 
rather  be  on  the  "  cards  " — are  an 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  he 
turned  to  his  purpose  ideas  which 
might  have  seemed  most  foreign  to 
his  subject.  He  had  the  great  art 
of  the  preacher,  that  of  bringing 
forth  "  things  new  and  old."  He 
abounds  in  anecdotes,  and  some 
well-known  jests  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  his  variegated  pages. 
The  tracing  the  cause  of  the  Good- 
win Sands  to  the  existence  of  Ten- 
terden  steeple  is  one  of  the  many 
stories  told — and  well  told — in  his 
pages.  He  is  occasionally  coarse, 
bitter,  violent,  and  even  almost 
directly  personal,  as  was  the  fashion 
of  his  time.  He  made  home-thrusts 
at  bishops  and  clergy,  which  must 
have  been  very  disagreeable  for 
them  to  hear ;  but  he  does  not 
spare  the  other  learned  professions. 
He  longs  to  fit  some  judges  that 
he  wots  of  with  a  "  Tyburn  tippet  " 
in  lieu  of  the  judicial  ermine — "  It 
will  never  be  merry  in  England  till 
we  have  the  skins  of  such  ; "  and 
when  he  has  to  speak  of  the  woman 
who  "  had  suffered  many  things  of 
many  physicians,"  he  observes  that 
well  she  might,  "  for  physicians 
nowadays  seek  only  their  own 
profits."  Latimer,  with  his  yeo- 
man's birth  and  independent  spirit, 
was  a  true  Englishman  to  the  core. 
One  can  fancy  the  men  round  Paul's 
Cross  applauding,  as  they  did  aud- 
ibly enough  at  times,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  English  bow  as  "  that  gift  of 
God  which  He  hath  given  us  to 
excel  all  other  nations  withal." 

Proverbs  have  been  largely  used 
by  all  popular  preachers  who  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  masses. 


One  need  not  quote  the  example  of 
St  Paul,  but  the  great  medieval 
preachers  are  full  of  them.  Ber- 
nard and  Peter  of  Blois  made  fre- 
quent use  of  them.  The  French 
humoristic  preachers  who  have 
been  noticed  —  Menot  and  Petit 
Andre  and  Maillard  —  naturally 
seized  upon  such  a  ready  means  of 
appeal  to  the  dull  popular  intelli- 
gence. Latimer  rejoiced  in  them, 
no  matter  how  homely.  But  per- 
haps the  most  extraordinary  use 
ever  made  of  proverbs  in  the  pul- 
pit was  in  a  sermon  preached  and 
printed  by  one  Mr  Burgess,  on  the 
devils  entering  into  the  herd  of 
swine.  He  entitled  it,  "  The  Devil 
driving  and  drowning  his  Hogs  ; " 
and  he  divided  his  discourse  into 
three  heads,  inasmuch  as,  he  re- 
marks, "the  devil  here  verified 
these  old  English  proverbs:"  1. 
"  The  devil  will  play  at  small  game 
rather  than  none  at  all ; "  2.  "  They 
run  fast  whom  the  devil  drives  ; " 
3.  "  The  devil  brings  his  hogs  to  a 
fine  market."  And  in  spite  of— or 
even,  it  may  be,  in  consequence  of 
— this  more  than  homely  illustra- 
tion, those  who  have  read  the  ser- 
mon pronounce  it  to  have  been  not 
ill  adapted  to  impress  a  rude  and 
uncritical  audience. 

After  the  date  of  those  dramatic 
preachers,  as  they  may  be  called, 
there  appears  to  have  followed  a 
temporary  calm,  which  was  not 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  earnest- 
ness of  any  kind  in  the  unref  ormed 
branch  of  the  Church  Catholic.  It 
was  broken  first  in  France.  There 
arose  the  line  of  great  French 
preachers,  the  golden  age  of  the 
pulpit,  under  Louis  XIV.  and  XV. 
Their  reputation  was  coextensive 
with  Christendom,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  changes  of  style  and  taste, 
they  continue  models  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence to  this  day.  The  Court 
of  France  at  that  date  presented  a 
curious  contradiction.  Vice  was 
one  of  the  component  parts  of  good 
society;  and  so  was  the  Catholic 
religion,  at  least  so  far  as  outward 
observances  went.  The  King  at- 
tended the  public  oftices  of  the 
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Church  regularly  —  and  his  mis- 
tresses with  him.  His  courtiers 
followed,  in  both  respects,  the 
royal  example.  There  was  a  para- 
doxical kind  of  faith,  which  ac- 
cepted, and  apparently  realised,  the 
truths  of  Christianity  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church,  without  allowing 
them  to  have  any  practical  influence 
on  the  conduct  of  life.  Something 
like  it  was  seen,  perhaps,  in  Eng- 
land under  the  Stuarts ;  but  the 
phenomena  were  not  so  remarkable. 
The  Court  preachers  at  Versailles 
were  admirably  fitted  for  their  of- 
fice. They  were  men  who  might 
not  have  found  their  vocation,  like 
some  of  the  great  preachers  before 
them,  in  missions  to  the  heathen 
at  home  and  abroad ;  they  were 
not  born  to  be  voices  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  were  they  the  mere 
"players  upon  a  pleasant  instru- 
ment/' to  whom  kings  and  cour- 
tiers might  love  to  listen  as  an  in- 
tellectual excitement,  and  who  care- 
fully avoided,  as  Court  preachers 
before  and  since  have  done,  any 
such  too -plain  delivery  of  their 
message  as  might  offend  the  ears  of 
their  royal  and  illustrious  auditory. 
The  first  of  this  brilliant  line  of 
orators  was  Jacques  Bossuet,  who 
received  his  early  education  at  the 
Jesuits'  College  in  his  native  town 
of  Dijon,  and  subsequently  at  the 
College  of  Navarre  at  Paris.  There, 
before  he  was  sixteen,  the  fame  of 
his  remarkable  talents  and  learning 
had  reached  even  the  fashionable 
circles  of  the  capital.  At  one  of 
the  celebrated  soirees  at  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet,  the  Marquis  de 
Feuquieres  spoke  in  raptures  of 
the  extraordinary  promise  of  a 
protege  of  his  who  was  studying 
for  the  Church.  He  undertook 
that,  if  allowed  a  few  minutes  of 
solitude  for  collecting  his  thoughts, 
the  young  student  should  preach 
an  extempore  sermon  on  any  text 
which  might  be  given  him.  The 
company,  by  whom  any  literary 
novelty  was  welcomed  with  enthu- 
siasm, at  once  challenged  the  Mar- 
quis to  the  proof.  Young  Bossuet 


was  sent  for,  and  in  Madame  de 
Rambouillet's    salon,    before    that 
brilliant  and  critical  audience,  the 
young  preacher  of  sixteen  delivered 
his  first  sermon  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.     Voltaire  remarked  that  he 
had  never  heard  any  one  preach 
so  early — or  so  late.     The  Bishop 
of  Lisieux,  who  was  then  in  Paris, 
heard  of  the  precocious  perform- 
ance j  and  Bossuet  was  invited  to 
display  his  powers  a  second  time, 
before  himself  and  two  other  pre- 
lates.    They  were  equally  astonish- 
ed and  charmed  ;  and  Cardinal  de 
Bausset,  who  tells  the  story,  fairly 
remarks  that  their  verdict  as  to 
the  true  qualifications  of  a  preacher 
was  more  reliable  than  that  of  the 
wits  and  courtiers   of    the    salons 
of  Rambouillet.     The  gifts  which 
could  impress  two  such  audiences 
must  have  been  remarkable  indeed. 
Bossuet  distinguished  himself,  soon 
after  his  ordination,  as  a  contro- 
versialist against  the  Protestants  in 
the  diocese  of  Metz ;    but  it  was 
not  until  his    thirty-second    year 
that    he    had    an   opportunity  of 
preaching  before  the  Court ;   and 
even  this,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  an  unusually  early  age  for  such 
an  honour.     He  had  lost  none  of 
his  youthful  powers.     He  preached 
six  courses  of  Lent  sermons,  and 
four  in  Advent,  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles, and  moved  his  courtly  audi- 
ence by  turns  to  tears  and  admira- 
tion by  his  nervous  eloquence.    Yet 
these  grand  sermons,  though  not  ex- 
tempore, were  merely  hastily  dashed 
on  paper   and  roughly  corrected ; 
and  he  is  said  never  to  have  preach- 
ed the  same  sermon  twice.     He  is 
best  known,  perhaps,  by  his  fune- 
ral orations ;  but  this  branch  of  pul- 
pit oratory  is  by  no  means  as  conge- 
nial to  the  English  as  to  the  French 
taste,  and  in  spite  of  their  unques- 
tioned eloquence  they  will  be  apt 
to    weary     the    English    reader. 
Dean    Ramsay  thinks    otherwise, 
and  quotes  Robert  Hall's  marginal 
note  written  upon  his  copy  of  the 
volume — "I  never  expect  to  /^a/- 
language like  this  till  I  hear  it 
from  the  lips  of  seraphs  round  the 
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throne  of  God."  But  Hall's  own 
taste  was  florid.  What  affects  our 
appreciation  of  Bossuet's  oratory  is 
not  only  that  the  exciting  interest 
is  that  of  a  bygone  period,  and 
that  Conde  and  La  Valliere  are 
names  almost  forgotten  in  the  busy 
present ;  but  funeral  sermons,  even 
on  the  heroes  of  the  day,  are  a 
mode  of  celebration  which  jars  on 
the  religious  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lectual instincts  of  most  educated 
Englishmen.  The  custom,  it  is 
true,  has  come  down  to  us  with  all 
the  sanction  of  antiquity.  Ber- 
nard's touching  apostrophe  to  his 
brother  Gerard,  whom  he  had  him- 
self converted  to  the  faith,  and  who 
died  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
sorrowing  survivor  had  to  preach, 
has  been  often  quoted  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  beauty ;  and  the  same 
great  preacher  delivered  a  pane- 
gyric, which  has  been  compared 
with  the  grandest  efforts  of  De- 
mosthenes, over  the  Irish  saint 
Malachi — him  of  "the  collar  of 
gold" — who  died  in  his  arms  at 
Clairvaux.  The  preachers  of  the 
twelfth  century  took  up  and  carried 
to  an  extreme  a  fashion  which  of- 
fered to  the  preacher  a  good  field 
for  pathetic  declamation,  with,  it 
must  be  confessed,  abundant  facil- 
ities for  sounding  commonplaces 
on  the  uncertainty  of  human  life 
and  the  vanity  of  worldly  honours. 
It  must  be  remembered,  in  defence 
of  the  primitive  custom,  that  such 
sermons  were  preached  only  over 
those  whose  life  and  principles  had 
been,  to  all  human  seeming,  con- 
sistent with  a  sincere  Christian 
profession.  When  the  funeral  ser- 
mon became,  as  in  course  of  time 
and  under  the  relaxed  discipline  of 
the  Church  it  was  sure  to  become, 
a  mere  oration  pronounced  over 
earthly  notabilities,  it  degenerated 
in  many  cases  into  either  a  sonor- 
ous enunciation  of  truisms,  or  a 
fulsome  and  too  often  unfounded 
panegyric.  Henry  Quatre,  over 
whom  the  Abb6  Valladier  declaim- 
ed in  a  bombastic  strain  which 
won  him  great  applause,  if  not 
much  of  a  saint,  had  at  least  the 


merit  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  Cath- 
olics of  being  an  illustrious  con- 
vert ;  but  the  French  kings  and 
princes  of  the  seventeenth  century 
were  in  general  but  sorry  subjects 
for  the  funeral  preacher.  The  most 
striking  and  really  solemn  passage 
to  be  found  in  any  sermon  of  this 
class  is  the  well-known  exordium 
of  Massillon  over  Louis  le  Grand — 
"  Dieu  seul  est  grand,  mes  freres  !  " 
We  may  well  believe  that,  with  his 
impressive  delivery,  it  thrilled  the 
audience  ;  and  had  he  but  stopped 
there,  it  would  have  been  a  perfect 
funeral  sermon. 

But  to  return  to  Bossuet.  The 
King  was  so  delighted  with  his 
preaching,  that  he  gave  him  the 
bishopric  of  Condon,  and  soon 
afterwards  intrusted  him  with  the 
education  of  the  young  Dauphin. 
From  that  time  Bossuet  preached 
but  at  rare  intervals,  and  even  then, 
it  would  seem,  almost  reluctantly, 
so  absorbed  was  he  with  the  duties 
of  his  diocese  and  the  education  of 
his  royal  pupil.  When  this  charge 
was  ended,  the  King  promoted  him 
to  the  richer  bishopric  of  Meaux, 
where  he  continued  and  ended  his 
laborious  life,  a  zealous  bishop  and 
active  controversialist  to  his  death 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  The  good 
people  of  his  new  diocese  hardly 
understood  at  first  the  treasure  of 
ability  and  learning  with  which 
they  were  blessed.  Louis,  with  a 
natural  pride  in  so  good  an  appoint- 
ment, inquired  of;  some  of  them 
how  they  liked  their  new  bishop  1 
"  Pretty  well,"  was  the  cautious  re- 
ply; on  which  the  King  expressed 
some  surprise  at  their  speaking  so 
coldly.  They  explained  that  they 
thought  he  was  scarcely  the  sort  of 
man  they  expected :  whenever  they 
waited  on  him,  they  were  told  that 
he  was  "  at  his  studies;"  and  they 
should  certainly  have  preferred  a 
bishop  whose  education  had  been 
completed  before  he  came. 

Esprit  Flechier,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Nismes,  was  another  favourite 
preacher  of  the  Great  Louis.  His 
fame  also  rests  most  upon  his  fune- 
ral orations;  and  posterity  scarcely 
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accords  him  the  high  reputation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  contem- 
poraries, possibly  because  his  pub- 
lished remains  give  but  an  imper- 
fect impression  of  the  vigour  and 
attractiveness  of  his  actual  preach- 
ing. It  was  said  of  our  own  Bishop 
Sanderson,  that  (owing  to  his  in- 
effective delivery)"  the  best  sermons 
that  were  ever  written  were  never 
preached ; "  and  probably  some  of 
the  best  ever  preached  have  never 
been  written  or  printed,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  transfer  to  type  the 
voice  and  manner  of  the  preacher, 
often  the  most  important  element 
in  rhetorical  effect. 

Born  in  the  same  year  as  Flechier, 
and  only  five  years  younger  than 
Bossuet,  Louis  Bourdaloue,  the  Je- 
suit, did  not  reach  his  meridian 
nearly  so  early.  It  was  not  until 
ten  years  after  Bossuet's  first  ap- 
pointment as  Court  preacher,  when 
he  had  already  retired  to  the  quiet 
duties  of  his  diocese  and  his  pre- 
ceptorship,  and  his  voice  was  heard 
in  Paris  but  at  rare  intervals,  that 
Bourdaloue  —  "  Le  predicateur  des 
rois  et  le  roi  des  predicateurs "  — 
began  first,  as  Madame  de  Sevigne 
expressed  it,  to  "  thunder  at  Notre- 
Dame."  No  one,  she  declared,  had 
really  preached  before  he  came — a 
remarkable  testimony  from  one  who 
must  have  heard  Flechier  and  Bos- 
suet.  For  thirty -four  years  he 
preached  before  the  Court  or  the 
fashionable  congregations  in  Paris, 
and  year  by  year  his  reputation  in- 
creased. But  it  was  not  only  the 
higher  classes  who  thronged  to  hear 
him ;  the  shopkeepers  and  artisans 
filled  the  aisles  of  Notre-Dame  when 
he  was  announced  to  preach.  One 
Father  D'Harrouis,  a  Jesuit,  told 
Menage  (or  at  least  Menage  tells  the 
story),  that  when  the  great  preacher 
had  visited  Rouen,  the  whole  place 
was  thrown  into  disorder.  The 
tradesmen  shut  up  their  shops — the 
lawyers  deserted  the  courts — the 
physicians  left  the  bedsides  of  their 
patients — to  hear  him.  But — added 
the  good  priest  simply — "  when  I 
went  to  preach  there  next  year,  I 


put  all  things  to  rights  again  :  there 
was  not  a  man  of  them  left  his 
business/'  A  sweet  yet  powerful 
voice,  and  a  commanding  presence, 
were  natural  advantages  which  came 
in  aid  of  Bourdaloue's  eloquence. 
But  his  matter  was  as  good  as  hia 
manner.  He  had  been  a  diligent 
student,  and  not  only  the  treasures 
of  Scripture,  but  the  best  writings 
of  the  early  Fathers,  were  largely 
drawn  upon  by  him  in  his  sermons. 
With  a  simple  and  unaffected  de- 
livery, and  a  chaste  and  inelabo- 
rate style,  his  were  the  legitimate 
triumphs  of  a  Christian  preacher. 
Nor  was  he  by  any  means  a  preacher 
only :  his  hearers  believed  alike 
in  his  sincerity  and  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
flocked  to  him  in  private  as  the  best 
director  of  their  consciences.  Five 
or  six  hours  a-day  were  not  uncom- 
monly spent  in  the  exhausting  work 
of  the  confessional.  In  all  the  pri- 
vate and  public  offices  of  his  Church 
he  was  regular  and  devout;  and 
some  years  before  the  close  of  his 
life,  it  had  been  his  wish  to  retire 
altogether  from  his  work  as  a  preach- 
er, and  to  end  his  days  in  some 
religious  house,  where,  to  use  his 
own  touching  words,  he  "  might 
review  before  God  the  past  years  of 
his  life  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul.'r 
But  the  strict  rule  of  the  order  of 
Loyola  would  not  grant  even  this 
indulgence  to  the  weary  preacher. 
The  final  answer  from  Rome  was> 
that  the  Church  had  still  work  for 
him  in  Paris ;  and  there  he  died,  in 
his  harness  to  the  last,  having  said 
his  last  public  Easter  mass  but  two 
days  before. 

Five  years  before  his  death,  in 
the  last  year  but  one  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  his  great  successor,. 
Massillon,  then  a  young  priest  of 
the  Oratory,  delivered  his  first  Court 
sermon,  on  All-Saints  Day,  at  Ver- 
sailles, before  the  great  King  and 
his  brilliant  train  of  courtiers,  on  the 
pointed  text — "Blessed  are  they 
that  mourn."  Bourdaloue  heard  of 
the  young  preacher's  growing  repu- 
tation, and  remarked  pathetically 
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in  the  Baptist's  words— it  may  be 
hoped  with  as  little  jealousy — "  He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  de- 
crease." Less  powerful  in  the 
pulpit  than  either  of  his  great  pre- 
decessors, Massillon  was  even  more 
persuasive;  and  when  he  began, 
with  downcast  eyes  and  quiet  voice, 
and  almost  total  want  of  the  gesti- 
culation so  habitual  to  French  ora- 
tors, he  held  the  congregation  wrapt 
in  a  silence  through  which  every 
modulated  tone  was  heard  dis- 
tinctly. He  has  been  called  the 
Cicero  of  French  pulpit  eloquence, 
as  Bossuet  has  been  compared  with 
Demosthenes ;  and  he  has  much  of 
Cicero's  grace  and  elegance,  with 
something  of  Cicero's  fault  of  over- 
polish  and  dilution.  French  critics 
have  preferred  Bossuet;  but  Mas- 
sillon has  more  attraction  for  the 
English  reader.  Voltaire  is  said  to 
have  kept  the  volume  of  his  sermons, 
known  as  '  Le  Petit  Careme,'  always 
on  his  writing-table,  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  models  of  style.  His 
Court  sermons  have  a  courtliness 
which  is  without  servility,  and  may 
be  favourably  contrasted  in  this 
respect  with  some  of  our  own  great 
preachers  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  Stuarts.  He  begins  his 
first  sermon,  it  is  true,  with  a  well- 
turned  compliment  to  the  great 
Louis,  which  drew  forth  an  audible 
murmur  of  applause  from  his  court- 
ly audience ;  but  he  at  once  qua- 
lifies the  eulogy,  without  retract- 
ing it,  by  the  eloquent  disclaimer, 
"Thus  would  the  world  speak; 
but,  Sire,  Christ  speaks  not  as  the 
world."  He  did  not  hesitate,  on 
one  occasion,  to  compare  the  King 
unmistakably  with  David,  as  dis- 
regarding the  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
riage-bed; and. he  spoke  of  the  de- 
feat of  his  armies  at  Ramilies  and 
Malplaquet  as  warnings  and  judg- 
ments from  Heaven  upon  royal  and 
national  sins.  It  is  something  to 
the  credit  of  Louis  that  he  never 
took  offence  at  the  preacher's  bold- 
ness. 

No  offence  was  taken,  either  at 
Massillon  or  other  Court  preachers 


who  spoke  as  fearlessly  ;  but  it  was 
because  the  point  of  the  preachers' 
weapon  neverwent  thoroughly  home. 
It  shakes  one's  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  any  preaching  to  think  how  little 
practical  effect  these  confessed  mas- 
ters of  the  art,  whom  all  men  throng- 
ed to  hear — and  who,  be  it  remem- 
bered, were  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  believed  and  practised  what  they 
preached — produced  upon  that  dis- 
solute French  society.  We  are  told, 
indeed,  that  the  King  said  of  Mas- 
sillon, that  whereas  other  eloquent 
preachers  made  him  feel  pleased 
with  them,  the  effect  of  Massillon's 
preaching  was  to  make  him  dis- 
satisfied with  himself;  but  the  dis- 
satisfaction seems  to  have  had  little 
result.  We  read,  that  when  the 
preacher  delivered  his  remarkable 
Lent  sermon  on  "  the  small  number 
of  the  elect,"  after  speaking  of  four 
great  classes  of  sinners— those  who 
do  not  wish  to  repent  at  all,  those 
who  did  wish  it,  but  put  it  off, 
those  who  repented  only  to  relapse, 
and,  lastly,  those  who  thought 
they  had  no  need  for  repentance — 
he  concluded  that  division  of  hi.s 
sermon  with  the  striking  apos- 
trophe, often  quoted,  but  not  yet 
too  often,  delivered  in  his  most 
thrilling  tone  : — 

"  Withdraw  now  these  four  classes 
of  sinners  from  this  congregation, — for 
they  will  be  withdrawn  from  it  at  the 
great  day.  Stand  forth  now,  ye  right- 
eous I  Where  ai*e  ye  ?  Remnant  of 
Israel,  pass  to  the  right  I  Wheat  of 
Jesus  Christ,  separate  yourselves  from 
that  chaff  destined  for  the  burning  I — 
0  God,  where  are  thine  elect  ? " 

We  read  that  even  that  careless 
audience  were  so  impressed  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  appeal,  that  hun- 
dreds among  them  half-rose  up  iu 
their  places  with  a  murmur  of  ex- 
citement, as  though  they  expected 
to  see  the  separation  actually  take- 
place  ;  and  that  the  general  emo- 
tion was  so  vivid,  that  the  nerves- 
of  the  preacher  himself  were  visibly 
shaken.  But  such  emotions  are 
transient,  and  for  any  practical 
effect  on  the  religion  or  morals  of 
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his  age,  it  would  seem  that  Massil- 
lon  preached  in  vain.  There  was 
a  craving  then,  as  now,  for  what  is 
called  a  "  sensation/'  which  brought 
men  to  the  feet  of  the  preacher,  and 
no  further.  The  Grand  Monarque 
listened  to  his  preachers,  and  paid 
them  well — as  much  as  500  livres 
for  an  Advent  course — for  their 
admirable  entertainment,  and  went 
his  own  way  as  before. 

It  was  not  always  so,  if  we  may 
trust  history.  When  the  Francis- 
can missionary,  John  de  Capistran, 
preached  in  the  market-places  of 
Nuremberg  and  of  Breslau,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth '  century, 
against  gambling,  men  brought  out 
their  dice  and  cards  and  gaming 
implements  of  all  kinds — as  the 
men  of  Ephesus  had  done  with 
their  magical  books — and  made  a 
bonfire  of  them  publicly  in  the 
square  where  the  preacher  had 
stood  :  and  the  same  result  is  said 
to  have  followed  at  Bologna  the 
preaching  of  Bernardine  of  Sienna. 
So  when  Savonarola  preached  at 
Florence  against  the  immoral  litera- 
ture for  which  the  Florentines  were 
too  notorious,  the  citizens  are  said 
to  have  collected  thousands  of  licen- 
tious books  and  pictures,  and  burnt 
them  in  a  huge  pile  before  the  feet 
of  the  great  reformer.  The  works 
of  Boccaccio,  and  even  of  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  were  included  in  the 
condemnation  ;  and  the  great  rarity 
of  the  earlier  editions  of  these 
writers  has  been  attributed  to  this 
voluntary  immolation.  There  had 
even  been  a  similar  scene  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  itself,  when,  as 
an  eyewitness  records,  under  the 
preaching  of  one  Friar  Richard,  a 
Cordelier,  who  is  said  to  have  made 
more  converts  than  all  the  preachers 
for  two  hundred  years  before  him, 
not  only  the  men  burnt  all  their  gam- 
bling apparatus  at  his  bidding,  but 
the  women  made  the  much  more  re- 
markable sacrifice  of  their  "  horns  " 
and  other  preposterous  excrescen- 
ces which  were  the  fashionable 


head -gear  of  the  period.  Friar 
Connecte,  a  Carmelite  monk  of  the 
same  period,  also  denounced  this 
extraordinary  fashion  in  his  ser- 
mons, but  with  less  success.  The 
ladies  listened  in  crowds,  but,  says 
the  narrator,  they  were  like  snails  ; 
they  drew  in  their  horns  for  a 
moment  when  they  were  startled, 
but  put  them  out  again  longer  than 
ever  when  the  alarm  was  over : 
indeed,  the  liennins  (as  they  were 
termed)  were  never  so  tall  and 
magnificent  as  just  after  the  friar's 
departure.*  He  was  burnt  at  last 
at  Rome  as  a  heretic  ;  but  it  is  not 
said  that  the  ladies  had  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

The  vanities  of  female  dress  were 
always  a  fertile  subject  of  pulpit 
satire — perhaps  more  especially  in 
the  hands  of  a  celibate  priesthood, 
though  the  celebrated  text  "  Top- 
(&)not  come  down,"  is  said  to 
have  been  aimed  by  the  preacher 
(Rowland  Hill)  especially  at  his 
own  wife's  head-gear.  The  Dean 
takes  some  farmers'  daughters  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  the  re- 
proof :  but  the  current  story  cer- 
tainly makes  Mrs  Hill  the  chief 
delinquent,  and  assumes  that  the 
husband  took  advantage  of  his  im- 
pregnable position  in  the  pulpit  to 
administer  discipline  which  either 
had  failed,  or  which  he  did  not 
venture  upon,  in  private.  Massil- 
lon  complained  that  not  even  the 
temple  itself  was  -safe  from  the 
profanation  of  immodest  display. 
But  the  earlier  preachers  denounced 
rouge,  whitelead,  powder,  and  false 
hair,  with  a  vigour  which  was  al- 
most violence.  A  certain  Abbe 
Valladier,  one  of  the  royal  preach- 
ers, dilates  upon  all  the  "  scandal- 
ous hypocrisies,"  as  he  terms  them, 
of  a  fashionable  lady's  toilet,  with 
a  curious  detail,  which  makes  one 
wonder  from  what  sources  he  got 
his  information.  Their  "horrible 
impostures,"  he  tells  them,  were 
"an  offence  to  men,  a  scandal  to 
angels,  and  a  delight  to  devils." 


*  'Predicatoriana,'  p.  97. 
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But  we  do  not  read  that  the  dames 
of  the  Court  followed  in  any  way 
the  example  of  Friar  Richard's 
more  impressible  audience. 

Latimer,  amongst  our  English 
preachers,  was  one  of  the  most 
plain-spoken  on  this  head.  Dean 
Ramsay  quotes  from  a  sermon  of 
his  on  the  Nativity  : — 

"I  think  Mary  had  not  much  fine 
gear.  She  was  not  trimmed  up  as  our 
women  are  nowadays,  I  think,  indeed, 
Mary  had  never  a  fardingale  :  for  she 
used  no  such  superfluities  as  our  fine 
damsels  do,  for  in  the  old  time  women 
were  content  with  honest  and  single 
garments.  Now  they  have  found  out 
these  roundaboutes ;  they  were  not  in- 
vented then ;  the  devil  was  not  so  cun- 
ning to  make  such  gear — he  found  it  out 
afterwards. " 

The  Dean  more  than  hints  that 
the  old  bishop's  strictures  upon 
"  roundaboutes  "  are  not  wholly  out 
of  date. 

Preachers  have  not  always  erred 
on  the  side  of  courtliness  towards 
crowned  heads.  There  are  some 
natures  to  whom  the  privilege  of 
violent  party-language  is  a  greater 
temptation  than  all  the  favours  of 
princes;  who  find  more  pleasure 
in  speaking  evil  of  dignities  than 
others  do  in  paying  court  to  them. 
There  were  French  preachers  in 
the  days  of  the  League  who  hurled 
abuse  against  Henry  III.  and  Henry 
IV.  Jean  Boucher,  once  rector  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  preached 
a  sermon,  at  the  accession  of  the 
latter,  on  the  text,  "  Take  me  out 
of  the  mire  and  clay,"  which  he 
interpreted  to  mean,  "  Deliver  us 
from  these  Bourbons  !  "  When 
the  attempted  assassination  of 
Henry  failed,  Boucher  declared 
from  the  pulpit  that  "  his  flesh,  or 
rather  his  carrion,"  had  owed  its 
escape  from  the  pistol-bullet  to  the 
magical  characters  which  he  wore 
next  his  skin.  English  partisans 
have  held  nearly  as  strong  language. 


They  had  their  example,  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  the  language  of  con- 
troversial preachers  even  in  the 
earliest  times.  "  Devils,"  "  dogs," 
"  wolves," — are  some  of  the  charit- 
able terms  which  Athanasius  applies 
to  the  Arians.  Some  of  the  Round- 
head preachers  against  "  the  man 
Charles  Stuart"  rivalled  in  viol- 
ence and  grossness  any  of  their 
French  examples.  To  use  South's 
expressions — as  caustic  as,  but  more 
polished  than,  their  own  —  these 
fanatics,  in  their  abuse  of  Scrip- 
ture, "delivered  over  their  ad- 
versaries to  the  lions  in  Daniel, 
broke  them  on  the  wheels  of  Eze- 
kiel,  and  poured  on  them  all  the 
vials  of  the  Revelation."  The  hos- 
tile Church  factions  in  Mary  and 
Elizabeth's  time  were  not  less  bit- 
ter, but  somewhat  more  choice  in 
their  style.  Sometimes  a  sturdy 
English  divine,  of  the  ultra-polemi- 
cal order,  spoke  treason  in  the  pul- 
pit even  when  his  cause  was  hope- 
lessly lost.  Harrington  tells  us  of 
the  "  very  black  sermon  "  made  by 
White  of  Winchester,  one  of  Mary's 
bishops,  on  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, on  the  text,  "  Better  is  a  liv- 
ing dog  than  a  dead  lion,"  of  which 
the  Queen  was  wise  enough  to  take 
no  serious  notice.  In  a  far  more 
malignant  spirit,  Dr  Owen  of  War- 
rington,  a  rampant  Hanoverian, 
preached  on  Queen  Anne's  death 
from  the  passage  in  the  first  book 
of  Kings,  "  Ahab  the  son  of  Omri 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
above  all  that  were  before  him." 
Tom  Bradbury — to  whom  every 
Stuart  was  an  abomination — went 
even  -farther;  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  for  his  text  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, "  Go,  see  now  this  cursed 
woman,  and  bury  her;  for  she  is  a 
king's  daughter."  *  Political  and 
polemical  texts  have  always  been 
far  too  common;  but  perhaps  the 
most  unlucky  text  ever  chosen, 


*  Dean  Ramsay  assigns  this  text  to  an  anonymous  preacher  on  the  death  of  the 
lamented  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  supposes  him  to  have  used  the  argument 
a  minore,  that  if  Jezebel  was  so  honoured,  much  more  should  so  amiable  a  princess 
be.  But  such  an  application  seems  hardly  possible. 
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quite  unintentionally,  was  by  Dr 
Sheridan  (father  of  Richard  Brind- 
sley  Sheridan),  then  high  in  favour 
with  the  Court  in  Dublin,  who,  hav- 
ing to  preach  for  a  friend  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  succession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  selected  an  old 
sermon  on  the  words,  "  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof ;  " 
and  lost  all  chance  of  future  prefer- 
ment in  consequence. 

There  are  far  worse  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  matter  of  pulpit 
oratory  than  familiar  illustrations 
and  honest  plain  -  spoken  English. 
Firing  over  the  heads  of  a  congre- 
gation is  a  far  more  common  fault, 
and  much  less  excusable,  than  firing 
point-blank  into  their  consciences, 
even  if  at  some  slight  risk  of  fall- 
ing into  the  coarse  and  grotesque. 
Rowland  Hill  (who  certainly  did 
not  himself  sin  on  the  side  of  over- 
refinement)  was  right  enough  when 
he  said,  "  I  don't  like  those  mighty 
fine  preachers,  who  so  beautifully 
round  off  all  their  periods  that  they 
roll  off  the  sinner's  conscience." 
"  When  I  preach,"  said  Luther,  "  I 
sink  myself  deeply  down  :  I  regard 
neither  doctors  nor  masters,  of 
whom  there  are  in  the  church  above 
forty ;  but  I  have  an  eye  to  the 
multitude  of  young  people,  chil- 
dren, and  servants,  of  whom  there 
are  more  than  two  thousand."  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  two- 
thirds  of  every  sermon  that  is 
preached  is  practically  unintelli- 
gible to  an  audience  of  working 
men.  Neither  the  words,  nor  the 
ideas,  nor  the  formation  of  the  sen- 
tences, are  what  they  are  accustom- 
ed to.  It  is  quite  true  that  such 
audiences  by  no  means  object  to 
fine  language,  if  it  be  sonorously 
delivered  ;  and  there  are  plenty  of 
stories  current  as  to  the  imposing 
effect  of  a  sounding  polysyllable,  or 
even  a  scrap  of  Latin,  upon  ignor- 
ant hearers.  But  if  the  pulpit 
trumpet  is  to  call  to  the  real  battle 
of  life,  it  must  at  least  utter  an 
intelligible  sound.  Sermons,  even 
more  than  prayers  and  catechisms, 
must  be  in  the  "  vulgar  tongue,"  if 


they  are  to  have  any  practical  effect 
on  the  masses.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  laments  over  the  Church  of 
England  that  she  is  "  dying  of  gen- 
tility;" but  those  who  have  listen- 
ed to  preachers  outside  her  pale 
know  that  the  Dissenting  pulpit  is 
not  a  whit  more  free  from  the  faults 
of  an  inflated  style  and  "  genteel " 
vocabulary.  The  fine  language  of 
such  orators  is  of  a  different  type  ; 
the  ornament  is  coarser,  the  meta- 
phors less  chaste ;  but  the  fastidious 
polish  of  the  university  graduate  is 
not  replaced,  as  one  might  be  led 
to  hope,  by  the  homely  simplicity 
of  an  uneducated  apostle.  There  is 
more  declamation,  but  hardly  so 
much  common  sense ;  and  often  the 
only  difference  in  the  matter  of  hard 
words  is,  that  the  preacher  of  the 
conventicle  is  not  quite  so  nice  as 
Mrs  Malaprop  in  his  "derangement 
of  epitaphs."  Hard  words  are  often 
worse  than  unintelligible  to  an  ig- 
norant hearer ;  he  makes  a  guess  at 
their  meaning  from  the  context,  and 
the  guess  is  not  always  a  happy  one. 
A  country  clergyman  can  hardly  be 
too  careful  in  this  respect.  Mr 
Hood  has  a  story  of  one  who  was 
sent  for  suddenly  to  a  cottage, 
where  he  found  a  man  in  bed. 
"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  the  pastor, 
"  what  induced  you  to,  send  for 
me  1 "  The  patient,  who  was  rather 
deaf,  appealed  to  his  wife.  "What 
do  he  say  ? "  "  He  says,"  shouted 
the  woman — "  what  the  deuce  did 
you  send  for  him  for  1 " 

Plain-speaking  is  desirable,  as  a 
matter  of  good  taste  as  well  as  of 
edification,  in  the  pulpit.  There,  of 
all  places,  affectation,  or  the  sav- 
our of  affectation,  raises  a  sneer  of 
angry  disgust ;  whereas  an  honest 
homeliness  will  at  the  worst  but  call 
forth  a  harmless  smile.  A  Welsh 
Calvinistic  minister,  well  known  in 
his  day  as  "  Sammy  Breeze,"  was 
called  upon  to  preach  amongst 
others  at  one  of  those  periodical 
gatherings  popular  amongst  the 
Welsh,  which  are,  as  it  were,  feasts 
of  sermons — two,  three,  or  even 
four  preachers  succeeding  each  other 
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in  the  pulpit — perhaps  in  Welsh 
and  English  alternately.  The  young 
man  who  immediately  preceded 
Sammy  had  taken  as  his  text,  "  He 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned ; ' ' 
lour  "  begged  pardon  "  of  his  audi- 
ence for  the  strong  language  he  was 
using.  Sammy  got  up  after  him, 
and  read  the  same  text.  "  Breth- 
ren," said  he  in  his  honest  Welsh- 
English,  "  our  young  friend  has 
been  fery  foine  to-night,  and  very 
polite.  I  am  not  fery  foine,  and  I 
am  not  polite  ;  but  I  will  preach  a 
little  bit  of  gospel  to  you — *  He  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  tamned,' — 
and  I  begs  no  pardons." 

The  length  of  a  sermon  is  a  very 
fertile  subject,  in  the  present  day, 
of  discontent  and  remonstrance. 
Tastes  and  opinions  have  always 
differed,  and  the  preacher's  own 
views  upon  this  point  may  not  al- 
ways be  in  exact  correspondence 
with  those  of  his  congregation. 
Sermons  in  early  times  seem  to  have 
been  comparatively  short.  Some 
of  those  extant  by  the  Latin  fathers 
would  not  occupy,  as  they  stand, 
more  than  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  many  of  Bede's  con- 
sist of  only  a  very  few  lines.  There- 
fore we  are  not  safe  in  resting  upon 
such  data  for  their  actual  duration 
when  delivered,  since  it  is  plain  that 
in.  many  cases  what  has  come  down 
to  us  are  merely  outlines  or  notes 
upon  which  the  preacher  worked, 
or  short-hand  memoranda  (for  there 
were  short-hand  writers  even  in 
those  early  times)  taken  down  on 
the  spot,  and  dressed  and  corrected 
afterwards.  Long  sermons,  as  a 
rule,  were  the  product  of  the  post- 
Reformation,  and  especially  of  the 
Puritan  times,  when  preaching  us- 
urped a  sovereignty  over  all  devo- 
tional exercises.  Yet  some  of  the 
earlier  divines  were  lengthy  enough, 
especially  university  preachers. 
Bishop  Alcock  preached  "  a  good 
and  pleasant  sermon  "  at  St  Mary's, 
Cambridge,  which  lasted  from  one 
o'clock  until  half -past  three.  If 
such  was  anything  like  the  ordinary 
length  of  a  university  sermon,  one 


need  not  wonder  at  the  rise  of  the 
practice  of  scraping  with  the  feet 
amongst  the  undergraduate  portion 
of  the  audience,  by  which,  with  their 
eyes  and  apparently  their  whole  at- 
tention fixed  on  the  preacher,  they 
contrived  without  detection  to  sig- 
nify their  impatience.  An  hour — 
measured  by  the  glass — seems  to 
have  been  held  the  legitimate  length 
in  the  great  preaching-days  after  the 
Reformation  :  and  if  the  preacher 
invited  his  audience  to  "  another 
glass,"  as  Daniel  Burgess,  a  lengthy 
Non-conformist  preacher,  is  said  to 
have  done,  the  proposition  was  not 
always  favourably  received.  Mr 
Fosbrooke  tells  us  of  a  country 
squire  at  Bibury  in  Gloucestershire, 
who,  when  he  found  that  his  min- 
ister had  taken  to  turn  his  hour- 
glass, used  regularly  to  leave  church 
after  the  text  was  given  out,  retir- 
ing to  take  his  glass  elsewhere,  and 
returning  in  good  time  for  the  final 
blessing.  Modern  congregations  are 
well  content  with  half  the  hour- 
glass measure;  a  good  many, indeed, 
would  not  object  to  the  judicial 
dictum  attributed  to  Baron  Alder- 
sou,  on  being  asked  to  give  his 
opinion,  "  Twenty  minutes — with 
a  leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy."  And 
an  American  critic,  who  had  cer- 
tainly never  heard  of  the  English 
judge's  verdict,  came  to  a  similar 
conclusion — "If  a  preacher  can't 
strike  ile  in  twenty  minutes,  he's 
either  got  on  an  uncommon  bad 
location,  or  he's  boring  with  the 
wrong  tool."  Highly  orthodox  di- 
vines have  sinned  almost  as  largely 
in  the  matter  of  prolixity  as  the 
Puritans.  Barrow  was  notorious 
for  the  length  of  his  sermons  :  one 
of  his  celebrated  Spital  sermons  is 
said  to  have  lasted  three  hours  and 
a-half ;  and  it  is  added  that,  when 
one  of  his  hearers  asked  him.  in 
what  must  have  been  a  polite  irony, 
whether  he  was  not  tired,  he  replied, 
"Yes — of  standing  so  long."  Of 
comparatively  modern  preachers, 
Edward  Irving  tried  the  patience 
of  his  hearers  in  this  respect  most 
severely.  Mrs  Oliphant  relates,  in 
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her  delightful  biography  of  that  re-  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  length  at 

markable  man,  the  story  of  his  long-  which  it  was  set  forth,  the  "  reli- 

remembered  sermon — of  three  hours  gious  world7'  never  wholly  forgave 

and  a-half — preached  for  the  Lon-  him.      It  is  with   the  wholesome 

don  Missionary  Society  in  Totten-  awe  of  the  Nemesis  which  always 

ham   Court   Road  Chapel.     "The  waits  upon  prolixity,  and  not  be- 

necessity  of  coming  to  an  end  did  cause  we  have  exhausted  a  subject 

not  occur  to  him."     Thrice  he  paus-  which  has  been  only  slightly  and 

ed,  and  the  patient   congregation  imperfectly  touched,  that  we  now 

sang  hymns  in  the  interval.     But,  take  leave   of   our  readers.     It  is 

partly  on  account  of  his  enthusias-  possible  that  we  may  return  to  the 

tic  theory  of  missionary  work,  and  more  modern  pulpit  hereafter. 


0  WHY   SHOULD  A  WOMAN  NOT   GET   A   DEGEEE  ? 

ON  FEMALE  GRADUATION  AND  LADIES*  LECTURES. 

AIR — "  Argyll  is  my  name." 

% 

YE  fusty  old  fogies,  Professors  by  name, 

A  deed  you've  been  doing  of  sorrow  and  shame  : 

Though  placed  in  your  Chairs  to  spread  knowledge  abroad, 

Against  half  of  mankind  you  would  shut  up  the  road : 

The  Fair  Sex  from  science  you  seek  to  withdraw, 

By  enforcing  against  them  a  strict  Salic  law  : 

Is  it  fear  1  is  it  envy  1  or  what  can  it  be  1 

And  why  should  a  woman  not  get  a  degree  1 

How  ungrateful  of  You,  whose  best  efforts  depend 

On  the  aid  certain  Ladies  in  secret  may  send  : 

CLIO  here  writes  a  lecture,  URANIA  there, 

And  more  Muses  than  one  prompt  the  Musical  Chair. 

CALLIOPE  sheds  o'er  the  Classics  delight, 

And  the  lawyers  have  meetings  with  THEMIS  by  night ; 

Yet,  if  VENUS  de'  Medici  came,  even  She 

Could  among  her  own  Medici  get  no  degree. 

In  Logic  a  woman  may  seldom  excel ; 

But  in  Rhetoric  always  she  bears  off. the  bell. 

Fair  PORTIA  will  show  woman's  talent  for  law, 

When  in  old  Shylock's  bond  she  could  prove  such  a  flaw. 

She  would  blunder  in  Physic  no  worse  than  the  rest, 

She  could  leave  things  to  Nature  as  well  as  the  best ; 

She  could  feel  at  your  wrist,  she  could  finger  your  fee  ; 

Then  why  should  a  woman  not  get  a  degree  ] 
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Your  tardy  repentance  now  seeks  to  supply 
What  your  jealousy  formerly  dared  to  deny. 
You  would  open  a  byway  where  women  may  pass, 
And  by  which,  if  they  can,  they  may  climb  to  a  class. 
But  you  wish  them  to  show  intellectual  riches, 
Such  as  only  are  found  writh  the  wearers  of  breeches  ; 
So  if  I  were  to  marry,  the  woman  for  Me 
Shouldn't  try  for  a  Class,  or  desire  a  degree. 

Your  Lectures  for  Ladies  some  fruit  may  produce — 
For  a  Course  of  good  lectures  is  always  of  use  ; 
On  a  married  Professor  your  choice  should  alight, 
Who  may  lecture  by  day — as  he's  lectured  at  night. 
And  allow  me  to  ask,  what  would  Husbands  become 
If  they  weren't  well  lectured  by  women  at  home  1 
When  from  faults  and  from  follies  men  thus  are  kept  free, 
There  surely  the  woman  deserves  a  degree. 

Yet  without  a  degree  see  how  well  the  Sex  knows 
How  to  bind  up  our  wounds  and  to  lighten  our  woes. 
They  need  no  Doctor's  gown  their  fair  limbs  to  enwrap, 
They  need  ne'er  hide  their  locks  in  a  Graduate's  cap. 
Then  I  wonder  a  woman,  the  Mistress  of  Hearts, 
Would  descend  to  aspire  to  be  Master  of  Arts : 
A  Ministering  Angel  in  Woman  we  see, 
And  an  Angel  should  covet  no  other  Degree. 
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VAPOURS,  PEAKS,   AXD  TREMORS. 


THERE  are  few  persons,  probably, 
who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  awake 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
when  vitality  is  said  to  be  at  its 
lowest,  with  a  load  on  mind  and 
.spirits,  a  sense  of  things  going  all 
wrong  with  us,  a  worry  of  other 
people's  misdoings,  a  panic  of  self- 
mistrust,  a  horror  of  impending 
evil.  One  sting  after  another  starts 
us  broad  awake.  The  real  anxieties 
of  the  past  day  grow  into  the  di- 
mensions of  despair,  molehills  swell 
into  mountains,  a  feverish  activity 
in  self-tormenting  raises  a  host  of 
goblins  out  of  our  most  trifling 
blunders.  Memory  recalls  long- 
past  mistakes,  and  sets  them  up  in 
hideous  enlargement:  cheek-by-jowl 
with  these  bristle  the  words  and 
deeds  of  yesterday,  charged  with 
.a  baleful  significance,  and  pregnant 
with  evil  issues,  which  nothing  but 
n  prompt  reversal  can  avert.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  that  in- 
stantly. If  the  post  went  out  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  the 
household  and  the  outer  world  were 
iistir  to  act  out  the  programme  of 
undoing  with  which  our  disturbed 
fancy  is  so  busily  prolific,  there  is 
no  knowing  what  spectacle  we 
might  not  present,  or  how  low  our 
credit  for  discretion  might  sink, 
leaving  the  world  with  a  different 
opinion  of  our  discretion  from  what 
we  trust  to  be  its  present  estimate. 
But  with  this  painful  experience 
-comes  also  the  calming  recollection 
that  this  morbid  conscience  has  but 
a  shortlived  reign,  and  leaves  little 
trace  upon  our  actions.  We  settle 
it,  perhaps,  that  something  has  dis- 
agreed with  us,  or  we  were  over- 
tasked the  day  before,  and  the  ner- 
vous system  deranged.  We  lay 
aside  the  hours  of  fidgets  as  we  do 
•our  dreams — nobody  need  be  the 
wiser.  We  relapse  into  hope  and 
complacency.  There  is  no  more 
question  of  undoing  the  past ;  we 
live  in  the  present  and  work  for  the 
future  as  before. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  recall  these 


restless,  agitated,  unreasonable  mo- 
ments (for  we  are  not  concerned 
here  with  the  workings  of  true 
compunction),  if  we  have  ever 
experienced  them,  as  they  should 
teach  us  tenderness  and  forbear- 
ance towards  a  very  trying  class. 
For  an  hour  our  nerves  had  been 
painfully  excited: — there  are  people 
whose  whole  lives,  or  long  periods 
of  them,  are  passed  in  precisely 
the  condition  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing we  have  described.  We  can 
laugh  at  ourselves  when  we  emerge 
from  this  fantastical  purgatory, 
but  there  are  some  who  never 
emerge.  As  with  the  lotos-eaters 
it  was  always  afternoon  ;  as  some 
men  for  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  take  an  easy  after-dinner 
view  of  life ;  as  some  sanguine  busy 
natures  live  always  in  "  glad,  con- 
fident morning," — so  are  there  some 
with  whom  it  is  always  two  or  three 
or  four  hours  after  midnight,  when 
the  sky  is  at  its  darkest,  and  no 
ray  of  the  dawning  has  yet  showed 
itself.  And  these  are  the  victims 
of  their  nerves — the  unhappy  peo- 
ple who  cannot  throw  off  the  bug- 
bears of  the  night  by  inhaling  one 
draught  of  spring's  delicious  air,  or 
by  throwing  themselves  into  their 
appointed  work,  or  by  seeking  the 
invigorating  society  of  their  fellows 
— people  who  have  for  their  day- 
light prompters  the  uneasy  sugges- 
tions and  misgivings  which  only 
visited  our  couch  once  and  away, 
swarming  and  buzzing  round  our 
pillow  through  some  special  con- 
j  uration — prompters  malignantly 
bent  on  their  exposure,  which  can 
by  no  means  be  thrust  aside  by  one 
gallant  spring  in  the  cheerful  world 
of  life  and  fact,  but  are  perpetually 
betraying  them  into  exhibitions  of 
caprice,  wilfulness,  irresolution, 
fears,  tremors,  and  what  not,  dis- 
turbing the  general  serenity ;  but 
which,  if  they  annoy  and  exasper- 
ate others,  are  in  truth  infinitely 
more  annoying  and  exasperating  to 
themselves. 
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Very  provoking  these  people  are, 
no  doubt ;  so  very  trying  to  others 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  them- 
selves are  most  tried  of  all.  When 
persons  won't  let  others  be  at  peace, 
it  is  difficult  to  do  them  justice,  and 
not  to  suppose  that  in  worrying  us 
they  are  pleasing  themselves — diffi- 
cult not  to  reply  to  their  querulous 
greetings,  their  "good  mornings," 
which  cast  an  ominous  gloom,  in 
the  tone  of  the  man  in  the  play, 
"  The  morning  is  a  very  good  morn- 
ing, ma'am,  if  you  don't  spoil  it." 
For  though  waking  fits  of  mor- 
bid depression,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  visit  pretty  impartially  men 
and  women  alike,  and  many  a 
man  engaged  in  important  designs 
can  echo  Pope's  experience  of  the 
terrible  morning  thoughts  and 
haunting  dreams  that  attended 
upon  the  beginning  of  his  '  Iliad,' 
— which  sat  so  heavy  upon  him  that 
he  wished  anybody  would  hang 
him  a  hundred  times — the  world's 
domestic  experience  of  this  tempera- 
ment, acting,  suffering,  and  teasing 
in  broad  daylight,  is  commonly 
through  woman's  weaker,  more  sus- 
ceptible organisation.  Men  are 
nervous,  hipped,  blue- devilled,  but 
when  they  give  the  reins  to  this 
temper  they  pass  into  another  stage 
altogether.  They  rarely  reach  the 
feminine  point  without  going  be- 
yond it.  Odd  stories  get  abroad  ; 
we  don't  know  what  to  think.  It 
belongs  to  woman  to  reach  the  ex- 
treme of  unreasonableness  with- 
out exciting  any  real  fears  for  her 
reason. 

Hence  a  man  with  whims  and 
grotesque  fears  and  fancies  is  re- 
garded as  something  exceptional; 
but  the  class  of  nervous  women — 
that  is,  women  under  the  tyranny 
of  their  nerves — though  in  reality 
a  perfectly  distinct  class,  colours  our 
whole  idea  of  the  female  sex.  In- 
stead of  being  held  fantastic  excep- 
tions, they  constitute  with  many 
men  the  feminine  ideal.  Of  course 
the  main  reason  for  this  lies  in  an 
inherent  distinction.  The  nerves 
do  not  play  the  same  part  in  the 
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different  organisations.  But  also 
the  nerves,  to  achieve  their  fullest 
tyranny,  need  a  will  at  liberty  to 
act  out  its  volitions  ;  and  man  has 
both  a  wider  range  and  a  stronger 
will  to  carry  out  his  conceptions, 
whether  wise  or  foolish,  besides  be- 
ing gifted  with  a  more  eccentric  in- 
vention ;  so  that,  when  a  prey  to  mor- 
bid influences,  he  soon  establishes 
for  himself  an  individuality ;  while 
woman  naturally  follows  a  lead. 
Then,  again,  the  manifestations  of 
undue  nervous  excitement  are  view- 
ed very  differently  in  men  and 
women.  No  man  is  thought  the 
better  of  by  anybody,  whether  man 
or  woman,  for  having  any  touch  of 
the  hysterical  temperament.  He  gets 
no  encouragement  ;  but  women,  up 
to  a  point,  are  indulged  in  it.  A 
man  thinks  none  the  worse  of  a 
woman  for  being  a  coward ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  own  vigour  and  cour- 
age are  magnified  in  the  compari- 
son. Youth  and  beauty  are  never 
so  attractive  to  him  as  when 
owning  weakness  and  suing  for 
protection.  And  as  civilised  life 
furnishes  few  daily  opportunities 
for  protecting  on  a  large  scale,  oc- 
casions must  be  invented.  It  is 
very  true  that  "  on  ne  se  guerit  pas 
d'un  defaut  qui  plait."  And  while  it 
is  thought  charming  to  show  fear 
of  the  smallest  mouse  that  creeps 
on  floor, — to  be  the  victims  of 
a  hundred  unaccountable  whims, 
feminine  nervousness  will  not  be 
checked  in  the  bud  as  it  ought. 
Moreover,  when  the  nerves  ally 
themselves  to  temper  (the  most 
worrying  exhibition  of  the  disorder), 
and  become  veritable  tyrants,  the 
tyranny  is  less  wounding  to  a 
man's  self-love  than  subjugation 
to  a  stronger  nature, — to  the  firm 
unflinching  resolve  of  a  stolidly 
reasonable  woman.  In  the  one 
instance  he  submits  to  weakness, 
in  the  other  to  strength.  It  is 
soothing  to  his  pride  when  a  man 
has  to  give  way,  that  he  yields, 
because  he  has  to  do  with  a  mind 
incapable  of  hearing  reason,  because 
she  is  the  weaker  vessel — a  simili- 
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tude  which  does  not  apply  indiscri- 
minately to  all  women.     As  an  ex- 
ample, that  a  certain  subjugation  to 
unreasoning  impulses  is  supposed  to 
be  typical  of  the  whole  sex,  Shake- 
speare is  considered  to  represent  in 
his    Constance,  "  a  very  woman." 
Now  she  is  only  a  woman  of  a  cer- 
tain class.     It  is  commonly  assum- 
ed that  the  ladies  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  had  no  nerves,  which 
are   always  treated   as   a   modern 
distemper.     This  notion  will  pro- 
bably always  prevail.     **  Our  grand- 
mothers "  and  great -grandmothers 
are  invariably  considered  a  more 
matter-of-fact  rational  class  than  the 
fine  ladies  of  the  day,  for  this  sad 
reason,  that  the  whimsical  part  of 
the  sex  has  ever  been  the  prominent 
part ;  that  what  is  charming  and  be- 
wildering is  not  often  reasonable, 
and  that  men  in  every  age  have 
liked  women  for  their  follies  and 
their  faults.     Hence,  the  examples 
which  stand  out  in  a  past  age  are 
never  those  that  reigned  in  men's 
hearts,  or  swayed  the  surface  of  so- 
ciety.    That  there  were  nerves  in 
Shakespeare's   day   we    need    not 
question ;  and  that  they  performed 
pretty  much  the  same  part  that  they 
do  now  we  see  from  this  one  im- 
personation, where  the  hysterical 
temper  is  shown  in  magnificent, 
eloquent,  heroic  proportions.     Con- 
stance is  evidently  a  woman  who, 
in  no  part  of  her  life,  had   ever 
dreamt  of  controlling  herself.    She 
exercises  power,  not  through  her 
nobler  qualities,  but  through  her 
weakness,  her  fears,  and,  we  will 
add,  her  selfishness — a  thing  inse- 
parable from  fumes  and  frenzies  of 
any  kind.  Not  that  her  troubles  are 
any  of  them  illusory,  which  often 
enough  happens;  they  are  real  and 
bitter  enough;  but  she  meets  them, 
not  with  her  reason,  but  her  pas- 
sions, and  in  a  quiver  of  excite- 
ment,  tolerating    no    other  point 
of  view  but  her  own.     In  the  first 
place,  when  Salisbury  brings  her 
the  news  of  the  hated  marriage  of 
Louis  and  Blanche,  she  turns  upon 
him  in  weak  anger  for  making  her 
uncomfortable.     She  abuses  him, 


calls  him  a  "  common  man  " — a 
"  fellow  " — and  threatens  him. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  punished  for  thus  fright- 
ing me." 

Then  follows  the  beautiful  pas- 
sionate picture  of  a  timid,  self- 
abandoned  nature  : — 

"  For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears  ; 
Oppressed  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full 

of  fears ; 

A  widow  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 
A  woman  naturally  born  to  fears  ; 
And  though  thou  now  confess  thou  didst 

but  jest, 

With  my  vexed  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day .' 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  fear,  as  a 
passion,  that  it  holds  the  mind  fast 
to  itself;  and  Constance,  fond  mother 
though  she  is,  yet  cannot  but  dwell 
on  her  own  part  in  the  sorrow,  and 
view  her  child's  peril  in  relation 
to  it.  Arthur,  like  all  people  who 
have  to  do  with  such  women,  has 
to  merge  his  affair  in  the  matter 
into  hers,  and  to  soothe, — 
"  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content." 
Her  answer  is  significant,  char- 
acterising the  nature  of  affection, 
not  of  all  women,  but  of  a  particu- 
lar temper.  She  could  easily  have 
been  content  if  her  son  had  been 
ugly.  She  loves  him  through  her 
eyes,  through  the  qualities  which 
minister  to  pride  or  complacency. 
It  is  unfair  to  many  a  devoted 
mother  to  say  this  tone  is  typical  of 
all  women. 

<f  If  thou,  that  bid'st  me  be  content,  wert 

grim, 

Ugly  and  sland'rous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
Full  of  unpleasingblotsandsightlessstains, 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, 
Patched  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offend- 
ing marks, 

I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content ; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee." 

She  absorbs  and  concentrates  the 
whole  weight  of  calamity  into  her- 
self ;  as  a  fact  she  never  once  con- 
templates Arthur's  fate  apart  from 
her  own.  "  Get  thee  gone,"  she 
says  to  Salisbury, — 

"And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  T 

alone 
Am  bound  to  underbear." 

Even  where  she  rises  into  sub- 
limity, she  is  still  representative  of 
a  class,  not  of  her  sex  generally. 
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"  To  me  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief, 
Let  kings  assemble  ;  for  my  grief's  so  great 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up  :  here  I  and  sorrow  sit : 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow 
to  it." 

A  good  many  peevish  excitable 
natures  set  themselves  on  a  throne 
of  suffering, — seeing  only  the  dark 
side,  and  enhancing  every  trying 
circumstance  —  who  fail  of  the 
eloquence  which  wins  for  poor  Con- 
stance a  world  of  sympathisers.  The 
effect  her  paroxysms  produce  on  her 
son  are  more  closely  allied  with  our 
experience.  For  himself  he  cries 
in  weariness, — 

"  I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for 
me;" 

while  the  spectacle  of  her  passion 
makes  him  regard  her  as  the  prin- 
cipal in  all  the  transactions  plotting 
against  himself, — 

"0  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with 
grief." 

In  one  other  circumstance  Con- 
stance is  representative.  She  had 
no  one  to  control  her,  and  this  is 
an  essential  condition  to  the  full 
development  of  the  hysterical  tem- 
per. A  weak  and  yielding  husband 
is  the  negative  influence  which  has 
commonly  afforded  the  most  fa- 
vourable soil  for  the  establishing 
of  a  tyranny  of  this  sort :  so  it 
is  represented  in  comedy,  so  it  is 
found  in  our  experience.  A  wo- 
man must  know  no  master  to  de- 
velop to  the  full  her  unhappy  sub- 
jugation to  her  nervous  system  ; 
but  to  have  somebody  by  her  side 
whose  control  ought  to  tell,  but 
does  not,  may  be  observed  to  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  hotbed  for  the 
growth  of  whims  and  fancies.  It 
is  here  that  we  see  their  full  sway. 
We  do  not  say  that  any  amount 
of  nervous  irritation  relieves  of 
responsibility.  Many  a  woman 
with  this  excuse  for  self-abandon- 
ment exercises  over  her  nature  a 
control  so  strict  that  none  but  her- 
self knows  her  temptations.  But 
what  we  would  plead  for  the  wo- 
men who  apparently  do  not  at- 
tempt this  task  of  self-restraint  is, 
that  the  work  is— often  beyond 
the  conception  of  most  persons — 


difficult,  and  needing  an  effort  of 
unrecognised  self  -  mastery  that 
amounts  to  heroism.  What  we  re- 
proach in  them  as  a  wilful  disturb- 
ance of  the  general  peace — as  a 
deliberate  indulgence  of  temper  or 
some  studied  invention  of  caprice 
and  unreasonableness — may  be  at 
worst  only  a  proclivity  yielded  to  ; 
a  failure  of  effort,  where  effort  is 
felt  to  be,  though  it  is  not,  impos- 
sible. It  is  a  posture  of  mind 
needing  to  be  overridden  with  a 
strong  hand — sometimes  realising 
this  need  for  itself.  Under  firm 
control  it  learns  reason  or  causes 
only  individual  suffering ;  but 
humoured  it  absolutely  requires 
victims.  A  habit  of  interference 
grows  with  indulgence.  It  learns 
to  look  out  for  food  for  its  alarms, 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  uneasiness, 
to  consider  itself  the  arbiter  and 
dictator  for  all  within  reach  of  its 
infinite  suggestions. 

This  is  one  reason  for  the  saying 
that  no  woman  shows  what  she  is 
till  she  is  married.  Many  a  woman 
who,  single,  undistinguished,  kept 
by  circumstances  in  the  back- 
ground, with  none  dependent  on 
her,  her  own  claims  subordinate  to 
half  a  hundred  others,  however  con- 
stitutionally a  prey  to  her  nerves, 
devours  their  harassing  promptings 
in  silence.  She  knows  that  they 
would  not  be  tolerated — that  while 
now  endured  as  a  harmless  cipher, 
by  any  development  of  troublesome 
whims  she  would  be  thrust  aside 
altogether.  But  marriage  brings 
a  sphere  :  husband,  children,  ser- 
vants, are  her  born  subjects.  If 
naturally  conscientious,  nerves  stim- 
ulate conscience,  as  they  do  every- 
thing else,  into  very  restless  action 
— every  conceivable  mischance  sug- 
gesting some  burdensome  precau- 
tion enforced  and  exacted  as  a  duty. 
This  dominion  of  a  diseased  con- 
science is  not  only  more  galling 
but  not  so  easily  evaded  as  any 
control  exercised  by  dispassionate 
reason,  or  what  passes  for  such. 
In  the  first  place,  reason,  because 
it  is  reason,  mistrusts  itself,  and 
admits  the  doctrine  of  chance  and 
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the  more  or  less  probable  ;  but 
nerves  are  beyond  this.  Every 
possibility  is  a  certainty  in  the 
sense  of  its  absorbing  the  mind  and 
shutting  out  any  other  view  of  the 
question.  Allowed  their  sway  they 
see  every  contingency,  at  which 
they  take  alarm  as  a,  fait  accompli, 
unless  their  system  of  precaution 
is  followed.  If,  for  example,  a 
mother  has  listened  to  the  voice  of 
her  nerves  till  they  silence  reason, 
she  is  afraid  of  everything  for  her 
children :  afraid  they  should  eat  too 
much  ;  afraid  they  should  overheat 
themselves  if  they  play  heartily ; 
afraid  they  should  catch  a  fever 
every  time  they  pass  a  cottage ; 
afraid  they  should  fall  over  a  pre- 
cipice, or  into  the  water,  or  over 
the  banisters,  every  time  they  are 
out  of  her  sight,  or  liberated  from 
strict  surveillance.  No  possibili- 
ties are  too  remote,  no  precau- 
tions too  curious  and  fantastic 
to  guard  against  them.  These 
and  kindred  fancies  grow  by  what 
they  feed  on ;  the  duty  of  at- 
tending to  them  swallows  up  all 
other  duties.  They  propagate  them- 
selves by  indulgence,  and  ramify 
into  every  department  of  life.  So 
long  as  authority  lasts,  obedience 
is  exacted  with  the  remorseless  ex- 
igency of  fear.  A  rigid  and  pry- 
ing system  of  limitations  prevails. 
Nervous  fears  necessarily  range 
themselves  on  the  side  of  check 
and  caution.  They  disqualify  from 
a  large  view  ;  it  is  some  imminent 
peril  that  is  to  be  guarded  against : 
the  future  may  take  care  of  itself. 
The  mother  loves  her  children  and 
her  husband,  but  is  always  in  the 
way  of  their  pleasures.  Some 
hideous  phantom  of  possible  cala- 
mity warns  her  against  enjoyment 
and  natural  expansion ;  and  while 
her  tormentors  keep  her  quaking 
and  trembling  in  a  tension,  known 
in  hysterical  language  as  fiddle- 
strings — our  readers  will  recall  Mrs 
Gamp,  "  Which  fiddle  -  strings  is 
weakness,  to  expredge  my  nerves 
this  night,"  —  the  objects  of  this 
morbid  devotion  are  passing  through 
an  experience,  and  storing  up  me- 


mories very  much  the  reverse  of 
what  these  throes  should  earn. 
Where  a  child  is  kept  on  short 
commons  lest  a  full,  satisfying, 
appetising  diet  should  possibly  give 
form  to  some  lurking  mischief,  he 
is  pretty  sure  as  a  man  to  remem- 
ber the  hunger,  and  to  retain  ob- 
stinate resentful  faith  in  the 
strength  of  his  infantine  digestion. 
No  nervous  subject  is  capable  of 
imagining  or  believing  in  any  en- 
joyment uncongenial  to  his  or  her 
own  nature  :  hence  there  is  no  mis- 
giving in  depriving  others  of  a  haz- 
ardous pleasure,  because  the  hazard 
would  more  than  neutralise  it  in 
their  case.  They  are  necessarily 
indifferent  to  the  disappointments 
they  cause.  They  have  averted  a 
possible  danger — and  they  scarcely 
acknowledge  a  step  between  possi- 
ble and  imminent — by  interference 
or  non-compliance;  and  whatever 
suffering  they  undergo,  none  of  it 
is  caused  by  inflicting  a  pang  upon 
young  imprudence.  Nothing  can 
be  more  inexorable  than  a  temper 
under  the  dominion  of  its  nerves, 
where  caution  is  stimulated  by  fear. 
People  in  this  state  are  deaf  to  rea- 
son, and,  from  their  non-sympa- 
thetic condition,  equally  deaf  to 
appeals  to  their  feelings;  they 
would  do  much  that  nobody  wants 
them  to  do,  but  they  are  adamant 
on  the  particular  point  at  issue. 

How  is  it  possible  to  hint  at 
the  infinite  suggestions  of  unstrung 
or  over-strung  nerves  engaged  in  a 
pursuit  of  boundless  possibilities] 
Imagination  is  let  loose,  but 
still  wing-bound,  to  run  and  snuff 
along  the  ground  for  all  conceivable 
contingencies.  Every  trifle  she  first 
magnifies,  then  tracks  to  some 
wild  issue.  For  her  there  ever  sits 
"  the  shadow  feared  of  man  "  in 
some  dreaded  waste  near  at  hand. 
And  it  is  part  of  the  absorbing — in 
a  sense  egotistical — tyranny  of  over- 
mastering nerves,  that  they  shut  out 
natural  perception.  They  are  not 
checked  by  the  fear  of  communicat- 
ing their  own  tremors.  Hence  ner- 
vous people  are  the  worst  nurses  in 
the  world  ;  they  cannot  dispense 
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with  the  relief  of  giving  utterance 
to  their  fears.  It  is  their  notion  of 
sympathy  to  take  a  dark  view ;  to 
be  lavish  of  lugubrious  pity  ;  to 
treat  every  ailment  as  the  beginning 
of  something  worse.  A  mother 
hanging  over  a  beloved  child  will 
give  way  aloud  to  a  succession  of 
hideous  prophecies.  She  expresses 
the  depth  of  her  affection  though 
exaggeration.  Not  to  be  full  of 
forebodings  is  to  be  careless  and 
indifferent.  If  the  weak  stomach 
turns  from  the  proffered  draught, 
and  there  has  been  talk  of  a  mad 
dog  any  time  within  six  months, 
she  will  not  scruple  to  suggest  hy- 
drophobia among  a  thousand  other 
diseases  as  a  possible  cause.  She 
is  so  accustomed  to  a  train  of  con- 
tingent horrors,  one  driving  an- 
other out  of  the  field,  that  the 
thought  that  one  of  them  may 
stick  and  haunt,  where  she  could 
least  intend  it,  never  restrains  her. 
And  this  because,  whoever  suffers, 
it  is  the  habit  of  a  morbid  sensi- 
bility to  take  for  granted  that  self 
suffers  most :  what  she  can  bear  can- 
not be  supposed  to  affect  tougher 
natures. 

After  all,  it  sometimes  strikes  us 
that  there  must  be  amusement 
in  a  ready  invention  for  horrors,  as 
in  all  other  exercises  of  the  fancy. 
At  least  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
indulgence  of  expression,  of  giving 
a  tongue  and  a  name  to  every  fear, 
despatches  it  to  some  limbo,  leav- 
ing the  mind  that  gave  it  birth  free 
for  some  new  chimera.  Scapin,  ca- 
joling his  patron,  commends  the  ad- 
vice of  an  ancient  philosopher  to  men 
returning  home  from  ever  so  short  an 
absence,  that  "  il  doit  promener  son 
esprit  sur  tous  les  facheux  accidens 
que  son  retour  pent  rencontrer  ;  se 
figurer  sa  maison  brulee,  son  argent 
derobe,  sa  femme  morte,  son  fils 
estropie,  et  ce  qu'il  trouve  qui  ne 
lui  est  point  arrive",  1'imputer  a 
bonne  fortune."  The  restless  spirits 
we  speak  of  carry  out  this  advice 
half-way  through  every  concern  of 
life,  but  here  they  stop.  They  are 
not  thankful  for  what  does  not 
happen.  They  contemplate  every 


form  of  calamity,  but  never  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  their 
bonne  fortune  if  one  and  all  does 
not  befall  them.  If  it  is  not  that 
it  may  be  something  else.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  this  is  a  habit  that 
must  grow  with  exercise  and  liberty 
of  speech.  If  there  is  nobody  to 
listen,  if  there  is  authority  to  stop 
it,  this  hotbed  of  fears  lowers  its 
temperature ;  but  where  there  is 
no  check,  all  parties  suffer.  It  is 
important  to  remember  who  suffers 
most ;  but  nobody  can  be  comfort- 
able where  a  nervous  temperament 
is  permitted,  and  permits  itself,  un- 
checked indulgence.  Observe  how 
this  temper,  allowing  itself  to  act  on 
its  immediate  impulses,  uniformly 
breaks  up  every  conversation  it  is 
not  engaged  in ;  how  it  puts  a  stop 
to  the  flow  of  thought  and  mirth, 
sport  and  pastime,  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  something  to  be  avoided, 
and  some  other  thing  to  be  done. 
We  may  see — where  there  is  no  ob- 
vious ground  for  this  instinct  of 
interruption — a  painful  search  of 
eye  and  mind  for  an  excuse  to  stop 
what  is  going  on  easily,  pleasant- 
ly, carelessly,  and  therefore  in  such 
strong  contrast  to  the  workings 
of  a  harassed  restless  spirit.  Miss 
Bronte,  in  her  character  of  Mrs 
Yorke,  in  *  Shirley 7 — hard  yet  true 
— shows  the  demoralising  effect  of 
this  undisciplined  temper  in  the 
head  of  a  house.  The  vigorous  sons 
learn  to  play  on  her  hysterical  ten- 
dencies; nobody  pities  her ;  and  the 
family  generally  find  it  so  difficult 
to  enjoy  themselves  with  such  a  na- 
ture in  the  ascendant,  that  a  sort  of 
tacit  compact  exists  to  snatch  a  fear- 
ful joy  while  they  can,  and  at  any 
expense  of  her  nerves — knowing  that 
when  the  sharp  nose  shows  itself, 
and  the  restless  eye  dwells  on  them, 
all  sport  will  be  over.  It  is  true 
that  Miss  Bronte  treats  these  nerves 
as  a  pretence,  as  mere  temper ;  but 
we  have  little  doubt  that  the  ori- 
ginal from  whom  Mrs  Yorke  was 
drawn  was  an  object  of  compas- 
sion; and  that,  even  if  self-restraint 
might  have  suppressed  her  exas- 
perating habits,  nobody  knew  the 
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effort  it  would  require.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  "  too  late  "  for  the  treat- 
ment of  this  fatal  malady.  But  all 
literature  agrees  to  ignore  any  ex- 
cuse for  men  or  women  making 
themselves  disagreeable.  "  There 
is  no  real  life  but  cheerful  life," 
says  the  '  Spectator.'  If  a  man 
cannot  enjoy  himself,  he  must  stay 
at  home.  If  he  laments  in  com- 
pany, where  others  are  in  a  humour 
to  enjoy  themselves,  he  must  not 
take  it  ill  to  be  presented  by  the 
servant  with  a  porringer  of  caudle 
as  a  hint  he  had  better  go  to 
bed.  Cares,  distresses,  diseases, 
uneasinesses,  and  dislikes  of  our 
own  are  by  no  means  to  be  ob- 
truded upon  our  friends.  Consider- 
ing how  little  satisfaction  there  is 
to  get  out  of  life,  we  should  be 
more  tender  of  our  friends  than  to 
bring  them  the  little  sorrows  that 
do  not  belong  to  them.  And  women, 
he  would  have  us  think,  more  gen- 
erally sinned  against  the  duty  of 
being  cheerful.  "  A  great  part  of 
female  elegance,"  he  observes,  "con- 
sists in  describing  uneasiness.  Take 
a  fine  lady  of  a  delicate  frame,  you 
will  observe  from  the  hour  she  rises 
a  certain  weariness  of  all  that 
passes  about  her."  Pope  of  course 
takes  the  same  line,  and  warns  the 
ladies  against  a  prevailing  faith  in 
flights  and  vapours — 

' '  And  trust  me,  dears  !  good-humour  will 

prevail 
When  airs  and   flights  and  screams  and 

scolding  fail." 

Miss  Austen,  just  as  she  generally 
is,  is  satirical  over  this  temper,  as  the 
effect  of  mere  folly,  wilf ulness,  and 
selfishness.  Her  Mrs  Bennet  takes 
to  hysterics  and  her  bed  in  trouble  ; 
and  the  cynical  husband's  remark 
is,  "  This  is  a  parade  that  does  one 
good,  it  gives  such  an  elegance  to 
misfortune  !  Another  day  I  will 
do  the  same.  I  will  sit  in  my  li- 
brary in  my  nightcap  and  powder- 
ing-gown,  and  give  as  much  trouble 
as  I  can."  And  even  good  amiable 
Mr  Woodhouse  is  shown  up  in  the 
gentle  "  selfishness,"  which  in  truth 
belongs  to  everything  morbid — that 
minute  worrying,  perpetual  inter- 


ference, that  trusts  nobody,  and  is 
so  full  of  its  own  creeping  fears 
and  precautions,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely blind  to  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  aims  of  those  nearest 
it.  Nor  can  we  regret  that  litera- 
ture has  been  hard-hearted.  Its 
influence  has  done  much  to  drive 
hysterics  from  the  parlour  to  the 
kitchen.  It  is  very  important  to 
show  that  the  loss  of  self-control, 
whatever  it  may  once  have  been,  is 
no  longer  interesting,  even  with 
youth  and  beauty  to  back  it ;  it  is 
opposed  to  the  reticence  of  modern 
manners.  And  when  these  potent 
forces  are  in  the  wane,  the  remark 
of  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  on 
Queen  Caroline's  deportment  at  her 
trial  is  applicable  to  every  loss  of 
self-command, — "  I  fear  that,  on  the 
wrong  side  of  fifty,  a  woman  does 
not  create  much  interest  by  being  in 
a  passion."  While  we  pity  and  ex- 
cuse, we  own  it  is  well  that  some  peo- 
ple should  learn  what  others  may  be 
thinking  of  them,  that  they  should 
have  forced  upon  their  imagination 
an  unwelcome  truth.  For  of  all 
people  the  victims  of  their  nerves 
are  least  conscious  of  the  figure 
they  make  in  others'  eyes — they 
know  themselves  least.  There  is, 
indeed,  in  most  persons  a  trustful 
persuasion  that,  in  showing  them- 
selves without  disguise,  they  are 
carrying  people  along  with  them 
and  making  a  favourable  impres- 
sion. They  are  relying  on  a  sup- 
posed inexhaustible  fund  of  sym- 
pathy, and  unconsciously  they  in- 
fuse flattery  in  the  appeal  to  secure 
it.  But  when  people  abandon  the 
idea  of  self-mastery  they  lose  this 
tact,  run  foul  of  others'  rights  and 
expectations,  indulge  themselves  in 
any  amount  of  insinuation  while  en- 
larging on  their  own  grievances,  and 
go  away  in  entire  unconsciousness 
that  they  have  made  an  enemy  or 
cooled  a  friend  in  the  process.  We 
shall  hear  persons  of  this  character 
lament  over  the  unkindness  of  the 
world  in  seeming  blindness  of  their 
own  share  in  bringing  it  about. 
Their  own  rights  and  claims,  their 
own  trials  and  suffering,  are  pro- 
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minent  to  the  obscuring  of  every 
other  view. 

Even  where  there  are  natur- 
ally warm  affections,  this  tem- 
perament is  unfriendly  to  friend- 
ship, and  doubles  and  trebles  the 
difficulty  in  observing  its  duties. 
A  hundred  jealousies  obtrude  them- 
selves on  the  one  hand,  balanced 
by  as  many  omissions  on  the  other. 
Mistrust  is  inseparable  from  it, 
causing  failure  in  cordiality  at  cri- 
tical times  ;  the  expression  of  this 
mistrust  equally  so,  uttered  with  a 
provoking  unconsciousness  of  any 
grievances  but  on  one  side.  Yet  there 
may  be  virtues  and  noble  qualities, 
which  should  be  taken  as  compen- 
sations ;  and  it  needs  only  some  in- 
sight into  the  overstrung  suscepti- 
bilities which  cause  these  eddies 
and  undercurrents,  some  surplus  of 
indulgence  on  the  stronger  side, 
some  patience,  for  things  to  right 
themselves,  and  a  good  under- 
standing to  be  maintained  through 
it  all.  But  this  forbearance  is  not 
a  common  quality.  Few  can  un- 
dertake more  than  their  own  share 
of  mild  tolerance  and  patience ; 
hence  a  morbid  temperament  has 
few  friends,  and  is  apt,  as  time  gets 
on,  to  findf  itself  alone ;  a  victim, 
as  it  supposes,  of  the  world's  un- 
kindness ;  incapable  to  the  end  of 
taking  in,  much  less  of  profiting  by, 
the  lesson  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  isolation. 

In  so  far  as  this  irritability  of 
temperament  is  matter  of  organisa- 
tion, it  may  possibly  be  regarded 
as  removed  from  the  field  of  moral 
science ;  but  while  we  assert  it  to 
be  a  reality,  as  opposed  to  the  mere 
affectation,  ill-temper,  or  wilfulness, 
with  which  it  is  so  generally  con- 
founded, we  would  adduce  it  as  an 
argument  for  a  more  systematic 
education  than  has  hitherto  been 
thought  necessary  for  women.  The 
fact  that  so  many  women  are  un- 
reasonable as  to  implicate  the  whole 
sex  in  the  aspersion,  should  surely 
reconcile  people  to  the  attempt 
at  infusing  some  more  solid  ele- 
ments into  their  training.  Men 
who  oppose  the  present  movement 


altogether,    under    the    fear    that 
mental  discipline  and  exact  teach- 
ing would  make  women  masculine, 
would  do   well  to    consider    that 
there  are  women  still  who  do  not 
reach  even  to  the  feminine  ideal 
of  sober   consistency  and   rational 
self-government — who  live  in  a  sort 
of    dissolution    of    the    reasoning 
powers,  mere    pensioners    on   the 
general  forbearance.     One  way  to 
check  the  tendencies  we  have  de- 
scribed is  to  begin  a  moral  train- 
ing of  the    intellect  betimes — to 
instil  habits  of  work,  to  cultivate 
the  attention,  to  compel  thought. 
"Women  are  often  unreasonable  be- 
cause they  have  been  allowed  to 
think  reasoning  out  of  their  range 
— something    unfeminine,    strong- 
minded,  and  as  such  unattractive. 
Really  to  think  out  a  question — to 
carry  it  back  to  its  causes  and  for- 
ward to  its  results — is  rarely  part  of 
a  woman's  education.     She  is  com- 
plimented   on   her    instincts    and 
intuitive   perceptions ;    and  where 
the  temper  is  equal  and  the  mental 
health  perfect,  these  gifts  of  nature 
stand  her  in  such  stead  that  her 
lucky  hits  and  happy  self-guidance 
keep  her  ignorance  and  blunders 
out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  imma- 
terial.   But  irritable  nerves  disturb 
the  scent,  as  it  were,  and  put  in- 
stinct  out  of  gear.     Nerves  want 
check  and  control,  and  no  authority 
is  equal  to  a  woman's   own  over 
herself,   if  she   can  be  taught  to 
exercise  it.     Many  a  woman  passes 
through    life    without    one    close, 
grasp  of  what  is  her  position  or 
her  duty,  or  even  what   are  the 
proper    means   for    attaining    her 
ends.     It  is  true  that  women  can 
catch  an   educated  tone  at  much 
less    expense    of     mind   than    it 
costs   men.       She    passes    muster 
under  disadvantages  which  would 
throw  him  out  of  the  lists ;    but 
still  she  may  suffer  from  want  of 
discipline,  the  necessity  of  fixing 
the  mind  for  long  periods  and  at 
stated  times  on  distasteful  studies 
which  every  schoolboy  goes  through. 
It  is  not  only  that  women  have 
less  reasoning  power,  but  also  that 
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they  are  less  taught  to  reason, 
which  may  be  the  cause  that  there 
are  so  many  more  unreasonable 
women  than  unreasonable  men. 
By  unreasonable  we  do  not 
mean  illogical ;  we  do  not  mean 
an  incapacity  to  reason  in  words, 
or  even  consciously  in  thought, 
but  that  perversity  of  the  reason 
which  prompts  so  many  to  run 
counter  to  their  own  wishes  and 
aims  —  which  leads  them  to  want 
a  thing,  and  do  everything  in  their 
power  not  to  get  it.  Many  suffi- 
ciently strong-minded  women  do 
not  reason  well.  We  can  see  no 
connection  between  their  argument 
and  their  conclusion,  between  the 
object  desired  and  the  road  they 
take  to  it ;  but  they  carry  their 
point,  which  is  the  thing  necessary, 
and  in  which  the  unreasonable  wo- 
man fails.  Now  we  do  not  call 
Mrs  Glegg,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
unreasonable  in  the  following  dia- 
logue between  husband  and  wife. 
Mr  Glegg  is  conversing  with  a  pack- 
man on  his  own  garden-walk,  when, 

"  Mr  Glegg,  Mr  Glegg,"  said  a  se- 
vere voice  from  the  open  parlour-win- 
dow, "pray  are  you  coming  in  to 
tea  ?  or  are  you  going  to  stand  talk- 
ing with  packmen  till  you  get  mur- 
dered in  the  open  daylight?" 

"Murdered!"  said  Mr  Glegg, 
"  what's  the  woman  talking  of  1 " 

"  Murdered  !  yes  ;  it  isn't  many 
'sizes  ago  since  a  packman  murdered 
a  young  woman  in  a  lone  place,  and 
stole  her  thimble,  and  threw  her 
.body  into  a  ditch." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr  Glegg, 
soothingly,  "  you're  thinking  o'  the 
man  wi'  no  legs  as  drove  a  dog-cart." 

"  Well,  it's  the  same  thing,  Mr 
Glegg,  only  you're  so  fond  of  contra- 
dicting what  I  say." 

The  wife  is  not  here  acting  the 
unreasonable  woman,  because  what 
she  says  conduces  to  her  end,  which 
was  to  maintain  her  consequence 
by  breaking  up  a  conversation  in 
which  she  had  no  share.  Women 
may  be  unreasonable  through  sheer 
hard-headed  perversity,  as — 

"  Daphne  knows  with  equal  ease 
How  to  vex  and  how  to  please ; 


But  the  folly  of  her  sex 
Makes  her  sole  delight  to  vex. 
Never  woman  more  devised 
Surer  ways  to  he  despised. 
Paradoxes  weakly  wielding-. 
Always  conquered,  never  yielding  ; 
To  dispute  her  chief  delight, 
With  not  one  opinion  right." 

They  are  oftenest  unreasonable 
from  not  using  their  judgment  be- 
yond their  immediate  needs ;  as 
Andrew  Fairservice  says,  "They're 
fashious  bargains,  aye  crying  for 
apricocks,  pears,  plums,  and  apples, 
without  distinction  o'  seasons,"  and 
are  very  apt  in  this  way  to  make 
unjust  demands,  and  to  form  pre- 
posterous expectations,  without  the 
nerves  having  any  hand  in  it. 
Narrow  education  leaves  many  wo- 
men content  to  be  ignorant  of  a 
hundred  matters  passing  before 
their  eyes,  the  source  and  origin 
of  things  perpetually  in  use  un- 
sought into.  It  is  enough  to 
have  them  within  their  call.  Men 
are  unobservant;  but  we  believe 
the  degree  in  which  women  are 
so  has  much  to  do  with  their 
indifference  to  the  charge  of  un- 
reasonableness. They  leave  to 
men  the  labour  of  thought.  In 
the  same  way  women  encourage  in 
themselves  the  stolid  unreason  of 
prejudice.  They  are  careless  and 
defiant  of  reason,  because  they  are 
not  expected  to  think,  and  do  not 
regard  reason  as  their  province. 
Mere  weakness  of  mind — it  speaks 
for  itself — is  unreasonable.  We  see 
amiable  fatuity  wasting  kindness 
on  wrong  objects,  scrupulous  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  sticking  where  it 
should  give  way.  A  woman  of  this 
sort  will  throw  herself  away,  and 
then  provoke  her  bad  bargain  of  a 
husband  by  useless  obstinacy  in 
trifles.  There  are  clever  women,  un- 
reasonable from  a  want  of  balance  of 
their  powers,  who  alternate  between 
wisdom  and  folly,  penetration  and 
a  millstone  blindness. 

But  all  this  is  distinct  from  a 
certain  typical  unreasonableness 
which  reigns  in  a  nervous  organ- 
isation pampered  to  its  full  bent. 
Such  a  one  is  unreasonable 
through  all  her  being,  and  in- 
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capable   of   a    clear    dispassionate 
judgment.     Any  possibility,  how- 
ever remote,  will  make  her  throw 
over  all  the  promptings  of   expe- 
rience.     A   prey  to   vain   regrets, 
fretting  over  the  inevitable,  seeing 
the  whole  past  a  mistake,  yet  with 
a  childish  confidence  in  change,  and 
an  unlimited   power  of   vague  ex- 
pectation,  she  still   refuses  to   re- 
concile herself   to   the   inevitable. 
Things  cannot  go  on,  and  must  not 
go  on,  that  are  distasteful.     To  her 
life  has   no    lessons;   desires  and 
wishes  have  no  instincts  towards 
their  fulfilment.    She  worries  where 
she   loves.      She   craves   for   com- 
panionship, and  longs  for  distinc- 
tion, yet  drives  away  her  friends, 
and  conspires  against  her  own  ambi- 
tion.  She  needs  affection  and  indul- 
gence, yet  expends  her  ingenuity  in 
acts  of  teasing  and  pro  vocation  pecu- 
liarly her  own.     She  sees  no  limit 
to  her  claims,  and  is  blind  to  all 
reciprocal     obligations.      Temper, 
caprice,  self-will,  get  the  credit  for 
all  this ;  but  there  is  a  power  which 
adds  intensity  to  it  all,  and,  when 
indulged  up  to  a  point,  imparts  a 
scarcely  responsible  force  to  natu- 
ral   tendencies,    a    sting    to   tem- 
per, strength  to  will,  panic  to  fear, 
poignancy  to  fretting,  invention  to 
jealousy,  and  nagging  to  ill-nature. 
Under  this  dominion  she  is  blind  to 
her  own  interests,  and  no  more  re- 
flects on  the  impression  she  makes 
on  others,  than  a  person  in  terror  of 
the  flames  considers  the  becoming- 
ness  of  the  costume  in  which  she 
escapes  from  them.     We  draw  an 
exaggerated  picture,  perhaps,  but  in 
its  degree  not  an  unfamiliar  one. 

When  we  consider  woman's  deli- 
cate organisation,  the  sensitiveness 
of  her  mental  touch,  and  the  part 
assigned  to  her  in  the  order  of 
things  of  developing  the  import- 
ance that  lies  in  little  things — the 
latent  tendencies  that  work  in  seem- 
ing trifles — we  should  perhaps  won- 
der rather  at  the  general  repression 
of  flutters  and  fears,  and  the  prompt- 
ings of  quivering  excitement,  than 
at  occasional  exposures  and  excesses. 
Courage  in  a  woman  is  a  far  higher 


quality  than  in  the  generality  of 
men,  because  with  her  it  arises  from 
an  appeal  to  her  noblest  faculties. 
She  does  her  duty  in  danger  with 
an    inner    trembling.      She    is    a 
heroine,     realising   all    the    peril. 
Even  when  she  avows   her  fears, 
who    would    be    hard  upon    her  1 
There  is  an  innocent  confiding  can- 
dour which  we  own  to  preferring  to 
a  boastful  parade  of  bravery.     The 
appeal  of  the  comely  matron  of  old 
days,  "  Recollect,  coachman,  we  are 
all   females/'    could  not  but  stay 
his  reckless  down-hill  course.     The 
contempt   of   the   sea-captain   had 
surely  a  dash  of  tenderness  towards 
the  trembling  voice  which  asked, 
"Oh,  captain!  is  there  any  fear  1"  he 
replied,  "  Plenty  of  fear,  ma'am,  but 
no  danger."     Training  and  self-re- 
spect induce  the  woman  of  higher 
type  to  devour  her  fears,  to  suppress 
expression.      She    teaches    herself 
courage     by    acts  .  of     resolution, 
which  set  the  quaking  heart  beating 
double  time.     She  represses  panic, 
feeling  that  others  are  weaker  than 
herself,  and  in  sparing  their  nerves 
strengthens   her  own.     And  more 
than  all  is  she  strictly  repressive 
of  those  promptings  of  high-strung 
irritable  sensibility  which   give   a 
name  to  temperament.      Many    a 
woman,  who  by  her  friends  is  con- 
sidered specially  superior  to  such 
weakness — an  example  of  self-for- 
getting cheerfulness,  and   all  the 
qualities  which  inspire  confidence 
and  reliance — knows  it,  through  the 
inner  conflict  and  resolute  mastery 
by  which  alone  she  has  overcome 
temptation.     We    have    dwelt  on 
the  other  side  of  the  picture,  where 
there  has  apparently  been  no  con- 
flict,  for   the   double   purpose    of 
urging  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
as  a  plea  for  greater  tenderness  of 
toleration  than  it  is  easy  to  give  to 
habits  at  once  so  irritating  and  so 
repelling;  and  also  as  it  furnishes 
an  argument  for  a  more  thorough 
training  of  the  intellect  and  reason- 
ing faculties,  more  systematic  infu- 
sion of  vigour  and  self-discipline, 
than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to 
women. 
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MR   GLADSTONE  AND   DISESTABLISHMENT. 


THE  time  is  rapidly  approaching, 
when  it  will  be  decided  whether 
the  year  1869  shall  constitute  an 
era  in  the  history  of  England.  By 
employing  the  word  "  disestablish- 
ment/' by  making  it  the  pivot  for 
rallying  the  Liberal  party,  by  ren- 
dering it  the  centre  of  the  policy 
of  that  party,  Mr  Gladstone  has 
brought  forward  a  question  than 
which  none  can  more  profoundly 
affect  the  fortunes  and  the  future 
of  the  nation.  Let  no  one  indulge 
in  the  illusion  that  disestablish- 
ment, as  raised  by  Mr  Gladstone, 
is  a  purely  Irish  affair,  a  local 
measure  aiming  at  the  conciliation 
of  a  disturbed  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple, an  act  which  can  have  local 
consequences  only,  and  which, 
therefore,  need  not  trouble  the  se- 
renity of  busy,  hard-working  Eng- 
lishmen. It  is  said  that  England 
looks  on  this  Irish  Church  question 
with  indifference,  that  she  feels 
that  Ireland  has  fallen  into  a  wrong 
state  on  Church  matters,  but  that 
the  Government  will  set  all  right, 
with  more  or  less  wisdom,  without 
touching  any  vital  interest  of  the 
whole  empire.  No  mistake  could 
be  more  serious  or  more  complete. 
First  principles  on  the  essential 
elements  of  national  life  are  at 
stake  in  this  matter.  The  Irish 
Church,  now  that  Mr  Gladstone 
has  distinctly  raised  the  issue  of 
disestablishment,  cannot  be  touch- 
ed without  directing  every  eye  to 
the  foundation  of  modern  society. 
It  is  not  a  local  religious  broil 
which  has  to  be  healed  ;  it  is  a  re- 
construction of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate life  of  the  English  people 
which  Mr  Gladstone  proposes  to 
the  English  Parliament.  Disestab- 
lishment is  a  word  of  no  purely 
local  significance.  If  the  Church  is 
established  in  Ireland,  so  is  it  also 
in  England.  If  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  no  right  to  exist  in  Ire- 
land, reasons  must  be  given  for 


this  judgment,  which  are  capable, 
nay,  which  certainly  will  bring  that 
Church's  continued  existence  in 
England  to  the  bar  of  a  public  trial. 
Before  a  decree  of  disestablishment 
in  Ireland  can  be  pronounced,  the 
questions — What  is  the  Church  of 
England1?  in  what  name  and  by 
what  right  does  it  exist  here  ? 
what  principles  of  public  policy 
gave  it  birth,  and  have  entwined  it 
with  the  inward  life,  not  only  of 
every  social  organism,  but  we  might 
almost  say,  of  every  household  in 
the  country  ] — these  questions,  we 
say,  must  infallibly  be  answered 
before  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  can  be  enacted.  To 
say  that  the  Church  of  England,  in 
England,  is  outside  of  the  contest — 
that  there  is  no  agitation  to  over- 
throw her — that,  whatever  may  be 
done  in  Ireland,  there  cannot  be 
any  recoil  of  any  importance  in 
England — is  pure  folly.  The  right 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  exist 
is  involved  in  every  word  of  the  dis- 
cussion. The  very  question — What 
is  disestablishment  1  what  effect 
will  it  have  on  the  future  relations 
of  the  disestablished  Protestants] 
compels  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  of 
its  constituent  principles. 

It  is  Mr  Gladstone's  doing.  If 
the  country  is  now  forced  to  ask 
itself— Shall  we  have  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  future?  it  is  Mr 
Gladstone  who  has  put  the  ques- 
tion in  words  which  cannot  be 
evaded.  If  England,  at  a  period  of 
profound  internal  peace,  and  with 
reference  solely  to  a  discontent 
amongst  a  portion  of  her  people, 
which,  as  all  parties  universally 
allow,  has  not  been  created  by  the 
Irish  Church,  and  will  not  be  cured 
by  its  destruction — if  England  is 
compelled  to  put  to  herself  the 
strange  inquiry  whether  she  shall 
proceed  to  make  a  revolution  sub- 
versive in  effect  of  almost  every 
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practice  and  institution  of  her 
past  history,  it  is  Mr  Gladstone, 
and  Mr  Gladstone  alone,  who  has 
thrust  her  into  this  position.  It  was 
he  who  sounded  the  word  disestab- 
lishment ;  and  if  the  Revolution  is 
enacted,  to  him  and  to  him  alone 
must  belong  the  merit  or  demerit. 
This  word  found  an  echo,  it  is  true, 
all  over  the  Radical  ranks,  and  has 
accomplished  the  end  aimed  at  by 
winning  a  great  majority  at  the 
elections ;  but  what  the  multitudin- 
ous voters  meant  by  disestablish- 
ment, what  specific  conception  they 
had  formed  of  the  nature  of  this  act, 
what  they  understood  themselves 
to  be  doing  when  they  voted  for 
Mr  Gladstone  and  disestablishment, 
are  matters  on  which,  as  yet,  no 
light  has  been  given. 

We  must  turn,  then,  to  the  utterer 
of  this  now  famous  word.  What 
did  Mr  Gladstone  mean  by  it  J  Had 
he  formed  to  himself  a  definite  no- 
tion of  the  precise  thing  to  be  done 
in  disestablishing,  and  of  the  ex- 
act effects  which  it  would  produce 
on  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  of 
Ireland  1  -We  believe  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  and  the  disbelief  is  not 
confined  to  ourselves.  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  not  shown  the  slightest 
symptom  of  having  grasped  the 
sense  of  the  word  which  he  has 
made  the  watchword  of  his  policy. 
He  has  been  wafted  into  power  on 
the  crest  of  the  wave  raised  by  the 
blast  of  this  sonorous  word.  Have 
he  or  his  followers  ever  known 
what  it  is  to  disestablish  such  a 
society  as  the  Church  of  England  1 
We  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
Mr  Gladstone  never  thought  out 
what  this  expression  implied,  what 
would  be  its  range  of  action,  what 
deeds  it  would  compel  him  to  per- 
form, and  to  what  state  it  would  re- 
duce the  Protestant  Episcopalians 
of  Ireland.  He  thought  of  the  Epis- 
copal Churches  of  Canada  and  Ame- 
rica— probably  also  of  the  Colonial 
Churches — without  analysing  the 
jumble  of  their  present  position  : 
and  then  he  paraded  before  his 
imagination  some  vague  picture  of 


a  something  which  he  supposed  to 
be  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  which 
he  complacently  fancied  he  was 
presenting  with  the  precious  gift 
of  liberty.  This  vision  he  endowed 
with  form  and  substance ;  he  placed 
it  as  a  living  organised  being  before 
his  eyes,  and  supposed  that  his  own 
part  of  the  transaction  was  not  to 
create — far  from  it — but  to  instal 
in  independence  and  true  Church 
freedom  his  pre-existing  social  per- 
sonality. As  for  his  followers,  their 
condition  of  mind  is  yet  more  ob- 
vious. Their  sole  feeling  was  that 
the  time  was  come  for  dealing  in 
earnest  with  the  problem  of  the 
Irish  Church.  The  kind  of  action 
to  be  applied  they  left  to  the  selec- 
tion of  their  political  chief.  They 
pronounced,  indeed,  against  Lord 
Russell's  plan  of  levelling  up — that 
is,  of  transferring  a  portion  of  the 
endowment  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  so  far  establishing  it  in  Ire- 
land ;  at  least  the  most  vigorous 
and  decided  portion  of  the  Radical 
host,  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland 
and  Wales,  were  resolved  to  give 
no  money  to  Popery.  Whether 
they  were  equally  unwilling  to  give 
assistance  to  that  hated  institution 
still  more  effectual  than  money,  we 
shall  consider  presently.  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  found  them  a  word  :  its 
interpretation  they  left  to  him ; 
for  themselves  it  expressed  in  a 
general  way  the  necessity  of  plac- 
ing the  Catholics  and  Episcopalians 
upon  terms  of  equality  in  Ireland. 
Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  desire  the 
abolition  of  all  connection  between 
Church  and  State  throughout  all 
the  British  dominions ;  but  they 
are  relatively  few  amongst  the  mass 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  followers.  But 
they  have  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing what  they  mean.  No  State 
Church  anywhere ;  no  Church  of 
England  any  more, — that  is  what 
these  men  pant  for,  and  no  doubt 
they  will  not  be  rebutted  by  any 
difficulties  resulting  from  disestab- 
lishment. They  are  willing  that  all 
Episcopalians  in  England  and  Ire- 
land should  be  stripped  of  every 
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link  wLicli  binds  them  together 
into  societies,  if  only  they  can 
achieve  the  indifference  of  the 
State — of  the  collective  nation — for 
all  religions.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
these  men,  though  entirely  to  be 
relied  upon  by  Mr  Gladstone  for 
following  him  to  whatever  lengths 
his  impulses  may  carry  him,  are  few. 
The  majority  made  Mr  Gladstone 
Prime-Minister,  but  their  only  con- 
clusion is  that  the  Irish  Church  must 
be  dealt  with,  though  how,  by  what 
process,  this  end  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, they  leave  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  propound.  To  what  ex- 
tent these  persons  can  be  trusted 
by  Mr  Gladstone,  time  alone  will 
reveal. 

The  thinking,  then,  has  not  been 
done  either  by  chief  or  followers ; 
but  it  must  be  done  and  will  be 
done  by  the  country  before  this 
great  revolution  can  be  achieved. 
Disestablishment  has  been  pro- 
nounced for  the  first  time  in  her 
history  by  the  rulers  of  England. 
She  will  demand,  when  so  vast  an 
interest  is  at  stake,  to  learn  the 
meaning  and  bearing  of  this  great 
word.  Mr  Gladstone  has  uttered 
but  has  not  explained  it.  He  must 
be  held  to  the  word,  for  it  is  the 
foundation  of  his  leadership  of  the 
State ;  and  if  he  has  neglected  to 
explain  its  sense,  the  task  of  think- 
ing it  out  must  be  carried  through 
by  others. 

What,  then,  is  disestablishment  1 
To  establish  a  Church  is  .to  con- 
nect it  with  the  State,  to  procure 
its  official  recognition,  to  obtain 
for  it  public  endowment  from  the 
State,  or  by  sanction  of  the  State. 
To  disestablish  a  Church  is  to 
break  this  connection  —  to  se- 
parate the  Church  entirely  from 
the  State,  to  place  it  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  purely  voluntary  society, 
such  as  an  academy  or  a  club,  to 
withdraw  the  State  from  all  concern 
with  its  affairs,  and  to  put  an 
end,  not  to  all  enjoyment  of  en- 
dowments by  the  Church,  but  to  its 
participation  in  every  kind  of  fund 
continuously  derived  from  the 


State.  Upon  disestablishment  the 
Church,  if  not  dissolved  by  the  act, 
becomes  a  voluntary  association, 
examples  of  which  are  furnished 
by  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland  and 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  other 
institutions  of  like  nature.  Dis- 
establishment, however,  does  not 
absolutely  shut  out  all  interference 
of  the  State  from  a  Free  Church's 
affairs,  as  many  erroneously  sup- 
pose. The  State  may  not  manage 
or  direct  the  Church's  administra- 
tion, but  the  relations  which  it 
creates  amongst  its  members  fall 
under  the  law  of  contracts,  and  the 
civil  tribunals  of  every  country  are 
the  ultimate  interpreters  and  en- 
forcers of  all  contracts,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil.  Disestab- 
lishment, then,  repeals  every  law 
which  the  State  has  enacted  re- 
specting the  administration  of  the 
Church  :  the  State  withdraws  ab- 
solutely so  far,  and  thenceforward 
knows  no  more  of  the  Church  than 
it  does  of  any  club  or  other  private 
society  in  the  land. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess of  disestablishment,  is  this  the 
act,  we  ask,  which  Mr  Gladstone 
intends  that  the  State  shall  per- 
form? Is  this  his  interpretation 
of  religious  equality]  Does  he 
mean  that  the  State  shall  stand  in 
the  same  identical  relation  towards 
the  Protestant  Episcopalians  as  it 
now  bears  towards  Roman  Catho- 
lics ?  that  it  shall  be  as  absolutely 
unconnected  with  them — shall  be, 
as  State,  as  profoundly  ignorant  of 
their  proceedings,  as  totally  absent 
from  all  their  affairs — as  it  is  from 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ]  If 
such  be  Mr  Gladstone's  meaning — 
and  he  can  have  none  other,  unless 
he  has  been  trifling  with  language, 
and  using  a  sonorous  word  with  no 
particular  sense — then  we  say  to 
him  that  he  has  undertaken  to  per- 
form an  impossibility,  unless  at  the 
same  time  he  destroys  the  Church 
of  England  in  England.  He  cannot 
disestablish  in  Ireland,  do  what  he 
will,  unless  he  also  disestablishes 
in  England.  He  cannot  withdraw 
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the  State  from  the  Irish  Protestants 
unless  he  equally  withdraws  it  from 
the  Protestants  of  England.  He 
cannot  annihilate  the  State  Church 
in  Ireland  except  by  giving  a  mor- 
tal stab  to  the  whole  Church  of 
England  all  over  the  Empire.  The 
thing  is  not  to  be  done,  and  here  is 
our  proof  of  the  assertion.  It  turns 
on  a  fact,  little  understood  at  the 
present  day,  but  which  is  of  im- 
mense significance  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Parliament  bears  a  double  charac- 
ter towards  that  Church.  First  of 
all,  it  is  the  State — the  nation,  so  to 
say — in  its  collective  capacity,  in- 
dependently of  all  religious  action. 
But  the  Parliament  is  also  the 
Legislature  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, its  government  and  its  only 
government,  the  maker  of  its  laws, 
the  centre  of  its  administration  (for 
theCrownis  onlyapartof  the  State), 
the  framer  of  its  rules,  the  only 
source  from  which  new  measures 
required  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
society  which  lasts  through  ages 
can  emanate.  What  other  Churches 
seek  from  their  respective  legisla- 
tures or  governments — the  Roman 
Catholics  from  Rome,  the  Kirks  of 
Scotland  from  their  several  Assem- 
blies, the  Wesleyans  from  their 
Conference — the  Church  of  Eng- 
land naturally  and  of  necessity 
seeks  and  must  obtain  from  Parlia- 
ment. Theories  on  the  distinction 
between  Church  and  State  have  no 
place  here.  Practically,  and  as  a 
matter  of  actual  necessity,  when- 
ever the  Church  of  England  requires 
something  from  its  legislature  or  its 
government,  it  must  have  recourse 
to  Parliament,  for  that  is  the  only 
body  which  can  make  laws  or  regu- 
lations for  that  Church.  Now  let 
us  suppose  that  Mr  Gladstone  has 
worked  his  will  to  even  beyond  his 
heart's  desire.  Let  us  imagine  that 
his  friends  of  the  Liberation  Society 
have  pushed  him  on  to  deprive  the 
Irish  Episcopalians  of  every  shilling 
of  title  and  endowment,  and  that 
he  has  stripped  them  of  all  recogni- 
tion by  the  courts  of  law,  and  of 


every  ecclesiastical  title  to  bind 
them  together,  and  has  reduced 
them  to  a  mass  of  un associated 
and  unconnected  individuals.  They 
have  lost  their  endowments,  their 
distribution  into  parishes,  their  offi- 
cial connection  with  their  clergy- 
men, their  rights  to  being  married 
by  their  rectors  or  being  buried  in 
the  old  churchyards,  but  they  have 
not  lost  their  religion.  They  were 
Church  of  England  men  before  dis- 
establishment ;  they  are  justas  much 
Church  of  England  men  after,  as 
individuals.  They  meet  together 
on  the  morrow  of  disestablisment, 
they  declare  themselves  each  to  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, they  group  themselves  into 
congregations,  and  they  pronounce 
the  totality  of  these  congregations 
to  be  the  Church  of  England  in 
Ireland. 

Now,  what  is  the  position  of  these 
Irish  Protestant  Episcopalians  to- 
wards the  Church  of  England,  the 
real  Church  of  England  established 
by  law  in  England  1  Are  they 
members  of  that  Church  or  not  1 
They  have  declared  themselves  to 
be  members,  and  they  have  chosen 
clergymen  ordained  in  that  Church 
who  have  bound  themselves  by  all 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  that 
Church.  Will  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land repudiate  them1?  Will  the 
Parliament,  the  legislature  and  gov- 
ernment of  thatChurch,  say  to  them, 
"  You  do  not  belong  to  us  "  ?  Will 
the  Parliament  declare  that  there 
cannot  be  any  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  that  parti- 
cular piece  of  land  called  Ireland  ? 
Will  it  say  to  a  body  of  English- 
men about  to  settle  in  Connemara 
and  to  take  their  clergymen  with 
them,  "You,  one  and  all  of  you, 
clergymen  and  laymen,  shall  cease 
to  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  soon  as  you  have  crossed 
the  Irish  Channel"?  And  who  is 
to  say  this  1  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land herself,  through  her  legisla- 
ture, through  her  government.  It 
is  she  herself  who  will  renounce 
and  expel  her  own  people.  Was 
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ever  such  a  thing  heard  of  amongst 
men  ?  Parliament,  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, directly  or  indirectly  possesses 
members  in  India  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  in  endless 
other  places,  and  has  given  them 
chief  officers  or  bishops,  and  sends 
out  perpetual  supplies  of  clergymen 
to  provide  for  their  social  wants, 
and  exercises  discipline  over  those 
clergymen,  and  compels  them  to 
conform  to  every  regulation  laid 
down  by  itself  (the  Parliament)  as 
to  the  teaching  and  worship  to  be 
administered  to  those  foreign  con- 
gregations. Is  Ireland  to  be  the 
one  spot  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  of  which  the  Parliament, 
the  Church  of  England  herself  by 
her  legislature,  shall  say,  "No  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England 
here  1 "  The  very  civil  courts  and 
tribunals  of  Ireland  would  put  such 
an  unnatural,  such  an  unheard-of 
mother  to  shame,  by  declaring  that 
the  Irish  Protestants  by  agreeing 
to  set  up  the  relationship  of  Church 
of  England  men  amongst  each  other, 
and  engaging  Church  of  England 
clergymen  to  minister  to  them  as 
such,  have  entered  into  a  legal  con- 
tract, and  must,  on  grounds  of  pure 
civil  legality,  observe  every  law  and 
rule,  every  article  of  the  creed, 
every  detail  of  the  worship,  every 
formula  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Does  Mr  Gladstone 
intend  to  prohibit  the  courts  of 
law  to  take  notice  of  such  a  con- 
tract 1  Is  membership  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  pronounced  by 
the  law  of  England  to  be  in  Ireland 
an  immoral,  an  illegal,  a  prohibited 
contract  1  Is  it  to  be  declared  as 
illegal  as  a  bet,  as  contrary  to  pub- 
lic policy  as  slavery  ?  Would  hu- 
manity listen  for  an  instant  to  a 
proposition  so  outrageous,  so  im- 
possible, so  ridiculous  1  Would  it 
suffer  such  a  tissue  of  absurdities 
to  be  enacted  into  law  1 

The  thing  is  impossible.  Eng- 
lishmen cannot  be  prevented  from 
being  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  whatever  land  they 


may  dwell,  least  of  all  within  the 
territory  of  the  British  nation  : 
and  where  the  members  of  the 
Church  are  exercising  their  mem- 
bership, there  the  Church  itself  is. 
And  now  what  shall  we  say  of 
establishment  in  their  case  1  Are 
they  established  or  not  ]  Un- 
doubtedly they  are  established,  as 
truly  and  really  established  as 
every  Churchman  in  England  it- 
self. They  are  not  established 
with  parish  churches,  and  tithes, 
and  public  endowments  ;  but  they 
are  part  and  parcel  of  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  over  against  all 
other  religious  associations,  they 
are  the  State  Church.  Mr  Glad- 
stone will  not  have  disestablished 
them,  because  he  could  not.  To 
accomplish  that  purpose  he  must 
root  up  the  Church  of  England 
herself,  and  then,  of  course,  along 
with  the  society,  all  membership 
of  it  will  have  been  destroyed.  If 
he  does  not  shrink  from  such  an 
attempt,  all  we  say  is,  let  him  try  it. 
But  we  shall  be  met  with  the 
objection  that  political  equality  is 
the  right  of  every  Englishman, 
and  that  it  imperatively  demands 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Ireland.  Granting 
that  the  deed  is  possible — and  we 
have  shown  that  it  is  not — we 
answer  that  this  plea  of  political 
equality  holds  good  in  England 
quite  as  much  as  in  Ireland.  If 
an  Established  Church  is  a  breach 
of  political  equality,  the  Noncom- 
formists  of  every  kind  have  as 
much  right  to  complain  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Such 
a  charge  attacks  the  principle  it- 
self of  an  Established  Chu*eb,  and 
not  merely  its  application  to  a  par- 
ticular country.  No  doubt  there 
are  Dissenters  who  proclaim  that 
the  State  can  never  connect  itself 
with  any  one  form  of  religion, 
without  doing  violence  to  religious 
equality.  We  have  already  dealt 
with  this  doctrine  in  a  preceding 
number  (October  1868),  and  we 
need  not  repeat  here  what  we  said 
then.  But  we  do  say  this  now  to 
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the  Roman  Catholics,  that  this 
objection  of  religious  inequality 
against  a  State  Church  comes  with 
singularly  bad  grace  from  them. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  the  one 
religious  community  in  Christen- 
dom who  emphatically  preach  re- 
ligious inequality,  who  will  never, 
if  they  can  help  it,  tolerate  religi- 
ous equality  in  any  form.  The 
Church  of  England  is  a  State 
Church,  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
a  Church-State  ;  and  vast  indeed 
is  the  difference  to  the  interests 
of  religious  freedom  and  religi- 
ous equality.  The  theory  of  the 
Church  of  England  places  the 
administration  of  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs in  the  hands  of  the  whole 
nation  ;  the  theory  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  swallows  up  the  nation 
into  the  Church,  and  places  both 
under  the  government  of  priests. 
In  the  past,  Rome  put  her  foot 
on  all  secular  sovereignties,  and 
taught  and  acted  upon  the  doctrine 
that  to  be  a  bad  Churchman  was 
to  be  a  traitor  to  the  State,  and  to 
merit  the  penalties  of  treason.  In 
the  present,  she  proclaims  with  un- 
broken consistency  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  State,  in  some  local- 
ity at  least,  is  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  the  Church ;  and 
Archbishop  Manning  vehemently 
preaches  that  the  appropriation  of 
a  portion  of  Italy  to  priests  is  the 
palladium  of  the  Church's  safety. 
Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
no  other  form  of  religion  was  suf- 
fered at  Rome  but  the  Roman. 
Let  the  Liberation  Society  hold 
sittings  at  Rome  ;  it  would  be  an  in- 
teresting experiment  to  learn  what 
treatment  they  would  receive.  The 
Catholics  of  Ireland  denounce  Estab- 
lished Churches :  according  to  the 
creed  of  Rome,  it  is  temporal  sove- 
reignties which  have  to  ask  for  per- 
mission to  exist.  It  is  not,  it  cannot 
be  the  principle  of  the  identity  of 
Ch  urch  an  d  State  which  offends  them 
in  Ireland,  for  that  principle  is  their 
own.  In  clamouring  for  disestab- 
lishment, the  one  thing  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  present  to  their  thoughts 


is  to  assert  the  essential  separa- 
tion of  t lie  State  from  the  Church. 
They  have  nothing  in  common 
with  those  of  their  allies  who  cry 
that  the  State  must  never  know 
any  difference  between  religions, 
must  never  lend  the  temporal  arm 
to  any  religion  as  the  true  one, 
must  relegate  priests  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Spirit,  and  banish 
them,  as  Churchmen,  from  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  Religious 
equality  is  the  right  doctrine  when 
the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  shiver 
and  shatter  Protestants  to  atoms, 
and  to  leave  a  vast,  compact,  and 
foreign  organisation  dominant  in 
their  midst ;  but  religious  equality 
would  be  a  damnable  heresy  in  the 
Papal  States  when  it  demanded 
that  all  forms  of  religious  opinion 
and  organisation  should  enjoy 
equal  privilege  and  recognition  in 
the  State. 

We  see,  then,  that  so  long  as 
the  Church  of  England  subsists  in 
England  its  real  disestablishment 
in  Ireland  is  simply  impossible. 
It  may  lose  the  parish  and  the 
parish  church,  the  glebe,  and  the 
tithes;  but  it  will  continue  as  a 
congregation,  as  a  body  of  Church 
of  England  men  living  together  in 
Church  association,  and  it  will  bring 
in  the  State  into  every  town  or 
village  in  which  they  dwell,  and 
will  be  ruled  exclusively  by  the 
State  in  all  Church  matters  as  fully 
as  it  is  now.  It  will  not  lose  its 
bishops.  The  congregations  will  ac- 
cept the  present  bishops  ;  and,  like 
the  other  clergy,  they  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England.  As  to 
their  successors  in  the  future,  Mr 
Gladstone  may  prevent  by  law  their 
appointment  by  the  Crown  ;  but 
the  essence  of  Establishment  does 
not  consist  in  the  nomination  of 
bishops  by  the  Crown.  There  is 
nothing  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  Establishment,  that  as  the  no- 
mination to  parochial  cures  is 
largely  vested  in  the  hands  of 
private  patrons,  the  nomination  of 
bishops  should  be  vested  in  elec- 
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tors  chosen  by  the  congregations. 
The  mode  of  appointing  bishops  is 
purely  an  incident  of  detail :  the 
Establishment  of  the  Church  of 
England  does  not  turn  on  this  par- 
ticular process.  Inthegenuine  sense 
of  the  word  the  Irish  Church  will 
be  as  established  as  ever,  however 
much  it  may  be  disendowed.  Mr 
Gladstone  may  easily  disconnect  it 
from  the  tribunals  which  now  judge 
ecclesiastical  causes,  but  he  will 
gain  nothing  whatever  by  such  an 
act.  The  Church  in  Ireland  will 
simply  come  under  the  Courts  of 
Equity  instead  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council;  and 
it  is  utterly  immaterial  to  the 
nature  and  essence  of  a  Church 
by  what  particular  civil  court  its 
laws  may  be  enforced.  The  Judi- 
cial Committee  itself  is  a  very  re- 
cent innovation.  Within  the  me- 
mory of  this  generation  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  the  Court  of  Delegates,  com- 
posed of  members  nominated  by 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  for 
each  occasion ;  and  any  layman 
whatever,  whether  lay  judges  or 
others,  might  be  chosen  to  try 
any  ecclesiastical  suit,  and  deter- 
mine what  was  and  what  was  not 
permissible  doctrine  within  the 
Church  of  England.  Nor  will  the 
principle  of  establishment  be  in 
any  way  injured  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Courts  of  Equity 
will  judge  on  a  contract  by  consent 
to  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  instead  of  upon  the  pre- 
sent status  of  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land. Establishment  has  its  root 
in  the  very  vitals  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  inseparable  from  its 
essence,  because  it  lies  at  its  very 
centre,  in  the  essential  and  dominant 
fact,  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
the  State's  Church, that  its  laws  and 
its  formularies  rest  on  the  sole  au- 
thority of  the  State,  that  Parliament 
is  its  Legislature,  and  that  it  is 
nothing  else  but  what  Parliament 
has  made  it,  or  will  make  it  in  the 
future.  Establishment  is  present 
wherever  there  is  a  congregation  of 


Christian  men  associated  together 
as  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  may  be  very  excusable 
if  clergymen  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  but  Mr  Gladstone  is  a 
professional  statesman,  and  if  he 
has  recklessly  meddled  with  a 
vast  question  with  whose  real 
character  he  is  unacquainted,  he 
will  have  to  thank  his  own  neglect 
only  for  the  consequences. 

Mr  Gladstone  has  three  courses 
open  to  him.  The  fourth  —  real, 
effective,  direct  disestablishment — 
lies  beyond  his  reach.  First,  he 
may  reform  and  re -arrange  the 
Church  of  England  in  Ireland.  Se- 
condly, he  may  carry  out  what  he 
calls  disestablishment  by  simply 
repealing  all  laws  now  existent 
about  the  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
totally  disendow  it  at  the  same  time. 
Thirdly,  he  may  go  on  with  the  first 
part  of  this  process,  but  combine 
with  it  partial  disendowment  only. 
With  respect  to  the  first  course, 
he  has  committed  himself  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  the  Resolu- 
tion which  it  passed,  in  sound  at 
least,  to  its  direct  contradictory. 
The  House  resolved  to  disestablish, 
in  contradiction  to  remodelling. 
What  it  meant  by  disestablishment, 
it  has  left  Mr  Gladstone  to  explain 
hereafter.  The  second  course  has 
been  decidedly  and  peremptorily 
condemned  by  the  whole  country. 
It  is  universally  rejected  by  public 
opinion  :  Mr  Gladstone  has  dis- 
tinctly announced  his  intention 
not  to  adopt  it.  The  nation,  in 
very  unmistakable  terms,  has  repel- 
led such  an  outrage  as  the  confis- 
cation of  every  endowment  which 
Protestant  benefactors  had  con- 
fered  on  the  Church  of  England 
in  Ireland.  Even  the  Catholics 
dare  not  put  forward  so  barefaced 
a  demand.  Hence  Mr  Gladstone, 
of  necessity,  must  fall  back  on 
the  third  course  :  he  must  disestab- 
lish, as  he  constructs  the  phrase,  and 
partially  disendow  :  he  must  reserve 
a  portion  of  the  endowments  for 
the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  which, 
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according  to  his  ideas,  he  will  have 
disestablished. 

Let  us  consider  this  position. 
The  endowments  of  the  Church  are 
now  divided  into  two  funds  :  one 
unreservedly  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Parliament  j  the  other  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  disestablished 
Protestants.  The  first  of  these 
funds — the  surplus,  as  it  is  often 
called — is  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  Protestants,  not  because  they 
possess  means  in  excess  of  their 
wants,  nor  because  they  are  guilty 
of  having  abused  these  means  ;  but 
solely  because  they  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  and  were  diverted 
to  Protestant  uses  by  the  conquer- 
ing might  of  England.  But  this 
reason,  if  valid  for  any  purpose, 
has  restoration  for  its  logical  and 
natural  consequence.  If  these  funds 
have  been  wrongfully  taken  away 
by  violence,  then  why  not  restore 
them  to  those  who  were  unjustly 
robbed  of  them  1  But  to  this,  the 
only  logical  and  justifiable  course, 
two  dissentients  oppose  an  insur- 
mountable resistance.  The  party 
which  represents  itself  as  plundered 
refuses  to  accept  the  proffered  re- 
turn of  the  spoils.  The  Roman 
Catholics  decline  to  receive  back 
the  endowments  taken  away  from 
their  predecessors.  It  is  impossible 
to  withhold  the  tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  their  statesmanship.  They 
prefer  freedom  of  action  to  money. 
Thanks  to  the  political  blindness  of 
most  English  Liberals,  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  acquired  in  Ireland 
a  position  which  is  unexampled  in 
ancient  and  modern  Europe.  They 
have  released  themselves  from  every 
kind  of  control  from  the  temporal 
power — a  position  which  our  own 
Roman  Catholic  ancestors,  freemen 
who  knew  how  to  be  members  of  a 
Church  and  yet  preserve  their  lib- 
erty, refused  to  the  chiefs  of  their 
own  communion,  and  which  every 
Catholic  State  in  the  world  now  pro- 
nounces to  be  intolerable.  That 
position  has  been  granted  to  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  it 
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is  accepted  by  Mr  Gladstone  as 
a  basis  for  further  legislation  in 
the  same  direction.  The  Catho- 
lics know  well  that  to  accept 
the  endowments  would  inevitably 
entail  a  concordat.'  No  possible 
plea  could  then  avail  them  to  refuse 
limitations  on  the  employment  of 
public  funds,  which  Roman  Catholic 
States  have  everywhere  found  indis- 
pensable for  the  protection  of  civil 
liberty.  Securities  which  Catholic 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  and  now 
even  Spain,  have  felt  to  be  due  to 
their  peoples  for  their  religious  and 
civil  safety,  England  must  inevita- 
bly have  demanded  of  an  endowed 
Catholic  Church  :  and  exemption 
from  such  securities  that  Church 
thinks  to  be  more  favourable  to  its 
interest  in  that  country  than  the 
acquisition  of  an  endowment.  It 
declines,  therefore,  the  restoration 
of  its  alienated  endowments. 

A  large  body  of  Protestants  sup- 
ports them  in  this  refusal.  Pro- 
testant bigotry  will  not  touch  the 
unclean  thing.  The  stronghold  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Irish  Church, 
Protestant  Dissent,  swells  with  in- 
herited dislike  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. For  them  it  is  still  the  ac- 
cursed thing :  to  give  it  money 
would  be  to  partake  in  the  abomi- 
nation. They  are  willing,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  the  Catholics  quiet, 
or  from  a  desire  to  rescind  a  wrong 
act  performed  by  the  nation,  to  take 
away  these  funds  from  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians;  but  they  stop 
half-way.  Nothing  will  persuade 
them  to  do  more  than  half  the  act. 
With  their  eyes  open,  they  prefer  to 
support  the  Catholic  policy.  They 
had  rather  throw  statesmanship 
overboard  than  give  pain  to  a  dar- 
ling prej  udice.  Hence  they  legislate 
in  the  nineteenth  century  with  the 
feelings  of  the  sixteenth.  What 
matters  it  if  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  strengthened,  and  gain  power 
against  every  denomination  of  Pro- 
testants, and  are  enabled  to  press 
on  their  broken  fragments  with  the 
weight  of  an  enormous  organisation, 
strong  with  territorial  influence, 
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with  foreign  power,  with  funds  ga- 
thered from  every  region,  with 
ancient  tradition,  with  the  prestige 
of  the  longest  duration  of  which 
the  world  can  boast,  with  ideas 
whose  influence  the  boasted  strength 
of  modern  intellect  has  been  unable 
to  subdue — what  matters  the  shiver- 
ing of  the  national  Church  to  pieces 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  force,  so 
long  as  Protestant  purism  does  not 
defile  its  fingers  by  giving  money  to 
Roman  Catholics  1  We  do  Mr 
Gladstone  the  justice  of  believing, 
that  if  he  could  follow  his  own 
counsel,  this  surplus  would  be  of- 
fered to  the  Romanists  ;  and  if  the 
offer  was  actually  made,  we  are  far 
from  disbelieving  that  the  Catholics 
would  reflect  a  little  before  they 
rejected  it. 

But    his    followers    have   ruled 
otherwise,  and  this  surplus  will  not 
be  restored  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
There  is  no  other  spiritual  body 
left  to  whom  it  can  be  given  ;  and 
it  must  therefore  be  applied  to  pur- 
poses  not    spiritual.      Our  limits 
forbid  us  from  discussing  this  ques- 
tion on  this  occasion.    Let  it  suffice 
to  say,  in  the  powerful  words  of  the 
Provost   of   Oriel,   in    his   sermon 
preached  on  Advent  Sunday  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  : — "  May 
the  State  appropriate,  alienate,  dis- 
pose of  these  endowments  at  her 
pleasure  ?      May   she   do   so   next 
year,  or  ten  years  hence,  or  three 
hundred  years  hence, — so  long  as 
the  need  and  the  uses  of  these  en- 
dowments are  what  they  are,  and 
as  good  as  they  were,  and  as  ac- 
cordant as  ever  with  the  benevolent 
designs  of  the  founders  1    So  long 
as  the  same   needs   and   interests 
shall  remain,  for  the  State  to  alien- 
ate  these   endowments   would   be 
simply  a  confiscation  and  a  wrong, 
for  which  Holy  Scripture  has  used 
the  expression,  '  robbing  God '  "  !  ! 
The  State  is  certainly  the  trustee  of 
these   endowments  :    we   will   not 
quarrel  with  those  who  affirm  that 
it  has  become  the  proprietor  by  gift. 
But  so  long  as  the  purpose  for  which 
these   endowments  were  given  re- 


mains as  real,  as  urgent  as  ever  ;  so 
long  as  the  members  of  the  State 
need  religion,  its  ministrations,  its 
comforts,  its  ennobling  and  civilis- 
ing uses — so  long  does  the  moral  ob- 
ligation lie  on  the  State  not  to  divert 
them  to  other  ends.  The  State  may 
not  be  assailing  the  foundations  of 
property,  or  dealing  with  what  is  not 
its  own ;  but  it  will  be  robbing  it- 
self, its  children,  the  subjects  whose 
highest  interests  are  committed  to 
its  care.  At  the  present  hour  it  has 
a  spiritual  fund,  undeniably  accom- 
plishing spiritual  benefits,  even  if 
only  amongst  a  narrow  portion  of 
the  Irish  community.  If  the  en- 
dowments are  bestowed  on  Roman 
Catholics,  their  destination,  their 
value,  will  still  be  spiritual.  But 
the  refusal  of  the  Catholics  to 
receive  them  back  does  not  alter 
their  spiritual  character,  or  dimin- 
ish by  one  iota  the  general  duty 
of  the  State  not  to  divert  them 
from  their  spiritual  uses  —  uses 
which  Ireland  requires  as  undeni- 
ably as  ever.  In  real  truth,  it  is 
the  Parliament  who  is  the  trustee, 
and  the  nation,  the  Irish  nation, 
the  proprietor  of  these  funds.  For 
a  Parliament  to  devote  them  to 
secular  objects  is  to  commit  a  cruel 
and  severe  wrong  to  the  State.  It 
may  not  be  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  property,  but  it  is  an  in- 
jury to  civilisation;  and,  as  Provost 
Hawkins  so  vigorously  expresses  it, 
it  is  to  rob  God. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  endowment — the  por- 
tion which  Mr  Gladstone  proposes 
to  reserve  for  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copalians. A  part  of  this  fund  he 
appropriates  as  compensation  to 
the  clergy  who  have  hitherto  re- 
ceived this  remuneration  for  their 
labours.  He  will  not  encounter 
any  difficulty  from  their  life-estates. 
The  bishops  and  rectors  of  the  Irish 
Church  are  definite  persons  ;  and 
nothing .  is  easier  than  to  declare 
that  bishops  and  clergymen  with 
definite  names  shall  receive  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  the  same 
stipends  as  they  now  enjoy.  Money 
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can  be  assigned  to  individual  men 
by  name  ;  but  if  the  recipient  is  to 
be  a  corporation  or  society,  that 
corporation  must  be  defined.  Mr 
Gladstone's  Bill  must  declare  what 
is  the  body  that  he  endows.  For- 
midable indeed  is  the  task  which 
Mr  Gladstone  has  here  imposed 
upon  himself.  He  must  with  the 
same  breath  disestablish  and  en- 
dow ;  he  must  destroy  and  he  must 
create  at  the  same  moment.  He 
has  not  as  yet  told  the  world  what 
he  means  by  disestablishment ; 
hence  we  are  left  to  conjecture  as  to 
the  state  of  the  disestablished,  and 
the  process  of  their  re-endowment. 
Probability  suggests  the  belief  that 
he  intends  the  Irish  Church  to  die 
as  a  State  Church,  and  to  rise  again 
as  a  Voluntary  Church.  It  is  to 
rise  from  its  own  ashes ;  but  by 
what  process  of  generation  1  Where 
is  the  difficulty  1  many  reply.  Did 
not  the  Churches  of  America  and 
of  Canada  constitute  themselves  on 
the  Voluntary  principle  with  per- 
fect ease  1  They  did,  doubtless  ; 
but  the  ecclesiastical  world  is  not 
now  what  it  was  then.  Since  the 
time  when  those  Churches  were 
formed  the  foundations  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  been  up- 
heaved by  violence,  and  the  very 
keystone  of  the  whole  edifice — its 
Protestantism  —  is  fiercely  denied 
or  resented  by  large  masses  of  the 
clergy.  The  word  Protestant  is 
hotly  denounced  as  a  repudiation 
of  catholicity.  Judgments  of  the 
Church's  supreme  tribunal  have 
been  delivered,  which  have  raised 
the  angriest  clamours  that  the 
Church  has  fallen  under  bondage 
to  laymen.  Doctrines  have  been 
judicially  declared  legitimate  which 
are  passionately  declared  to  be 
tainted  with  damnable  heresy.  It  is 
a  question  of  Church  organisation  ; 
and  intense  is  the  excitement  to 
procure  some  instrument  for  Church 
action.  The  Church  is  agitated  to 
its  centre  with  endless  longings  for 
Church  government.  Some,  and 
amongst  them  are  men  of  distin- 
guished piety  and  authority,  preach 


the  principle  that  the  successors  of 
the  apostles — those  on  whom  holy 
hands  have  been  imposed  —  are 
alone  the  true  interpreters  of  doc- 
trine, the  genuine  voice  of  the 
Church.  Into  their  hands  and  rule 
they  would  consign  the  whole  body 
of  believers.  Others  would  soften 
so  sharp  a  distinction  of  orders  by 
the  admixture  of  a  few  gentle  and 
submissive  laymen  to  serve  as  a 
cover  for  the  real  administration  of 
the  Church  by  the  clergy.  Others, 
again,  recognising  in  such  laymen, 
however  religious  and  estimable, 
but  a  feeble  representation  of  the 
laity,  inculcate  the  necessity  of  con- 
ferring, in  a  distinct  organisation, 
on  the  laity,  a  practical  and  gen- 
uine share  in  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  the  religious  body.  An- 
other group  defend  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  Church,  which 
has  rendered  the  laity  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  power  of  ruling  and 
denning  opinion,  and  the  supreme 
rulers  of  the  Christian  society. 
Discussions  on  the  first  principles 
of  Church  government  agitate  the 
entire  mass.  The  very  nature  of 
Church,  and  what  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes a  Church,  are  keenly  debated. 
Convocation,  synods,  councils,  can- 
ons, are  ever  on  the  lips  of  thou- 
sands, and  this  within  a  body  de- 
fined and  ruled  by  law,  with  estab- 
lished courts  and  a  paramount 
legislation.  If  such  things  are 
done  in  the  green  tree,  what  will 
be  done  in  the  dry  ?  If  men  wage 
fierce  and  perpetual  strife  within 
the  limits  of  an  established  and 
governed  society,  what  must  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  when  these  men 
are  set  free  from  all  restraint,  and 
are  forced  to  settle  their  ideas 
on  Church  government,  and  to 
frame  a  constitution  under  which 
they  are  to  live  and  work  together  ? 
When,  in  the  history  of  Christian- 
ity, was  so  large  a  body  bold  to  de- 
bate and  determine  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  1  What  analogy  can  be 
found  for  it,  except,  perchance, 
Spain  seeking  by  universal  suf- 
frage how  she  shall  be  governed  ? 
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In  Spain,  however,  the  will  of 
the  majority  will  prevail.  Is 
there  any  security  whatever  that 
the  opinion  of  the  whole  com- 
munity of  disestablished  Protest- 
ants will  be  respected,  each  Church- 
man, lay  as  well  as  clerical,  vot- 
ing independently  and  for  himself, 
and  his  vote  reckoning  for  as  much 
as  any  other  Churchman,  even 
though  he  were  a  bishop  ?  A  con- 
stituent assembly  will  be  convened : 
will  it  consist  of  one,  two,  or 
three  orders  1  and  who  is  to  decide 
this  point  beforehand — a  point  by 
which  the  subsequent  decision  and 
construction  may  be  absolutely  de- 
termined] If  Mr  Gladstone  in- 
structs the  Commissioners  to  look 
to  the  bishops  for  the  report  that 
the  new  Church  has  been  formed, 
he  will  have  given  them  a  most  real 
veto  upon  all  the  proceedings ;  and 
he  will  not  only  have  disestablished 
and  dissolved  the  old  Church,  but 
he  will  further  have  made  the  new 
one  by  substituting  the  right  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
in  it  in  the  place  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  which 
governed  the  old.  Then  there  arises 
the  very  grave  question  of  the  min- 
ority, the  nominal  minority — for  it 
may  be  composed  of  a  great  majo- 
rity of  the  whole  mass.  What  if 
they  refuse  to  accept  the  deciding 
vote1?  What  if  they  assert  that 
the  new  Church  with  its  new  con- 
stitution will  make  its  rulers,  its 
laws,  its  cast  of  doctrine,  its  liturgy, 
its  forms  of  public  worship,  too 
Evangelical,  or  too  High  Church, 
or  too  Ritualistic  1  Suppose 
that  they  refuse  to  conform,  are 
Mr  Gladstone's  Commissioners  to 
allot  them  their  share  of  the  reserv- 
ed endowments  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  ?  may  there  be  as 
many  Churches  as  there  are  counties 
in  Ireland  ?  and  if  not,  will  not  the 
State  have  determined  a  vital  ques- 
tion, which  was  wholly  out  of  its 
competence  on  the  principle  of 
Voluntaryism  1 

These,  and  a  host  of  other  ques- 
tions like  these,  can  and  will  be 


addressed  to  Mr  Gladstone  if  he 
attempts  to  carry  out  his  scheme  of 
bestowing  the  reserved  endowments 
on  a  Church  constructed  on  the 
Voluntary  principle.  What  answers 
he  will  give  to  them  we  cannot 
conceive.  Probably  he  will  give 
none,  but  will  throw  the  settlement 
of  all  these  perplexities  on  the  Irish 
Episcopalians  themselves,  with  an 
allowance  of  some  eighteen  months 
within  which  their  work  of  recon- 
struction must,  under  pain  of  losing 
all  share  of  the  endowments,  be 
completed.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
likely  that  either  Parliament  or  the 
country  will  suffer  Mr  Gladstone  to 
divest  himself  of  the  responsibility 
which  he  has  laid  upon  himself  by 
proposing  disestablishment.  It  is 
not  conceivable  that  even  the  House 
of  Commons  will  permit  him  to  say 
to  the  Irish  Churchmen,  "  Here  is 
so  much  money — do  as  you  like ; 
ask  me  no  questions  :  only,  if  at 
the  end  of  so  many  months  you  do 
not  bring  me  a  new  Church  all 
made,  on  which  you  are  all  agreed, 
you  shall  get  nothing  at  all."  Such 
a  consignment  to  anarchy  and  chaos, 
for  very  shame,  no  legislature  in 
the  world  would  perpetrate.  But 
a  Voluntary  Church,  constructing 
a  new  government  for  itself,  en- 
counters another  difficulty  of  very 
formidable  proportions.  Mr  Glad- 
stone professes  himself  to  be  bound 
to  respect  private  endowments  be- 
stowed by  Protestants  out  of 
moneys  which  did  not  flow  from 
a  Catholic  source.  But  on  what 
body  did  they  confer  these  bene- 
factions 1  On  a  society  whose  law 
was  the  law  of  the  land,  of  known 
structure  and  constitution,  employ- 
ing tribunals,  liturgies,  creeds,  and 
forms  of  public  worship  legally 
denned  and  incapable  of  being 
altered,  except  by  the  law  of  the 
nation  represented  in  Parliament. 
They  knew  perfectly  well  what  the 
body  was  that  they  were  endowing. 
But  all  these  conditions  are  over- 
thrown the  instant  that  a  new  and 
undefined  organisation  is  substitut- 
ed for  the  old  one.  It  is  a  moral 
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certainty  that  many  of  tbese  gifts 
would  never  have  been  made  if  the 
donors  had  had  any  conception  that 
they  were  supporting  a  society  whose 
principles,  beliefs,  rituals,  and  form 
of  government  they  might  have  de- 
tested. Miss  Burdett  Coutts  presses 
heavily  on  the  colonial  Churches 
with  the  same  difficulty.  She 
extended  her  noble  and  Christian 
liberality  to  a  Church  which  she 
supposed  to  be  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land itself.  She  protests  that  she 
was  misled,  and  that  she  never 
dreamed  that  she  was  endowing  a 
Church  of  which  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown  and  his  self-chosen  synod 
were  to  be  the  lawgivers.  These 
private  endowments  of  the  Irish 
Church  are  so  large  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone is  forced  to  respect  them  ; 
yet  if  he  delivers  them  over  to  a 
Voluntary  Church,  he  attacks  the 
very  principle  on  which  they  were 
given. 

All  this  violence  is  performed  in 
the  name  of  religious  equality ;  but 
what  is  the  religious  equality  which 
will  come  forth  from  this  chaos1? 
On  the  one  side  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  will  be  dissolved 
into  a  mass  of  unconnected  and 
unassociated  units.  They  will  have 
lost  their  organisation,  their  legis- 
lature, their  government,  their 
liturgy — everything  which  consti- 
tutes them  a  society.  They  will 
be  required,  in  an  age  convulsed  by 
vehement  dissensions  as  to  the 
nature,  attributes,  and  fitting  gov- 
ernment of  Church,  to  construct  a 
new  society,  anew  Church,  for  them- 
selves. They  will  have  no  means 
for  enforcing  submission  on  a  min- 
ority. They  may  end  by  finding 
themselves  divided  into  several  com- 
peting if  not  conflicting  Churches. 
They  will  be  impoverished  by  the 
deliberate  act  of  Parliament,  and 
their  maintenance  will  be  thrown 
on  the  voluntary  support  of  the 
members,  often  poor,  of  their  own 
fraternities.  They  will  wear  the 
appearance  of  men  morally  con- 
demned by  Parliament — of  Chris- 
tians scarcely  authorised  to  live  in 


Ireland.  They  may  easily  become 
a  collection  of  feeble,  scattered,  and 
poor  Episcopal  sects. 

What  presents  itself  on  the  other 
side  1  A  strong,  energetic,  and  con- 
centrated organisation.  We  see  a 
Church  resting  on  a  basis  broad  as 
the  whole  world.  It  enjoys  unity 
of  will  and  counsel  and  unity  of 
action.  It  wields  a  vast  power, 
strong  with  the  prestige  of  a  devo- 
tion extending  beyond  a  thousand 
years  —  stronger  yet  with  ancient 
traditions  to  which  the  minds  of 
multitudes  have  bowed  for  ages, 
and  to  which  some  of  the  ablest 
Protestant  intellects  have  surren- 
dered their  intellectual  freedom. 
It  speaks  with  a  voice  of  command- 
ing authority  and  keenly-cutting 
logic  at  a  time  when  the  belief  in 
the  magical  virtues  of  the  apos- 
tolical succession  has  acquired 
such  strange  influence  over  so 
many  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  will  act  with  a  skill 
that  has  been  trained  in  the  subtlest 
school  known  to  mankind  for  the 
art  of  manipulating  human  mind 
and  character.  It  will  marshal 
against  small  and  precariously-con- 
stituted communities  great  wealth, 
sharp  intelligence,  and  the  most 
splendid  array  of  hierarchical  pomp 
and  grandeur.  It  will  appeal  to  a 
long  and  brilliant  history,  to  an 
abiding  duration,  as  notes  of  the 
true  Church,  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  are  doomed  never  to 
prevail.  Its  march  will  be  directed 
by  a  central  intelligence,  which 
will  bring  every  kind  of  religious, 
political,  and  intellectual  force  to 
bear  on  the  shattered  Protestants. 
It  is  a  foreign  centre  too,  a  foreign 
power,  which  bears  no  love  for 
England  and  her  Church — which 
has  cruel  wrongs,  as  it  thinks,  to 
redress — which  finds  in  England 
her  present  enemy  to  her  ascend- 
ancy— and,  most  of  all,  which  sees 
in  the  Episcopal  structure  of  Eng- 
land's Church  the  most  effectual 
instrument  for  winning  back  her 
members  to  the  true  apostolical 
succession.  To  break  up  the  Pro- 
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testants  to  atoms  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  hostile,  proselytising, 
indefatigable  force,  is  called  reli- 
gious equality.  To  turn  the  Protes- 
tants into  undrilled  guerillas  in  the 
front  of  an  army  massed  and  con- 
centrated more  than  army  ever 
was,  is  held  the  last  brilliant  in- 
vention of  Radical  policy. 

The  perplexities  which  must  in- 
evitably be  encountered  in  the 
pathless  region  of  Voluntary  as- 
sociation, have  driven  two  eminent 
members  of  the  Liberal  press  to 
fall  back  upon  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  the  only  nucleus  round 
which  the  new  formation  of  the 
Irish  Church  must  be  developed. 
They  have  taken  the  old  Church 
as  the  backbone  of  the  new  insti- 
tution to  be  created.  The  'Pall 
Mall  Gazette'  has  proposed  that 
the  reserved  endowments  should 
be  given  to  a  Voluntary  associa- 
tion, constructed  on  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England.  What 
the  meaning  of  this  proposition  is 
we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover. 
The  Church  of  England  is  the  sim- 
ple contradictory  of  Voluntaryism : 
and  none  knows  this  better  than  the 
1  Pall  Mail'  itself.  The  differentia 
of  the  Church  of  England,  its  one 
distinguishing  peculiarity,  is,  that 
its  laws  and  every  portion  of  its 
organisation  are  made  by  the  law 
of  the  land — that  is,  by  the  whole 
nation  represented  in  Parliament. 
The  essence  of  a  Voluntary  society 
is,  that  the  entire  organisation  is 
created  and  regulated  by  itself. 
The  Church  of  England  is  a  part  of 
the  State  :  a  Voluntary  Church  is 
a  private  combination.  No  altera- 
tion can  be  made  in  the  Church  of 
England  except  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment :  in  a  Voluntary  Church  every 
kind  of  change,  even  of  its  very  con- 
stitution, can  be  made  at  the  plea- 
sure of  its  members.  The  necessary 
result  of  the  State  character  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  government 
by  the  laity,  and  broad  compre- 
hension of  religious  opinions  :  a 
Voluntary  Church,  even  if  it  started 
from  a  lay  origin  (which  is  very 


improbable),  might  speedily  land 
itself  under  clerical  rule,  and  be 
wound  up  to  the  rigid  standard  of 
one  dominant  opinion.  The  Church 
of  England  embraces  High-Church- 
men and  Low-Churchmen,  Ritual- 
ists and  Evangelicals,  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  and  Broad  Church 
eminences,  down  to  the  minimum 
of  Christian  belief.  A  Voluntary 
Church,  whatever  may  be  its  con- 
stitution at  the  commencement, 
may,  indeed  almost  certainly  would, 
in  a  very  short  time  become  pure- 
ly High  Church  or  Evangelical. 
The  Prayer-book  would  be  alter- 
ed, and  some  of  the  prayers  or  of 
the  articles  would  be  erased  from 
it,  and  a  touchstone  of  orthodoxy 
applied  to  her  clergy,  and  a  Dean 
Stanley  or  a  Mr  Mackonochie 
expelled  from  its  communion.  Is 
this  what  the  'Pall  Mair  would 
call  a  Voluntary  Church  constructed 
on  Church  of  England  principles  1 
There  are  no  Church  of  England 
principles  but  its  constitution;  and 
a  Voluntary  Church  would  inevi- 
tably soon  arrive  at  an  organisation 
which  would  be  anything  rather 
than  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  proposal  of  the  'Times'  is 
of  a  far  more  intelligible  and  prac- 
tical character.  It  urges  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopalians  should  be 
retained  and  dealt  with  as  real  and 
actual  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  their  status  in 
Ireland  should  be  identical  with 
that  now  held  to  belong  to  the 
branches  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land settled  in  colonies  which  pos- 
sess independent  legislatures.  It 
has  been  laid  down  as  law  that  the 
writs  of  the  English  ecclesiastical 
courts  do  not  run  in  these  colonies, 
inasmuch  as  the  Crown  possessed 
no  power  of  conferring  coercive 
jurisdiction  on  sees  of  its  own  crea- 
tion. Does  it  follow  from  this 
fact  that  these  Churches  are  dis- 
solved— that  there  is  no  method  of 
enforcing  upon  them  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England — that  they  have  no  longer 
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any  connection  with  the  mother 
Church,  and  that  membership  of 
the  Church  of  England,  exercis- 
ing itself  through  the  agency  of 
Church  of  England  clergymen,  who 
shall  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  impossible 
in  a  colony  1  By  no  means  ;  there 
is  a  change  of  legal  machinery, 
and  that  is  all.  Formerly,  the 
colonial  Churches  were  actual  parts 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
same  processes  prevailed  amongst 
the  members  resident  in  the 
colonies  as  amongst  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  mother  country. 
The  recent  judgments  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  have  declared 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
does  not  exist  as  such  in  the 
colonies.  The  colonial  Anglicans, 
therefore,  depend  now  on  the 
civil  courts  of  the  colony  for  the 
enforcement  of  that  discipline 
which  had  been  wont  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
Crown.  But  by  what  do  these 
colonial  courts  judge1?  for  that  is 
the  capital  point.  By  the  law  of 
the  Church  of  England,  which  her 
members  in  the  colony  nave  adopt- 
ed by  consent.  The  Church  be- 
comes a  case  of  contract ;  and  pre- 
cisely as  the  civil  tribunals  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  their 
several  societies  on  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Dissenters  of  every  kind, 
so  the  colonial  courts  compel 
obedience  to  the  laws  laid  down  by 
the  English  Church.  They  bind 
the  clergymen  to  use  the  same 
worship  as  that  enforced  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  in  England, 
to  profess  the  same  doctrines,  and 
to  conform  to  all  present  and  fu- 
ture regulations  made,  respecting 
the  Church,  by  Parliament.  Whe- 
ther the  compelling  body,  the  court 
of  appeal,  be  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  or  the 
supreme  court  of  the  colony,  is  a 
point  entirely  immaterial.  The 
same  law  governs  both,  the  same 
administration  of  Church  is  carried 
out. 


It  results,  in  conclusion,  that 
three  courses  are  open  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone. The  first  and  best  is,  that 
he  should  renounce  the  word  which 
he  so  hastily  uttered,  and  that, 
ceasing  to  speak  of  disestablish- 
ment, he  should  modify  the  Irish 
Church  according  to  the  state  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  the  expressed 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  It  is  unnecessary,  as  it  is 
unstatesmanlike,  to  adopt  a  remedy 
which  far  exceeds  the  range  of 
the  disease.  There  is  abundant 
room  for  measures  which  shall 
satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  without  at- 
tempting to  disorganise  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians  of  Ireland. 
There  is,  however,  little  reason,  we 
fear,  for  hoping  that  Mr  Gladstone 
will  fall  back  on  a  proceeding  so 
wise  and  salutary,  unless  the  diffi- 
culty of  defending  any  other  pro- 
position in  Parliament,  and  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country,  shall 
force  him  into  a  better  mind. 

The  second  but  inferior  course 
consists  in  placing  the  Irish  Church 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  colonial 
Churches.  In  this  case  the  Irish 
bishops  would  disappear  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  they  would 
still  be  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
They  would  possess  no  coercive 
jurisdiction  :  the  courts  which  now 
judge  ecclesiastical  causes  in  Ireland 
would  be  stripped  of  their  author- 
ity ;  but  the  same  law  would  be 
enforced,  the  same  liturgy,  _  the 
same  discipline  and  creeds,  as  are 
now  maintained  by  her  spiritual 
tribunals.  The  Crown  would  exer- 
cise no  direct  action  over  the  Church; 
but  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
Crown  would,  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tract, issue  the  identical  decrees 
which  are  now  pronounced  by  her 
ecclesiastical  courts.  It  would  be 
the  Church  of  England  still  in  all 
her  fulness,  working  with  a  dif- 
ferent legal  machinery,  but  ruled 
by  the  same  lawgiver,  and  identical 
in  every  part  of  her  essence  with  the 
mother  Church  in  England. 

Or,  lastly,  Mr  Gladstone  may  re- 
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solve  to  be  deaf  to  every  counsel  of 
moderation,  and  to  pursue  to  the 
end  the  phantom  of  disestablish- 
ment. He  may  repeal  every  law 
which  has  been  enacted  respecting 
the  Irish  Church.  He  may  strip 
the  Protestant  Episcopalians  of  Ire- 
land of  every  glebe,  every  tithe, 
every  parish  church,  every  cathe- 
dral, every  endowment ;  but  so  long 
as  the  Church  of  England  abides  in 
England,  he  will  not  have  disestab- 
lished them.  He  will  have  fallen 
upon  an  arbitrary  meaning  attached 
by  himself  to  disestablishment.  In 
actual  fact  the  Irish  Episcopalians 
will  remain  as  much  established  as 
ever,  because  they  will  still  have  a 
personal  and  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion with  the  State  which  will  be 
possessed  by  no  other  body  of  Chris- 
tians. The  Koman  Catholics  will 
know  nothing  of  the  State :  the 
Protestant  Episcopalians  will  simply 
declare  themselves  to  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  they 
will  instantly  restore  the  State 
Church  to  Ireland.  They  will  cry, 
Le  roi  est  mort :  Vive  le  roi  I  There 
will  be  no  break  in  the  continuity 


of  the  Church :  they  were  members 
of  it  previously,  they  will  be  mem- 
bers still.  Their  membership  will 
come  instantly  under  the  protection 
of  the  civil  courts ;  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  law  of  Parliament,  as 
their  legislature,  the  prayers  and 
articles  prescribed  by  Parliament, 
the  obligation  of  their  clergy  to  con- 
form to  the  injunctions  of  the  State, 
will  have  undergone  no  change. 
It  will  be  open  to  a  dissatisfied 
clergyman  to  leave  them,  no  doubt ; 
but  he  will  be  as  unable  whilst  he 
stays  amongst  them  to  alter  their 
ritual  as  Mr  Mackonochie  has  been 
in  England.  Whilst  the  Church  of 
England  lasts  in  England,  disestab- 
lishment is  impossible  for  Mr  Glad- 
stone— true  disestablishment,  the 
real  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  the  ignoring  by  the  State  of 
all  forms  of  religious  belief.  The 
Irish  disendowed  Episcopalians,  as 
voluntary  members  of  the  State 
Church  of  England  will  remain  an 
abiding  monument  of  the  impo- 
tence of  a  statesman  who  clutched 
at  a  word  but  was  powerless  to 
seize  the  substance. 
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NO.   X. — THE  NOVELIST. 


OF  all  the  many  branches  in 
which  literature  flourishes,  there  is 
none  which  has  been  so  widely  and 
universally  developed  in  our  own 
generation  as  that  of  fiction.  We 
are  informed  on  all  sides  that  we 
have  made  immense  progress  in 
positive  knowledge  of  every  de- 
scription ;  but  we  can  see  for  our- 
selves the  astounding  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  that  spe- 
cial track  of  art,  which  demands, 
some  people  think,  the  minimum 
of  knowledge,  cultivation,  or  train- 
ing. It  has  come  to  be  a  com- 
mon doctrine  that  everybody  can 
write  a  novel,  just  as  it  used  to  be 
that  everybody,  or  rather  anybody, 
might  keep  a  school ;  and  in  point 
of  fact,  nowadays  most  people  do 
write  novels,  with  a  result  which 
can  scarcely  be  called  satisfactory. 
The  art  is  as  old  as  human  nature ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  so  old  in  its  pre- 
sent shape  but  that  we  can  identify 
the  fountain  from  which  so  many 
springs  have  flowed.  The  simili- 
tude is  one  too  energetic,  too  vi- 
olent, however,  for  the  subject. 

VOL.  CV. — NO.  DCXLI. 


The  modern  English  novel,  which 
is  in  everybody's  hands  nowa- 
days ',  which  gives  employment 
to  crowds  of  workpeople,  almost 
qualifying  itself  to  rank  among 
the  great  industries  of  the  day ; 
which  keeps  paper-mills  going, 
and  printing-machines,  and  has 
its  own  army  of  dependants  and 
retainers,  as  if  it  were  cotton  or 
capital, — the  .English  novel,  we 
say,  arose,  not  with  any  gush,  as 
from  a  fountain,  but  in  a  certain 
serene  pellucid  pool,  where  a  group 
of  pretty  smiling  eighteenth-cen- 
tury faces,  with  elaborate  "  heads," 
and  powder  and  patches,  were  wont 
to  mirror  themselves  in  the  middle 
of  George  II. 's  reign ;  while  Pope 
was  singing  his  melodious  couplets, 
and  Chesterfield  writing  his  won- 
derful letters,  and  Anson  fighting 
with  the  winds  and  seas,  and  Prince 
Charlie  planning  the  J45.  From 
all  the  confused  events  of  which 
the  world  was  full — bewildering 
destruction  of  the  old,  still  more 
bewildering  formation  of  the  new 
— the  spectator  turns  aside  into  the 
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quaintest  homely  quiet,  the  most 
domestic,  least  emotional,  of  all 
household  scenes  :  and  there  finds 
Samuel  Richardson,  a  good  printer, 
a  comfortable,  affectionate,  fatherly 
tradesman,  kind  to  everybody  about 
him,  and  very  much  applauded  by 
his  admiring  friends,  but  with  no 
special  marks  of  genius  that  any 
one  can  see.  Other  men  of  far 
greater  personal  note  breathed  the 
same  air  with  this  active,  pottering, 
and  virtuous  bourgeois  ;  men  with 
good  blood  in  their  veins,  and  gold 
lace  on  their  coats,  and  Greek  and 
Latin  at  their  fingers'  end,  not  to 
speak  of  youth,  and  vivacity,  and 
high  spirits,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  There  was  Henry  Fielding, 
for  instance,  writing  bad  plays,  and 
painfully  casting  about  what  to  do 
with  his  genius.  What  was  he  to 
do  with  it?  having  at  the  same 
time  an  ailing  wife  and  little  chil- 
dren, burdens  which  Pegasus  can 
take  lightly  en  croupe,  when  he  is 
aware  what  he  is  about,  and  has  his 
course  clear  before  him,  but  terrible 
drawbacks  to  the  stumbling  steed 
which  is  seeking  a  path  for  itself 
across  the  untrodden  ways.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  any  sketch  of 
one  of  the  two  great  novelists  of 
the  age  without  introducing  the 
other.  Fielding  has  a  thousand 
advantages  to  start  with  over  our 
homely  forefather.  He  is  so  genial, 
so  jovial,  such  a  fine  gentleman  ;  so 
high  an  impulse  of  life  and  current 
of  spirit  run  through  his  books. 
His  wickednesses  are  not  wicked, 
but  mere  accidents  —  warmth  of 
blood  and  rapidity  of  movement 
carrying  him  away.  And  then  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  !  Richard- 
son's knowledge  was  only  of  good 
sort  of  people,  and  secondary  littera- 
teurs, and — women,  who  are  not  the 
world,  as  everybody  knows.  This 
curious  distinction  of  what  is  life 
and  what  is  not,  which  has  pre- 
vailed so  widely  since  then,  pro- 
bably originated  in  the  eighteenth 
century;  though  the  observers  of 
the  present  day  might  be  tempted, 
in  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  in- 


quires into  everything,  to  ask  why 
Covent  Garden  should  teach  know- 
ledge of  the  world  more  effectually 
than  Salisbury  Court,  and  whether 
players  and  debauchees  throw  more 
light  upon  the  workings  of  human 
nature  than  honest  and  reasonable 
souls,  —  this  is  so  entirely  taken 
for  granted  by  critics,  that  it  would 
be  vain  to  make  any  stand  against 
so  all-prevailing  a  theory  ;  and  yet 
the  question  is  one  which  will  sug- 
gest itself  now  and  then  to  the  un- 
prejudiced. But,  notwithstanding 
the  superior  knowledge  of  the  world, 
which  gave  Fielding  an  advantage 
over  Richardson — notwithstanding 
his  better  acquaintance  with  polite 
society,  and  immensely  greater 
spring  and  impulse  of  genius — it 
was  the  old  printer,  and  not  the 
young  man  of  the  world,  who  found 
out  the  mode  of  employing  his  gift. 
The  path  once  opened  was  soon 
filled  with  many  passengers;  but 
to  Richardson  must  be  given  the 
credit  of  having  directed  the  stream 
towards  it  and  opened  the  way. 

Richardson's  personal  history  is  of 
a  kind  unique  in  literature.  He  had 
lived  half  a  century  in  the  common- 
place world  before  any  one^uspected 
him  of  the  possession  of  genius. 
Ordinary  duties,  commonplace  la- 
bour, had  filled  up  his  fifty  years. 
He  had  gone  through  what  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  would  be  the 
hardest  affliction  of  a  man  conscious 
of  an  original  gift  of  his  own,  the 
printing  and  publication  of  much 
rubbish  of  other  people's,  with  the 
greatest  patience,  and  had,  to  all 
appearance,  occupied  himself  with 
his  own  life  without  any  thought 
of  reproducing  its  mysteries  for  the 
edification  of  others.  He  had  been 
respectable  and  helpful  and  friend- 
ly from  his  cradle.  One  of  Field- 
ing's biographers  declares  contemp- 
tuously that  Richardson  "  had  never 
known  the  want  of  a  guinea,  or  com- 
mitted an  act  which  the  most  rigid 
moralist  could  censure."  It  seems 
the  worst  accusation  that  could  be 
brought  against  him.  Neither  man 
nor  maid  could  lay  their  scath  to 
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him.  He  was  a  little  fussy,  a  little 
particular,  more  than  a  little  vain, 
but  only  with  that  simple  vanity 
which  is  fed  by  domestic  incense. 
None  of  those  irregularities  which 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  genius, 
existed  in  this  homely  man.  He 
was  diligent  in  business,  plodding 
even,  to  all  appearance,  with  a  quick 
eye  for  his  interest,  and  a  soul  cap- 
able of  the  most  tradesmanlike 
punctuality  and  industry.  He  paid 
his  way,  built  houses  and  barns, 
wrote  and  spoke  a  great  deal  of 
good-humoured  twaddle,  and  had 
not  one  spark  of  the  light  which  so 
often  leads  astray  in  his  common- 
place countenance.  And  yet,  strange- 
ly enough,  when  the  late  blossom 
came,  it  was  not  a  humble  specimen 
of  a  class  already  known,  but  some- 
thing entirely  new  and  original. 
Had  the  world  been  aware  that  a 
new  development  of  art  was  about 
to  come  into  being,  and  that  it  lay 
between  Kichardson  and  Fielding 
to  produce  it,  who  could  have  for  a 
moment  hesitated  as  to  which  should 
be  the  founder  of  the  new  school  1 
The  one  had  every  possible  stimulus 
to  spur  him  on  ;  the  other  no  in- 
ducement at  all,  except  the  prompt- 
ings of  that  half-vain,  half-benevo- 
lent impulse  to  benefit  others  which 
has  indeed  produced  much  print 
but  little  literature.  The  triumph 
of  the  old  fogey  over  the  splendid 
young  adventurer  is  complete  in 
every  particular.  It  may  be  said 
that  Richardson  did  not  mean  it, 
but  that  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  glory  of  his  originality.  Shake- 
speare probably  did  not  mean  it 
either.  While  the  young  man,  torn 
with  a  thousand  cares,  tried  ineffec- 
tual hackneyed  ways  of  working, 
such  as  every  needy  wit  resorted 
to — poor  comedies  in  the  taste  of 
the  day,  inferior  even  to  the  pre- 
viously exciting  rubbish,  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  his  own  powers — the 
humdrum  old  printer  glided  calm- 
ly into  the  undiscovered  path  which 
was  to  bring  fame  to  both  of  them. 
Very  seldom  is  it  in  this  world  that 
the  old  fogey  triumphs.  Youth  gets 


the  better  of  him  at  every  turn. 
Even  when  he  is  a  hero,  with  a  fine 
past  behind  him,  he  is  thrust  into 
a  corner  to  leave  room  for  his  grand- 
son, while  yet  the  springs  of  life 
are  undiminished.  We  all  allow, 
with  a  certain  fond  adoration,  that 
nothing  is  too  good  for  youth,  and 
enjoy  it  over  again  in  our  children, 
or  cling  to  it  frantically  in  our  own 
persons,  as  circumstances  or  tem- 
perament ordain,  with  the  strangest 
pathetic  superstition.  It  has  the 
cream  of  everything — health  and 
favour,  and  success  and  congratula- 
tion. But  once  in  a  way,  when  fifty 
beats  five-and-twenty,  may  not  the 
rest  of  us  be  allowed  the  unusual 
luxury  of  a  cheer  ? 

Richardson  was  born  in  1689,  in 
Derbyshire.  "  My  father,"  he  says, 
"  was  a  very  honest  man,  descended 
of  a  family  of  middling  note.  My 
mother  was  also  a  good  woman,  of 
a  family  not  ungenteel."  These  mild 
protestations  of  gentility,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  have  moved  the 
good  man  farther.  He  makes  no 
attempt  to  envelop  his  progenitors 
in  fictitious  dignity  as  Pope  did,  but 
acknowledges  the  tradesmanship 
of  his  immediate  connections.  It 
was  intended  that  he  should  be 
brought  up  to  the  Church — a  phrase 
which  bore  a  very  different  mean- 
ing in  those  days  and  in  our  own. 
Had  the  intention  been  carried  out, 
Richardson  probably  would  have 
become  one  of  the  poor  curates  who 
are  revealed  to  us  in  his  own,  and 
more  distinctly  in  Fielding's,  works 
— good  men,  who  took  a  horn  of  ale 
in  the  kitchen,  whose  chief  means 
of  communicating  with  the  squire 
or  his  lady  was  through  "the  wait- 
ing gentlewoman,"  herself  a  curate's 
daughter.  That  he  had  "  only  com- 
mon school  learning,"  and  at  fifteen 
chose  a  business,  was  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  better  for  Samuel,  as  well 
as  for  his  future  readers.  He  de- 
scribes himself  as  being  "  not  fond 
of  play,"  and  of  being  called  Serious 
and  Gravity  by  the  other  boys, 
who,  however,  sought  his  society 
as  a  teller  of  stories,  some  of  which 
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were  from  his  memory,  but  others, 
"  of  which  they  would  be  most 
fond,  and  often  were  affected  by 
them,"  of  his  own  invention.  "  All 
my  stories  carried  with  them,  I  am 
bold  to  say,  a  useful  moral,"  says 
the  virtuous  romancer.  And  we 
may  be  sure  they  did ;  for  what- 
ever may  be  the  objection  of  the 
precocious  modern  child  to  an  over- 
demonstrative  moral,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  stern  poetic  justice, 
and  the  most  rigid  awards  of  moral- 
ity, are  always  most  congenial  to 
the  primitive  intelligence.  It  was 
not  only  schoolboys,  however,  who 
benefited  by  his  moralities.  The 
following  incident  shows  the  lad  in 
a  more  curious  light : — 

"From  my  earliest  youth  I  had  a 
love  of  letter- writing.  I  was  not  eleven 
years  old  when  I  wrote,  spontaneously, 
a  letter  to  a  widow  of  near  fifty,  who, 
pretending  to  a  zeal  for  religion,  and 
being  a  constant  frequenter  of  church 
ordinances,  was  continually  fomenting 
quarrels  and  disturbances,  by  back- 
biting and  scandal,  among  all  her  ac- 
quaintance. I  collected  from  the  Scrip- 
ture texts  that  made  against  her.  As- 
suming the  style  and  address  of  a  person 
in  years,  I  exhorted  her,  I  expostulated 
with  her.  But  my  handwriting  was 
known.  I  was  challenged  with  it,  and 
owned  the  boldness ;  for  she  complained 
of  it  to  my  mother  with  tears.  My 
mother  chid  me  for  the  freedom  taken 
by  such  a  boy  with  a  woman  of  her 
years ;  but  knowing  that  her  son  was 
not  of  a  pert  or  forward  nature,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  shy  and  bashful,  she  com- 
mended my  principles,  though  she  cen- 
sured the  liberty  taken." 

A  certain  delicious  air  of  self- 
satisfaction  in  this  narrative  shows 
plainly  enough  that  the  mature 
moralist,  in  the  height  of  his  fame, 
approved,  and  was  on  the  whole 
somewhat  proud,  of  these  doings  of 
the  baby  prig.  The  little  monster, 
we  believe,  might  even  now  be 
matched  in  here  and  there  a  virtu- 
ous Low  Church  household.  The 
reader  will  recollect  a  set  of  Ameri- 
can novels,  much  repandu  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago,  in  which 
the  creature  flourishes,  and  is  not 
"  chid "  but  adored  for  its  pious 


impudence.  Pleasanter  incidents, 
however,  are  in  the  life  of  this  droll 
little  precocious  adviser  and  sage. 
It  is  clear  that  he  was  born  with  an 
old  head  upon  his  young  shoulders, 
and  his  success  was  great  among  wo- 
men— a  "success"  of  a  character 
curiously  out  of  tune  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  and  at  which  crit- 
ics, born  conservators  of  the  sneers 
of  all  the  ages,  continue  to  jeer, 
notwithstanding  that  the  cycle  has 
run  round  again,  and  a  Platonic 
counsellor  of  womankind  has  once 
more  become  a  favourite  character 
in  life  and  fiction.  Here  is  a  com- 
panion picture  of  a  much  more 
agreeable  kind : — 

"As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  boy, 
I  was  an  early  favourite  with  all  the 
young  women  of  taste  and  reading  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Half-a-dozen  of 
them,  when  met  to  work  with  their 
needles,  used,  when  they  got  a  book 
they  liked,  and  thought  I  should,  to 
borrow  me  to  read  to  them,  their  mo- 
thers sometimes  with  them,  and  both 
mothers  and  daughters  used  to  be 
pleased  with  the  observations  they  put 
me  upon  making. 

"  1  was  not  more  than  thirteen,  when 
three  of  these  young  women,  unknown 
to  each  other,  having  an  high  opinion  of 
my  taciturnity,  revealed  to  me  their 
love-secrets,  in  order  to  indiice  me  to 
give  them  copies  to  write  after,  or  cor- 
rect, for  answers  to  their  lovers'  letters ; 
nor  did  any  one  of  them  ever  know  that 
I  was  the  secretary  to  the  others.  I 
have  been  directed  to  chide,  and  even 
repulse,  when  an  offence  was  either 
taken  or  given,  at  the  very  time  that 
the  heart  of  the  chider  or  repulser  was 
open  before  me,  overflowing  with  esteem 
and  affection,  and  the  fair  repulser, 
dreading  to  be  taken  at  her  word,  di- 
recting this  word,  or  that  expression,  to 
be  softened  or  changed.  One,  highly 
gratified  with  her  lover's  fervour  and 
vows  of  everlasting  love,  has  said,  when 
I  have  asked  her  direction,  'I  cannot 
tell  you  what  to  write ;  but  (her  heart 
on  her  lips),  you  cannot  write  too 
kindly  ;  all  her  fear  was  only  that  she 
should  incur  slight  for  her  kindness.'  " 

Never  was  a  more  distinct  fore- 
shadowing of  the  life  to  come.  The 
quaint  urchin,  in  his  little  coat  and 
breeches,  a  wise  little  undergrown 
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old  man,  making  his  comments 
with  the  infinite  complacency  of 
precocious  childhood,  keeping  the 
young  women's  secrets,  knitting  his 
soft  brows  over  the  composition  of 
their  love-letters,  ready,  no  doubt, 
to  go  to  the  stake  rather  than  be- 
tray one  of  his  confiding  friends,  is 
a  picture  full  of  humour  and  a  plea- 
sant sentiment.  If  it  were  not  that 
it  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  Rich- 
ardson, one  would  say,  indeed,  that 
there  could  scarcely  be  a  prettier 
picture.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the 
ordinary  ideal  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  ; 
but  yet  it  is  indisputable  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  man  for  whom,  from 
his  childhood,  the  society  and  con- 
fidence of  women  has  an  irresistible 
charm,  and  that  such  a  man  is  by 
no  means  of  necessity  a  milksop,  as 
society  in  general  is  good  enough 
to  suppose.  This  character,  it  is 
evident,  showed  itself  in  the  future 
novelist  at  the  earliest  possible 
period,  and  as  his  life  developed  it 
made  itself  more  and  more  appar- 
ent. There  are  many  reasons  which 
strengthen  this  tendency  when  it 
exists  in  the  mind  of  a  man  in 
Richardson's  position.  He  was 
without  education,  and  yet  striving 
for  the  best  results  of  education,  if 
we  may  venture  on  such  an  expres- 
sion. Books,  and  discussions  about 
books,  and  that  heavenly  art  of 
conversation  which  every  intelli- 
gent inexperienced  being  expects 
to  find  in  society,  were  to  this  lowly 
lad  the  greatest  things  on  earth. 
And  where  was  he  to  attain  any 
semblance  of  these  delightful  dis- 
cussions— that  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul  of  which  he  dreamt — 
except  among  women  ?  Women 
are  very  badly  educated,  everybody 
says,  and  everybody  has  said  it  from 
the  remotest  antiquity, — and  it  is 
very  wrong  indeed  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  should  continue  to  go  on 
as  it  has  gone  on  for  several  thou- 
sand years;  and  therefore  it  is 
most  right  and  just  to  institute 
ladies'  colleges,  and  courses  of  lec- 
tures, and  university  examinations. 
But  yet  the  fact  is  that,  so  far 


as  talk  is  concerned,  the  sisters 
of  the  boy  upon  whom  we  are 
spending  heaps  of  money  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  are  not  only  much 
pleasanter  to  talk  to,  but  very 
much  more  ready  and  better  quali- 
fied in  many  instances  to  take  a 
part  in  those  mild  intellectual  en- 
counters, those  little  incursions  over 
the  borders  of  metaphysics,  discus- 
sions of  motives,  sentiments,  cases 
of  conscience,  points  of  social  hon- 
our, which  are  the  most  prolific 
subjects  of  conversation,  than — not 
only  their  brother,  but  their  bro- 
ther's tutor,  and  all  the  learned  com- 
munity to  which  he  belongs.  Mr 
Helps,  in  his  '  Friends  in  Council/ 
and  all  the  remote  descendants  of 
that  popular  work,  reduces  his  fem- 
inine interlocutors  to  a  very  small 
share  in  the  talk ;  but  had  the  talk 
been  real,  the  chances  are  it  would 
have  been  they,  and  not  Ellesmere 
or  Milverton,  who  had  the  lion's 
share.  Among  themselves,  women 
continually  discuss  such  subjects. 
And  so  long  as  there  remains  a  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  musical  glasses  as  subjects  of  re- 
fined conversation,  men  in  Richard- 
son's position,  painfully  climbing 
the  social  ladder,  will  always  find 
their  best  aids  in  the  help  and  guid- 
ance of  women.  Had  the  young 
novelist  attempted  to  read  or  elicit 
any  sympathy  about  his  books  from 
the  boors  in  the  village  alehouse, 
what  a  downfall  would  his  have 
been !  But  their  sisters  in  the 
mantua-maker's  parlour  responded 
by  nature  to  any  fine  sentiment  or 
case  of  delicate  distress.  It  was 
no  doubt  of  as  much  importance  to 
Richardson  that  he  thus  came  in 
contact  with  the  young  women  and 
their  love-letters,  instead  of  the  vil- 
lage wits  in  the  alehouse,  as  it  is  of 
importance  to  a  freshman  at  Ox- 
ford to  begin  his  course  under  the 
auspices  of  a  good  or  a  bad  "  set." 
In  the  year  1706,  Richardson 
began  his  active  life  as  apprentice 
to  a  printer.  "  He  thought  it  would 
gratify  his  thirst  for  reading,"  says 
Mrs  Barbauld ;  an  interpretation  of 
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the  motives  of  a  "devil"  which 
ought  to  make  authors  in  general 
benevolent  towards  the  imp.  But 
the  young  printer  did  not  find  the 
facilities  he  had  hoped  for.  His 
master  naturally  wanted  him  to 
work,  and  not  to  read  ;  and  he  had 
to  steal  from  sleep  and  amusement 
the  time  which  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  devote  to  the  improvement  of  his 
mind.  He  "engaged  in  a  corre- 
spondence with  a  gentleman  great- 
ly my  superior  in  degree,  and  of 
ample  fortune,  who,  had  he  lived, 
intended  high  things  for  me,"  he 
informs  us.  Who  this  mythical 
personage  was,  or  how  the  'prentice 
lad  became  acquainted  with  him, 
no  information  is  given.  But  "  mul- 
titudes of  letters,"  says  Richardson, 
"  passed  between  this  gentleman 
and  me.  He  wrote  well — was  a 
master  of  the  epistolary  style. 
Our  subjects  were  various  ;  but  his 
letters  were  mostly  narrative,  giving 
me  an  account  of  his  proceedings 
and  what  befell  him  in  the  different 
nations  through  which  he  tra- 
velled." This  romantic  episode  of 
his  youth,  which  looks  very  much 
as  if  it  might  belong  to  the  fabul- 
ous era  which  occurs  in  most  men's 
history,  was  terminated  by  the  early 
death  of  "  the  gentleman,"  and 
henceforward  nothing  but  sober 
prose  occurs  in  the  narrative. 
Richardson  served  out  his  appren- 
ticeship, worked  five  or  six  years 
as  a  compositor,  and  finally  set  up 
for  himself  in  a  court  in  Fleet 
Street.  He  must  have  been  a  man 
of  about  thirty  when  he  thus  ven- 
tured to  try  his  individual  fortune. 
Everything  had  evidently  gone  with 
him  in  the  soberest,  most  methodical 
way.  No  exaggerated  good  luck  nor 
superlative  energy  had  been  his.  A 
few  years  later  he  became  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  '  True  Briton,'  one  of 
the  factious  newspapers  of  the  time; 
and  subsequently  two  or  three  other 
papers  passed  through  his  hands. 
Like  a  true  London  'prentice,  he 
married  his  master's  daughter — a 
step  which  no  doubt  promoted  his 
modest  fortunes ;  and  on  her  death, 


married  again  the  daughter  of  a 
bookseller  at  Bath — keeping  his 
affections  strictly  within  the  trade. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr 
Onslow,  procured  him  the  printing 
of  the  Journals  of  the  House,  in 
twenty-six  folio  volumes  :  a  work 
in  which  there  was  apparently  more 
honour  than  profit,  since  he  com- 
plains to  one  of  his  correspondents 
that  he  had  never  yet  had  payment, 
"  no,  not  to  the  value  of  a  shilling, 
though  the  debt  is  upwards  of  three 
thousand  pounds."  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  man  who  could  be  the 
nation's  creditor  to  the  extent  of 
three  thousand  pounds  must  have 
thriven  in  his  affairs.  He  had  a 
large  family  of  sons  and  daughters, 
most  of  whom  he  lost  in  infancy — a 
house  in  the  country  near  Hammer- 
smith— and  all  the  comforts  of  a 
well-to-do  and  thriving  citizen.  In 
this  pleasant  unexciting  routine  of 
busy  life,  working  hard  early  and 
late,  yet  taking  his  leisure  and  seeing 
his  friends,  fifty  years  of  Richard- 
son's life  were  spent.  He  had  his 
trials  and  his  joys  like  the  rest  of 
us ;  but  nothing  occurred  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  any  other  printer 
in  the  trade,  except,  perhaps,  a 
knack  he  had  of  compiling  indices, 
writing  prefaces,  and  doing  other 
humble  necessary  accidental  jobs 
in  the  launching  of  a  book  into  the 
world.  This  knack,  towards  the 
year  1740,  suggested  to  some  enter- 
prising publishers  the  idea  of  a 
homely  little  work,  such  as  might 
be  "  useful "  to  the  ignorant.  The 
account  of  this  suggestion,  however, 
had  better  be  given  in  Richardson's 
own  words  : — 

"Two  booksellers,  my  particular 
friends,  entreated  me  to  write  for  them 
a  little  volume  of  letters,  in  a  common 
style,  on  such  subjects  as  might  be 
of  use  to  those  country  readers  who 
were  unable  to  indite  for  themselves. 
'Will  it  be  any  harm,'  said  I,  '  in  a 
piece  you  want  to  be  written  so  low, 
if  we  should  instruct  them  how  they 
should  think  and  act  in  common  cases, 
as  well  as  indite?'  They  were  the 
more  urgent  with  me  to  begin  the  little 
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volume  from  this  hint.  I  set  about  it, 
and  in  the  progress  of  it,  writing  two 
or  three  letters  to  instruct  handsome 
girls,  who  were  obliged  to  go  out  to 
service,  as  we  phrase  it,  how  to  avoid 
the  snares  that  might  be  laid  against 
their  virtue,  the  above  story  (one  of 
structure  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
'  Pamela ' )  recurred  to  my  thoughts. " 

From  this  slight  origin  sprang  a 
whole  world  of  literary  efforts,  and 
some  of  the  most  notable  books  in 
the  English  language.  Nothing 
can  be  more  characteristic  of  the 
man  who  no  more  suspected  him- 
self of  possessing  that  strange  light 
of  genius  within  his  humdrum 
individuality  than  the  world  did. 
What  the  fatherly  good  soul  meant 
was  to  assume  in  print  the  rdle 
which  lie  had  evidently  come  to 
by  nature  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  life.  He  had  daughters 
of  his  own,  and  preferred — "I  do 
not  blush,"  he  says  "to  confess  it," 
the  society  of  women ;  and  what 
more  just  than  that,  when  the  pen 
was  thus  put  into  his  hand,  he 
should  employ  it  in  warning  young 
women  against  those  snares  of 
which  the  world  was  full  1  In  the 
simplest  good  faith  the  bonhomme 
began  his  homely  labours.  There 
is  no  touch  of  inspiration,  no  thrill 
of  poetic  frenzy,  about  the  matter. 
A  little  pleasant  natural  compla- 
cency, something  of  that  unctuous 
amiability  which  characterises  the 
giver  of  good  advice,  a  little  fuss, 
a  pleasant  excitement,  and  flutter 
of  interest  in  the  dutiful  feminine 
household.  Thus 'Pamela 'came in- 
to the  world.  Richardson  was  over 
fifty  by  this  time.  He  had  all  the 
settled  habits  of  a  punctual  trades- 
man, and  of  a  man  early  married 
and  long  habituated  to  the  calm 
yoke  of  domestic  life.  His  first 
critics  were  his  wife  and  a  young 
lady  visitor,  who  "  used  to  come  to 
my  little  closet  every  night  with, 
4  Have  you  any  more  of  "  Pamela," 
Mr  B.1 — we  are  come  to  have  a 
little  more  of  "  Pamela."  '  This  en- 
couraged me  to  prosecute  it,"  says 
the  unconscious  novelist.  But  so 


little  was  he  aware  of  any  special 
merit  in  his  work,  that  "  I  had  not 
the  courage,"  he  tells  his  friend 
Aaron  Hill,  "  to  send  the  two  vol- 
umes to  your  ladies,  until  I  found 
the  books  well  received  by  the 
public."  "I  had  no  leisure,"  he 
adds,  to  another  correspondent, 
"  nor  knew  I  that  I  had  so  much 
invention,  till  I  almost  accident- 
ally slid  into  the  writing  of  '  Pa- 
mela.' And  besides,  little  did  I 
imagine  that  anything  I  could  write 
would  be  so  kindly  received  as  my 
writings  have  been  by  the  world." 
The  story  is  sufficiently  well 
known  to  want  little  description ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  taste  of  the 
present  age,  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  we  can  comprehend  the  wild 
plaudits  with  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  received.  That  young 
women  should  be  taught  to  guard 
their  "virtue,"  and  yet  that  the 
brutal  squire  who  permitted  him- 
self all  kinds  of  attempts  upon  it 
was,  after  all,  not  such  an  offender 
but  that  he  might  be  pardoned  when 
his  "  intentions  "  became  "  honour- 
able," and  married  and  made  very 
happy  ever  after,  is  the  astounding 
sentiment  of  the  eighteenth  century 
as  expressed  in  *  Pamela.'  Those  let- 
ters which  the  virtuous  papa,  in  all 
the  domestic  purity  of  his  slippers 
and  his  closet,  read  to  his  "  worthy- 
hearted  wife  "  and  her  young  lady 
friend,  and  which  were  written  with 
the  intention  of  turning  "young 
people  into  a  course  of  reading 
.  .  .  which  might  tend  to  promote 
the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue," 
abound  in  nauseous  details  as  ex- 
plicit as  the  frankest  of  French 
novels.  To  be  sure,  Pamela  is  spot- 
less; and  there  is  no  dangerous 
seduction  of  sentiment  to  confound 
the  reader's  sense  of  right  and 
wrong ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  the  author  that  his  hero- 
ine's delicacy  of  mind  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  impaired  by  the 
assaults  made  upon  her,  or  that  the 
coarse  contest  is  anything  but  a 
sublime  trial  and  victory  of  femi- 
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nine  purity.  Such,  there  is  no 
doubt,  was  to  a  great  extent  the 
sentiment  of  the  age.  "  Why  is 
old  Lady  So-and-So's  staff  like  *  Pa- 
mela' ?"  said  a  pretty  wit,  in  her 
patches  and  powder.  "  Because  it  is 
the  prop  of  virtue  ! "  Perhaps  we 
are  not  so  much  better  in  reality  as 
we  think  ourselves — for  is  not  the 
sensation  no  vela  resurrection  of  nas- 
tiness  1 — but  yet  we  have  advanced 
a  little  in  our  ideal  of  virtue  and  its 
props.  No  doubts  on  the  subject, 
however,  seem  to  have  troubled 
the  satisfaction  of  Pamela's  original 
audience.  The  book  was  published 
anonymously  in  the  year  1740. 
"  It  was  received,"  says  Mrs  Bar- 
bauld,  "  with  a  burst  of  applause 
from  all  ranks  of  people."  Its  ten- 
dency was  considered  so  excellent 
that  popular  divines  recommended 
it  from  the  pulpit.  Ladies  at  Rane- 
lagh,  in  the  height  of  gaiety  and 
fashion,  held  up  the  slim  volumes 
to  each  other  "  to  show  they  had  got 
the  book  that  every  one  was  talking 
of."  "  Mr  Pope  says  it  will  do 
more  good  than  many  volumes  of 
sermons.  I  have  heard  them  (Pope 
and  Allen)  very  high  in  its  praises, 
and  they  will  not  have  any  faults 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  story.  I 
believe  they  have  read  it  twice 
a-piece  at  least,"  says  Richardson's 
brother-in-law.  "  Mr  Chetwynd 
says,"  adds  the  same  authority, 
"  that  if  all  other  books  were  to  be 
burnt,  this  book,  next  to  the  Bible, 
ought  to  be  preserved."  Other 
enthusiastic  contemporaries  declare 
it  to  be  "  the  best  book  ever  pub- 
lished." 

"I  opened  this  powerful  little  piece," 
says  Aaron  Hill,  while  still  unaware,  or 
affecting  to  be  unaware,  of  its  author- 
ship, "  with  more*  expectation  than 
from  common  designs  of  like  promise, 
because  it  came  from  your  hands  for 
my  daughters ;  yet  who  could  have 
dreamed  he  would  find, under  the  modest 
disguise  of  a  novel,  all  the'soul  of  re- 
ligion, good-breeding,  discretion,  good- 
nature, wit,  fancy,  fine  thoughts,  and 
morality  ?  ...  It  will  live  on  through 
posterity  with  such  unbounded  extent 
of  good  consequences  that  twenty  ages 


to  come  may  be  the  better  and  wiser 
for  its  influence." 

Such  was  the  reception  afforded 
to  a  book  which  nowadays  we  should 
consider  of  very  doubtful  tendency, 
and  upon  which  the  most  enthusi- 
astic admirer  would  certainly  never 
think  of  bringing  up  his  son  to  vir- 
tue, as  one  of  Richardson's  admirers 
proposes.  A  still  greater  compli- 
ment was  in  reserve  for  it.  Field- 
ing, with  a  curious  mixture  of 
contempt  and  imitation,  wrote  his 
1  Joseph  Andrews '  avowedly  as  a 
parody  upon,  and  trenchant  satire 
of,  the  Waiting  Gentlewoman,  who 
had  carried  her  purity  to  so  good  a 
market.  The  state  of  feeling  which 
could  permit  such  a  proceeding  is 
happily  incomprehensible  to  our- 
selves. It  is  said  the  two  men  had 
been  on  good  terms  before,  though 
there  never  could  have  been  much 
friendship,  one  would  imagine,  be- 
tween the  struggling  playwright 
afloat  amid  all  the  dissipations  of 
town,  the  ruined  squire,  with  the 
best  of  blood  in  his  veins  but  not 
a  shilling  in  his  pocket — and  the  or- 
derly sober  citizen,  warm  and  well- 
to-do,  whose  virtues  and  failings 
were  alike  respectable.  Nobody 
except  Richardson  himself,  who  felt 
it  deeply,  seems  to  have  considered 
that  there  was  anything  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  genius  in  this 
curious  parody  and  adaptation. 
The  spiteful  meaning  has  all  eva- 
porated by  process  of  time ;  and  per- 
haps the'  highest  claim  of  '  Pamela ' 
to  consideration  now  is,  that  it 
was  the  occasion  of  producing 
another  work  of  quality  much 
less  mortal  than  itself.  Fielding 
pays  the  Tcain  or  toll  to  the 
devil — which  seems  to  have  been 
exacted  from  that  age,  as  it  was 
from  the  medieval  artificers,  who 
built  bridges  and  founded  cities 
by  the  help  of  the  Evil  One — with 
a  certain  jovial  readiness.  But  dis- 
gusting as  are  his  preliminary  chap- 
ters, we  are  not  sure  that  they  are 
really  worse  than  Pamela's  elaborate 
defence  anddetail'ed  account  of  her 
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various  dangers ;  and  Kichardson 
has  nothing  which  can  compare 
with  the  conception  of  Parson 
Adams.  This  wonderful,  simple, 
patriarchal,  wise,  and  innocent 
and  foolish  priest — with  his  learn- 
ing and  his  absence  of  mind,  his 
tender  heart,  his  spotless  char- 
acter, his  sympathy  and  severity — 
is  one  of  the  first  and  finest  figures 
in  that  gallery  of  worthies  which 
has  since  expanded  so  widely.  He 
stands  between  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  and  Uncle  Toby,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  those  matchless  pictures, 
made  with  a  smile  on  the  lip  and  a 
tear  in  the  eye,  which  enrich  Eng- 
lish literature.  And  there  are  few 
greater  marvels  in  literary  history 
than  the  fact  that  such  a  conception 
was  brought  into  the  world,  in  the 
first  place,  by  a  rival's  spiteful  im- 
patience of  public  approbation  as 
shown  to  the  author  of  the  pioneer 
story — the  novel  which  had  sounded 
the  waters,  and  made  the  chart,  and 
opened  the  dangerous  yet  trium- 
phant way.  Thanks  to  that  al- 
chemy of  genius  which  works  the 
base  alloy  out  of  the  gold  unawares, 
and  defeats  even  its  own  evil  mo- 
tives when  once  its  splendid  activ- 
ity is  fully  got  to  work,  Fielding's 
book,  which  began  in  malice  and 
filthiness,  rapidly  cleared  into  a 
real  masterpiece  of  art.  A  greater 
compliment  could  not  have  been 
paid  to  Pamela.  It  is  the  grand 
distinction  of  that  pretty,  volumin- 
ous, simple,  and  prudent  maiden. 

The  story  was  translated  almost 
immediately  into  French  and  Dutch 
— that  language,  now  so  unknown, 
being  then  the  familiar  tongue  of 
our  closest  allies.  And  it  produced 
for  Richardson  a  crowd  of  corre- 
spondents, and  fame  which  was  en- 
tirely beyond  his  expectations.  A 
spurious  continuation,  called  'Pa- 
mela in  High  Life/  was  published 
shortly  after,  and  led  the  author  to 
give  forth  two  additional  volumes, 
which,  however,  have  fallen  into 
utter  oblivion.  Warburton  advised 
him,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
Pope,  to  "make  it  a  vehicle  for 


satire  upon  the  fashions  and  follies 
of  the  Great  World,  by  representing 
the  light  in  which  they  would  ap- 
pear to  the  rustic  Pamela  when  she 
was  introduced  to  them."  But 
satire  was  not  Richardson's  forte  ; 
and  the  continuation  of  Pamela  is 
as  dead  as  any  of  the  other  second- 
ary novels  of  the  day. 

After  this  curious  blaze  of  sudden 
excitement  and  success,  quiet  fell 
once  more  upon  the  printing-office, 
with  the  printer's  house  over  it,  in 
Salisbury  Court,  and  over  the  pleas- 
anter  home  at  Hammersmith.  The 
good  tradesman  went  back  to  his 
business  ;  he  opened  his  house  hos- 
pitably to  his  intimates  ;  he  wrote 
his  little  letters,  full  of  a  soft  purr  of 
satisfaction  and  content.  He  was 
pleased  with  himself,  pleased  with 
his  friends,  and  perhaps  felt  that  the 
world  itself  could  scarcely  be  so 
wicked,  since  'Pamela'  had  so  lively 
a  reception  in  it.  The  kindly  simple 
heart  of  the  man  is  very  well  ex- 
pressed in  his  letters,  notwithstand- 
ing this  purring  of  complacency. 
When  he  hears  that  one  of  his 
friends  has  an  unwholesome  resi- 
dence, and  is  subject  to  perpetual 
illness  in  it,  he  he  puts  his  own 
country  house  immediately  at  that 
friend's  disposal.  He  sends  the 
young  ladies  copies  of  'Pamela,'  and 
toy-books  for  the  children.  With 
a  softer  instinct  still  he  consoles 
a  dissatisfied  poet  over  the  apparent 
failure  of  his  works.  "  Your  writ- 
ings require  thought  to  read  and  to 
take  in  their  whole  force,  and  the 
world  has  no  thought  to  bestow.  I 
do  not  think/'  he  adds,  as  so  many 
benevolent  critics  have  said  with 
the  same  object,  "that,  were  Mil- 
ton's '  Paradise  Lost '  to  be  now 
published  as  a  new  work,  it  would 
be  well  received.  Shakespeare, 
with  all  his  beauties,  would,  as  a  mo- 
dern writer,  be  hissed  off  the  stage." 
Everything  he  says  is  full  of  the 
same  good-nature  and  bland  patri- 
archal kindness.  Success  evidently 
had  nothing  but  a  softening  effect 
upon  him.  The  only  touch  of 
bitterness  in  all  the  six,  not  over- 
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lively,  volumes  of  his  correspon- 
dence is  directed  against  Fielding, 
of  whom  he  speaks  with  a  certain 
acrid  offence  which  is  quite  com- 
prehensible, to  say  the  least. 

In  this  quietness,  his  biographer 
tells  us,  eight  years  were  passed  with- 
out any  further  appeal  to  popular 
sympathy  and  admiration.  But  the 
interval  was  not  one  of  idleness. 
Within  a  year  or  two  of  his  first 
publication  the  plan  of  '  Clarissa ' 
seems  to  have  so  far  ripened  in 
his  mind  that  his  correspondents 
were  informed  of  it.  In  1744  he 
informs  Dr  Young  (of  the  '  Night 
Thoughts')  that  "I  have  not  gone 
so  far  as  I  thought  to  have  done  by 
this  time ;  and  then  the  unexpected 
success  which  attended  the  other 
thing,"  he  adds,  "instead  of  en- 
couraging me,  has  made  me  more 
diffident.  And  I  have  run  to  such 
an  egregious  length,  and  am  such 
a  sorry  pruner,  though  greatly 
luxuriant,  that  I  am  apt  to  add 
three  pages  for  one  I  take  away ! 
Altogether  I  am  frequently  out  of 
conceit  with  it."  But  still  the 
work  went  on.  It  gave  all  his 
friends  a  subject  to  write  about, 
and  added  a  zest  to  his  homely 
life.  During  those  tranquil  passing 
years,  which  seem  to  go  like  so  many 
days  (the  time  of  the  '45,  when 
Scotland  was  being  rent  in  sunder, 
and  Charles  Edward  going  through 
his  martyrdom,  and  the  Scots 
lords  being  beheaded  and  quarter- 
ed almost  under  the  eyes  of  our 
placid  novelist !)  Richardson,  in 
his  snug  closet,  after  his  day's 
work,  went  on  slowly  elaborating 
his  story.  Some  parts  of  it  ap- 
pear to  have  been  sent  before 
publication  for  the  criticism  of  his 
friends  at  a  distance;  and  it  was 
regularly  read  and  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  his  home  circle, 
which  included  a  varying  number 
of  young  ladies  who  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  long 
visits  at  his  hospitable  house,  and 
whom  he  called  his  daughters,  and 
corresponded  with  in  the  most 
voluminous  and  sprightly  manner. 


"  He  used  to  write  in  a  little  sum- 
mer-house or  grotto,  as  it  was  called, 
within  his  garden,  before  the  family  was 
up ;  and  when  they  met  at  breakfast 
he  communicated  the  progress  of  his 
story,  which  by  that  means  had  every 
day  a  fresh  and  lively  interest.  Then 
began  the  criticisms,  the  pleadings  for 
Harriet  Byron  or  Clementina;  every 
turn  and  every  incident  was  eagerly 
canvassed,  and  the  author  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  knowing  beforehand  how  his 
situations  would  strike." 

One  of  the  members  of  this  little 
conclave  thus  describes  the  scene  : 
"The  grot,  the  garden,"  she  ex- 
claims, "rush  upon  my  view" — 

"And  then  a  choir  of  listening  nymphs 

appears 
Oppressed  with  wonder,  or   dissolved  in 

tears, 
But   on   her   tender  fears  while  Harriet 

dwells, 
And    love's    soft    symptoms    innocently 

tells, 
They   all    with    conscious    smiles    these 

symptoms  view, 
And    by  those   conscious   smiles  confess 

them  true." 

The  patriarch  himself  gives, 
however,  a  description  of  this  pretty 
domestic  life  from  a  point  of  view 
less  reverential  and  more  consistent 
with  the  light-mindedness  which  is 
common,  we  fear,  to  young  woman- 
kind. 

"  I  never  knew  one  of  you  girls,"  he 
complains  playfully,  "  put  out  of  your 
course  for  the  pleasure  of  the  poor  man, 
whom,  nevertheless,  you  profess  to 
honour.  His  leisure  time  is  generally 
in  a  morniug.  Did  ever  any  one  of 
you  rise  an  hour  sooner  in  favour  to 
him  ?  You  were  never  visible  till  the 
breakfast-table  had  been  spread  half  an 
hour.  A  little  arm-in-arm  turn  in  the 
garden  after  that  was  necessary  to  re- 
late your  dreams  and  give  account  of 
your  night's  rest;  change  of  dress  came 
next;  then  dinner-time  approached; 
then  retired  to  write  (till  the  dinner- 
bell  summoned  you),  one  to  one  absent 
favourite,  one  to  another,  as  love,  or 
duty,  or  both  induced.  After  dinner 
a  conversation  that  could  not  but  be 
agreeable;  but  dinner-time  conversa- 
tions are  seldom  other  than  occasional 
prattlings  on  vague  subjects  :  attend- 
ance of  servants  will  not  permit  them 
to  be  more.  Some  charming  opportu- 
nities talked  of  by-and-by  for  reading 
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and  conversing.  The  day  we  will  sup- 
pose fine.  Your  Highmore  cannot  bear 
to  be  confined  within  the  house  or 
garden  walls.  She  throws  out  her 
temptations  for  a  walk  where  she  can 
see  and  be  seen.  All  the  girls  accom- 
pany her.  Nobody  must  read  or  be 
read  to  till  the  walkers  return.  The 
man  of  the  house  is  invited  to  dangle 
after  them ;  not  for  an  escort — they  fear 
nothing.  He,  aware  of  his  little  con- 
sequence to  them  in  their  walk,  stays 
frequently  at  home ;  gives  directions  to 
his  gardener ;  and  is  but  just  got  up- 
stairs to  his  writing  (I  should  now 
rather  say  reading)  desk,  when  the 
gypsies'  return  is  signified  to  him  by  the 
call  of  the  tea-bell.  Down  he  must  go ; 
for  why  ?  They  are  at  leisure  to  expect 
him.  Down  goes  the  passive  .  .  . 
Fresh  promises  to  themselves  of  reading- 
time.  The  honest  man,  who  is  to  be 
taken  up  and  laid  down  as  they  please, 
is  asked  if  he  will  not  read  to  them 
by-and-by.  He  passively  bows  :  the 
rather  signifies  compliance,  as  the 
opportunity  for  the  book  and  his  em- 
ployment is  yet  at  a  distance.  At  last, 
however  (the  tea  offices  all  over),  they 
assemble  at  one  large  table ;  one  goes 
to  ruffle-making  ;  one  to  border-mak- 
ing;  one  to  musliu -flowering;  one  to 
drawing ;  and  then  the  passive  man  is 
called  to  his  lesson.  He  is  often  inter- 
rupted by  supper  preparations.  At  last 
the  cloth  is  laid,  all  the  important  works 
are  bagged  up ;  each  lady  looks  pleased 
and  satisfied  with  her  part  so  well  per- 
formed of  the  duties  of  the  day. " 

But  whether  listened  to  with 
breathless  and  weeping  interest  at 
breakfast,  or  interjected  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  ruffle-making  and 
muslin-flowering  between  tea  and 
supper,  the  gregarious  good  soul, 
in  his  simple  vanity,  read  his  book 
to  the  girls,  collected  their  impetu- 
ous youthful  opinions,  and  himself 
learned  to  believe  in  his  own  char- 
acters, as  they  grew  into  actual 
personages  in  the  lively  discussions 
of  the  house.  And  thus  was  pro- 
duced the  history  of  *  Clarissa,'  a 
book  which,  after  lying  buried  for 
years  in  "gentlemen's  libraries," 
has  lately  been  republished,  and  re- 
introduced  to  popular  notice.  A 
more  remarkable  book  has  never 
been  written ;  and  when  the  char- 
acter of  the  author,  and  his  age, 


and  all  the  circumstances  that  have 
just  been  described,  are  taken  into 
consideration,  the  reader  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  production  is 
unique  in  literature.  The  story  of 
a  pretty  and  good  girl  involved  in 
the  mazes  of  a  long  courtship,  full 
of  sweet  sentiments  and  tender 
morality — with  very  black  shadows 
kept  respectfully  away  from  her, 
and  never  allowed  to  cloud  the 
white  light  in  which  she  stands — 
with  a  womanish  perfection  of  a 
lover,  and  a  gradual  ascension  out 
of  difficulty  into  the  height  of 
blessedness — is  the  kind  of  narra- 
tive which  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. Indeed,  the  succeeding 
history  of  '  Sir  Charles  Grandison ' 
fulfils  almost  all  the  requirements 
of  the  situation,  and  feels  something 
like  the  natural  production  of  the 
humble  optimist  and  his  little 
court.  But  'Clarissa'  is  nothing  of 
all  this.  The  book  is  long-winded, 
sometimes  tedious,  overlaid  with 
moralisings,  and  full  of  improbabili- 
ties ;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
tragic  efforts  of  genius — a  book 
which  by  times  touches  upon  the 
borders  of  the  sublime. 

We  are  under  the  disadvantage, 
at  the  present  moment,  of  coming 
in,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  a  toler- 
ably lively  discussion  raised  by  Mr 
Dallas' s  late  republication  of  this  re- 
markable book.  No  work,  perhaps, 
has  ever  called  forth  a  greater 
diversity  of  opinion.  To  some 
critics  the  story  is  at  once  disgust- 
ing and  improbable,  tedious  to  the 
last  degree,  forced  and  unnatural 
in  its  effects,  and  of  the  most  arti- 
ficial construction.  To  these  objec- 
tions Richardson's  warmest  admirer 
cannot  answer  with  a  decided  ne- 
gative. The  story  in  its  chief 
point  is  revolting,  and  the  book  is 
prolix  beyond  all  modern  concep- 
tion of  the  word  ;  and  yet  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  reader, 
once  fairly  entered  upon  it — "in- 
fected," to  use  Macaulay's  forcible 
but  disagreeable  expression — could 
give  it  up  again  until  he  came  to 
the  end,  or  could  accompany  the 
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heroine  through  her  extraordinary 
humiliation  and  triumph  without 
tears.  The  story  turns  upon  a 
crime  so  brutal  and  cowardly  that  it 
is  quite  beyond  any  possible  gloss 
of  sentiment.  Once  more,  it  is 
Female  virtue  that  is  assailed — the 
theme,  apparently,  of  all  others 
most  familiar  to  the  age — but  no- 
thing can  be  more  unlike  the  rustic 
resistance  and  servile  gratitude  of 
Pamela  than  this  strange  duel  to 
the  death  between  the  man  and  the 
woman,  in  which  a  hundred  typical 
strifes  might  be  embodied.  Clar- 
issa herself  is  such  a  type  of  char- 
acter as  could  have  been  set  forth 
only  by  a  man  habituated  to  the 
society  of  women,  and  to  look  upon 
things  very  much  from  their  point 
of  view.  She  is  a  delicate  creature, 
whose  heart  has  but  begun  faintly 
to  awaken  to  any  conception  of  love 
or  individual  inclination  when  she 
is  suddenly  frozen  back  into  her- 
self, into  the  chill  unopened  bud 
of  her  life,  by  such  a  horror  as  is 
sufficient  to  congeal  the  young 
blood  in  its  very  fountain.  Her 
soft  insensibility  to  any  contagion  of 
passion — the  shrinking,  faint,  easily 
relinquished  preference  which  is  all 
she  is  ever  made  to  feel  for  her 
destroyer — is  brought  as  an  accusa- 
tion against  the  perfection  of  her 
womanhood.  But  the  critics  who 
do  so  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
think  that  it  was  a  woman  in  the 
bud  whom  Richardson  intended  to 
draw — a  creature  forced  into  extra- 
ordinary development,  it  is  true, 
but  warped  by  the  very  influences 
which  urged  her  life  into  pathetic 
blossom,  out  of  that  warm  and  ten- 
der sweetness  which  comes  by  the 
natural  agency  of  bright  sunshine 
and  common  rain.  Her  heart  had 
begun,  as  we  have  said,  softly,  un- 
awares, to  turn  towards  the  man 
who  pretended  to  love  her,  with 
that  shy,  sweet,  gradual  impulsion 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  nature.  Her  eyes  and 
her  heart  were  being  drawn  to  him 
modestly  and  maidenly,  in  a  ten- 
derness half  acknowledged,  half 


denied,  even  to  herself;  when  Fate 
seized  upon  the  innocent  creature, 
wrapt  her  in  its  fatal  web,  arrested 
in  the  first  place  the  rising  fancy, 
chilled  and  withered  it  by  doubts 
and  fears  ;  and  then,  by  a  sudden 
violent  revulsion,  closed  up  the 
opening  bud,  with  all  its  fairy 
colours,  and  forced  forward  the  pale 
splendour  of  despair,  chill  maiden 
flower,  stealing  every  hue  of  colour 
and  perfume  of  life  out  of  its  ex- 
quisite climax  of  sorrow  and  decay. 
No  man  less  acquainted  with  all 
the  secret  unseen  sweetness  of  a 
girl's  heart — its  brooding  over  it- 
self, its  soft  reluctance,  its  delight 
in  the  hesitations  and  tender  delays 
which  irritate  passion  into  frenzy — 
could  have  drawn  the  early  Clarissa, 
so  passionless  and  dutiful,  exacting 
nothing  but  the  right  to  reject  a 
repugnant  suitor,  and  ready  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  the  soft  beginnings  of 
liking  in  her  heart,  if  her  parents 
would  have  but  accepted  that  pure 
yet  painful  offering.  Then,  when 
this  morning  light  fades — when  the 
helpless  creature  is  caught  into  the 
vortex  which  is  to  swallow  her  up 
— the  reader  can  see  the  chill  that 
comes  upon  the  opening  flower,  can 
see  the  soft  virginal  husks  closing 
up  over  the  arrested  bud ;  and  then 
the  drooping  and  the  fading,  and 
sudden  bursting  forth  by  its  side  of 
the  other  development,  which  is  so 
different,  so  consistent  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  first  promise  of  the 
outraged  life.  The  conception 
stands  by  itself  amid  all  the  con- 
ceptions of  genius.  No  Greek,  no 
Italian,  no  English  poet  has  painted 
such  a  figure  in  the  great  picture- 
gallery  which  is  common  to  the 
world.  Neither  ancient  nor  modern 
woman  has  ever  stood  before  us 
thus  pale  and  splendid  in  the  shame 
which  is  not  hers,  sweet  soul,  though 
it  kills  her.  Almost  every  other 
victim  shrinks  and  burns  with  the 
stain  of  her  own  fault ;  and  even 
Lucretia  herself,  if  more  awful,  is 
less  womanly,  less  tender,  less 
sweet,  than  the  maiden  creature  in 
whom  nature  and  religion  reassert 
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their  rights  after  the  first  moment 
of  frenzy;  who  calls  for  no  ven- 
geance, and  can  accept  no  expia- 
tion, and  dies  smiling,  of  no  exter- 
nal wound,  but  only  by  the  deadly 
puncture  of  the  shame  itself,  mak- 
ing all  other  daggers  unnecessary. 
How  it  came  about  that  a  homely 
soul  like  that  of  Kichardson,  amid 
the  flutter  of  his  pretty  fresh  com- 
panions— the  girls  that  frequented 
his  garden  like  so  many  doves — 
could  have  fallen  upon  this  tragic 
ideal,  is  a  very  different  matter. 
His  earlier  and  later  works  are  both 
quite  comprehensible,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  circumstances ;  but 
what  unthought-of  inspiration  made 
the  good  man  capable  of  Clar- 
issa, is  a  question  which  we  do  not 
attempt  to  answer.  In  the  quaint 
prosaic  garments  with  which  his 
prolix  style  has  invested  her — in 
the  artificial  yet  not  ungraceful 
costume  of  the  age,  the  "pale 
primrose-coloured  paduasoy,"  the 
Brussels  lace  cap,  the  apron  of 
flowered  lawn,  all  set  forth  with 
the  liveliest  realism — it  is  a  virgin- 
martyr,  a  poetic  visionary  being, 
one  of  the  few  original  types  of  art, 
which  we  have  here  before  us.  Not 
Desdemona,  not  Imogen,  is  of  her- 
self a  more  tender  creation.  They 
are  so  much  the  more  fortunate 
that  it  is  immortal  verse  that 
clothes  them.  Clarissa,  for  her  part, 
has  but  a  garrulous  and  pottering 
expositor,  but  in  her  own  person 
she  is  divine. 

We  repeat,  and  with  all  the 
strength  of  conviction,  that  the 
highest  poetic  creation  of  the  age 
is  this  one  matchless  figure.  It 
was  inherently  a  prosaic  age,  and 
Richardson  was  prose  itself.  If 
spiritual  science  had  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  these  days  as  to  make  it 
possible  that  the  shade  of  Shake- 
speare could  have  breathed  this 
conception  into  him,  leaving  the 
sexagenarian  with  stammering  lips 
and  tedious  tongue  to  evolve  the 
tender  mystery,  it  would  be  a 
feasible  sort  of  explanation.  The 
jewel  is  clumsily  cut,  and  set 


in  his  own  way  in  the  heaviest 
old-fashioned  setting,  but  it  is  a 
diamond  of  the  purest  water, — 
and  where  did  he  find  it?  The 
astonished  spectator,  looking  at 
him  and  his  surroundings,  and  at 
the  wonderful  work  just  issued 
out  of  his  commonplace  hands,  can 
but  echo  the  question.  Sophia  Wes- 
tern is  a  pretty  creature,  a  sweet 
sketch  of  the  surface  and  outside 
of  a  woman  ;  but  she  can  no  more 
stand  within  the  charmed  niche  that 
encloses  Clarissa,  than  can  Harriet 
Byron  or  any  other  conventional 
heroine.  Such  a  creature  exists 
by  her  own  right,  and  is  not  the 
fruit  of  observation,  or  study,  or 
knowledge  of  the  world.  She  lives, 
as  Miranda  does,  in  the  island, 
owing  nothing  to  earth  and  all  to 
heaven.  Not  a  woman  of  her  gen- 
eration is  half  so  true  to  nature ; 
and  now  that  most  of  the  women 
of  her  generation  are  dead  and 
buried,  Clarissa  lives,  still  surpris- 
ing the  warm  tears  of  youth  out  of 
world-worn  eyes. 

The  first  half  of  this  wonderful 
book  was  published  some  time  be- 
fore the  concluding  volumes ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than 
the  storm  of  entreaty,  remonstrance, 
even  threats,  with  which  the  author 
was  overwhelmed  if  he  should  ven- 
ture to  pursue  his  inexorable  pur- 
pose. On  second  thoughts,  Cla- 
rissa, strange  as  it  appears,  must 
have  been  Richardson's  lawful  off- 
spring, and  not  a  heavenly  change- 
ling brought  to  him  by  Shake- 
speare's shade.  The  steadiness  with 
which  he  resists  all  persuasion,  his 
obstinate  maintenance  of  his  own 
ideal  in  the  face  of  a  hundred 
angry  critics,  is  as  clear  a  proof 
of  his  paternity  as  was  Solomon's 
test.  He  will  not  have  his  child 
mangled  by  any  profane  touch,  nor 
desecrate  her  by  vulgar  makings-up 
or  impossible  recovery,  such  as  were 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  a  Pamela.  The  urgency  and 
seriousness  of  the  appeals  made  to 
him  show  the  extraordinary  im- 
pression made  on  his  contempora- 
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ries,  and  would  be  ludicrous  in 
their  fervour  to  any  one  who  had 
not  fallen  under  the  enchantment 
of  the  story.  Lady  Bradshaigh, 
who  was  unknown  to  him  at  the 
time,  though  afterwards  one  of  his 
closest  correspondents,  writes  to 
him  as  follows,  with  the  earnestness 
of  a  petitioner  for  life  : — 

"  I  am  pressed,  sir,  by  a  multitude 
of  your  admirers  to  plead  in  behalf  of 
your  amiable  Clarissa.  Having  too 
much  reason,  from  hints  given  in  your 
four  volumes,  from  a  certain  advertise- 
ment, and  from  your  forbearing  to 
write,  after  promising  all  endeavours 
should  be  used  towards  satisfying  the 
discontented — from  all  these,  I  say,  I 
have  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
a  fatal  catastrophe.  I  have  heard  that 
some  of  your  advisers  who  delight  in 
horror  (detestable  wretches  !)  insisted 
upon  rapes,  ruin,  and  destruction ; 
others,  who  feel  for  the  virtuous  in  dis- 
tress, (blessings  for  ever  attend  them  !) 
pleaded  for  the  contrary.  Could  you 
be  deaf  to  these  and  comply  with  those? 
...  It  is  not  murder  or  any  other 
horrid  act,  but  the  preceding  distresses 
which  touch  and  raise  the  passions  of 
those  at  least  whom  an  author  would 
wish  to  please,  supposing  him  to  be  such 
a  one  as  I  take  you  to  be.  Therefore, 
sir,  after  you  have  brought  the  divine 
Clarissa  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction, 
let  me  entreat  (may  I  say  insist  upon) 
a  turn  that  will  make  your  almost  de- 
spairing readers  half  mad  with  joy.  I 
know  you  cannot  help  doing  it  to  give 
yourself  satisfaction,  for  I  pretend  to 
know  your  heart  so  well  that  you  must 
think  it  a  crime  never  to  be  forgiven, 
to  leave  vice  triumphant  and  virtue 
depressed.  ...  If  you  disappoint  me, 
attend  to  my  curse — May  the  hatred  of 
all  the  young,  beautiful,  and  virtuous 
for  ever  be  your  portion  !  and  may  your 
eyes  never  behold  anything  but  age  and 
deformity  !  May  you  meet  with  ap- 
plause only  from  envious  old  maids, 
surly  bachelors,  and  tyrannical  parents  ! 
May  you  be  doomed  to  the  company  of 
such !  and,  after  death,  may  their  ugly 
souls  haunt  you  !  Now,  make  Lovelace 
and  Clarissa  unhappy  if  you  dare ! " 

The  same  lady,  continuing  her 
remonstrances  (which  she  does  at  a 
length  and  with  a  fluency  which 
makes  the  prodigious  correspond- 
ence of  Richardson's  heroines  a 
trifle  less  incredible)  makes  use  of 


stronger  and  stronger  arguments. 
"  Sure  you  will  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  save  his  soul,  sir/'  she 
cries,  pleading  for  the  reformation 
of  Lovelace.  "  It  is  too  shocking 
and  barbarous  a  story  for  publica- 
tion !  "  she  exclaims,  when  another 
volume  has  made  her  acquainted 
with  the  worst  that  can  happen. 
"  My  hand  trembles,  for  I  can 
scarce  hold  the  pen.  I  am  as  mad  as 
the  poor  injured  Clarissa."  An- 
other anonymous  correspondent 
declares :  "  Since  I  have  heard  that 
you  design  the  end  shall  be  un- 
happy, I  am  determined  to  read 
no  more.  I  should  read  the  ac- 
count of  her  death  with  as  much 
anguish  of  mind  as  I  should  feel 
at  the  loss  of  my  dearest  friend." 
Gibber,  in  theatrical  fervour,  on 
being  informed  that  Richardson  in- 
tended his  heroine  to  die,  shouts 
— "D — n  him  if  she  should!"  and 
asks  whether  he  is  to  be  expected  to 
stand  a  patient  observer  of  her  ruin  1 
In  the  face  of  all  this  hubbub  of  re- 
monstrance, the  author  persevered 
with  a  steady  firmness,  quite  un- 
like his  ordinary  complaisant  amia- 
bility. He  gives  his  reasons  for 
so  doing  at  length  in  his  letters  to 
Lady  Bradshaigh,  with  as  much 
gravity  and  seriousness  as  distin- 
guishes the  appeal  to  him.  If  it 
had  concerned  the  life  of  some  one 
condemned  to  die,  the  matter  could 
not  be  more  solemnly  discussed. 
It  is  evident  that  he  considers  it  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  all  the 
world  should  be  serious  over  such 
a  question.  He  replies  to  his  cor- 
respondent's appeal  in  the  follow- 
ing serious  strain : — 

"  What,  madam,  is  the  temporary 
happiness  we  are  so  fond  of  ?  What 
the  long  life  we  are  so  apt  to  covet? 
The  more  irksome  these  reflections  are 
to  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  wealthy, 
the  more  necessary  are  they  to  be  in- 
culcated. 

'  A  verse  may  find  him  who  a  sermon  flies, 
And  turn  delight  into  a  sacrifice.' 

' '  Of  this  nature  is  my  design.  Re- 
ligion never  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at 
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present.  And  if  my  work  must  be  sup- 
posed of  the  moral  kind,  I  was  willing 
to  try  if  a  religious  novel  would  do 
good.  And  did  you  not  perceive  that, 
in  the  very  first  letter  of  Lovelace,  all 
those  seeds  of  wickedness  were  thick- 
sown  which  sprouted  up  into  action  after- 
wards in  his  character — pride,  revenge, 
a  love  of  intrigue,  plot,  contrivance. 
And  who  is  it  that  asks,  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  jigs  of  thistles  ?  .  .  . 
And  as  to  reforming  and  marrying 
Lovelace,  and  the  example  to  be  given  by 
it,  what  but  this  that  follows  would  it 
have  been,  instead  of  the  amiable  one 
your  good-nature  and  humanity  point 
out.  '  Here,'  says  another  Lovelace, 
'may  I  pass  the  flower  and  prime  of 
my  youth  in  forming  and  pursuing  the 
most  insidious  enterprises.  ...  I 
may  at  last  meet  with  and  attempt  a 
Clarissa,  a  lady  of  priceless  virtue.  I 
may  try  her,  vex  her,  plague  and  tor- 
ment her  worthy  heart.  I  may  fit  up  all 
my  batteries  against  her  virtue ;  and  if 
I  find  her  proof  against  all  my  machina- 
tions, and  myself  tired  with  rambling, 
I  may  then  reward  that  virtue  ;  I  may 
graciously  extend  my  hand;  she  may  give 
me  hers,  and  rejoice  and  thank  heaven 
for  my  condescension  in  her  favour. 
The  Almighty  I  may  suppose  at  the 
same  time  to  be  as  ready  with  His  mercy, 
foregoing  His  justice  on  my  past  crimes, 
as  if  my  nuptials  with  this  meritorious 
fair  one  were  to  atone  for  the  numerous 
distresses  and  ruins  I  have  occasioned 
in  other  families ;  and  all  the  good- 
natured,  the  worthy,  the  humane  part 
of  the  world  forgiving  me  too,  because 
I  am  a  handsome  and  a  humorous  fel- 
low, will  clap  their  hands  with  joy  and 
cry  out — 

*  Happy,  happy,  happy  pair, 

None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.' 

"Indeed,  my  dear  madam"  (he  adds 
in  a  following  letter,  with  increasing  sol- 
emnity), "  I  could  not  think  of  leaving 
my  heroine  short  of  heaven.  ...  A 
writer  who  follows  nature  and  pretends 
to  keep  the  Christian  system  in  his 
eye,  cannot  make  a  heaven  in  this 
world  for  his  favourites,  or  represent 
this  life  otherwise  than  as  a  state  of 
probation.  Clarissa,  I  once  more  aver, 
could  not  be  rewarded  in  this  world. 
To  have  given  her  her  reward  here, 
as  in  a  happy  marriage,  would  have 
been  as  if  a  poet  had  placed  his  catas- 
trophe in  the  third  act  of  his  play,  when 
his  audience  were  obliged  to  expect  two 
more.  What  greater  moral  proof  can 
be  given  of  a  world  after  this  for  the 


rewarding  of  suffering  virtue  and  for  the 
punishing  of  oppressive  vice,  than  the 
inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  re- 
-wards  and  punishments  here  below?" 

With  such  solemnity  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ending  of  a  story  treated 
by  author  and  readers !  It  could  not 
have  been  more  profoundly  serious 
had  it  concerned  the  saving  of  a  life. 
And  the  very  fact  that  Richardson 
bad  thus  a  manifest  motive  in  his 
tale,  independent  of  the  rules  of  art, 
makes  it  still  more  apparent  with 
what  an  intuitive  perception  of  the 
best  principles  of  art  he  kept  by 
his  original  idea.  Clarissa  made 
happy  would  have  been  a  common- 
place being,  another  Pamela,  a  less 
serene  Miss  Byron ;  while  Clarissa 
outraged,  putting  aside  with  a  sweet 
mournful  pride  the  atonement  which 
is  impossible,  carrying  her  involun- 
tary pollution  to  heaven,  is  the 
rarest  conception.  A  man  who 
writes  a  story  with  a  moral  purpose 
is  in  most  cases  doubly  hampered ; 
but  here,  fortunately,  the  interests 
of  morality  concurred  with  the 
highest  necessities  of  art. 

Lovelace,  the  only  other  character 
worth  considering  in  the  book,  bears 
tokens  of  having  also  been  conceived 
by  a  man  used  to  contemplate  the 
world  from  a  woman's  point  of  view. 
He  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  a 
milksop,  nor  does  he  approach  the 
perfections  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
by  any  indications  of  the  nascent 
prig.  He  is  full  of  vivacity  and  spi- 
rit and  humour  even  at  his  worst ; 
but  his  wickedness  is  as  different 
from  the  frank  animalism  of  Tom 
Jones  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Vice  has  to  him  all  the  attraction  of 
intrigue,  all  the  charm  of  sentiment 
and  emotion,  and  that  irresistible 
temptation  of  universal  conquest 
which  is  so  strong  in  women.  Love- 
lace, like  a  true  woman's  hero,  will 
not  allow  himself  to  be  beat.  He 
will  conquer  by  fair  means,  if  pos- 
sible— but  if  not,  by  any  means.  He 
is  bent  upon  making  himself  the 
object  of  everybody's  attentive  ad- 
miration, wonder,  or  horror,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Though  he  is  not  with- 
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out  a  certain  subtle  undercurrent 
of  contempt  fqr  the  very  admirers 
whom  he  dazzles  and  beguiles,  it  is 
a  necessity  of  his  nature  to  beguile 
and  dazzle  everywhere.  And  so  he 
does.  The  reader  perceives  that  the 
effect  he  produces  is  a  real  effect. 
It  is  no  assertion  of  the  author,  but 
a  visible  result  worked  out  by  very 
apparent  means.  His  friend  loathes, 
abjures,  and  denounces  his  horrible 
project,  but  cannot  detach  himself 
from  the  charm  of  his  personality. 
Society  gazes  and  averts  its  eyes 
with  a  flutter  of  horror,  yet  is  con- 
tinually dazzled  by  the  courageous 
front  he  bears,  and  flattered  and 
melted  by  the  pains  he  takes  to 
recommend  himself  to  it.  Tom 
Jones's  sensuality  isamere  matter  of 
disposition — a  peccadillo,  of  which 
neither  he  nor  his  author  is  asham- 
ed, involving  nothing  but  the  temp- 
tation and  downfall  of  the  moment, 
not  much  more  important  than  the 
robbing  of  an  orchard  or  the  shoot- 
ing of  an  unlawful  pheasant.  He 
is  infinitely  nastier  and  infinitely 
more  innocent  than  the  subtle  se- 
ducer, whose  name  has  come  to  re- 
present a  class,  happily  more  rife  in 
fiction  than  in  life.  The  hero  of 
Fielding  would  have  been  harmless 
as  a  girl  to  Clarissa.  He  would 
have  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment 
notwithstanding  his  fundamental 
easy-minded  uncleanness.  In  power 
and  subtlety  of  conception  the  hero 
of  Richardson  is  as  far  superior  to 
him  as  he  is  inferior  in  execution. 
Perhaps  the  very  inferiority  of  exe- 
cution, indeed  —  the  long-winded- 
ness,  the  wearisome  prolixity,  as 
contrasted  with  the  incisive  bril- 
liant brevity  and  clearness  of  the 
rival  moralist — does  but  bring  out 
the  more,  the  extraordinary  advan- 
tage, in  point  of  elevation  and  depth, 
which  the  one  has  over  the  other. 
The  genius  of  Richardson  thus  un- 
awares took  up  and  profited  by  what 
was  essentially  a  feminine  ideal.  To 
women,  vice  of  the  Tom  Jones  de- 
velopment is  abhorrent  and  incom- 
prehensible ;  while  vice  like  that  of 
Lovelace,  which  sets  all  the  powers 


to  work — which  is  full  of  plot  and 
contrivance,  of  insatiable  love  of 
approbation  and  necessity  for  con- 
quest, of  emotion  and  mental  excite- 
ment, and  remorse  and  passion — is 
something  which  they  can  under- 
stand and  realise.  It  would  be  too 
deep  and  too  curious  a  question  to 
ask  why  this  feminine  conception 
should  have  been  worked  out  by  a 
man  as  it  has  never  been  by  any 
female  artist,  even  in  a  field  like 
this,  where  women  have  won  many 
triumphs — and  might  lead  us  into 
speculations  which  have  little  to  do 
with  Richardson ;  but  yet  the  fact 
seems  to  us  very  clear.  Lovelace  is 
the  detestable,  while  Clarissa  is  the 
attractive,  part  of  the  book ;  and  yet 
he  too  is  full  of  attraction.  His 
undaunted  spirit,  his  impudent  vi- 
vacity and  readiness,  which  is  never 
at  a  loss ;  the  way  in  which  he 
fights  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
taking  the  blame  upon  himself,  yet 
never  sinking  under  it,  is  as  fine  a 
picture  as  any  in  art ;  and  there  is  a 
something  in  his  distracted  letter, 
on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  her 
death,  which  reaches  the  highest  tra- 
gic height.  When  all  is  said  that  can 
be  said  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
workmanship,  and  the  tedious  exu- 
berance of  detail  with  which  these 
two  wonderful  figures  are  enveloped 
and  overlaid,  it  is  still  undeniable 
that  the  Man  and  the  Woman  stand 
forth  in  this  book  in  their  mortal 
struggle  with  such  tragical  and 
solemn  force  as  has  seldom  been 
given  to  any  creations  of  the  imagi- 
nation. The  conception  is  perfect ; 
it  is  the  execution  alone  which  is 
to  blame. 

Perhaps  no  novel  has  ever  been 
received  with  such  universal  en- 
tjiusiasm.  All  kinds  of  people 
wept  and  applauded.  It  flew  over 
the  Channel  with  a  swiftness  which 
is  seldom  equalled  even  in  these 
days  of  increased  communication, 
and  was  translated  by  the  Abbe 
Prevost,  himself  a  congenial  writer, 
who  "  softened  it,"  the  biographer 
quaintly  tells  us,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to — save  the  mark ! — "  the  more 
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delicate  taste  of  the  French."  Let- 
ters poured  upon  the  author  full  of 
a  fever  of  admiration,  sometimes 
most  amusingly  expressed.  One 
lady,  for  example,  says  :  "  I  am 
more  and  more  charmed  with  your 
Clarissa  ;  it  is  indeed  a  noble  char- 
acter, but  I  fear  nowhere  to  be  met 
with  except  in  your  Letters.  What 
a  pity  it  is  you  are  not  a  woman, 
and  blest  with  means  of  shining  as 
she  did!  for  a  person  capable  of 
drawing  such  a  character  would 
certainly  be  able  to  act  in  the  same 
manner  if  in  a  like  situation.''  Dr 
Johnson,  in  repeated  letters,  asks 
characteristically  that  an  index 
should  be  made  to  the  book ;  for  it 
is  not,  he  says,  "  a  performance  to 
be  read  with  eagerness,  and  laid 
aside  for  ever,  but  will  be  occa- 
sionally consulted  by  the  busy,  the 
aged,  and  the  studious  ;  and  there- 
fore I  beg  that  this  edition,  by 
which  I  suppose  posterity  is  to 
abide,  may  want  nothing  that  can 
facilitate  its  use."  There  are  por- 
tions of  this  correspondence,  espe- 
cially the  letters  of  Mrs  Klopstock, 
the  wife  of  the  poet — who,  in  all  the 
effusiveness  of  ardent  youth,  gives 
Richardson  a  sketch  of  her  own 
love-story  and  happiness  —  which 
are  touching  and  charming  as  any 
romance.  "  Oh  the  heavenly  book ! " 
cries  this  enthusiastic  creature. 
"  You  will  know  all  what  concerns 
me,"  she  adds,  in  her  pretty  Ger- 
man-English. "Love,  dear  sir,  is 
all  what  me  concerns ;  and  love  shall 
be  all  what  I  will  tell  you  in  this 
letter."  After  a  few  charming  let- 
ters, this  little  episode  of  real  life 
finds  its  conclusion  in  a  brief  obit- 
uary notice — a  piece  of  plain  and 
sad  prose — more  pathetic  than  any- 
thing in  fiction.  Richardson's  fa- 
therly heart  was  always  open  to 
such  confidences.  Had  he  been  a 
woman,  as  his  other  correspond- 
ent suggests,  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  tenderly  ready 
to  open  his  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions to  all  who  sought  them. 
-He  is  himself,  however,  moved 
to  complain  of  the  flood  of  addi- 
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tional    occupation    thus    brought 
upon  him : — 

"  I  am  drawn  into  acquaintance  and 
into  correspondences  upon  it  so  nu- 
merous, and  that  with  and  from  people 
of  condition,  that  what  time  I  have  to 
spare  from  my  troublesome  and  neces- 
sary business  is  wholly  taken  up.  I 
am  teazed"  (he  adds)  "  by  a  dozen  ladies 
of  note  and  virtue  to  give  them  a  good 
man,  as  they  say  I  have  been  partial  to 
their  sex  and  unkind  to  my  own.  But, 
sir,  my  nervous  infirmities  you  know — 
time  mends  them  not — and  'Clarissa* 
has  almost  killed  me.  You  know  how 
my  business  engages  me.  You  know 
by  what  snatches  of  time  I  write  that  I 
may  not  neglect  that,  and  that  I  may 
preserve  that  independency  which  is 
the  comfort  of  my  life.  I  never  sought 
out  of  myself  for  patrons.  My  own 
industry  and  God's  providence  have 
been  my  whole  reliance.  The  great 
are  not  great  to  me  unless  they  are 
good.  And  it  is  a  glorious  privilege 
that  a  middling  man  enjoys  who  has 
preserved  his  independency,  and  can 
occasionally  (though  not  stoically)  tell 
the  world  what  he  thinks  of  that  world, 
in  hopes  to  contribute,  though  but  by 
his  mite,  to  mend  it." 

The  publication  of  '  Clarissa ' 
thus  placed  the  respectable  old 
printer  upon  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  contemporary  fame.  There  is  a 
most  amusing  semi-romantic  episode 
in  his  correspondence,  touching  the 
beginning  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  his  correspondent  Lady 
Bradshaigh,  which  is  too  character- 
istic to  be  omitted.  The  lady  (the 
same  who  interceded  for  the  re- 
formation of  Lovelace  and  the  hap- 
piness of  Clarissa)  had  for  some 
time  corresponded  with  him  under 
a  fictitious  name,  and  a  great  deal 
of  coquetting  had  ensued  touching 
a  personal  interview.  Richardson, 
having  in  vain  invited  her  to  his 
house,  and  suggested  other  modes 
of  meeting,  at  last  humours  her 
fancy  for  stealing  a  preliminary 
peep  at  him  in  the  Park,  by  such  a 
description  of  himself  as  sets  the 
good  soul  before  us  in  all  the  home- 
ly prose  of  his  daily  appearance. 
Never  was  a  more  innocent  little 
intrigue.  Lady  Bradshaigh  herself 
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was,  as  she  informs  us,  "turned 
forty,"  and  of  the  full  and  rosy 
development  not  uncommon  at  that 
age.  Her  "  dear  man,"  a  certain 
passive  rustic  Sir  Roger,  who  makes 
no  appearance  in  his  own  person, 
shared  her  enthusiasm  and  amused 
himself  with  her  letters.  Yet  she 
hesitates,  like  a  mischievous  girl, 
over  the  innocent  meeting,  and 
teazes  her  unknown  friend  with 
appearances  and  disappearances, 
keeping  him  promenading  about 
the  Mall,  while  she  passes  in  her 
chair,  and  conducting  herself  with 
all  the  malicious  freaks  of  a  young 
flirt.  Here  is  the  sketch  of  his 
own  respectable  person,  with  which 
Richardson  furnishes  his  trouble- 
some correspondent : — 

"  I  go  through  the  Park  once  or  twice 
a- week  to  my  little  retirement,  but  I 
will  for  a  week  together  be  in  it  eveiy 
day  three  or  four  hours,  at  your  com- 
mand, till  you  tell  me  you  have  seen  a 
person  who  answers  to  this  description, 
namely :  Short,  rather  plump  than  ema- 
ciated, notwithstanding  his  complaints; 
about  five  foot  five  inches ;  fair  wig ; 
lightish  cloth  coat,  all  black  besides ; 
one  hand  generally  in  his  bosom,  the 
other  a  cane  in  it,  which  he  leans  upon 
under  the  skirts  of  his  coat  usually, 
that  it  may  imperceptibly  serve  him  as 
a  support,  when  attacked  by  sudden 
tremors  or  startings,  and  dizziness, 
which  too  frequently  attack  him,  but, 
thank  God,  not  so  often  as  formerly ; 
looking  directly  foreright,  as  passers-by 
would  imagine,  but  observing  all  that 
stirs  on  either  hand  of  him  without 
moving  his  short  neck  ;  hardly  ever 
turning  back  ;  of  a  light-brown  com- 
plexion ;  teeth  not  yet  failing  him  ; 
smoothish  faced  and  ruddy  cheeked  ;  at 
some  times  looking  to  be  about  sixty- 
five,  at  other  times  much  younger;  a 
regular  even  pace,  stealing  away  ground 
rather  than  seeming  to  rid  it  :  a  grey 
eye,  too  often  overclouded  by  mistiness 
from  the  head  ;  by  chance  lively — very 
lively  it  will  be,  if  he  have  hope  of  see- 
ing a  lady  whom  he  loves  and  honours  : 
his  eye  always  on  the  ladies ;  if  they 
have  very  large  hoops,  he  looks  down 
and  supercilious,  and  as  if  he  would  be 
thought  wise,  but  perhaps  the  sillier 
for  that ;  as  he  approaches  a  lady,  his 
eye  is  never  fixed  first  upon  her  face, 
but  upon  her  feet,  and  thence  he  raises 


it  up,  pretty  quickly  for  a  dull  eye; 
and  one  would  think  (if  we  thought 
him  at  all  worthy  of  observation)  that 
from  her  air  and  (the  last  beheld)  her 
face,  he  sets  her  down  in  his  mind  as  so 
or  so,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  next 
object  he  meets  —  only  then  looking 
back,  if  he  greatly  likes  or  dislikes,  as 
if  he  would  see  if  the  lady  appear  to  be 
all  of  a  piece  in  the  one  light  or  in  the 
other.  Are  these  marks  distinct  enough, 
if  you  are  resolved  to  keep  all  the  ad- 
vantages you  set  out  with  ?  And  from 
this  odd,  this  grotesque  figure,  think 
you,  madam,  that  you  have  anything 
to  apprehend  ?  anything  that  will  not 
rather  promote  than  check  your  mirth  ? 
I  dare  be  bold  to  say  (and  allow  it  too) 
that  you  would  rather  see  this  figure 
than  any  other  you  ever  saw,  whenever 
you  should  find  yourself  graver  than 
you  wish  to  be." 

Richardson  was  at  this  time 
about  sixty,  perhaps  the  first 
gallant  of  his  age  thus  pursued 
and  tantalised.  The  little  con- 
test ended  in  a  cordial  meeting  and 
long-enduring  friendship. 

'  Clarissa'  was  scarcely  well  out  of 
his  hands  when  we  find  his  friends 
beginning  to  assail  him  about  the 
Good  Man,  whom  it  now  remained 
to  him  to  draw.  "  As  to  the  fine 
man"  he  writes  in  1750,  when 
"  the  divine  Clarissa "  was  but 
newly  published,  "  what  shall  be 
done  if  such  ladies  as  Miss 
Button,  who  can  so  well  tell  what 
she  does  not  like,  will  not  do 
us  the  honour  to  tell  us  what 
she  does  ?  Will  she  or  will 
you,  madam,  be  so  good  as  to  ac- 
quaint me  what  he  is  to  do,  and 
what  he  is  not  to  do,  in  order  to 
acquire  and  maintain  an  exemplary 
character  1" 

The  answer  to  this  letter  affords 
us  a  strange  glimpse  into  the  social 
virtue,  or  rather  want  of  virtue, 
of  the  time. 

"I  believe,"  his  correspondent  re- 
plies, "the  young  ladies  hardly  know 
themselves,  for  want  of  patterns,  what 
an  agreeable  man  with  religion  and 
sense  is,  which  makes  me  wish  you 
would  show  them  one.  They  are  so 
used  to  see  those  they  think  genteeV 
and  polite  without  morals  and  religion, 
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that  they  imagine  them  almost  if  not 
quite  incompatible,  and  are  afraid,  if 
they  insist  too  much  on  the  last,  they 
must  give  up  the  first." 

The  correspondence  goes  on  at 
much  length,  going  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  subject.  In  August 
1750,  Richardson  had  begun  the 
required  piece  of  work,  but  com- 
plained of  his  incapability  of  car- 
rying it  out.  "My  business  has 
great  calls  upon  me,"  he  says,  "  my 
very  relaxations  are  business  ;  alto- 
gether, time  of  life  too  advanced — 
I  fear,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  think 
of  a  new  work.  And  then  the 
title  is  a  very  audacious  one.  To 
draw  a  man  that  good  men  would 
approve,  and  that  young  ladies  in 
such  an  age  as  this  will  think 
amiable — tell  me,  madam,  is  not 
that  an  audacious  task  1 "  But  the 
subject  was  too  tempting  an  oc- 
casion of  letter-writing  to  be  let 
slip.  Mrs  Donaldson,  who  is  the 
leader  of  the  assault,  continues 
with  unabating  energy  : — 

"To  think  of  a  man  with  religion, 
sense,  and  agreeableness  is  easy,  and  to 
say  he  shall  have  this  or  that  good 
quality;  but  to  work  these  up  into  a 
story — to  produce  these  in  action — I 
know  nobody  who  is  capable  of  doing 
it  hut  Mr  Richardson ;  and  if  he 
declines  it,  how  shall  I  pretend  to  en- 
courage him?  And  yet  I  wish  he 
would  try.  ...  If  our  hero  must 
fight,  let  it  be  before  we  are  acquainted 
with  him ;  and  when  once  a  man  has 
shown  his  courage  it  will  keep  him  from 
insult.  Suppose  the  woman  he  likes 
engaged  in  her  affections,  before  she 
knew  him,  to  one  of  a  more  modern 
cast,  could  we  not  make  our  hero  show 
virtue  and  honour,  and  at  last,  to  the 
credit  of  my  sex,  triumph  over  the 
man  of  mode  ?  .  .  .  Some  faults, 
you  observe,  our  virtuous  man  must 
have  —  some  sallies  of  passion  ;  the 
best  man's  character  will  bear  it, 
though  a  Clarissa's  would  not.  I  will 
not  arrogate  any  merit  to  our  sex  from 
it,  but  suppose  it  arises  from  custom, 
education,  or  what  you  will,  'tis  cer- 
tain our  man  must  not  be  an  angel. 
Clarissa's  goodness  seems,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  intuitive.  Our  man, 
to  make  him  natural,  must  have  some 
failings  from  passion,  but  must  be 


soon  recovered  by  reason  and  reli- 
gion. .  .  .  Our  man  must  have  so 
much  of  the  Christian  and  philosopher 
that  reflection  must  always  set  him 
right." 

The  counsellors  became  more  ex- 
acting as  time  went  on  : — 

"This  morning  the  doctor  received 
a  letter  from  Mr  Skelton,"  writes  Mrs 
Delany.  "  He  says  he  wishes  you  were 
to  exhibit  a  bad  woman  as  well  as  a 
good  man.  I  don't  know  but  I  wish 
so  too ;  but  not  as  a  principal  figure, 
only  in  your  background,  and  by  way 
of  shade,  to  set  off  some  of  your  bright- 
est figures."  "My  dear  agreeable 
friend,"  the  same  lady  adds,  on  an  after 
occasion,  "has  communicated  tome  the 
sketch  you  have  sent  her  of  your  truly 
fine  gentleman.  I  have  no  fears  about 
him  ;  I  am  sure  he  will  be  as  complete 
as  human  fancy  and  judgment  can  make 
him.  .  .  .  She  has  told  me  your 
dispute  about  Harriet's  owning  her  pas- 
sion so  freely.  If  she  has  mere  liking 
only,  she  may  tell  her  mind  without 
reserve  ;  but  if  she  is  downright  in  love, 
it  is  impossible  she  should,  if  as  delicate 
as  I  am  sure  you  would  have  her  be. 
.  .  .  But  this  restraint  goes  no  further 
than  till  the  favoured  person  has  made 
his  passion  known.  Then  I  think  Har- 
riet may  (nay,  should)  frankly  and  gen- 
erously avow  her  inclination.  In  the 
mean  time  I  should  only  allow  of  some 
involuntary  approbations  which  may 
flatter  Sir  Charles,  but  for  which,  if 
Harriet  recollects  them,  she  should  con- 
demn herself." 

Richardson,  on  his  part,  coquets 
a  little,  giving  his  friends  to  under- 
stand that  he  is  much  guided  by 
their  counsels ;  but  yet,  as  we  have 
seen,  steadfastly  taking  his  own 
way.  He  is  even  pathetic  when 
occasion  serves. 

"  What  can  I  mean,  you  are  pleased 
to  ask,"  he  says,  "  by  seeming  uncertain 
whether  I  shall  publish  my  new  work  ? 
Have  I  not,  madam,  already  obtruded 
upon  the  world  many  volumes  ?  and 
have  I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
world  will  be  tired  of  me  if  I  do  ?  When 
will  this  scribbler  stop,  will  it  not  be 
asked  ?  But  when  no  more  can  be 
written  or  published  by  the  same  hand, 
then  indulgence  will  possibly  for  that 
very  reason  be  exerted  in  favour  of  the 
new  piece.  And  a  defunct  author  will 
probably  meet  with  better  quarter  than 
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a  living  one;  especially  as  he  is  known 
to  be  a  man  in  business  —  an  obscure 
man,  and  one  who  is  guilty  of  very 
great  presumption  in  daring  to  write 
at  all,  or  do  anything  but  print  the 
works  of  others." 

This  humility  is,  perhaps,  a  little 
overstrained,  considering  the  tri- 
umph of  Clarissa  over  all  rivals. 

In  the  letter  last  quoted  he  begs 
the  assistance  of  Mrs  Delany  and 
her  friends  "  in  describing  a  scene 
or  two  in  upper  life ; "  and  it  is 
evident  that,  deluded  by  this  ex- 
treme amiability,  his  correspond- 
ents were  now  and  then  so  rash  as 
to  write  not  only  counsels  but  let- 
ters (for  insertion  in  his  books)  for 
him,  and  "remarks"  upon  various 
subjects,  for  which  the  novelist 
is  properly  grateful, but — puts  them 
in  his  waste-basket  and  takes  his 
own  way.  In  short,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Richardson,  while 
occasionally  taking  a  hint,  with 
that  supreme  power  of  natural  se- 
lection which  belongs  to  genius,  did 
but  amuse  himself  with  the  deli- 
berations of  his  little  parliament. 
He  permitted  them  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  were  useful 
to  him,  and  that  their  suggestions 
and  criticisms  guided  his  work ; 
but  whenever  their  judgment  went 
contrary  to  his  own,  his  decision  is 
remorseless,  though  always  full  of 
thanks  and  acknowledgments.  In 
this  matter  it  is  evident  he  dis- 
played that  smiling  bland  consis- 
tent resolution  which  makes  by- 
standers imagine  the  man  moves 
by  their  influence,  who  is  all  the 
time  calmly,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  taking  his  own 
way. 

In  less  than  five  years  from 
the  publication  of  '  Clarissa/  *  Sir 
Charles  Grandison'  was  given  to  the 
world.  Its  purpose  has  been  so 
clearly  expounded  in  the  letters 
we  have  quoted,  that  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  add  to  this  description 
of  its  leading  motif.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  fine  man,  so  often  re- 
ferred to — "  our  man,"  who  was  to 
embody  in  himself  every  perfection. 


This  intention  was  but  too  rigidly 
carried  out.  The  fine,  the  splen- 
did, the  courteous  Sir  Charles  — 
politest  of  lovers,  most  speckless 
and  charming  of  men — is  a  compo- 
sition too  sweet  for  the  common 
palate.  It  would  be  foolish  to  say 
that  there  is  not  in  this  book  much 
of  the  same  charm  that  we  find  in 
'  Clarissa ; ;  but  a  man  could  not, 
as  some  of  Richardson's  corre- 
spondents regretfully  remark,  be 
brought  into  such  a  "  delicate  dis- 
tress "  as  a  woman  ;  neither  do  the 
same  rules  answer  with  the  coarser 
male  creature  which  do  very  well 
for  his  sisters.  Sir  Charles  is  the 
pink  of  every  perfection  known 
to  the  age ;  but  he  is  so  universally 
appreciated,  so  flattered  and  be- 
loved, everything  prospers  so  beau- 
tifully in  his  hands,  that  all  the 
admiration  the  reader  can  give  is 
forestalled,  and  he  feels  himself 
limping  a  world  behind  the  enthu- 
siastic audience  in  the  book  itself. 
It  is  a  book  as  true  to  the  circum- 
stances and  antecedents  of  its  au- 
thor as  *  Clarissa '  is  above  them. 
There  are  all  the  complications  of 
the  love-story — all  those  delicate 
expedients  for  staving  off  an  inevit- 
able denouement,  which  the  art  of 
fiction  has  since  elaborated ;  there 
is  the  excitement  of  an  abduction, 
so  managed  as  that  any  possible 
stigma  upon  the  heroine,  or  sugges- 
tion of  impropriety,  should  be 
avoided  ;  there  are  a  succession  of 
promising  duels,  all  successfully 
eluded  by  the  skill  and  grace  and 
irresistible  courage  of  the  match- 
less hero  ;  and,  finally,  there  is  the 
double  love,  with  all  its  delicacies, 
which  seemed  at  one  time  to  secure 
for  the  author  the  happy  ending 
all  his  friends  demanded,  and  the 
unhappy  ending  which  he  himself 
approved.  But  Richardson  was  old- 
er, and  perhaps  more  persuadable, 
and  Clementina  had  no  grievance 
to  make  life  impossible,  as  Clarissa 
had ;  and  accordingly,  all  ends,  as 
the  ladies  would  have  it,  in  rose- 
water  and  confectionery  and  wed- 
ding-cakes, actual  and  prospective. 
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Perhaps  it  is  beyond  the  powers  of 
ordinary  human  nature  to  strike 
the  highest  chords  of  mortal  music 
more  than  once;  Richardson  was 
no  Shakespeare,  but  a  very  com- 
monplace man,  preferred,  one  can 
scarcely  tell  how,  to  the  privilege 
of  one  creation.  But  his  wings 
lasted  him  only  till  that  commission 
was  accomplished.  Into  his  little 
natural  round,  which  he  had  paced 
in  *  Pamela,'  he  falls  back  again  in 
'  Sir  Charles  Grandison.'  He  had 
been  snatched  out  of  it  into  higher 
regions  for  one  moment  of  full  inspi- 
ration, but  now  the  good  old  soul 
dropped  back.  His  garland  and 
his  singing-robes  fell  from  him. 
His  fine  gentleman  is  virtue  incar- 
nate in  a  laced  coat  and  the  dain- 
tiest of  ruffles.  He  wears  gold  lace 
and  point  upon  his  very  soul.  Silk 
and  velvet  and  embroidery  are 
moral  qualities  in  him.  He  has 
no  existence  out  of  those  fine,  too 
fine,  clothes;  his  principles  and  his 
manners  are  carefully  cut  to  har- 
monise with  that  lovely  exterior. 
The  ideal  is  still  feminine,  but  it 
has  shifted  its  ground  and  become 
a  kind  of  housemaid's  ideal,  the 
perfection  of  everything  that  is 
fine.  In  *  Clarissa,'  as  we  have  said, 
the  author  had  seized,  with  a  per- 
fection which  as  yet  no  woman 
has  equalled,  the  higher  tone  of 
feminine  feeling.  In  '  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  '  he  has  caught,  with  a 
reality  equally  unrivalled,  the  lower 
and  less  exalted  tone.  Nothing 
could  be  more  exact  than  the  flutter 
of  womanish  correspondences,  the 
universal  worship  given  by  all  the 
circle  to  the  idol  in  the  midst ;  the 
mixture  of  envy  and  fondness  with 
which  his  chosen  bride  is  surround- 
ed ;  the  girlish  murmurs  of  ap- 
plause, the  frank  adoration  of  the 
sisters,  the  beatific  avowals  of  the 
bride.  Such  a  chanting  of  litanies 
and  burning  of  incense  is,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  objects  of  it,  still  a 
frequent  evidence  of  womanish  en- 
thusiasm. Its  effect,  generally,  is 
to  make  the  man  who  is  the  central 
figure  look  extremely  foolish  to  the 


outside  world.  But  here  the  in- 
stincts of  the  author  come  in  to 
save  that  last  degradation.  Sir 
Charles  is  not  made  to  look  foolish. 
How  he  is  saved  from  it,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell — but  he  is  saved.  He  is 
invested  with  all  the  preternatural 
solemnity  and  grandeur  of  the  as 
yet  undeveloped  being  familiarly 
known  to  this  too-familiar  age  as  a 
prig ;  but  he  is  not  made  to  look 
like  a  fool — which,  in  the  circum- 
stances, is  about  the  highest  praise 
that  could  be  given. 

'  Sir  Charles  Grandison'  was  pub- 
lished in  1753,  the  author  being 
sixty-four,  still  involved  in  the 
toils  of  business,  and  suffering  from 
nervous  complaints,  which  often 
made  him  unable  to  write.  Its 
reception  by  the  world  was  no  less 
flattering  than  had  been  that  of  the 
others.  His  friend,  Dr  Young,  who 
had  feared  that  the  new  work  might 
diminish  the  reputation  gained  by 
*  Clarissa/  retracted  his  opinion  at 
once.  He  writes  : — 

"  I  now  applaud  what  I  presumed  to  blame ; 
After  Clarissa  you  shall  rise  in  fame." 

"  I  look  upon  you  as  an  instru- 
ment of  providence  adjusted  to  the 
peculiar  exigencies  of  the  times," 
says  the  same  admiring  friend,  "  in 
which  all  would  be  fine  gentlemen, 
and  only  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
that  means.  While  they  read,  per- 
haps, from  pure  vanity,  they  do  not 
read  in  vain,  and  are  betrayed  into 
benefit  whilst  mere  amusement  is  their 
pursuit.  .  .  .  And  as  I  look  upon 
you  as  an  instrument  of  providence,  I 
likewise  look  on  you  as  a  sure  heir  of  a 
double  immortality.  When  our  lan- 
guage fails  one  indeed  may  cease ;  but 
the  failure  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
will  put  no  period  to  the  other." 

This  letter  begins  with  an  out- 
burst of  "  Joy  to  you,  dear  sir,  and 
joy  to  the  world ;  you  have  done 
great  things  for  it ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  affirm  that  no  one  shall 
read  you  without  benefit  or— guilt." 
In  such  strains  did  his  friends 
sound  forth  the  praises  of  the  suc- 
cessful author.  And  indeed  it  was 
for  this  high  reward  he  consciously 
strove — not  for  the  guerdon  of  art, 
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or  such  praise  as  might  be  shared 
by  a  profane  boisterous  Fielding 
or  wicked  Tristram  Shandy.  He 
himself  informs  us  that  his  novels 
appear  in  the  humble  guise  of 
novels,  "  only  by  way  of  accommo- 
dation to  the  manners  and  tastes 
of  an  age  overwhelmed  with  luxury, 
and  abandoned  to  sound  and  sen- 
sitiveness;" and,  complaining  of 
some  excisions  made  by  his  French 
translator,  the  Abbe  Prevost, 
adds  :  "  He  treats  the  story  "  ('Clar- 
rissa ')  "  as  a  true  one ;  and  says,  in 
one  place,  that  the  English  editor 
has  often  sacrificed  his  story  to 
moral  instructions,  warnings,  &c. 
The  very  motive  with  me,"  adds 
Richardson,  "of  the  story's  being 
written  at  all." 

These  words  are  amusingly  sug- 
gestive of  the  differences  of  national 
conception  in  point  of  art.  Yet  it 
is  curious  to  find  that  the  success 
of  Richardson's  works,  and  espe- 
cially of  '  Clarissa/  in  France,  was 
immediate  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  still  better 
known  and  more  appreciated  among 
our  neighbours  than  by  ourselves 
— a  fact,  perhaps,  not  so  extraor- 
dinary as  it  looks  upon  the  sur- 
face, since  the  classical  productions 
of  any  language  are  always  first 
presented  to  foreign  students.  Mrs 
Barbauld  tells  us  of  a  Frenchman 
who,  in  her  own  time  and  know- 
ledge, "  paid  a  visit  to  Hampstead 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  finding  out 
the  house  in  the  flask  walk,  where 
Clarissa  lodged,  and  was  surprised 
at  the  ignorance,  or  indifference  of 
the  inhabitants  on  that  subject/' 

*  Grandison'  was  the  last  of  Rich- 
ardson's works.  In  it  he  had  com- 
pleted the  cycle  of  labour  which 
commended  itself  to  his  mind.  He 
had  drawn  (accidentally)  the  simple 
girl  resisting  vice,  and  making  a 
very  good  'thing  of  her  virtue. 
Startled  by  his  own  success,  he  had 
then  roused  all  his  faculties  to  the 
creation  of  a  paragon  maiden ;  and 
the  only  thing  that  remained  for 
him  to  do  was  then  the  paragon 
man.  That  task  fulfilled,  his  office 


as  a  moralist  was  over.  In  vain 
his  friends  tempted  him  to  other 
exertions.  The  bad  woman  of  Mr 
Skelton,  the  widow  of  Lady  Brad- 
shaigh  had  no  attractions  for  him. 
His  work  was  done ;  and  it  is  no 
small  testimony  to  the  simple  kind- 
ly nature  of  the  man  to  find  him 
back  at  his  printing,  writing  the 
invaluable  judicious  letters  of  an 
experienced  publisher  to  the  au- 
thors whose  works  passed  through 
his  hands.  Thus,  all  the  blaze  of 
his  own  literary  fame  still  surround- 
ing him,  we  find  him  giving  modest 
counsel  to  Dr  Young  about  the 
preface  to  the  'Night  Thoughts.' 
"  I  humbly  think  this  part  cannot 
be  too  delicately  mentioned,"  he 
says.  "  Might  not,  sir,  the  manner 
of  introducing  what  relates  to  the 
army  be  less  violent,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  and  the  connection 
be  made  more  easy ? "  "A  thou- 
sand thanks,  my  best  friend,  for  re- 
storing me  to  myself,"  cries  Young, 
in  reply,  "I  shall  follow  your  advice 
in  the  dedication."  This  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  his  careful  regard 
for  the  fame  and  success  of  his 
friends.  He  had  but  a  few  years 
more  to  live,  but  his  activity  was 
as  yet  undiminished.  To  the  last 
he  continued  to  write  letters,  dis- 
cussing all  sorts  of  subjects,  social 
ethics  of  every  description,  and 
the  semi  -  metaphysical  questions 
which  are  dear  to  women,  with 
his  dear  girls,  who  call  him  "my 
papa,"  and  communicate  with  each 
other  to  his  praise  and  glory : 
"  Miss  Hecky,"  writing  to  "  her 
Sukey  "  or  "  her  Prissy,"  in  strains 
of  adoration,  mingled  with  the 
liveliest  sprightly  sketches  of  their 
odd  old-fashioned  life.  He  pulled 
down  his  old  printing-offices,  and 
built  new  and  much  enlarged 
ones,  while  all  this  pleasant  chat- 
ter went  on ;  and  how  the  old 
man,  superintending  his  work  and 
his  buildings,  could  find  time  for 
letters  of  a  dozen  pages,  is  a  mys- 
tery which  the  reader  will  find 
it  difficult  to  fathom.  He  was 
worried,  too,  by  an  Irish  piracy  of 
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his  books,  which  gave  him  no  small 
trouble,  and  by  many  bodily  infir- 
mities. It  is  taking  an  ungenerous 
advantage  of  the  kind  soul  to  post- 
pone to  this  twilight  period  of  his 
days  the  quotation  of  his  sentiments 
about  his  great  rivals ;  and  yet 
these  are  too  characteristic  to  be 
left  out.  We  have  already  said  that 
he  never  forgave  Fielding  for  the 
spiteful  travesty  attempted  in  the 
'  Joseph  Andrews' — a  feeling  which 
is  very  comprehensible,  and  even 
excusable,  and  no  doubt  coloured 
his  judgment  in  respect  to  his  com- 
petitor's future  works.  But  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether,  under  any 
circumstances,  two  minds  so  dissi- 
milar could  have  appreciated  each 
other.  It  is  thus  Kichardson  speaks 
of  the  unquestionably  shabby  in- 
tention, so  soon  and  so  splendidly 
swallowed  up  in  one  real  creation 
of  Fielding's  first  work  : — 

"  So  long  as  the  world  will  receive, 
Mr  Fielding  will  write.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  list  of  his  performances  ?  No- 
thing but  a  shorter  life  than  I  can  wish 
him  can  hinder  him  from  writing  him- 
self out  of  date.  .The  'Pamela'  which 
he  abused  in  his  '  Shamela '  taught  him 
how  to  write  to  please,  though,  his  man- 
ners are  so  different.  Before  his  '  Joseph 
Andrews'  (hints  and  names  taken  from 
that  story  with  a  lewd  and  ungenerous 
engraftment),  the  poor  man  wrote  with- 
out being  read,  except  when  his  '  Pas- 
quins,'  &c.,  roused  party  attention  and 
the  legislature  at  the  same  time.  Ac- 
cording to  that  of  Juvenal,  which  may 
be  thus  translated, — 

'  Wouldst  thou  be  read,  or  wouldst  thou 

bread  insure, 
Dare  something  worthy  Newgate    or   the 

Tower.' 

In  the  former  of  which  (removed  from 
inns  and  alehouses)  will  some  of  his 
worst  scenes  be  laid,  and  perhaps  not 
unusefully.  I  hope  not." 

At  a  later  period  Richardson  an- 
nounces that  "  Fielding  has  over- 
written or  rather  under-written  him- 
self "  in  '  Amelia.'  "  The  piece,"  he 
says,  "  is  as  dead  as  if  it  had  been 
published  forty  years  ago  as  to  sale. 
.  .  .  His  brawls,  his  jeers,  his  gaols, 
his  sponging-houses,  are  all  drawn 
from  what  he  has  seen  or  known. 


As  I  said,  he  has  little  or  no  inven- 
tion." The  good  man,  however, 
reaches  the  climax  of  hallucination 
when  he  thus  addresses  Miss  Field- 
ing, the  sister  of  the  moralist,  and 
herself  the  author  of  some  forgotten 
books.  He  tells  her  he  has  just 
reperused  a  collection  of  letters 
published  by  her.  "What  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart !"  he  ex- 
claims ;  "  well  might  a  critical  judge 
of  writing  say,  as  he  did  to  me,  that 
your  late  brother's  knowledge  of  it 
was  not  (fine  writer  as  he  was)  com- 
parable to  yours.  His  was  but  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  outside  of  a 
clock-work  machine,  while  yours 
was  that  of  all  the  fine  springs  and 
movements  of  the  inside." 

Nor  is  he  more  lenient  to  Sterne. 
"  Who  is  this  Yorick  1  you  are 
pleased  to  ask  me,"  he  writes  to  the 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  "  You 
cannot,  I  imagine,  have  looked  into 
his  books ;  execrable,  I  cannot  but 
call  them."  A  lady,  whom  he  quotes, 
a  friend  of  his  daughter's  in  the 
country,  gives  a  less  severe  but  not 
less  decided  judgment.  "  There  is 
subject  for  mirth,  and  some  affect- 
ing strokes,"  she  says.  "Yorick, 
Uncle  Toby,  and  Trim  are  admir- 
ably characterised,  and  very  interest- 
ing; . . .  but  let  not  'Tristram  Shan- 
dy '  be  ranked  among  the  well-chosen 
authors  in  your  library."  "  I  am 
told  that  the  third  and  fourth  vol- 
umes are  worse,  if  possible,  than 
the  two  first,"  adds  Richardson, 
"which  only  I  have  had  the  patience 
to  run  through."  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that,  open-hearted  as  the  good 
man  was,  there  was  a  limit  to  his 
amiability;  and  that  his  rivals  or 
betters  in  his  special  department 
were  less  dear  to  him  than  the  rest 
of  mankind.  "  Mark  my  prophecy 
that,  by  another  season,  this  perfor- 
mance "  ('  Tristram  Shandy ') "  will 
be  as  much  decried  as  it  is  now 
extolled,"  says  the  correspondent 
whom  he  quotes;  "for  it  has  not 
intrinsic  merit  sufficient  to  prevent 
it  sinking  when  no  longer  upheld 
by  the  shortlived  breath  of  fashion." 
Let  us  forgive  him,  if  he  takes  plea- 
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sure  in  the  thought.  It  is  the  only 
meanness  of  which  the  good  soul 
seems  capable ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  ridicule  that  had  been 
poured  upon  himself  by  all  the 
wits,  their  scorn  of  his  humble  de- 
gree and  respectable  virtuous  life, 
and  the  solemn  sense  he  had  of  the 
responsibilities  attending  the  lit- 
erary faculty,  and  the  heavy^guilt 
of  every  man  who  used  it  in  indif- 
ference to  the  interests  of  morality, 
some  excuse  may  be  found  for  the 
old  man.  No  doubt  he  thought  it 
was  the  evil  tendencies  of  these 
works  that  moved  him  to  so  much 
indignation ;  and  it  is  equally  with- 
out doubt  that  in  an  author,  him- 
self so  successful,  jealousy  could 
not  be  the  only  motive,  but  that  a 
real  and  unaffected  horror  of  sin 
and  nastiness  must  have  counted 
for  much  in  his  ill-nature.  If  any 
of  the  present  living  brotherhood 
of  poets  were  to  employ  similar  lan- 
guage in  respect  to  Mr  Swinburne, 
would  anybody  say  it  was  envy  1 

The  last  few  years,  of  Richard- 
son's life  were  spent  in  comparative 
ease  and  leisure.  He  had  made 
his  business  great  and  nourishing, 
and,  with  a  natural  regret,  lamented 
that  he  had  no  son  to  leave  it  to. 
He  had  been  long  subject  to  infir- 
mities which  are  vaguely  described 


as  nervous  disorders,  one  of  which 
was  a  shaking  hand,  which  made 
him  unable  to  write.  These  weak- 
nesses increased  with  age ;  and  in 
the  year  1761,  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  seventy-two,  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  put  an  end  to  his  blame- 
less homely  life.  He  left  four 
daughters  behind  him,  all  that  re- 
mained of  his  family,  and  a  repu- 
tation quite  unique  in  history.  It 
seems  needless  to  repeat  the  de- 
scription of  an  anomaly  so  well 
known  and  fully  acknowledged. 
He  was  a  respectable  tradesman, 
distinguished  by  no  aspirations  (so 
far  as  is  apparent)  beyond  his  peers ; 
a  good  printer,  entering  with  all 
his  heart  into  his  business ;  a  com- 
fortable soul,  fond  of  his  fireside 
and  his  slippers,  and  his  garden 
and  all  homely  pleasures;  never 
owing  a  guinea  nor  transgressing  a 
rule  of  morality,  according  to  the 
dreadful  accusation  we  have  else- 
where quoted  ;  and  yet  so  much  a 
poet  that  he  has  added  at  least  one 
character  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
world,  of  which  Shakespeare  need 
not  have  been  ashamed — the  most 
celestial  thing,  the  highest  imagina- 
tive effort  of  his  generation.  No- 
thing can  be  more  unlike  Richard- 
son than  Clarissa,  and  yet  without 
Richardson  Clarissa  had  not  been. 
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"  O  messager  fulfilled  of  dronkenesse, 
Strong  is  thy  breth,  thy  liranies  faltren  ay, 
And  thou  bewreiest  alle  secrenesse : 
Thy  mind  is  lorne,  thou  janglest  as  a  jay  : 
Thy  face  is  tourned  in  a  new  array : 
Ther  dronkenesse  regneth  in  any  route 
Ther  is  no  conseil  hid  withouten  doute. " 

—CHAUCER  :  Canterbury  Tales. 

CHAPTER  X. 


MY  mind  was  no  sooner  relieved 
as  to  the  pecuniary  bar  to  my 
wishes,  than  back  came  all  my  cark- 
ing  doubts  as  to  Lady  Rose's  real 
disposition  to  me.  Sure  as  one  end 
of  the  beam  flies  heavenward,  so 
surely  is  the  other  correspondingly 
depressed ;  and  I  was  ready,  self- 
torturing,  to  explain  away  on  the 
most  dismal  hypotheses,  all  the 
symptoms  in  my  favour  which  her 
manner  had  betrayed.  As  for  that 
last  scene  in  the  garden,  from  which 
I  had  derived  so  much  hope — what 
was  that  1  what  was  it  but  the  fin- 
ishing scene  in  her  little  drama, 
upon  which  the  drop — in  the  shape 
of  that  old  harridan  Mrs  Badger — 
prematurely  fell1?  Or,  to  take  another 
metaphor,  she  had  been  playing  her 
salmon,  had  him  wriggling  in  the 
shallows,  the  gleaming  "  gaff "  was 
in  the  air,  and  the  coup  de  grace — 
capturing  and  slaying  at  the  same 
moment — would  have  fallen,  but 
that  her  felonious  hand  had  been 
arrested  by  the  arrival  of  a  witness. 

But  I  wont  moralise  about  Care — 
we  have  enough  of  her  in  real  life 
— so  let  me  not  dismount  her  from 
the  crupper,  or  disembark  her  from 
the  trireme,  to  usher  her  into  these 
pages  ;  and  let  me  omit  to  chronicle 
how,  as  I  travelled  campwards  that 
night,  she  gnawed  me  "  iniqud 
dente"  and  content  myself  by  say- 
ing that,  writhing  under  the  tor- 
tures she  inflicted,  I  wriggled  myself 
into  a  desperate  but  calming  reso- 
lution. 

That  I  should  postpone  my  de- 
claration until  Burridge's  affair  was 
cleared  up  was  apparently  the  ludi- 
crous position  in  which  I  stood  at 


present — a  striking  instance  of  the 
nonsense  a  timid  and  incoherent 
lover  can  bring  himself  to  talk  for 
the  purpose  of  approaching  his  ob- 
ject under  cover.  Yes  ;  strictly 
analysed,  it  stood  thus,  that  my 
matrimonial  hopes  were  to  depend 
upon  the  detection  of  some  possible 
moral  lapse  on  the  part  of  Carlotta  ! 
I  blushed — I  verily  blushed — as 
well  I  might,  when  I  found  myself 
vis-a-vis  with  the  indecent  absurdity 
of  the  idea.  It  was  intolerable ; 
and  the  resolution  I  came  to  was 
this,  that,  coute  qui  coute,  I  would 
cast  the  die  to-morrow.  It  was  past 
midnight  when  we  reached  the 
camp,  but  the  click  of  billiard-balls 
was  still  audible  from  the  hut  de- 
voted to  that  amusement ;  and  from 
the  windows  of  the  mess  anteroom 
lights  still  shone.  Wishing  Burridge 
"  Good-night,"  I  repaired  thither. 
It  was  tenanted  only  by  a  beggarly 
array  of  empty  tumblers — the  reli- 
quiae Danaum — and  by  that  one  in- 
evitable hazy  subaltern  asleep  on 
the  sofa.  Wanting  this  last  feature, 
the  equipments  of  an  anteroom  to- 
wards the  small  hours  would  seem 
to  be  incomplete  indeed ;  though 
why,  his  bed  being  adjacent,  he 
should  sleep  there,  seems  to  fall 
under  the  Dundreary  category  of 
things  incomprehensible.  The  slum- 
berer  was,  of  course,  quickly  awak- 
ened, and  the  unfailing  Aldershot 
question  propounded,  "  Is  there  a 
field-day  to-morrow  ? " 

"  Field-day  ?"  yawned  the  sub — 
"yes,  I  should  think  there  was, 
of  the  most  aggravated  descrip- 
tion. Under  arms  at  8  -A.M.  — 
twenty  rounds  of  blank  ammuni- 
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tion — several  Royal  Highnesses  and 
an  American  general.  Couldn't 
well  be  worse.  How  they  do  nag 
us  here,  to  be  sure !  but,  thank 
goodness,  it's  our  last." 

"How?" 

"  How  !  haven't  you  heard  about 
the  route  ?  " 

"  Not  I ;  what  route  ?  I've  just 
come  from  town." 

"  Well,  that's  good  :  bless  you, 
the  route  came  before  mess  to-night. 
We're  off  to  L in  three  days." 

"  To  L in  three  days  1 " 

"  Yes,  a  filthy  hole,  they  say ;  and 
a  three-company  detachment  starts 

for  M the  day  after  to-morrow. 

A,  G,  and  F  companies ; — and,  by 
the  by,  I  forgot ;  of  course,  you're 
to  be  in  command  of  them.  So 
you're  off,  the  day  after  to-morrow  ; 
and  that  gets  you  out  of  to-morrow's 
field-day.  The  detachment's  struck 
off  everything  —  luck  for  you  —  it 
will  be  a  hot  one  to-morrow." 

"  Is  all  this  in  orders  V 

"  All  of  it." 

"  Surely  you're  dreaming  or  chaf- 
fing?" 

"  Why  should  1 1  there's  nothing 
wonderful  in  it,  is  there  1  And,  by 
Jupiter !  I  think  we've  had  our  share 
of  the  mill ;  and  now,  I  suppose  " 
(regretfully),  "  I  must  go  to  bed." 

It  was  very  true,  as  he  said,  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  it,  but 
it  was  such  a  sudden  bouleversement 
of  my  ideas  and  plans  and  wishes, 
that  I  could  scarcely  take  it  in  at 
first.  In  the  order-book,  however, 
which  I  found  open  on  my  table, 
there  it  all  was  inexorably  in  black 
and  white  ;  and  if  farther  confir- 
mation were  necessary,  it  was  thor- 
oughly brought  home  by  finding 
that  my  servant  had  already  packed 
up  -nearly  everything,  and  specially 
those  articles  indispensably  neces- 
sary till  the  last  moment. 

I  was  distracted,  however,  from 
future  woe  and  present  discomfort 
by  one  all -engrossing  considera- 
tion, and  that  was,  that  being 
limited  to  one  day  for  my  opera- 
tions, I  simply  must  carry  out  my 
lately-formed  resolution,  and  liter- 


ally on  the  morrow  bring  the  mo- 
mentous question  of  my  love  to  an 
issue.  With  a  broader  margin  there 
would  have  been  room  for  panic  or 
procrastination  ;  now,  there  was 
none.  Necessity,  mother  of  inven- 
tion, only  certain  inspirer  of  action  ! 
It  seems  to  me  that  she  does  not 
get  half  enough  of  credit  for  another 
of  her  attributes,  and  that  is,  as  a 
tranquilliser  of  the  mind.  This  con- 
templation of  the  inevitable  calmed 
me  wonderfully  ;  and  reflecting  on 
the  good  fortune  which  had  taken 
me  to  town  on  that  very  day,  and 
on  the  happy  results  of  the  journey, 
without  which  I  should  have  been 
all  at  sea,  I  went  to  bed,  determined 
to  rise  at  reveille,  get  all  business 
connected  with  our  move  over  by 
noon,  and  devote  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  the  paramount  matter. 

It  needed  not  the  blare  of  bugles 
and  other  early  sounds  of  camp-life 
to  rouse  me  from  my  slumbers. 
They  had  been  deep,  but  I  started 
from  them  at  sunrise,  with  a  mighty 
thump  of  the  heart  brusquely  in- 
viting me  to  contemplate  the  haz- 
ards of  the  day. 

Men  take  a  more  sanguine  view 
of  their  difficulties  at  night  than  in 
the  morning.  I  suppose  nature 
kindly  so  arranges  it,  in  order  that 
sleep  may  come  and  gird  them  up 
to  face  with  vigour  what  daylight, 
the  disillusioniser,  presents  in  grim 
reality. 

My  sleep  had  been  as  sound  as 
possible,  and  when  I  rose  it  was 
a  beautiful  morning — not  a  cloud 
in  all  the  sky — and  the  sun  looking 
as  if  he  meant  to  give  it  them  hot 
and  strong  in  the  Long  Valley;  but 
notwithstanding  sound  slumbers 
and  the  cheering  influence  of  a 
bright  summer  morning,  I  felt  no 
small  sinking  of  the  spirit  as  I  began 
to  speculate  on  what  the  next  few 
hours  were  to  bring  forth. 

Fortunately  I  was  not  long  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  such  thoughts ; 
for  very  soon  began  to  flow  in  upon 
me  that  stream  of  visitors  which  an 
impending  move  inevitably  draws 
upon  the  devoted  captain.  The 
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adjutant,  with  sheaves  of  docu- 
ments, returns,  and  instructions 
(for  I  was  to  be  in  command  of  the 
whole  detachment) ;  the  paymaster, 
with  his  budget  of  worries ;  the 
quartermaster  with  his ;  my  colour- 
sergeant  with  a  hundred  notes  and 
queries;  my  pay  -  sergeant,  with 
many  subtle  questions  of  finance  ; 
despairingtradesmen  from  the  town, 
praying  for  liquidation  on  behalf  of 
defaulting  privates  ;  insolvent  pri- 
vates, imploring  advances ;  the  ir- 
repressible soldier's  wife,  "  married 
without  leave/'  therefore  ignored 
by  a  paternal  Government,  and 
left  to  the  bounty  of  a  patriarchal 
captain,  and  inevitably  requiring 
£1,  7s.  8d.  to  clear  her  out  of  the 
present  quarters,  and  a  similar  sum 
to  convey  her  to  the  scene  of  new 
depredations  ;  my  groom  for  in- 
structions about  Crosstree  ;  Jew 
hucksters,  to  know  if  I  was  inclined 
to  relieve  my  baggage  by  parting 
with  a  few  articles  of  dress ;  soldiers 
about  to  be  discharged,  to  look  out 
for  a  tip  and  a  character.  It  took 
seven  good  hours'  work  to  dispose 
of  all  this ;  and  it  was  considerably 
past  noon,  and  the  music  of  the 
returning  division  was  already  aud- 
ible, when  I  found  myself  putting 
Crosstree's  head,  for  the  last  time, 
in  the  direction  of  F . 

As  I  had  had  no  time  for  reflec- 
tion all  the  morning,  so  I  resolved 
to  give  myself  none  now,  and  poor 
Crosstree  suffered  for  the  philo- 
sophic resolution,  having  to  perform 
the  journey  at  a  pace  that  vexed 
even  his  willing  spirit.  The  famil- 
iar objects  of  the  way,  at  which 
his  speed  was  wont  to  be  relaxed — 
the  memorable  hill,  the  oracular 
hedgerow,  the  grove  that  had  wit- 
nessed my  earliest  demonstrations 
— these  were  all  passed  indiffer- 
ently; and  it  was  not  till  Pan, 
Syrinx,  and  the  Araucaria  were  be- 
hind me,  and  the  hall-door  of  the 
Hermitage  stopped  the  way,  that  I 
drew  my  rein. 

I  was  conscious  of  much  excite- 
ment of  manner  as  I  put  my  stereo- 
typed question,  "Mrs  Badger  at 


home?"  She  was  at  home,  and  I 
went  up  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  Gracious  heavens  !  Captain 
Bruce!"  she  cried;  "what  a  dis- 
appointment! You're  not  at  the 
Review ! " 

"  No,  Mrs  Badger,  I'm  not,  and 
I'm  sorry  you're  sorry  I'm  not." 

"  You  didn't  see  them,  then  V* 

"Who?" 

"  Why,  the  girls  and  Badger,  and 
the  Melvilles  and  Morrises — they've 
all  gone  over  to  the  camp  to  see 
the  field-day,  and  they  hoped  to 
pick  you  up  after  it,  for  they're 
going  to  make  a  day's  pleasure  of 
it,  and  picnic  ten  miles  on  the  other 
side  of  Aldershot,  I  believe.  I'm 
sure  they'll  be  very  sorry  to  have 
missed  you — they're  sadly  in  want 
of  gentlemen,  too." 

I  stared  stonily  at  Mrs  Badger ; 
I  was  benumbed,  petrified,  and 
could  say  nothing,  till  I  was  re- 
called to  myself  by  her  question — 

"  How  do  you  come  to  be  away 
from  the  Review  1" 

"  Because — because  I've  come  to 
say  good-bye,"  I  faltered,  absently. 

"  Good-bye  ?  who  to  ?  why  ?  " 

"I've  come  to  say  good-bye  to 
her — that  is,  to  you  and  Mr  Badger 

and  all  the  little  Ba ,  I  mean 

the  young  ladies." 

"Captain  Bruce,  is  there  any- 
thing wrong  1  You  look  strange — 
has  anything  happened  ? " 

I  rallied  myself  with  an  effort. 
I  had  hardly  noticed  what  the  good 
lady  said;  I  had  been  engrossed 
with  the  thought,  "  How  am  I  to 
see  her?" 

"Nothing  wrong,  my  dear  Mrs 
Badger,  only  I'm  the  most  unfor- 
tunate of  men.  Our  marching 
orders  have  come,  and  I'm  off  to- 
morrow." 

"  To-morrow !  where  1  how  ?  why  ? 
whatever  are  we  to  do  without  you  1 
I'm  quite  sorry,  I  assure  you,  and 
we'll  all  miss  you,  especially  Bad- 
ger," (bless  Badger !)  "  for  you're 
a  prime  favourite  with  him,  you 
know.  And  is  it  quite  fixed  ?" 

"Quite;  and  I  shan't  even  have 
a  chance  of  saying  good-bye  to  Mr 
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Badger  and  your  nieces — unless, 
indeed,  you'll  keep  me  here  till 
they  come  back." 

"  Gladly  would  I,  but  it  would 
be  of  no  use — they  don't  expect  to 
be  back  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 
But  don't  you  think  you  might 
follow  them  and  find  them?" 

"  I  will ! "  I  cried,  starting  up 
abruptly,  and  preparing  to  depart 
on  the  instant.  "Good-bye,  Mrs 
Badger.  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
much  hospitality  and  much  happi- 
ness. The  road,  you  say  1 

Good-bye  ! " — and  I  should  think 
even  her  good-nature  must  have 
been  sorely  tried  by  my  curt  and 
unceremonious  leave-taking. 

A  good  man  is  said  to  be  merciful 
to  his  beast,  and  I  fear  I  forfeited 
on  this  occasion  all  title  to  the  epi- 
thet, as,  with  raging  disappoint- 
ment and  fierce  hope  jostling  each 
other  in  my  soul,  I  mechanically 
urged  Crosstree  back,  ventre-ct,-terre, 
to  the  camp.  Dimly,  however, 
from  the  chaos  of  my  thoughts  rose 
one  merciful  idea,  and  that  was, 
that  as  the  length  of  my  afternoon's 
journey  was  indefinite,  and  as  the 
Captain  had  already  done  some 
work,  it  would  be  well  to  procure 
some  other  means  of  transport ;  and 
with  this  intent  I  steered  straight 
for  the  mess-hut,  lounging  about 
the  door  of  which  I  found  a  score 
of  officers.  There  was  some  sur- 
prise and  some  laughter  as  I  tore 
up  at  a  gallop,  and  a  cry  of  "  Hol- 
loa !  Mazeppa  !  you're  late  for  lun- 
cheon— the  packing  of  the  mess 
has  begun.  We  feed  no  more  in 
the  halls  where  we  have  revelled." 

"I  don't  want  to  eat  any  more; 
I  want  some  one  to  lend  me  a  dog- 
cart for  the  afternoon." 

"You'll  find  it  difficult  to  get 
such  a  thing,"  said  an  intensely 
juvenile  ensign  with  very  tight  legs, 
very  high  gills,  and  a  face  of  the 
severest  solemnity.  "  All  of  us — I 
mean,  all  the  fellows  who  really 
know  anything,  or  take  an  interest 
in  their  cattle,  are  giving  them  an 
off-day  to-day.  The  horses  are  going 
up  to-morrow,  you  know;"  and  he 


spoke  with  as  much  pomp  as  if  he 
was  announcing  a  change  of  minis- 
try. 

"  Then  you  won't  lend  me  yours, 
I  suppose?" 

"  Oh !  really  now,  I  couldn't. 
I'd  be  glad  to  oblige,  but  it's  a 
principle  I've  always  stuck  to — 
always  rest  your  cattle  before  tra- 
velling." 

Now,  six  months  before  date,  "the 
Doctor "  at  Rugby  had,  no  doubt, 
frequent  occasion  to  request  the 
pleasure  of  a  tete-a-tete  interview 
with  this  dogmatist. 

"  But  I  daresay,"  he  continued, 
"  you  might  get  the  pill-box."  The 
pill-box  was  a  fifth-hand  brougham 
which,  to  the  surprise  and  delight 
of  all  beholders,  our  surgeon  had 
set  up. 

"  Thanks  ;  the  pill-box  is  too 
grand  for  my  purpose.  Where's 
Jack  Leslie?" 

"  Jack  ?  Oh  !  he's  perdu  to-day ; 
he's  been  a  good  deal  troubled  with 
duns  all  the  morning,  and  he's  been 
flitting  about  like  a  ghost  from  place 
to  place.  I  rather  think  you'll  find 
him  in  your  own  hut ;  he  went  off 
to  try  it.  He  said  he  thought  it 
was  about  the  safest  place;  he  had 
found  the  paymaster's  office  and 
the  quartermaster's  store  both  quite 
untenable,  he  said." 

I  went  down  accordingly  to  my 
hut,  and  on  opening  the  door  was 
greeted  with  a  tremendous  shout 
from  the  interior  room." 

"  Holloa !  what  the  de-evil  do 
you  mean  by  disturbing  a  sick  man 
• — a  regimental  captain — when  he's 
ill  in  bed  ?  Leave  the  hut  you 
d d  scoundrel,  whoever  you  are." 

I  advanced  to  the  bedroom,  and 
as  I  entered  it,  a  figure  in  the  bed 
dived  like  a  duck  under  the  sheets, 
whence  a  deep  moaning  began  to 
proceed. 

"Who's  this?  what's  the  mat- 
ter?" I  roared  through  the  bed- 
clothes. 

"  Go  away  and  don't  disturb  me, 
I  tell  you,"  responded  a  muffled 
voice  from  the  blankets.  "I've 
got  tic-doloureux.  I'll  have  you 
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put  in  the  guard-room,  whoever  you 
are,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Captain 
Bruce  of  the Fusileers." 

I  gave  a  sharp  cut  with  my  whip 
across  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  enveloped  form,  and  Jack  Leslie 
uncoiled  himself  with  a  yell  of 
agony. 

"  Bruce,  by  jingo  !"  he  cried,  sit- 
ting up  and  rubbing  himself. 

"  Yes/'  I  said,  affecting  wrath  ; 
"  get  out  of  that  bed,  you  imperti- 
nent young  villain — how  dare  you  1" 
and  I  gave  him  another  cut  with 
my  whip. 

"Don't,  Donald;  don't  be  savage. 
I  couldn't  help  it.  I've  been  hunt- 
ed like  a  rabbit  the  whole  morning, 
— upon  my  honour  I  have ;  and  even 
when  I  was  in  the  orderly-room 
with  the  Colonel,  that  beast  Chisel, 
the  tobacconist,  was  flattening  his 
nose  against  the  window,  waiting 
for  me,  and  threatening  to  come  in 
and  report  me.  This  was  the  only 
place  I  could  get  any  peace." 

"  Get  up,  sir  !  "  I  continued, 
sternly,  "  and  get  me  your  dog- 
cart ;  I  require  it  this  afternoon." 

"  Do  you  ?"  said  Jack,  ruefully. 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  having  a  little 
'out'  myself,"  he  said.  "You  see 
we're  all  asked  to  dine  with  the 
th,  and  it  would  be  confound- 
edly hot,  two  regiments  dining  in 
one  hut,  so  I  thought  I  would  tool 

over  to  F ,  and  have  a  last 

dinner  at  *  The  Grapes.' " 

"Ah!  well,  you  see,  that  can't 
be  arranged  ;"  for  what  is  the  good 
of  having  a  subaltern  if  you  can't 
use  him  and  all  his  effects  as  if 
they  were  your  own  property  1 

"Where  are  you  going1?"  asked 
Jack. 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure — somewhere 
beyond  Odiham  to  join  a  picnic 
party." 

"Take  me  with  you?" 

"Well,  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't 
— they  want  men,  and  I  suppose  in 
a  strait  of  the  sort  you  might  pass 
for  one.  Go  and  get  your  trap, 
and  get  some  cold  stuff  from  the 
mess  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  cham- 


pagne— we  had  better  take  a  contri- 
bution ;  besides,  we  may  miss  the 
party  and  have  to  depend  on  our 
own  commissariat.  Look  sharp." 

Jack  had  scarcely  left  me  when 
my  colour-sergeant  presented  him- 
self. "Detachment  to  parade  at 
six  o'clock,  sir,  for  the  Colonel's 
inspection,"  said  the  man. 

"  To-night  1" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  all  hands,  in  marching 
order." 

"Very  well." 

I  gave  myself  no  time  to  execrate 
Fortune  and  her  celeres  pennce,  griev- 
ously as  she  was  deserting  me,  but 
walked  desperately  over  to  the 
Colonel's  hut. 

"Well,  Bruce,"  said  he,  affably, 
"  and  how  do  your  arrangements  get 
on?" 

"  They  were  complete  at  one 
o'clock,  sir,"  I  said,  with  a  Welling- 
ton ian  air. 

"  What !  everything  1  and  have 
you  settled  your  attached  men's 
accounts  1 " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  That's  well,  Bruce— very  well. 
It's  a  mistake  to  leave  things  to  the 
last." 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is,  as  you  say. 
You're  thinking  of  seeing  the  de- 
tachment to-night,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  at  six  o'clock.  I  made  it 
late — I  thought  it  would  suit  every- 
body better." 

"  I  came  to  ask,  sir,  as  I  have  a 
very  special  reason,  if  you  could 
dispense  with  my  presence.  Leslie 
is  thoroughly  up  in  the  company's 
affairs"  (for  I  determined,  of  course, 
to  sacrifice  Jack),  "and  will  be  able 
to  answer  any  question  as  far  as 
that  goes;  and  as  for  the  other 
companies " 

Here  the  chief  interrupted  me — 
he  was  a  good  fellow,  but  very  par- 
ticular ;  and  nothing  but  despera- 
tion would  have  made  me  prefer 
the  request. 

"I'm  really  astonished,  Bruce, 
that  you  should  ask  such  a  thing — 
you  of  all  men.  It's  a  most  im- 
proper request.  I  regret  that  you 
should  have  made  it.  I  cannot 
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dispense  with  your  presence.  Cer- 
tainly not." 

The  Colonel  was  angry.  I  saw 
the  case  was  hopeless,  and  left  in 
despair.  What  was  to  be  done? 
It  was  past  three  o'clock  now,  and 
out  of  the  question  to  go  and  be 
back  in  time  for  parade.  I  found 
Jack  in  his  dog-cart  at  my  door. 

"  You  may  put  up  the  trap,  Jack 
— there's  a  parade." 

"  The  devil !  when  1 " 

"Six  o'clock." 

"Shall  you  go  after?" 

"  Ah  !  perhaps :  I  hadn't  thought 
of  that — there  may  be  time/' 

"  Let  me  have  the  use  of  your 
bedroom  till  parade-time,  Donald — 
or,  by  the  by,  will  you  lend  me  sixty- 
five  pounds  to  square  these  kites  1 
whichever  you  please." 

"  I.  think  I'll  lend  you  the  bed- 
room, for  choice,  Jack." 

"Very  well,"  said  Jack,  and, 
handing  the  cart  over  to  a  servant, 
he  retired  meekly  to  his  lair  in  my 
inner  room.  Six  o'clock  arrived, 
and  the  parade  fell  in.  The  Colonel 
came  to  it  in  a  very  unchristian 
temper  :  my  unlucky  request  had 
quite  upset  him.  He  made  a  minute 
inspection  of  the  three  companies, 
and  found  innumerable  little  faults, 
especially  with  mine.  There  were 
several  aggravated  cases  of  long 
hair,  misfitting  tunics,  absent  chin- 
straps,  ill-folded  greatcoats — there 
was  an  abrased  cheek-bone — even  a 
black  eye,  and  the  Colonel  delivered 
a  lengthy  homily  on  each  topic  as 
it  presented  itself.  Then  he  had 
to  make  a  valedictory  exhortation 
to  the  men  on  good  conduct  in  out- 
quarters  ;  and,  being  a  slow  man, 
it  was  half-past  seven  when  the 
parade  was  dismissed. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  made  you  late 

for  dinner  with  the th,  Bruce," 

said  the  Colonel ;  "  but  I  daresay 
it's  no  great  penance ;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  one  or  two  little  things  I 
really  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
still :  so  come  and  take  a  chop  with 
me  in  my  hut,  and  we'll  combine 
dinner  and  business.  Come  along 
now,  for  dinner  will  be  ready." 


Oh,  fate!  oh,  fortune!  oh,  ex- 
ecrable Colonel !  It  was  in  vain, 
then,  that  I  had  lain  down  late  and 
risen  up  early— all  my  efforts  were 
in  vain  ;  and  this  chop  was  indeed 
the  vainly-eaten  chop  of  sorrow. 

It  was  an  extinguisher  —  the 
chance  so  keenly  pursued  had  elud- 
ed me,  and  fled  to  the  limbo  of 
remote  possibilities.  What  hope 
was  there  of  its  recurrence  1  when 
could  it  recur  1  Deferred  hope  is 
heart-sickness  to  all  manner  of  men 
— to  a  lover,  hope  indefinitely  de- 
ferred is  akin  to  despair.  "  Time," 
"  Absence,"  "  Distance,"  are  words 
that  fill  his  soul  with  sinister  presen- 
timents ;  they  are  the  dark  antith- 
eses of  his  burning  central  thought ; 
they  conjure  up  the  idea  of  a  wild 
ocean  of  changes  and  chances  roll- 
ing between  him  and  his  wishes 
and  hungering  to  engulf  his 
hopes — an  ocean  fed  by  all  the 
waters  of  Acheron,  and  Phlegethon, 
and  Styx,  and  Lethe.  With  these 
words  ringing  in  my  ears,  with 
these  sombre  impressions  weighing 
on  my  heart,  I  sat  with  the  fatal 
Colonel  at  his  fatal  meal,  absent 
and  abstracted,  mechanically  re- 
plying to  his  peddling  pipe -clay 
twaddle  in  the  stereotyped  jargon 
of  routine,  and  leaving  entirely  to 
him  the  onus  of  making  conversa- 
tion. He  saw  there  was  something 
wrong ;  I  fancy  he  concluded  that 
I  was  offended  with  his  roughish 
strictures  on  parade — for  his  man- 
ner was  for  a  time  conciliatory. 
Eventually,  however,  he  lost  pa- 
tience and  gave  me  a  pretty  broad 
hint  to  say  good-night  at  an  early 
hour;  and,  nothing  loath,  I  betook 
myself  with  my  heavy  burden  of 
grief  and  disappointment  to  my 
hut.  There  I  found  Burridge  im- 
patiently awaiting  me.  He  had 
only  heard  that  evening  of  our  im- 
pending departure,  and  had  hurried 
up  full  of  concern  to  say  good-bye 
and  administer  consolation.  In- 
deed, my  departure  was  almost 
as  severe  a  blow  to  him  as  to  me, 
for  it  cut  off  the  only  link  that 
kept  him  in  a  sort  of  rapport  with 
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Mary,  and  robbed  him  of  that  confi- 
dential daily  talk  on  the  subject, 
which  is  the  elixir  by  which  a  lover 
lives  in  absence. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Donald," 
he  said,  after  the  lugubrious  view 
of  the  situation  had  been  thorough- 
ly considered — "  there's  only  one 
thing  for  it.  You  must  get  leave 
and  come  back  here,  and  stay  with 
me,  as  soon  as  ever  you  can,  and 
carry  your  matter  to  a  triumph- 
ant conclusion.  Promise  me  you 
will." 

So  I  did  promise,  as  soon  as  I 
had  got  the  detachment  settled 
down,  to  get  leave  if  possible  and 
return — and — and  "  try  my  luck,  at 
least."  I  was  reduced  to  this 
feeble  state  of  mind  again. 

"  It  is  only  au  revoir,  then,"  said 
Burridge,  as  he  left. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  I,  "  but  it  is  a 
long  way,  and  getting  leave  may  be 
impracticable,  and  when  I  come 
she  may  be  gone." 

"Nonsense :  au  revoir."  "Amen." 

The  detested  journey  was  accom- 
plished the  next  day,  and  hundreds 
of  miles  lay  between  me  and  Lady 
Rose. 

My  first  care  on  arriving  was  to 
write  a  note  to  Badger,  expressing 
my  great  regret  at  missing  him 
when  I  called  the  day  before  to  say 
"good-bye."  I  told  him  that  my 
regret  was  lessened,  however,  by 
the  expectation  of  returning  to 
Aldershot  very  early,  where  I  had 
been  obliged,  from  our  sudden  de- 
parture, to  leave  a  most  important 
matter  unaccomplished;  and  when 
I  did  return  I  hoped  to  find  him 
and  all  his  circle  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

I  knew  the  letter  would  be  read 
in  open  court,  and  I  hoped  that  the 
underlining  of  certain  words  would 
convey  to  Lady  Rose  a  sense  deeper 
than  they  suggested  to  the  mere 
Badger. 

My  hopes  of  a  very  early  return 


to  Aldershot  were,  however,  much 
damped  next  day  by  a  letter  from 
the  Colonel,  saying  that  he  heard 
the  district  was  in  an  unsettled 
state,  and  strike -disturbances  ap- 
prehended ;  that  therefore,  until 
the  Major,  who  was  to  command  us, 
and  who  had  gone  on  a  month's 
leave,  joined  the  detachment,  he 
hoped  I  would  "  stick  very  close  " 
to  it,  especially  as  the  other  officers 
were  very  young. 

To  ask  for  leave  was  therefore 
impossible,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  await  the  Major's 
arrival  with  what  patience  I  might 
command.  The  idea  of  proposing 
to  Lady  Rose  by  letter  occurred  to 
me  once  or  twice  in  my  most  des- 
perate moments,  but  I  discarded 
it ;  there  was  an  ill-omened  smack 
of  the  sneaking  and  the  pusillani- 
mous, a  sort  of  yote-by-ballot  sug- 
gestion, about  it  that  deterred  me, 
and  I  resolved  that  by  the  utter- 
ances of  the  viva  vox  I  should  stand 
or  fall. 

The  month  passed  away,  moving 
with  leaden  wings.  Let  those  who 
have  been  in  similar  circumstances 
recall  their  feelings,  and  read  in 
them  mine,  during  its  progress  ; 
and  let  those  who  have  not  be 
thankful,  nor  seek  to  know  prema- 
turely what  the  future  may  not  un- 
likely have  in  store  for  them  yet. 

The  month  passed  away,  and  the 
Major  arrived.  Bounding  like  the 
roe,  I  went  to  demand  my  release. 

"No,"  said  the  Major;  "it  is 
impossible,  my  good  fellow.  The 
inspection  may  come  off  any  time 
in  the  next  four  or  five  weeks,  and 
the  Colonel's  desire  is  that  there 
should  be  no  leave  until  that  is 
over." 

Was  there  ever  to  be  an  end  of 
this  1  It  was  like  ascending  moun- 
tains of  unpleasant  altitude,  when 
a  seemingly  endless  succession  of 
new  summits  presents  itself  to  the 
panting  climber. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Independently  of  my  own  inter- 
nal causes  of  discontent,  the  quar- 
ters in  which  we  now  found  our- 
selves were  anything  but  pleasant, 
— a  large  manufacturing  town,  with 
an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  every 
chemical  abomination ;  a  Radical 
population,  with  "  rattening  "  pro- 
clivities and  a  chronic  tendency  to 
strike ;  a  millocracy  who  detested 
the  military,  and  would  none  of 
them ;  and  a  neighbourhood  of 
bloated  aristocrats  who  so  thor- 
oughly ignored  the  town  that  they 
included  us  in  the  ostracism  to 
which  they  treated  it.  Such  was 
the  place  in  which  our  lines  were 
cast.  I  may  add  that  it  always 
rained,  that  the  neighbouring 
country  was  level  and  uninterest- 
ing, and  for  miles  round  the  vege- 
tation was  blighted  by  the  noxious 
breath  of  the  town's  million  chim- 
neys. Then  there  was  no  barrack 
accommodation  for  our  billiard- 
table,  and  the  billiard-rooms  of  the 
town  were  unavailable,  being  in- 
fested by  unclean  and  insolent 
manufacturers  j  racket-court  there 
was  none — nor  cricket-ground ;  and 
months  lay  between  us  and  the 
hunting  season.  Altogether  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  and  grumble.  To 
none  of  these  occupations  is  the 
British  officer  averse,  yet  the  honest 
fellow  likes  to  vary  his  pleasures 
like  others ;  and  why  not  1  Pro- 
bably these  gloomy  accessories  mat- 
tered less  to  me  than  to  the  others. 
Self-absorbed  as  I  was,  and  en- 
grossed in  a  superior  source  of 
trouble,  perhaps  the  dull  monotony 
was  even  less  distasteful  to  me  than 
would  have  been  a  perpetual  racket 
of  gaiety.  That,  however,  was  by 
no  means  to  prejudice  my  right  to 
swell  the  full-toned  chorus  of  dis- 
content which  rose  in  the  barracks 
from  morn  to  dewy  eve,  including 
in  a  comprehensive  anathema  the 
town  and  all  its  works,  along  with 
that  sublime  impersonality  the 


Horse  Guards,  for  dooming  us  to 
such  a  sojourn. 

Those  who  had  the  largest  apti- 
tude for  being  bored  declared  that 
it  was  "  the  evenings  that  killed 
them,"  and  I  daresay  so  it  was. 
There  was  no  theatre  nor  public 
amusement  of  any  sort,  and  des- 
perate were  the  substitutes,  even 
cheerfully  accepted.  A  temperance 
lecture  advertised  for  a  fortnight 
previously  had  really  been  looked 
forward  to  with  interest,  and  well 
attended  from  the  Barracks.  A 
wild-beast  show  which  had  visited 
the  town  for  three  days,  and  had 
four  exhibitions  per  diem,  was 
punctually  attended  by  many  offi- 
cers at  every  diet  \  so  much  so,  that 
Jack  Leslie  declared  that  the  lion, 
near  whose  cage  they  had  sat  on 
several  occasions,  had  latterly  al- 
ways risen,  grinned,  and  wagged 
his  tail  like  a  dog  on  the  entrance 
of  the  Barrack  party. 

To  us  thus  bored,  then,  and  clutch- 
ing at  every  straw  in  the  way  of 
amusement,  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  excitement  to  see,  one  day, 
the  walls  and  hoardings  plastered 
over  with  flame-coloured  posters 
inscribed  in  green  letters  with  the 
word  "  Hurrah  ! "  and  nothing 
else.  There  was  interest,  there  was 
hope,  there  was  promise  in  the 
word ;  and  the  detachment  said  to 
itself  cordially,  *  By  all  means — 
hurrah  !  "  The  posters  continued 
to  cheer  away  upon  the  walls  with- 
out explanation  for  three  days ; 
and  then  came  another  mysterious 
inscription  in  yellow  and  blue, 
"Would  you  believe  it?"  This 
enigma  was  much  canvassed.  Prac- 
tical men  got  angry  and  said, 
"D— n  it— what?"  Others  sug- 
gested that  the  mayor  had  gone 
mad,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  but  no  one  could 
make  anything  of  it.  Expectation 
was  therefore  at  its  height  when 
a  third  fulmination  at  all  events 
asserted  something — "  Plotski  is 
coming !  "  It  was  Plotski's  advent, 
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then,  that  we  were  invited  to  hail 
with  jubilation  in  the  first  placard, 
and  the  almost  unearthly  happiness 
of  that  event  that  was  suggested  by 
the  second. 

But  who  the  deuce  was  Plotski  ? 
his  visit  was  gratifying,  but  who 
was  he,  and  what  1  Was  he  a  Polish 
refugee  come  to  lecture  on  the 
wrongs  of  his  fatherland  ?  Was 
he  an  itinerant  dentist,  a  vagrant 
homoeopath,  a  conjuror,  a  wizard, 
or  what  not  ?  Conjecture  lost  itself. 
Time  must  show ;  and  it  did,  for  a 
third  placard  announcing  "  He  is 
here,"  was  followed  next  morning 
by  an  inundation  of  hand-bills  on 
the  mess-table  finally  clearing  up 
the  Plotski  mystery.  These  an- 
nounced that  the  eminent  Signor 
Plotski,  LL.D.,  of  Amsterdam, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Moscow,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  the  irresistible 
Madame  Plotski  (nee  Kartoffel  of 
Bagdad),  would,  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  leading  inhabitants  of 

M ,  favour  that  town  with  a 

two  days'  visit  for  the  purpose  of 
"lecturing  (with  experiments  and 
scientific  demonstrations)  on  certain 
phenomena  connected  with  mag- 
netism, electricity,  and  phrenology 
in  their  relation  to  the  human  will." 
This  was  very  gratifying ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfactorily 
dirty  and  scientific  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  great  man  when  he 
presented  himself  in  person  that 
forenoon  to  solicit  the  favour  of 
our  patronage.  In  countenance  he 
was  one  of  the  most  villanous  and 
ill-favoured  savans  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  contemplate.  He  wore 
a  fez  and  black  spectacles,  and  an 
all-enshrouding  frock-coat  of  rusty 
black  which  reached  to  his  heels, 
and  suffered,  here  and  there,  to  ap- 
pear at  abnormal  crevices,  hints  of 
some  possible  linen  of  an  almost 
impossible  griminess.  His  accent 
when  he  spoke  was  so  incomprehen- 
sible and  peculiar  at  first  that  we 
tried  him  in  French.  The  sage,  how- 
ever, was  ignorant  of  that  frivolous 
tongue  ;  he  said,  "  yah,"  and  "  si," 
indeed,  when  interrogated  as  to  his 
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capabilities  in  German  and  Italian, 
but  declined  farther  converse  in 
them,  alleging  mysteriously  that 
there  "was  a  cause"  which  made  his 
own  language  (which  he  omitted  to 
name)  or  "  the  Angteh  "  the  only 
fitting  vehicles  for  his  thoughts. 

"  I  have  come,  Gen'ral,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  Major  —  "I  have 
come,  Gen'ral  and  gents,  to  talk  a 
weesh  out  of  my  harrt.  You  'av 
all  'card  of  Pittagorass  1 " 

"Oh  yes!"  said  I,  "of  course 
we  all  know  about  him." 

"  Then  I  need  not  to  tawlk  about 
'im ; "  and  he  paused  abruptly. 
"  You  are  aweer  of  grayvitation  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"Then  I  need  not  to  stay  long 
with  'im  either." 

"  You  are  aweer  that  the  mateeril 
forces  are  rig'lated  in  their  devel- 
oppment  by  a  cat'nation  of  homo- 
genus  causes  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Major,  frowning, 
and  slowly  nodding  his  head,  dense 
as  a  turnip,  as  if  making  a  gigantic 
effort  to  grapple  with  the  subtlety 
of  the  idea — "  yes,  clearly  so." 

"  Ferry  well,  so  far ;  you  beleeff 
in  somethingk  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Major,  sadly 
bothered. 

"  You  shall  disbeleeff  it  all  at  my 
weesh,"cried the  Professor,  snapping 
a  pair  of  dusky  fingers  under  the 
Major's  nose. 

"How?" 

"You  say  four  make  more  nor 
two  I" 

"  Certainly." 

"I  shall  make  proof-ment  that 
eet  ees  less  ! " 

"Bravo,  Professor!"  cried  Jack 
Leslie.  "I'm  a  convert  already, 
and  I'll  be  generous  enough  to  pay 
two  bob  instead  of  four  for  admis- 
sion to  your  entertainment  to-night 
— is  it  a  bargain  1  Keserved  seats, 
mind." 

"  Silence,  Mr  Leslie  ! "  cried  the 
Major,  who  nattered  himself  he 
was  rather  coming  out  in  science  ; 
"be  silent,  sir!" 

"  Oh  !  eet  ees  ferry  goot,  so  far ; 
let  'im  say  'is  funny  word.     He 
U 
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shall  come  in  for  no  sheeling  at  all, 
eef  he  weel  geeve  hees  body  for 
make  exper'ment." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Jack;  "I'll 
rather  go  back  to  the  old  faith,  and 
pay  four  bob." 

"  Ferry  goot,  so  far ;  but  I  need 
not  to  delarge  much  now.  You 
weel  come,  Gen'ral  and  gents — you 
weel  come  to  my  conversadzyony  ] " 

"Oh,  certainly!" 

"  Here  are  the  permits  ;"  and  he 
produced  a  bundle  of  filthy  tickets, 
and  distributed  them,  receiving 
money  "  according  to  the  old  faith." 

"  Professor,"  said  an  officer  who 
had  recently  mounted  a  popular 
hobby,  "  I  daresay  you  know  some- 
thing about  spirits  V 

The  Professor  looked  wistfully  at 
him,  but  replied,  "  Tank  you,  not 
now  ;  one  glass  wine — sherry,  per- 


"  Oh,  sherry  !  certainly  ;  but  I 
didn't  mean  that.  You  deal  in 
occult  science ;  are  you  at  all  given 
to  spiritualism?" 

"  To  all  science,  sare  ;  but  not  as 
a  professor.  In  private  I  am  ferry 
much  with  the  spirits." 

"  Major,"  whispered  the  spiritual 
officer,  "  mightn't  we  ask  him  up 
to  supper  after  the  lecture,  and 
have  a  little  spirit-rapping  1 " 

"By  all  means;"  and  the  Pro- 
fessor was  invited,  and  gladly  agreed 
to  come. 

At  the  advertised  hour  we  went 
down  en  masse  to  the  lecture-hall. 
There  was  a  good  house,  and  every- 
thing in  due  order  for  a  meeting  of 
the  sort.  Green-baize-covered  table 
on  the  platform,  tumbler  and  de- 
canter of  water,  &c.  &c.  No  Pro- 
fessor, however.  Some  time  elapsed, 
and  the  audience  began  to  express 
their  impatience  noisily  enough. 
At  last,  a  tall  wild-looking  woman, 
with  fierce  black  eyes,  came  hastily 
on  to  the  platform,  and  addressed 
the  meeting.  Her  utterance  was 
rapid  and  indistinct,  and  she  spoke 
in  much  the  same  remarkable  lingo 
as  that  favoured  by  the  illustrious 
Plotski.  This  was  the  irresistible 
scion  of  the  Kartoffels  of  Bagdad. 


She  explained  that  she  was  in 
great  distress,  that  the  Signor  had 
just  had  "  one  of  his  ep'lectic  fits," 
which  rendered  a  connected  lecture 
from  him  impossible  that  evening. 
She  hoped,  therefore,  the  audience 
would  kindly  excuse  the  omission 
of  the  theoretical  section  of  the 
entertainment,  which  was  the  Sig- 
ner's province,  and  be  satisfied 
with  those  practical  experiments 
and  demonstrations  which  were 
hers.  She  appealed  to  the  good- 
nature, &c.  <fec.,  of  a  British  au- 
dience, and  the  audience  cheered 
and  were  content. 

Thereafter,  in  accordance  with 
her  invitation,  there  was  a  rush 
upon  the  platform  of  candidates 
for  biological  treatment. 

"My  lecture,"  she  said,  "is  con- 
tained in  six  words — I  can !  I  will ! 
I  do  ! "  and  straightway  she  fell  to 
work  with  much  energy  and  success 
to  the  constraint  of  the  wills  and 
the  distortion  of  the  bodies  placed 
at  her  disposal. 

What  the  theory  of  her  opera- 
tions may  have  been,  I  know  not ; 
in  practice  they  were  very  simple. 
Having  secured  the  attention  of 
her  patient,  she  directed  him  to 
stare  fixedly  into  her  eyes  (and  a 
very  evil  pair  of  optics  they  were) 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  She 
then  superadded  a  few  mesmeric 
passes,  or  rapidly  darted  her  clench- 
ed fists  close  to  his  face,  suddenly 
unclenching  them  as  though  releas- 
ing volumes  of  compressed  magnet- 
ism. When  this  simple  treatment 
was  concluded,  she  pronounced  the 
patient  to  be  "  in  her  power,"  or 
"  under  her  control,"  which  in  the 
generality  of  cases  he  proved  to  be. 
She  then  ordered  him  to  do  her 
bidding,  inviting  and  defying  him 
to  resist  and  disobey.  In  a  short 
time  she  had  about  twenty  sub- 
jects thoroughly  under  command; 
and  the  platform  became  the  scene 
of  a  most  Bedlam-like  spectacle. 
Here  a  hapless  individual  was  to 
be  seen  working  his  arms  like  the 
sails  of  a  windmill.  There  another 
stood,  in  the  attitude  of  Ajax  defy- 
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ing  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  with 
a  sheepish  shamedness  of  face  finely 
contrasting  with  his  tragic  pose. 
Another  wagged  his  head  as  if  he 
would  have  wagged  it  off.  An- 
other hopped  violently  on  one  leg 
without  gaining  ground.  Another 
was  doubled  up  with  involuntary 
laughter.  A  church  -  warden  -  like 
person  danced  the  "  Perfect  Cure  " 
in  a  corner,  with  a  deprecating 
simper  on  his  face.  As  a  central 
figure  a  very  bashful  man  (keenly 
alive  to  his  horrible  position)  ve- 
hemently apostrophised  the  au- 
dience as  "  Ho  !  Hangelina  !  my 
hown  !  my  beloved  !  "  and  it  was 
a  curious  matter  of  speculation 
whether  the  aspirates  were  under 
his  own  control  or  supplied  by  the 
dominant  influence.  The  features 
of  the  victims,  working  with  in- 
tense spasmodic  action — their  swell- 
ing veins  and  starting  eyeballs — 
showed  that  they  were  resisting, 
though  vainly,  the  behests  of  "  the 
Irresistible/' 

Nothing  could  be  more  success- 
ful. When  the  first  batch  was  dis- 
posed of  there  was  a  call  for  more, 
and  again  and  again  there  swarmed 
on  to  the  platform  scores  of  fresh 
assailants,  anxious  to  match  their 
volitions  against  the  singular 
powers  of  the  woman.  It  must  be 
confessed  that,  on  the  whole,  she 
justified  the  title  she  had  assumed. 
At  the  close  of  her  experiments 
with  the  last  batch,  a  "  pale  head  " 
slowly  and  cautiously  introduced 
itself  at  the  door  of  exit  from  the 
platform,  behind  Madame — a  pale 
head  adorned  with  a  fez  and  gar- 
nished with  black  spectacles.  Ma- 
dame was  unconscious  of  the  ap- 
parition, but  not  so  the  audience 
generally,  who  beheld  with  breath- 
less interest  what  they  supposed  to 
be  a  premonitory  symptom  of  some 
new  diablerie,  if  not  of  the  fiend 
himself  in  proprid  persona. 

"  The  seance,"  Madame  began  to 
observe,  "must  now,  to  my  shag- 
green,  feeneesh."  The  pale  head 
here  reinforced  itself  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  villanous-looking  claw, 
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which  was  waved,  as  if  in  adieu, 
towards  us. 

"  Whaat  you  have  seen,"  con- 
tinued the  lady,  "  is  not  much,  but 
it  is  whaat  I  can  do.  The  offle 
malady  of  Saynior  Plotski  will  not 
allow  his  prisence  this  night " 

"HA!  HA!"  ejaculated  the 
head,  in  the  basso  pro/undo  of  a 
melodramatic  ruffian,  instantly 
withdrawing  itself. 

Madame  gave  a  tremendous  start 
and  looked  round,  and  a  thrill  of 
expectation  ran  through  the  au- 
dience. "The  offle  malady,"  she 
repeated,  "  of  me  iminent  hosband, 
will  not  allow  his  prisence  this 
night.  I  thank  you — farewell ;  " 
and  she  bolted  hurriedly  from  the 
platform,  and  through  the  doorway 
where  the  vision  had  displayed 
itself. 

The  audience  loudly  applauded, 
expecting  that  this  was  a  coup  de 
thedtre  to  work  them  up  ;  but  Ma- 
dame not  re-appearing,  and  the 
officials  proceeding  to  turn  out  the 
lights,  they  broke  up  mystified  and 
murmuring,  as  well  they  might. 

A  supper  had  been  prepared  in 
the  mess-room  in  honour  of  the 
savant;  and  although  it  seemed 
that  his  company  could  not  now 
be  hoped  for,  we,  with  the  adapta- 
bility to  circumstance  of  the  mili- 
tary appetite,  at  once  sat  down  to 
its  discussion.  The  conversation, 
of  course,  turned  upon  the  mysteri- 
ous Plotski  and  his  strange  appari- 
tion at  the  door  of  the  platform. 

"  My  impression  is,"  said  the 
Major,  pompously  (he  had  sudden- 
ly constituted  himself  a  biological 
authority) — "  my  impression  is  that, 
standing  where  he  was,  the  Pro- 
fessor was  exerting  a  magnetic  in- 
fluence upon  us  ;  he  was  compel- 
ling us  to  leave  the  place  without 
objecting  on  the  ground  of  an  un- 
fulfilled programme.  I  was  quite 
conscious  of  a  strange  sensation 
when  he  threw  out  his  hand." 

"But  what  did  'Ha!  ha ! ' 
mean  1 "  inquired  some  one. 

"  Ah  !  that  *  Ha  !  ha  ! '  meant — 
I  suppose  that '  Ha !  ha ! '  conveyed 
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some  impression — some — some — 
eh  ?  to  most  of  us,  eh  V 

"  My  impression,  Major,"  said  a 
pert  youngster,  "  is,  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  swindle,  and  when  it 
was  all  over,  '  Ha  !  ha  ! '  meant 
'  sold  again,'  or  words  to  that 
effect." 

"  Considering  the  success  of  the 
experiments,"  replied  the  Major, 
loftily,  "the  word  swindle  can 
scarcely  apply." 

"  My  impression,"  said  another, 
"  is,  that  the  fellow  was  beginning 
to  have  another  fit,  and  was  tele- 
graphing for  assistance." 

"  Yes,  that  would  account  for  his 
wife  hurrying  off  as  she  did." 

"At  all  events,"  I  remarked,  "  I 
don't  think  we're  losers  by  his  ab- 
sence now :  a  dirtier-looking  ruffian 
I  never  saw." 

"  Genius  has  its  eccentricities," 
said  the  Major,  sententiously. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  ever  was  at 
Moscow." 

"  Devil  a  bit." 

"  HA  !  HA !  " 

The  sound  proceeded  from  the 
doorway,  and  was  the  twin  brother 
of  the  cachinnation  lately  under 
discussion.  We  all  started,  and 
looked  towards  the  door,  where, 
sure  enough,  were  the  "  pale  head," 
the  fez,  the  black  goggles,  and  the 
waving  paw  of  the  Professor. 

"  I'm  a  lookin'  at  you !"  he  cried, 
archly  applying  his  forefinger  to 
his  nose.  "  I  hear  you  a-talkin'  of 
me.  Talk  of  the  devil !  '  devil  a 
bit.  HA!  HA'" 

"  Confound  the  fellow,  he's 
mad ! "  muttered  the  Major,  in 
great  confusion. 

"  Come  in,  Professor  ;  delighted 
to  see  you  ;  just  saying  what  a 
bore  it  was  your  not  coming,"  said 
I,  recovering  my  presence  of  mind, 
and  rising  to  receive  him. 

"  Gammon  ! "  growled  the  emi- 
nent person.  "  I  hear  you  a-carry- 
in'  on  about  me  ;  but  I'll  come  in  : 
no  malice  ;  leastways  none  a  drop 
o'  brandy  and  wa'er  won't  make  all 
right." 

The  Signor  had  apparently  ac- 


quired the  English  tongue  with 
considerable  fluency  since  the  fore- 
noon, though  perhaps  not  accord- 
ing to  the  best  models. 

"  I  hope  you've  quite  recovered 
your — your — a — a — little  attack, 
Signor  Plotski,"  said  the  Major, 
blandly,  as  the  invalid  seated  him- 
self. 

"  Ah  !  that  was  gammon  —  a 
trifle  of  the  old  enemy,  I  mean. 
I'll  take  some  medicine  though,  if 
you'll  'scuse  the  freedom." 

"  Oh  !  certainly,  certainly,"  said 
the  Major  ;  "  pray  take  every  free- 
dom." 

"  But  you  must  get  it  for  me." 

"  Certainly ;  but  what  would  you 
take  1  The  hospital  is  at  hand — a 
draught  or  a  pill  of  any  kind  1 
or " 

"Ha  !  ha  !  "  roared  the  invalid. 
"  Pills  be  d — d  !  brrandy  and  wa'rr 
to  be  sure.  Why,  man  alive  !  pro- 
fessors and  signiors  have  throats  ; 
they're  just  like  you  all ;  thirst, 
thirst,  thirst,  that's  the  d'sease — 
brrandy's  the  perfick  cure.  Get's 
a  go  o'  brrandy,  old  swivel-eye  !  " 

This  was  addressed  to  our  very 
respectable  butler,  who  had  a  slight 
obliquity  of  vision. 

"  Martin,"  said  the  Major,  in  a 
manner  intended  to  rebuke  the 
Signor  with  dignity,  "  have  the 
goodness  to  bring  a  small  glass  of 
brandy." 

"A  small  one  for  the  Gen'ral, 
cock-eye,  and  a  wopper  for  me," 
amended  the  Professor.  "  I  can't 
abide  your  timble-fulls  of  brandy, 
gents ;  they  take  no  grip  of  the 
stummick ;  what  I  likes  is  some- 
thing to  take  me  by  the  hinside, 
and  shake  me  like  a  dawg." 

We  had  now  a  pretty  fair  notion 
of  the  nature  of  the  malady  which 
had  prevented  the  Professor's  lec- 
ture. It  was  clear  that  the  great 
man  was  far  from  sober,  and  was 
in  fact  a  drunken  English  black- 
guard, Moscow,  Amsterdam,  and 
Buenos  Ayres  notwithstanding. 
At  this  juncture  the  Major  rose,  and 
muttering  something  about  "  an  en- 
gagement," left  the  room. 
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"  And  now,"  said  Plotski,  when 
lie  was  supplied  with  a  huge  beaker 
full  of  brandy  which  he  scorned  to 
dilute — "  now  that  old  Stick-in-the- 
mud's  gone,  let's  be  jolly  !  gay 
young  dogs  all;"  and  he  shoved 
back  his  fez,  and  took  off  his  gog- 
gles, thereby  fully  disclosing  a  most 
villanous  countenance  and  a  pair 
of  bleering,  blinking,  red  eyes. 

"By  the  by,"  he  continued,  "I 
don't  mind  if  I  pick  a  bit;  any 
devilled  truffles  1  No?  Well,  then, 
a  fried  hoyster  ?  None  1  '  Ang  it, 
you've  no  kweeseen,  you  coves ! 
When  I  dine  with  the  Hemperor 
at  Moscow,  he's  always  up  to  the 
mark.  'Plotski,  my  jolly  young 
waterman,'  he  says,  '  I  know  your 
'abits.  Your  tastes  are  genteel, 
but  simple  —  come  and  feed  to- 
day— taity,  taity — no  cardinals  or 
nonsense — honly  my  himperial  self 
— some  devilled  caivyhairy  and 
four  bottles  of  clo-voojo — in  the 
smoking-room.  Don't  dress.'  Oh  ! 
he's  a  wunner,  is  the  Hemperor ! 
Here's  to  him.  Hurrah !  hurrah ! " 
and  he  drained  his  tumbler  with  a 
gasp  of  satisfaction. 

"  Was  any  of  you  ever  at  Alep- 
po 1 "  he  continued. 

"Yes,"  said  Jack  Leslie,  who 
constituted  himself  the  chaffer  of 
the  mess  in  general — "  yes,  I  was 
born  there  :  were  you  ? " 

"  No,  I  wasn't  born  there :  I  aint 
a-leper.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  twig?  ah! 
ha !  ha !  ha !  not  so  dusty,  eh  ? 
ha  !  ha !  ha  !  I  wasn't  born  there, 
but  I  was  hambassador  there 
wonst." 

"  From  what  king  ? "  said  Jack. 

The  Professor  blinked  at  him  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  "If  any 
one  axes  you  the  question,  little 
pink-and-white,  you  can  say  it  was 
from  the  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands,  if  you  like.  I  won't  con- 
tradick  you,  and  you  can  say  I'm 
a  Kokasian  if  he  wants  to  know 
any  more  about  me,  and  that  I'll 
dine  with  him  the  first  fine  Sunday 
next  week." 

He  emptied  his  glass,  and  nod- 
ded at  Jack  with  his  eye  very  tight 


closed,  and  then  favoured  us  with 
an  isolated  scrap  of  intelligence. 

"  We  drank  nothink  but '  Tickly- 
Bisky,'  down  at  Aleppo — nothink  ; 
it's  strong — it  makes  me  thirsty  to 
think  of  it :  pass  the  bingo." 

"  You  seem  to  have  been  a  great 
traveller,  Professor,"  I  remarked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Professor, 
and  as  his  eye  rested  on  me,  it 
seemed  to  dilate  and  acquire  a  look 
of  puzzled  and  hazy  interest,  almost 
of  recognition. 

"  Why — damme ! "  he  stammered, 
half  rising — "  damme ! — it's — it's — 
oh  !  blow  me  tight !  here's  a  go  !  " 
Then  he  took  a  pull  at  his  liquor, 
nodded  three  times  to  me  with  an 
expression  of  drunken  wisdom,  and 
went  on, — 

"  Yes,  I've  travelled,  sir,  all 
round  the  horange — I've  seen  men 
and  manners — I  don't  mind  saying 
I've  seen  a  few  things.  I've  been 
up  the  Nigel  and  the  Cotty-Wotty. 
I've  topped  the  'Imalayas,  and  I've 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

"  The  Rocky  Mountains,  have 
you  ?  "  cried  an  ensign,  much  in- 
terested ;  "  a  poor  brother  of  mine 
went  with  an  expedition  there, 
three  years  ago,  and  he  has  never 
been  heard  of  since." 

"  His  name,  sir  ? "  cried  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

"  Wilson,"  said  the  ensign. 

"  Which  of  the  Wilsons,  sir  ? " 

"  Thomas." 

"  Thomas  Wilson— very  fair  ? " 

"  As  fair  as  I  am,"  said  the  milk- 
white  youth,  "  with  a  red  scar  on 
his  cheek." 

"  That's  the  man,  sir,"  cried  Plot- 
ski,  decidedly.  "Poor  Thomas  Wil- 
son is  no  more,  sir;  we  were  all 
starving;  drew  lots;  lot  fell  on  T. 
Wilson,  and  he  was  man-meat  in 
half  an  hour." 

"Wh — wh — wh — what  do  you 
mean  ? "  faltered  the  ensign. 

"  Why,  we  ate  him,  of  course.  I 
had  a  grill  of  him,  and  a  boil  of  him, 
and  I  had  him  cold,  and  then  we 
had  him  heated  up  and  hashed,  and 
devilish  tough  the  poor  fellow  was 
all  ways.  Give  us  the  bingo  till  I 
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wash  the  memory  of  him  off  my 
palate." 

I  am  afraid  there  was  a  shout 
of  laughter  at  this  disgusting  anec- 
dote, and  young  Wilson  fled  from 
the  room. 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  the  Signer,  "  he 
needn't  fret  —  we  all  heat  each 
hother  in  the  Rockies ; "  and  he 
plunged  into  his  tankard. 

On  emerging  therefrom  his  eye 
again  rested  on  me,  and  winked.  I 
returned  it  vaguely ;  he  then  shook 
his  head  and  gave  a  drunken  giggle. 

"  Let's  have  some  spirit-rapping, 
Professor,"  said  the  spiritualist. 

"  What  for  ? "  said  the  Professor, 
on  whom  his  repeated  draughts 
were  beginning  to  make  awful  ra- 
vages. 

"  Oh !  get  them  up,  and  ask 
them  all  sorts  of  things — secrets, 
you  know  —  you  promised  you 
would." 

"  Did  II"  said  Plotski,  "then  I'll 
keep  the  word.  Plotski's  faithful 
and  true.  I  don't  need  to  rap.  I 
don't  care  a  rap.  I'm  a  spirit  my- 
self. I  am — what  you  want  know  ? 
I  could  tell  you  all  'bout  yourselves. 
Spirits  tell  me  everything.  Tap 
me.  Blaze  away."  And  he  winked 
a  very  tight  wink  at  me  again. 

"  Tell  us  when  we'll  get  out  of 
this  abominable  quarter,"  I  said, 
rising  to  leave  the  room,  and  put- 
ting the.  question  to  cover  my  re- 
treat. 

"  Don't  go — don't  leave  us,  Thing- 
ummy," he  cried.  "  I'll  tell  you — 
sit  down — what  was  it  ] — Oh  yes  ! 

"  I'll  tell  you Now  I  could  tell 

you  'bout  yourself.  Your  name's 
B—  B—  B—  Hang  it !  Your 
name  begins  with  a  B  ;  don't  it, 
now  1 " 

"  Bravo  !  Professor ;  but  any  one 
might  have  told  you  that,"  said  I. 

"  Devil  a  bit !  You've  been  in 
India  ? " 

"  Yes,  of  course  :  but  everybody 
has." 

"  Devil  a  bit !  You've  been  in 
love."  There  was  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter, hints  of  my  condition  having 
got  abroad. 


"  Well/'  I  said,  "  every  one  has." 

"  Devil  a  bit !     You're  married." 

"  Of  course — of  course,"  I  said,  to 
humour  him. 

"  But  you  don't  hit  it  off  with  the 
missus." 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  You've  not  seen  her  for  six 
years." 

"  No,  I  certainly  haven't." 

"  Give  me  the  brandy,"  said  the 
Professor,  looking  round  the  table 
with  drunken  triumph,  "  I'll  rest 
after  that ;  I've  told  you  a  thing  or 
two."  He  took  another  tremendous 
pull :  "the  man's  interior  must  have 
been  lined  with  cast-iron. 

"  Lawyers  can  do  nothink  for  you 
like  a  clever  bird  like  me.  I'll  tell 
you  'nother  secret,  now.  You've 
paid  money  to  try  and  g'rid  of 
missus,  and  you  can't — aint  you, 
now?" 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"You've  gone  t' wrong  shop — 
this  is  sh-shop  for  you,  Bur-Burridge, 
my  boy — that's  yer  blarmed  name 
— I've  got  you  at  last."  There 
was  a  roar  of  laughter  down  the 
table,  and  the  Professor  blinked 
and  nodded  round  at  the  laughers, 
like  an  owl  surveying  a  row  of 
candles,  and  feeling  the  worse 
of  it. 

I  felt  as  if  an  electric  telegraph 
had  passed  through  my  head.  Who 
was  this  ruffian  1  Did  he  know  all 
about  Burridge]  Could  he  be  of 
any  use  1  Had  he  really  got  a 
secret  that  could  help  us  1 

I  composed  myself  and  said, 
"  Yes,  but  the  secret,  Professor  1 — 
the  secret  ?  How  am  I  to  get  rid 
of  this  confounded  wife  of  mine  ?" 

"  Ah  !  yes ;  that's  wot  you  want 
to  know — hie — of  course  ;  but  the 
terms  1 — hie — the  rowdies  1 — hie — 
the  rhino  1  the  flimsies  ?  eh,  old 
Burgage  1  What'll  ye  stand  1 " 

"  Tell  me  what  you'll  do  first." 

"  I  shay,  d'ye  remember  Garden 
Reach  1  and  Count  Smufflefrowski 
a-ridin'  through  the  desert,  eh  1  Oh 
Lor !  how  the — how  she  did  pile  it 
up  ! — hie — mounteenious — hie — I 
call  it,  oh  Lor  !  She's  a  clever  one 
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— aint  she  now,  Buggy  1  that  blarm- 
ed  wife  of  yours  1 " 

"  But  you  forget  the  secret — the 
secret." 

"  What'll  ye  give  to  b'rid  of  the 
she-male  ?  Can'dly  now,  Cap'n  1 — 
be  lib'ral." 

"If  you  put  me  in  the  way  of 
getting  rid  of  her,  if  you  give  me 
real  documents  that  will  do  that, 
I'll  give  you  a  couple  of  hundreds." 

"  'Taint  enough — I  might  be  lag- 
ged myself;  but  I'll  come  round 
and  talk  a  bit." 

He  rose  and  groped  his  way 
round  to  me,  falling  repeatedly  in 
the  transit. 

"  I'm  sick  of  the  d — d  business — 
hie — I  'ont  stand  it,  there.  I'll 
p-p-peach  for  .£250 ;  promise  me 
.£250  and  not  to  lag  me — hie — and 
I'll  p-peach  for  £250—1  will,  by 
gum !" 

"  I  promise." 

"Well,  then,  your  missus  was 
married  when  you — when  you  mar- 
ried the — hie — devil  out  in — 
in " 

"Hwhare  is  he]  Tayke  me  to 
um  !  Show  me  mee  hosband  ! " 
These  words,  bellowed  outside  the 
door,  immediately  preceded  the 
entrance  of  the  Irresistible,  who 
burst  into  the  room  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  excitement.  The  shock 
tumbled  Plotski  off  his  chair,  and 
he  remained  beneath  the  table,  con- 
cealed. "  Moighty  noice  offishers ! " 
continued  the  lady,"  moighty  p'loite 
indeed,  to  keep  a  lady  standin'  out 
foreninst  the  door  in  the  strayte, 
and  thim  blayguards  of  soldgers  to 
say  sich  things  to  the  loikes  of  me  ! 
No  admitt'nce,  was  it  ?  Will,  here 
I  am,  annyhow,  and  now,  hwhare's 
mee  hosband,  Mr  Impiddence  ] " 
and  she  fetched  Jack  Leslie  a  whack 
across  the  cheek,  which  stopped  his 
grinning.  There  was  a  very  biolo- 
gical energy  about  the  lady  certainly. 
"  Hwhare  is  he,  ye  varmints  ?"  she 
screamed. 

"  Here,"  piped  Plotski  from  his 
lair. 

"Hwhare?"  she  cried,  advanc- 
ing. 


"  Here,"  rejoined  Plotski,  raising 
his  white  sodden  face  above  the 
table — "  here — drunk  ;  and  I  shay, 
damme,  I've  done  it !  I've  done 
with  you  too,  you  blasted  witch ! 
I've  peached — I  have,  by  gum  !" 

"HwhaU"  yelled  the  woman; 
then  recovering  herself,  she  raised 
her  forefinger  menacingly,  fixed 
her  horrible  eye  on  Plotski,  and 
ejaculated,  as  it  were  an  incanta- 
tion, "  Cran-barra !  Klimpski  kho- 
bana!" 

"  Cranberry  yourself !  Give  me 
a  gi — gi — glimpse  of  the  cabana, 
and  I'll  sh — shmoke  him,"  cried 
Plotski.  "  I  tell  you  I've  done  it 
(hie) ;  I've  sold  !  Three  figures  ! — 
Two  (hie),  five,  nought !  that's  my 
price — going,  going,  gone!"  and 
his  head  came  down  with  a  bang  on 
the  table  that  made  the  glasses 
dance. 

"  He's  dronck,  jontlemen  !"  cried 
the  Irresistible ;  "  belayve  nothing 
he  says.  Come  home  at  wonst, 
Maximilian ! " 

"  I  'ont,  I  tell  ye.  I  aint  a-goin* 
to  be  'ocus-pocussed  about  the 
country — 'avin'  eclectic  -fits — and 
gammonin'  (hie)  'bout  Bagdad  and 
Leckchures — I'm  done  with  it,  I 
tell  ye.  Two  —  five  —  nought  — 
Cap'n ;  come  to  King's  'Ed  t'mor- 
row — you'll  'av  it  all  out." 

"  I'll  be  with  you  at  ten,"  I  said. 

The  woman  looked  keenly  at  me, 
and  her  countenance  changed. 

"  He's  been  telling  you  nonsense, 
sir,"  she  said.  "  You  won't  trouble 
to  come  1 " 

"  Oh !  I'll  come"  to  ask  for  the 
Signer's  health,"  I  said,  with  a 
laugh,  and  a  look  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea,  "I  only  say  this  to 
humour  him ;  I  won't  come." 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  Professor  off  the  premises  ; 
but  at  last  the  barrack-gates  fairly 
closed  upon  him  and  Madame,  and 
fainter  and  fainter  from  away  down 
the  empty  street  came  back  their 
voices — sounds  of  fierce  vitupera- 
tion, mingled  with  the  shrill  tipsy 
laughter  of  the  man. 

To  my  brother-officers  the  scene 
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had  suggested  nothing  but  the  dis- 
gusting intoxication  of  Plotski,  and 
steps,  indeed,  had  just  been  about 
to  be  taken  for  his  ejection  at  the 
moment  when  the  woman  pre- 
sented herself.  The  conversation 
which  the  Signer  had  addressed  to 
me  had  excited  no  curiosity  what- 
ever, being  set  down  simply  to  the 
maunderings  of  a  drunkard ;  so, 
after  one  or  two  little  bits  of  chaff 
about  "  getting  rid  of  that  abomin- 
able wife  of  mine,"  we  separated. 
I  had  little  doubt  now  that  I  had 
got  a  key — the  key,  in  fact — to  the 
Burridge  mystery,  which  might  un- 
lock it — which  might,  if  properly 
handled ;  but  obviously  it  was  a 
case  of  great  nicety.  The  fellow 
might  deny  everything  in  the  morn- 
ing— and  what  then  ?  He  had  been 
drunk — he  had  talked  nonsense- 
he  would  remember  nothing  about 
it.  Unfortunately  I  was  not  Bur- 
ridge.  Although  he  was  satisfied 
of  my  identity,  I  could  identify 
him  in  no  way;  even  if  I  could, 
by  what  legal  process  could  I  de- 
tain him,  or  force  him  to  repeat, 
sober,  what  he  had  stated  when 
drunk  ?  In  his  sober  moments  this 
biological  woman  would  regain  her 
ascendancy,  and  it  was  clearly  her 
object  to  keep  the  secret  which  he 
had  let  out.  That  he  had  spoken 
the  truth  I  had  no  doubt;  the 
woman's  anxiety  showed  that  at 
once.  On  recalling  Burridge's 
story  I  had  no  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying Plotski  with  the  individual 
who  had  figured  in  it,  both  in  Lon- 
don and  at  Calcutta,  as  Count  Dol- 
dorouski,  plotting  for  the  rescue  of 
Carlotta's  papa,  and  then  as  Bill 
Whytock,  the  rascally  brother  of 
that  infamous  woman.  That  he 
was  her  husband  I  had  now  scarcely 
a  doubt.  But  this  woman — who 
was  she  ?  Not  Carlotta,  certainly. 
Burridge's  description  of  her  did 
not  at  all  tally  with  the  character- 
istics of  the  " magnetic  lady."  Who 
was  she,  then  1  Her  interest  in 
the  business  was  a  vital  one,  clearly, 
and  a  hold  over  her  would  be  a 
most  desirable  acquisition;  but 


how  to  get  it?     Here   I  was   all 
abroad. 

Early  in  the  morning,  to  be  pre- 
pared against  all  contingencies,  I 
extracted  from  the  Major  (under 
pressure  of  the  most  tragical  repre- 
sentations of  life-and-death  busi- 
ness) a  week's  leave,  and  having 
packed  a  portmanteau,  and  mobi- 
lised myself  generally,  at  half-past 
nine  I  presented  myself  at  the 
King's  Head  and  inquired  for  Sig- 
nor  Plotski. 

"  The  Signer  started  by  the  nine 
o'clock  train,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

"  The  devil !  started  for  good 
and  all  1  took  his  baggage  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  the  lady  and  every- 
thing." 

"  But  he's  to  lecture  to-night  1 " 

"  No,  sir,  the  lady  got  a  telegram, 
she  said  (she  was  out  early),  that 
called  them  away.  But  they're  to 
be  back  on  Monday,  to  give  the 
second  lecture." 

"  Where  did  they  go  to  1 " 

"  Can't  say,  sir,  I'm  sure ;  they 
went  to  the  train — main  line — 
that's  all  I  know,  from  giving  the 
cabman  his  orders." 

Here  was  a  checkmate.  As  I 
stood  pondering,  a  man  came  up 
to  the  door  and  said  to  the  waiter, 
"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Signer  Plot- 
ski — I  won't  detain  him  a  moment ; 
say  it's  about  the  lighting  the  hall 
for  this  evening." 

"  But  he's  gone,"  said  the 
waiter. 

"  Gone  ?  where  1 "  cried  the  man, 
turning  white. 

"  Can't  say,  sir ;  he's  gone, 
though." 

"  Oh  the  swindler  !  oh  the 
scoundrel  !  oh  the  blackguard  ! 
done  me  out  of  a  five-pound  note 
as  clean  as  a  whistle." 

"  How's  that  1 "  asked  the  waiter. 

"  Why,  I  let  him  the  room  for 
two  nights  at  £5  a-night,  and  was 
fool  enough  not  to  take  the  pay- 
ment in  advance." 

"  Oh  !  if  you're  the  gentleman 
that  owns  the  hall,"  said  the  waiter, 
"  it's  all  right ;  he  left  a  message 
for  you  that  they're  to  be  back  to 
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lecture  on  Monday,  and  you're  to 
be  sure  to  have  the  hall  in  order 
and  send  out  the  advertisements." 

"That's  a  business-like  swin- 
dler !  Hall  ready  !  advertisements 
out !  chuck  good  money  after  bad  ! 
very  likely — the  infernal  scoun- 
drel !  " 

An  idea  occurred  to  me — a  bril- 
liant one  I  thought — and  I  said, 
"  I  have  a  very  strong  reason  for 
wishing  to  get  hold  of  this  fellow 
too  ;  now,  suppose  we  can  find  out 
where  he's  gone,  we  might  tele- 
graph to  the  police  to  arrest  him  ; 
your  charge  is  quite  strong  enough." 

"  But  where  has  he  gone  ? " 

"  Well,  we  can  try  at  the  sta- 
tion ;  they  are  a  remarkable  enough 
looking  couple ;  the  booking-clerk 
or  some  of  the  porters  may  have 
noticed  their  destination/' 

Down  we  went  accordingly  to 
the  station,  the  lessee  of  the  hall 
cursing  and  swearing  all  the  way. 
"  I  could  have  told  you  he  was  a 
blackguard,"  he  said,  "  and  not  to 
be  trusted  \  but  he  had  such  a  good 
house  last  night,  I  never  dreamt 
of  his  going  before  he  had  a  second 
haul.  I  can't  understand  it.  It's 
just  my  luck." 

We  had  no  sooner  described  the 
party  to  the  booking-clerk,  than  he 
said  :  "  Oh  !  you  mean  the  lecturer 
and  his  wife  ?  Yes,  I  can  tell  you 
about  them :  they  booked  to  Lon- 
don." 

"Sure?" 

"  Certain ;  I  noticed  it,  because  I 
meant  to  go  back  to  the  lecture 
to-night." 

"When  is  their  train  due  in 
London." 

"Three  o'clock." 

"  Bravo !  there's  lots  of  time. 
Come,  let  us  go  to  the  police  sta- 
tion." And  in  half  an  hour  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Signor  at  King's 
Cross,  he  would  find  an  escort 
waiting  to  conduct  him  to  Govern- 
ment lodgings  for  the  night. 

I  then  telegraphed  to  Burridge 
at  Aldershot  to  meet  me.  in  town 
— and  to  my  agent,  who  had  taken 


the  case  in  hand  some  time  before, 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  I  was  myself  rattling  away 
to  London  in  the  express  train  due 
at  4.30. 

I  found  Burridge  and  the  law- 
yer already  waiting  for  me  at  the 
hotel.  At  the  station  I  had  heard 
of  Plotski's  safe  arrest. 

Adolphus  was  nearly  mad  with 
excitement.  It  was  a  quaint  study 
to  observe  this  plunger  of  elephan- 
tine stolidity  prancing  about  the 
room  like  a  maniac,  tearing  his 
hair  and  almost  foaming  at  the 
mouth.  One  moment  in  rapture  at 
the  thought  of  release,  shaking  me 
by  the  hand,  and  slapping  the  law- 
yer on  the  back  ;  the  next  full  of 
doubt  and  fear,  then  breathing 
the  most  murderous  sentiments 
against  Plotski :  "  I  would  have 
killed  him,  Donald,  if  I  had  been 
you — strangled  the  hound  on  the 
spot.  How  on  earth  did  you  keep 
your  hands  off  him  ? " 

"  It's  a  good  case,"  said  the  law- 
yer— "  it's  a  fairly  good  case  ;  the 
grand  piece  of  luck  is  having  him 
in  confinement ;  away  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  woman,  we  have 
some  chance  of  getting  the  truth 
out  of  him.  I  will  arrange  to  get 
access  to  him  to-morrow  morning, 
in  the  police  cell,  on  the  plea  of 
getting  his  evidence  in  an  impor- 
tant case.  And  I  think,  I  do 
think,  Captain  Bruce,"  he  continu- 
ed, glancing  at  Burridge,  who  was 
at  the  moment  going  through  the 
motions  of  putting  Doldorouski's 
head  "  in  chancery,"  "  if  you  were  to 
continue  to  personate  your  friend, 
and  come  with  me  in  that  capacity, 
it  would  be  better.  Captain  Bur- 
ridge's  excitement  might  destroy 
it  all." 

"  How  say  you,  Adolphus  ?  shall 
I  go  for  you?"  said  I. 

"Ugh  !"  sobbed  Dolly,  throwing 
himself  down  with  a  sob  of  exhaus- 
tion after  his  strong  pantomime. 
"  Yes,  Donald,  it  would  be  better; 
I  couldn't  answer  for  myself.  I'm 
a  good-natured  bird  generally,  but, 
hang  it,  seven  years  of  purgatory, 
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and  served  out  by  this  fiend  !  I'd 
be  at  him,  I  suspect.  You'd  better 
go."  And  so  it  was  agreed. 

"Mrs  Burridge  is  in  London, 
herself,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Oh !  hang  it,  man,  don't  call 
the  devil  by  my  name  !  " 

"The  alleged  Mrs  Burridge,  I 
should  say ;  it  will  simplify  matters. 
Perhaps  a  warrant  for  her  arrest 
might  be  obtained." 

"Well,"  said  Dolly,  "I'd  rather 
not,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  I  owe 
her  no  kindness,  certainly,  but  I 
don't  want  all  the  newspapers  to  be 
full  of  me  and  my  adventures." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  can't  be  helped  ; 
if  the  man  confesses  that  he  is  her 
husband,  and  also  his  connivance  at 
her  bigamous  marriage,  he  must  be 
indicted  of  course." 

"We  must  see  what  turns  up 
at  the  interview  with  him  in  the 
morning." 

Permission  having  been  obtained 
to  visit  Plotski  (who  had  been  re- 
manded pending  the  arrival  of  the 

lessee  from  M )  in  his  cell,  the 

lawyer  and  I  went  thither  about 
eleven  o'clock  next  forenoon. 

We  found  the  wretch  lying  on 
a  bench,  looking  horribly  haggard 
and  ill,  apparently  verging  on  that 
condition  popularly  known  as  "  the 
horrors."  He  started  up  with  an 
oath  when  we  came  in.  "  What ! 
more  troubles !  more  people  to 
swear  me  a  thief  !  D — n  you,  Bur- 
ridge !  it's  you.  I  hate  you — you've 
plagued  my  life  out.  Curse  your 
secret,  our  secret,  her  secret.  Fifty 
pounds  a-year  !  ha  !  ha  !  and  chain- 
ed to  a  tiger-ess  !  It  aint  worth  it ; 
blowed  if  it  is.  I'll  peach — here 
goes  !  —  listen  to  me  peaching, 

gents.  Once  on  a  time there 

was — ha  !  ha  !  don't  you  wish  you 
may  get  it  1 "  and,  with  an  insane 
laugh,  he  sat  down  and  put  his 
head  between  his  hands.  Presently 
he  began  to  writhe  and  groan  and 
cry  out. 

"  Oh  God  !  it  burns — it  burns — 
it's  splitting  —  it's  bursting  —  it's 
blowing  up !  Catch  hold  of  me, 
some  one — quick  !  save  me  !  "  and 


down  he  fell  on  the  floor  in  a  fit. 
We  got  the  surgeon  at  once,  who 
brought  him  round  with  some  strong 
application. 

"You  can't  possibly  speak  to 
him  now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  sur- 
geon. 

"  It's  of  vital  importance,"  said 

JL« 

"  I  can't  help  it ;  he's  in  a  very 
critical  state — he  is  unfit  to  be  spo- 
ken to.  I  shall  give  him  a  quiescent 
now ;  towards  evening  you  may 
come  back,  and  if  it  is  at  all  per- 
missible, you  shall  have  access  to 
him  then." 

This  was  a  terrible  contretemps. 
He  might  not  be  visible  that  night, 
but  he  might  be  well  enough  to 
appear  in  court  next  day.  The  les- 
see would  have  arrived  by  that 
time,  the  case  might  be  settled  with- 
out imprisonment,  and  the  Signor 
would  be  out  of  our  control,  and 
able  to  take  himself  off  to  Bagdad, 
Moscow,  Aleppo,  or  the  "  Cotty- 
Wotty."  We  had  really  nothing 
tangible  to  go  upon — nothing  but 
his  own  drunken  utterances. 

An  idea  occurred  to  the  lawyer, 
and  in  accordance  with  it  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  lessee,  begging  him 
to  delay  his  arrival  in  town  for 
another  day,  and  promising  that 
his  interests  should  not  suffer 
thereby. 

On  presenting  ourselves  at  the 
police  station  in  the  evening,  the 
surgeon  said,  after  some  hesitation, 
that  we  might  see  the  man  for  a 
very  short  time.  "  He's  quite  quiet 
and  rational  now,  but  you'll  find 
him  in  a  very  low  state,"  he  added, 
"  and  don't  stay  long  with  him." 

Certainly  the  Signor  was  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state.  "  Can't  you 
let  a  poor  devil  alone  ?  "  he  cried ; 
"  let  me  alone,  to  go  off  the  'ooks 
in  peace." 

"  No,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the 
lawyer,  quietly,  "  you're  not  going 
off  the  hooks ;  and  if  you  were,  it 
would  be  all  the  better  for  you  to 
do  the  right  thing  once  in  your  life. 
We  shan't  trouble  you  long.  You 
gave  the  Captain  here  some  infor- 
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mation  the  other  night  at  M ; 

it  was  sufficient  for  us,  but  it  would 
save  trouble  and  expense  if  you 
would  be  a  little  more  explicit. 
Come  now,  my  good  fellow,  out  with 
the  whole  story." 

"  Can't  you  let  a  poor  devil  alone, 
and  not  come  a-badgerin'  and  a- 
batin'  him  in  prison  1 " 

"  No,  Whytock — not  at  all ;  we 
don't  mean  to  let  you  alone  till 
we've  got  it  out  of  you." 

"  You'll  get  nothing  out  of  me," 
he  said,  doggedly. 

"  Oh  yes !  we  shall,"  cried  the 
lawyer,  fumbling,  with  a  very  high 
action,  for  a  note-book  in  his  breast- 
pocket, which,  when  produced,  he 
affected  to  study.  "  We  know  more 
than  you  think,  my  good  man — a 
ve — ry  great  deal  more.  It  would 
save  you  trouble  if  you  helped  us 
to  the  rest — trouble,  and  perhaps 
severe  punishment.  Just  to  show 
you  that  you  are  in  our  power,  I 
may  mention  that  we  know  things 
about  you  that  you  would  hardly 
like  the  police  to  know,  for  in- 
stance ;  so  you'd  better  try  to  be 
obliging."  The  lawyer  threw  this 
fly  as  a  pure  speculation,  but  seeing 
that  it  "  rose  "  Mr  Whytock  by  the 
agitation  of  his  countenance,  he 
followed  it  by  a  second  and  a 
bolder  one,  which  might  have  ruin- 
ed the  whole  plan  of  attack.  "  Let 
me  see,"  he  continued,  turning  over 
the  pages  of  the  note-book  as  if  try- 
ing to  light  on  a  date  somewhere 
therein  recorded — "let  me — see; 
at  the  time  you  were  in  Cal — cutta 
— you — had — been  married  to — the 
woman  calling  herself  —  Carlotta 
Seymour — just " 

"  Who  told  you  that  1  who  says 
that?"  cried  the  fellow,  in  great 
agitation. 

"  Never  mind,  my  man — you  had 
been,  as  I  say,  married " 

"  It's  a  lie  !  "  screamed  the  man  : 
"  no  one  can  prove  it ;  I  defy  'em 
to " 

"  Gently,  gently ;  perhaps  you'll 
deny  next  that  Carlotta  had  been 
married  before  ;  you  see  we've  got 
facts,  my  man,  and  means  that  you 


don't  dream  of ;  it's  no  good  your 
denying  things." 

"  Cuss  your  facts ;  because  she 
was  married,  'taint  necessary  that  / 
was  married  to  her,  is  it  1  I  aint 
a-goin'  to  deny  anything  about  her 
— why  should  1 1  confound  her  ! 
I've  kep'  her  secret ;  but  she  don't 
pay  up  half  :  fifty  pound  a-year  to 
be  chained  to  a  tiger-ess  that  watches 
every  drop  I  drink  and  every  word 
I  say,  and  'unts  me  and  makes  a 
hass  of  me  with  her  spyin'  and  pry- 
in',  'occussin'  about  in  black  bar- 
nacles, and  callin'  myself  a  count 
and  a  signer — fifty  pound  a-year 
don't  pay  for  that  kind  of  game. 
I  don't  care  a  blow  about  her — 
not  I.  I'll  be  free,  I  will,  by  gum  ! 
and  I'll  drink  wot  I  please  and 
w'ere  I  please,  and  say  wot  I  think ; 
d — n  her  heyes  ! " 

"Quite  right — quite  right;  and 

you  married  her I  mean,  she 

married  in  the  year — let  me  see — 
where  is  it  1 "  and  the  lawyer  scru- 
tinised his  notes  again. 

"  Oh !  she  married — /  can  tell  you 
the  year  and  the  month,  too,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  Fifty-three  was 
the  year — September  was  the  month 
— Pan  eras  was  the  church — and  Tom 
Finney  was  the  man.  Tom  Finney 
was  carpenter  at '  the  Surrey ; '  she 
was  hactin'  there  then.  I  was  a 
pal  of  Tom's,  I  was.  I  was  at  the 
weddin',  I  was.  I  see  them  register 
in  the  vestry.  Her  name's  Hanne 
Mole,  but  she  chucked  up  the  Mole, 
and  called  herself  Carlotta  Seymour, 
which  she  registered.  The  Surrey 
people,  they  know  the  whole  thing 
— the  whole  apothek.  Tom  Finney 
and  she  didn't  square  it.  '  She's  a 
bad  lot,  Bill,'  says  he  to  me  one 
day,  '  and  my  name's  Walker.  I'll 
have  nothink  more  to  say  to  her,' 
says  he.  *  She's  robbed  our  land- 
lord,' says  he  ;  '  and  she's  a  reg'lar 
vagabone.  I  turn  her  off,'  says  he  ; 
'the  landlord  says,  to  give  her  a 
chance,  he'll  be  dark  about  the  rob- 
bery— that's  his  look-out ;  she  may 
go  to  the  devil  for  me,  and  I'll  never 
see  her  again,'  says  Tom.  Well,  she 
changed  her  theatre,  and  got  on  like 
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winkin'.  She's  a  clever  one,  she  is ; 
and  she  got  on  to  the  tune  of  twenty 
pound  a-week  once.  I  got  back  in 
the  world — lost  my  berth  at  the 
Surrey,  and  was  'ard  up — starvin'  I 
was ;  so  I  thinks,  '  I've  a  pull  over 
yon  one  along  o'  the  robbery/  thinks 
I,  '  and  I'll  go  and  look  my  lady 
up/  So  I  went  and  saw  her. 

"  'Wot  d'ye  want,  you  disrep'ible- 
lookin'  hobjick  ? '  says  she  to  me, 
quite  'aughty. 

"  '  Money,'  says  I,  '  and  money 
I'll  have/ 

"  '  Police  ! '  she  cries. 

"'Don't  'oiler,'  says  I,  'or  I'll 
split  to  your  manager  about  your 
robbin'  old  Pobjoy's  till/ 

"  Down  she  sat,  quite  pale,  and 
gev  me  a  tenner. 

"  '  I'll  take  it  in  the  mean  time,' 
says  I,  '  and  I'll  hold  my  tongue 
purvisionally/ 

"After  that  I  was  a  good  deal 
about  her,  getting  fivers  and  such- 
like, now  and  again. 

"  '  Here  again  ! '  she  used  to  cry, 
when  I  came  in. 

"  '  Yes,J  I  used  to  say, '  I've  come 
to  get  some  glue  for  my  tongue/ 

"  There  was  a  woman  (my  tiger- 
ess),  Kitty  Colooney ;  she  was  a 
dresser,  and  a  bit  of  a  hactress,  and 
a  bit  of  a  dancer,  and  a  bit  of  a  lot 
o'  other  things  too.  She  was  a 
clever  one,  but  thirsty.  She  was 
useful  to  Carlotta,  and  when  she 
got  on  in  the  world,  went  to  stay 
with  her,  doing  odd  turns  for  her, 
— rehearsing  now  and  again,  mak- 
inj  her  clothes,  and  suchlike;  her 
maid,  she  called  her  then,  but  she 
was  her  pal,  too,  all  the  same. 

"  I  kep'  company  with  Kitty  for 
a  bit,  then,  and  she  says  to  me, 
'You've  a  pull  over  the  missus, 
Bill,'  says  she ;  '  but  go  halves,  and 
I  think  I'll  be  able  to  get  a  bigger 
screw  on  some  day/ 

"  '  Agreed,'  says  I,  and  it  was  so. 

"  Kitty  had  good  sharp  ears  and 
good  sharp  eyes,  and  before  long 
she  comes  to  me  and  tells  me  that 
the  missus  is  workin'  up  to  a  second 
marriage  with  a  hass  of  a  hofficer 
(you,  my  fine  feller),  and  that  here 


would  be  a  screw  and  no  mistake  ; 
and  it  was  so.  Soon  after,  Car- 
lotta takes  herself  hoff  to  Ingia, 
'untin'  this  youngster  (you,  you 
know) ;  and  Kitty  persuades  her 
to  let  her  go  out,  and  be  '  useful  to 
her,  and  better  herself/  as  she  said ; 
and  she  hadn't  been  away  four 
months  when  Kitty  writes  and 
tells  me  that  the  game's  played, 
the  missus  married,  and  the  screw 
on  tight  and  sure,  and  it  was  so. 

"  Kitty  got  a  pot  of  money  to  be 
quiet,  and  behaved  on  the  square 
to  me  at  first ;  but  that  didn't  last, 
and  I  had  to  go  to  Calcutta  myself 
to  look  after  her.  I  soon  let  my 
lady  know  that  I  hadn't  come  all 
that  way  for  tenners  and  fivers,  and 
I  did  get  a  pretty  tall  figure  out  of 
her. 

"  Then  the  banker  turned  rusty, 
and  you  came  down,  and  I  nearly 
split,  being  partially  tight,  you  re- 
member; and  then  you  paid  me 
hoff.  I  went  'ome  then,  and  Car- 
lotta promised  me  wot  she  could 
give  in  the  way  of  tips,  and  fifty 
pound  a-year. 

"  I  was  at  her  pretty  hoften  for 
tips,  and  so  was  Kitty,  I  expect ; 
for  at  last  she  got  desp'rate,  and 
she  writes  to  me,  and  she  says  to 
Kitty,  '  My  life's  a  burden  along  o' 
you  two,  and  I'll  give  myself  up — 
I  will,  and  I  swear  it — unless  you 
make  a  bargain  with  me  to  keep 
together  and  keep  each  hother 
quiet,  and  take  your  annuities — 
Kitty  a  'undred,  and  you  fifty — and 
bother  me  no  more  for  your  per- 
quisicks,  as  you  call  'em/ 

"  Well,  we  'ad  to  make  the  bar- 
gin,  and  we've  kep'  together,  and  a 
fine  dog's  life  it's  been.  Kitty's 
father  'ad  been  a  biologist,  and 
a  mesmerist,  and  a  conjuror,  and 
hother  things ;  and  Kitty 'ad  learned 
the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  got  'old 
of  a  leckchure  of  her  guv'nor's. 
'  We'll  set  up  byologisin/  says  she; 
'  it'll  pay  like  fun,  if  you'll  keep  the 
muzzle  on  that  big  mouth  of  yours. 
You'll  spout  the  leckchure  in  a  wig 
and  barnacles,  and  I'll  work  the 
hother  horacle,  which  I  can  do/ 
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And  she  can,  for  her  gov'nor  'd  put 
her  up  to  all  the  devilment,  and  all 
the  tricks  ;  and  so  we  did  set  up  ; 
but  I'm  sick  of  it,  and  I'm  sick  of 
'er,  and  I've  peached,  and  I'll  be 
drunk  for  a  year,  if  I  like.  That's 
the  whole  go.  And  just  you  get 
me  out  o'  pris'n  now,  and  'and  me 
over  the  flimsies,  as  per  contrack 
— two,  five,  nought." 

"  I  daresay  that  can  be  ar- 
ranged," said  the  lawyer :  "  if  we 
find  you've  told  the  truth,  we'll  pay 
the  small  debt  for  you,  and  get  the 
charge  withdrawn.  As  to  the  sum 
you  mention,  I  can  say  nothing 
about  that  till  I  see  Captain  Bur- 
ridge." 

"  Well,  use  your  eyes,  and  look 
at  'im  now,  and  talk  away  —  no 
cer'mony  with  me — I  aint  proud,  I 
aint." 

"  You  mistake  :  this  is  not  Cap- 
tain Burridge,  but  his  friend." 

"  Oh  !  Walker — oh  !  gammon — 
oh !  you  'aven't  got  a  nerve,  I  don't 
think.  'Cause  I've  got  on  barnacles, 
that  aint  to  say  there's  a  lot  o'  green 
in  the  white  of  my  eye,  is  it  1 " 

Declining  to  discuss  this  optical 
question,  or  to  argue  out  the  point 
of  my  identity,  we  left  Mr  Whytock 
to  his  prison  meditations. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  1 "  said 
I  to  the  lawyer,  as  we  left  the  police 
office. 

"  Think  of  it  ? "  said  he ;  "  I  think 
excellently  of  it." 

"  But  do  you  believe  his  story  1 " 

"  I  believe  there  is  enough  of 
truth  in  it  to  serve  our  turn  ;  and 
we  have  been  singularly  lucky  in 
getting  it  out  of  him.  Depend  up- 
on it,  he's  committed  some  crime; 
— it  was  my  haphazard  hint  that  we 
knew  something  against  him  inde- 
pendent of  this  business  that  made 


him  begin  to  be  communicative  ; 
and  of  course  his  nervous  state  was 
all  in  our  favour." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  next,  then  ?" 

"  NexU"  said  the  lawyer,  hailing 
a  cab — "  the  Surrey  Theatre,  of 
course  ;  we  must  unearth  this  Tom 
Finney." 

"  I  believe  we  have  just  left  Tom 
Finney,"  said  I. 

"Very  well,  we  must  identify 
him  as  such.  All  we  want  to  prove 
is  that  the  man  who  married  the 
soi-disant  Mrs  Burridge  was  alive  at 
the  end  of  '57  ;  whether  his  name 
was  Whytock,  or  Finney,  or  Plotski 
matters  not  a  jot." 

But,  to  my  surprise,  we  found 
from  the  officials  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre  a  confirmation  of  Why- 
tock's  statement,  so  far. 

Carlotta  in  1851-53  had   been 
at  that  theatre.      In  the 


latter  year  she  was  believed  to  have 
married  one  of  the  stage  carpenters, 
Thomas  Finney  by  name.  They 
must  have  quarrelled  and  separated 
shortly  after,  however ;  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  living  together,  or 
even  on  speaking  terms,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  about  which  time  she 
left  the  theatre,  and  took  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Adelphi — Finney 
continuing  at  the  Surrey  without 
intermission  till  '62. 

I  had  done  injustice  to  Signor 
Plotski,  then,  it  seemed  ;  but  what 
had  become  of  Mr  Finney  1  He 
had  changed  his  theatre,  but  the 
reigning  carpenter  knew  his  ad- 
dress ;  and  we  were  en  route  again 
in  half  an  hour,  in  quest  of  his 
lodgings. 

"  Nothing  like  striking  while  the 
iron  is  hot,"  said  the  lawyer,  rub- 
bing his  hands.  "  We'll  have  the 
case  completed  before  night." 
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NEW  ZEALAND  AND  ITS   GOLD-FIELDS. 


NOT  the  least  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  world's  history  —  eventful 
though  they  be — is  the  wonderful 
change  wrought  in  many  of  the 
countries  bordering  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  the  discovery  of  gold- 
fields.  Commencing  with  those  of 
California  in  1848 — which,  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  trans- 
formed a  large  territory,  inhabited 
only  by  Indians  and  rancheros, 
into  populous  states  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union — discoveries  were  succes- 
sively made  in  British  Columbia, 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  New 
Zealand,  and  Queensland,  and,  to  a 
small  extent,  in  Tasmania.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  gold-fields  of  New 
Zealand  that  we  purpose  devoting 
our  attention  in  this  paper,  on  ac- 
count of  the  surprising  richness  of 
the  latest  discoveries  in  that  colony, 
and  of  their  being  little  known  to 
the  public  at  home;  and  because 
we  have  likewise  something  to  say 
of  the  natural  features  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  "  Britain  of 
the  South,"  as  it  has  been  aptly 
termed. 

New  Zealand  possesses  attractions 
for  the  colonist  and  the  traveller 
such  as  no  other  British  possession 
can  rival.  With  the  finest  climate 
on  the  globe,  large  tracts  of  well- 
watered  fertile  soil,  inexhaustible 
forests  of  splendid  timber,  and  great 
mineral  wealth — the  Alpine  range  of 
the  South  Island,  with  its  immense 
glaciers,  and  the  extraordinary 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  North 
Island,  present  objects  of  interest 
for  the  scientific  tourist  or  the  lover 
of  nature  which  will  amply  repay  a 
voyage  to  the  antipodes.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  visiting  this 
colony  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
remarkable  analogy  between  it  and 
its  parent,  Great  Britain.  Its  insu- 
lar position  and  spacious  harbours, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  vari- 
ous centres  of  population  being  cut 


off  from  communication  with  each 
other  by  land,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  intervening  mountains, 
all  operate  to  make  New  Zealand 
at  some  future  day  a  great  maritime 
country;  and  though  the  climate 
is  not  so  bracing  as  that  of  the 
British  Isles,  it  is  yet  free  from  the 
enervating  heat  of  Australia  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  long  ice-bound 
winter  of  Canada  on  the  other. 

But  not  only  is  New  Zealand 
especially  attractive  to  the  emigrant 
and  to  the  traveller,  there  is  also 
much  in  this  colony  to  interest  the 
politician  and  the  philanthropist, 
for  here  is  now  being  worked  out 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  civilisation — a  problem  of  which 
the  solution  is  far  from  being  ar- 
rived at,  which  presents  every  day 
some  new  and  unforeseen  compli- 
cation, but  which  the  enlightened 
principles  of  the  present  age  declare 
ought  to  be  solved.  The  conditions 
of  this  problem  were :  On  the  one 
hand,  a  large  and  fertile  territory, 
very  sparsely  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
savages,  who  lived  only  about  the 
shores,  or  on  the  banks  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  leaving  immense  tracts 
of  valuable  land  unoccupied  and 
waste — their  chief  occupation  being 
waging  war  upon  each  other,  while 
the  most  revolting  cannibalism  and 
other  atrocities  prevailed.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  vigorous  European 
race  seeking  for  lands  wherein  to 
locate  its  surplus  population,  and 
diffuse  the  blessings  of  civilisation 
and  Christianity  among  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants.  How  to  ac- 
complish this  great  end  —  how  to 
occupy  the  wastes  of  this  fine  coun- 
try with  a  civilised  people,  to  change 
this  fertile  wilderness  into  cultivat- 
ed provinces,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  avoid  the  lamentable  conse- 
quences which  have  hitherto  result- 
ed in  similar  instances — the  gradual 
decay  and  extinction  of  "the  abo- 
riginal race — is  the  roblem  which 
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is  now  being  attempted  to  be 
solved  in  New  Zealand,  though  as 
yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  but 
little  success. 

The  first  recorded  discovery  of 
gold  in  New  Zealand  took  place  in 
1852 — the  year  following  that  in 
Australia — when  a  small  quantity 
was  found  at  Coromandel,  a  harbour 
about  thirty  miles  from  Auckland. 
After  being  worked  for  some  months, 
the  place  was  abandoned ;  but  after 
an  interval  of  a  few  years  it  was 
again  taken  up,  and  a  little  gold  is 
still  being  obtained  there  from  deep- 
lying  quartz-reefs.  Until  1867,  this 
was  the  only  place  in  the  North 
Island  where  gold  was  worked ;  but, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  latest, 
and  in  all  probability  the  most 
valuable,  of  the  New  Zealand  gold- 
fields,  has  recently  been  opened  up 
not  far  from  there.  The  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  South  Island  com- 
menced in  1854,  when  it  was  found 
in  a  small  quantity  in  Nelson 
province,  at  Massacre  Bay,  where 
Tasman,  the  discoverer  of  New 
Zealand,  anchored  his  ships,  and  so 
named  the  roadstead  from  several 
of  his  men  having  been  killed  there 
by  the  natives.  It  was  not  till  1857, 
however,  that  the  gold  was  regularly 
worked,  but  during  the  following 
year  nearly  £  100,000  worth  was 
exported  from  thence.  This  local- 
ity has  not  proved  rich  enough  to 
attract  many  people,  though  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  gold  is  still  obtained. 

A  long  chain  of  mountains  of 
considerable  height  traverses  the 
South  Island,  forming  an  Alpine 
range  or  backbone  extending  along 
its  whole  length,  and  towering  up 
in  some  places  to  an  altitude  of 
from  10,000  to  13,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  mountain-chain  lies 
close  to  the  western  coast,  to  which, 
in  some  places,  its  spurs  extend; 
and  nowhere  is  there  more  than  some 
twenty  miles  of  densely-wooded 
land  intervening  between  the  shore 
and  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  range,  the  fea- 
tures of  the  country  are  very  differ- 
ent, consisting  of  open  undulating 


land  and  extensive  grassy  plains,  tra- 
versed by  broad  and  rapid  streams. 
In  this  open  hilly  country  lie  the 
famous  Otago  gold-fields,which  were 
discovered  in  1861,  when  diggers 
came  flocking  to  that  province 
from  Australia  and  California,  and 
the  stream  of  emigration  from  the 
mother  country  increased  rapidly. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  the  "Golden  Age" 
of  the  colony,  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  term,  though  it  was  far  from 
being  so  figuratively ;  for  in  the 
previous  year  the  disastrous  native 
war  had  broken  out,  which — com- 
mencing at  Taranaki  about  the 
disputed  ownership  of  the  famous 
Waitara  block  of  land — continued, 
with  little  intermission,  through  the 
Waikato,  Tauranga,  Wanganui,  and 
east-coast  campaigns,  to  the  close  of 
1866. 

The  Otago  gold-fields  extend  in- 
land as  far  as  the  lakes;  and  one 
of  the  townships,  Queenstown,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Wakatipu.  This  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  lies  between  ranges  of  lofty 
mountains,  which  are  snow-clad  in 
winter;  and  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  stands  Mount  Earnslaw,  rear- 
ing its  white  crest  far  above  the 
snow-line  to  a  height  of  over  9000 
feet,  with  a  magnificent  glacier 
clinging  to  its  rugged  sides,  and 
stretching  down  towards  the  lake. 
Strikingly  beautiful  is  the  view  up 
the  lake,  looking  towards  this  hoary 
giant;  and  seen,  as  we  saw  it,  at 
the  close  of  a  hot  summer,  when 
the  hills  on  either  side  were  free 
from  snow,  and  the  dark  birch- 
woods  upon  their  slopes  were  re- 
flected from  the  calm  surface  of 
the  lake,  while  the  mountain  stood 
out  in  fine  relief,  with  its  glacier- 
sides  gleaming  with  rich  colours  in 
the  sunshine — it  was  a  picture  not 
to  be  forgotten.  The  only  quartz- 
reefs  in  Otago  are  situated  in 
this  neighbourhood,  not  far  from 
Queenstown,  but  accessible  only 
by  a  bridle-track  over  the  moun- 
tains, which  in  winter  is  most  diffi- 
cult of  passage  from  snow  and  ice. 
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The  machinery  for  crushing  the 
quartz,  as  well  as  all  supplies,  has 
to  be  conveyed  to  "  Skipper's,"  as 
the  place  is  called,  on  the  backs  of 
pack-horses;  and  a  hard  life  the 
miners  lead  in  this  out-of-the-way 
bleak  place.  With  the  above  excep- 
tion, the  Otago  gold-fields  are  allu- 
vial surface  -  diggings,  and,  conse- 
quently, not  of  a  character  to  be- 
come a  settled  industry,  like  regu- 
lar mining.  Therefore  when,  in 
1864,  a  very  rich  district  was  dis- 
covered on  the  west  coast,  large 
numbers  of  the  diggers,  attracted 
by  the  glowing  accounts  received 
from  there,  proceeded  to  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  and  Otago  fell 
off  considerably  in  population. 

Up  to  this  time  the  country  on 
the  west  side  of  the  dividing  range 
was  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few 
scattered  natives,  and  almost  un- 
known. It  possessed  no  harbours 
but  small  rivers,  with  shallow  and 
dangerous  bars  at  their  mouths,  pas- 
sable only  by  vessels  of  very  light 
draught;  and  the  enormous  ex- 
pense and  labour  necessary  to  clear 
the  land  of  its  dense  forest-growth 
would  alone  have  rendered  its  oc- 
cupation impracticable  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  A  vast  change  was, 
however,  soon  to  take  place  in  this 
respect ;  for  beneath  that  fertile  soil 
lay  hid  golden  treasures,  which, 
when  once  disclosed,  would  speedily 
cause  the  luxuriant  forest  to  be 
penetrated  and  cleared  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  inhospitable  wilder- 
ness to  become  a  populous  district. 
In  October  1859,  gold  was  first  dis- 
covered on  the  west  coast  in  Nelson 
province,  but  was  not  worked  till 
two  years  later,  and  then  only  by 
very  few  people,  chiefly  natives. 
In  1862  it  was  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Canterbury, 
but  it  was  not  until  towards  the 
end  of  1864  that  public  attention 
was  drawn  to  these  parts.  About 
this  time  several  important  disco- 
veries took  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Hokitika  river;  and 
in  the  end  of  December  the  great 
"rush"  to  the  west  coast  com- 


menced, when  thousands  of  diggers 
and  others  flocked  to  the  spot  from 
all  parts  of  the  colonies,  but  espe- 
cially from  Victoria  and  Otago. 
Fresh  discoveries  were  rapidly 
made  in  various  localities,  and  it 
became  clear  that  the  entire  coun- 
try west  of  the  dividing  range — 
extending  from  Cape  Farewell,  at 
the  entrance  of  Cook's  Straits, 
nearly  to  Milford  Sound,  with  a 
coast-line  of  350  miles  in  length — 
was  more  or  less  auriferous.  In  fact, 
diggers  have  actually  been  at  work 
here  and  there  along  the  whole  of 
this  extent. 

The  provinces  of  Nelson  and 
Canterbury  share  this  rich  gold- 
producing  country,  for  the  Otago 
boundary  joins  the  west  coast  just 
where  the  narrow  strip  of  alluvial 
land  above  described  is  terminated 
by  the  great  mountain-range  jut- 
ting into  the  sea,  The  coast-line 
of  the  two  first -mentioned  pro- 
vinces is  a  sandy  beach,  entirely 
exposed  to  the  ocean,  upon  which 
a  heavy  surf  constantly  breaks, 
rendering  landing  impossible.  But 
numerous  small  rivers  descend  from 
the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
finding  their  outlet  along  this  coast ; 
and  these,  as  we  have  said,  are  the 
only  harbours  which  nature  has 
bestowed  upon  this  rich  mineral 
district.  Of  these  streams,  the 
Buller  in  Nelson,  the  Hokitika  in 
Canterbury,  and  the  Grey,  forming 
the  boundary  between  the  two  pro- 
vinces, are  the  most  accessible  to 
the  small  vessels  which  alone  can 
cross  their  dangerous  bars ;  and  as 
there  are  also  rich  "  diggings  "  in 
the  vicinity  of  each  of  these,  the 
principal  towns  of  the  west-coast 
gold-fields  have  sprung  up  at  their 
mouths.  Hokitika — where,  in  De- 
cember 1864,  but  one  solitary  hut 
stood — at  the  time  when  we  visited 
it,  little  more  than  two  years  later, 
numbered  a  population  of  7000 
or  8000,  with  well  laid-out  streets, 
churches,  schools,  hotels,  a  large 
theatre,  and  numerous  shops,  well 
stocked  with  every  article  that  the 
capricious  taste  of  the  most  reck- 
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less  digger  could  by  any  possibility 
demand.  Added  to  these  were 
many  neat  and  comfortable  private 
residences,  with  suitable  public 
buildings,  but  all  built  of  wood. 
There  was  also  a  substantial  quay, 
alongside  of  which  we  counted  no 
less  than  six  small  steam-vessels, 
besides  a  dozen  or  so  of  coasting 
craft.  The  large  steamers  from 
Australia  have  to  anchor  in  the 
roads,  and  their  passengers  and 
cargo  are  transhipped  into  the  ri- 
ver-steamers. Greymouth,  though 
smaller  than  Hokitika,  is  a  place  of 
some  consequence,  particularly  as 
there  is  a  valuable  coal-mine  a  few 
miles  up  the  river;  and  Westport, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Buller,  is 
a  place  rapidly  rising  in  import- 
ance. Besides  these  principal  towns, 
there  are  numerous  townships  scat- 
tered about  at  the  various  localities 
where  gold  is  found  in  payable 
quantities,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  west  coast  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  was  estimated  at  about 
40,000  souls.  Since  then,  however, 
fresh  attractions  have  appeared  in 
a  very  rich  district  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  North  Island,  and 
many  restless  individuals  have  re- 
sorted thither ;  so  that  these  gold- 
fields  have  in  their  turn  suffered  a 
decrease  of  popularity,  and  Otago 
has  thus  had  its  revenge. 

The  gold  on  the  west  coast  is 
found  in  alluvial  deposits  ;  gene- 
rally a  stratum  of  shingle  and 
gravelly  clay,  underlying  the  sur- 
face vegetable  -  mould.  In  some 
places  this  gold-bearing  stuff  de- 
scends to  a  depth  of  150  feet,  but  it 
is  generally  much  nearer  the  sur- 
face. We  have  said  that  a  dense 
forest  covers  the  whole  of  this 
region,  and  the  undergrowth  is  so 
thick  that  passage  through  it  can 
only  be  effected  with  great  difficulty. 
Therefore  exploring  for  gold,  or 
"  prospecting,"  as  it  is  termed,  is 
here  a  matter  involving  much 
labour  and  hardship  ;  and  it  will 
be  long  before  the  actual  capabili- 
ties of  this  gold-field  become  deter- 
mined. Generally  speaking,  though 
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not  always,  the  gold  is  found  in 
"creeks/' — i.e.,  the  beds  of  small 
water-courses,  or  depressions  caused 
by  the  dry  beds  of  former  streams. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Every  person  intending  to 
dig  for  gold  must  take  out  a  licence, 
called  a  "  miner's  right,"  for  which 
he  pays  a  pound  per  annum,  and 
without  which  he  cannot  have  a 
"  claim  "  allotted  to  him.  The 
diggers  almost  always  work  in 
gangs — parties  of  from  two  to  eight 
men — six  being  a  common  number. 
We  will  now  suppose  such  a  party 
starting  on  a  "  prospecting  "  excur- 
sion into  the  bush.  Each  man 
carries  his  "  swag  "  or  bundle,  con- 
taining blanket,  change  of  clothes, 
and  so  many  days'  "  tucker "  or 
provisions,  all  wrapped  up  in  a 
waterproof  sheet.  Then  between 
the  different  members  of  the  party 
are  distributed  a  light  calico  tent, 
an  axe,  the  "  billy  "  or  tin  pot  for 
cooking,  and  the  digging  imple- 
ments, consisting  of  pick,  shovel, 
and  shallow  tin  dish  for  washing 
out  the  gold.  Thus  equipped,  they 
start  off  in  a  direction  previously 
agreed  upon  between  themselves, 
but  which  is  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  all  others — unless  it 
may  be  some  friendly  storekeeper 
who  has  supplied  them  with  their 
fit-out  on  credit,  and  who  looks 
for  a  good  share  of  the  result  of 
their  labour  by -and -by.  After 
many  days  of  toil,  cutting  their 
way  through  the  thick  bush,  and 
"  prospecting  "the  ground  as  they 
go,  we  will  suppose  our  party  to 
have  at  last  hit  upon  a  spot  that 
promises  well ;  for  though  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  gold  may  have  been 
found  at  every  place  where  a  "  pro- 
spect" was  tried,  it  might  have 
been  in  so  small  a  proportion  as 
not  to  be  worth  working  under 
existing  circumstances.  But  when 
a  "payable"  locality  is  hit  upon, 
the  prospectors  in  the  first  place 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  richest 
spot ;  and  after  digging  as  long  as 
their  supply  of  "tucker"  will  allow, 
they  return  to  town  with  their  rich 
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harvest,  leaving  one  or  two  of  their 
party  to  keep  the  ground  ;  and,  if 
they  find  that  the  secret  cannot 
be  longer  preserved,  they  give  the 
information  to  the  Warden  of  the 
gold-field.  That  official  then  makes 
public  the  intelligence,  and  the 
"  prospectors'  claim  "  is  awarded 
to  the  discoverers,  which  means  a 
double  allowance  of  ground  on  the 
spot  selected  by  them.  Other 
parties  now  quickly  proceed  to  the 
new  ground,  where  "  claims  "  are 
allotted  to  them  on  application — 
it  being  understood  that  a  person 
may  choose  any  spot  not  previously 
occupied  ;  and  if,  on  further  trial, 
the  place  proves  to  be  rich,  a 
"  rush  "  takes  place,  diggers  throng 
thither  from  all  parts,  a  track  is 
quickly  cut  and  made  practicable 
for  pack-horses,  the  storekeepers 
load  trains  of  these  animals  with 
supplies  of  all  sorts,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  a  can- 
vas village  has  sprung  up  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest.  Should  the 
"  diggings  "  continue  to  be  produc- 
tive, substantial  wooden  houses 
soon  take  the  place  of  the  frail  can- 
vas stores  and  grog-shops,  gaudy 
signboards  proclaim  the  attractions 
of  the  "  Ballarat  Hotel,"  the 
"Miners'  Arms/'  and  other  rival 
establishments ;  while  branch  banks 
are  started  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing the  gold  from  the  diggers,  and 
the  place  assumes  a  more  perma- 
nent appearance.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  place  turn  out, 
after  all,  not  sufficiently  rich  to 
continue  working,  it  is  condemned 
as  a  "  duffer,"  and  becomes  aban- 
doned for  some  more  promising 
locality.  Such  is  the  development 
of  one  of  the  "  diggings "  town- 
ships, which  are  all  more  or  less 
of  an  ephemeral  character,  except 
places  like  Hokitika,  which  are 
commercial  centres  and  depots  for 
supplies  to  all  parts. 

One  of  the  most  singular  prac- 
tices of  the  diggings  is  that  desig- 
nated by  the  expressive  term  of 
"shepherding."  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  party  of  prospectors  have 


been  out  for  some  time,  and  return 
for  fresh  supplies.  If  it  is  suspected 
that  they  have  come  across  some- 
thing good — either  from  its  having 
transpired  that  they  had  taken 
gold  to  the  bank,  or  from  some  un- 
guarded expression  of  one  of  the 
party — and  are  trying  to  keep  it  to 
themselves,  when  they  start  off 
again  they  are  "  shepherded,"  i.  e.t 
followed  and  watched,  until  it  is 
seen  whether  the  surmise  was  well 
founded  or  not.  Some  ludicrous 
stories  are  told  of  this  practice. 
In  one  case  it  was  suspected  that  a 
certain  individual,  who  was  an  in- 
defatigable and  successful  prospec- 
tor, had  found  a  very  rich  locality; 
and  a  large  body  of  diggers  set  out 
to  "  shepherd  "  him.  In  vain  he 
protested  that  they  were  wrong  in 
their  suspicions — they  would  not 
believe  him.  He  then  tried  to  get 
away  from  them,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  this  only  confirmed  them 
in  their  belief,  and  made  them 
more  determined  to  follow  him 
up.  His  position  now  began  to 
get  serious — days  had  passed,  and 
the  impatient  crowd  threatened  to 
"  lynch  "  him  if  he  did  not  show 
them  the  spot,  believing,  as  they 
did,  that  he  was  wilfully  mislead- 
ing them.  The  unfortunate  man 
was  at  his  wits'  end,  but  at  last  he 
led  the  way  to  the  edge  of  a  deep 
and  rapid  torrent,  and,  with  the 
energy  of  desperation,  made  a 
vigorous  leap  across  a  dangerous 
chasm,  gained  the  opposite  side, 
plunged  into  the  thick  bush,  and 
so  escaped,  leaving  the  enraged 
and  disappointed  "  shepherds  "  to 
return  whence  they  came. 

The  present  mode  of  working  an 
alluvial  gold-field  is  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  primitive  manner  in 
which  the  early  operations  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  were  carried 
on.  Then  the  soil  was  washed  out 
by  hand  in  "  cradles  "  or  "  rockers," 
involving  constant  manual  labour 
of  a  severe  description.  Moreover, 
the  operation  had  to  be  confined 
to  the  vicinity  of  water.  It  soon 
became  apparent,  however,  that  in 
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gold-digging — as  in  every  other  kind 
of  industry — organised  co-operation 
and  division  of  labour  produce  bet- 
ter results  than  the  feeble  efforts  of 
individuals  ;  and  so  companies  were 
formed  to  carry  on  operations  upon 
a  larger  scale,  and  in  a  more  syste- 
matic manner.  Works  were  con- 
structed to  carry  water  to  distant 
parts,  and  the  cradle  gave  place  to 
the  system  of  "sluicing."  Some 
of  the  water -races  are  works  of 
great  ingenuity  and  magnitude, 
costing  thousands  of  pounds  in 
their  construction.  Since  a  good 
force  of  water  is  requisite  for  the 
operation,  a  considerable  difference 
of  level  is  necessary,  and  the  water 
Las  sometimes  to  be  conveyed  a 
long  distance.  At  the  celebrated 
"  Gabriel's  Gully,"  in  Otago,  there 
are  races  forty  miles  in  length, 
winding  round  the  sides  of  hills, 
and  carried  across  valleys  by  means 
of  light  timber  aqueducts  called 
"flumes."  But  as  wood  in  that 
part  of  Otago  is  extremely  scarce, 
"  flumes  "  are  only  resorted  to  occa- 
sionally, the  race  being  generally 
led  round  the  head  of  the  valley. 
On  the  west  coast,  where  timber  is 
abundant,  "  fluming "  is  in  exten- 
sive practice,  and  the  races  are  in 
consequence  much  shorter,  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  or  ten  miles  in  length. 
At  the  Waimea  Creek,  near  Hoki- 
tika,  there  is  a  "  flume "  thrown 
across  the  valley  at  a  height  of  over 
one  hundred  feet,  which  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  40,000  feet  of 
sawn  timber  was  used.  The  chan- 
nel for  the  water  is  a  trough  made 
of  boards,  and  this  is  supported  by 
a  light  framework,  or  scaffolding  of 
poles,  constructed  with  great  inge- 
nuity. Looking  up  the  valley,  which 
is  thickly  wooded,  this  work  pre- 
sents a  most  graceful  and  elegant 
appearance,  like  a  fairy  viaduct  of 
enormous  height,  the  terminations 
being  lost  in  the  foliage  of  the  for- 
est. The  water-races  are  construct- 
ed by  companies,  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  different  claims  pay 
them  a  certain  weekly  rent,  accord- 


ing to  the  quantity  of  water  they 
use.  This  is  ascertained  by  the 
dimensions  of  the  branch  race,which 
conveys  the  water  to  the  claim  from 
the  main  aqueduct.  Some  of  the 
most  skilful  constructors  of  these 
extraordinary  works  were  unedu- 
cated men,  without  any  engineering 
knowledge  whatever.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  them  was  "Cali- 
fornia Joe,"  as  he  was  called,  who 
planned  many  of  the  finest  races  in 
Otago,  having  acquired  his  experi- 
ence in  California.  He  is  said  to 
have  gone  entirely  by  his  eye,  car- 
rying his  levels  along  with  unerring 
accuracy. 

The  process  of  sluicing  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  water  is  brought  from 
the  race  to  the  highest  level  of  the 
claim,  and  is  made  to  pour  down 
upon  the  required  spot  in  a  stream 
of  some  force.  The  "stuff  washed 
down  by  the  action  of  the  water 
falls  into  the  upper  end  of  a  long 
wooden  trough,  placed  conveniently 
for  the  purpose,  on  just  such  an  in- 
cline as  that  the  water  and  fine  earthy 
particles  run  freely  off,  leaving  only 
stones  and  gravel  behind,  in  which 
remains  the  gold,  its  weight  pre- 
venting its  escape.  One  man  stand- 
ing by  picks  out  the  larger  stones ; 
another  keeps  continually  raking 
the  stuff  about,  and  prevents  it 
from  accumulating  at  one  place. 
The  trough  has  a  double  bottom, 
with  holes  in  the  upper  one,  in 
which  the  gold  becomes  deposited. 
Once  or  twice  a-day  the  water  is 
turned  off,  and  the  gold  collected. 
Such  is  the  process  generally  at  the 
west  coast  and  other  alluvial  gold- 
fields.  But  at  Gabriel's  Gully,  sluic- 
ing is  performed  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  The  hills  on  one  side  of  this 
gully  are  auriferous  nearly  to  their 
summits,  and  the  richest  of  these, 
called  the  "Blue  Spur,"  is  being 
gradually  sluiced  away  altogether. 
The  "  wash-dirt  "—here  a  sort  of 
stiff  gravelly  blue  clay — is  under- 
laid by  a  hard  rock ;  and  in  this 
rock  channels  are  formed,  along 
which  the  stuff  is  washed  by  the 
action  of  the  water  pouring  down 
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in  a  small  cataract  from  the  race 
above.  The  gold  becomes  deposit- 
ed in  these  rocky  channels,  and  the 
process  goes  on  night  and  day — 
the  nature  of  the  wash-dirt  not  re- 
quiring such  constant  attention  as 
in  the  case  above-mentioned,  and 
the  "cleaning-out"  for  collecting 
the  gold  only  takes  place  occasion- 
ally. In  the  gold-fields  of  the  South 
Island  the  metal  is  found  in  small 
particles,  varying  from  the  finest 
dust  to  flakes  like  fishes'  scales, 
"  nuggets  "  being  rarely  seen. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  desolate 
appearance  of  one  of  these  dig- 
gings after  the  works  have  been 
going  on  for  some  time.  Yawning 
holes  full  of  water,  heaps  of  large 
stones  carefully  piled  up  to  econo- 
mise space,  mounds  of  gravel,  with 
rills  of  muddy  water  trickling  along 
in  every  direction — such  is  the  con- 
dition into  which  the  once  grassy 
valley  has  become  transformed.  Or, 
if  it  is  a  wooded  district,  maimed 
trunks  and  upturned  roots,  with  a 
chaos  of  broken  branches,  lie  min- 
gled with  the  above  in  wild  confu- 
sion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  process 
of  sluicing  which  we  have  describ- 
ed is,  after  all,  but  a  rough-and- 
ready  method  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
care,  much  gold  is  carried  away 
with  the  earthy  particles  in  the 
water,  and  deposited  in  the  valley 
or  the  bed  of  the  creek.  But, 
though  neglected  by  the  diggers  as 
not  worth  collecting,  in  Otago  this 
escaped  gold  is  not  suffered  to  be 
lost ;  for  here  is  located  quite  a 
colony  of  Chinese  —  each  digging 
throughout  the  Otago  gold-fields 
having  a  number  of  "Celestials" 
established  there,  who  employ 
themselves  in  working  over  again 
abandoned  claims  and  the  beds  of 
creeks,  and  so,  by  patient  industry 
and  their  thrifty  habits,  manage  to 
collect  considerable  sums.  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  the  good  terms  on 
which  the  Chinese  live  with  their 
English  neighbours.  Being  con- 
tent with  places  considered  by  the 
diggers  as  worthless,  they  do  not 


interfere  with  the  interests  of  the 
latter,  and  are  useful  to  them  in 
many  ways.  When  the  Governor, 
Sir  George  Grey,  visited  the 
Tuapeka  gold-field  in  1867,  he 
was  received  at  the  town  of  Law- 
rence by  a  procession  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, with  flags  and  streamers,  and 
bands  playing  —  foremost  in  the 
assemblage  being  the  Chinese  com- 
munity, with  their  peculiar  banners. 
And  on  arriving  in  the  town,  when 
addresses  of  welcome  were  present- 
ed, a  deputation  of  the  Chinese 
presented  their  address  also  to  the 
Governor,pand  were  warmly  cheered 
by  the  assembled  crowd  on  the 
occasion.  But  although  they  live 
on  peaceable  and  friendly  terms 
with  the  English  diggers,  they 
have  occasionally  serious  quarrels 
amongst  themselves,  and  cases  of 
suicide  are  not  unfrequent,  occa- 
sioned chiefly  by  gambling  losses. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  just  re- 
ferred to,  a  Chinaman  was  taken 
to  the  hospital,  having  poisoned 
himself,  after  losing  all  his  money 
at  play ;  but  he  fortunately  recover- 
ed under  skilful  treatment. 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the 
other  great  division  of  New  Zea- 
land, the  North  Island  ;  where,  as 
we  have  seen,  gold-mining  opera- 
tions were,  until  1867,  confined 
entirely  to  Coromandel,  and  only 
there  to  a  small  extent.  For  some 
years  previously  to  this  date,  how- 
ever, it  was  known  that  there  was 
gold  to  be  found  further  to  the 
southward  in  the  creeks  of  the 
same  mountain-range,  which — com- 
mencing at  Cape  Colville,  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  beautiful 
Hauraki  Gulf — extends  southwards 
for  one  hundred  miles  till  it  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  great 
Waikato  basin.  The  discovery  had 
been  made  in  1857  by  the  natives, 
who  found  some  gold  in  the  bed 
of  a  creek  running  down  from  this 
range  into  the  river  Thames,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf.  This  part  of 
the  country  was,  however,  native 
property;  and  the  Maoris  jealously 
refused  permission  for  exploring  or 
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prospecting  on  their  territory  until 
the  year  1866,  when  the  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  chief,  Wiripe 
Hoterene  Taipari — who  had  long 
endeavoured  to  persuade  his  peo- 
ple to  concede  the  privilege  — 
placed  a  party  of  prospectors  on 
his  land.  The  following  year  gold 
was  again  discovered  in  the  Karaka 
Creek ;  and  in  July,  Taipari  and 
three  other  chiefs  signed  an  agree- 
ment, giving  the  Government  the 
right  of  mining  for  gold  over  their 
lands,  on  condition  of  their  receiv- 
ing the  fees  for  the  mining  licences, 
and  payment  for  all  valuable  timber 
used.  On  the  1st  of  August  1867, 
the  Thames  district  was  proclaimed 
a  gold-field;  and  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month,  a  party,  headed  by  a 
young  man  named  Hunt,  discover- 
ed the  first  "leader"  of  gold-bear- 
ing quartz  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kurunui  Creek,  close  to  the  sea- 
beach.  Fresh  discoveries  were 
made  in  rapid  succession,  the 
excitement  in  Auckland  became 
intense,  and  a  rush  took  place, 
which  speedily  spread  to  all  parts 
of  New  Zealand.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  Hunt's  claim  —  the 
first  discovered — has  proved,  up  to 
this  time,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  profitable. 

This  new  El  Dorado  turned  out 
so  very  promising,  that  when  we 
visited  it — only  nine  months  after 
Hunt's  discovery — several  thriving 
townships  had  already  sprung  into 
existence,  and  about  5000  mining 
licences  had  been  taken  out.  The 
chief,  Taipari,  had  received,  up  to 
that  time,  as  his  share  of  ground- 
rents  and  the  miner's  rights,  no 
less  a  sum  than  £1500;  and  about 
four  times  that  amount  had  been 
paid  to  other  natives.  Taipari 
may  be  said  to  be  now  in  receipt 
of  an  income  of  £4000  or  £5000  a- 
year,  and  he  well  deserves  it ;  for 
besides  his  liberality  in  allowing 
his  land  to  be  explored,  he  has 
shown  the  greatest  generosity  in 
giving  sites  for  churches,  hospital, 
cemetery,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions. Moreover,  he  sets  a  good 


example  to  his  fellow-countrymen, 
by  living  in  a  civilised  and  respect- 
able manner  in  a  neat  English 
house. 

The  gold  in  this  district  is  con- 
tained in  quartz-reefs ;  such  small 
quantities  as  have  been  obtained 
from  the  beds  of  creeks  having  been 
merely  washed  out  from  the  lead- 
ers by  natural  causes.  The  seams 
of  quartz  run  through  the  spurs  of 
the  mountain-range  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  claims  are  situated 
on  the  slopes  of  the  steep  gullies 
lying  between  these  spurs,  down 
the  bottom  of  which  trickle  small 
streams  of  water — the  creeks  above 
spoken  of.  A  claim  for  a  single 
individual  in  this  gold-field  is  50 
feet  by  300;  the  former  being  meas- 
ured horizontally  along  the  hill- 
side, and  the  latter  up  the  slope. 
The  workings  are,  for  the  most 
part,  horizontal  drives  into  the  hill- 
sides, which  drain  themselves,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  expense  neces- 
sary for  pumping  or  hoisting  ;  and 
the  quartz  is  shot  down  into  the 
valley  below,  and  taken  to  the  near- 
est machine  to  be  crushed.  The 
process  of  extracting  the  gold  from 
the  quartz  is  ingenious  and  simple. 
The  stuff  is  put  into  a  strong  cast- 
iron  box,  into  which  water  is  kept 
constantly  flowing,  and  is  crushed 
into  a  state  of  liquid  mud  by  means 
of  heavy  iron  "  stampers."  The 
liquid  runs  off  down  an  inclined 
plane,  passing  over  several  "rip- 
ples "  of  quicksilver,  by  which  the 
gold  is  taken  up,  and  becomes  amal- 
gamated with  it.  Once,  twice,  or 
three  times  a-day,  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  stuff,  the  machine  is 
stopped,  and  the  amalgam  taken 
out.  It  is  then  put  into  a  retort 
and  subjected  to  intense  heat,  by 
which  the  mercury  is  distilled  off, 
and  completely  separated  from  the 
gold.  The  latter  is  again  melted 
and  run  into  bars  or  ingots,  and  is 
then  ready  for  the  mint. 

The  appearance  of  the  Thames 
gold-field  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
was  exceedingly  picturesque.  On 
a  narrow  flat  of  ground,  about  a 
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mile  and  a  half  in  length,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  river — lying 
between  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and 
the  shallow  shores  of  the  Hauraki 
Gulf — stood  the  rising  townships  of 
Shortland  and  "  Tookey's,"  consist- 
ing of  new  wooden  buildings  of 
every  size  and  shape,  and  compris- 
ing churches,  banks,  hotels,  shops, 
public-houses,  private  dwellings,  and 
business  edifices  of  all  sorts,  with 
here  and  there  a  tent  or  canvas 
shanty.  On  the  outskirts  of  the 
township  was  the  "  diggers'  town/' 
where  the  ground -rent  is  much 
lower,  and  the  dwellings  in  which 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the 
two  latter  classes  of  habitations. 
Then  a  little  further,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  the  workings  began  to  ap- 
pear, extending  from  there  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  spurs,  and  far  up 
the  steep  wooded  gullies  out  of  sight. 
The  sides  of  these  gullies  were 
clothed  with  dense  forest,  which 
reached  to  the  very  summits  of  the 
range  ;  and  numberless  white  tents 
and  shanties  were  to  be  seen  peep- 
ing out  from  amid  the  dark-green 
foliage  as  far  back  as  the  view  would 
permit,  while  wreaths  of  curling 
smoke  betrayed  the  situation  of 
many  others  hidden  by  the  dense 
vegetation.  Here  and  there  gigan- 
tic kauri-trees  towered  above  their 
forest  brethren,  with  bare  trunks 
and  stiff  unbending  branches,  con- 
trasting with  the  feathery  and  grace- 
ful rimu,  the  gnarled  stems  of  the 
puriri,  and  the  stately  rata,  covered 
with  its  growth  of  orchids  and  other 
parasites.  Beneath  the  shade  of 
these  monarchs  of  the  bush,  tree- 
ferns  of  wondrous  beauty,  and  the 
elegant  nikau  palm,  together  with 
many  handsome  shrubs  and  creep- 
ers, sheltered  in  their  turn  ferns 
and  mosses  of  endless  variety  and 
loveliness.  But  before  long  the 
beauty  of  this  scene  will  have  gone, 
never  to  return.  Already  the  ruth- 
less axe  is  heard  in  every  direction, 
and  the  leafy  giants  bow  their  heads 
and  fall  grandly  before  their  fell 
destroyers.  The  puriri,  the  rimu, 
the  kahikatea,  and  many  others, 


serve  for  the  slabbing  of  the  drives 
and  shafts,  while  the  noble  kauri 
furnishes  supplies  of  the  finest 
plank  for  building  purposes.  The 
stems  of  the  graceful  tree-ferns  are 
in  constant  request  for  "  corduroy  ;} 
roads ;  and  the  poor  defenceless 
mosses,  ferns,  and  creepers  are 
overwhelmed  in  an  avalanche  of 
"  mullock  "  and  rubbish  from  the 
drive  above.  The  very  creek  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gully  is  turned 
and  distorted  from  its  natural 
course  over  and  over  again,  by  the 
workings  of  the  lower  claims  ;  and 
destruction  and  desolation  speedily 
obliterate  all  traces  of  a  forest- 
scenery  that  was,  but  a  short  while 
since,  unsurpassed  in  picturesque 
beauty. 

About  ten  miles  north  of  Short- 
land,  towards  Coromandel,  is  the 
Tapu  Creek,  another  very  rich  lo- 
cality, where  a  thriving  township 
has  sprung  up ;  and  twelve  miles 
in  the  opposite  direction,  inland, 
are  the  Puriri  diggings,  which  have 
also  attracted  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  people.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
mountain-range  will  prove  to  be 
auriferous  ;  and,  from  the  gold 
being  in  quartz-reefs,  the  workings 
are  of  a  nature  to  become  a  perma- 
nent industry.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  this  gold-field  is  a 
very  promising  one,  and  has  al- 
ready become  of  considerable  im- 
portance, notwithstanding  that,  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  pro- 
vince of  Auckland  was  in  a  state 
of  great  commercial  depression, 
capital  being  extremely  scarce.  As 
yet  there  has  been  no  great  influx 
of  people  from  without  the  col- 
ony; for  there  have  been  counter- 
attractions  in  some  recently-discov- 
ered diggings  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland  ;  bat  the  Thames 
quartz-reefs  are  turning  out  so  very 
valuable,  that  there  is  every  proba- 
bility of  another  Ballarat  being  in 
time  developed  from  the  modest 
township  of  Shortland. 

Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of 
the  richness  of  these  reefs  from 
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the  following  comparison.  It  is 
considered  in  Victoria,  that  if  half 
an  ounce  of  gold  can  be  produced 
by  the  crushing  of  a  ton  of  quartz, 
the  work  is  remunerative.  At  the 
Thames  gold-field,  many  claims 
have  yielded  from  15  to  40  ounces 
to  the  ton,  and  the  enormous 
amount  of  100  ounces  has  been 
several  times  obtained  from  quartz 
taken  as  it  came  from  the  leader, 
while  even  four  or  five  times  this 
latter  quantity  has  been  produced 
from  picked  specimens.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  the 
gold  of  this  field  is  of  inferior 
value,  containing  a  quantity  of 
alloy,  and  that  about  25  per  cent 
must  be  taken  off  the  above 
amounts  for  a  fair  comparison.  To 
show  the  prizes  that  may  be  drawn 
in  the  lottery  of  a  gold-field  — 
where,  however,  there  are  many 
blanks  —  a  quarter  of  a  share  in 
Hunt's  claim  was  sold  for  £100 
about  a  month  after  its  discovery, 
the  purchaser  undertaking  to 
pay  another  hundred  out  of  the 
profits.  Eight  months  later,  the 
original  owner  bought  back  the 
quarter-share  for  £2300 ;  and  as 
the  profits  upon  it  had  in  the 
meanwhile  amounted  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred  pounds,  the  fortu- 
nate speculator  netted  a  clear 
£3000  by  the  transaction  in  this 
short  time ! 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  capital  above  alluded  to,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Thames  gold-field 
has  been  much  retarded  for  want 
of  sufficient  machinery  to  crush 
the  quartz,  and  many  fine  claims 
have  been  forced  to  stand  idle  for 
this  reason.  The  machines  already 
up  are  working  night  and  day, 
their  owners  making  rich  profits, 
the  whole  cost  of  the  machines 
being  repaid  in  a  few  months. 
New  machinery  is  being  erected 
in  every  direction  ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that,  before  these  lines  are 
printed,  the  capitalists  of  Austra- 
lia will  have  turned  their  attention 
to  these  parts,  and  companies  will 
have  been  formed  to  buy  up  claims, 


and  work  them  on  a  larger  scale 
than  has  been  hitherto  done. 
From  the  fact  of  this  gold-field  be- 
ing situated  so  near  Auckland  with 
its  well  -  furnished  markets,  and 
from  its  lying  absolutely  on  the 
sea -shore,  supplies  of  all  kinds 
are  very  cheap  ;  and  as  the  nature 
of  the  working  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
very  inexpensive,  the  profits  are 
proportionately  great. 

It  is  very  frequently  supposed 
that  the  population  of  a  gold-field 
is  a  collection  of  disorderly  indi- 
viduals, and  that  crime  and  ex- 
cesses of  all  kinds  abound  there. 
But  this  is  not  by  any  means  the 
case — in  our  colonies  at  all  events. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  gold  fever 
in  California,  no  doubt  numbers  of 
profligate  and  lawless  characters — 
the  refuse  of  New  York  and  New 
Orleans — betook  themselves  to  the 
diggings ;  and  the  violence  and 
ruffianism  which  prevailed  there 
for  the  first  few  years  brought  an 
evil  notoriety  upon  the  land  of 
gold.  But  in  Australia,  the  dig- 
gers and  miners  have  proved  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  a  quiet,  orderly,  and 
industrious  set ;  and  in  New  Zea- 
land this  has  been  the  case  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  In  Hokitika 
and  the  other  towns  on  the  west 
coast,  as  well  as  in  Otago,  the 
amount  of  crime  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  the  police  force  almost 
ludicrously  few  in  number,  com- 
pared with  what  one  would  have 
supposed  necessary  in  such  circum- 
stances. As  a  rule,  the  diggers  are 
sober  and  well  conducted.  They 
have  a  high  sense  of  honour  in 
their  dealings  amongst  themselves, 
and  disputes  about  claims  are 
easily  adjusted  by  an  appeal  to  the 
law.  They  trust  implicitly  to  the 
good  faith  of  their  "  mates,"  and 
it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing 
for  a  gang  of  six  or  eight  men  to 
be  at  the  same  time  working  claims 
in  Victoria,  Otago,  and  the  West 
Coast  or  Thames.  When  a  new 
and  promising  gold-field  is  dis- 
covered, one  or  two  mates  will 
be  despatched  to  the  newly-found 
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diggings,  provided  with  funds  to 
make  a  start  there.  In  their  own 
rough  way  they  draw  up  their 
balance-sheet,  and  forward  to  their 
absent  comrades  their  share  of  the 
proceeds. 

It  is  manifest  that  special  laws 
and  regulations  are  necessary  for 
such  a  peculiar  community  as  that 
of  a  gold-field.  Where  the  ground 
is  rich  and  limited  in  extent,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  allow  any  one 
individual  to  monopolise  more 
ground  than  he  could  fairly  work  ; 
therefore  a  certain  proportion  of 
ground  is  assigned  for  each  man's 
claim,  varying  in  amount  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  and  richness  of 
the  place,  and  other  conditions. 
The  law  requires  that  there  must 
be  a  man  actually  working  at  each 
claim,  with  the  exception  which 
will  be  presently  mentioned;  and 
if  a  claim  remains  untouched  for 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  liable  to  be 
taken  possession  of  by  any  person 
who  chooses  to  assert  the  right. 
This  is  called  "jumping"  a  claim. 
For  instance,  if  a  man  on  the  look- 
out for  a  desirable  spot  comes  across 
a  "six  man's  ground/'  and  finds 
only  five  men  working  it,  he  can 
take  his  measuring-tape  and  mark 
out  a  single  claim  for  himself  off 
it.  As  a  rule,  jumping  is  discour- 
aged as  a  species  of  sharp  practice 
not  in  accordance  with  the  diggers' 
sense  of  honour;  and  if  a  reason- 
able cause  can  be  shown  in  the 
Warden's  Court  why  the  claim  in 
question  remained  unworked,  the 
"jumper"  loses  the  suit,  and  has 
probably  to  pay  the  costs.  Still 
there  are  always  certain  individuals 
who  go  about  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advantage  of  their 
neighbours,  and  who  gain  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  by  jumping.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  often 
men  who  are  too  lazy  and  indolent 
to  work  steadOy  at  their  claims, 
and  so  deserve  to  lose  them.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  a  man  should 
work  in  person.  He  may  hold  a 
dozen  different  claims  at  the  same 
time,  so  long  as  he  employs  people 


to  work  them.  These  are  called 
"wages  men;"  and  the  rate  of 
wages  at  the  Thames  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  was  from  thirty  shillings 
to  two  pounds  a-week.  Upon  rea- 
sonable and  sufficient  grounds  a 
claim  may  be  "registered"  for  a 
time — that  is,  application  is  made 
to  the  Warden  of  the  gold-field 
for  a  "protection"  to  let  the 
claim  remain  unworked  for  a  lim- 
ited period,  upon  such  grounds 
as  going  away  for  supplies,  sick- 
ness, want  of  machinery,  or  other 
causes. 

The  quantity  of  gold  exported 
from  the  west  coast  has  been  as 
follows : — 

In  1864,  nil. 

„  1865,  302,034  oz.,  valued  at  £1,176,080 

„  1866,  560,222        „        „        2,170,792 

„  1867,  521,094        „        „        2,053,984 


Total,   1,383,350 


£5,400,856 


While  the  total  quantity  exported 
from  Otago  to  the  end  of  1867, 
since  the  first  discoveries  in  that 
province  in  1861,  was  2,208,409  oz., 
valued  at  £8,566,286,  which  will 
show  the  richness  and  importance 
of  the  later  discoveries.  It  is  im- 
possible yet  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
quantity  obtained  from  the  Thames 
district,  as  there  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient machinery  to  extract  the 
metal  from  the  quartz,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  amount  will  prove 
very  great. 

We  have  said  that  New  Zealand 
abounds  in  attractions  for  the  tra- 
veller and  the  explorer.  The  Al- 
pine range  in  the  South  Island  pre- 
sents to  the  mountaineer  a  field  for 
feats  of  daring  equal  to  that  of 
Switzerland  in  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity, together  with  the  charm  of 
novelty,  which  the  well-trodden 
peaks  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte 
Rosa  can  no  longer  boast  of.  In 
fact,  the  New  Zealand  Alps  have 
in  some  respects  the  advantage  over 
their  European  rivals.  Though 
they  cannot  boast  of  such  a  numer- 
ous array  of  lofty  peaks  as  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Bernese,  Pennine, 
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and  Helvetic  ranges,  yet  their  gla- 
ciers are  upon  a  grander  scale  than 
those  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  Mount 
Cook  is  one  of  the  finest  mountains 
in  the  world.  Rising  to  a  height 
of  over  13,000  feet,  with  a  singu- 
larly striking  outline,  the  full  pro- 
portions of  this  magnificent  moun- 
tain can  be  seen  as  few  others  can, 
as  it  stands  in  close  proximity  to 
the  sea-coast,  the  foot  of  its  huge 
glaciers  reaching  down  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  shore.  Seen  from 
Hokitika,  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  Mount  Cook  is  a  noble  ob- 
ject; and,  as  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, its  view  from  the  sea  is  very 
grand.  Nor  must  we,  in  this  com- 
parison, forget  that  in  lake-scenery 
also  New  Zealand  has  much  to 
boast  of.  The  valleys  of  the  great 
mountain-chain  contain  many  beau- 
tiful sheets  of  water — from  the  ser- 
pentine Lake  Wakatipu,  fifty  miles 
in  length,  which  we  have  mention- 
ed above,  to  the  solitary  mountain 
tarn.  The  largest  of  these  are  in 
Otago  ;  and  probably  the  most 
beautiful  are  the  Lakes  Manipori 
and  Te  Anau,  in  the  south-west  of 
that  province,  which  part  of  the 
country  is  but  little  known.  We 
now  come  to  another  striking  fea- 
ture of  New  Zealand  scenery.  The 
great  mountain-range,  as  we  have 
said,  approaches  the  sea  at  the 
boundary  of  Canterbury  and  Otago 
on  the  west  coast.  The  high  spurs 
of  this  range  jut  out  here  into  the 
sea,  forming  a  precipitous  iron- 
bound  coast,  intersected  every  eight 
or  ten  miles  by  deep  ravines,  which 
form  long  and  narrow  fiords  of 
great  depth  of  water.  These  clefts 
in  the  mountains — for  such,  in  fact, 
they  are — vary  from  six  to  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  are  rarely 
above  a  mile  in  width ;  while  on 
either  side  the  mountains  rise  sud- 
denly to  a  height  of  several  thou- 
sand feet,  pouring  down  number- 
less torrents,  terminating  in  cas- 
cades of  great  beauty.  Owing  to  the 
mountainous  nature  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  these  sounds  will  never 
be  of  any  value  as  harbours;  but 


for  wild  and  grand  scenery  they 
are  probably  unsurpassed  even  in 
Norway.  The  most  remarkable  of 
them  is  Milford  Sound,  which  is 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width 
in  any  part,  while  the  mountains 
on  either  side  rise  up  almost  per- 
pendicularly to  a  height  of  7000 
feet,  and  a  magnificent  waterfall, 
of  700  feet  unbroken  height,  adds 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

In  the  North  Island,  Mount  Eg- 
mont,  in  the  province  of  Taranaki, 
is  an  object  of  singular  beauty — 
being  a  nearly  perfect  cone  of  8270 
feet  in  height,  snow-capped,  except 
in  the  height  of  summer,  and  slop- 
ing gradually  in  a  graceful  outline 
to  the  sea-coast,  which  winds  round 
its  base  in  a  semicircle,  on  the  north 
side  of  which  stands  the  pretty  and 
fertile  settlement  of  New  Plymouth. 
In  the  interior,  near  Lake  Taupo, 
stand  the  lofty  Ruapehu,  with  its 
crest  of  perpetual  snow,  and  its 
sister  Tongariro,  an  active  volcano — 
being  the  southern  of  a  series  of 
remarkable  volcanic  vents  which 
extend  from  here  in  a  north-easter- 
ly direction  to  White  Island,  in  the 
Bay  of  Plenty.  In  this  volcanic 
district  are  situated  the  famous  hot 
lakes  of  Rotorua,  which,  in  extent, 
formation,  and  extraordinary  erup- 
tive effects,  are  unrivalled  as  yet 
in  the  world.  It  was  our  misfor- 
tune not  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  this  wonderful  locality ; 
but  as  a  description  of  it  will  be 
deeply  interesting  to  our  readers, 
we  make  no  apology  for  quoting 
from  an  account  written  by  Dr 
Hochstetter,  the  geologist  of  the 
Austrian  Scientific  Expedition  in 
the  frigate  Novara,  a  few  years 
ago:— 

"The  Lake  District,  so  called  on 
account  of  its  numerous  lakes,  is  situ- 
ated about  two  days'  journey  from  the 
Bay  of  Plenty.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
inhabited  by  the  natives,  who  have 
selected  the  beautiful  and  fertile  banks 
of  Rotorua  and  Tarawera  as  their  settle- 
ments. .  .  .  The  principal  point  of 
attraction  of  this  region  is  Roto-Ma- 
hana,  or  the  hot  lake,  with  its  wonders, 
a  visit  to  which  well  repays  the  fatigues 
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of  a  few  days'  travelling  through  New 
Zealand  rush  and  swamps.* 

"The  name  of  Warm  Lake  (Koto, 
lake;  Mahana,  warm)  may  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  be  given  to  it.  The 
masses  of  boiling-hot  water  which  spring 
up  along  the  banks  and  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake  are  really  colossal.  .  .  . 
Visitors  intending  to  stay  a  few  days  at 
the  lake  are  recommended  by  the  natives 
to  select  as  their  quarters  the  small 
island  Puai.  This  is  a  rock,  12  feet 
high,  250  feet  long,  and  nearly  100  feet 
wide.  Small  huts  are  there  erected,  in 
which  we  made  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  But  I  believe  that  any  one 
who  did  not  know  that  persons  have 
lived  here  for  several  weeks  would  only 
with  great  difficulty  be  persuaded  to 
remain  here  even  for  one  night.  The 
continual  roaring,  rushing,  singing,  buzz- 
ing, boiling  sound,  and  the  intense  heat 
of  the  ground,  impresses  a  feeling  of 
terror ;  and  during  the  first  night  of 
my  stay  I  awoke  suddenly,  as  the 
ground  under  me  became  so  hot  that  I 
could  not  possibly  bear  it.  In  examin- 
ing the  temperature,  I  made  a  hole  in 
the  soft  ground,  and  placed  the  ther- 
mometer in  it.  It  rose  immediately  to 
boiling-point,  and  when  I  took  it  out,  a 
stream  of  hot  steam  instantly  ascended, 
so  that  I  hastened  to  cover  it  again  as 
fast  as  I  could.  Indeed,  the  whole 
island  is  nothing  but  a  torn  and  frac- 
tured rock,  decomposed  and  softened  by 
steam  and  gases,  which,  almost  boiled 
to  softness,  may  at  any  moment  tumble 
to  pieces,  and  vanish  in  the  hot  water  of 
the  lake.  Hot  water  bubbles  up  every- 
where, either  below  the  surface  of  the 
lake  or  above  it ;  and  whenever  a  hole 
is  made  in  the  ground,  or  the  crust 
removed  which  is  formed  over  the  fis- 
sures of  the  rock,  hot  steam  bursts  forth, 
which  we  used  for  cooking  our  potatoes 
and  meat,  spreading  them  on  ferns, 
according  to  native  custom. 

' '  The  centre  of  attraction  and  of 
interest  is  the  eastern  bank,  where  are 
the  most  important  of  the  springs, 
which,  indeed,  the  lake  has  to  thank  for 
its  renown,  and  which  are  the  most 
magnificent  and  grand  of  all  hot  springs 
at  present  known. 

"  Te  Tarata  is  situated  at  the  north- 
eastern end  of  the  lake.  It  lies  80  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  within  a 
crater  which  is  open  towards  the  side  of 
the  lake,  and  forms  the  principal  basis 


of  this  mighty  bubbling  spring.  It  is 
80  feet  long  by  60  broad,  and  filled  up 
to  the  brim  with  clear  boiling  water, 
which  rises  in  the  centre  several  feet 
higher,  looking  beautifully  blue  in  its 
snow-white  incrusted  basin.  Enormous 
clouds  of  steam,  rising  upwards,  are  re- 
flected in  the  blue  mirror  of  the  basin. 
The  temperature  of  the  water,  which 
probably  reaches  to  boiling-point  in  the 
centre,  was  183°  near  the  rim  of  the 
basin.  The  water  is  neither  alkaline 
nor  acid ;  it  has  a  slightly  salt  taste, 
and  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  pro- 
perty of  petrifaction,  or  rather  of  incrus- 
tation. The  sediment  consists,  as  in  the 
hot  springs  of  Iceland,  of  silica ;  and  the 
overflow  has  formed  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  a  system  of  crystal  terraces,  which, 
appearing  almost  as  white  as  marble, 
present  a  sight  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  It  is  as  if  a  cascade,  rushing 
over  steps,  had  been  suddenly  arrested 
and  transformed  into  stone.  Each  of 
these  steps  has  a  small  elevated  rim, 
from  which  hang  delicate  stalactites  ; 
and  here  and  there,  on  the  smaller  and 
broader  steps,  are  formed  water-basins. 
These  blue  basins,  filled  with  crystal 
water,  form  natural  baths,  which  could 
not  be  surpassed  by  those  constructed 
by  the  most  refined  luxury.  One  can 
select  his  bathing-place  either  deep  or 
shallow,  small  or  large,  and  of  every 
temperature,  according  to  his  taste,  as 
the  basins  situated  on  the  heights  near 
the  source  contain  warmer  water  than 
those  of  the  lower  steps.  Some  of  the 
basins  are  so  large  that  a  person  can 
swim  in  them  with  comfort.  Such  is  a 
description  of  the  celebrated  Te  Tarata 
spring.  The  natives  assert  that  the 
whole  water  in  the  principal  basin  is 
sometimes  ejected  suddenly  with  vast 
force,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  look  into 
the  empty  basin,  thirty  feet  deep,  which 
fills  again  speedily.  A  path  leads  from 
the  foot  of  the  Te  Tarata  spring  through 
the  bush  to  the  great  Ngahapu  spring. 
The  basin  of  this  spring  is  40  feet  long 
and  30  broad.  The  water  within  it  is 
in  constant  and  dreadful  agitation.  It 
is  only  for  a  few  moments  that  the  water 
is  quiet  in  the  caldron,  when  it  again 
bubbles  up,  and  is  thrown  eight  to  ten 
feet  high  ;  and  a  foaming  surf  of  boiling 
hot  waves  stream  over  the  walls  of  the 
basin,  so  that  the  observer  -  is  obliged 
timidly  to  retreat.  The  thermometer 
rises  in  these  springs  to  208°.  Farther 


*  The  natives  made  an  excellent  road  of  60  miles  in  length  to  these  lakes,  in 
expectation  of  the  visit  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
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south,  close  to  the  banks,  is  situated  the 
Te  Takapo  spring — a  boiling- water  basin 
of  10  feet  in  diameter,  the  geyser  erup- 
tion of  which  rises  to  a  height  of  30  to 
40  feet. 

"  Not  far  from  this  spring  the  traveller 
arrives  at  a  hollow  called  Waikanapanapa 
(variable  water),  the  approach  to  which 
is  covered  with  bush,  and  somewhat 
difficult,  as  one  has  to  pass  several  sus- 
picious-looking places,  where  there  is 
danger  of  sinking  in  the  boiling  mud. 
The  cavity  itself  appears  like  the  crater 
of  a  volcano  ;  the  walls,  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion, are  rent  and  torn  ;  pieces  and 
tongues  of  rock  of  white,  red,  and  blue 
fumarolic  clay,  rising  upwards  like  spec- 
tres, threaten  to  fall  every  moment. 
The  bottom  is  formed  of  fine  mud  ;  and 
silicious  stalactites,  broken  into  every 
form  and  variety,  lie  about  like  pieces 
of  ice  after  the  breaking  up  of  a  frozen 
stream.  Here  is  a  deep  pool  filled  with 
bubbling  mud — there  a  caldron  full  of 
boiling  water — near  it  a  dreadful  hole, 
which,  with  a  hissing  noise,  ejects  a  col- 
umn of  steam  ;  and  farther  on  small  mud- 
hills  (fumaroles),  from  two  to  five  feet  in 
height — mud-volcanoes,  if  the  name  may 
be  applied  to  them — which,  with  a  dull 
noise,  throw  out  of  their  craters  boiling 
mud,  and  represent,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  effects  of  large  volcanoes.  .  .  . 
The  above-mentioned  springs  are  the 
principal  ones.  On  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
rising  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lake,  there  are  more  than  100  places 
that  eject  steam.  .  .  . 

' '  On  the  western  bank,  the  great  ter- 
race spring  —  Otuku  Puarangi  (cloudy 
atmosphere) — forms  the  counterpart  of 
Te  Tarata  spring.  The  stalactic  steps 
reach  to  the  lake,  and  one  ascends  as  on 
artificially-formed  marble  steps,  which 
are  decorated  on  both  sides  with  green 
shrubs.  These  terraces  are  not  so  grand 
as  Te  Tarata,  but  are  more  delicate,  and 
of  a  beautiful  pink  hue,  which  adds  a 
peculiar  charm  to  this  wonderful  forma- 
tion. The  basin  of  this  spring  is  40  to 
50  feet  in  diameter,  and  appears  as  a 
calm,  blue,  glimmering,  steaming,  but 
not  boiling,  mirror  of  water.  On  the 
northern  side,  at  the  foot  of  the  terraces, 
is  the  solfatara,  Whaka-taratara— a  sul- 
phur-pool in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
— from  which  a  hot  muddy  stream  runs 
into  the  lake. 

"There  are  about  twenty-five  large 
hot  springs—  or  ngawhas,  as  the  natives 
call  them — at  Roto-Mahana.  I  dare  not 
venture  to  estimate  the  number  of  the 
smaller  ones.  And  Roto-Mahana  is  only 
one  point  of  a  rent  above  150  miles  long 


and  17  wide,  between  the  active  crater 
of  Tongariro  and  that  of  the  White  Island 
in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  throughout  which 
hot  water  and  steam  are  ejected  from  the 
earth  at  innumerable  points," 

White  Island  is  also  a  place  of 
remarkable  interest.  It  lies  in  the 
centre  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  25 
miles  from  the  land,  and  is  an 
active  volcano,  or  rather  solfatara, 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  800 
feet  high.  One  side  of  the  crater 
has  been  blown  out,  and  in  the 
centre  of  it  is  a  lake  of  sulphure- 
ous water,  surrounded  by  many 
openings  emitting  jets  of  steam, 
and  roaring  like  so  many  huge 
high -pressure  boilers  blowing  off 
their  steam.  Large  masses  of  the 
purest  crystallised  sulphur  lie  scat- 
tered about  in  all  directions,  and 
the  whole  interior  of  the  crater  is 
heated  and  soft,  and  ready  to  break 
forth  at  any  spot  in  a  jet  of  steam, 
or  a  bubbling  up  of  liquid  sul- 
phureous mud. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of 
the  grand  phenomena  of  nature 
which  New  Zealand  contains.  But 
the  botany  and  zoology  of  these 
islands  have  likewise  much  that 
is  remarkable  in  their  respective 
sciences ;  and  the  geologist  will 
find  here  special  points  of  interest, 
since  the  formation  of  the  country 
is  not  less  varied  than  that  of  our 
own  islands,  while  in  addition  are 
to  be  seen  the  peculiar  volcanic 
phenomena  that  have  just  been 
described.  To  the  traveller,  then 
— whether  he  be  a  lover  of  science, 
or  one  whose  motives  are  curiosity 
and  love  of  enterprise — we  would 
say,  "Visit  New  Zealand  —  you 
will  there  find  a  vast  field  for 
speculation  and  inquiry  open  to 
the  philosopher,  with  virgin  peaks 
and  untrodden  glaciers  inviting 
the  exploits  of  a  Southern  Alpine 
Club." 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  world 
more  highly  favoured  by  nature 
than  the  province  of  Auckland. 
The  extensive  inlets  of  Hokianga, 
Kaipara,  and  Manukau  on  its  west 
coast,  with  navigable  rivers  run- 
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ning  into  them,  give  an  immense 
extent  of  inland  water  communi- 
cation, which  is  as  yet  scarcely  be- 
gun to  be  developed.  The  Waikato 
and  Thames  rivers  also  afford  an 
easy  access  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  country.  The  north-east  coast 
abounds  in  fine  harbours  ;  and  the 
beautiful  Hauraki  Gulf,  studded 
with  islands,  is  a  smooth  sea  of 
some  50  miles  in  extent,  surround- 
ed with  sheltered  anchorages — the 
Waitemata  river,  which  is  the  har- 
bour of  Auckland,  being  at  its 
south-western  corner.  No  more 
beautiful  place  for  yachting  can 
be  imagined  than  this.  Outside  of 
Auckland  harbour  there  is  a  pic- 
turesque sheet  of  water,  as  large  as 
the  Solent,  but  of  more  convenient 
depth,  with  very  little  tide,  and 
perfectly  landlocked — being  shel- 
tered by  numerous  islands ;  and 
beyond  this  again,  the  Hauraki 
Gulf,  with  an  outer  cordon  of 
islands  shutting  out  the  ocean 
swell,  and  with  secure  harbours  to 
run  for  in  every  direction. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  sheep- 
farming  in  New  Zealand  was  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  South 
Island.  Not  only  was  the  country 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  very  small  number  of  natives 
in  that  division  of  the  colony  ren- 
dered the  acquisition  of  land  there 
a  safe  and  easy  matter.  Large 
tracts  were  speedily  bought  up  by 
the  provincial  governments,  and 
leased  as  sheep-runs ;  and  much 
freehold  property  was  also  acquired 
by  the  settlers.  A  great  extent  of 
each  of  the  provinces  in  the  South 
Island  (as  indeed  throughout  the 
colony)  consists  of  hilly  country 
unsuited  for  agriculture  ;  but,  being 
covered  with  indigenous  grasses, 
and  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  de- 
pasturing of  sheep.  These  districts 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  the 
whole  of  the  pastoral  land  in  the 
South  Island  has  been  for  years 
taken  up.  New  Zealand  owes 
much  to  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  some  of  her  early  colonists,  who 


underwent  great  hardship  and  pri- 
vations in  opening  up  the  country, 
and  exploring  the  passes  across  the 
mountain-ranges.  A  new  practice 
has  of  late  years  been  introduced 
in  sheep  -  farming  in  the  South 
Island.  Where  the  land  is  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  ploughed  up, 
and,  after  taking  a  crop  of  corn  off 
it,  is  laid  down  in  permanent  Eng- 
lish grasses.  By  this  means  the 
land  will  carry  many  more  sheep 
than  when  they  were  fed  upon  the 
less  nutritious  indigenous  herbage  j 
and  as  it  is  then  fenced  in,  fewer 
shepherds  are  required,  and  ex- 
pense saved.  This  method  pre- 
vails extensively  in  the  province  of 
Southland,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Otago,  and  on  the  great  Canter- 
bury plains  ;  but  it  is  confined  to 
the  lowland  districts  which  are 
held  in  freehold.  Such  a  system 
would  be  impracticable  in  the  hilly 
country ;  and  the  land  there  is 
generally  held  on  leasehold  as 
"  runs,"  the  tenure  of  which  is 
somewhat  precarious,  since,  by 
the  system  of  "free  selection" — 
which  obtains  here  as  well  as  in 
Australia — the  run-holder  may  at 
any  time  see  some  of  his  best  land 
taken  possession  of,  and  so  find 
himself  compelled  to  throw  up  his 
lease.  Sheep -farming  upon  the 
system  above  described  is  some- 
times carried  on  upon  a  very  large 
scale.  A  Scotch  company  posses- 
ses, in  the  province  of  Southland, 
200,000  acres  of  freehold  land, 
divided  into  separate  farms.  On 
one  of  these,  about  15  miles  from 
the  town  of  Invercargill,  we  saw 
three  steam-ploughs  at  work  ;  and 
we  were  informed  that,  in  this  one 
section  of  the  estate,  about  3000 
acres  of  fresh  land  were  being 
broken  up  yearly.  Since  then,  the 
company  has  extended  its  opera- 
tions still  further,  and  has  many 
more  steam-ploughs  now  working. 

In  the  North  Island,  the  country, 
generally  speaking,  is  not  nearly  so 
well  adapted  for  sheep  -  farming  ; 
there  being  in  many  places  no  indi- 
genous grasses — the  country  being 
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covered  with  thick  fern  or  scrub. 
Moreover,  it  is  intersected  by  nu- 
merous swamps,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  forest-land.  Still,  in 
some  parts  there  is  good  natural 
pasturage,  and  especially  in  the 
province  of  Hawke's  Bay,  where 
sheep -farming  is  extensively  car- 
ried on.  The  natives  there  were 
averse  to  selling  their  land,  pre- 
ferring to  lease  it ;  and  no  less 
than  .£26,000  a-year  is  now  being 
paid  as  rent  to  the  Maori  land- 
owners in  that  province.  This 
system  is  a  great  benefit  to  both 
parties.  To  the  Maori  proprietor 
it  insures  a  fixed  and  certain 
annual  income,  keeping  him  in  ease 
and  luxury ;  while  to  the  colonist 
it  is  the  best  guarantee  for  peace- 
ful occupation — since  the  natives 
well  know  that  if,  from  any  dis- 
turbances, the  settlers  were  driven 
off  the  land,  their  incomes  would 
cease. 

The  cultivation  of  cereals  has 
not  been  attended  to  in  this  colony 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  owing 
principally  to  the  war  in  the  North 
Island,  and  to  the  distracting  influ- 
ence of  the  gold-fields  in  the  south ; 
but  it  is  now  coming  more  exten- 
sively into  practice.  The  principal 
grain -producing  districts  are  the 
Canterbury  plains,  the  Taieri  and 
Oamaru  districts  in  Otago,  and  some 
parts  of  Southland.  But  before  the 
war  large  quantities  of  wheat  were 
cultivated  by  the  Maoris  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  North  Island. 

It  is  not  our  desire,  even  if  the 
limits  of  this  paper  would  admit  of 
it,  to  enter  minutely  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  "  the  native  difficulty" 
— a  subject  which  has  raised  more 
controversy  than  any  other  relating 
to  a  British  colony  since  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies.  But  a  few  observations 
upon  the  present  aspect  of  affairs 
seem  desirable. 

The  native  question  may  be  said 
to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  North 
Island,  since  the  Maoris  in  the 
other  division  of  the  colony  are 
very  few  in  number — the  warm 


climate  of  the  north  being  better 
suited  to  their  semi-tropical  consti- 
tutions than  that  of  the  more  rigor- 
ous southern  island.  Until  about 
ten  years  ago  there  was  much  un- 
certainty as  to  the  number  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  They  had 
been  variously  estimated,  from 
Cook's  time  downwards,  at  from 
70,000  to  200,000  in  number;  but  it 
is  probable  that  during  the  present 
century  they  have  never  exceeded 
120,000,  and  may  have  been  con- 
siderably below  that  estimate.  The 
first  regular  census  of  the  natives 
took  place  in  1858,  when  their 
numbers  were,  —  North  Island, 
53,000— South  Island,  2500.  The 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  since 
then  has  prevented  another  census 
being  taken  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  near  approximation 
of  their  number,  which,  at  the  close 
of  1867,  was  estimated  at  38,540 
for  both  islands.  This  shows  an 
alarming  decrease  in  ten  years ; 
and  although  much  of  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  losses  in  war,  and  to 
privation  and  disease  consequent 
upon  their  living  crowded  together 
in  fortified  pahs  during  the  long 
period  of  hostilities,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  but  that  the  Maoris 
are  rapidly  declining  in  numbers, 
and  that,  unless  some  great  change 
takes  place  in  their  habits  and 
mode  of  living,  the  race  will  have 
almost  disappeared  by  the  end  of 
this  century.  The  European  popula- 
tion in  December  1867  was  218,453, 
the  numbers  being, — North  Island, 
79,913— South  Island,  138,540. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Euro- 
peans, in  the  North  Island  alone, 
are  now  more  than  double  the 
entire  native  population  of  the 
country. 

There  has  probably  never  been 
such  a  striking  instance  of  good 
intentions  and  honest  principles 
completely  frustrated  and  nullified, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  management 
of  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand 
since  it  became  a  dependency  of 
the  Crown.  The  colonisation  of 
the  islands  was  forced  upon  a  reluc- 
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tant  Government,  in  consequence 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Company — a  story  so  often 
told  that  we  need  not  here  repeat 
it;  but  when  the  course  of  events 
made  it  imperative  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  interfere,  the  deepest  anx- 
iety was  felt  for  the  future  welfare 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
new  colony.  This  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  instructions  given  to 
the  different  governors,  and  by  the 
despatches  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  which  contained  sentiments 
honourable  alike  to  the  ministers 
who  wrote  them,  and  the  governors 
to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

The  first  step  taken  upon  the  in- 
auguration of  the  colony  was  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  Waitangi — 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  as  it  has  been  termed.  The 
treaty  contained  three  clauses.  By 
the  first  clause,  the  chiefs  ceded  to 
the  Queen  the  "sovereignty  of  New 
Zealand.  The  second  clause  gua- 
ranteed to  the  chiefs  and  people  of 
New  Zealand  the  full  possession  of 
their  land — the  right  of  pre-emption 
being  granted  to  the  Crown.  By 
the  third  clause — in  consideration 
of  the  foregoing — the  Queen  "  ex- 
tends to  the  natives  her  royal  pro- 
tection, and  imparts  to  them  all  the 
privileges  of  British  subjects." 

And  here  began  the  long  series 
of  blunders  and  misconceptions 
that  has  marked  the  history  of  this 
colony.  In  the  first  place,  the  treaty 
was  drawn  up  in  English,  and  trans- 
lated into  the  Maori  language ;  and 
the  slightest  consideration  will  show 
that  such  abstract  ideas  as  "the 
rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty/' 
and  "all  the  privileges  of  British 
subjects,"  could  not  possibly  be 
conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tives in  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper, 
since,  from  their  habits  and  tribal 
system,  they  could  have  no  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  such  expressions. 
Again,  could  the  framers  of  the 
treaty  have  foreseen  what  the  full 
force  of  the  term  "privileges  of 
British  subjects"  would  imply 
twelve  years  later,  when  the  Con- 


stitution Act  was  passed,  they  would 
probably  have  hesitated  before  they 
committed  her  Majesty  to  such  a 
solemn  declaration.  But  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  would  have  been 
a  bold  man  who,  in  the  year  1840, 
had  prophesied  that  New  Zealand 
would,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
become  a  flourishing  English  pro- 
vince, with  representative  institu- 
tions and  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. Lastly,  the  treaty  was  not 
signed,  or  even  approved  of,  by 
many  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs 
— so  that  it  was  a  most  imperfect 
and  incomplete  instrument,  al- 
though the  spirit  of  it  was  just  and 
considerate  towards  the  natives. 
We  believe  that  the  three  points 
we  have  indicated  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  key  to  most  of  the 
troubles  that  have  since  occurred. 

Constitutional  government  was 
conferred  upon  New  Zealand  in 
1852,  during  the  first  administra- 
tion of  Sir  George  Grey  ;  and  the 
Act  came  into  operation  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  few  months  before 
his  departure  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
So  far  as  the  English  settlers  were 
concerned,  the  constitution  was  a 
most  liberal  one, — the  qualification 
for  the  franchise  being  .£50  free- 
hold, or  .£10  leasehold,  estate — and 
for  householders,  ,£10  in  town,  or 
£5  in  the  country;  and  any  regis- 
tered elector  was  eligible  to  be  re- 
turned as  a  representative.  Prac- 
tically, this  was  manhood  suffrage, 
as  it  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be. 
But  this  constitution  was  utterly 
inapplicable  to  the  natives,  who 
held  their  lands  in  common,  and 
whose  wretched  huts  were  far  be- 
low the  qualification  in  value.  And 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
could  understand  the  practice  of 
registering,  even  if  they  did  possess 
a  qualification  ;  or  that,  if  they  did 
understand  it,  they  would  trouble 
themselves  to  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege  it  afforded  them.  It  was 
impossible  that  a  semi-barbarous 
people  should  appreciate  the  bene- 
fits of  self-government ;"  and  when 
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the  first  elections  took  place  in 
1853,  only  100  natives  were 
on  the  register.  Indeed,  there 
were  serious  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown, 
whether  the  native  tenure  of  land 
entitled  them  to  vote  at  all  under 
the  Constitution  Act,  and  much 
controversy  arose  upon  this  point.  It 
has  been  said  by  a  Colonial  secretary 
that  the  Constitution  of  New  Zea- 
land "  appears  to  have  been  framed 
in  forgetf ulness  of  the  large  native 
tribes  within  the  dominions  to  which 
it  was  intended  to  apply ; "  and 
there  is  certainly  fair  ground  for 
such  an  assumption.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  Act  practically  excluded 
the  Maoris  from  the  franchise,  and 
therefore  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  which  had  gua- 
ranteed them  "  all  the  privileges  of 
British  subjects."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  reasonable  person  would 
have  advocated  a  measure  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  putting 
all  the  natives  on  the  register ;  be- 
cause, when  the  Act  came  into 
operation,  they  were  more  than 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  Europeans; 
and  the  most  ardent  admirers  of 
representative  institutions  would 
scarcely  desire  to  see  a  minority  of 
Englishmen  out-voted  by  a  majority 
of  semi- civilised  barbarians.  There 
was,  however,  one  clause — outof  the 
eighty-two  that  the  Act  contained 
— specially  relating  to  the  Maoris, 
which  provided  that,  if  expedient, 
particular  districts  might  be  set 
apart,  within  which  the  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  usages  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  might  be  maintained 
for  the  government  of  themselves. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  this  clause 
— which  was  only  permissive— -re- 
mained a  dead  letter;  and  when 
the  Act  was  put  into  operation,  the 
entire  colony  was  divided  into  pro- 
vinces, in  accordance  with  the  gene- 
ral provisions  of  the  statute,  and 
no  native  districts  were  established. 
Therefore  it  resulted  that  the  Mao- 
ris were  practically  excluded  from 
Parliament,  and  had  no  special  ar- 
rangements made  for  their  govern- 


ment, as  was   obviously  necessary 
under  the  altered  state  of  affairs. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  natives 
had  before  long  to  find  out  that 
they  were  no  longer  under  the  di- 
rect rule  of  the  Governor  appointed 
by  the  Queen,  but  were  handed  over 
to  the  control  of  the  majority  of  a 
Parliament  in  which  they  were  un- 
represented. When  the  Governor 
ruled  the  country,  and  was  Gover- 
nor in  fact  as  well  as  in  title,  it  was 
a  state  of  matters  not  only  intelli- 
gible but  acceptable  to  the  Maoris ; 
as  they  felt  that  they  were  governed 
by  the  Queen,  for  whom  they  en- 
tertained a  profound  respect.  More- 
over, it  was  in  accordance  with  their 
own  polity  and  ideas.  But  the 
present  system  is  incomprehensible 
to  them.  It  is  true  that,  for  some 
years  after  the  Constitution  Act 
came  into  effect,  the  management  of 
native  affairs  was  retained  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  through  the 
Governor;  but  it  was  afterwards 
handed  over  to  the  Colonial  Parlia- 
ment, although  against  the  wish  of 
the  colonists  themselves.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  no  settled  policy  or 
system  can  be  followed.  The  Gov- 
ernor cannot  initiate  any  measures, 
as  he  is  bound  to  abide  by  the  opin- 
ions of  his  "constitutional  advis- 
ers." Ministers  may  propose  bene- 
ficial changes,  but  they  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  will  of  Parliament  to 
carry  them  into  effect.  Their  succes- 
sors in  office  may  take  a  totally  dif- 
ferent view  of  matters,  and  a  Parlia- 
mentary majority  of  the  day  may 
entirely  upset  the  arrangements  of 
a  previous  session,  however  excel- 
lent'they  may  have  been.  Such  a 
mode  of  governing  a  proud,  high- 
spirited,  and  warlike  race  like  the 
Maoris^,  would  be  perfectly  ludi- 
crous, if  it  were  not  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  devise  any 
system  more  mischievous.  And 
we  firmly  believe  that  it  is  only  the 
advantage  derived  from  the  sale 
and  lease  of  lands  to  the  Pakeha, 
and  the  constantly  growing  neces- 
sity for  European  luxuries,  that 
has  prevented  the  troubles  with  the 
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natives  in  the  North  Island  from 
being  tenfold  greater. 

In  saying  this,  we  would  particu- 
larly disclaim  any  reflection  upon 
the  Legislature  of  New  Zealand.  It 
is  our  happiness  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  many  members  of 
both  Houses.  We  have  listened  to 
their  debates,  and  have  been  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion  of  more  than 
one  grave  political  crisis  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  in  other  terms 
than  those  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  this — al- 
most the  youngest — British  colony. 
The  ability  and  good  sense  with 
which  questions  are  discussed,  the 
dignity  and  decorum  which  charac- 
terise the  proceedings,  and  the  ad- 
mirable qualifications  of  the  Speak- 
ers of  the  two  Chambers,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  the  col- 
onists ;  while  among  the  members 
of  both  Houses  are  not  a  few  orators 
of  the  very  first  rank,  and  likewise 
some  who  are  worthy  of  being  called 
statesmen  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  But,  however  excellent  the 
composition  of  the  Legislature  may 
be,  governing  the  natives  by  a  Par- 
liamentary majority  cannot  be  other 
than  a  most  objectionable  method  ; 
and  the  success  which  attended  the 
first  administration  of  Sir  George 
Grey — a  period  of  eight  years,  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  history  of 
the  colony — shows  the  benefit  of 
direct  government  in  native  mat- 
ters, when  a  far-seeing,  able,  and 
experienced  man  is  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say,  that,  had  Sir  George  Grey  con- 
tinued to  govern  New  Zealand  upon 
the  old  system,  the  late  lamentable 
war  of  six  years'  duration  would 
probably  never  have  occurred.  The 
colony  would  therefore  have  been 
spared  the  heavy  load  of  debt  now 
weighing  it  down,  and  England 
would  not  have  had  cause  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  some  of  her  bravest 
sons.  In  justice  to  Sir  George 
Grey,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  on  his  return  to  the  colony  in 
1861,  after  an  absence  of  eight 
years,  the  condition  of  affairs  was 


entirely  changed.  The  Constitu- 
tion Act  had  been  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  period,  Par- 
liamentary institutions  were  firmly 
established,  and  the  "responsible 
advisers"  of  the  Governor — a  some- 
what ambiguous  term,  it  seems  to 
us  —  were  the  rulers  of  the  popula- 
tion, whether  Maori  or  European. 
The  natives  had  already  begun  to 
perceive  that,  under  the  altered 
state  of  matters,  the  Governor  was 
powerless.  The  spell  had  been 
broken,  and  Sir  George  Grey  found 
that  his  influence  over  the  chiefs, 
which  had  formerly  been  very  great, 
was  to  a  great  extent  lost,  and  could 
never  again  be  restored. 

It  follows,  from  what  we  have 
shown,  that  a  grave  error  was  com- 
mitted in  assimilating  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  colony  under  the  Con- 
stitution Act,  when  their  internal 
condition  was  so  widely  different. 
In  the  South  Island  the  natives  were 
but  a  handful  of  men ;  in  the  North 
Island  they  were,  in  1852,  double 
the  number  of  the  whites.  The  New 
Zealand  settlers  only  followed  their 
national  instincts,  and  the  example 
of  other  colonists,  in  demanding 
self-government ;  and,  so  far  as  they 
alone  are  concerned,  they  have 
shown  themselves  much  more  fit 
for  representative  institutions  than 
many  older  provinces.  But  in  be- 
stowing the  Constitution  of  1852 
upon  the  country,  without  any 
special  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Maoris  being  carried 
into  effect,  a  great  injustice  was 
committed  towards  them — in  the 
opinion  of  many  people — as  well 
as  a  grave  political  error.  It  is  true 
that  the  natives  came  within  the 
limits  of  the  franchise,  but  we  have 
seen  that  practically  they  were  shut 
out  from  Parliament,  and  therefore 
suffered  an  infringement  of  their 
rights  under  the  treaty  of  Waitangi. 
Two  courses  might  have  been 
adopted,  either  of  which  would 
have  been  consistent  with  our  obli- 
gations towards  the  natives,  and 
might  probably  have  prevented  the 
late  disastrous  wars.  Parliamen- 
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tary  government  might  have  been 
deferred — in  the  North  Island,  at 
all  events — until  the  settlers  had 
become  more  numerous,  and  the 
natives  sufficiently  advanced  in  civ- 
ilisation to  take  a  part  in  the  Con- 
stitution,— every  endeavour  being 
made  in  the  mean  time  to  improve 
their  social  condition,  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  learn  the  English 
language ;  or,  the  treaty  of  Wai- 
tangi  might  have  been  revised, 
native  districts  set  apart,  as  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution  Act, 
and  a  suitable  form  of  government 
adopted,  in  accordance  with  Maori 
ideas.  This  latter  course  would  pro- 
bably have  been  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, both  to  the  colonists  and  the 
aborigines ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  a  difficult  matter  to  institute 
a  sort  of  Constitution  for  the  native 
districts,  with  a  Maori  house  of  re- 
presentatives to  deliberate  upon 
matters  concerning  themselves  ;  for 
they  already  had  an  existing  insti- 
tution, somewhat  analogous,  in  their 
Runungas  or  Councils.  Thus  they 
might  gradually  have  been  trained 
to  take  a  part,  at  some  future  time, 
in  the  general  government  of  New 
Zealand. 

Upon  Sir  George  Grey  assuming 
the  government  for  the  second  time, 
an  effort  was  made  to  establish  in- 
stitutions for  the  benefit  of  the 
Maoris,  both  socially  and  politi- 
cally ;  but  the  time  had  passed,  and 
it  was  now  too  late.  For  several 
years,  the  "  Land  League  "  and  the 
"King  movement"  had  been  agi- 
tating the  minds  of  the  natives; 
and  the  unfortunate  war  in  Taran- 
aki  had  still  further  excited  them, 
and  brought  these  two  questions 
into  greater  prominence.  The  Land 
League  was  a  combination  to  pre- 
vent the  further  sale  of  lands  to  the 
Pakeha ;  the  King  movement  was 
a  sort  of  instinctive  effort,  on  the 
part  of  the  Maoris,  to  obtain  law 
and  order  by  a  system  of  govern- 
ment amongst  themselves,  which 
they  could  see  no  chance  of  other- 
wise obtaining,  and  was  not  origin- 
ally intended  as  an  act  of  disloyalty 
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towards  her  Majesty.  Act  after 
act  was  now  passed  by  the  Colonial 
Parliament,  establishing  new  insti- 
tutions, but  without  result ;  and 
the  powerful  Waikato  tribes — who 
had  been  no  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Waitangi — stirred  up  by  the  persua- 
sions of  some  of  the  more  turbulent 
chiefs,  and  by  their  own  warlike 
sympathies — broke  out  into  open 
rebellion.  Then  followed  the  war 
under  General  Cameron,  the  details 
of  which  are  no  doubt  familiar  to 
our  readers. 

We  will  not  here  enter  into  the 
subject  of  the  unfortunate  differ- 
ences that  took  place  between  the 
Governor  and  the-  General.  The 
matter  occasioned  much  public 
scandal,  and  gave  rise  to  a  bitter 
feeling  in  the  colony,  in  consequence 
of  the  Imperial  Government  siding 
strongly  against  the  Governor,  who 
had  warmly  defended  the  colonists 
from  the  ungenerous  accusations 
made  against  them  by  the  General. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  effect 
of  the  action  of  the  Colonial  Office 
has  been  to  create  amongst  the  col- 
onists a  strong  and  universal  feel- 
ing of  indignation  and  sorrow,  at 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  cold, 
unsympathetic,  and  illiberal  treat- 
ment they  have  met  with.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  on  the 
completion  of  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  a  colony,  its  last  feel- 
ings towards  the  Home  Govern- 
ment should  be  of  this  nature  ;  and 
it  is  not  thus  that  the  New  Zealand 
settlers  deserve  to  be  treated.  Strug- 
gling against  difficulties  and  trials 
sufficient  to  crush  a  much  older 
community,  and  cheerfully  taking 
upon  themselves  the  burden  which 
the  parent  country  shifted  from  off 
her  own  shoulders,  the  colonists 
of  New  Zealand  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  brave,  true-hearted 
Englishmen,  of  whom  their  fellow- 
countrymen  at  home  may  well  be 
proud. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
many  of  our  readers  that,  about  the 
close  of  1863,  a  singular  supersti- 
tious fanaticism  broke  out  amongst 
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the  Taranaki  tribes,  and  spread 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  North  Island. 
For  a  time  this  "  Hau-Hau  "  fanati- 
cism— so  called  from  a  shibboleth 
used  by  them — took  an  extraordi- 
nary hold  upon  the  natives ;  the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  or  "  pro- 
phets," as  they  styled  themselves, 
working  upon  their  credulous  and 
superstitious  natures  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  excite  them  to  all  sorts 
of  atrocities,  of  which  the  savage 
murder  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Volkner,  an 
earnest  and  devoted  missionary,  was 
the  most  wanton  and  cruel.  The 
missionary  labours  of  half  a  cen- 
tury were  thus  swept  away ;  the 
Bishop  of  Waiapu,  and  other  clergy- 
men in  the  native  districts,  had  to 
abandon  their  stations,  and  Hau- 
Hau  flagstaffs  were  to  be  seen  all 
round  the  coasts.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing points  in  the  new  belief  was, 
that  the  Pakehas  were  to  be  driven 
out  of  New  Zealand ;  and  the  war 
became  thus  still  further  prolonged. 
So  utterly  deluded  were  these  fana- 
tics, that  they  believed  themselves 
to  be  invulnerable — or  were  so  per- 
suaded by  their  prophets  ;  and  in 
many  instances  they  deliberately 
exposed  themselves,  in  this  belief, 
to  certain  death  from  the  soldiers' 
fire.  It  was  not  in  reason,  however, 
that  such  a  monstrous  delusion 
should  last  long  ;  and  numbers  who 
had  been  led  away  by  the  infatu- 
ation became  enlightened  after  a 
time,  and  openly  acknowledged  their 
folly  and  abjured  their  errors.  There 
is,  however,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  natives  still  clinging  to  this 
superstition ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
those  who  have  been  in  a  state  of  dis- 
affection or  open  rebellion,  such  as 
the  Waikatos,  some  of  the  Taranaki 
and  Wanganui  tribes,  and  the  Ur- 
eweras  in  the  mountain  districts  on 
the  east  coast.  Defeated,  but  not 
subdued,  the  fierce  Waikatos  have 
retired  into  the  mountain-regions 
of  the  interior,  and  there  hold  sul- 
lenly aloof  from  any  intercourse 
with  white  men.  They  have  insti- 
tuted an  "aukati"  or  boundary- 


line — a  pale,  in  fact — across  which 
they  will  permit  no  stranger  to 
pass  ;  and  so  strict  are  they  in  their 
seclusion,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain  any  information 
regarding  them.  The  so-called  Ma- 
ori king  has  taken  up  his  abode 
with  these  tribes,  to  which  he  be- 
longs. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
either  the  rebellion  or  the  Hau-Hau 
superstition  was  general.  There  are 
many  loyal  natives  who  have  been 
faithful  in  their  allegiance  from  the 
very  foundation  of  the  colony,  and 
who  have  been  our  stanch  allies 
throughout.  These  men  have  re- 
sisted all  the  machinations  of  the 
Hau-Hau  prophets,  and  it  was  by 
their  valuable  aid,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, that  the  rebellion  was  subdued. 
Some  of  the  loyal  chiefs  are  men  of 
great  intelligence  and  integrity,  and 
are  deservedly  held  in  much  respect 
by  the  colonial  authorities,  as  well 
as  by  the  settlers. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  it 
was  resolved  to  punish  those  tribes 
who  had  been  in  rebellion,  or  who 
had  committed  murderous  outrages, 
by  confiscating  portions  of  their 
lands ;  and  this  was  at  once  carried 
into  effect.  The  Waikato  district, 
occupying  the  west  central  part  of 
the  North  Island,  had  already  been 
taken  possession  of,  by  right  of  con- 
quest, in  the  campaign  of  1863;  and 
in  1865  military  settlements  were 
formed  on  blocks  of  confiscated  land 
in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  on  the 
coast  between  Wanganui  and  Tara- 
naki. But  the  rebel  natives  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  allow  the  set- 
tlers to  remain  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session. Outrages  of  all  sorts  are 
continually  taking  place.  Barbarous 
murders  are  committed,  as  recent 
intelligence  shows ;  and  a  strong 
militia  force  has  to  be  maintained 
at  each  place,  at  a  great  expense  to 
the  colony,  to  protect  a  handful  of 
settlers.  So  far,  therefore,  this 
policy  has  been  a  failure ;  and  it  is 
now  a  serious  question  with  the 
colonial  Government  whether  these 
forced  settlements  should  not  be 
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given  up,  and  only  the  nominal 
possession  of  the  land  retained  for 
the  present.  A  region  of  dense  fo- 
rest, swamps,  and  mountains — the 
chief  natural  features  of  the  North 
Island — lies  at  the  back  of  these 
sea-coast  settlements,  and  the  na- 
tives sally  forth  from  their  fast- 
nesses and  murder  the  settlers  with 
impunity;  for,  immediately  on  the 
approach  of  a  military  force,  they 
retire  into  the  bush,  whither  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  them  with  any 
hopes  of  success.  It  would  seem 
that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  these  turbulent  tribes 
would  be  to  cut  roads  in  all  direc- 
tions through  the  forests,  and  so 
render  their  fastnesses  accessible 
for  military  operations,  as  was  done 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  the 
last  century;  and  we  believe  that 
this  plan  is  in  contemplation.  For 
many  reasons  it  would  be  the  most 
effectual,  and  probably  in  the  end 
the  most  economical,  plan  to  adopt. 

The  Waikato  confiscated  district 
is  a  wide  open  valley,  containing 
many  thousand  acres  of  fertile  land, 
through  which  runs  the  Waikato 
river,  with  its  confluent,  the  Waipa, 
both  navigable  for  small  steamers 
for  120  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
settlers  there  have  as  yet  been  un- 
disturbed; but  it  is  certain  that 
the  Ngatimaniopoto,  and  the  other 
tribes  to  whom  this  land  belonged, 
still  entertain  hopes  of  some  day  or 
other  regaining  possession  of  their 
territory,  and  of  their  fine  river,  to 
which  they  are  much  attached.  In 
this  belief  they  are  encouraged  by 
the  predictions  of  the  Hau-Hau 
prophets.  The  Waikato  country 
must  therefore  be,  for  some  time  to 
come,  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to 
the  colonial  Government ;  for  it  is 
far  too  important  in  situation,  and 
too  extensively  settled,  to  be  given 
up,  since  there  are  now  several 
thriving  townships  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  besides  many  fine  farms 
and  sheep-runs. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebels 
captured  in  arms  during  the  war, 
were  transported  to  the  Chatham 


Islands  during  the  years  1866-67, 
their  families  in  most  cases  accom- 
panying them.  They  were  given 
land  to  cultivate,  and  were  treated 
very  kindly — more  as  emigrants 
than  prisoners.  Their  uniform 
quiet  behaviour  threw  the  Govern- 
ment completely  off  its  guard,  and 
the  very  commonest  precautions 
were  neglected.  One  day  last  sum- 
mer, the  prisoners,  to  the  number 
of  some  three  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  had  laid  their 
plans  with  great  skill  and  secrecy, 
rose  and  overpowered  the  scanty 
guard  of  ten  men,  seized  all  the 
arms  and  ammunition,  robbed  the 
neighbouring  settlers  of  their  mon- 
ey, plundered  the  public  chest, 
and  then  compelled  the  master  and 
crew  of  a  vessel  lying  there  to  take 
them  back  to  New  Zealand,  where 
they  safely  arrived  some  days  after- 
wards, and  escaped  into  the  bush. 
An  expedition  was  sent  in  pursuit 
of  them,  and  though  no  captures 
were  made,  they  were  harassed  a 
good  deal,  and  some  of  their  num- 
ber killed.  In  revenge  for  this, 
they  some  time  afterwards,  in  con- 
junction with  the  disaffected  na- 
tives of  that  district,  surprised  and 
fell  upon  the  settlers  at  Poverty 
Bay,  and  committed  those  horrible 
outrages,  the  details  of  which,  re- 
ceived by  the  January  mail,  so 
strongly  excited  the  feelings  of  the 
public  in  this  country.  But  al- 
though nothing  more  brutal  and 
ferocious  can  be  imagined  than 
the  conduct  of  those  murderous 
ruffians,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
last  news  received  before  these 
lines  go  to  press,  to  indicate  any 
symptoms  of  a  general  outbreak,  or 
that  this  was  other  than  an  act  of 
revenge  on  the  part  of  the  escaped 
prisoners  and  their  friends,  uncon- 
nected with  any  of  the  other  tribes, 
and  not  affecting  the  general  state 
of  the  country. 

While  an  immense  amount  of 
abortive  legislation  regarding  the 
Maoris  has  been  produced  by  the 
New  Zealand  Parliament,  it  is  sat- 
isfactory to  be  able  to  record  one 
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measure  which  has  been  productive 
of  unmixed  good ;  and  that  is,  the 
institution  of  the  Native  Lands 
Courts.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
colony,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
prohibit  the  purchase  of  lands  from 
the  natives  by  private  individuals, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Maoris 
were  so  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
land,  and  European  goods  were  then 
so  difficult  to  be  procured,  that  un- 
principled people  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  this,  and  obtained  nominal 
possession  of  immense  tracts  of  land 
for  a  few  muskets  or  blankets.* 
Again,  the  tribal  system  preventing 
the  individualisation  of  property, 
it  was  often  impossible  to  ascertain 
who  were  the  proper  owners  of  the 
land,  and  thus  complications  and 
disputes  of  all  kinds  followed.  For 
twenty-five  years  the  Government 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  pur- 
chasing land  from  the  natives,  re- 
selling it  to  individuals,  who  then 
received  Crown  grants  or  absolute 
title-deeds  for  the  same.  In  1865, 
however,  an  Act  was  passed  estab- 
lishing courts  for  the  investigation 
of  native  titles,  the  measure  being 
purely  a  permissive  one.  If  the 
ownership  of  a  certain  block  of  land 
is  in  dispute,  the  various  claimants 
may  come  before  the  Court,  and  the 
case  is  argued  fully,  witnesses  being 
called  on  all  sides.  The  Court  then 
pronounces  judgment,  and  Crown 
grants  are  issued  to  the  parties  to 
whom  the  ownership  of  the  land  is 
awarded.  The  Crown's  right  of 
pre-emption  is  then  waived,  and  the 
Maori  proprietor  may  dispose  of  his 
land  as  he  likes.  Even  if  there 
should  be  no  dispute  as  to  the 
ownership,  the  proprietor  may  still 
apply  to  the.Court  and  get  his  Crown 
grant,  to  enable  him  to  sell  to  whom 
he  pleases.  During  the  first  twenty 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
no  less  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  acres  of  land  passed  through  the 
Courts,  and  became  individualised 
native  property;  and  the  system 


has  been  found  to  work  extremely 
well,  and  to  have  produced  much 
benefit  amongst  the  natives,  who 
now  well  understand  the  value  of 
land,  as  well  as  of  all  sorts  of  Euro- 
pean commodities,  and  are  shrewd 
and  ready  traders. 

Readers  conversant  with  New 
Zealand  affairs  will  have  exclaimed 
before  this,  that  the  Maorisar?  now 
represented  in  Parliament.  This  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent.  An  Act 
was  passed  in  1867  dividing  the 
colony  into  four  native  electoral 
districts,  and  admitting  one  mem- 
ber to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  each  district.  The  only  qualifi- 
cation required  for  either  elector  or 
representative  is,  that  he  must  be  a 
Maori  or  half-caste,  of  twenty- one 
years  of  age.  The  North  Island 
is  divided  into  three  districts,  and 
the  entire  South  Island  forms  the 
fourth.  The  native  members  took 
their  seats  in  the  House  last  year, 
considerable  interest  having  been 
excited  as  to  how  the  measure  would 
work.  The  result  of  the  experience 
of  the  session  is  as  follows :  As  the 
members  could  neither  speak  nor 
understand  English,  an  interpreter 
had  to  be  always  present  to  tell 
them  what  was  being  said  or  done. 
They  seemed  to  take  but  little  in- 
terest in  the  debates,  and  when  they 
spoke,  it  was  in  the  discursive  man- 
ner peculiar  to  the  Maoris — wander- 
ing to  almost  any  subject,  and  pro- 
bably touching  but  lightly  upon  the 
point  at  issue.  In  voting,  they  were 
guided  entirely  by  the  example  of 
one  or  two  members  possessing  their 
regard  and  confidence,  and  they  fre- 
quently absented  themselves  from 
divisions  altogether.  Therefore,  for 
any  practical  purpose  of  legislation, 
the  measure  is  an  absolute  farce ; 
but  the  principle  established  is  no 
doubt  good,  and  it  may  be  beneficial 
in  the  course  of  time,  although  the 
natives  have  hitherto  shown  com- 
plete indifference  as  to  the  elec- 
tions. 


*  We  have  said  "nominal  possession,"  because  most  of  these  unfair  transactions 
were  disallowed  by  the  Government  after  the  colony  was  established. 
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The  neglect  of  any  systematic 
endeavours  to  teach  the  Maoris  the 
English  language,  is  a  standing  re- 
proach to  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand.  For  six-and-twenty  years 
before  the  foundation  of  the  colony, 
English  missionaries  had  been  la- 
bouring amongst  the  natives  with 
extraordinary  success.  But  these 
zealous  and  devoted  men  did  as 
missionaries  have  done  in  all  ages 
from  the  apostles  downwards — they 
taught  the  heathen  the  Word  of  God 
in  their  own  tongue.  To  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  been  folly. 
They  had  not  then  to  do  with  Bri- 
tish subjects,  but  with  powerful  in- 
dependent tribes;  and  they  had  aims 
in  view  that  admitted  of  no  delay — 
the  abolition  of  cannibalism  and 
other  abominations,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity.  They  can- 
not, therefore,  be  blamed  for  not 
having  taught  the  natives  English. 
But  when  the  colony  showed  signs 
of  its  approaching  greatness — and, 
above  all,  when  it  became  evident 
that  it  would  shortly  demand  repre- 
sentative institutions — every  effort 
should  have  been  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  the  natives 
to  learn  English  ;  and  the  existing 
mission-schools  contained  the  requi- 
site means  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate 
the  good  that  would  have  resulted 
to  the  colony  —  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  the  evil  that 
might  have  been  averted — had  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language 
prevailed  amongst  the  natives  twen- 
ty years  ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  wise  and  simple  measure  will 
no  longer  be  neglected,  as  an  Act 
was  passed  during  last  session  for 
subsidising  Maori  schools  for  that 
purpose. 

We  will  close  this  paper  with 
some  extracts  from  a  despatch  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  in  June  last,  by 
Sir  George  Bowen,  the  present 
Governor  of  New  Zealand,  as  it 
throws  a  very  clear  light  upon  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  the  North 
Island  : — 


"Your  Grace  will,  of  course,  recognise 
in  the  Maori  Aukati  a  '  pale '  in  the 
sense  familiar  in  Irish  history — with  this 
important  difference,  however,  that  in 
Ireland  the  '  pale '  was  set  up  by  the 
colonists  against  the  natives,  whereas  in 
New  Zealand  it  is  set  up  by  the  natives 
against  the  colonists.  It  has  "been  often 
observed  that  it  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that,  after  all  the  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure  which  has  taken  place  in 
this  countiy,  the  Queen's  writ  can  hardly 
be  said  to  run  in  the  purely  Maori  dis- 
tricts of  New  Zealand  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  any  more  than  it  ran 
in^  the  Celtic  districts  of  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  the 
Celtic  districts  of  Scotland  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  Indeed,  a  close  his- 
torical parallel  has  been  frequently 
drawn  between  the  social  condition  of 
the  Maori  highlands  at  the  present  day, 
and  that  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  a  general  reconstruction  of  society 
followed  the  suppression  of  the  Kebellion 
of  1745,  and  the  subsequent  breaking  up 
of  the  system  of  clanship,  and  abolition 
of  tribal  tenures  and  of  the  hereditary 
authority  of  the  chiefs.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  regular  troops  and  the  colonial 
forces  fought  with  the  accustomed  gal- 
lantry and  success  of  English  soldiers 
throughout  the  recent  war,  whenever 
they  encountered  the  Maoris  in  the  open 
field,  and  whenever  they  could  bring 
them  to  close  combat  in  the  fortified 
pahs;  but  that,  owing  to  the  great  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  mountains  and 
forests  of  the  interior  of  New  Zealand,  to 
the  Maori  system  of  fighting  in  tauas,  or 
war-parties  dispersed  over  a  wide  extent 
of  natural  fastnesses,  and  to  a  variety  of 
other  causes,  there  has  been  no  Culloden 
in  New  Zealand  history.  Like  the  Jac- 
obite clans  that  adhered  to  the  Stuart 
king  before  1745,  so  the  tribes  that  sup- 
port the  Maori  king  still  stand  aloof  in 
sullen  and  hostile  isolation.  Again,  the 
feuds  which  formerly  raged  in  Scotland 
during  several  generations  between  the 
Campbells  and  the  Macgregors,  between 
the  Mackintoshes  and  the  Macdonalds, 
and  many  other  Highland  clans,  find 
their  counterpart  in  the  feuds  long  raging 
in  several  parts  of  the  North  Island  of 
New  Zealand— as,  for  example,  between 
the  Ngapuhis  and  the  Karawas,  and  be- 
tween the  Arawas  and  the  Ureweras. 

"  It  would  be  easy,  though  tedious,  to 
multiply  proofs  and  illustrations  of  the 
close  resemblance  in  many  points  of  the 
Maoris  of  the  present  day  to  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  of  a  former  age.  I  may 
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perhaps  he  permitted  to  glance  at  three 
such  points  of  resemblance  which  recent 
events  have  brought  under  my  notice  : — 

"  1.  In  March  last,  a  herd  of  cattle 
belonging  to  Messrs  Buckland  and  Firth 
of  Auckland  was  driven  off  by  a  party 
of  Maori  marauders,  but  was  afterwards 
restored,  on  the  application  of  those  gen- 
tlemen to  Tamati  Ngapora,  the  uncle  and 
chief  councillor  of  King  Tawhiao.  The 
details  of  this  case,  even  in  the  most 
minute  circumstances,  would,  if  told  at 
length,  read  exactly  like  that  chapter  of 
*  Waverley '  which  relates  how  the  cattle 
of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  when  car- 
ried off  by  the  Highland  cateran,  Donald 
Bean  Lean,  were  restored  through  the 
influence  of  Fergus  M'lvor,  the  chief  of 
the  clan. 

"  2.  Lord  Macaulay  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  have  recorded,  on  the  authority 
of  official  documents,  how  'a  band  of 
Macgregors,  having  cut  off  the  head  of 
an  enemy,  .  .  .  carried  the  ghastly 
trophy  in  triumph  to  their  chief.  The 
whole  clan  met  under  the  roof  of  an 
ancient  church.  Every  one  in  turn  laid 
his  hand  on  the  dead  man's  scalp,  and 
vowed  to  defend  the  slayers.'  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  fanatical  Hau-Haus 
carried  about  in  a  similar  manner,  during 
the  late  war,  the  head  of  an  officer  of  the 
57th  Regiment,  and,  as  it  is  feared,  of 
others  of  their  European  victims. 

"3.  It  is  stated  that  the  Highlanders 
under  Montrose  were  so  deeply  imbued 
with  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  issue 
of  a  battle  would  be  in  favour  of  the  side 
which  shed  first  blood,  that,  on  the 
morning  of  one  of  their  victories,  they 
murdered  a  defenceless  herdsman,  whom 
they  found  in  the  fields,  merely  to  secure 
this  omen  in  their  favour.  The  Maoris 
held  the  same  superstition.  "When  the 
Hau-Haus  attacked  Napier  in  1866,  they 
were  defeated  with  severe  loss.  One  of 
the  wounded  prisoners  remarked  to  Mr 
M'Lean,  the  Superintendent  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Hawke's  Bay,  that  the  issue 
.would  have  been  different  if  the  Maoris 
had  followed  the  advice  of  their  seers, 
and  killed  an  English  shepherd  whom 
they  found  tending  his  flock  on  the 
morning  before  the  fight. 

"  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  if 
the  Maoris  in  the  present  time  resemble 
the  ancient  Highlanders  in  some  of  their 


savage  customs  and  dark  passions  and 
superstitions,  they  resemble  them  equal- 
ly, not  only  in  their  patriarchal  and 
tribal  system  of  government,  but  also  in 
personal  courage,  strength,  and  endur- 
ance ;  in  love  of  war  and  military  exer- 
cises, and  of  martial  dances  and  songs  ; 
in  liveliness  of  fancy ;  in  natural  shrewd- 
ness of  character  ;  and,  it  may  be  fairly 
added,  in  courtesy,  hospitality,  and  good- 
humour,  so  long  as  no  offence  is  given 
to  their  national  pride  or  to  their  indi- 
vidual self-esteem." 

Although  this  comparison  may 
perhaps  be  somewhat  unpalatable  to 
the  present  representatives  of  the 
clans  referred  to,  and  Macdonalds 
and  Campbells  may  not  relish  the 
idea  of  their  forefathers  being 
placed  by  the  side  of  men  who, 
within  the  period  of  this  gener- 
ation, were  cannibals  —  however 
brave  and  spirited  they  may  be — 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  a 
historical  parallel,  the  drawing  is 
correct ;  and  in  natural  features  of 
country,  and  other  respects,  the 
comparison  might  be  extended 
still  further. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
we  have  to  mention  that,  by  the 
recent  accounts,  disaffection  seems 
to  be  again  spreading  —  that 
even  the  friendly  tribes  have 
deteriorated  in  their  moral  and 
social  condition  —  that  drunken- 
ness and  debauchery  are  now  fear- 
fully prevalent — that  very  few  chil- 
dren are  born — and  that  education 
has  been  lately  much  neglected,  so 
that  the  young  generation  is  grow- 
ing up  in  a  state  of  ignorance  as 
well  as  demoralisation — it  will  be 
seen  that  the  problem  we  indicated 
above  is  as  far  as  ever  from  a  satis- 
factory solution ;  and  that,  unless 
a  complete  reformation  speedily 
takes  place  in  these  respects,  the 
rapid  extinction  of  the  Maori  race 
is  inevitable. 
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THERE  is  a  curious  book  of  en- 
gravings by  Gustave  Dore*  which 
contains  a  series  of  representa- 
tive scenes  drawn  from  every  cen- 
tury from  the  first  to  the  nine- 
teenth. Each  link  in  the  artist's 
chain  differs  but  slightly  from  its 
neighbours  :  it  is,  only  when  we 
compare  the  two  ends  that  we  see 
of  what  different  material  they  are 
constructed.  He  has  indeed  saved 
us  the  trouble  of  making  the  com- 
parison by  presenting  us  with  a 
frontispiece  in  which  the  aboriginal 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  his 
modern  successor.  The  ancient 
Briton  is  seated  upon  a  rock  by  the 
shore,  he  wears  a  slight  cloak  of 
undressed  skins  profusely  adorned 
with  scalps,  and  he  leans  upon  a 
long-handled  battle-axe.  By  his  side 
crouches  an  animal  whose  like  can 
no  longer  be  found,  but  in  whose 
features  we  trace  a  resemblance  to 
the  bull-dog  of  our  own  younger 
days.  His  descendant  is  a  somewhat 
overdressed  modern  gentleman,  at- 
tended by  a  neatly-combed  Skye 
terrier,  and  his  person  and  accom- 
paniments contrast  very  unfavour- 
ably with  the  sturdy  limbs  and 
serviceable  equipments  of  his  bar- 
barous forefather.  The  accessories 
of  the  frontispiece  and  of  most  of 
the  drawings  are  comic ,;  but  "  ri- 
dentem  dicere  verum  quis  vetat  ]" 
and  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
series  partake  more  largely  of  the 
grave  than  the  gay.  Striking  as  is 
the  contrast  in  appearance  between 
the  man  of  the  first  and  him  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  our  thoughts 
on  all  matters  in  heaven  and  earth 
have  altered  more  seriously  than 
our  costume.  Whether  we  are 
wiser  and  better  than  the  men  of 
the  last  generation  is  a  question  on 
which  the  young  and  old  are  never 
likely  to  agree;  but  most  of  us 
find  no  difficulty  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  world  has 
learnt  and  forgotten  to  much  ad- 


vantage since  the  days  of  Julius 
Caesar. 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  ask  the 
reason  why  many  crimes  and  vices 
which  were  once  amiable  weak- 
nesses or  the  objects  of  admira- 
tion have  now  disappeared,  and 
why  qualities  and  habits  once  ab- 
solutely unknown  are  now  too  or- 
dinary to  entitle  any  man  to  com- 
mendation, we  are  met  by  a  host 
of  conflicting  theories.  Some  tell 
us  "  the  thoughts  of  men  are 
ripened  with  the  progress  of  the 
suns;"  and,  inasmuch  as  moral- 
ity always  coincides  with  general 
utility,  every  generation  has  ac- 
cumulated lessons  of  experience, 
by  the  help  of  which  its  successor 
corrects  its  code  of  morals. 

Thus  we  discourage  polygamy 
because  it  checks  population,  and 
infanticide  because  it  is  wasteful : 
slavery,  because  it  is  an  unthrifty 
method  of  tilling  the  soil  j  and  re- 
venge, because  we  are  too  busy  for 
a  vice  which  sate  gracefully  enough 
upon  a  feudal  baron  who  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  nurse 
his  wrath.  Others  maintain  that 
all  our  moral  and  much  of  our  in- 
tellectual and  material  superiority 
to  our  heathen  ancestors  is  owing 
to  the  influence  of  Christianity  :  it 
was  the  Church  which  made  the 
marriage-tie  indissoluble,  abolished 
slavery,  and  forbade  the  taking  of 
life  for  life  ;  and  it  was  the  order 
thus  established  which  rendered 
our  present  civilisation  possible. 
We  do  not  ourselves  believe  the 
question  admits  of  any  direct  and 
positive  answer  :  we  think  many 
crimes  were  abandoned  because 
denounced  by  religion,  many  be- 
cause growing  knowledge  showed 
their  results  to  be  dangerous  to 
society;  and  with  respect  to  not 
a  few  evil  customs  we  think  our 
fathers  never  abandoned  them,  but 
were  abandoned  by  them. 

Our  information   is  seldom  ac- 
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curate  enough  to  tell  us  when  a 
popular  vice  began  to  decay,  and 
when  it  ceased  to  exist,  for  old- 
established  customs  rarely  die  out 
in  a  generation  ;  but  there  is  a 
period  in  the  history  of  one  modern 
race  about  which  our  knowledge  is 
singularly  ample  and  trustworthy, 
and  this  is  the  time  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity  by  the 
Scandinavians.  In  this  case  we 
have  their  old  heathen  poetry,  every 
line  of  which  throws  a  bright  light 
upon  some  quaint  usage  or  long-for- 
gotten superstition  ;  we  have  their 
family  sagas,  which  cover  great  part 
of  the  period  in  question,  are  truer 
than  any  historian  from  Livy  to 
Macaulay,  and  more  interesting  to 
boot  than  most  modern  novels,  pro- 
vided they  be  perused  reverently 
and  as  a  youth  should  hearken  to 
the  tale  of  a  respected  but  slightly 
havering  grandsire ;  and  when  these 
fail  us,  we  are  able  to  fall  back  upon 
some  excellent  chronicles,  and  a 
great  mass  of  nearly  contemporary 
and  singularly  graphic  legislation. 
We  propose,  then,  to  take  some 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  life 
of  a  heathen  Northman,  and  to 
explain  some  of  the  institutions 
under  which  he  lived  and  of  the 
qualities  he  would  probably  pos- 
sess ;  and  then  to  show  what 
change  the  lapse  of  a  century  made 
in  them.  We  shall  find  many 
popular  vices  have  become  dis- 
credited in  the  interval,  and  that 
much  alteration  in  national  habits 
has  been  brought  about.  Of  these 
changes  some  can  be  traced  to  in- 
ternal decay,  some  to  the  direct 
attacks  of  Christianity,  and  some 
to  a  change  of  circumstances,  by 
which  customs  once  pleasant  and 
profitable  ceased  to  offer  any  temp- 
tation. We  shall  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Icelanders,  who 
were  less  exposed  than  other  Scan- 
dinavians to  external  influences, 
and  concerning  whom  our  informa- 
tion is  more  accurate ;  but  when 
looked  at  from  this  distance  of 
time,  the  differences  between  the 


various  communities  who  spoke 
the  Northern  tongue  become  micro- 
scopic, and  we  shall  not  therefore 
always  be  scrupulous  in  assigning 
minute  shades  of  character  to  their 
specific  owners. 

In  describing  the  character  of  the 
ancient  Northman  we  are  obliged 
to  say  a  few  words  about  his  reli- 
gion ;  but,  in  so  doing,  shall  say  no 
more  about  his  mythology  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  throw  light 
upon  national  customs  and  feelings ; 
for  the  wars,  the  revels,  and  the 
twilight  of  the  gods  have  been  so 
fully  and  so  well  described  in  prose 
and  verse,  that  if  the  reader  descries 
afar  off  the  Midgard  Serpent  and 
the  Hall  of  Odin,  he  may  be  temp- 
ted to  turn  the  page  and  mutter, — 

"Nota  magis  nulli  domus  est  sua  quam 

mihi  lucus 
Martis,  et  CEoliis  vicinum  rupibus  ant-rum 

Vulcani. " 

The  Northman  had  no  idea  of  a 
Creator,  of  an  omnipotent  personal 
God,  or  of  an  eternity  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  He  was  aware 
of  a  heaven  above,  and  of  a  hell 
beneath,  both  of  which  were  in- 
habited by  beings  who  had  been 
born  and  should  one  day  die,  and 
who  meanwhile  were  engaged  in 
unceasing  strife ;  the  dwellers  in 
heaven  seeking  to  preserve  the 
world  to  which  they  had  given  form 
and  beauty,  and  the  powers  of  hell 
watching  their  opportunity  to  de- 
stroy it.  In  this  struggle  man  could 
bear  a  part,  and  his  life  on  earth  was 
a  type  of  the  final  battle  and  a  prepar- 
ation for  it.  The  daughters  of  Odin 
were  always  roaming  over  the  world 
in  search  of  men  who  had  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  sharing  their 
father's  fate ;  and  reckless  daring 
was  the  first  qualification  for  the 
man  who  must  one  day  encounter 
the  serpent  and  the  wolf  in  a  hope- 
less conflict.  No  energy  on  the 
part  of  god  or  man  could  avert  this 
consummation ;  for  dimly  visible  in 
the  background  were  other  powers 
mightier  than  those  of  heaven  and 
hell,  who  had  ordained  the  end  of 
this  world  and  the  birth  of  a  better. 
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These  dread  beings,  whom  the 
Northmen  called  Noras,  were  in- 
capable of  pity  or  anger,  and  could 
not  be  moved  by  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice, or  irritated  by  crime ;  for  they 
had  already  ordained  all  that  was 
to  happen  to  the  end  of  time.  No- 
thing was  too  vast  for  their  care, 
and  the  most  trivial  incidents  were 
ruled  by  them.  "  I  warned  you/' 
says  Gudrun  to  her  brothers  when 
they  have  fallen  into  the  snare; 
"but  no  man  can  strive  against 
his  doom."*  This  conviction  that 
all  things  were  unchangeably  fore- 
ordained, gave  rise  to  the  same  un- 
thinking fearlessness  as  that  by 
which  the  Mohammedan  fatalists 
were  distinguished ;  and  the  inevi- 
table nature  of  man's  doom  was  con- 
stantly urged  as  a  reason  for  meet- 
ing danger  with  a  dauntless  front. 
"  Each  man's  day  is  appointed  him ; 
it  is  better  to  die  now  with  honour 
than  to  live  on  in  shame." 

The  Northman's  training  for  the 
battle  of  life  began  early ;  the  child 
of  nine  years  old  could  sometimes 
boast  of  a  murder  for  every  year  of 
his  life  ;  the  illegitimate  boy  of 
twelve  was  adopted  into  the  clan 
for  stabbing  his  father's  enemy ;  and 
the  child  of  five  was  shunned  by  his 
playmates  because  he  had  never 
shed  blood.  When  they  came  into 
battle,  the  sight  of  carnage  filled 
them  with  the  ungovernable  ferocity 
of  wild  beasts ;  they  delighted  in 
being  covered  with  blood  from 
head  to  foot,  and  in  their  wild  ex- 
citement threw  aside  their  weapons 
and  fixed  their  teeth  in  the  enemy's 
throat.  When  the  fight  was  over, 
the  prisoners  were  generally  re- 
served till  next  day,  while  the  con- 
queror was  weighing  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  many  kinds  of 
torture  with  which  he  was  familiar. 
He  had  his  choice  between  scalping 


them  and  pouring  pitch  over  their 
wounds,  twisting  their  bowels  round 
a  pillar,  carving  their  backs  into  the 
grisly  likeness  of  a  spread  eagle,  or 
skinning  them  alive.  The  last  de- 
vice had  grown  into  disfavour,  be- 
cause it  was  found  that  the  victim 
bled  to  death  very  rapidly,  so  they 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  flogging  the 
skin  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
body  with  small  sticks,  and  this 
improvement  was  found  to  work 
admirably. 

The  life  and  religion  of  the 
Northern  warrior  was  a  training  to 
endure  defeat  as  well  as  to  share  in 
the  combat.  The  gods,  his  protec- 
tors, are  doomed  to  be  vanquished ; 
and  from  his  infancy  he  has  heard 
of  kinsmen  who  have  fallen  by  the 
hand  of.  a  stranger.  He  may  him- 
self beat  off  many  an  attack,  but 
must  expect  to  meet  a  mightier  at 
last ;  and  it  is  better  to  die  by  the 
brave  man's  sword  than  to  be  the 
victim  of  Age,  the  terrible  hag  who 
brought  Thor  himself  to  his  knee. 
All  the  tortures  he  inflicted  upon 
his  prisoners  he  expected  would  one 
day  be  inflicted  on  himself,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  undergo  them  with 
the  unflinching  calmness  which  we 
now  consider  belongs  rather  to  wo- 
men and  savages  than  to  the  civi- 
lised warrior.  He  was  expected  to 
laugh  while  they  tore  out  his  heart, 
and  to  sing  his  death-song  while 
serpents  were  gnawing  him.  So 
highly  esteemed  was  this  ability  to 
face  and  endure  the  inevitable,  that 
in  a  singular  Christian  legend,  where 
the  heroes  of  old  are  represented 
undergoing  the  torments  of  the 
damned,  while  less  renowned  cham- 
pions disquiet  the  fiends  with  their 
howling,  Sigurd  alone,  the  greatest 
hero  of  Northern  story,  neither 
groans  nor  speaks.  His  whole  life 
was  a  training  for  this  last  hour  of 


*  They  carried  their  ideas  of  a  controlling  fate  into  queer  little  particulars,  which, 
however,  we  find  set  forth  in  all  seriousness.  Two  warriors  were  wrestling  for  life 
and  death  in  deep  water,  "and  the  strength  of  Thormod  began  to  fail  him,  but 
inasmuch  as  his  hour  was  not  yet  come,  the  waistband  of  his  foe  broke  at  that 
instant  and  his  breeches  fell  about  his  heels,  and  he  could  swim  no  more,  but  sank 
and  drank  an  unspeakable  quantity  of  water;  and  so  he  died." 
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trial,  and  it  was  a  shameful  thing 
at  any  time  to  show  any  sign  of 
feeling  pain  or  privation.  "  Listen 
to  those  fellows  squealing  under  the 
knife  of  the  leech."  said  a  soldier 
who  passed  the  hospital ;  "  it  is  no 
wonder  they  could  not  face  our 
swords."  Another  wounded  man 
behaved  on  the  same  occasion  with 
more  propriety;  for  he  pulled  the 
iron  from  his  breast  himself,  and, 
with  an  appropriate  verse,  held  it 
up  for  the  surgeon's  inspection.  It 
was  an  old  sea-rover's  rule  that  no 
man  must  speak  of  his  wound  till 
next  day ;  and  there  are  many  cu- 
rious instances  in  which  it  was 
complied  with.  "  Why  do  you  eat 
nothing  but  curds  ? "  said  a  host  to 
his  visitor,  "  you  must  have  got 
something  in  your  mouth.  Ah  !  I 
see — it  is  the  head  of  an  arrow 
through  your  jaw!" 

Only  those  warriors  would  be  al- 
lowed to  fight  beside  the  gods  who 
in  this  world  had  faithfully  dis- 
charged their  duties  towards  man- 
kind. Now  these  duties  were  very 
few,  and  were  strictly  limited  to  a 
narrow  circle  ;  for  man  owed  no- 
thing to  his  fellow-man  originally, 
but  a  variety  of  obligations  were 
gradually  laid  upon  him  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life.  These  were 
created  by  kindred,  friendship,  or 
express  compact ;  and  all  the  duties 
which  had  devolved  upon  a  man 
through  any  of  these  channels,  he 
was  bound  to  perform  under  severe 
penalties  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
But  he  had  no  moral  rules  at  all 
which  bore  any  reference  to  men 
who  were  not  bound  to  him  by  any 
of  these  ties.  We  will  now  describe 
more  fully  some  features  of  his 
moral  system. 

The  most  strongly  marked  char- 
acteristic of  the  Northman  was  his 
reverence  for  the  tie  of  blood.  Each 
clan  was  a  little  army  in  an  enemy's 
country ;  all  around  were  rivals  who 
were  only  kept  at  bay  by  a  continual 
display  of  watchfulness  and  power. 
There  was  no  public  authority  to 
suppress  violence  or  redress  inju- 
ries ;  for  although  there  was  no  lack 


of  courts,  lawyers,  and  legal  formal- 
ities, it  was  well  understood  that 
no  individual  could  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  appeal  to  them  unless  he 
had  previously  secured  the  support 
of  a  powerful  clan.     Consequently 
every  man  felt  he  was  bound  to 
back  his  clan,  right  or  wrong,  to  the 
very  utmost,  and  the  duties  of  clans- 
men towards  each  other  were  held  to 
be  absolutely  unbounded.  The  chief 
duty  everybody  owed  to  his  kinsman 
was  to  share  in  his  quarrels ;  and 
in  an  age  when  no  drinking-bout, 
horse-fight,  or  shinty-match,  ended 
without  bloodshed,  a  member  of  a 
large  family  was   always  at   feud 
with  somebody.     If  his   kinsman 
had  been  killed  or  hurt,  he  was 
bound  to  exact  the  customary  blood- 
money,  and  was  entitled  to  share 
in  it ;  and  if  the  money  was  not 
forthcoming,  he  was  bound  to  make 
reprisals  by  putting  to  death  the 
first  member  of  the  offending  clan 
who  came  in  his  way,  without  pay- 
ing any  regard  to  the  peaceable 
character  or  friendly  disposition  of 
the  victim ;  for  in  the  eye  of  cus- 
tom the  family  was  a  unit — an  in- 
divisible  atom  —  each  member  of 
which  was   responsible  for   every 
other.   If  this  satisfaction  were  not 
obtained,  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily was  disgraced  for  generations. 
No  lapse  of  time  could  heal  the 
wound ;    the    unborn    infant  was 
bound  to  avenge  his  father,  so  that 
to  spare  the  child  of  your  enemy 
was  the  act  of  a  madman.     "  Spare 
not  the  child/'  says  the  Valkyrie  to 
Sigurd,  "whose  brother  or  father 
thou  hast  slain;  the  lad  is  a  wolf's 
cub,  whom  no  gold    can    tame." 
And  when  afterwards  she  became 
a  mortal  woman,  and  was  wronged 
by  him,  she  urged  his  friends  to 
murder  him,  and  to  slay  also  the 
whelp  his  son.     Odin  himself  bids 
his  hearer  beware  of  his  brother's 
murderer;  and  the  counsels  of  the 
Edda  were  carefully  obeyed  by  the,' 
Northmen.     It  was  not  necessary 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  spot ;  the 
old  warriors  prided  themselves  on 
being  able  to  conceal  their  anger : — 
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"  Soon  comes  a  thrall's  vengeance, 
Never  cornes  a  coward's." 

If  a  man  committed  some  infamous 
•  crime,  his  family  shared  in  the  dis- 
grace; and  when  Christianity  was 
despised  as  a  womanish  supersti- 
tion, the  cousin  of  a  recent  convert 
might  recover  heavy  damages  from 
him  to  make  amends  for  the  shame 
brought  upon  himself. 

Although  even  distant  relations 
were  disgraced  who  allowed  their 
kinsmen  to  suffer  wrong,  still  quiet 
unenterprising  men  were  always 
anxious  to  avoid  feuds  in  which 
they  felt  no  personal  interest,  and, 
with  a  little  of  our  own  feeling  to- 
wards poor  relations,  were  very 
ready  to  find  out  that  their  op- 
pressed kinsman  was  in  the  wrong, 
or  that  the  tyrant  was  too  strong 
to  be  meddled  with.  It  was  a  sad 
thing  to  be  a  childless  old  man; 
and  there  are  many  stories,  which 
have  still  a  pathetic  interest,  of 
old  sea-rovers  whose  strength  has 
failed  them,  and  whose  neigh- 
bours plunder  field  after  field, 
and  offer  to  settle  the  matter  by 
duel.  In  all  such  cases  it  was  use- 
less to  appeal  for  help  to  strangers. 
"  I  do  not  know  what  you  have 
done  for  me  that  I  should  put  my- 
self out  of  the  way  for  you,"  was 
always  thought  a  sufficient  and  a 
creditable  answer;  and  if  a  chief- 
tain would  occasionally  interfere  to 
see  justice  done,  it  would  be  to 
please  some  wandering  younger 
brother  who  had  picked  up  Quix- 
otic notions  in  foreign  parts,  or 
because  the  offender  had  caused  a 
public  scandal  by  forswearing  him- 
self. Children,  therefore,  were  the 
choicest  favour  of  heaven,  and  men 
sought  to  obtain  them  for  them- 
selves by  spells,  and  by  the  same 
means  to  deprive  their  enemies  of 
this  blessing  and  weapon — a  direc- 
tion which  the  spite  of  a  witch  gen- 
erally took. 

;.  But  miserable  as  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  childless  hearth,  the 
new-born  infant  was  not  always 
welcomed  as  an  addition  to  the 
riches  and  strength  of  their  family. 


On  the  contrary,  whenever  a  child 
made  its  appearance,  it  was  for  the 
head  of  the  family  to  determine 
whether  the  stranger  should  be  re- 
ceived into  the  federation,  or  should 
at  once  be  put  to  death.  If  he  had 
any  reason  to  suppose  the  new 
comer  would  be  no  prop  to  his  de- 
clining years,  but  would  be  danger- 
ous to  the  family  interests,  or  bur- 
densome to  its  resources,  the  father 
was  fully  authorised  by  law  and 
usage  to  put  it  out  of  the  way. 
But  he  was  obliged  to  decide  at 
once;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  raised 
it  from  the  ground,  and  bestowed 
upon  it  the  solemn  rite  of  heathen 
baptism,  the  infant  became  one  of 
the  brotherhood, — its  life  was  no 
longer  at  the  father's  disposal,  but 
was  hedged  about  with  legal  penal- 
ties and  family  feuds.  The  very 
closeness  of  the  tie  of  blood  made 
a  family  hesitate  before  they  allow- 
ed themselves  to  be  entangled  in 
it,  for  no  member  could  ever  be 
expelled  or  abandoned.  Whatever 
his  crimes  or  his  necessities,  he 
must  be  supported  against  the  dear- 
est friends,  and  under  the  most 
cruel  difficulties;  and  as  all  Scan- 
dinavia, and  particularly  Iceland, 
was  miserably  poor,  and  afflicted 
with  constantly-recurring  famines, 
a  family  could  very  easily  become 
too  numerous  for  its  resources;  and, 
in  fact,  a  large  family  was  com- 
monly esteemed  a  luxury,  or,  more 
properly,  a  deferred  investment,  for 
the  most  part  beyond  the  means  of 
a  struggling  man.  Again,  if  the 
father  had  any  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  child  would  be  no  comfort 
to  him  in  his  old  age,  he  had  no 
scruple  in  destroying  it.  "  Throw 
the  baby  away,"  said  Asbiorn  to 
his  wdfe,  when  he  came  home  and 
found  his  daughter  married  to  a 
man  he  despised;  "  I  will  not  be  at 
the  trouble  of  rearing  any  more 
girls  for  you  to  waste."  Or  some- 
times he  would  have  a  fearful 
vision,  which  a  wise  woman  would 
interpret  to  foreshadow  the  down- 
fall of  his  house,  which  the  child 
yet  unborn  should  bring  about;  and 
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then,  like  TImrstane,  the  father  of 
Helga  the  Fair,  would  idly  hope  to 
thwart  the  Norns  by  ordering  the 
immediate  death  of  the  infant. 

As  soon  as  it  was  resolved  the 
child  should  die,  it  was  handed 
over  to  a  thrall  to  put  out  of  the 
way,  for  the  slaughter  of  an  infant 
was  no  work  for  a  gentleman.  The 
manner  varied  from  time  to  time, 
and  was  originally  very  rough  and 
speedy.  There  is  a  gruesome  story 
of  one  of  the  first  colonists  of  Ice- 
land, who  could  hardly  have  been 
a  needy  man,  but  who  bade  a  thrall 
take  the  child  and  bury  it :  so  he 
laid  it  on  the  ground  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  family,  while  he  whet- 
ted his  spade  ;  when  lo  !  the  child 
lifted  up  his  voice,  and  chanted — 

"  Raise  me  from  the  mould, 
Take  me  to  my  mother ; 
The  best  bed  for  the  babe 
Is  the  bosom  of  its  father." 

The  appalled  spectators  rescued  the 
young  bard,  and  he  lived  to  be  a 
great  man.  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  continually  -  growing 
feeling  that  the  child  should  be 
allowed  a  chance  for  his  life  ;  and 
in  late  years  the  usual  practice  was 
to  leave  it  in  the  snow  or  in  a 
crevice  in  the  lava.  This  was  done 
as  tenderly  as  the  cruel  circum- 
stances would  permit.  A  place  was 
chosen  sheltered  from  the  wind  ;  a 
piece  of  meat  was  put  in  its  mouth, 
to  give  it  as  long  a  chance  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  soft-hearted  thrall 
would  leave  it  near  a  footpath,  in 
the  hope  that  a  pitiful  passer-by 
might  dare  to  have  compassion  on 
it ;  or  sometimes  he  would  be 
moved  by  the  mother's  entreaties 
to  commit  the  child  to  the  care  of 
some  trusty  friend  :  but  this  he 
would  do  very  secretly  ;  for  if  the 
deed  was  discovered,  Iceland  was 
no  home  for  him.  For  when  the 
father  decrees  his  infant's  death, 
he  means  his  orders  to  be  carried 
out ;  and  as  Thurstane  said,  in 
answer  to  his  wife's  expostulations, 
"  You  must  know  by  this  time  that 
it  is  unlucky  to  disobey  me/'  If 


the  child  were  saved  by  chance  or 
design,  he  was  no  member  of  his 
father's  family,  took  no  share  in 
the  family  inheritance,  paid  no 
part  of  the  blood-money  which  the 
relatives  must  subscribe  to  atone 
for  a  life  taken  by  one  of  the 
family,  but  was  held  little  better 
than  a  "  corner  child,"  for  whose 
mother's  hand  no  price  was  paid. 
It  needed  rare  merit  or  distinguish- 
ed services  to  procure  admission 
into  the  family  circle  for  the  child 
once  doomed  to  die;  for,  by  the 
act  of  devotion,  the  victim  had  be- 
come the  property  of  the  powers 
of  evil,  and  was  ever  afterwards 
apt  to  fall  into  strange  frenzies, 
and,  as  some  thought,  was  at  times 
unable  to  retain  even  the  outward 
form  of  man,  but  was  doomed  at 
certain  regular  intervals  to  adopt 
the  body  and  life  of  a  beast  of 
prey. 

If  a  man's  poverty  obliged  him 
to  destroy  his  child,  he  was  not 
held  to  have  done  anything  either 
wrong  or  unusual ;  indeed  he  was 
bound,  as  a  good  clansman,  to  sac- 
rifice his  personal  feelings  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  family  ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  this  necessity, 
the  act  was  very  discreditable  to 
the  whole  relationship. 

The  tie  of  blood  was  far  stronger 
than  any  other  bond  which  the 
Northman  could  form;  and  when 
men  set  these  duties  at  nought,  the 
fiery  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand. 
The  sanctity  attached  to  them  con- 
trasts strangely  with  the  slack  rev- 
erence commanded  by  the  mar- 
riage-tie, which  was  lightly  twined 
and  lightly  broken.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  almost  superstitious  respect 
paid  to  women,  they  were  regarded 
as  the  property  of  their  male  relp- 
tions,  who  disposed  of  them  in  as 
absolute  and  sometimes  as  hurried 
a  manner  as  any  other  chattel.  In 
form  and  in  reality  marriage  was  a 
bargain  in  which  the  suitor  pur- 
chased from  the  lady's  family  a 
more  or  less  valuable  commodity. 
It  was  necessary  that  certain  solemn 
words  should  be  employed,  but  the 
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essential  part  of  the  ceremony  was 
the  payment  of  the  money,  without 
which  the  children  of  the  union 
were  illegitimate.  It  was  not  usual 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  lady's 
wishes  ;  and  when  occasionally  the 
father  said  he  would  see  what  his 
daughter  thought  of  it,  the  suitor 
at  once  suspected  he  was  being 
trifled  with,  and  threatened  a  feud. 
Of  course  love-matches  did  some- 
times occur  then  as  at  all  other 
times,  and  there  were  even  one  or 
two  instances  of  a  headstrong  wo- 
man declaring  she  would  marry 
whom  she  pleased,  and  being  al- 
lowed by  a  weak  father  to  have  her 
own  way.  The  husband  was  abso- 
lute master  of  the  household,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  enforce  his  or- 
ders by  blows.  Nothing  was  more 
common  than  for  a  saucy  or  sulky 
wife  to  have  her  ears  publicly 
boxed  ;  this,  in  fact,  was  quite  the 
ordinary  sequel  to  a  discussion  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  An  old 
sea-rover  married  a  young  wife  who 
could  not  endure  him,  and  would 
do  nothing  to  make  his  home 
agreeable.  One  day  they  were  in 
the  farmyard,  and  saw  the  cock 
give  the  hen  a  very  sound  thrash- 
ing. "  Do  you  see  that  V  said  the 
old  gentleman.  "  What  of  it  1  " 
answered  the  lady.  "What  hap- 
pens to  one  may  happen  to  an- 
other," replied  he,  quoting  an  old 
proverb.  The  caution  was  suffi- 
cient, and  they  became  a  very  af- 
fectionate couple.  But  an  ill-used 
wife  had  a  remedy  ready  to  her 
hands,  for  the  union  was  dissolved 
almost  at  pleasure  by  either  party 
the  chief  difficulty  being  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  returning  the  pre- 
sents on  both  sides.  A  frequent 
cause  of  conjugal  bickering  was  a 
feud  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife's  relations  ;  and  when  this 


conflict  of  duty  arose,  she  invaria- 
bly sided  with  her  own  family. 
One  lady,  whose  husband  had  been 
compassing  the  death  of  her  bro- 
ther, stabbed  the  accomplice  who 
came  exultingly  to  announce  the 
success  of  the  plot ;  and  when  her 
angry  lord  boxed  her  ears,  she  got 
a  divorce,  took  away  all  the  pro- 
perty she  had  brought  into  the 
family,  and  left  her  impoverished 
husband  saddled  with  a  liability  to 
pay  heavy  damages  for  the  wound 
she  had  given  his  guest.  "  If  my 
nephew  come  to  harm  to-day,  it  is 
all  over  between  you  and  me,"  said 
a  lady  to  her  husband,  who  was 
letting  her  relation  get  into  mis- 
chief. We  doubt  if  an  instance  of 
a  wife  taking  the  part  of  her  hus- 
band against  her  family  is  to  be 
found  in  Northern  literature.  The 
famous  instance  to  the  contrarj', 
which  will  occur  to  every  reader  of 
"  quaint  and  curious  volumes  of  for- 
gotten lore/'  where  the  treacherous 
Krimild  lures  her  brothers  to  de- 
struction to  avenge  her  husband's 
murder,  is  a  German  fable,  which 
crept  northwards  at  a  later  time, 
when  the  tie  of  blood  had  lost  its 
force,  and  brothers  could  be  named 
who  had  taken  their  brothers 
lives.* 

From  the  looseness  of  the  tie  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  it  folio  wed; 
as  was  to  be  expected,  that  breaches 
of  conjugal  fidelity  were  common, 
and  lightly  regarded.  There  was  a 
place  of  torment  for  such  offenders 
hereafter;  but  the  offence  was  com- 
mon throughout  the  North,  and 
was  seldom  very  keenly  resented. 
"  What  are  you  so  sulky  about  ] " 
said  a  guilty  wife  to  her  husband  ; 
"  let  bygones  be  bygones,  or  I  shall 
go  home  to-morrow  and  take  all  my 
things  with  me:"  upon  which  he 
pressed  her  to  stay.  The  husband, 


*  There  is  a  curious  and  true  anecdote  about  the  legend  of  Krimild,  which 
incidentally  shows  the  Northern  feeling  about  oaths  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 
When  Knut  Lavard  was  being  enticed  into  the  wood  where  his  brother  lay  in  wait 
to  murder  him,  his  guide,  who  had  sworn  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger,  was  seized 
with  remorse,  and  sang  the  lay  of  Krimild  to  warn  the  victim  ;  but  the  German 
legend  was  little  known,  and  the  caution  was  in  vain. 
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indeed,  was  rarely  in  a  position  to 
judge  his  wife's  shortcomings  se- 
verely, for  it  was  quite  in  the  usual 
course  of  things  for  him  to  have  a 
number  of  inferior  favourites  ;  and 
there  is  much  curious  learning  in 
the  laws  and  sagas  of  the  period, 
concerning  the  offspring  of  these 
irregular  unions,  and  their  share  in 
the  family  burdens  and  heritage. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  tie  of 
blood  was  the  obligation  of  an  oath; 
and  considering  the  way  in  which 
morality  was  then  looked  upon, 
this  feeling  was  of  the  highest 
value.  Our  modern  virtues  of  jus- 
tice, charity,  mercy,  and  temperance, 
were  scarcely  admitted  to  be  such 
qualities  as  became  a  gentleman, 
and  certainly  they  were  not  duties 
which  any  man  could  reasonably 
expect  from  his  neighbour.  If,  how- 
ever, a  man  could  by  any  means  be 
induced  to  promise  orderly  beha- 
viour, the  case  was  entirely  altered : 
a  new  duty  had  arisen,  and  gods 
and  men  would  see  it  was  dis- 
charged. Murder,  robbery,  and  re- 
venge, if  confined  to  outsiders, 
neither  offended  the  gods  nor 
shocked  society  ;  but  perjury  was  a 
fearful  crime,  which  brought  bad 
luck  in  this  life,  and  after  death 
was  punished  by  torments  which 
should  outlast  earth  and  heaven. 
"  If  this  man  come  to  good,  I  can 
forecast  no  man's  fortune,"  said 
Guest  the  Second-sighted,  when  a 
hardy  villain  who  had  sworn  to 
amend  his  ways  violated  three  oaths 
by  striking  his  injured  antagonist 
in  open  court.  To  take  such  an 
oath  gratuitously  was  held  very 
rash  conduct :  and  one  Hallstane, 
who  swore  to  give  judgment  with- 
out respect  of  persons,  was  thought 
to  have  placed  himself  at  singular 
disadvantage  ;  for  he  had  got  into 
a  moral  trap,  like  that  in  which  the 
Elfin  Queen  vainly  sought  to  catch 
the  wary  Thomas  of  Ercildoune 
when  she  offered  him  the  gift  of 
the  "  tongue  that  would  never  lie." 
Accordingly,  the  fullest  reliance 
was  placed  upon  the  oath  once 
pledged,  and  even  the  duty  of 


avenging  a  murdered  kinsman 
yielded  to  the  necessity  of  redeem- 
ing it.  An  old  Norseman,  one  of 
whose  sons  had  been  killed  by  a 
neighbour,  drew  his  sword  upon 
the  rest  of  his  children  to  protect 
the  murderer,  to  whom  he  had  long 
before  made  a  vow  of  friendship. 

But  oaths  were  not  used  exclus- 
ively in  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
order.  Whatever  a  man  swore  to 
do,  were  it  good  or  ill,  he  was 
bound  to  carry  out ;  for  it  was  not 
only  criminal  but  unlucky  to  leave 
a  vow  unfulfilled.  These  vows  were 
often  made  in  haste,  very  commonly 
when  the  makers  were  exceedingly 
drunk,  and  were  heartily  repented 
of  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  im- 
possible to  draw  back.  On  solemn 
Yule  evenings,  it  was  the  usual 
custom  for  each  reveller  to  rise  in 
order  and  to  bind  himself  to  some 
desperate  achievement ;  each  suc- 
ceeding guest  endeavouring  to  out- 
do his  predecessors.  It  was  on 
such  an  occasion  that  Hallstane 
made  the  desperate  vow  of  justice 
to  which  we  have  above  referred  ; 
the  preposterous  folly  of  which 
shocked  even  the  intoxicated  by- 
standers. 

The  man  who  swore  an  oath  was 
bound  to  perform  it  to  the  very 
letter,  but  no  further.  He  was  no 
more  bound  to  pay  regard  to  its 
spirit  than  is  any  modern  diploma- 
tist :  it  was  the  business  of  the 
other  side  to  take  care  that  the 
words  covered  all  cases  that  could 
possibly  arise.  To  draw  an  oath 
which  should  seemingly  meet  the 
point,  but  which  really  did  not  in- 
clude the  disputed  question,  was  no 
knavery,  but  commendable  smart- 
ness. One  man  purged  himself  by 
oath  of  a  'charge  of  murder,  and 
the  words  seemed  satisfactory  ;  but 
he  had  neatly  inserted  a  negative 
particle  which  had  two  meanings. 
He  was  so  proud  of  his  ingenuity 
that  he  could  not  forbear  boasting 
of  it  in  his  cups,  and  got  into  much 
trouble  ;  but  nobody  thought  of 
blaming  the  device. 

The  most  solemn  oath  was  that 
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which  sanctioned  the  relationship 
of  foster-brotherhood ;  a  union  so 
intimate  as  to  be  by  many  thought 
paramount  to  all  other  ties.  Lok, 
who  brought  evil  into  the  world, 
and  murdered  Bald,  the  favourite 
son  of  Odin,  was  not  afraid  to 
enter  the  hall  where  the  gods  were 
feasting,  and  to  boast  of  his  crimes  j 
for  he  had  been  Odin's  foster-bro- 
ther of  yore,  and  his  life  was  sacred. 
But  tremendous  as  was  this  oath, 
men  who  shrank  from  breaking  it 
sometimes  attempted  to  evade  it. 
When  the  sons  of  Giuki  became 
jealous  of  their  great  foster-brother 
Sigurd,  they  felt  it  was  impossible 
to  touch  him  themselves,  but  urged 
their  younger  brother,  who  had 
taken  no  vows,  to  do  the  deed. 

The  warmest  friendships  were 
usually  riveted  with  an  oath  ;  but 
often,  without  any  formal  pledge, 
the  mere  interchange  of  good  offices 
created  a  binding  obligation  which 
the  genial  Northern  nature  delight- 
ed to  acknowledge.  All  the  great 
heroes  had  their  bosom  friends,  and 
are  described  as  warm  friends  and 
bitter  haters.  Men  were  cautioned 
never  to  lose  sight  of  those  they 
loved,  and  to  stick  by  them  on  all 
occasions.  "  No  way  is  long  which 
leads  to  the  house  of  a  friend,"  says 
Odin  ;  and  again — 

"  If  thou  have  a  friend, 
Be  a  friend  to  him, 
And  to  him  whom  he  holdeth  dear ; 
If  a  hater  thou  have, 
Of  his  house  beware, 
Nor  be  friend  to  thyfoeman's  friend." 

Every  favour  or  kindness  receiv- 
ed called  for  a  return,  and  the 
Northman  was  little  apt  to  waste 
good  offices  upon  such  as  seemed 
unable  to  requite  them.  The  man 
who  accepted  a  present  became 
bound  to  repay  it  in  such  shape  as 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  giver  ; 
and  when  a  man  got  into  trouble 
he  frequently  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tricate himself  by  prevailing  upon 
an  influential  neighbour  to  accept 
some  gift  from  him.  Prudent  men 
were  on  their  guard  against  this 
device,  and  only  the  young  and  un- 


wary took  the  gold -handled  axes 
or  costly  horses  which  strangers  of 
doubtful  antecedents  were  always 
eager  to  force  upon  them.  One  of 
the  chief  duties  a  man  owed  to  his 
relations  and  friends  was  ungrudg- 
ing hospitality.  They  were  all 
welcome  to  come  with  their  slaves 
and  horses  and  stay  for  weeks,  and 
all  expected  to  receive  presents 
when  they  went  away.  If  the  host 
seemed  to  dislike  the  outlay  he 
proved  himself  no  gentleman,  and 
gave  deadly  offence  to  his  visitors, 
who  cursed  him  and  gave  him 
filthy  nicknames  ;  but  this,  like  all 
other  duties,  did  not  concern  the 
outside  world.  The  benighted  tra- 
veller in  Norway  and  Iceland  who 
sighted  a  distant  house,  was  fain 
to  reconnoitre  carefully  before  he 
begged  for  quarters.  Odin  himself 
says : — 

"  Go  not  in 

Until  every  gate 

Thou  hast  watched  with  a  wary  eye, 

For  fear  thou  mayst  find 

Thy  foes  within 

Ranged  on  the  benches  around." 

If  it  looked  tolerably  safe  he 
knocked,  and  mutual  challenges 
were  exchanged  as  at  the  door  of 
a  fortress.  If  the  master  in  person 
invited  him  to  enter,  this  amount- 
ed to  a  pledge  of  safety  and  good 
treatment ;  but  otherwise  it  was  a 
rash  thing  to  beard  the  Douglas  in 
his  hall.  Here  is  an  illustration 
of  the  unchivalrous  reception  an 
unfriend  might  look  for  :  One 
stormy  winter  night  some  travel- 
lers lost  their  way  on  the  hills,  and 
at  last  found  themselves  close  to 
an  enemy's  house ;  after  some  hesi- 
tation they  knocked  and  asked  for 
quarters.  They  were  churlishly  told 
to  come  in  by  a  thrall,  for  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  refused  to  ask 
them  in  personally.  Nobody  took 
any  notice  of  them  or  offered  them 
dry  clothes,  and  there  was  no  fire. 
Although  there  was  plenty  of  good 
cheer  in  the  house,  nothing  was  set 
before  them  but  cheese  and  curds. 
At  last  the  host  asked,  "  What  do 
you  call  this  sort  of  fare  in  your 
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country1?"  "Cheese  and  curds," 
answered  they.  "  I  call  it  foeraan's 
welcome,"  said  he.  No  beds  were 
prepared  for  them,  and  by  morning 
many  were  frostbitten.  Next  day 
they  looked  out  at  the  weather. 
There  was  a  furious  storm,  which 
made  travelling  impossible,  but 
their  host  told  them  a  bold  fellow 
could  easily  find  his  way  to  the 
next  hamlet.  The  result,  however, 
was,  that  they  paid  a  long  visit, 
and  parted  sworn  friends. 

No  man's  education  was  thought 
to  be  complete  until  he  had  spent 
some  years  in  foreign  travel,  and 
the  young  Icelander  soon  became 
weary  of  the  severe  and  monoton- 
ous toil  which  he  had  to  undergo 
in  common  with  all  whom  choice 
or  necessity  had  brought  under  the 
shelter  of  his  father's  roof.  His 
own  country  was  to  him  a  sort  of 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  "force  a  barren  soil  for  scanty 
bread."  By  vigorous  and  unremit- 
ting labour  he  could  contrive  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  ;  but 
he  felt  that  to  spend  his  youth  at 
home  in  the  company  of  old  sailors 
whose  day  was  over,  and  of  slaves 
and  broken-down  gentlemen,  was 
"  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere 
causas  ; "  all  that  made  life  worth 
having  was  to  be  got  in  the  far 
away  south  and  east,  whence  came 
the  wandering  traders  Mrhose  tales 
enlivened  the  winter,  and  whose 
gifts  of  coloured  tapestry  clothed 
his  bare  walls.  His  father  was 
never  weary  of  telling  how  the 
gilded  battle-axe  which  hung  over 
his  bed  was  the  gift  of  Earl  Hako  ; 
and  the  very  timbers  which  bore 
up  the  roof,  and  far  surpassed  any 
tree  his  own  poor  soil  could  boast, 
came  from  the  royal  forests  of 
Norway,  and  were  the  reward 
granted  by  Harold  the  Fair-haired 
to  the  lad's  grandfather  for  signal 
services  in  the  crowning  fight  of 
Hafur's  Firth.  While  the  un- 
travelled  youth  wore  grey  home- 
spun, and  worked  from  morning 
to  night  as  hard  as  any  of  his 
father's  thralls — and  sometimes, 


when  hands  were  short,  had  to  do 
work  scarce  fit  for  a  gentleman — 
his  young  neighbours  wore  jewels 
and  scarlet  shirts,  such  as  the  island 
could  not  produce,  and  had  only 
to  superintend  the  labour  of  the 
English  slaves  whom  they  had 
brought  back.  It  was  not  mere 
love  of  gain  and  dislike  to  hard 
work  which  made  him  long  to 
leave  home ;  the  tales  of  his  travel- 
led friends  were  more  alluring  than 
their  riches.  The  Northmen  have 
always  been  convinced  that  home- 
keeping  youths  have  ever  homely 
wits,  and  the  man  who  had  been  long 
abroad  was  treated  with  marked 
and  generally  well- deserved  defer- 
ence. This  feeling  was  partly  the 
servility  always  shown  to  wealth  ; 
and  we  see  sarcastic  allusions  to 
"those  people  who  were  nobodies 
when  they  went  abroad,  and  who 
now  ride  about  as  fine  as  a  lord  : " 
but  it  was  in  part  the  genuine 
respect  paid  to  superior  knowledge 
and  wider  ideas. 

Travel  with  Northmen  meant 
exactly  what  it  used  to  mean  with 
the  Swiss.  A  few  of  them  found 
peaceful  occupations  as  traders  and 
explorers :  the  bulk  of  the  emi- 
grants took  service  in  some  of 
the  numerous  armies  which  were 
in  perpetual  need  of  adventurous 
recruits,  or  went  freebooting  on 
their  own  account.  Their  favour- 
ite services  were  the  standing 
army  with  which  the  Danes  kept 
down  our  own  forefathers,  and  the 
miscellaneous  host  of  wanderers 
which  formed  the  body-guard  of 
the  emperors  at  Constantinople. 
The  profession  of  freebooter,  which 
had  once  been  so  honourable  and 
gainful,  had,  towards  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  lost  much  of  its 
dignity  and  emoluments,  but  was 
still  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate 
though  hardly  respectable  calling ; 
but  in  the  exercise  of  it  the  rover 
had  to  beware  of  meddling  with 
any  vessel  on  board  of  which  the 
Northern  tongue  was  spoken. 

The  hard  life  of  the  North  had 
made  the  Scandinavians  attach  sin- 
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gular  value  to  industry.  No  man 
was  allowed  to  plead  high  birth, 
wealth,  or  incapacity,  as  an  excuse 
for  idleness.  The  lord  of  the  man- 
or, at  whose  summons  the  whole 
neighbourhood  must  mount  and 
ride,  and  who  was  not  only  land- 
lord but  also  priest  and  sheriff, 
had  to  work  with  his  hands  as 
hard  as  any  of  his  thralls.  He 
had  not  to  do  exactly  the  same 
work,  for  many  kinds  of  employ- 
ment were  slavish,  and  it  was  even 
actionable  to  say  of  a  gentleman 
he  had  been  meddling  with  the 
pigs,  the  sheep,  or  the  calves ;  but 
he  had  to  know  the  points  of  every 
horse  on  the  estate,  to  handle  the 
oar,  the  axe,  and  the  saw.  Many 
a  house  stood  for  centuries  to  bear 
witness  to  the  skill  of  its  noble 
builder.  And  he  might  be  black- 
smith, shoemaker,  or  boat-builder. 
But  everybody  must  do  something, 
however  small  his  ability.  So  runs 
Odin's  precept : — 

"  Be  the  Landless  a  herdsman, 
A  horseman  the  lame, 
Let  the  deaf  do  his  duty  in  fight." 

This  very  praiseworthy  feeling  had 
its  unamiable  side.  A  time  came 
when  the  bold  warrior,  the  skilful 
carpenter,  and  the  cunning  smith, 
could  no  longer  be  useful,  and 
blindness,  a  frequent  malady  in 
Iceland,  disabled  the  old  man  be- 
fore his  time.  Then  the  struggling 
family  felt  he  was  a  burden,  and, 
although  compelled  by  religion  and 
custom  to  give  him  a  home,  they 
were  at  no  pains  to  hide  from  him 
that  he  was  in  the  way.  His  chil- 
dren paid  no  respect  to  his  counsel, 
and  engaged  in  feuds  and  formed 
alliances  without  consulting  the 
head  of  the  family.  At  home  he 
was  treated  with  small  deference, 
and  the  very  women -servants  re- 
viled him  for  taking  up  too  much 
of  the  fire.  Then  the  neglected 
old  man  would  take  a  mean  revenge 
on  the  family,  and  would  hide  the 
treasures  he  had  won  in  his  old 
roving  days  in  some  crevasse  where 
his  sons  should  never  find  them. 
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When  he  grew  weary  of  his  dishon- 
oured age  he  had  but  one  credit- 
able course  open  to  him,  and  this 
was,  to  seek  out  some  steep  head- 
land, and  thence  to  leap  at  once  in- 
to the  presence  of  Odin,  whose  hall 
was  always  open  to  such  as  came 
by  this  honourable  road.  With  him, 
perhaps,  went  some  faithful  thrall, 
whom  he  rewarded  for  his  good 
service  by  allowing  him  to  attend 
him  into  Odin's  presence. 

But  not  every  old  warrior  had 
so  glorious  and  peaceful  an  end. 
Many,  when  they  found  their 
strength  failing  them  and  their 
orders  set  at  nought,  gave  way  to 
gusts  of  impotent  rage,  and  were 
found  seated  lifeless  on  their  ac- 
customed bench  ;  and  though  the 
body  had  no  mark  of  violence,  it  is 
darkly  hinted  that  death  had  been 
occasioned  by  some  mysterious  in- 
terposition of  the  powers  of  evil. 
This  was  esteemed  an  awful  end 
— none  durst  look  upon  the  dead 
man's  face  ;  but  the  heir  approach- 
ed him  warily  from  behind,  veiled 
his  head  to  thwart  the  evil  eye, 
and  bore  the  body  through  a  hole 
purposely  made  in  the  wall,  and 
then  performed  the  funeral  rites 
according  to  the  Valkyrian  injunc- 
tion : — 

"  Counsel  the  ninth  : 

Give  the  corpse  his  due, 

If  thou  find  him  upon  the  field. 

Died  he  by  sickness, 

Or  died  he  by  sea, 

Or  slain  by  the  soldier's  sword, 

Heap  up  a  mound 

O'er  the  man  that  is  gone, 

And  wash  the  hands  and  the  head. 

In  his  coffin  lay  him, 

Well  combed  and  dried, 

And  say,  '  Be  thy  slumber  sound.'  " 

But  over  such  a  corpse  the  kins- 
men piled  their  stones  and  mur- 
mured their  blessings  in  vain.  They 
knew  that  the  dead  who  had  lived 
an  evil  life  or  died  an  unholy  death 
could  not  rest  in  their  graves ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  long  winter  nights 
set  in,  they  listened  for  the  return 
of  the  troubled  spirit.  Terrible 
were  the  stories  that  were  afloat  of 
houses  made  uninhabitable,  and 
whole  valleys  disquieted,  by  these 
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supernatural  visitors.  The  Northern 
ghost  was  not  the  impalpable  phan- 
tom of  modern  days,  who  can  barely 
be  discerned  by  the  bodily  eye,  and 
the  only  sign  of  whose  presence  is 
a  creeping  of  the  flesh  and  a  dim 
consciousness  that  something  wick- 
ed this  way  comes — but  was  akin 
to  the  Scottish  goblin  whom  bold 
King  Alexander  encountered,  no- 
thing daunted  by  the  wizard's 
warning — 

'  <  If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life." 

Few  could  say  they  had  seen  him 
by  day,  but  many  had  found  on  the 
hills  the  mangled  bodies  of  shep- 
herds whom  he  had  strangled,  and 
had  heard  in  the  stormy  evenings 
his  step  approaching  the  house,  and 
a  knock  such  as  no  earthly  hand 
could  give.  Then  the  trembling 
thrall  who  opened  thedoorwould  be- 
hold the  dead  man  standing  outside, 
and  rush  back  in  a  frenzy  shriek- 
ing that  the  dead  had  seized  him  ; 
the  story  always  goes  on,  "  and  at 
morning  he  died."  Some  declared 
they  had  seen  the  ghost,  covered 
with  dust  of  the  grave,  and  followed 
by  a  long  train  of  men  he  had  slain, 
enter  the  house  which  had  been  his, 
and  sit  by  the  fire,  which  no  living 
man  then  dared  approach.  The 
only  remedy  was  for  some  reckless 
hero  to  grapple  with  the  goblin  as 
with  a  mortal  wrestler — to  over- 
power him  and  burn  his  body  to 
ashes.  Few  Icelandic  glens  were 
free  from  these  stories,  which  were 
devoutly  believed ;  and  the  spot  by 
land  or  sea  where  the  ashes  were 
buried  was  for  centuries  unlucky 
to  shepherd  or  fisher.  Even  the 
dead  who  did  not  come  out  of  their 
graves  to  disturb  the  living  could 
easily  be  roused ;  and  few  exploits 
gave  a  man  a  higher  reputation  for 
courage  than  a  descent  into  an  old 
hero's  tomb  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying off  the  sword  which  lay  be- 
side him. 

The  ghosts  of  the  departed  were 
not  the  only  preternatural  beings 
with  whom  the  Northmen  were  in 
frequent  communion ;  for  land  and 


water  teemed  with  maliceful  gob- 
lins, of  whose  dangerous  freaks  the 
boldest  warriors  were  in  continual 
dread.  The  fisherman's  boat  was 
upset  by  the  unseen  hand  of  the 
demon  of  the  sea,  who  occasionally 
became  visible  in  the  likeness  of  a 
whale,  and  sometimes  took  her  own 
proper  shape  of  a  monstrous  woman. 
The  rope  by  which  the  gatherer  of 
sea-birds'  eggs  was  suspended  over 
the  cliff  was  constantly  cut  by  the 
troll,  who  regarded  the  birds  as  his 
property :  and  many  fertile  glens 
were  known  to  remain  unoccupied 
in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country, 
for  they  were  jealously  guarded  by 
a  jotun,  from  whose  grasp  no  ex- 
plorer returned  alive.  Against  these 
dangers  man  was  left  by  heaven  to 
struggle  unaided;  but  the  strong 
man  might  hope  to  be  able  by  the 
use  of  his  mortal  weapons  to  over- 
come these  half-spiritual  foes.  These 
beings,  however,  were  not  always 
hostile  :  most  great  men  had  a  fa- 
miliar demon,  whose  aid  it  was  not 
altogether  right  to  invoke,  but  of 
whom  they  spoke  quite  openly,  and 
who  had  usually  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  family  for  genera- 
tions. Other  spirits,  again,  there 
were  whose  aid  was  obtained  by 
spells  :  they  and  the  wizards  whom 
they  assisted  were  held  in  great  ter- 
ror. Long  after  this  time,  when 
the  religion  of  Odin  was  accounted 
devil-worship,  it  became  the  fashion 
to  speak  of  Odin  himself  sometimes 
as  a  wizard,  who  by  his  magical  arts 
could  work  strange  wonders ;  and  at 
other  times  as  a  fiend,  who  gave 
magicians  their  power.  But  while 
the  old  religion  was  in  force,  there 
was  a  wide  distinction  between  the 
wizard  and  the  devout  worshipper. 
The  former  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
enemies  of  heaven  in  order  to  in- 
jure mankind ;  and  Odin's  most  ear- 
nest caution  to  his  followers  runs 
thus : — 

"  Listen,  Loddfafuir— 
Listen  to  me  : 

Happy  he  who  heedeth  my  words. 
Lie  not  down 
In  the  lap  of  a  witch, 
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For  thy  body  she  can  bind, 

So  mighty  her  magic. 

No  more  thou'lt  hear 

The  summons  of  Sovereign  or  Thing  : 

Thou'lt  loathe  the  revel, 

And  leave  the  meal, 

And  dreary  will  be  thy  dreams." 

Again  the  Valkyrie  sings — 
"  Warning  the  fourth  : 
Of  her  house  beware, 
Who  worketh  with  wicked  spells  ; 
'Tis  better  to  travel 
Then  tarry  there, 
Be  the  darkness  never  so  deep." 

Odin  fortifies  his  worshipper  with 
holy  counter-spells,  with  which  he 
may  meet  the  arts  of  the  magician, 
but  does  not  encourage  him  to  look 
for  much  direct  assistance  from 
heaven.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
careful  to  warn  him  that  he  may 
easily  offer  too  many  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  and  that  this  is  a  worse 
fault  than  the  opposite  extreme. 

There  was,  however,  one  price 
which  could  always  purchase  the 
assistance  of  the  gods,  and  this  was 
a  human  sacrifice.  The  time  had 
been  when  no  great  festival  was 
duly  celebrated  without  this  rite, 
but  it  had  now  fallen  into  dis- 
favour, and  was  practised  for  the 
most  part  by  those  only  who  were 
regardless  of  public  opinion.  Their 
houses  were  shunned  by  the  re- 
spectable, yet  men  of  the  highest 
character  occasionally  revived  the 
institution  under  the  pressure  of 
overwhelming  disaster. 

The  character  of  the  Northmen, 
as  we  find  it  described  in  the 
sagas,  is  full  of  noble  and  valuable 
qualities ;  but  it  must  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind  that  these  histories 
refer  merely  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  community,  and  only  to  the 
tolerably  successful  members  of 
that  limited  class.  Far  away  down 
below  the  level  of  the  aristocratic 
sagaman's  ken,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Northmen  of  the  day  were 
writhing  in  unregarded  misery. 
The  masses  who  were  beneath  the 
dignity  of  history  were  composed 
of  many  successive  layers,  only  two 
of  which  we  can  now  refer  to.  The 
first  consisted  of  a  number  of 
ruined  gentlemen  of  broken  clans 


and  desperate  fortunes,  who  had 
committed  what  the  Northmen  con- 
sidered the  unpardonable  sin  of 
being  vanquished  in  the  battle  of 
life,  and  of  ceasing  to  struggle 
against  the  stream.  These  social 
outlaws  had  formally  renounced 
their  clanship,  with  all  its  rights 
and  duties,  and  had  sold  them- 
selves for  shelter  and  bread  to  some 
great  man  who  stood  in  need  of 
adventurous  hangers-on  to  back 
him  in  his  feuds  and  execute  per- 
ilous schemes  of  violence.  They 
were  fit  for  little  else,  for  their 
laziness  was  proverbial ;  and  being 
without  prospects  in  life,  or  fami- 
lies to  be  responsible  for  their 
actions,  were  justly  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  class.  The  men  who 
had  thus  sold  their  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage  were  heartily 
despised,  and  held  in  little  high- 
er esteem  than  the  thralls  them- 
selves. These  wretched  beings, 
mostly  prisoners  of  war  and  their 
descendants  mixed  up  with  the 
remnants  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  were  in  such  a  state 
of  suffering  and  degradation  that, 
compared  with  them,  the  negroes 
of  the  Southern  States  might  have 
been  considered  a  happy  and  inde- 
pendent yeomanry ;  for  their  lives 
and  persons  were  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  body  of  men  accustomed 
to  think  lightly  of  suffering  in 
themselves  and  others,  and  not  re- 
sponsible to  any  authority  in  heav- 
en or  earth  for  the  use  they  made 
of  their  power.  If  ill  used  by  a 
stranger,  their  master  would  pro- 
bably insist  upon  compensation  for 
himself,  exactly  as  if  his  ox  had 
been  injured  ;  but  against  his  ever- 
present  master  neither  law,  custom, 
nor  religion  gave  the  thrall  any  pro- 
tection. He  was  simply  one  of 
the  cattle,  bound  to  serve  his  owner 
blindfold ;  right  and  wrong  did 
not  exist  for  him,  and  after  his 
life  of  toil  was  over,  he  could  not 
enter  Odin's  paradise  unless  the 
rare  favour  were  granted  him  of 
dying  with  his  lord.  His  master 
was  not  ashamed  to  mutilate  him 
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in   the  most  outrageous    manner, 
and  to  put  him  to  death  upon  the 
slightest  suspicion.    His  touch  was 
pollution  to  a  gentleman ;  it  was 
disgraceful  to  be  helped  by  him  in 
battle ;  to  fall  by  his  hand  added 
another  pang  to  death ;  and,  ac- 
cording to   an   old  myth,  it  was 
more  honourable  to  be  ruled  by  a 
dog  than  a  slave.     His  body  might 
not  be  laid  beside  that  of  a  gentle- 
man,  or  the    great    man's    ghost 
would  return  and  complain  of  the 
insult.     The  treatment  he  received 
produced  its  natural   fruits.     No 
master  ventured  to  lie  down  un- 
armed ;  his  rest  was  often  troubled 
by  the  guardian  spirits  of  his  house, 
who  came  to  warn  him  against  the 
vengeance  of  a  thrall ;  and  it  is  not 
without  pleasure  that  we  find  the 
warnings  were  in  vain.   The  coarse 
manners  and  filthy  habits  of  the 
thralls  are  visible  in  many  an  un- 
translatable  anecdote,  and  in  the 
curious    warranties    of   soundness 
and   cleanliness  which   their  pur- 
chasers required  from  the  vendor. 
They  were   densely  stupid ;    and 
when  sent  on  an  errand  of  life  and 
death,  would  go  quietly  to  bed, 
and    give    their    message   in    the 
morning.     If  employed  to  fight  in 
their  masters'  quarrels,  they  would 
go   raving  mad  with  terror,   and 
fling  themselves  over  cliffs  and  ra- 
vines.    When  threatened  with  tor- 
ture, they  could  not  face  it  like  a 
soldier,  but  screamed  at  the  touch 
of  the   knife.      Unaccustomed  to 
kindness,   they  were    thrown    off 
their  balance  by  it,  and  at  the  first 
opportunity  betrayed  their  indul- 
gent master.      Thus   runs   Odin's 
summary  of  all  that  is  most  un- 
trustworthy in  creation  : — 

"  First  night's  frost, 

Folded  serpent, 

Woman's  whisper, 

Broken  weapon, 

Prince's  promise, 
•   Playful  bear, 

Calf  that  sickens, 

Slave  that's  pampered, 

Fallen  foeman, 

Fawning  witch-wife, 

Howling  hound,  and 

Weeping  harlot ; " 


and  the  most  common  proverb  in 
the  North  was,  "  Make  no  friend 
of  thy  thrall." 

They  were  sunk  so  far  beneath 
the  level  of  humanity  that  no  gen- 
tleman who  respected  himself  would 
harm  his  enemy's  thralls  any  more 
than  he  would  his  oxen.  A  travel- 
ler, attended  by  his  thralls,  and 
encumbered  with  a  train  of  baggage- 
horses,  was  riding  over  a  bog  hotly 
pursued  by  the  deadly  enemy  of 
his  house  :  "  Eide  you  on,  master," 
said  a  thrall,  "  we  shall  be  all  safe ; 
he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
touch  us  if  you  are  out  of  the  way." 
It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  we  hear 
of  some  kind  masters  who  were 
gratefully  served  by  brave  and  in- 
telligent thralls ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  relation  between  master  and 
slave  was  one  of  bitter  hostility, 
which  was  not  softened  but  aggra- 
vated by  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
time,  and  by  the  mythic  legends  of 
the  Edda,  where  the  genealogy  of 
the  thrall  is  traced  through  a  long 
line  of  degraded  ancestors. 

We  will  now  pass  over  the  space 
of  a  century,  from  the  time  when 
Olaf  imposed  the  Faith  upon  the 
reluctant  Northmen  by  the  terrors 
of  fire,  sword,  and  famine,  and  will 
examine  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  interval.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  plan  to  describe  doc- 
trines or  devotional  feelings,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  habits 
of  daily  life.  In  this  comparison 
the  Christian  is  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage ;  for  it  is  impossible 
by  any  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
bring  before  the  mind's  eye  a  por- 
trait of  the  Northmen  of  the  twelfth 
century  which  shall  not  seem  faint, 
sketchy,  and  colourless  when  con- 
trasted with  the  picturesque  old 
heathen  who  speaks  and  lives  in 
the  sagaman's  tale.  We  no  longer 
draw  our  information  from  a  host 
of  family  records  full  of  details  of 
strange  customs  and  traits  of  indi- 
vidual character ;  for  most  of  the 
biographies  which  give  such  value 
and  interest  to  Northern  literature 
refer  to  an  earlier  time,  and  our 
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chief  authorities  now  are  the  more 
ambitious  writers  who  chronicle 
the  intrigues  of  kings  and  nobles, 
the  struggles  for  national  independ- 
ence, and  the  great  fight  between 
Church  and  State.  We  see  larger 
bodies  of  men  in  motion,  but  can 
no  longer  so  clearly  distinguish  the 
features  of  the  actors.  We  see  that 
a  violent  struggle  is  going  on  be- 
tween the  two  religions,  and  that 
Christianity  is  gradually  gaining 
the  upper  hand  ;  but  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel  are  strangely  inter- 
mingled with  the  maxims  of  the 
old  superstition  ;  arid  when  we  read 
of  some  great  success  achieved  by 
the  Faith,  we  are  sure  that  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  gains  and  losses  have 
escaped  our  notice. 

When,  however,  we  have  reckon- 
ed up  all  the  changes  we  can  see, 
and  have  made  allowance  for  others 
which  we  dimly  suspect,  we  shall 
find  that  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  Northern  character  apparent- 
ly remain  unaltered.  The  mission- 
aries, who  were  themselves  for  the 
most  part  Northmen,  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  their  old  literature,  and 
full  of  sympathy  for  the  prejudices 
of  their  countrymen,  shrank  from 
tampering  unnecessarily  with  any 
of  the  old  principles  and  institu- 
tions of  their  race.  They  were,  in- 
deed, compelled  to  brand  as  impi- 
ous some  old  usages  which  were 
once  deemed  venial  or  laudable  ; 
but  more  frequently  they  strove 
with  very  fair  success  to  give  a 
Christian  meaning  to  sentiments 
and  customs  which  it  would  have 
been  useless  to  dream  of  eradicat- 
ing. But  although  the  early  con- 
vert bore  outwardly  a  close  resem- 
blance to  his  heathen  forefathers, 
his  character  was  now  enriched 
with  the  seeds  of  virtues  which 
were  wholly  unknown  to  them  ; 
and  even  at  the  early  period  which 
we  are  describing,  we  can  trace  the 
appearance  of  kindly  and  liberal 
feelings  which  never  could  have 
arisen  under  the  stern  superstition 
which  had  passed  away.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Northman  the  earth  was  still 


a  battle-field  where  the  soldierly  vir- 
tues were  superior  to  all  others ;  and 
to  turn  his  back  on  the  enemy  was 
still  a  disgrace  which  no  gentleman 
ought  to  survive.  When  pious  King 
Ingi  was  begged  to  retreat  before 
overwhelming  odds,  he  replied  in 
the  very  words  of  Volsung,  the  old 
heathen  who  has  given  his  name 
to  the  grandest  saga  of  the  North  : 
"  Many  a  battle  have  I  fought ; 
sometimes  my  people  were  many 
and  sometimes  they  were  few,  but 
such  has  been  my  good  fortune 
that  I  have  never  been  put  to 
flight."  Then  he  adds  the  Chris- 
tian sentiment,  "  God  ordains 
whether  my  life  is  to  be  long  or 
short,  but  never  will  I  take  to 
flight."  The  Warrior  still  encour- 
aged his  son  to  fight  bravely,  by 
setting  before  him  the  same  doc- 
trine of  fatalism  which  had  given 
boldness  to  his  heathen  ancestors. 

"What  would  you  do,  my  son," 
said  an  old  Christian  warrior,  "  did 
you  know  you  must  die  in  this 
battler' 

"  Lay  about  me  with  both  hands, 
to  be  sure,"  replied  the  son. 

"  And  suppose  a  man  could  tell 
you  you  would  survive  ?" 

"  I  would  rush  into  the  thick  of 
the  fight,  for  I  should  know  I 
could  take  no  harm." 

"Go  forward,  then,  and  fear 
nothing,  my  boy,  for  it  is  already 
ordained  which  of  these  two  things 
shall  happen." 

But  they  were  sufficiently  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity to  be  aware  that  these  manly 
qualities  were  not  the  only  virtues 
which  won  the  favour  of  heaven. 
They  had  now  a  glimmering  of  ihe 
new  virtues  of  peacemaking  and 
forgiveness;  and  to  grant  quarter  to 
a  prisoner  or  pardon  to  an  enemy 
was  an  action  of  which  no  gentle- 
man had  any  need  to  be  ashamed  ; 
for  the  feeling  on  the  subject  of  re- 
venge was  so  greatly  modified  that 
a  magnanimous  forgiveness  brought 
a  man  nearly  as  much  credit  as  suc- 
cessful vengeance. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  happened 
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to  me  some  time  ago,"  said  Ketil 
to  his  friend  Haflid,  who  was  re- 
fusing to  compromise  a  lawsuit. 
"I  married  Gro,  the  daughter  of 
Bishop  Gissur,  an  excellent  match ; 
but  there  was  a  man  who  used  to 
come  to  the  house  much  too  often, 
so  I  set  upon  him  one  day ;  and  al- 
though I  am  much  the  better  man, 
he  got  me  down  and  cut  my  eye 
out.  I  indicted  him,  but  he  found 
a  flaw  in  the  proceedings ;  then  his 
relations  offered  to  pay  damages. 
I  thought  it  over,  and  was  sure  I 
should  never  be  able  to  get  so  in- 
fluential a  clan  to  pay  any  damages 
worth  considering  ;  so  for  the  love 
of  God  I  forgave  the  man,  and  have 
been  highly  thought  of  by  men 
since,  and  believe  I  have  won  the 
favour  of  God  too.  Now,  if  you 
think  there  is  anything  in  my  story, 
pray  make  use  of  it." 

A  conviction  had  now  grown  up 
that  revenge  was  inconsistent  with 
high  Christian  excellence  ;  but  this 
was  grotesquely  mixed  up  with  the 
feeling,  that  successful  vengeance 
was  the  choicest  gift  of  heaven. 
"  God  punish  you,"  said  a  pious 
bishop,  "  for  I  cannot."  And  of 
the  same  holy  man  we  are  told,  that 
God  of  His  goodness  avenged  him 
of  his  adversary  without  it  being 
necessary  for  him  to  take  any  steps 
in  the  matter. 

These  duties,  however,  were  not 
considered  binding  on  every  man, 
but  counsels  of  perfection  meant  for 
a  saint,  and  fitter  for  those  who  had 
done  with  the  things  of  this  life 
than  for  men  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  world.  Here  is  a  story 
which  shows  more  particularly  a 
Northman's  ideas  on  revenge  and 
forgiveness.  An  Icelander  named 
Gils,  whose  father  many  years  be- 
fore had  been  murdered  by  a  Nor- 
wegian of  rank,  met  this  man  at 
the  Court  of  Magnus  the  Barefoot- 
ed, and  instantly  dealt  him  his 
deathblow.  He  was  at  once  seized 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  His 
dying  enemy  then  sent  for  the  king, 
and  begged  for  the  life  of  Gils  on 
the  ground  that  he,  the  dying  man, 


could  not  otherwise  hope  for  par- 
don in  the  next  world.  The  king, 
however,  had  too  much  regard  for 
the  murdered  man's  family  to  con- 
sent; but  when  the  bishop  heard 
that  Gils  had  done  the  deed  to 
avenge  his  father,  he  remonstrated 
so  earnestly  that  the  king  set  him 
at  liberty,  acknowledging  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  done  no 
more  than  his  duty.  A  monkish 
legend  adds  that  he  actually  was 
hanged,  and  remained  three  days 
on  the  gallows,  but  that  the  bishop 
saved  his  life  by  a  miracle  ;  and 
that  an  official  who  had  been  zeal- 
ous in  urging  the  execution  was 
punished  by  a  dangerous  sickness. 

Notwithstanding  frequent  short- 
comings on  the  part  of  individual 
priests,  some  of  whom  are  conspic- 
uous actors  in  the  bloody  feuds  of 
the  time,  the  whole  influence  of  the 
Church  was  on  the  side  of  peace 
and  order.  Bishops  constantly  in- 
terposed to  check  brawls,  sometimes 
on  general  grounds,  but  more  often 
to  maintain  the  respect  due  to  sa- 
cred times  and  places,  for  this  latter 
feeling  had  much  weight  with  some 
who  were  restrained  by  no  other 
scruples.  Once  it  happened  on  St 
Peter's  day,  when  the  church  was 
filled  with  armed  worshippers, 
Thorgils  whispered  to  Bodwar, 
"  There's  Haflid  ;  I  can  reach  him 
with  my  axe  from  here — and  I  will 
too,  let  it  cost  what  it  may." 

"  You  must  be  out  of  your  mind," 
answered  Bodwar.  "  We  are  in  a 
holy  place,  and  are  come  here  to 
beg  the  mercy  of  God :  it  would  be 
an  abominable  crime." 

His  remonstrances  prevailed.  As 
soon  as  they  came  out  of  church, 
Thorgils  said,  "  I  have  always 
heard  you  were  a  peacemaker  and 
a  religious  man,  and  now  I  know 
it." 

We  regret  to  add  that  Bodwar 
replied,  "  I  am  a  religious  man  to 
be  sure,  but  it  was  not  my  religion 
made  me  stop  you.  I  saw  they 
were  two  to  one,  and  if  we  had  be- 
gun it,  we  should  have  been  cut 
down  to  a  man.  I  should  not  have 
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minded  the  sanctity  of  the  church 
otherwise." 

Works  of  charity  and  public  use- 
fulness were  now  admitted  to  be 
meritorious  ;  and  when  King  Sig- 
urd boasted  of  his  eight  victories 
over  the  heathen,  his  brother  re- 
torted by  enumerating  the  hospi- 
tals, roads,  and  harbours  he  had 
built.  Their  wars  were  still  carried 
on  with  great  ferocity,  and  there  are 
ghastly  instances  of  cruel  tortures 
inflicted  upon  prisoners  ;  but  they 
are  now  spoken  of  as  something 
disgraceful,  which  the  officers  can- 
not see  without  disgust.  They  were, 
however,  sufficiently  frequent  to 
make  the  power  of  passive  endur- 
ance a  valuable  quality,  and  all 
great  warriors  went  to  their  doom 
as  calmly  as  their  heathen  fathers. 
Whatever  dangers  and  difficulties 
were  before  him,  the  Christian  sol- 
dier was  forbidden  to  resort  to  the 
once  honourable  refuge  of  suicide  : 
the  self-murderer  was  deprived  of 
Christian  burial ;  and  the  practice  is 
often  referred  to  as  a  vile  heathen 
usage  unworthy  of  a  man  of  cour- 
age. 

The  tie  of  blood  had  lost  none  of 
its  force  ;  and  however  saintly  an 
act  it  might  be  to  forgive  one's  own 
enemies,  it  was  highly  disgraceful 
to  leave  unredressed  the  wrongs  of 
a  kinsman.  The  vilest  criminal 
could  still  reckon  on  the  support  of 
his  clan ;  and  even  a  man  who  com- 
mitted an  atrocity  very  rare  even 
in  heathen  times — a  foul  outrage 
upon  a  woman,  followed  by  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband — was  shelter- 
ed in  the  house  of  his  cousin.  It 
was  not  now  thought  either  neces- 
sary or  desirable  that  blood  should 
be  exacted  for  blood,  and  the  family 
avenger  was  encouraged  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  money  payment :  but 
the  man  who  took  no  steps  to  ob- 
tain redress  in  some  shape  for  an 
injury  to  a  relation,  was  exactly  in 
the  position  of  the  modern  gentle- 
man who  shirked  a  duel ;  and  the 
omission  was  constantly  being  cast 
up  to  him  in  the  plainest  language ; 
while  a  readiness  to  compromise  a 


feud  for  a  low  price  was  little  less 
shameful  than  absolute  inactivity, 
and  did  not  terminate  the  quarrel, 
for  relations  often  refused  to  stand 
to  a  bad  bargain  made  by  the  head 
of  the  family.  But  the  fury  of  their 
blood-feuds,  as  well  as  their  general 
tendency  to  ignore  the  rights  of 
strangers,  was  much  qualified  by 
the  Christian  feeling  that  all  men 
are  akin,  and  owe  duties  to  one  an- 
other which  have  not  been  created 
by  any  compact  of  their  own.  The 
notion  that  men  have  duties  impos- 
ed upon  them  by  a  higher  power, 
was  something  hitherto  quite  un- 
familiar to  the  Northman ;  and  we 
will  now  see  how  some  of  the  cus- 
toms above  referred  to  were  modi- 
fied by  this  altered  way  of  looking 
at  things. 

We  began  at  the  Northman's 
cradle  and  said  it  was  an  open  ques- 
tion with  his  family  whether  he 
should  live  or  die.  There  a  great 
change  had  taken  place;  a  hard 
battle  had  been  fought  over  this 
point,  and  the  first  Christian  autho- 
rities had  been  obliged  to  wink  at 
the  practice  of  infanticide  ;  but  by 
this  time  it  was  a  legal  offence  of 
the  worst  description,  greatly  sur- 
passing in  atrocity  the  deliberate 
slaughter  of  an  unoffending  man, 
and  punished  by  a  heavier  penalty : 
it  was  one  of  the  few  offences  which 
were  technically  called  "  murder." 
The  law  did  not  stop  here,  but  went 
on  to  impose  the  penalty  of  exile 
on  the  father  if  the  child  died  un- 
baptised,  and  severe  fines  upon 
all  others  who  had  not  used  their 
utmost  diligence  to  procure  the 
celebration  of  the  rite. 

The  chief  motive  to  infanticide 
was  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
the  child ;  and  this  difficulty  the 
Icelandic  converts  met  by  a  poor- 
law,  totally  unlike  the  unhappy 
system  to  which  we  give  that  name. 
As  we  of  the  present  day  are  being 
eaten  up  by  a  pauperism  for  which 
no  contemporary  adviser  seems  able 
to  prescribe,  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  look  back  for  hints  to  an- 
other age.  Nowadays  each  indivi- 
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dual  citizen  stands  by  himself,  and 
family  ties  are  receding  more  and 
more  into  the  background ;  but  in 
those  old  times  every  man  was  felt 
to  be  inseparably  united  to  those 
whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins,  and 
all  legislation  was  based  on  this 
feeling,  and  aimed  at  giving  it 
strength.  Consequently,  when  the 
Christian  reformers  found  society 
encumbered  with  a  mass  of  paupers 
whom  their  religion  forbade  them 
to  destroy,  they  left  this  heavy  bur- 
den where  nature  seems  to  have 
placed  it — i.  e.,  upon  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  had  helped  to  bring  it 
into  being,  and  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  it  with  cheerfulness. 
The  kinsmen  in  the  midst  of  whom 
a  man  had  grown  up,  whose  ex- 
ample had  formed  his  character 
and  determined  his  profession,  and 
who  hoped  to  divide  his  inheritance 
after  his  death,  were  bound  to  pro- 
vide for  him  in  his  distress,  unless 
themselves  disabled  by  poverty. 
The  son  of  the  pauper  was  not 
even  allowed  to  plead  poverty, 
but  was  obliged  to  support  his 
parents  whether  he  had  the  means 
or  no.  If  he  had  no  money  he 
must  borrow,  and  if  he  could  not 
borrow,  must,  in  the  last  resort, 
mortgage  himself  as  a  slave;  and  the 
bondage  to  which  he  then  was  re- 
duced was,  though  not  actual  thral- 
dom, yet  little  better.  Thus  it  was 
expressly  enacted  that  his  master 
might  cut  bits  off  him  if  he  would 
not  work. 

Towards  the  support  of  more 
distant  relations  a  man  was  not 
bound  to  contribute  anything  un- 
less he  had  property  enough  to 
maintain  himself  and  children  for 
two  years.  If  a  man  assisted  one 
whom  he  was  not  bound  to  sup- 
port, he  could  recover  his  advance 
from  the  person  legally  liable.  If 
the  family  was  wholly  unable  to 
support  the  burden,  the  district 
contributed  a  small  sum,  and  the 
destitute  person  was  quartered  on 
each  solvent  household  in  turn. 
No  begging  was  allowed,  under  the 
severest  penalties  against  giver  and 


taker,  the  only  exception  being  the 
case  of  children  whose  father  had 
lost  his  property  by  outlawry.  The 
aid  given  by  the  family  was  sup- 
plemented on  occasion  from  other 
sources;  but  we  abstain  from  fur- 
ther details,  which  would  be  more 
interesting  to  the  next  Commission 
on  the  Poor  Law  than  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  This  law  was  backed 
up  by  severe  regulations  against 
improvident  marriages,  which  were 
punished  with  exile ;  and  this  sys- 
tem is,  we  believe,  substantially  in 
force  in  Iceland  at  the  present  day. 

The  same  feeling  which  led  the 
early  converts  to  compel  wealthy 
families  to  support  their  destitute 
members,  made  them  very  ready  to 
extend  liberal  assistance  to  all  dis- 
tressed persons,  even  although  they 
had  no  claims  of  kindred  or  friend- 
ship to  put  forward.  The  wide 
benevolence  which  the  Christian 
bishops  in  particular  displayed, 
stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  old  heathen 
nobles,  who,  in  times  of  famine, 
more  than  once  seriously  proposed 
to  relieve  the  public  distress  by 
putting  to  death  the  old  and 
feeble. 

We  now  come  to  the  relations 
between  the  sexes.  The  woman 
was  still  absolutely  at  the  disposal 
of  her  male  relations,  who  gave  her 
to  any  one  they  pleased.  "Why 
are  you  so  sad  1 "  said  King  Eys- 
tane  to  his  friend  Ivar.  "  Are  you 
in  love  with  some  Icelandic  girl  1 
I  will  send  you  home  with  a  letter 
to  the  man  who  has  the  disposal  of 
her,  be  she  who  she  may;  and  there 
is  no  man  in  the  island  will  care  to 
thwart  me."  Divorces  no  longer 
were  allowed  because  of  an  angry 
word  or  blow,  but  were  permissible 
only  for  certain  definite  reasons. 
These  indeed  were  wide  enough, 
and  came  under  three  heads,  which 
may  be  called  poverty,  cruelty,  and 
desertion.  As  soon  as  a  man  fell 
into  the  class  of  paupers,  or  incap- 
ables  as  they  called  them,  he  was 
separated  from  his  wife  as  a  matter 
of  course.  If  the  married  pair 
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quarrelled  so  seriously  as  to  inflict 
actual  wounds  upon  each  other, 
this  also  was  a  ground  of  divorce ; 
and  if  either  party  deserted  the 
other  for  six  months,  or  committed 
any  crime  which  was  punishable 
by  banishment  for  that  period,  the 
other  party  was  entitled  to  a  divorce. 
This  last  reason  made  the  bond 
very  elastic,  for  the  penalty  was 
incurred  by  an  enormous  variety 
of  transgressions,  from  deliberate 
murder  to  the  putting  on  of  an 
unseemly  dress.  But  this  state 
of  things  did  not  last  long  :  the 
bishops,  before  whom  these  causes 
came,  were  continually  tightening 
the  chain,  and  before  very  long 
had  succeeded  in  making  marriage 
indissoluble.  Breaches  of  the  mar- 
riage-vow were  thought  of  small 
consequence.  Most  of  the  zealous 
supporters  of  religion,  among  whom 
were  saints,  pilgrims,  and  founders 
of  endowments,  committed  fre- 
quent irregularities,  of  which  they 
made  no  secret,  and  with  which  the 
Church  does  not  seem  to  have  in- 
terfered so  long  as  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  was  not  tampered  with. 
Some  passages  in  the  life  of  King 
Sigurd,  the  crusader,  show  the 
curious  value  attached  to  forms 
when  morality  itself  was  disre- 
garded. The  king  had  returned 
from  Jerusalem  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  saint,  but  as  he  got  on  in 
life  his  conduct  became  so  scandal- 
ous that  the  historian  charitably 
hopes  his  head  was  affected.  After 
recording  without  comment  some 
gross  instances  of  immorality,  the 
sagaman  tells  with  horror  how  on 
the  great  fast  of  Christmas  Eve 
the  king,  whose  malady  was  evi- 
dently sore  upon  him,  suddenly 
cried  out,  "  Bring  me  meat."  One 
that  stood  by  said,  "  Sir,  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  Christians  to  eat  at 
this  season."  "Is  it  not  a  cus- 
tom?" said  the  king;  "it  shall  be 
my  custom  henceforth  ;  "  and  he 
was  actually  helping  himself  when 
a  courtier  reminded  him  of  his  old 
days  by  the  Jordan,  and  besought 
him  to  abstain.  The  remonstrance 


was  effectual,  and  for  a  time  he 
behaved  like  a  Christian;  but 

"after  a  while  King  Sigurd  made  up 
his  mind  to  put  away  his  queen  and  to 
take  to  himself  a  woman  named  Cecilia, 
a  great  man's  daughter.  He  proposed 
to  hold  the  wedding  at  Bergen,  and 
made  great  preparations.  But  when 
Bishop  Magni  heard  it  he  became  very 
sad,  and  went  one  day  to  the  king's 
hall  and  bade  him  come  out;  so  he 
came  out  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  asked  the  bishop  to  come  in 
and  drink  with  him  ;  but  he  answered, 
'  That  is  not  what  I  am  come  for.  Is  it 
true  you  are  thinking  of  putting  away 
your  queen  and  marrying  another  wife  ? ' 
'  It  is  true,  bishop,'  answered  the  king  ; 
and  with  that  he  turned  black  in  the 
face  with  rage.  Then  answered  the 
bishop,  '  Why  are  you  thinking  of  doing 
such  a  deed  in  my  diocese,  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  law  of  God  and  Holy 
Church,  and  in  defiance  of  my  author- 
ity?' The  king  moved  into  another 
diocese,  where  he  found  a  more  pliable 
bishop,  and  married  Cecilia.  Soon  after- 
wards he  fell  sick,  but  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  dismiss  his  second  wife,  al- 
though she  herself  begged  him  to  send 
her  away  for  the  good  of  them  both. 
Then  he  said  he  never  thought  she  too 
would  abandon  him,  and  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall  and  died." 

Oaths  still  commanded  all  their 
former  reverence,  and  were  now 
employed  to  give  sanction  to  every 
transaction  of  life.  The  old  insti- 
tution of  the  duel,  which  had  been 
the  usual  method  of  settling  dis- 
puted points,  had  been  abolished 
immediately  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  the  gentleman 
who  was  suspected  of  some  crime 
had  no  longer  the  option  of  chal- 
lenging his  accuser,  but  purged 
himself  by  oath.  We  say  gentle- 
man advisedly,  for  the  thrall  or  the 
vagabond  pauper  who  fell  into  sus- 
picion had  to  defend  himself  by  im- 
peaching the  evidence  against  him, 
unless  his  master  or  protector  would 
take  an  oath  in  his  behalf. 

Men  still  took  vows  to  perform 
all  sorts  of  mad  and  impossible  ex- 
ploits, but  we  can  now  detect  some 
traces  of  a  feeling  that  a  wicked 
oath  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance;  and  the  old 
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doctrine  that  a  sinful  vow,  if  un- 
performed, will  return  upon  the 
head  of  the  swearer,  is  spoken  of  as 
a  decaying  superstition.  But  the 
obligation  was  still  trifled  with  in 
the  childish  fashion  so  common 
among  the  heathen  :  if  the  words  of 
an  oath  were  observed,  no  perjury 
was  committed  by  a  violation  of 
the  meaning  ;  and  the  story  in  Sir 
Tristrem,  where  Swete  Ysonde 
swears  herself  clear  by  using  words 
in  a  double  sense,  is  reproduced  in 
the  Christian  saga  of  Grettir  the 
outlaw,  and  is  told  by  the  pious 
narrator  with  much  complacency. 
In  their  case  the  guilty  parties  re- 
pent and  go  to  Home  for  pardon ; 
but  we  are  not  told  that  perjury 
was  one  of  the  sins  for  which  they 
did  penance.* 

The  Northman  still  greatly  de- 
lighted in  travel  and  adventure  ; 
but  most  of  the  avenues  through 
which  he  had  sought  for  wealth 
and  honour  were  now  closed  to 
him.  The  profession  of  freebooter 
was  dying  out,  for  the  north  of 
Europe  was  no  longer  split  up  into 
a  number  of  little  states,  whose 
weakness  invited  attack,  and  the 
life  of  a  rover  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  doubtful  respecta- 
bility. Olaf  the  Holy  used  to  beg 
his  friends  to  forsake  it,  "  for/'  said 
he,  "  rovers  are  very  apt  to  break 
God's  laws  ;"  and  it  was  now  fully 
admitted  to  be  a  heathen  practice. 

But  there  was  still  an  opening 
for  the  man  who  felt  the  blood  of 
the  Vikings  in  his  veins.  He  might 
turn  crusader  and  make  prize  of 
the  followers  of  Mahound;  and  then, 
like  Queen  Elizabeth's  sailors,  he 
had  the  fun  of  fighting  and  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  purse  while 
he  was  striking  a  blow  for  his 
religion  and  country.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  in  a  cruise  of  the 
Earl  of  Orkney  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, reads  like  a  tale  of  the  Span- 
ish Main  :  "  They  harried  heathen 


Spain  and  took  much  spoil;  and 
when  they  were  off  Sardinia  they 
sighted  a  strange  sail.  Then  said 
the  earl  to  the  bishop,  '  Every  man 
of  us  must  make  him  ready  to  fight, 
and  then  we  will  attack  them.  If 
they  be  Christian  traders  we  will 
make  peace  with  them  ;  but  if  they 
be  heathen  folk,  as  I  take  them  to 
be,  then,  without  doubt,  God  Al- 
mighty will  give  us  grace  to  over- 
come them,  and  of  the  booty  we 
make  we  will  give  every  fiftieth 
penny  to  the  poor.'  " 

They  made  a  rich  capture  and 
put  the  crew  to  the  sword,  for  no 
quarter  was  ever  given  to  the  in- 
fidel :  he  was  still  outside  the  pale 
of  Northern  morality. 

"The  sword  be  red  for  ever 
With  the  blood  of  false  Mahound." 

The  Christianity  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  incrusted  with  quaint 
and  picturesque  superstitions,  of 
which  some  had  accompanied  the 
early  missionaries  from  Germany, 
and  others  had  been  retained  by 
the  Northmen  from  their  old  belief. 
The  dethroned  revellers  in  Asgard 
had  not  vanished  from  the  scene, 
but  had  come  down  as  wrathful 
fiends  to  the  earth,  and  were  the 
mightiest  and  most  dangerous  of 
the  many  spirits  who  filled  earth, 
air,  and  sea.  But  although  the 
Northman  was  now  beset  by  might- 
ier supernatural  foes  than  any  with 
whom  his  fathers  had  struggled, 
still  the  change  in  his  religious 
system  robbed  them  of  most  of  their 
terrors.  He  felt  he  had  incurred 
the  wrath  of  Odin  and  Thor,  but 
also  that  he  had  earned  the  protec- 
tion of  a  mightier  power,  and  that, 
while  his  heathen  fathers  had  been 
left  alone  in  their  conflict  with  gob- 
lins and  wizards,  his  prayers  would 
now  be  answered  ;  and  hosts  of 
anecdotes  show  that  the  ministers 
of  religion  were  ever  ready  to  give 
him  effectual  help.  When  the 


*  We  understand  that  an  English  version  of  this  the  most  readable  of  sagas  is 
about  to  appear,  and  that  the  translation  will  have  unusual  value  as  being  the 
work  of  a  learned  Icelander. 
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frantic  Baresarks — half  men  half 
devils,  whose  skin  neither  fire  nor 
steel  could  harm,  and  who  kept  the 
whole  country  in  terror — came  to 
disturb  the  Christmas  festival  pre- 
sided over  by  the  bishop,  and  rush- 
ed into  the  fire  as  usual  to  show 
their  power,  the  flames  obeyed  the 
holy  man  and  scorched  the  mad- 
men, and  then  all  the  people  were 
emboldened  to  fall  on  and  destroy 
them.  When  the  ghost  of  the 
wicked  dead  haunted  the  farmer's 
home  and  drove  his  thralls  mad 
with  horror,  he  sent  for  the  priest, 
whose  prayers  and  holy  water  laid 
the  troubled  spirit  to  rest.  The 
sagamen  who  describe  the  war  be- 
tween the  Christian  priests  and  the 
fiends  and  wizards  that  fought  for 
the  old  superstition,  are  careful  to 
express  their  contempt  for  Odin 
and  his  crew ;  but  their  style  fre- 
quently makes  us  suspect  that  they 
were  not  without  a  lingering  fond- 
ness for  the  dethroned  demons. 
They  tell  us  in  quite  a  pathetic 
strain  how  Bishop  Frederick,  hear- 
ing that  the  lord  of  the  manor  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  a  fiend  who 
had  lived  for  generations  in  a  cave, 
insisted  on  exorcising  him  with 
prayers  and  holy  water.  Then  the 
demon  appeared  to  his  old  friend 
in  a  dream  and  warmly  remonstrat- 
ed. "These  many  years,"  quoth 
the  fiend,  "  have  I  done  thee 
good  service,  and  thy  father  before 
thee,  and  now  thou  hast  let  loose 
upon  me  this  foul  wizard,  who 
has  poured  boiling  water  over  me, 
and  scalded  my  little  ones.  Who 
will  tell  thee  the  weather,  and 
guard  thy  flocks,  when  thou  hast 
turned  me  out  into  the  wilds  V 
Again  ,there  was  a  rocky  island,  the 
resort  of  sea-fowl,  where  men  were 
always  losing  their  lives,  because  a 
fiend  inhabited  it  who  lived  on  the 
eggs,  and  cut  the  rope  by  which 
men  let  themselves  down  the  rock. 
The  bishop  was  sent  for,  and  was 
carried  all  round  the  island  in  a 
basket  which  was  hung  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff.  Ever  as  he  went 
he  sang  psalms,  and  when  he  reach- 


ed the  most  dangerous  place,  there 
came  out  of  a  hole  in  the  rock  a 
brown  hairy  hand  grasping  a  knife, 
which  attempted  to  cut  the  rope ; 
two  strands  were  severed,  but  for- 
tunately the  third  had  been  steeped 
in  holy  water  and  resisted  the  blade ; 
at  the  same  time  a  voice  said,  "  Be- 
gone, sir  bishop,  we  wicked  ones 
must  live  somewhere."  The  bishop 
admitted  the  plea,  perhaps  not  wish- 
ing to  compel  the  desperate  fiend 
to  try  a  second  stroke,  and  the  spot 
is  dreaded  by  cragsmen  to  this  day. 
We  have  still  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
that  is  to  say,  the  thralls.  They 
were  still  the  mere  chattels  of  their 
master,  who  might  employ  them  as 
he  pleased — let  them  out  by  the 
month,  sell  them,  or  put  them  to 
death.  They  were  still  a  degraded 
class,  whose  oaths  had  no  value  in 
a  court  of  law,  whose  filthy  habits 
were  corrected  by  floggings  so  se- 
vere that  a  savage  beating  was  called 
"  thralls'  -thrashing,"  and  whose 
bodies  were  still  thought  unworthy 
to  lie  beside  those  of  their  masters. 
But  they  were  no  longer  brutes  with- 
out souls,  consciences,  or  rights,  but 
were  acknowledged  to  be  members 
of  the  community,  and  bound  to 
obey  the  laws  of  Church  and  State. 
They  had  some  little  property  of 
their  own,  with  which  their  master 
never  interfered  :  when  they  were 
sold  this  went  with  them,  and  after 
their  death  it  followed  the  ordinary 
laws  of  inheritance.  The  Church 
fasts  and  festivals  were  meant  for 
them  as  well  as  for  the  freeman ; 
and  their  master  was  bound  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  observing 
them.  On  holy  days  and  during 
Lent  their  lives  were  sacred  even 
from  him,  and  although  they  might 
be  put  to  death  by  him  at  any  other 
time  with  impunity,  still  the  law 
expressly  warned  him  that  he  was 
responsible  to  God.  He  was  even 
expected  to  take  some  charge  of 
their  spiritual  weal,  to  see  that  their 
children  were  baptised ;  and  if  they 
worked  on  holy  days,  or  were  de- 
tected in  the  filthy  sin  of  horse- 
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eating  he  was  required  to  "  thrash 
their  hide  off."  So  long  as  they 
conducted  themselves  decently,  he 
was  forbidden  to  sell  them  beyond 
sea.  Towards  strangers  their  rights 
were  considerable  :  they  might  de- 
fend the  honour  of  their  wives;  if 
struck  they  were  entitled  to  a  small 
compensation ;  and  no  one  might 
molest  them  at  a  feast  or  on  their 
way  to  church. 

But  a  large  proportion  of  this 
degraded  class  had  now  risen  to 
the  higher  rank  of  freed  men.  These 
men  were  not  yet  independent  ; 
they  could  not  leave  the  neighbour- 
hood without  their  lord's  consent ; 
they  owed  him  certain  dues,  and 
were  obliged  to  show  him  general 
deference;  theybecame,in  fact,  part 
of  the  lord's  following,  and  were 
entitled  to  his  protection  and  assist- 
ance in  distress.  One  particular 
form  of  help  which  the  lord  was 
legally  bound  to  give,  curiously 
illustrates  the  ferocious  manners 
still  prevailing. 

"  If  the  freedmen  die  and  leave 
their  children  destitute,  then  are 
the  children  grave-goers,  and  shall 
be  taken  to  the  churchyard  and  set 
in  a  grave  which  shall  there  be  dug, 
and  so  be  left  to  die.  But  the  mas- 
ter shall  take  out  the  child  which 
lives  longest  and  rear  it  up."  This 
class  was  continually  being  increas- 
ed by  slaves  who  had  earned  their 
freedom  or  had  been  redeemed  by 
public  charity — a  form  of  alms-giv- 
ing which  was  enjoined  upon  pub- 
lic bodies  by  law,  and  was  largely 
practised  by  wealthy  individuals. 

We  have  now  sketched  the  prin- 
cipal alterations  in  Northern  habits 
and  institutions  which  are  visible 
at  this  distance  of  time  :  we  do 
not  suppose  the  catalogue  is  ex- 
haustive, but  we  think  few  striking 
features  have  escaped  us.  Should 
any  think  the  improvement  effected 
by  a  century  of  Christianity  disap- 
pointing, it  must  be  remembered 


that  religion  never  had  fair  play. 
It  was  not  permitted  to  win  its  way 
into  the  North  by  weight  of  argu- 
ment and  moral  superiority ;  the 
Norwegians  who  did  not  see  the 
force  of  Olaf  Tryggvason's  reason- 
ing were  treated  as  any  old  heathen 
would  have  used  the  murderers  of 
his  father.  Olaf  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  change  his  nature  all 
at  once ;  but  it  is  startling  to  see 
the  complacency  with  which  his 
biographer,  who  wrote  when  Chris- 
tianity had  been  in  force  for  two 
centuries,  relates  how  blasphemers 
had  serpents  thrust  down  their 
throats,  and  pans  of  charcoal  placed 
on  their  stomachs.  A  shorter  meth- 
od was  used  towards  Iceland ;  the 
whole  country  was  simply  block- 
aded, and  as  most  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  came  from  abroad,  the  device 
was  instantly  effectual.  It  may  be 
said  in  excuse  that  many  of  the 
usages  of  heathenism  were  as  ob- 
jectionable as  the  rites  of  Jugger- 
naut ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
arms  by  which  they  were  op- 
posed, we  cannot  wonder  if,  as  an 
old  saga  says,  "many  sparks  of 
heathenism  long  continued  to 
smoulder." 

There  is  another  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  the  slow  progress  of 
religion  in  Scandinavia.  Our  own 
missionaries  are  still  painfully  fight- 
ing against  superstitions  which  are 
far  more  degrading  than  the  wor- 
ship of  Odin,  and  their  enthusiasm 
is  frequently  damped  by  indifferent 
bystanders,  who  urge  them  to  de- 
sist from  the  unavailing  and  costly 
struggle.  A  careless  looker-on  who 
had  watched  the  evangelisation  of 
the  North  during  one  generation 
might  possibly  have  given  similar 
counsel ;  but  the  Faith  has  now  no 
more  hearty  or  more  intelligent  dis- 
ciples than  the  descendants  of  those 
Icelanders  whose  incorrigible  sava- 
gery made  soft-hearted  Bishop  Fre- 
derick abandon  his  task  in  despair. 
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A    WHIST    REMINISCENCE. 


BY  AN   OLD   HAND. 


THE  tyrannies  through  which  we 
have  passed  in  our  youth — I  do  not 
speak  of  mere  boyhood — unques- 
tionably leaven  our  dispositions  in 
after-life,  engendering  stores  of  re- 
sentment in  this  man,  crushing  some 
high  aspiration  here,  and  sowing 
seeds  of  oppression  and  severity 
there. 

Which  of  us  cannot  recall  from  the 
nursery,  the  schoolroom,  the  play- 
ground, and,  later  on,  from  the 
quadrangle,  the  lecture-room,  the 
"  eleven/'  or  the  examination-hall, 
down  to  the  very  day  when  we 
made  our  first  bow  to  the  Speaker, 
some  one — there  may  have  been 
many,  but  some  especial  one — 
whose  force  of  ability,  or,  oftener 
still,  of  will,  gained  over  us  an  as- 
cendancy that  amounted  to  despot- 
ism, so  that  his  mere  approach,  his 
cough  heard  at  a  distance,  his  foot- 
step, his  merest  word  of  salutation, 
had  a  direct  and  palpable  effect  on 
us — just  as  in  chemistry  some  strong 
ingredient  will  have,  evoking  new 
combinations  or  neutralising  those 
already  in  existence  1 

Be  of  what  mould  we  may,  these 
people  exert  a  wonderful  influence 
over  us.  They  arouse  resistance  in 
this  one,  temper  down  disobedience 
in  that,  and  to  all  they  shadow  forth 
something  of  that  stern  taskmaster 
the  world,  whose  teachings  are  rarely 
imparted  without  their  price  in  suf- 
fering. 

I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  one 
such  tyrant  in  my  school-days — it 
seems  as  if  I  was  removing  a  weight 
from  my  heart  as  I  record  him  : 
he  was  a  writing-master.  At  this 
moment — and  I  will  not  say  how 
many  years  have  filled  up  the  inter- 
val— I  can  recall  him  as  he  stood  be- 
hind me  watching  the  up-and-down- 
ward  course  of  a  pen  that  trembled 
as  I  held  it ;  and  whenever  a  thick- 
ened hair-stroke  or  an  unfinished  o 


occurred,  I  feel,  even  now,  the  sharp 
point  of  that  ivory-tipped  penknife 
as  it  pierced  into  my  scalp,  and  as 
I,  in  my  ignorance  of  anatomy,  be- 
lieved into  some  tender  part  of  my 
brain,  maddening  me  alike  with 
anger  and  with  agony. 

He  was  a  cruel — a  constitution- 
ally cruel — old  monster,  and  felt 
actual  pleasure  in  the  pain  he  in- 
flicted. If  I  have  been  the  curse 
of  such  friends  as  correspond  with 
me,  and  the  misery  of  my  printer, 
I  owe  it  all  to  this  man  and  his 
penknife. 

There  are  people  who  think  these 
things  are  good  for  us  —  that  all 
these  early  sufferings  and  miseries 
are  wholesome  exercises,  and  an  ad- 
mirable preparation  for  that  "rough 
and  tumble  game"  we  call  Life. 
The  same  order  of  people  are  they 
who  tell  us  not  to  venture  near  a 
fire  before  going  out  into  the  cold 
— an  ignorant  dictum  we  hear  even 
to  this  day,  though  it  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  that 
the  greater  the  amount  of  heat  im- 
bibed, the  longer  will  the  organisa- 
tion repel  the  access  of  cold ;  and 
so,  in  morals,  we  may  rest  assured 
the  more  of  good,  of  all  that  is 
noble,  worthy,  trustful,  and  kind, 
we  can  imbibe  in  youth,  the  longer 
will  our  stock  last  us  on  our  way 
through  the  world. 

It  is  a  fact — not  a  very  flattering 
or  consolatory  fact — that  our  dispo- 
sitions are  greatly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  people  who  gain  a  certain  as- 
cendancy over  us.  We  are  not  what 
we  might  be  by  nature,  but  what 
the  accident  of  the  association  makes 
us.  When  we  see  a  man  trusting 
to  some  very  weak  faculty,  or  some 
very  poor  trait  of  his  character,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  he  owes  the 
misdirection  to  extraneous  influence; 
and  some  unconscious  imitation  of 
a  quality  that  would  not  harmonise 
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with  the  rest  of  his  nature,  is  not 
uncommonly  the  destruction  of 
many  an  honest  fellow. 

Half  of  what  we  stigmatise  as 
affectations,  are  nothing  more  than 
these  attempts  at  imitation.  Some 
man  gains  a  power  over  us  by  a 
quality,  either  attractive  in  itself 
or  covetable  by  us,  because  very 
unlike  any  we  possess.  He  is  witty 
and  ready-minded,  while  we  are 
dull  and  slow-thinking  ;  he  is  clear- 
headed and  logical  where  we  are 
addle-headed  and  unreasoning  ;  he 
is  prompt  and  rapid  where  we  hesi- 
tate and  ponder :  and  without  ever 
asking  ourselves  if  such  gifts  would 
suit  us,  or  if  we  should  know  how 
to  employ  them,  we  straightway 
set  to  work  to  ape  and  assume 
them. 

What  is  a  bore  but  an  abject  ill- 
discriminating  imitator  of  some 
agreeable  talker  who  once  capti- 
vated him  in  conversation  1  He 
fancied  he  saw  how  the  trick  was 
done,  and  they  amongst  whom  he 
tried  it  perhaps  believed  him.  Very 
poor  conjuring  is  "  high  magic  "  for 
the  mass  of  mankind;  and  he  whom 
you  or  I  would  deem  an  intolerable 
nuisance  has  a  set  where  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  original  mind 
and  an  able  talker.  The  Indians 
who  love  spangles  and  brass  buttons 
are  not  confined  to  the  South  Seas ; 
or  if  they  were,  it  would  be  an  evil 
day  for  monthly  magazines. 

I  believe  that  the  age  we  live  in 
is  remarkably  characterised  by  this 
vice  of  imitation.  There  is  not  a 
popular  actor,  preacher,  artist,  or 
author  who  has  not  his  scores  of 
followers,  treasuring  up  every  man- 
nerism that  disfigures,  and  every 
trick  of  style  that  betrays,  him. 
Spurgeonism,  Buckstoneism,  are 
general ;  and  half  the  flippancy  of 
our  lighter  literature  is  an  attempt 
to  rival  the  wit  of  an  incomparable 
humorist. 

I  have  a  right  to  speak  on  this 
theme,  for  never  was  a  man  so 
cursed  by  this  demon  of  imitation. 
It  is  not  merely  that  I  pick  up  every 
detestable  peculiarity  around  me, 


but  I  catch  every  mood  and  every 
accent.  Just  as  there  are  people 
who  never  pass  the  precincts  of  an 
infected  district  without  taking  the 
prevailing  epidemic,  so  is  it  with 
me  as  regards  any  trick  of  manner 
or  any  trait  of  style.  If  I  walk  with 
a  lame  man,  I  invariably  limp ;  and 
I  once  came  home  from  a  visit  to 
an  ophthalmic  hospital  with  an  ob- 
liquity of  vision  that  terrified  my 
whole  family. 

Of  how  I  have  suffered  from  this 
tendency  the  following  incident 
shall  tell :  Having  somewhat  over- 
taxed my  strength  in  reading  for 
honours,  by  the  advice  of  my  doc- 
tor I  gave  up  work,  and  set  out  for 
North  Wales.  His  counsel  was  to 
select  some  quiet  spot  unfrequent- 
ed by  strangers,  where  I  might  be 
certain  to  keep  easy  hours,  and  suf- 
fer no  impairment  to  my  strength 
by  the  habits  of  society.  "  Bored 
you  may  be,"  said  he,  "but  bear 
that ;  take  plenty  of  walking  exer- 
cise, live  simply,  let  your  mind  lie 
fallow,  and  I'll  answer  for  it,  in  two 
months  you'll  be  perfectly  yourself 
again." 

I  fixed  on  Bettws.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful spot,  with  a  neat  little  coun- 
try inn,  close  by  a  trout-stream — 
Snowdon  in  front  and  Cader  Idris 
in  the  distance.  It  had  also  another 
quality,  not  without  its  charm  for 
me — it  was  a  miracle  of  cheapness. 
For  five  shillings  a-day  I  was  to  be 
"  taken  in  and  done  for  " — the  only 
condition  not  to  my  taste  being, 
that  I  should  take  my  dinner  in 
company  with  two  other  guests, 
who,  though  absent  when  I  arrived, 
were  daily  expected  to  return. 

They  were,  I  learned,  a  retired 
major  and  his  daughter,  whose  ha- 
bit it  was  to  repair  to  this  place 
every  year,  attracted  by  its  com- 
plete seclusion. 

After  all,  thought  I,  my  doctor 
could  scarcely  demur  to  this  small 
amount  of  human  intercourse,  which 
threatens  neither  late  hours  nor  dis- 
sipation ;  nor  am  I  likely  to  catch 
up  any  new  trick  of  manner  from 
people  I  simply  see  at  dinner. 
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They  arrived  at  last.  The  major, 
a  tall,  upright,  stern,  testy  old  sol- 
dier, with  white  hair  brushed  rigid- 
ly back,  and  two  enormous  and 
bushy  black  eyebrows.  These 
white-haired  men  with  black  eye- 
brows have  something  very  signifi- 
cant about  them.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is,  but  they  certainly  "  impose/7 
and  I  have  always  felt  a  certain 
awe  as  regards  them.  His  daugh- 
ter I  should  have  pronounced  de- 
cidedly handsome  had  I  never  seen 
the  father,  but  the  likeness  recalled 
him  so  perfectly  and  so  painfully 
as  to  spoil  the  effect  of  her  face. 
They  were  both  well-bred  and  well- 
mannered,  but  the  stiffest  and  most 
unbending  people  I  had  ever  met. 
Though  we  dined  together  every 
day,  our  intimacy  made  no  progress. 
A  formal  salutation  was  exchanged 
as  we  met,  a  few  words  followed, 
and  we  would  take  our  seats  at 
table,  Major  Crossley  at  the  head, 
his  daughter  at  one  side,  I  at  the 
other.  Too  polite  to  conduct  a  con- 
versation between  themselves  to 
my  exclusion,  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter seldom  spoke,  except  in  some 
direction  to  the  servant  who  waited 
on  us  ;  and  I,  equally  guarded  not 
to  obtrude,  preserved  a  similar 
silence ;  so  that  the  meal  passed 
off  often  without  a  word  uttered 
amongst  us. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you 
a  very  good  evening,  sir,"  would 
say  the  Major. 

"  Good  evening,  sir,"  softly  spoke 
the  daughter ;  and  I,  faithfully  fol- 
lowing the  stern  example  set  me, 
would  bow  with  great  deference  as 
I  held  the  door  for  them  to  pass 
out,  faintly  muttering  what  was  in- 
tended to  express  a  reciprocity  of 
"good-evenings." 

If  this  reserve  pained  me,  and 
almost  offended  me,  it  was  not 
quite  without  reason.  Precaution 
at  first  was  all  natural  and  justifi- 
able, but  surely  when  meeting  a 
man  every  day,  and  having  the  tes- 
timony of  their  own  senses  that  he 
was  not  obtrusive  and  unmannerly, 
really,  thought  I,  without  any  com- 


promise of  their  dignity  they  might 
vouchsafe  some  show  of  that  cour- 
tesy which  makes  intercourse  easier, 
and  yet  involves  no  future  respon- 
sibility. If  I  inwardly  resented 
their  manner  towards  me,  that  did 
not  prevent  my  imitating  it  to  the 
most  minute  degree  ;  and  I  found 
myself  unfolding  my  napkin,  filling 
my  wine-glass,  and  dividing  my 
cheese,  with  a  most  absurd  like- 
ness to  the  Major's  performance  of 
these  acts.  To  such  an  extent  did 
I  carry  my  rivalry  of  their  coldness, 
that  when  one  evening  a  terrific 
thunderstorm  broke  forth  at  dinner- 
time, and  prevented  their  usual 
stroll,  the  old  soldier,  after  seeing 
his  daughter  withdraw,  offered  me 
a  cigar.  I  stiffly  declined  the 
politeness,  and  actually  deprived 
myself  of  a  smoke  rather  than  be 
his  debtor. 

"Perhaps  you  object  to  tobacco, 
sir,"  said  he,  hesitating  to  light  his 
cigar. 

"  By  no  means  ;  I  am  an  invete- 
rate smoker — that  is,"  said  I,  has- 
tening to  correct  the  rudeness  of 
my  speech,  "when  in  my  usual 
health." 

"  I  will,  in  that  case,  avail  my- 
self of  your  permission,"  said  he, 
seating  himself  at  a  window  and 
pouring  forth  a  volume  of  blue  va- 
pour that  tortured  me  with  envy. 

In  my  impatience  I  arose  and 
walked  the  room  up  and  down, 
down  and  up,  after  the  manner  of 
those  caged  creatures  who  probably 
fancy  they  are  exhibiting  patience 
and  self-control  while  nursing  and 
fomenting  the  rage  that  is  consum- 
ing them. 

"  When  the  weather  breaks  the 
place  is  dull  here,"  said  he,  slowly. 

"  Infernally  dull,"  said  I,  with  a 
half-savage  energy. 

"  And  when  the  rain  once  sets  in 
it  never  knows  when  to  leave  off," 
said  he,  not  noticing  the  emphasis 
of  my  remark. 

"  The  only  thing  to  do  then  is  to 
get  away,"  said  I,  curtly. 

"As  you  observe,  sir,  it  is  the 
one  resource." 
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"  They  told  me  to  come  down 
here  without  books,  without  fishing- 
tackle,  without  anything/'  said  I, 
maddened  by  I  know  not  what  im- 
pulse to  talk  of  myself ;  "  told  me 
it  was  the  way  to  regain  health  and 
strength  and  spirits :  and  so  it  might 
if  I  had  been  born  a  goat  and  was 
sent  back  to  my  native  mountains ; 
but  as  a  man  with  human  feelings, 
human  wants,  and  human  sym- 
pathies, what  I  am  to  do  in  such 
a  place  is  more  than  I  can  ima- 
gine." 

"  You  are  bored,  perhaps,"  said 
he,  brushing  the  ash  off  his  cigar 
and  looking  lovingly  at  the  stump 
of  it. 

"  Bored  !  I  should  think  I  am 
bored,"  exclaimed  I,  boiling  over, 
as  a  man  will  when  provoked  by  an 
unsympathising  coldness — "  bored 
to  the  last  limit  of  a  long  endurance. 
And  if  I  live  through  it,"  —  here 
the  young  lady  entered  with  shawls 
on  her  arm,  but  I  was  too  much 
excited  to  arrest  my  eloquence— "if 
I  live  through  it,  it  will  be  to  pre- 
serve the  hideous  memory  of  these 
misty  mountains  as  a  terrible  night- 
mare— a  thing  of  shadowy  depres- 
sion only  wanting  force  to  become 
temptation,  and  yet  strong  enough 
to  be  the  source  of  misery  for  a  life 
long." 

"  Doesn't  that  remind  you  of 
Jacob,  Margaret  ]  "  said  the  Major, 
coldly. 

"  Very  like  Jacob,"  was  the  cold 
rejoinder. 

"  And  who  the  I  mean, 

who  might  Jacob  be  ?  I  suppose 
not  the  Biblical  of  that  name  1 " 
said  I,  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm. 

"  Jacob  was  a  nephew  of  mine," 
resumed  the  Major.  "  Ecles  Jacob 
of  the  8th  Fusiliers.  Had  an  at- 
tack very  like  yours.  Never  much 
of  a  reader — education  sadly  ne- 
glected —  and  something  wrong 
with  the  spine." 

"  And  a  chronic  ophthalmia," 
chimed  in  the  daughter. 

"  I  remember  now — so  he  had. 
It  was  for  that  they  stopped  the 
lessons.  Never  took  to  field-sports. 


Could  not  be  taught  to  ride.  Would 
always  tumble  over,  off-side  —  no 
taste  for  anything." 

"  Only  Berlin  wool,  papa  ;  he 
was  fondest  of  worsted- work." 

"Berlin  wool!"  cried  I;  "the 
fellow  was  an  idiot." 

"  He  rather  liked  the  accordion, 
sir,"  said  she,  mildly.  "  He  played 
'Bells  upon  the  Wind,'  and  'The 
Katcatcher's  Daughter.' " 

"  An  accomplished  man,  on  the 
whole,"  said  I,  with  a  sneer. 

"  One  could  scarcely  say  that ; 
but  not  without  abilities."  ' 

"  And  his  case,  you  remarked, 
resembled  mine,"  said  I,  trying  to 
suppress  any  show  of  anger. 

"  Well,  sir,  in  a  measure — in  a 
measure — his  state  was  like  yours ; 
he  had  his  days  of  silent  depression 
and  his  paroxysms  of  strong  pas- 
sion. He  had  his  delusions.  He 
thought  at  one  time — I  forget  what 
he  thought  he  was." 

"  The  Sphinx,  papa — the  Sphinx 
of  Egypt,"  said  she,  sharply. 

"  To  be  sure,  I  remember  him, 
now — how  he  would  sit  with  his 
legs  under  him,  and  resting  on  his 
hands  in  front." 

"  That  is,  he  was  insane — a  mad- 
man ! "  cried  I,  angrily. 

"  No,  there  was  no  madness — 
there  were  delusions,  only  delu- 
sions. When  there  was  a  question 
of  selling  out,  they  found  he  knew 
to  a  shilling  what  he  ought  to  get 
for  a  company  in  a  depot-battalion. 
But  for  all  that,  without  our  treat- 
ment of  him  he'd  never  have  re- 
joined the  regiment  in  Canada." 

"It  was,  then,  through  your  treat- 
ment he  recovered  1 " 

"  Papa  has  cured  twenty-three," 
said  the  young  lady ;  "  one  of  them 
had  long  believed  himself  a  sheep, 
and  was  regularly  shorn  every 
autumn  ;  and  they  now  look  on 
him  as  one  of  the  safest  in  the 
Portland." 

"  The  Portland !  Is  it  the  club 
or  the  penitentiary  ?  " 

"  The  club,  sir,  and  at  the  four 
game." 

"  Whist  ?" 
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"  Of  course,  sir — whist." 
I  will  not  follow  out  the  dialogue 
that  ensued ;  enough  if  I  say  that 
the  Major  was  an  enthusiastic  on 
the  subject  of  whist.  According 
to  him,  whist  was  to  the  mind  what 
pleasurable  exercise  was  to  the 
body.  It  was  the  wholesome  em- 
ployment of  faculties  which  should 
neither  be  overtaxed  by  severe  ap- 
plication, nor  suffered  to  rust  by  in- 
dolence and  neglect.  To  supply  his 
own  words,  whist  rests  the  weary, 
distracts  the  over  -  concentrated, 
elevates  the  hopeless,  stirs  the 
apathetic,  making  the  grave  light- 
hearted  and  the  frivolous  serious. 
Not  only  will  the  whist-player  be  a 
man  of  forethought  and  prudence, 
but  a  man  of  promptitude  and 
action.  Logical  in  all  he  does,  he 
will  reason  on  what  he  has  to  do 
in  life,  and  on  the  means  where- 
with to  do  it ;  he  will  weigh  well 
the  benefits  of  co-operation  and  the 
merits  of  independent  action,  and 
will  know  when  to  be  trustful  and 
when  suspicion  means  safety.  So 
eloquently  did  he  plead  for  his 
favourite  pursuit,  and  such  an  ele- 
vation did  he  claim  for  its  preten- 
sions, that  though  I  thought  I  had 
played  the  game,  at  least  as  men 
play  it  at  college,  I  really  began  to 
feel  myself  a  mere  pretender — one 
of  the  base  multitude  at  the  door 
of  the  temple,  but  who  had  never 
been  beneath  the  fane  ! 

"  I  will  not  enter  at  large  into 
your  case,  Mr  Keppel,"  said  he  ; 
"  I  will  simply  take  it  that  you 
find  life  dull  and  distasteful — your 
time  drags  heavily  and  the  hours 
are  wearisome.  Come  up-stairs  and 
try  a  rubber ;  we  play  the  dummy 
game,  and  as  you  said  you  had 
played  at  the  university,  I  believe 
I  know  the  measure  of  your  skill. 
Whist,  as  played  by  Oxford  dons," 
added  he,  in  a  reflective  tone,  "  is 
the  last  remnant  of  medievalism 
left  in  England."  There  was  a 
solemn  pomposity  in  his  tone  that 
amused  me  much,  and  I  accept- 
ed his  invitation  to  see  more 
of  it. 
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As  for  our  game,  it  went  over 
without  anything  remarkable.  Once 
or  twice,  indeed,  the  Major's  eye- 
brows went  up  very  high  at  some 
card  I  led,  and  he  took  snuff  impa- 
tiently as  I  hesitated  about  trump- 
ing a  trick ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
preserved  a  grand  dignity  of  man- 
ner that  would  have  been  very  be- 
coming on  the  Equity  Bench. 

I  mention  these  traits  en  passant, 
for  already  had  I  begun,  but  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  to  imitate 
them.  At  tea  we  talked  whist,  and 
nothing  but  whist.  I  do  not  know 
on  what  authority  he  asserted  it, 
but  he  said  the  Great  Napoleon 
never  could  become  a  good  player — 
he  never  could  forgive  his  partner 
not  having  the  precise  card  he 
needed;  "and  as  for  the  present 
Emperor,"  said  he,  "  he  cannot  be 
kept  from  peeping  into  the  adver- 
sary's hand." 

All  English  play  he  pronounced 
lamentable,  French  a  shade  bet- 
ter. The  Poles  were  the  great 
masters  of  the  game.  "  Lemberg," 
said  he,  "  is  the  Mecca  of  whist- 
players." 

From  that  day  forth,  from  rosy 
morn  to  dewy  evening,  my  life  was 
whist.  The  dawning  of  morning, 
the  daylight  sinking,  the  night's  sad 
hours  still  found  me — thinking  of 
whist,  whist,  only  whist. 

We  played  three  games,  a  sort 
of  exercising  canter,  every  day  after 
breakfast;  and  I  must  say  that, 
though  my  education  at  school  and 
college  revives  many  passages  of 
sorrow  and  shame  and  suffering, 
putting  them  all  together  into  one 
would  not  have  equalled  the  misery 
of  one  of  these  mornings.  The  cour- 
tesy of  the  Major  at  our  first  per- 
formance was  never  renewed.  It 
was  the  bland  politeness  of  the 
schoolmaster  to  his  "  young  friend" 
when  he  first  entered  the  establish- 
ment. It  was  no  longer  —  "Re- 
flect a  little,  Mr  Keppel ;  would  not 
your  queen  have  been  the  better 
lead  1 "  or,  "  Don't  you  think  you 
might  have  advantageously  passed 
that  card  to  your  partner?"  —  it 
2  A 
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was  now,  "  What,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  addle-headed,  made  you 
trump  there  ?  Was  it  defect  of  eye- 
sight or  intellect  led  you  to  take 
my  king  ?  Do  you  always  walk 
into  a  well  if  it  is  open  1  or,  Why 
did  you  fall  into  that  blunder  with 
your  ace  ? "  Then  he  would  tear  his 
hair  and  rend  his  choker.  I  have 
seen  him  twice  very  close  on  apo- 
plexy, and  his  voice  was  once  ac- 
tually thick  and  stertorous,  as 
he  begged  me  "  Not  to  do  that " 
— I  forget  what — "  for  the  love  of 
mercy." 

In  his  virulent  abuse  of  me  he 
would  not  limit  himself  to  my 
indiscretion  at  whist.  It  was  my 
whole  nature,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, he  assailed.  It  was,  Had  I  no 
sense  of  compassion — was  I  even 
bereft  of  all  pity — did  I  forget  the 
luckless  individual  who  was  linked 
to  me  as  a  partner — was  I  so  en- 
gulfed in  selfishness  that  I  could 
not  see  his  sufferings,  or  how  had 
I  managed  to  arrive  at  man's  estate 
with  the  faculties  of  an  infant  1 
Could  I  not  be  taught  the  fact, 
that  if  eleven  trumps  were  played 
out  of  thirteen,  two,  not  six,  re- 
mained ?  How  did  I  hope  to  get 
through  life  with  an  intelligence  of 
this  order  1  Why  would  I  persist 
in  regarding  my  partner  as  my 
greatest  enemy  1 

From  the  faults  of  my  card-play- 
ing to  the  defects  of  my  character 
was  an  easy  transition.  If  I  trump- 
ed high,  I  was  a  reckless  spendthrift, 
or  an  ostentatious  snob,  eager  to 
create  an  effect ;  if  I  trumped  low, 
I  was  a  mean-spirited  poor  devil, 
who  hadn't  heart  to  spend  his 
income.  If  I  took  a  trick  I  should 
have  left  to  my  partner,  I  was  nar- 
row-minded and  distrustful,  dead 
to  every  sense  of  companionship, 
and  a  mere  egotist ;  and  once,  when 
I  put  an  ace  on  my  partner's  king, 
he  cried  out,  "  If  you  should  ever 
marry,  sir,  you  will  beat  your 
wife!" 

Why  did  I  not  pitch  the  cards 
out  of  the  window,  and  the  Major 
after  them?  is  possibly  the  ques- 


tion the  reader  is  asking  himself ; 
and  I  answer  it  for  him.  Margaret 
was  there  !  Margaret's  eyes  were 
upon  me,  so  beautifully  tender,  so 
imploring,  so  trustful — I  was  almost 
saying  so  lovely — that  I  felt  I  was 
enduring  all  these  trials  for  her  sake. 
Just  as  knight-errants  of  old  went 
forth  to  slay  their  dragon  in  honour 
of  their  ladye-love,  so  was  I,  figura- 
tively, slaying  my  dragon ;  and  a 
more  terrible  dragon  than  the  de- 
mon of  my  own  temper  I  cannot 
picture  to  my  mind. 

It  is  true,  when  I  gained  my  own 
room  and  found  myself  alone  I 
could  not  lie  down  to  sleep :  my 
temples  throbbed ;  my  hands  tin- 
gled ;  I  felt  I  had  a  debt  of  ven- 
geance to  acquit,  and  that  even 
delay  dishonoured  me.  It  was 
only  by  recalling  that  sweet  face, 
so  much  sweeter  by  the  expression 
of  tender  solicitude  it  expressed, 
that  I  could  at  last  compose  myself 
to  slumber.  These  hours  of  self- 
examination  were  as  terrible  tor- 
tures as  I  can  conceive.  Over  and 
over  have  I  asked  myself  what  pri- 
vilege lay  in  some  pieces  of  painted 
pasteboard  and  a  green  baize  cloth, 
that  a  man  might  utter  over  them 
what  he  would  be  shot  for  if  he 
ventured  on  elsewhere. 

Would  I  have  permitted,  on  any 
other  pretext  than  the  paltry  one 
of  a  game,  that  this  old  prig  should 
reflect  on  my  mind,  my  memory,  my 
reasoning  faculty,  or  my  judgment? 
On  what  other  issue  would  I  have 
sat  still  to  hear  myself  reviled,  ridi- 
culed, and  derided  1 

Of  course  I  did  not  conceal  these 
sufferings  from  Margaret.  I  told 
them  all.  I  told  her,  too,  how  one 
consolation  alone  carried  me  through 
my  misery,  and  that  her  sympathy 
and  her  affection  it  was  that,  like 
an  angel  leading  through  fire, 
brought  me  scathless  through  a 
conflict  that  all  but  mastered  me. 

"But  you  have  got  over  the 
worst,  dear  Harry" — 'twas  dear 
Harry  by  this  time — "  don't  show 
impatience  now ;  don't  give  way 
when  the  goal  is  already  within 
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sight.  Mind  what  he  says  of  a  long 
suit ;  don't  be  afraid  of  leading 
trumps  from  a  weak  hand,  and  we 
shall  be  happy  yet/' 

Then  we  would  read  'Evangeline' 
down  beside  the  river,  or  *  Gene- 
vieve'  under  the  beech-trees  j  and 
she  would  bring  out  her  guitar,  and 
warble  in  her  own  delicious  con- 
tralto little  snatches  of  Mendelssohn 
or  Spohr, — tender,  plaintive,  deep- 
sinking  melodies,  that  left  more  in 
the  heart  after  them  than  all  the 
florid  brilliancies  of  Verdi. 

My  education  had  now  made 
such  progress  that  we  only  played 
of  an  evening,  so  that  my  days 
were  passed  in  perfect  bliss ;  for 
while  the  Major  sat  over  a  "pro- 
blem," or  sat  engaged  with  his  great 
book,  'Whist  in  its  Ethical  Rela- 
tions/ Margaret  was  always  with 
me.  She  walked,  rode,  and  fished 
with  me.  She  was  one  of  those 
frank  natures  that  are  eminently 
companionable  :  perhaps  I  can  con- 
vey a  clearer  notion  of  her  when  I 
say  that  she  was  one  a  man  could 
be  deeply  in  love  with,  and  yet  talk 
to  of  other  things  than  his  love. 

She  would  bring  me  at  times 
some  message  from  papa — as,  he 
would  be  glad  if  I  would  think 
over  that  fourth  trick  of  the  ninth 
rubber,  and  what  would  have  come 
of  it  if  I  had  not  taken  the  trick ; 
or  a  request  that  I  should  give  him 
in  writing  my  reason  for  "finessing" 
my  knave  of  hearts ;  but  she  would 
utter  these  so  sweetly,  so  smiling- 
ly, that  I  longed  to  whisper  the 
answer  on  the  lips  that  put  the 
question.  I'm  not  quite  sure  that 
I  didn't  do  so  on  one  occasion  ! 

I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind 
to  propose  for  Margaret ;  my  cour- 
age was  all  the  stronger  that  the 
Major  had  begun  to  compliment 
me  on  my  play.  He  had  said, 
"  That  shows  attention,  sir.  There 
was  memory  there ;"  and  limited  as 
this  eulogy  was,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  with  what  delight  I  heard  it. 

I  made  the  pretence  of  its  being 
my  birthday — I  know  no  moreabout 
my  birthday  than  I  know  of  Han- 


nibal's— but  I  made  that  the  pre- 
text for  giving  a  little  dinner  with 
a  display  of  long-necked  bottles 
and  flowers  that  were  not  com- 
mon in  our  daily  life.  We  were 
extremely  jolly.  Cliquot  has  some 
peculiar  influence  on  the  heart's 
action,  and  we  all  felt  it.  The 
Major  had  just  told  me  that  after 
a  winter  at  Nice  and  an  autumn  at 
Lemberg  I  might  conceive  my  edu- 
cation finished. 

"You'll  not  be  a  Deshappelles, 
nor  even  a  Kalergi,"  said  he,  "but 
with  Grammont  or  Cla"y,  or  men  of 
that  stamp,  you'll  hold  your  own." 
And  oh !  was  I  not  pressing  Madge's 
hand  as  he  said  it?  and  did  I  not 
whisper  in  her  ear,  "  My  own  !  my 
own ! "  with  a  heartfelt  significance  ? 
I  knew  she  was  mine  —  yes,  I 
knew  it.  You  ask  me  how,  by 
what  evidence,  I  knew  this?  and 
I  answer  you,  How  did  Columbus 
know  that,  when  daybreak  came, 
he  should  see  outlines  of  mountains 
that  were  not  "fog-banks"?  How 
did  Nelson  know  that  the  French 
would  come  out  from  Cadiz,  though 
his  signal  -  lieutenant  persisted  in 
saying  there  were  no  ships  of  war 
there  ?  How  did  Speke  know,  when 
he  beheld  Lake  Nyanza,  that  he  was 
gazing  on  the  source  of  the  Nile  ? 
What  is  that  moral  consciousness, 
higher  than  all  evidence  of  testi- 
mony, that  tells  you  your  partner 
must  hold  a  particular  card?  Ex- 
plain these  to  me,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  knew  Margaret's  heart 
was  mine,  and  mine  only. 

We  sat  late  over  our  wine.  It 
was  some  choice  Bra  Mouton  that 
I  got  down  from  my  club  by 
special  favour,  and  the  Major  pro- 
nounced it  matchless.  Margaret 
kept  us  company,  even  while  we 
smoked  our  cigars,  and  made  our 
coffee — most  delicious  coffee  it  was 
— afterwards.  I  cannot  recall  such 
happiness.  I  know  I  shall  never 
taste  such  again.  "  What  if  we  have 
one  rubber  more — 'one  rubber  at 
parting,'  as  the  song  says  ? "  cried 
the  Major,  who  was  not  always  cor- 
rect at  a  quotation.  "  You  shall  be 
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Madge's  partner,  Keppel,  and  I'll 
take  dummy."  If  I  didn't  like  the 
proposition  at  first,  this  turn  to  it 
delighted  me;  for, strangely  enough, 
in  all  my  course  of  instruction  I 
had  never  played  with  Margaret  yet 
as  my  partner. 

"What  shall  we  have  on  the 
game  1 "  cried  the  Major,  flushed 
with  wine  and  jollity  together. 
"  Let  it  be  something  splendid."  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  up  to  this 
we  had  never  played  for  a  stake. 
"If  you  lose,  Keppel,  you  shall 
give  me — what  shall  you  give 
me?" 

"  Name  your  stake,"  said  I, 
"  and  I'll  name  mine." 

"Well,  you  shall  give  me  your 
salmon-rod,  landing-net,  and  all," 
said  he,  with  a  tone  of  elation. 

"I'll  claim  my  stake  when  I 
have  won  it,"  said  I,  colouring 
deeply;  for  I  saw  that  he  glanced 
at  Margaret,  whose  face  was  now 
crimson. 

"  You  shall  have  that  privilege, 
sir,"  said  he,  quietly;  and  I  felt  a 
tremor  run  through  me  as  I  fancied 
he  read  my  meaning. 

We  now  took  our  places  at  the 
table  in  perfect  silence,  for  there 
was  a  sense  of  solemnity  over  us 
all.  The  Major  dealt,  and  turned 
a  ten  of  diamonds.  My  heart 
bounded  within  me  as  he  turned 
the  dummy's  cards.  It  was  a  miser- 
able hand.  Three  low  trumps,  a 
queen  third  in  spades,  two  insignifi- 
cant clubs,  the  ace,  and  five  small 
hearts. 

My  own  cards  were  almost 
enough  to  win  the  game,  and  I  led 
out  a  heart  through  his  ace,  saying, 
"  Win  your  one  trick,  Major,  and 
let  me  score  the  rest."  Nothing 
but  the  very  intoxication  of  success 
could  exceed  this  ill-judged  bravado. 
"  Do  me  the  favour,  sir,  to  play 
your  own  game,  and  spare  me  your 
comments  on  mine,"  said  the  old 
man,  whose  hands  trembled  as  he 
arranged  his  cards.  I  was  well  ac- 
customed to  the  intense  and  eager 
attention  he  was  wont  to  bestow 
on  the  game,  but  never  had  I  seen 


anything  approaching  to  the  eager- 
ness he  now  displayed  :  he  threw 
away  the  cigar  he  was  smoking, 
and  scrutinised  each  trick  before  it 
was  turned,  though  a  mere  glance 
always  sufficed  with  him  to  tell 
him  what  was  played. 

Margaret  watched  him  with  in- 
tense anxiety.  She  could  not  take 
her  eyes  from  his  face,  and  I  saw 
that  she  was  terrified  lest  the  un- 
usual strain  should  be  hurtful  to 
him.  Once  only  did  she  glance  at 
me,  and  then  her  look  was  pain- 
ful in  its  expression  of  entreaty. 
Though  all  this  troubled  me,  the 
triumphant  joy  at  my  heart  rose 
above  all — I  already  felt  a  victor, 
and  what  had  I  not  won  ? 

Margaret's  agitation  was  now  ex- 
treme. She  had  to  be  reminded 
when  it  was  her  turn  to  play,  and 
then  she  threw  her  card  down  al- 
most unconsciously.  She  trembled 
from  head  to  foot,  and  at  last  her 
hand  shook  so  violently  that  her 
cards  escaped  her  grasp,  and  fell 
about  the  floor.  She  stooped  to 
pick  them  up,  and  I,  not  less  eager 
to  help  her  than  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  crouching  down  beside 
her,  stooped  down  too,  and  we  both 
met  beneath  the  table.  We  must 
have  been  very  awkward  at  gather- 
ing up  the  cards,  for  at  last  the 
Major  cried  out,  "  Is  that  opera- 
tion not  completed  yet  1  "  In  my 
confusion  at  this  rebuke,  or  perhaps 
in  my  agitation,  I  managed  to  let 
one  of  my  own  cards  drop  from  my 
hand,  and  did  not  detect  the  loss 
as  I  took  my  place  at  the  table. 

"  It  is  your  turn  to  play,  sir," 
said  the  Major  to  me,  pointing  to 
the  card  he  had  just  led. 

I  looked  hurriedly  through  my 
hand ;  he  had  played  a  heart,  and  I 
had  none.  To  be  quite  certain,  I 
looked  again,  and,  now  reassured, 
trumped  his  card.  The  old  man 
seemed  as  if  something  had  stung 
him.  He  won  the  trick  that  came 
next,  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
again  returned  to  the  suit  I  had 
trumped.  And  as  he  did  so  I  cried 
out,  "  Further  struggle  is  need- 
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less.  Two  by  honours  and  three 
tricks  make  five ;  the  game  is 
won." 

Margaret  grew  pale  as  death,  as 
she  watched  her  father's  face. 

"  You  have — how  many  tricks  do 
you  say,  sir?"  said  he,  trembling  at 
every  word. 

"  Three  tricks  and  two  by  hon- 
ours— five  in  all." 

"  Three  and  two  certainly  make 
five,  sir,  there  is  no  question  of 
that.  Will  you  now  do  me  the  favour 
to  let  me  see  them  1 "  and  not  a- 
waiting  my  reply,  he  turned  the 
cards  out  upon  the  table,  and  in- 
spected them  one  by  one.  "  Your 
score  is  all  correct,  sir ;  may  I  now 
see  the  cards  in  your  hand  1 " 

"  There  they  are,"  said  I,  half- 
defiantly,  for  I  was  somewhat  vexed 
at  all  the  distrust  and  hesitation. 
"  There  they  are  !  " 

"  No,  sir;  I  should  say  there  they 
are  not.  There  are  but  four  cards, 
— you  should  have  five." 

"  How  is  that — how  can  that  be  ? " 
said  I,  in  amazement. 

"  Simply  this  way,  sir,"  said  he, 
as,  taking  a  candle,  he  stooped  down 
and  picked  up  a  card  from  the  floor 
— '*  here  is  the  explanation !  "  And 
now  his  voice  swelled  into  a  note 
of  triumph.  "  This  is  the  five  of 
hearts — the  suit  you  have  trump- 
ed, sir,  not  once,  but  twice.  A 
more  audacious  revoke  I  never 
witnessed." 

I  lay  back  on  my  chair,  sick,  and 
almost  fainting. 

"  A  revoke,"  continued  he,  "  has 
its  penalty,  and  costs  three  tricks. 


Two  revokes  make  six ;  the  game  is 
therefore  mine.  I  have  the  hon- 
our to  wish  you  a  very  good-night." 
I  turned  to  look  at  Margaret,  she 
was  gone  ;  when  and  how,  I  know 
not.  I  was  stunned  and  stupefied 
to  such  a  degree  that  I  could  not 
speak  as  he  moved  away. 

Whether  I  sat  there  three  min- 
utes or  three  hours,  I  cannot  tell; 
I  have  some  vague  recollection  of 
having  gone  down  to  the  river  and 
taken  a  cold  plunge,  dressed  as  I 
was  ;  after  which  I  was  collected 
enough  to  go  to  bed,  and  desire 
that  I  should  not  be  disturbed  till 
I  rang  my  bell. 

"  What's  the  hour,  waiter  1  " 
asked  I,  after  a  long  dreamless 
sleep. 

"  A  quarter  past  one,  sir." 

"  Have  they  breakfasted  1  The 
Major,  I  mean,  and  Miss  Crossley." 

*'  They  breakfasted  at  eight,  sir  ; 
they  were  off  by  nine.  The  young 
lady  told  me  to  give  you  this." 

I  clutched  the  envelope;  it  felt 
hard  and  solid.  I  glowed  with  de- 
light. I  guessed  it  was  her  photo- 
graph. I  turned  round  hurriedly  to 
the  wall  and  tore  it  open.  It  was  a 
card  with  the  words,  "  Count  your 
hand  before  you  score  the  game, 
M.,"  and  on  the  reverse  side  was 
the  fatal  five  of  hearts. 

I  have  lived  to  get  over  my  pas- 
sion, but  have  never  touched  a  card 
since. 

It  often  grieves  me  to  think  of 
all  the  indignities  I  submitted  to 
for  a  wife,  and  how  ignobly  I  lost 
her  afterwards. 
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STAGE   MORALITY,   AND   THE  BALLET. 


THE  censorship  of  the  press 
has  long  been  abolished  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  no  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  literature  that  the 
censorship  permitted,  can  conscien- 
tiously say  that  the  cause  of  public 
morality  has  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. There  has  been  a  constant 
improvement  for  a  century  and  a 
half ;  and  even  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  offences  against  decency 
and  good  manners  in  the  periodi- 
cal press  and  in  general  literature 
have  been  marvellously  few.  In- 
decency and  immorality  in  print 
are  not  to  the  taste  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  so  that  the  absence  of  a 
censorship  has  neither  done  good 
nor  evil.  Public  opinion  has  be- 
come the  great  irresponsible  and 
despotic  censor — a  censor  against 
whose  judgment  there  is  no  appeal 
—  and  that  is  powerful  enough  to 
place  under  the  ban  of  society,  and 
under  the  pecuniary  penalty  of  un- 
popularity, any  author  who,  in  his 
writings,  offends  against  the  decen- 
cies of  life.  Thomas  Moore,  in 
maturity  and  old  age,  was  ashamed 
of  the  youthful  pruriences  of 
Thomas  Little  ;  Lord  Byron,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  might  have 
been  anxious  to  cancel  many  a  too 
glowing  passage  in  "Don  Juan;" 
and  perhaps  even  the  one  living  poet 
who  sings  the  delights  of  lust  will 
in  after  years  submit  to  the  great 
censorship  of  opinion,  and  learn, 
as  others  have  learned  before  him, 
that  "  want  of  decency  is  want  of 
sense." 

But  when,  after  a  long  and  ardu- 
ous struggle  by  the  friends  of  the 
free  dissemination  of  opinion,  the 
British  Parliament  thought  fit  in 
the  year  1694 — the  sixth  of  William 
and  Mary — to  abolish  the  licensing 
system  of  books,  and  consequently 
all  censorship  of  literature,  no  simi- 
lar step  was  taken  to  abolish  the 
censorship  exercised  over  the  drama 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  This 


functionary  was  originally  a  kind 
of  upper  steward  to  the  sovereigns, 
and  appointed  and  superintended 
the  conduct  of  all  the  servants  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ladies  of  the  Queen's 
bedchamber.  Stage -players,  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  English  dra- 
matic history,  were  either  the  ser- 
vants of  some  great  lord,  like  the 
Earls  of  Essex,  Leicester,  and  South- 
ampton in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, or  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  the 
actors  at  the  two  ci-devant  patent 
theatres  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden,  though  they  never  actually 
were  the  servants  of,  or  in  the  pay  of 
the  sovereign,  called  themselves,  and 
were  called  by  others,  "  his  Majes- 
ty's servants."  This  designation  is 
still  partially  retained;  and  theoreti- 
cally being  servants  in  the  royal 
household,  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
has  a  theoretical  jurisdiction  over 
them.  He  is,  by  virtue  of  his  cham- 
berlainship,  the  licenser  of  all  new 
plays ;  and  his  deputy,  known  as 
"  the  Examiner  of  Plays/'  may  re- 
fuse his  licence,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  his  superior,  to  any  new 
play  that  may  appear  to  him  to  be 
profane,  immoral,  disloyal,  or  other- 
wise objectionable.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  this  peculiar  censorship 
has  ever  been  exercised  in  an  unjust 
or  arbitrary  manner  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  its  influence  has  been  beneficial, 
or  that  the  stage  without  such 
supervision  would  have  been  other 
than  it  is.  Censors  and  examiners 
of  plays  partake  of  the  character  of 
their  accessories,  just  as  grouse  in 
the  moors  become  ptarmigan  on  the 
mountains.  Public  opinion  sways 
their  judgments,  though  they  may 
be  totally  unaware  of  the  bias ;  and 
if  the  public  be,  at  any  time  and  for 
any  cause,  immoral,  or  look  with 
indulgence  upon  any  particular  vice 
— such  as  lewdness  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II.,  or  drunkenness  in  the 
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days  of  George  III. — the  drama, 
that  aspires  "  to  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  nature,  and  show  the  very  age 
and  body  of  the  time  its  form  and 
feature,"  reflects  these  vices,  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  his  de- 
puty make  no  objection.  In  spite 
of  the  supposed  supervision  and 
control  of  these  functionaries,  the 
stage  in  England  has  always  ap- 
peared immoral  to  large  classes  of 
the  people — not  only  to  Puritans, 
and  devout  persons,  who  look  upon 
all  stage -plays  either  with  abhor- 
rence or  disfavour,  but  to  moral- 
ists like  Addison  and  Steele  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  last  century, 
who  were  by  no  means  prudish  or 
Puritanical, but  thoroughly  enjoyed 
and  appreciated  good  plays  well 
acted.  "  It  is  one  of  the  most 
unaccountable  things  in  our  age/' 
says  Addison,  in  No.  446  of  the 
'  Spectator,'  "  that  the  lewdness  of 
our  theatres  should  be  so  much 
complained  of,  so  well  exposed,  and 
so  little  redressed.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  some  time  or  other,  we  may 
be  at  leisure  to  restrain  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  theatre,  and  make 
it  contribute  its  assistance  to  the 
advancement  of  morality  and  the 
reformation  of  the  age."  Steele, 
in  the  '  Tatler,'  and,  indeed,  all 
the  essayists  of  that  and  the  suc- 
ceeding generation,  complained  of 
the  indecency  both  of  the  dialogue 
and  plot  of  the  plays  that  were 
in  favour,  and  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  "Anonymas"  and  "pretty 
horse-breakers" — then  designated 
by  stronger  epithets  of  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  than  are  current 
in  our  mim-mouthed  epoch — who 
prevented  fathers,  husbands,  and 
lovers  from  taking  virtuous  wo- 
men within  the  precincts  of  such 
contamination.  Since  those  days, 
the  external  behaviour,  if  not  the 
inner  heart  of  society,  has  become 
purer,  and  the  stage  has  participated 
in  the  refinement  of  manners  and 
of  literature,  until  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  if  such  persons  as 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Ex- 
aminer of  Plays  were  non-existent, 


the  plays  produced  before  modern 
audiences  would  not  be  as  free  from 
reproach  on  the  score  of  gross  in- 
delicacy, as  they  now  are.  Our  age 
may  not  be  really  more  virtuous 
than  any  age  that  has  preceded  it ; 
but  as  far  as  regards  literature  and 
the  drama,  and  the  public  observ- 
ances of  all  the  bienseances  of  life 
and  society  in  the  printed  book  and 
on  the  open  stage,  it  is  undoubtedly 
purer.  Even  if  in  this  respect  it  be 
hypocritical,  the  hidden  vice  pays 
its  homage  to  public  virtue,  and 
keeps  to  decency  in  language  ;  and 
not  only  the  stage  itself,  but  its  ac- 
cessories, have  been  purified.  With- 
in the  last  thirty  years — thanks, 
mainly,  to  the  courageous  good  ex- 
ample of  Mr  Macready,  and,  after 
him,  of  Mr  Charles  Kean,  Mr  Phelps, 
and  others — a  scandal  was  removed, 
not  exactly  from  the  stage,  but 
from  the  auditory,  among  whom 
professional  harlots  had  not  only 
been  permitted  but  encouraged  by 
previous  managers  to  intrude  them- 
selves, without  payment  of  entrance- 
money.  Since  that  time  the  hetairce 
as  a  class  have  been  rigidly  ex- 
cluded, and  if  admitted  as  indivi- 
duals on  payment,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  conduct  themselves  with 
the  same  propriety  as  the  rest  of 
the  audience,  under  the  penalty  of 
expulsion,  and  a  night  in  the  prison 
of  the  police  court.  This,  too,  has 
been  a  great  gain,  and  removed  one 
of  the  great  objections  to  the  theatre 
entertained  by  people  who  had  no 
objection  to  the  drama. 

But  if  in  our  day  the  language 
of  the  drama  has  been  decorous, 
the  plot  and  action  have  not  always 
been  beyond  reproach.  Stage  mo- 
rality, except  in  high  tragedy, 
which  has  been  gradually  going 
out  of  date,  is  but  poor  morality 
at  the  best ;  and  the  French,  the 
English,  the  German,  and  the 
American  stage  teem  with  pieces 
which  youths  and  virgins  and  vir- 
tuous married  women  are  none  the 
better  for  witnessing,  unless  their 
souls  are  so  pure  that  the  rains 
of  vice  run  over  without  wetting 
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them,  like  moisture  from  the  sea- 
bird's  wings.  Yet  in  this  respect 
also,  whatever  may  be  the  case  on 
the  European  continent,  there  has 
been  in  England  a  decided  im- 
provement. 

The  most  popular  of  the  new 
pieces  that  have  the  longest  run 
in  London,  and  retain  their  hold 
most  firmly  on  public  favour,  are 
virtuous  par  excellence,  and  trust 
for  their  success  upon  sensa- 
tional incident,  and  the  sorrows 
and  agonies  of  innocent  heroes  and 
heroines  in  real  life,  and  not  upon 
double  entendre  and  dialogue 
spiced  with  eroticism  and  sensu- 
ality. But  good  new  plays  being 
remarkably  scarce,  and  good  old 
ones  being  unpresentable,  because 
there  are  no  rising  young  actors  to 
take  the  leading  parts — no  one  fit 
to  play  Macbeth  or  Lady  Macbeth, 
Othello  or  Desdemona,  Romeo  or 
Juliet,  Hamlet  or  Lear — the  public, 
that  always  hankers  after  novelty, 
has  transferred  the  favour  which 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  be- 
stowed upon  Shakespeare's  plays, 
and  other  masterpieces  of  dra- 
matic genius,  to  music  and  dancing. 
The  great  majority  of  people  live 
hard  and  fast  in  our  day,  and  they 
do  not  like  to  have  their  feelings 
harrowed  overmuch  in  the  theatre, 
but  want  to  laugh  and  to  be 
amused,  without  much  exercise  of 
thought.  They  like  the  senses 
rather  than  the  intellect  to  be 
gratified,  and  above  all,  desire  not 
to  be  bored.  There  never  arises  a 
public  want  but  there  is  somebody 
to  cater  to  its  gratification }  and 
music-halls,  where  the  ballet  and 
the  display  of  the  feminine  form 
constitute  as  great  an  attraction  as 
the  music,  have  sprung  up  not  only 
in  the  metropolis,  but  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  On  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  dancing  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction ;  and  we 
know  that  in  Shakespeare's  days, 
and  long  afterwards,  the  women's 
parts  were  generally  performed  by 
young  men — and  that  an  English 
king,  impatient  for  the  commence- 


ment of  a  piece  that  he  had  come 
purposely  to  see,  and  demanding 
the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  rising 
of  the  curtain,  was  informed  that 
the  Queen  was  being  shaved,  and 
could  not  appear  until  that  ope- 
ration had  been  performed.  It 
was  not  until  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  in  1650,  that  the  first  English 
lady  who  ever  trod  the  stage  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  Desde- 
mona. Once  this  great  improve- 
ment took  place,  the  introduction 
of  the  dance  as  a  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  a  matter  of  course. 
But  the  modern  ballet,  such  as  it 
is  now  exhibited,  with  its  enregi- 
mented  and  battalioned  young 
ladies,  was,  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  the  exclusive  spectacle 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  only  flour- 
ished in  all  its  glory  at  such  places 
as  the  Italian  Opera  Houses.  But 
with  a  taste  for  the  music  of  the 
million  there  also  arose  a  taste  for 
the  ballet  of  the  million,  preceded, 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  by  such  grosser  representa- 
tions of  the  female  form  as  were  pro- 
vided by  tableaux  vivants  and  poses 
plastiques.  As  it  required,  how- 
ever, a  certain  degree  of  aesthetic 
culture,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  mytho- 
logy, to  appreciate  thoroughly  the 
poetry  that  might  lurk  in  these 
exhibitions — a  degree  of  culture 
which  the  "million"  never  did 
and  never  will  possess — the  ballet, 
which  the  million  as  well  as  the 
few  can  enjoy,  increased  in  favour. 
Not  that  the  ballet,  in  itself,  was 
anything  new  and  strange.  On  the 
contrary,  though  new  to  England, 
it  is  as  old  as  the  Pyrrhic  dance 
in  Greece,  and  the  religious  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus,  Flora,  and  many 
others  which  are  familiar  to  stu- 
dents. In  these  festivals  there 
were  dances,  in  which  the  female 
performers  were  not  chary  of  the 
personal  exposure  of  their  charms, 
and  which  drew  down  occasionally 
the  rebuke  of  severe  moralists. 

"It  happened,"  says  Addison  in 
the  '  Spectator,'  "  that  Cato  once 
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dropped  into  a  Roman  theatre  when 
the  Floralia  were  to  be  represented ; 
and  as  in  that  performance,  which 
was  a  kind  of  religious  ceremony, 
there  were  several  indecent  parts 
to  be  acted,  the  people  refused  to 
see  them  while  Cato  was  present. 
Martial  on  this  hint  made  the  fol- 
lowing epigram,  which  we  must 
suppose  was  applied  to  some  grave 
friend  of  his  that  had  been  acci- 
dentally present  at  some  such  en- 
tertainment : — 

"Why  dost  thou  come,  great  censor  of 

the  age, 

To  see  the  loose  diversions  'of  the  stage  ? 
With  awful  countenance  and  brow  severe, 
What  in  the  name  of  goodness  dost  thou 

here? 
See  the  mixed  crowd,  how  giddy,  lewd, 

and  vain — 
Didst  thou  come  in  but  to  go  out  again  ? " 

It  cannot  be  asserted  by  the  se- 
verest moralist  that  the  ballet, 
though  it  partakes  of  the  character 
of  a  pagan  festival,  is  of  necessity 
indecent  or  immodest,  and  that  it 
may  not  be  made  the  source  of 
much  innocent  and  refined  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  a  mistake,  too,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  ballet  has  exclusive 
attractions  for  men.  Educated 
and  accomplished  women,  both 
young  and  old,  love  to  see  a  hand- 
some girl,  handsomely  dressed  or 
draped,  displaying  herself  in  the 
graceful  figures  and  movements  of 
the  dance,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  they  admire  a  picture,  a  poem, 
a  flower,  a  tree,  a  landscape,  or  any- 
thing in  the  works  of  God  or  man 
that  appeals  to  the  sense  of  beauty, 
proportion,  and  harmony.  And  if 
one  such  young  woman  is  a  beauti- 
ful sight,  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  more 
of  such  women  dressed  alike,  or 
slightly  differing  for  the  contrast 
of  colour,  are,  pari  passu,  a  beauti- 
ful spectacle,  when  they  perform 
their  gyrations  and  evolutions  upon 
the  stage ;  and  neither  by  gesture 
nor  sign  nor  suggestion  convey,  or 
seek  to  convey,  to  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  any  impression  but  that 
which  springs  from  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  their  art.  The  scanty 
drapery  of  the  ballet-girls,  when 


not  carried  to  the  extreme  that  sug- 
gests— not  dancing,  or  the  ease  and 
grace  of  dancing,  but  something  else 
— is  no  offence  either  against  mo- 
desty or  good  manners.  Yet  ever 
since  the  days  of  Martial,  and  per- 
haps long  before,  the  prudes,  Puri- 
tans, and  sterner  moralists  of  socie- 
ty have  seen  in  the  public  dance  a 
means  for  the  corruption  of  public 
manners  through  the  eye,  which 
they  have  never  wearied  in  de- 
nouncing. Addison,  in  the  article 
in  the  '  Spectator '  from  which  ex- 
tract has  already  been  made,  has 
a  good-natured  fling  at  the  stage- 
dancers  of  his  day,  when  the  ballet 
was  as  yet  unknown.  "I,"  he 
says,  "who  know  nothing  of  women 
but  from  seeing  plays,  can  give 
great  guesses  at  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  fair  sex  by  being  inno- 
cently placed  in  the  pit,  and 
insulted  by  the  petticoats  of  the 
dancers — the  advantages  of  whose 
pretty  persons  are  a  great  help  to 
a  dull  play."  The  costume  of  the 
modern  ballet  of  thirty  years  ago, 
when  Taglioni's  graceful  skirts 
barely  displayed  the  knee,  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  prudes  of  both 
sexes.  In  spite,  however,  of  objec- 
tions, good-natured  and  otherwise, 
the  ballet  has  continued  to  grow  in 
popularity,  and  the  skirts  of  the 
dancers  to  grow  less ;  and  such  en- 
tertainments have  spread  from  the 
Italian  opera-houses  to  the  great, 
and  afterwards  to  the  minor,  thea- 
tres, and,  finally,  have  invaded  and 
taken  possession  of  the  music-halls. 
By  degrees  the  real  nudity  of  the 
shoulders,  and  the  simulated  nudity 
of  the  lower  limbs  of  the  coryphees, 
has  reached  a  climax  in  our  day, 
and  has  at  last  excited  such  a 
clamour,  that  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  his  anomalous  office, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  consi- 
dered it  his  duty  to  look  after  the 
petticoats  of  the  ladies.  Under 
date  of  the  28th  of  January,  Lord 
Sydney  addressed  the  following 
circular  to  the  managers  of  all  the 
theatres  under  his  jurisdiction  : — 
"  The  Lord  Chamberlain  presents  his 
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compliments  to  the  manager  of  the 
.  He  has  learned  with  re- 
gret, from  observations  in  the  press, 
and  from  other  sources,  that  there  is 
much  reason  to  complain  of  the  impro- 
priety of  costume  of  the  ladies  in  the 
pantomimes,  burlesques,  &c.,  which  are 
now  being  performed  in  some  of  the 
metropolitan  theatres.  He  has  noticed 
for  some  time  past  that  this  evil  has 
been  gradually  on  the  increase,  but  he 
has  been  most  unwilling  to  interfere  in 
a  matter  which  he  considers  ought  more 
properly  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  and 
good  taste  of  the  managers  themselves. 
Now,  however,  that  the  question  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  press,  and  public 
opinion  is  being  expressed  upon  it,  he 
feels  himself  compelled  to  call  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  the  managers  to  the 
subject ;  for  he  cannot  but  remark  the 
discredit  that  now  justly  falls  on  the 
stage,  and  the  objections  which  are 
being  raised  against  it  by  many  who 
have  hitherto  frequented  the  theatres, 
but  who  now  profess  themselves  un- 
willing to  permit  the  ladies  of  their 
families  to  sanction  by  their  presence 
such  questionable  exhibitions. 

"The  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  every 
anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
stage,  trusts  that  he  may  confidently 
appeal  to  the  managers  to  assist  in 
abating  the  evil  complained  of,  which 
threatens  to  become  a  public  scandal. 

"He  has  purposely  addressed  these 
observations  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
to  the  managers  of  all  theatres  under 
his  jurisdiction,  without  imputing  blame 
to  any  in  particular,  and  will  gladly  re- 
ceive from  them  any  observations  or 
suggestions  which  they  may  wish   to 
offer  on  the  subject. 
"  LORD  CHAMBERLAIN'S  OFFICE, 
Jan.  28,  1869." 

The  dull  ear  of  the  public  is  not 
easily  startled,  but  this  document, 
to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  the 
day,  "  created  a  sensation."  For  a 
while  the  idle  people  at  the  clubs, 
at  breakfast-tables,  and  at  dinner- 
parties forgot  their  old  topics  of 
conversation  —  whether  the  Greek 
difficulty  would  be  settled ;  whether 
it  was  likely  that  the  vinegar  of 
Mr  Lowe,  the  oil  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
the  salt  of  Mr  Bright,  the  pepper 
of  Mr  Layard,  the  sugar  of  Lord 
Hatherley,  and  the  succulent  green- 
ery of  Lord  Granville  and  the  junior 
members  of  the  Administration, 


would  combine  efficiently  in  the 
Ministerial  salad ;  whether  Mr  Glad- 
stone really  had  leanings  to  Ritual- 
ism and  to  Rome ;  whether  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier  had  the  ghost 
of  a  chance  for  the  throne  of  Spain ; 
and  whether  the  Orleanists  gene- 
rally were  not  a  little  too  cock-sure 
about  a  change  in  the  public  opinion 
of  France  in  their  favour  —  all 
these  great  and  little  topics  were 
whiffed  aside  by  the  breath  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  gentle  and  sug- 
gestive missive,  and  nudity  and 
semi-nudity,  under  all  their  aspects 
—  philosophical,  moral,  aesthetic, 
and  dramatic  —  were  everywhere 
discussed  with  edification — or  with- 
out ;  but  with  evident  gusto,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  strong-minded 
ladies.  Most  people  seemed  to 
think  that  Lord  Sydney  —  if  he 
imagined  that  the  regulation  of 
petticoats  in  the  interests  of  decency 
were  a  part  of  his  legitimate  busi- 
ness—  should  have  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  what  he  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  condemn ;  and  asked  why  he 
should  rely  upon  the  newspapers 
and  "  other  sources  "  for  the  truth 
of  a  fact  which  he  might  so  easily 
have  investigated  for  himself.  An- 
other objection  taken  to  his  well- 
meant  but  weak  display  of  an 
authority  which  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  possesses,  was  found 
in  the  fact  that,  even  if  he  had  the 
jurisdiction  which  he  seems  to  claim 
over  the  theatres,  he  has  no  autho- 
rity over  the  music-halls ;  and  in  the 
other  fact,  that  it  is  the  music-halls 
which  are  the  especial  offenders. 
The  circular  elicited  a  great  deal  of 
discussion,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  it  did  or  will  produce  the 
slightest  good,  unless  it  be  a  good 
that  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  a  censorship  is  still 
claimed  and  exercised. 

After  all,  the  question  of  the  im- 
morality of  nudity — which  is  but  a 
simulated  nudity  in  the  limbs,  and 
a  real  nudity  in  the  bust,  which 
real  nudity  is  as  common  to  what 
is  called  full  dress  in  the  best  pri- 
vate society  as  it  is  to  the  stage — 
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lies  in  the  intent  of  the  person  who 
displays,  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
person  who  beholds  it.  Bailey's 
lovely  statue  of  "  Eve  at  the  Foun- 
tain," in  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  pretence  of  drapery  or  con- 
cealment of  the  divine  form,  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  is 
purity  itself;  and  anyone  who  sees 
impurity  in  it  has  the  impurity  in 
his  own  heart.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, there  is  no  indelicacy  in  the  dis- 
play of  the  pretty  bare  legs  of  little 
maidens  of  from  four  or  five  years' 
old,  or  in  the  bare  feet  and  ankles 
of  the  bonnie  Scotch  lasses,  inno- 
cent alike  of  shoes  and  stockings 
and  of  evil-intent,  though  there 
would  be  indecency  in  the  display 
of  naked  leg  and  foot  in  the  streets 
of  London  or  Edinburgh  by  full- 
grown  damsels,  who  made  the  dis- 
play for  a  meretricious  purpose. 
There  are  statues  and  statuettes  to 
be  seen  all  over  Europe  in  which 
nudity  is  as  complete  as  it  is  beauti- 
ful ;  but  when  such  statues  or  statu- 
ettes are  imitated  by  purveyors  of  ob- 
scenity, and  crowned  with  a  modern 
bonnet,  wrapped  in  a  modern  shawl, 
and  encased  in  modern  stockings, 
and  nothing  else,  their  vile  intention 
becomes  apparent,  and  they  fall 
properly  under  the  cognisance  of 
the  police.  The  display  is  not  in- 
decent per  se,  as  when  an  actress  of 
high  attainments  and  genius,  in 
default  of  an  actor  of  truthfulness 
and  talent  enough  to  undertake  the 
part,  appears  as  Borneo ;  any  more 
than  it  is  indelicate  or  improper  for 
a  man  to  hide  the  form  by  appear- 
ing in  petticoats  to  play  the  part  of 
one  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  The 
intention  is  everything,  just  as  it  is 
in  killing.  If  you  intend  to  kill, 
you  are  a  murderer,  and  deserve 
the  murderer's  fate.  If  you  kill  in 
self-defence,  and  in  a  just  and  patri- 
otic cause — like  a  soldier — you  are 
not  blamable,  but  virtuous.  In 
like  manner,  the  scanty  drapery  of 
the  ballet,  for  the  purposes  of  art, 
and  art  alone,  is  no  offence  against 
good  taste  or  good  manners ;  but 
if  the  ballet- girl — not  for  the  sake 


of  art,  but  for  the  sake  of  attracting 
lewd  attention — overdoes  the  scan- 
tiness, and  betrays  the  immodesty 
of  her  mind  by  her  motions  or  ges- 
tures, she  commits  an  offence,  and 
ought  to  be  hissed  from  the  stage 
which  she  disgraces. 

In  fact,  the  greatest  admirers  of 
the  ballet  are  those  who  most  ob- 
ject to  the  present  style  of  undress, 
which  foolish  caterers  to  the  public 
imagine  to  be  popular  when  it  is 
the  reverse.  The  ballet,  as  an  an- 
cient roue  once  said,  ought  to  leave 
something  to  the  imagination.  A 
murder  only  interests  the  public 
very  greatly  when  it  is  a  mystery, 
or  whether  there  be  a  considerable 
chance  that  the  murderer  may  be 
found  not  guilty.  When  all  is 
known  the  interest  ceases ;  and  if 
it  were  possible  that  the  ballet-girls 
should  denude  themselves  of  petti- 
coats and  drapery  altogether,  and 
be  as  apparently  nude  as  the  late 
Adah  Isaacs  Menkin  in  her  favourite 
character  of  "Mazeppa,"  the  roues  of 
society  would  be  among  the  loudest 
in  the  expression  of  their  abhor- 
rence, and  in  their  determination 
to  banish  the  abomination  from  the 
stage.  Let  us  have  graceful  danc- 
ing, by  all  means,  and  let  us,  if 
possible,  have  virtuous  women  for 
dancers.  Let  managers  of  theatres 
and  of  music-halls  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr  Macready  and  Mr 
Charles  Kean,  and  regulate  the 
affairs  of  their  establishments  on 
the  principle  that  the  profession  of 
the  dramatic  art  in  all  its  branches 
and  departments — histrionic,  musi- 
cal, choregraphic — is  as  respectable 
as  any  other  profession  by  which 
men  and  women  earn  their  honest 
bread  ;  and  there  will  be  no  need 
of  any  other  censorship,  or  of  a 
Lord  Chamberlain  or  any  other 
functionary  to  measure  the  length 
of  a  petticoat,  and  draw  a  line 
above  the  knee  or  below  it,  where 
it  may  suit  his  prudery,  his  ignor- 
ance, or  his  affectation  to  leave  it. 
Better  that  public  opinion  should 
regulate  such  matters  than  that  a 
King  Bomba,  whose  collection  of 
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ancient  art  at  Naples  was  the  most 
obscene  in  the  world,  should  issue 
sumptuary  edicts  against  dancing- 
women,  and  permit  none  to  appear 
in  the  ballet  without  green  or  pink 
trousers,  after  the  style  worn  by 
the  traditionary  Fatimas  of  the 
stage.  Public  taste  in  this  coun- 
try is,  in  the  main,  pure  and 
wholesome,  as  our  literature  may 
proudly  testify.  It  is  almost  as 
healthy  in  the  drama,  without  be- 
ing indebted  in  any  respect  to 
the  real  or  nominal  censorship  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  If  at  any 
place  of  public  entertainment  the 
undress  of  women  is  of  a  character 
to  deter  men  from  introducing 
their  pure-minded  mothers,  wives, 
sisters,  or  daughters  to  witness 
the  performance,  such  place  of 
entertainment  is  doomed  to  bank- 
ruptcy. It  may  drag  on  a  pre- 
carious existence  for  a  while,  by 
keeping  within  a  hair's-breadth  of 
the  penalties  of  the  law  that  pro- 
hibits the  immodest  exposure  of 
the  person  ;  but  the  world  and  the 
world's  opinion  are  against  it,  and 
it  must  go  the  way  of  all  anachron- 
isms and  offences  against  the  pub- 
lic conscience.  But  let  us  not,  in 
the  outcry  against  short  petticoats, 
commit  treason  against  an  art  that 
ministers,  like  other  arts,  to  the 
gratification  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 
All  true  art  is  like  music — it  can- 
not be  indecent  or  improper  in 
itself,  and  is  only  made  so  by  the 
extraneous  association  of  words 
and  thoughts  that  come  out  of  the 
mind  of  the  observer,  and  not  out 
of  the  things  observed.  "To  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure."  "  In 
dancing,"  says  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
"all  the  charms  of  an  agreeable 


person  are  in  their  highest  exer- 
cise ;  every  limb  and  feature  ap- 
pears with  its  reflective  grace.  As 
all  art  is  an  imitation  of  nature,  so 
this  is  an  imitation  of  nature  in  its 
highest  excellence.  The  business 
of  dancing  is  to  display  beauty; 
and  for  that  reason  all  distortion 
and  mimicries,  as  such,  are  what 
raise  aversion  instead  of  pleasure. 
.  .  .  The  dancers  on  our  stage  are 
very  faulty  in  this  kind  ;  and  what 
they  mean  by  writhing  themselves 
into  such  postures  as  it  would  be 
a  pain  for  any  of  the  spectators  to 
stand  in,  and  yet  hope  to  please 
those  spectators,  is  unintelligible." 
And  it  is  in  this  respect  that  re- 
form is  in  our  day  still  more 
needful  than  it  was  in  the  days 
when  Addison  and  Steele  were  the 
arbiters  of  taste  and  the  high- 
priests  of  criticism.  To  see  a  semi- 
nude  woman  balance  herself  upon 
her  toe,  and  keep  one  leg  in  a 
vertical  and  the  other  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  for  minutes,  is  nei- 
ther graceful  nor  pleasant,  nor  can 
the  painful  exhibition  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  dancing.  It  is 
these  tours  deforce  that  lead  to  the 
personal  displays  which  offend  good 
taste.  If  the  managers  would  dis- 
courage these  gymnastics,  public 
opinion  would  support  them  ;  and 
if  they  would  exercise  a  moral 
supervision  over  the  young  women 
in  their  employ,  in  the  fatherly 
spirit  displayed  by  Mr  Macready 
and  Mr  Charles  Kean  in  other  and 
higher  departments  of  the  drama, 
the  petticoats  would  soon  descend 
again  to  the  normal  length  that  the 
art  of  dancing  requires,  and  dancing 
itself  become  as  moral  as  the  music 
to  which  it  is  an  accompaniment. 
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THE  ARTS   IN   THE    HOUSEHOLD;    OR,   DECORATIVE  ART  APPLIED 
TO  DOMESTIC   USES. 


IN  the  present  day  there  are  few 
men  and  women  who  do  not  need 
and  find  occasion  to  exercise  an  edu- 
cated taste.  In  a  thousand  ways  is 
art  brought  to  bear  on  the  common 
concerns  of  daily  life.  There  is 
scarcely  a  person,  whatever  be  his 
station,  who  does  not  in  some  one 
of  the  many  relations  of  society 
call  the  arts  into  exercise  for  use- 
ful or  pleasure-giving  ends.  Most 
men  at  some  period  of  their  lives, 
either  for  themselves  or  on  behalf 
of  a  friend,  meddle  and  possibly 
muddle  in  bricks  and  mortar.  And 
when  the  house  is  built  and  roofed 
in,  a  committee  of  taste  may  fitly 
be  held  to  discuss  and  decide  upon 
internal  decorations  and  details  of 
furnishing.  The  amount  of  wealth 
thus  lavished,  and  not  unfrequently 
misapplied,  on  villas,  mansions,  and 
even  ordinary  dwellings,  is  almost 
beyond  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  commerce-created  for- 
tunes which  the  Medici  in  Italy 
devoted  to  the  patronage  of  art 
were  as  nothing  to  the  millions 
that  in  England,  at  the  present 
moment,  are  expended,  if  not  on 
art,  at  least  on  ostentation.  Thus 
the  unwonted  demand  for  art  of 
some  sort  —  good,  bad,  or  indiffe- 
rent— has  made  us  think  that  this 
is  not  an  inappropriate  time  to 
put  forth  one  or  more  papers  un- 
der the  title,  "  The  Arts  in  the 
Household ; "  or,  in  other  words, 
"  Decorative  Art  applied  to  Domes- 
tic Uses." 

We  hope  to  throw  our  unpretend- 
ing teachings  into  forms  not  so 
much  technical  as  plain  and  popu- 
lar. It  was,  we  think,  Reid,  the 
father  of  Scottish  philosophy,  who 
designated  "  the  common  sense  of 
mankind"  "  the  natural  furniture 
of  the  understanding."  Certainly, 
if  people  would  but  furnish  their 
dwellings  as  well  as  their  under- 
standings according  to  the  dictates 


of  this  "  common  sense,"  much  of 
the  nonsense,  extravagance,  and  bad 
taste  which  have  found  place  with- 
in the  English  household,  would  be 
turned  out  of  doors.    It  is,  we  fear, 
more  usual  for  houses  to  be  gay 
than  sober,  gaudy  than  truly  beau- 
tiful.    It  seems  to  be  thought  that 
extravagance  of  decoration  means 
of    necessity  handsomeness ;   that 
ponderous  heaps  of  materials,  how- 
ever incoherent  and  ill-placed,  im- 
ply magnificence ;  that  profusion  of 
ornament  and  intoxication  of  col- 
our  symbolise    a    certain    riot   of 
imagination  akin  to  genius :  where- 
as   such    inordinate    striving    for 
effect  best  bespeaks  a  fancy  falsely 
florid,  an  intellect  out  of  balance, 
"  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambi- 
tion  in   the    fool    that    uses    it." 
People  would  do  well  to  consider 
that   the   gaudy  inflations  of  the 
upholsterer,  the  pretentious  devices 
of  the  cabinetmaker,  have  an  aspect 
shoppy  and  snobby,  and  carry  the 
indication    of    much    money   and 
little  taste.    Against  these  excesses, 
long   the  vice  of   what   is  known 
as  handsome   furnishing,  common 
sense   makes   itself    heard.      If    a 
man  in  the  adorning  of  his  house 
would  only  be  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples  which  go   to    make    moral 
rectitude  ;  if  he  would  apply  to  in- 
animate form  and  colour  the  max- 
ims which  regulate  action  ;  if  he 
could   see   in   the   furniture   of   a 
room  something  typical  of  gentle- 
manly conduct  in  life  ;  if  he  could 
recognise  in  simple  styles  of  deco- 
ration a  correspondence  with  the 
unassuming  bearing  which  is  the 
sign  of  breeding  and  of  birth;  if 
by  pervading  harmony  within  his 
dwelling  he  could  find  response  to 
the  better  instincts  of  human  na- 
ture ;  even  if,  as  we  have  said,  he 
could  bring  to  the  ordering  of  his 
house  a  few  grains  of  the  common 
sense  which  serves  him  so  well  in 
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the  counting-house  —  then,  at  all 
events,  might  we  hope  to  see  ban- 
ished from  the  hall,  the  dining- 
room,  and  the  drawing-room  those 
vulgarities,  absurdities,  monstrosi- 
ties, which  so  often  outrage  well- 
balanced  judgment  and  sin  against 
sober  taste. 

Few  persons  have  the  resolution 
to  make  their  houses  plain,  if  they 
possess  the  means  of  loading  every 
wall  and  crowding  every  floor  with 
ponderous  and  pompous  decora- 
tion. When  purchasers  abound  in 
money,  and  manufacturers  have  no 
higher  ends  than  trade,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  virtue  of  sim- 
plicity will  in  vain  make  her  voice 
heard  in  our  dwellings.  Art  in  her 
early  rise  was  almost  of  necessity 
simple ;  mere  lack  of  power  and 
appliance,  indeed,  kept  man,  in  the 
rude  and  elementary  stages  of  so- 
ciety, within  the  bounds  of  sober 
moderation  ;  but  in  our  days,  as  in 
Other  periods  of  luxury  and  accu- 
mulated wealth,  art  becomes  far  too 
proud  and  grand  to  utter  in  plain 
speech  true  and  simple  thoughts. 
Chaste  historic  styles  and  temperate 
modes  of  decoration,  which  sufficed 
for  guileless  social  conditions,  are 
forsaken  for  the  florid  adornings  of 
corrupt  eras.  There  is  in  art,  as  in 
a  more  sacred  walk,  a  strait  and 
narrow  way  which  it  is  hard  to 
keep,  and  .there  is,  too,  a  broad 
alluring  road,  easy  and  pleasant  for 
the  multitude  to  tread  in.  And, 
it  would  seem,  judging  by  shop- 
fronts  and  the  interiors  of  our 
dwellings,  that  for  one  man  or 
woman  who  values  what  is  strictly 
correct,  there  are  a  thousand  who 
delight  in  forms  and  colours  florid- 
ly false. 

Examples  without  end  might 
easily  be  adduced  of  corrupt  art, 
false  display,  and  foolish  squander- 
ing of  money.  Nothing,  for  in- 
stance, is  more  common  than  mean- 
ingless jumbles  of  all  styles,  con- 
fused conglomerations  of  irrelevant 
ideas  : — thus,  a  lotus  flower  from 
Egypt,  a  honeysuckle  from  Greece, 
an  acanthus  leaf  from  Rome,  a 


fleur-de-lis  from  France,  and  a  daisy 
or  buttercup  from  England,  may 
be  found  all  growing  within  one 
and  the  same  drawing-room  !  Yet 
even  such  anachronisms  might  be 
allowed  to  pass,  if  only  in  the  end 
the  art-result  were  tolerable.  It  is 
indeed  but  too  evident  that  to  the 
majority  of  householders  any  sole- 
cism in  the  treatment  of  historic 
styles  is  a  matter  of  utter  indiffer- 
ence :  when  ignorance  of  art-prin- 
ciples is  absolute,  inconsistencies 
escape  notice  by  reason  of  blind- 
ness. Indeed,  the  major  part  of 
people  who  set  about  furnishing 
scarcely  pretend  to  knowledge ;  all 
they  know  is  what  they  like.  "  I 
know  what  I  like"  is  a  common 
phrase — a  stock  argument  deemed 
final  and  unanswerable.  And  the 
kind  of  thing  liked  is  of  course 
something  which  may  allure  the 
uncultured  eye,  which  generally 
craves  for  stimulus.  For  example, 
gold  lavishly  laid  on  in  thick  gild- 
ing is  always  liked;  a  room  thus 
tricked  out  looks  handsome,  lights 
up  well,  glitters  in  the  burning 
of  wax  tapers.  And  experience 
teaches  "  the  trade  "  that  a  heavy 
bill  is  paid  all  the  more  willing- 
ly when  there  is  plenty  of  gild- 
ing to  prove  how  the  money  has 
gone. 

We  cannot  close  this  opening  sec- 
tion, in  which  we  wish  to  show  the 
prevalence  of  bad  taste  and  the 
need  of  better  knowledge, -without 
quoting  one  or  two  amusing  ex- 
amples of  the  style  of  thing  ex- 
pressly designed  to  suit  the  market. 
On  all  sides  it  is  obvious  that  false 
constructions  and  the  misuse  of 
materials  are  fertile  sources  of  error. 
As  constructive  shams  which  have 
rightly  provoked  hostile  criticism, 
take  for  instance  sideboards  formed 
on  the  models  of  Grecian  stone 
altars,  cabinets  constructed  in  the 
fashion  of  Roman  temples,  wine- 
coolers  suggestive  of  sarcophagi, 
and  jardinieres  treated  as  ruined 
chateaux  with  dilapidated  roofs, 
out  of  which  actual  flowers  disport 
themselves !  In  the  way  of  carpets 
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and  curtains,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  of  late  a  praiseworthy  simpli- 
city tends  to  become  the  order  of 
the  day.  Yet  too  often  common 
sense  and  right  reason  are  sadly 
outraged.  Carpets  still  there  are 
exuberant  as  botanic  gardens,  mar- 
vellous for  indwelling  creatures  as 
menageries  ;  floor-garnishings,  over 
which  visitors  are  invited  to  walk 
regardless  of  the  sky,  the  clouds, 
and  the  rivers  beneath  their  feet, 
or  of  the  lions  and  tigers  which 
roar  within  the  thicket !  Fit  rest- 
ing-place for  houris  or  winged 
peris  escaped  from  paradise  may 
be  these  carpets  covered  with  palm- 
trees  and  poplars,  peacocks,  pictu- 
resque vases,  Italian  terraces,  with 
lakes  beyond,  but  scarcely  safe 
footing  for  flesh-and-blood  mortals 
encumbered  with  the  belongings 
and  appurtenances  of  ordinary 
humanity.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  common  sense  suffers 
more  pain  than  imagination  can 
find  pleasure  in  such  absurd  pro- 
ceedings. We  certainly  should  be 
prepared  to  hear  any  ridiculous 
nonsense  concerning  the  family  who 
could  live  with  such  a  carpet  daily 
beneath  their  feet. 

These  sins  committed  against 
good  taste  have  their  origin  mainly 
in  two  causes  :  the  one,  the  stupid 
routine,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  im- 
pudent presumption,  of  producers ; 
the  other,  the  ignorance  of  consum- 
ers. Both  together  in  joint  action 
bring  about  the  woeful  results  we 
have  attempted  to  depict.  Schools 
of  art  have  striven,  though  in  vain, 
to  meet  the  twofold  evil ;  they  have 
endeavoured  to  raise  up  a  body 
of  skilled  artizans  and  intelligent 
manufacturers ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  tried  to  imbue  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  with  prin- 
ciples of  taste  which  might  control 
the  vagaries  of  fashion,  elevate  the 
public  standard  of  excellence,  and 
incite  the  producer,  on  the  ground 
of  even  self-interest,  to  manufacture 
goods  excellent  in  design.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary, however,  what  persist- 
ency there  is  in  evil :  the  original 


depravity  of  human  nature  in  mat- 
ters of  taste  seems  beyond  the  reach 
of  redemption.  Men,  and,  what  is 
worse,  even  women,  cling  to  the 
wrong  and  eschew  the  right — they 
prefer  falsehood  to  truth,  and,  ever 
in  the  service  of  fashion,  follow  the 
multitude  to  do  evil. 

History,  we  regret  to  say,  is  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  the  styles 
of  domestic  decoration  which  have 
proved  most  popular  have  but  too 
frequently  been  the  panders  of  vice. 
The  lavish  ornamentations  which 
cover  the  walls  of  many  a  palace 
in  Europe  betray  the  profligacy  of 
Courts,  and  reveal  the  unlawful  in- 
dulgence of  kings  and  courtesans. 
There  are  household  arts  which 
wear  the  colouring  of  the  seraglio ; 
which  are  tainted  with  passion  and 
self-indulgence ;  which  are  identified 
with  the  worst  epochs  in  history — 
with  the  ill  deeds  of  Catherine  de 
Medici,  Diana  of  Poictiers,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour.  After  this 
same  complexion,  too,  were  the 
household  arts,  which  in  our  own 
land,  within  living  memory,  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  the  "  First 
Gentleman  in  Europe."  Happily 
the  well-regulated  Court  of  the  last 
twenty  years  has  wrought  a  change 
for  the  better  not  only  in  social 
habits,  but  in  matters  pertaining  to 
taste.  So  true  is  it  that  the  health 
or  disease  of  the  commonwealth 
becomes  felt  not  only  in  great  na- 
tional monuments,  but  in  the  minor 
works  which  embellish  even  the 
humblest  dwelling.  And  fortunate- 
ly of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
reverting  back  to  the  earlier  his- 
toric periods  when  simplicity  of 
manners  still  kept  the  household 
in  ways  of  truth  and  soberness. 
History,  in  fact,  whether  read  in 
Rome,  Venice,  France,  or  England, 
teaches  pretty  much  the  same  les- 
son. We  find  that  the  very  earliest 
arts  are  usually  rather  too  severe 
and  crude  for  our  modern  uses  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  latest 
developments  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  that  lawless  luxuriance  which 
beguiles  into  the  adoption  of  forms 
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that  do  outrage  on  decorum,  and  of 
colours  that  are  vicious  in  violence. 
History,  however,  teaches  no  less 
clearly  that  there  is  yet  a  sound 
middle  course  between  these  two 
extremes — a  line  which  lies  at  safe 
distance  alike  from  the  austerity 
of  archaic  times  and  the  licence 
of  latest  developments.  Neverthe- 
less the  unfortunate  propensity  of 
fashion  is  to  fly  to  extremes  :  thus, 
no  sooner  were  our  dwellings  de- 
livered from  the  libertinism  of  the 
Kenaissance,  than  they  became  sub- 
jected in  servitude  to  austerest 
medievalism.  And  so  it  has  of 
late  come  to  pass  that  good  easy- 
going people,  meaning  no  harm, 
were  told  that  it  was  absolutely 
wrong  to  recline  in  luxury  on  florid 
French  couches,  and  that  as  right- 
minded  Christians  it  became  their 
duty  to  rack  their  weary  limbs 
on  the  rude  angularities  of  Gothic 
stretchers ! 

Producer  and  consumer,  as  we 
have  said,  are  alike  to  blame ;  manu- 
facturer and  purchaser  in  turn  play 
into  each  other's  hands,  or  rather 
give  mutual  countenance  in  ill- 
doing  ;  there  is,  as  it  were,  an  evil 
conspiracy  between  them  for  de- 
frauding art  of  her  simplicity  and 
truth.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the 
Government  Schools  have  not  only 
done  little  positive  good,  but  some 
actual  harm.  With  a  latitudinari- 
anism  which  tells  little  for  the  con- 
science and  conviction  of  directors 
or  teachers,  art  —  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent — is  with  impartial  hand 
sown  broadcast  over  the  country. 
And  now,  before  concluding  the 
present  section,  let  us  offer  a  few 
words  of  advice  which  the  foregoing 
considerations  may  tend  to  fortify. 
We  would  say  to  the  consumer, 
Bring  not  only  your  wealth  but 
your  intelligence  to  bear  on  the 
producer.  In  short,  let  the  higher 
and  educated  classes  do  all  that 
they  can  to  redeem  the  arts  from 
the  greed  of  the  shop,  and  the  igno- 
rant caprice  of  fashion.  And  for 
this  end,  it  were  well  that  gentle- 
men and  ladies  should  take  a  little 


pains  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
broad  principles  of  art.  Let  them, 
for  example,  in  moments  of  leisure, 
look  into  some  grammar  of  orna- 
ment, some  one  of  the  many  works 
which  illustrate  historic  schools 
and  national  styles  of  decoration. 
Let  them  try  in  presence  of  the 
best-known  examples  to  realise  the 
axiom  before  laid  down,  that  early 
styles  tend  to  crudity,  late  styles 
to  corruption,  while  middle  periods 
are  mostly,  for  our  modern  purposes, 
safe,  pure,  pleasant.  The  whole 
subject  of  decorative  art,  so  far  as 
it  bears  on  the  ornamentation  and 
furnishing  of  private  dwellings,  is, 
as  we  have  said,  easily  mastered  ; 
the  task  lies  within  the  compass  of 
the  average  intellect.  And  when 
each  lady  and  gentleman  shall  have 
put  herself  and  himself  to  this  small 
pains,  the  arts  in  our  households 
will  be  likely  to  take  a  change  for 
the  better ;  the  common  show  of 
the  shop,  the  routine  of  trade,  the 
ostentation  of  ignorance  and  of 
wealth,  the  senseless  extravagance 
of  the  latest  and  loudest  fashion, 
will  give  place  to  individual  inten- 
tion, cultured  thought,  and  even 
the  recondite  taste  of  the  student. 
Thus  dwellings,  which  too  of  ten -are 
but  as  magazines  to  contain  goods 
made  to  order,  may  gather  within 
their  walls  forms,  colours,  and  com- 
positions which  shall  declare  the  per- 
sonal character  and  individuality  of 
the  inmates,  and  bespeak  not  only 
a  taste  nicely  balanced,  but  a  mind 
well  informed. 

Before  passing  to  the  next  divi- 
sion of  our  subject,  we  would  fortify 
the  position  taken,  by  one  or  two 
quotations  from  a  true  student's 
work,  written  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  "  the  necessity  for  a  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  taste  among  all 
classes."  "There  is  no  reason," 
writes  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
"  why  the  humblest  household  ar- 
ticle should  not  be  beautiful  in 
proportion,  form,  arid  colour." 
"  Many  a  simple  and  cheap  object 
may  be  made  in  good  taste,  without 
any  additional  cost."  The  com- 
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nionest  piece  of  pottery,  worth  only 
a  few  pence,  may  be  really  more 
commendable  than  a  splendid  Sevres 
vase  sold   for  some   hundreds    of 
pounds.     "  But  beauty,"  continues 
Sir  Gardner,  "  is  not  to  be  obtained 
by  capricious   ornament,   such    as 
overloads  so  many  of  our  modern 
productions;  for,  unless  the  maker 
knows  why  the  particular  form,  and 
all  the  ornamental  accessories,  are 
given  to  his  work,  any  splendour  of 
decoration  which  may  merely  de- 
light the  ignorant,   will    only  be 
looked  upon  by  men  of  good  judg- 
ment with  the  greatest  dissatisfac- 
tion."    "  It  is,"  continues  the  same 
author,    "  really    surprising     that, 
among  the  variety  of   lamps,  tea- 
urns,  inkstands,  coffee-pots,  cruet- 
stands,  and  so-called  'ornamental 
clocks/  we  can  scarcely  meet  with 
one  which   is  tolerable  in  form." 
A   designer   "  thinks  he   has  pro- 
duced a   real   'Pompeian  article,' 
because  he  has  put  together  a  cer- 
tain number  of  details,  totally  un- 
conscious that  a  mere  repetition  of 
ornament  is  not  a  design,  and  that 
the  whole,  when  finished,  having 
no  motive,  is   utterly  unmeaning. 
This  putting  together  a  number  of 
parts  to  form  a  whole,  the  besetting 
sin  of  incapable  minds,  is  too  often 
witnessed    in   the    productions   of 
architects,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
make  ornamental  models."  "  In  the 
furnishing  of  our  houses,  examples 
of  similar  additions,  without  inten- 
tion either  for  ornament  or  use,  are 
abundant.     Of  such  kind  are  tables 
with  geese    or   swans  striving  to 
thrust  their  necks  against  the  cen- 
tral pillar,  with  no  apparent  reason 
unless  to  turn  their  graceful  tails  to 
the  company  !  "     We  need  scarcely 
point  out  that  these  ridiculous  ex- 
cesses serve  as  illustrations  to  our 
foregoing  remarks.     They  are  out- 
rages upon  common-sense;  they  do 
violence  to  instincts  of   propriety 
and  fitness ;  they  must  be  counted 
as  the  extravagant  caprices  of  cor- 
rupt epochs  ;  and  accordingly  they 
stand  out  as  obnoxious  deviations 
from  the  middle  line  of  rectitude, 
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which  historic  experience  shows  to 
be  a  law  of  simplicity,  sobriety,  and 
truth. 

These  introductory  words  cannot 
be  brought  to  a  more  appropriate 
close  than  by  the  enunciation  of  the 
memorable    axioms    by  which  Mr 
Pugin  sought  to  sweep  away  con- 
structive and  decorative  shams,  and 
to  rear  in  their  stead  an  art  reason- 
able, true,  and  sound  as  nature  her- 
self. These  celebrated  canons  of  con- 
struction and  ornament,  which  are  of 
universal  application,  read  as  fol- 
lows;— "1st,  That  there  should  be 
no  features  about  a  building  which 
are  not  necessary  for  convenience, 
construction,  or  propriety;  and,  2d, 
That  all  ornament  should  consist 
of  enrichment  of  the  essential  con- 
struction of  that  building."     It  is 
one  of    the  strange  curiosities   of 
literature  that  Mr  Ruskin,  having 
stolen  these  axioms  for  rhetorical 
ends,  next  casts  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule upon  their  author.     But  the 
time  has    happily  gone   by  when 
such    fundamental    truths   can  be 
open  to  cavil.      Though   art   may 
ever  remain  the  domain  of  doubt, 
here,  at  any  rate,  is  an  approach  to 
certainty  and    agreement.      "  The 
maxims,"  writes  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson, "  laid   down  by  Vitruvius 
for  architecture,  apply  to  ordinary 
objects,  whether  intended  solely  for 
ornament  or  for  everyday  use  : — 
1st,  That  they  should  answer  the 
purpose    for  which    they  are    in- 
tended;   2d,  That  they  should  be 
durable  or  of   solid  workmanship ; 
3d,  That  they  should  possess  beau- 
ty."    And  "  arts  of  production  can 
only  be  beautiful  in  proportion  as 
they  depend  upon  arts  of  design." 
In   fact,   all   accepted    authorities 
here  show,  as  we  have  said,  absolute 
agreement.     It  is  the  practice,  and 
not    the   theory,  that  is  at  fault. 
The  primary  principles,  for  example, 
which  should  regulate  "  the  arts  in 
the  household,"  are  indicated  pretty 
clearly  by  Mr  Owen  Jones,  in  the 
'  Grammar  of    Ornament/  as   fol- 
lows :  —  "  Construction  should  be 
decorated ;  decoration  should  never 
2  B 
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be  purposely  constructed."  "  The 
decorative  arts  arise  from,  and 
should  properly  be  attendant  upon, 
architecture."  "  Architecture  is  the 
material  expression  of  the  wants, 
the  faculties,  and  the  sentiments 
of  the  age  in  which  it  is  created." 
"  The  decorative  arts,"  in  common 
with  architecture,  "  should  possess 
fitness,  proportion,  harmony — the 
effect  of  all  which  is  repose. "  "  True 
beauty  results  from  that  repose 
which  the  mind  feels  when  the  eye, 
the  intellect,  and  the  affections  are 
satisfied."  "  Beauty  of  form  is  pro- 
duced by  lines  growing  out  one 
from  the  other  in  gradual  undula- 
tions ;  there  are  no  excrescences ; 
nothing  could  be  removed  and  leave 
the  design  equally  good  or  better." 
"  That  which  is  beautiful  is  true ; 
that  which  is  true  must  be  beauti- 
ful." "  Harmony  of  form  consists 
in  the  proper  balancing  and  con- 
trast of  the  straight,  the  inclined, 
and  the  curved."  "  Throughout 
the  decorative  arts  every  assem- 
blage of  forms  should  be  arranged 
on  certain  definite  proportions." 
Mr  Owen  Jones  ends  the  category 
from  which  the  foregoing  extracts 
are  culled,  by  the  dictum  on  which 
we  have  already  dwelt :  "  No  im- 
provement," he  rightly  says,  "  can 
take  place  in  the  art  of  the  present 
generation  until  all  classes — artists, 
manufacturers,  and  the  public — are 
better  educated  in  art,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  general  principles  is  more 
fully  recognised." 

A  whole  volume  might  be  writ- 
ten in  elucidation  of  these  intelli- 
gent maxims,  which  form  of  them- 
selves, indeed,  a  handbook  or  gram- 
mar to  the  decorative  arts.  The 
difficulty,  however,  is  not  in  their 
acceptance,  but  in  their  practical 
application.  Yet  we  are  happy 
to  say  that  these  axioms  form 
the  basis  of  instruction  given  in 
the  ninety  Government  art-schools 
of  the  country.  Thus  we  may  hope 
that  at  length  the  manufacturer 
will  be  reached,  and  the  public 
enlightened.  The  misfortune  still 
is,  that  the  worst  things  sell  the 


best — that  pure  art  does  not  pay — 
that  the  ignorant  multitude  deem  a 
correct  design  tame,  flat,  and  un- 
palatable— that  the  mass  of  pur- 
chasers seek  stimulants,  and  require 
art  to  be  so  spiced  as  to  bring  in 
its  use  pleasure  like  that  of  dram- 
drinking.  Yet  appeal  surely  may 
be  made  to  the  cultured  minds, 
not  a  few  whose  intuitions  lie  in 
the  right  direction,  who  err,  not 
from  intent  so  much  as  from 
haste  and  want  of  thought.  To 
these  we  would  say,  ponder  the 
above  propositions  well,  and  when 
mastered  put  them  into  practice. 
Educate  the  taste  up  to  these 
standards,  and  correct  error  by  the 
measure  of  these  rules.  Further- 
more, not  only  furnish  the  house 
in  accordance  with  such  right- 
minded  dictates,  but  go  into  the 
world  and  wage  iconoclast  war 
against  the  false  penates  of  your 
friends.  Proclaim  an  ugly  sham  in 
the  way  of  furniture  an  abomina- 
tion. Go  into  shops  and  inoculate 
the  trade  with  true  ideas.  Try  to 
make  obnoxious  designs  commer- 
cial failures ;  warn  your  acquaint- 
ance against  the  purchase,  and  so 
drive  what  is  bad  fairly  out  of  the 
market.  The  ordinary  run  of  fur- 
niture-makers can  only  be  touched 
in  the  pocket ;  they  would  violate 
the  whole  Decalogue  to  win  custom. 
Fashion  is  their  law,  trade  their 
motive.  As  soon  as  they  are 
taught  that  good  art  pays  best, 
they  will  take  the  side  of  profit. 

Thus  much  being  premised  by 
way  of  general  introduction,  let  us 
next  say  a  few  words  on  the  build- 
ing and  planning  of  a  house.  It  is 
manifest  that  "the  arts  in  the 
household"  presuppose  the  exist- 
ence of  a  house  ;  and  the  first  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  is,  What  shall  that 
house  be  I  what  its  construction, 
plan,  style  1  Too  much  heed  can- 
not possibly  be  given  to  these  pre- 
liminaries. Before  the  foundation- 
stone  is  laid,  all  questions  of  ground- 
plan,  of  elevation  and  facade — all 
points  of  strife  between  Palladian 
and  Gothic  architecture — should  be 
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considered  and  determined.  A  false 
step  on  the  threshold  may  in  more 
senses  than  one  bring  confusion 
and  discomfort  on  the  house  and 
its  inmates.  It  is  true  that  it  may 
not  be  the  good  fortune  of  every 
man  to  build  or  create  a  house  for 
himself  ;  too  often  he  has  to  make 
the  best  of  what  comes  ready  to 
hand.  In  that  case  he  will  pro- 
bably have  to  submit  to  a  certain 
compromise  of  his  ideal  as  to  what 
an  Englishman's  home  ought  to  be. 
But  if  an  English  gentleman  find 
himself  in  the  envied  position  of 
creating  afresh,  he  may,  with  some 
little  expenditure  of  knowledge  and 
time,  make  for  his  family  a  more 
congenial  home  than  can  be  expect- 
ed to  result  from  a  mere  builder's 
speculation.  To  borrow  the  words 
of  metaphor,  he  may  so  arrange 
that  the  foundations  shall  hold 
friendly  relations  with  the  cornice, 
the  lintel  and  door-post  with  the 
ceilings,  the  chief  corner-stone  with 
the  hearthstone,  in  the  domestic 
economy. 

By  way  of  general  preface,  we 
may  say  that  the  house  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  should  wear  a  gen- 
tlemanly character  and  appearance, 
the  plans  and  appointments  should 
conform  to  the  habits  of  good  so- 
ciety, and  be  agreeable  to  a  man,  if 
not  of  luxurious,  at  least  of  refined, 
tastes.  And  this  good  style,  be  it 
observed,  is  not  necessarily  depend- 
ent on  large  scale.  Size  is  an  acci- 
dent which  may  have  as  little  to  do 
with  forms  of  art  as  mere  money 
with  birth  and  breeding.  The  signs 
are  soon  seen  of  the  master  who 
is  accustomed  to  the  right  sort  of 
thing ;  at  a  glance,  a  house  gives 
visible  proof  that  life  is  ruled  in 
fitness,  and  made  conformable  to 
beauty.  Art  implies  system,  order, 
skill,  the  nice  adaptation  of  means 
to  an  end ;  and  certainly  it  is  de- 
sirable that  a  house  shall  be  so 
planned  that  civilised  life  may 
move  within  its  walls  smoothly  and 
pleasantly,  free  from  jar  and  dis- 
sonance. It  may  be  instructive  to 
trace,  in  few  words,  the  historic 


origin  and  gradual  development  of 
the  Englishman's  home.  Civilisa- 
tion did  not  dawn  upon  our  West- 
ern Isles  in  a  day.  Mr  Parker 
justly  observes,  that  English  do- 
mestic architecture  has  advanced 
step  by  step  with  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  "  Side  by  side 
with  the  gradual  development  of 
the  civilisation,  wealth,  and  power 
of  England,  grew  the  domestic  hab- 
itations of  the  country,  in  each  age 
reflecting  not  only  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  but  the  po- 
sition and  prosperity  of  the  Eng- 
lish as  a  nation  ;  each  progressive 
step  in  the  gradual  development  of 
the  style  and  plan  is  but  an  illus- 
tration to  a  page  of  history."  "  The 
domestic  arrangement  at  length 
matured,"  continues  Mr  Parker, 
"  was  not  the  result  of  the  working 
of  any  one  powerful  mind,  it  was 
not  the  design  of  some  one  great 
architect  who  gave  the  key-note 
which  other  builders  followed,  it 
was  not  even  the  work  of  one  gene- 
ration, but  it  was  the  growth  of 
centuries." 

The  domestic  arts,  in  fact,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  unfolding  of 
a  people's  life.  The  villa  of  Italy, 
the  chateau  of  France,  and  the 
country-seat  of  England,  are  sev- 
erally manifestations  of  national 
manners  and  domestic  customs. 
The  villa  of  Italy  has  not  yet  cast 
aside  the  memory  of  suburban 
abodes  which  became  the  country 
retreats  of  Koman  citizens ;  the 
chateau  of  France  confesses  to 
chivalry,  and  is  kindred  in  rela- 
tionship to  feudal  castles  and  mili- 
tary strongholds ;  while  the  coun- 
try-house of  the  good  old  English 
gentleman  is  proved  in  pedigree 
the  legitimate  descendant  of  the 
hall  of  the  Saxon  thane.  The  ar- 
chaeological argument,  of  which 
some  writers  have  made  good  use, 
may  be  summed  up  in  few  words. 
The  baronial  hall,  the  ancestral 
type  of  the  English  dwelling-house, 
is  known  to  have  waned  in  import- 
ance just  as  its  lord  suffered  rela- 
tively in  social  scale.  In  fact,  the 
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growth  of  the  middle  and  commer- 
cial classes,  the  increase  of  great 
cities,  and  the  consolidation  of 
municipal  institutions,  have  been 
attended  with  no  small  revolution 
in  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
the  British  nation.  Among  early 
and  salutary  changes  was  the  sever- 
ance of  the  servants'  apartments 
from  the  rooms  kept  sacred  to  in- 
mates and  honoured  guests.  So, 
likewise,  the  substitution  of  the 
private  dining-room  for  the  public 
hall  testifies  to  the  growing  privacy 
of  the  family;  retired  bedrooms  also 
tell  of  keener  sense  of  modesty; 
while  the  ample  and  ornate  drawing- 
room  proclaims  that  dominion  of 
women  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
pledge  of  domestic  felicity  !  There 
can  scarcely,  indeed,  be  a  doubt 
but  that  these  historic  develop- 
ments have  taken  the  side  of  virtue, 
and  have  directly  ministered  to 
advanced  phases  of  civilisation.  To 
repeat  the  words  of  Mr  Parker, 
"  The  domestic  arrangements,  at 
length  matured/7  have  indeed  been 
"  the  growth  of  centuries,"  and 
should  be  cherished  accordingly. 

The  historic  facts  just  recounted, 
touching  the  growth  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's home,  will  teach  us  to 
regard  with  conservative  reverence 
the  relics  and  associations  of  past 
times.  Happy  is  the  man  who 
dwells  in  the  house  of  his  fathers ! 
and  younger  sons  who  may  have  to 
seek  out  new  abodes  will  do  well 
not  to  sever  themselves  wholly 
from  ancestral  memories.  Indeed, 
this  antiquarian  aspect  of  our  s ab- 
ject would  lead  so  far  beyond  our 
limits  that  we  cannot  venture  to 
indulge  further  in  its  contempla- 
tion. To  inherit  a  house  of  the 
olden  time,  and  to  maintain  its  fur- 
niture and  belongings  in  corre- 
sponding historic  style,  may  be  the 
privilege  of  but  comparatively  few. 
Yet  many  persons,  in  emulation  of 
examples  set  by  antiquaries,  the 
late  Sir  Walter  Scott  among  the 
number,  have  formed  the  laudable 
ambition  of  building,  decorating, 
and  clothing  their  dwellings  accord- 


ing to  the  taste  and  custom  of 
country  gentlemen  in  the  good 
historic  times.  Kindred  attempts, 
it  may  be  of  enthusiasts  riding  a 
hobby,  probably  have  fallen  within 
the  observation  of  many  of  our 
readers.  The  ardour  of  antiqua- 
rianism,  in  fact,  especially  under 
recent  Gothic  revivals,  has  led 
artists,  bookworms,  and  archaeolo- 
gists to  affect  time  -  worn  wood- 
work, shadowy  tapestries,  dusky 
floor  -  coverings,  and  wall -decora- 
tions rescued  from  dismantled 
tenements.  These  practices  lie 
somewhat  outside  our  present 
province.  We  will  merely  again 
impress  upon  our  readers  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  fact,  that  our  Eng- 
lish homes  have  a  history  and  a 
pedigree ;  that  old  England,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  new  colony  or 
an  upstart  republic,  is  shadowed  in 
honoured  associations;  and  that 
this  our  nationality  enters  into 
domestic  life  and  gives  colour  to 
the  domestic  arts.  This  line  of 
argument  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  for  country  districts  the  style 
of  the  English  manor-house  is  in 
better  keeping  than  that  of  the 
Italian  villa ;  and  for  like  reasons 
we  might  even  prefer  furniture 
made  by  a  British  village  carpenter 
to  a  span-new  cabinet  from  Paris 
shining  in  French  polish.  Cosmo- 
politan arts,  like  world- wide  philan- 
thropies, are  woefully  wanting  in 
individual  interest  and  character. 
Therefore  we  would  say,  before 
taking  leave  of  the  antiquarian  part 
of  our  subject,  knock  into  the  walls 
of  your  houses  some  few  pegs  on 
which  you  may  hang  associations 
and  memories — a  nail  here  and 
there  which  may  fasten  to  the 
freehold  some  shreds  of  tattered 
patriotism. 

Let  us  now  approach  more  nearly 
the  practical  question  how  best  a 
gentleman's  house  may  be  arranged 
in  the  planning  and  building.  Mr 
Kerr,  "  Professor  of  Construction 
in  King's  College,"  has  published 
a  volume  which  seeks  to  solve 
this  difficult  problem.  He  makes 
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survey  of  the  successive  arrange- 
ments which  obtained  in  Saxon 
halls,  Baronial  castles,  Palladian 
villas,  Gothic  houses,  and  Elizabe- 
than mansions,  and  so,  by  a  process 
ingenious,  if  not  always  logical,  he 
arrives  at  what  may  be  called  "  the 
English  national  plan."  Possible 
it  may  be  that  this  conjectured 
"plan"  is  somewhat  of  a  phan- 
tom rather  than  a  literal  fact ; 
nevertheless,  by  this  time  it  has 
been  pretty  well  ascertained  what 
sort  of  dwelling  the  average  Eng- 
lishman likes  best.  "  The  quali- 
ties," writes  Mr  Kerr,  "which  an 
English  gentleman  of  the  present 
day  values  in  his  house  are  com- 
prehensively these  :  quiet  comfort 
for  his  family  and  guests,  thorough 
convenience  for  his  domestics,  ele- 
gance and  importance  without  os- 
tentation." To  render  the  house 
absolutely  complete,  it  would  seem, 
according  to  Professor  Kerr,  that 
there  must  be  observed  some  dozen 
conditions,  which  may  be  summed 
up  under  the  following  heads  : — 
1st,  privacy  ;  2d,  comfort ;  3d,  con- 
venience ;  4th,  spaciousness  ;  5th, 
compactness;  6th,  light  and  air; 
7th,  salubrity ;  8th,  aspect  and 
prospect;  9th,  cheerfulness  ;  10th, 
elegance;  llth, importance  ;  12th, 
and  last,  ornament.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  this  summary  the 
express  art-element,  "Ornament," 
is  thrown  in  last,  as  if  it  were  but 
an  after-thought.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  reason  may  be  recognised  in 
the  sequence  chosen.  This  series  of 
twelve  requisitions  has  evidently 
been  arranged  on  the  basis  already 
laid  down — that  use  comes  before 
beauty,  that  structure  precedes  de- 
coration. Yet  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  no  one  of  these  elements 
comes  before  or  follows  after  the 
other,  but  each  and  all  combine  to- 
gether for  the  one  end  of  making 
the  home  a  fit  abode  for  a  highly- 
cultured  mind.  "  Privacy "  means 
seclusion,  tranquillity  ;  "  comfort  " 
and  "  convenience  "  need  no  inter- 
pretation—  they  speak  for  them- 
selves; "spaciousness"  and  "im- 


portance" may  depend  on  depth 
and  plenitude  of  purse  ;  "  compact- 
ness "  is  a  matter  of  ground-plan, 
on  which  we  shall  add  a  word ; 
"light,"  "air,"  "salubrity,"  "as- 
pect," "prospect,"  "cheerfulness," 
also  speak  for  themselves  —  they 
bring  health  to  the  body  and  sun- 
shine to  the  mind,  and  secure  out- 
look over  nature's  landscape  of 
park,  meadow,  water,  hill,  cloud. 
The  two  remaining  requisitions, 
"  elegance  "  and  "  ornament,"  in- 
volve the  whole  question  at  issue  : 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  sequel. 

"  The  ground-plan"  of  a  house  is 
of  such  practical  import  that  we 
must  afford  a  few  lines  for  its  fur- 
ther consideration.  Much  of  the 
convenience,  cleanliness,  and  even 
beauty  and  picturesque  effect  of 
a  dwelling,  will  depend  on  "  the 
ground-plan."  It  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  place  rooms  just  in  the  very 
best  relative  position  ;  and  archi- 
tects who  have  a  good  eye  for  deco- 
ration often  utterly  fail  in  making 
a  house  pleasant  for  habitation.  It 
were  well  for  a  man  intent  upon 
building  to  sit  down,  ere  an  archi- 
tect is  called  in,  simply  to  calculate 
what  he  wants ;  to  consider  his 
mode  of  life,  his  domestic  habits 
and  belongings;  what  rooms  are 
absolutely  essential,  what  in  addi- 
tion desirable,  and  what  their  rela- 
tive sizes,  positions,  and  means  of 
intercommunication.  Yet,  in  the 
building  of  a  house,  the  max- 
im touching  the  man  who  acts  as 
his  own  lawyer  has  special  point. 
Therefore,  let  professional  advice 
be  taken  before  the  scheme  of  the 
ground-plan  be  finally  settled.  It 
is  evident  that  on  these  practical 
points  the  greater  the  amount  of 
experience  brought  to  bear  the 
better.  Professor  Kerr  seems  to 
have  hit  upon  an  ingenious  device 
for  shaking  a  ground -plan  into 
shape.  Having  first  ascertained 
the  needed  accommodation,  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  cut  out  pieces 
of  cardboard  corresponding  to  the 
sizes  and  proportions  of  the  requir- 
ed rooms,  so  that  one  card  mayrepre- 
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sent  the  dining-room,  another  the 
drawing-room,  another  the  library, 
another  the  breakfast-parlour,  and 
so  on.  The  next  step  was  to  bring 
the  separate  pieces  together  so  as  to 
group  the  collective  rooms  into  a 
convenient  ground  -  plan.  Halls 
and  passages  are  with  calculating 
forethought  interposed  to  secure 
ready  communication  from  room  to 
room ;  doors  opened  for  easy  ingress 
and  egress,  and  windows  inserted 
where  light  and  ventilation  may  be 
best  gained.  And  thus,  as  we  have 
said,  a  house  gradually  shakes  itself 
into  shape. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to 
be  too  cautious.  A  single  blunder 
may  become  an  endless  source  of 
nuisance :  a  dark  passage  will  prove 
destructive  to  china,  or  a  couple  of 
steps  coming  unawares  may  lame 
a  lady  for  life.  One  or  two  exam- 
ples will  best  illustrate  the  weighty 
matters  which  have  to  be  weighed. 
We  need  not  say  that  noises  and 
smells  are  awful  bores ;  therefore 
isolate  the  kitchen,  and  place  the 
drawing-room  and  library  as  far  as 
practicable  from  the  traffic  and 
business  of  the  house.  Yet  make 
the  line  of  march  for  the  service  of 
the  dinner  direct  and  short,  other- 
wise dishes  will  cool  on  the  way. 
Consult  privacy,  so  that  family 
rooms  for  refined  uses  may  not 
come  into  rude  contact  with  menial 
offices  :  permit  no  clash  or  abrupt 
encounter  between  servants,  guests, 
and  quiet  inmates.  Provide,  if 
possible,  an  additional  staircase  for 
domestics  and  an  extra  entrance- 
door,  yet  guard  against  the  access 
of  thieves  and  other  intruders. 
Look  carefully  to  the  levels,  and 
get  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
ground-flower ;  the  running  up  and 
down  stairs  is  the  plague  of  city 
life.  The  reader,  if  on  the  point  of 
perpetrating  building,  will  know 
but  too  well  that  the  above  is  but 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
anxiety  by  which  he  is  beset. 
The  inconveniences  incident  to  an 
ill-considered  ground -plan  receive 


striking  illustration  in  Marlborough 
House.  The  architect,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  a  kind  of  Handel  in 
the  way  of  compositions  and  chor- 
uses in  stone,  was  grandiloquent  in 
sky  outlines,  but  impracticable  in 
the  management  of  ground-plans. 
He  extemporised,  as  it  were,  ora- 
tories in  marble,  but  his  art  was 
not  conformable  to  the  harmonies 
of  daily  life.  Take  Professor  Kerr's 
amusing  recital  of  the  difficulties 
the  footmen  in  Marlborough  House 
encounter  in  the  simple  operation 
of  serving  up  dinner  : — 

"Now,  the  kitchen  of  Maryborough 
House  is  on  the  ground-level.  The  din- 
ing-room is  on  the  ground-level  also. 
But  to  carry  the  dinner  across  the  en- 
trance-court and  in  at  the  front  door 
would  never  do.  To  carry  it  round  by 
the  garden  and  in  at  the  saloon  door 
would  never  do.  We  might  contrive  a 
third  route,  thus  :  along  the  colonnade, 
in  at  the  library  window  (or  sash-door 
rather),  and  so  through  the  rooms  and 
main  thoroughfares  ;  but  this,  although 
really  the  best  that  could  be  accom- 
plished on  the  ground-level,  is  still  a 
jest.  The  actual  route  was  this  :  first 
down-stairs  to  the  basement  ;  secondly, 
through  the  basement  corridors  (pro- 
bably dark  as  Palladian  basement  corri- 
dors generally  were);  thirdly,  up-stairs 
again  by  any  one  of  three  equally  awk- 
ward means  ;  and,  fourthly,  so  on  to  the 
dining-room  in  a  manner  (whichever  of 
the  three  stairs  might  be  preferred)  still 
as  awkward  as  the  rest.  And  why  all 
this  inconvenience?  Merely,  it  would 
seem,  because  the  idea  fixed  itself  in  the 
architect's  mind  that  the  kitchen  would 
make  a  good  wing.  .  .  .  That  the  un- 
happy footmen,  for  a  hundred  years  or 
more,  must  stumble  down-stairs  and 
up-stairs,  and  through  infinite  tortuosi- 
ties besides,  with  their  soup  tureens  and 
barons  of  beef,  was  not  to  be  helped  ; 
let  the  kitchen  be  a  wing,  and  it  was  a 
wing  !  Such  was  Palladian  plan  !  " 

We  have  dwelt  with  greater  de- 
liberation on  the  method  of  settling 
the  ground-plan,  because  there  is  a 
universal  opinion  in  the  profession 
that  if  the  inside  of  a  house  be 
wisely  considered,  the  outside  may 
be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
When  the  mansion  be  large,  or  the 
functions  which  a  structure  have 
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to  perform  manifold,  the  internal 
arrangements  at  which  we  have 
hastily  glanced  become  excessively 
complex:  Take  an  extreme  case, 
scarcely  perhaps  in  point,  "  the 
New  Law  Courts"  for  London. 
Mr  Gilbert  Scott,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  was  occupied  for 
fully  four  months  in  conquering 
practical  difficulties  of  distribution 
of  rooms,  before  he  gave  thought  to 
the  artistic  design  of  even  the  prin- 
cipal fagade!  Thus  the  usual,  or 
at  least  the  correct  practice,  in  the 
building  of  a  dwelling-house,  would 
seem  to  be,  first  to  determine  the 
structure  in  the  block  and  the  mass, 
and  then  to  look  to  the  detail. 
This  is  the  order  of  succession  be- 
fore laid  down.  Decoration  should 
never  be  the  primary  thought : 
ornament  should  come  as  an  after- 
growth—  it  should  follow  and  lie 
close  upon  lines  of  construction — it 
should  as  a  flower  seek  support  in 
the  main  stem,  and  gain  sustenance 
in  the  ground,  its  firm  foundation. 
Thus  will  decoration  be  honest 
and  true,  and  beauty  not  abrogate 
utility. 

We  will  not  now  stop  to  desig- 
nate the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  chief  rooms  in  a  goodly 
house  —  the  breakfast  -  room,  the 
library,  the  dining  and  the  drawing 
rooms — because  in  the  sequel,  under 
the  heads  of  "  Decoration "  and 
"  Furnishing  "  they  will  obtain  con- 
sideration according  to  their  several 
estates  and  conditions.  Speaking 
generally,  we  would  premise  that 
the  breakfast-room  may  be  treated 
as  a  modest  prelude  to  the  day's 
proceedings,  that  the  library  should 
be  so  ordered  as  to  invite  to  re- 
pose, meditation,  and  study;  that 
the  dining-room  may  fitly  make 
quiet  appeal  to  the  senses,  through 
its  solidity  and  provision  for  sub- 
stantial cheer,  all  giving  indication 
of  a  respectable  balance  at  the 
banker's  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  domain  of  the  ladies, 
should  properly  partake  of  a  light, 
elegant,  and  festive  character.  We 
need  scarcely  observe  that  each  of 


these  apartments  should  receive  in 
the  first  planning  of  the  house,  and 
in  the  subsequent  treatment  of  form, 
colour,  and  subsidiary  decoration, 
an  art  expression  and  effect  accord- 
ant with  their   several   characters 
and  functions.     It  is  probable  that 
the  man  of  reading,  the  man  who 
has   travelled  with   observant  eye 
through  his  own  or  foreign  lands, 
will  have  gathered  many  an  idea 
which,  for  beauty  or  convenience, 
may  be  carried  out  in  the  construc- 
tion and  decoration  of  the  several 
rooms  of  his  future  dwelling.     We 
have  seen,  for  example,  with  telling 
effect,  oriel  and  dormer  windows 
brought    from    Nuremberg,   chim- 
neys borrowed  from  Hampton  Court, 
&c.    Happy  hints  may  also  be  taken 
even  from  volumes  of  antiquities, 
from  poems  or  romances  founded 
on  ancient  chronicles.      In  short, 
positive   eccentricity  were   prefer- 
able   to    builders'     commonplace. 
Among  the  many  suggestions  which 
even   popular   art    literature   may 
afford,  take  the  following  historic 
precedent  for  an  open  and  comfort- 
ably   cushioned    window  -  recess  : 
"  Perhaps,"     writes    Mr     Parker, 
"the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
parlour    of    the    fourteenth     cen- 
tury was  the  window,  which  was 
sometimes    glazed.      The    recesses 
were  of  goodly  size,  and  usually 
built  as  in  the  preceding  century, 
with    the  masonry  left  so   as  to 
form  stone  benches  on  each  side. 
These   were   the  favourite    nooks 
and  corners  of  domestic  life,  and 
the  votaries  of  chess  haunted  these 
pleasant,  old-fashioned  retreats.   It 
was  here  too  that  my  lady  and  her 
fair  damsels  brought  their  spinning 
and   their  broidery,  and   wrought 
those    marvellous    and    beautiful 
fabrics  for  which  in  medieval  times 
their  needles  acquired  a  European 
reputation." 

A  house  planned  for  the  enjoy- 
ment not  only  of  its  owner  but  also 
of  his  friends,  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  "  group  of  drawing-room 
apartments"  may  open  en  suite. 
Reception  -  rooms,  when  means 
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abound,  can  easily  be  multiplied, 
and  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that,  for  the  success  of  conver- 
saziones, the  intercommunication 
among  the  apartments  on  the 
ground-floor  should  be  rendered  as 
easy  as  possible  by  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  doors,  corridors,  or  galleries. 
Thus  the  stream  of  thronging  guests 
may  flow  freely  without  check  of 
counter  or  cross  currents.  Detail 
upon  detail  may  be  added  to  the 
general  arrangement  when  the 
end  is  to  make  private  dwellings 
fit  for  public  receptions.  Thus  a 
cabinet  may  be  reserved  for  a  quiet 
card-party ;  or  a  boudoir  for  tran- 
quil talk  and  secluded  sentiment ; 
a  music -room  also,  when  it  leads 
from  the  drawing-room,  answers 
more  than  one  good  purpose  ;  it 
saves  songs  from  the  distraction  of 
noisy  talk,  while  it  sets  the  draw- 
ing-room free  for  intellectual  con- 
verse. We  need  scarcely  add  how 
pleasant  it  becomes  when  the 
ground-plan  can  be  further  made 
to  include  a  picture-gallery  ;  com- 
panionship with  Raphael  and 
Guido — as  witness  the  picture-gal- 
lery of  Bridgewater  House — brings 
to  receptions  and  conversaziones 
an  elevated  tone.  Duties  more 
sacred  than  those  of  hospitality 
suggest  that  some  provision  may 
even  in  these  secular  and  utilitarian 
days  be  made  for  religious  rites. 
We  confess  that,  were  it  our  for- 
tune to  build  for  our  own  use  a 
mansion  complete  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments, we  should  set  apart  some 
quiet  and  retired  nook  for  a  domes- 
tic chapel.  Sojourners  in  Italy 
know  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to 
find  the  wayside  church,  however 
small  and  humble,  ever  accessible 
to  prayer  and  meditation.  In  our 
modern  dwellings  we  make  liberal 
provision  for  mundane  enjoyments 
and  sensuous  luxuries,  but  our 
venerable  ancestors  were  at  once 
less  epicurean  and  more  godly. 
Throughout  our  land,  when  we 
come  upon  middle-age  castles  and 
forts,  signs  are  not  wanting  in 
the  architecture  that  provision  was 


made  for  religious  worship.  Such 
strongholds  tell  that,  when  the  foe 
had  been  struck  down  and  the 
sword  was  sheathed,  warriors  re- 
tired to  the  domestic  chapel  to 
render  thanks  !  Even  in  hill -for- 
tresses, where  space  was  narrow, 
and  comfort  had  to  make  hard 
terms  with  military  exigencies, 
room  was  not  denied  for  an  ora- 
tory sacred  to  the  God  of  battles. 
Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that,  while  mundane  cham- 
bers retained  a  rude  simplicity, 
the  chapel  claimed  loving  decora- 
tion in  window  and  roof  :  the  best 
of  man's  substance,  we  well  know, 
was  in  right-minded  historic  periods 
offered  in  service  aud  sacrifice  to 
religion.  We  are  glad  to  believe 
that  in  our  own  days  these  godly 
practices  have  seen  some  revival, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  to 
other  commendable  acts  it  were 
well  to  add,  whenever  fitting  occa- 
sion shall  offer,  the  building  of  a 
domestic  chapel.  Such  provision 
for  the  daily  worship  of  the  house- 
hold and  its  dependants  were  a 
surety  for  right  conduct,  and  a 
pledge  of  kindly  relations  between 
masters  and  servants.  Let,  then, 
a  domestic  chapel,  when  feasible, 
be  included  in  the  plan  of  our 
modern  mansions ;  it  will  be  a 
hopeful  sign  when  our  commerce- 
made  magnates  shall  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  ancient  landed 
aristocracy  of  the  country.  To  this 
chapel,  attached  to  the  chief  house 
in  a  county,  tenants,  dependants, 
and  labourers  might  flock  at  even- 
ing-tide. 

It  may  be  expected  that  we 
should  decide,  for  the  gentleman 
about  to  build  for  himself  a  man- 
sion in  town  or  country,  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  classic  and 
Gothic  styles.  This  "  battle  of  the 
styles" — this  warfare  between  the 
two  opposing  schools  of  architec- 
ture— has  been  carried  to  such  ex- 
tremity that  at  one  time  it  became 
doubtful  whether  the  man  who  con- 
sented to  dwell  in  a  Palladian  man- 
sion had  not  thereby  forfeited  his 
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claim  to  be  considered  either  a 
reasonable  being  or  an  English 
gentleman !  While  reading  the 
other  day  the  amiable  "  recreations  " 
of  a  "  country  parson,"  we  came, 
to  our  surprise,  upon  the  follow- 
ing fiercely  partisan  passage  :  "  I 
trust  that  all  my  readers  (except- 
ing, of  course,  the  one  impracti- 
cable man  in  each  hundred  who 
always  thinks  differently  from 
everybody  else,  and  always  thinks 
wrong)  will  agree  with  me  in 
holding  it  as  an  axiom  needing 
no  argument  to  support  it,  that 
every  building  which  ranks  under 
the  class  of  villa  or  cottage,  must, 
if  intended  to  be  tasteful  or  pleas- 
ing, be  built  in  some  variety  of 
that  grand  school  which  is  com- 
monly styled  the  Gothic."  We 
need  scarcely  observe  that  this 
dictum  is  far  too  dogmatic  ;  that 
the  very  name  "  villa  "  is  of  Italian 
origin  ;  and  that  the  villas  of  Italy 
are  wholly  foreign  to  Gothic  styles. 
Gothic  was  notoriously,  in  the  first 
use  of  the  word,  a  synonym  for 
barbarism.  Happily  a  more  tole- 
rant catholicity  of  taste  has  since 
obtained,  and  for  our  part  we 
readily  concede  to  Gothic  architec- 
ture and  its  corresponding  modes 
of  domestic  decoration  the  charm 
of  an  endless  variety,  and  of  an 
exquisite  beauty.  And  surely  no 
gentleman  about  to  build  or  to 
furnish,  can  possibly  do  wrong  in 
adopting  a  style  which  is  identified 
with  the  noblest  works  of  Christen- 
dom. 

Still  we  are  reluctant  to  believe 
that  Gothic  is  the  only  style  per- 
missible to  an  English  gentleman  ; 
on  the  contrary,  some  of  our  most 
practical  and  clear-sighted  friends 
assure  us  that  they  have  proved 
Italian  villas  pleasant  to  live  in, 
and  artistic  in  general  aspect  and 
detail  of  decoration.  The  "country 
parson  "  is,  in  fact,  some  few  years 
behind  his  age  ;  the  Gothic  furor 
has  abated,  and  domestic  architec- 
ture is  now  left  free  to  do  what, 
all  things  considered,  may  prove 
best  for  people  of  refined  tastes, 


with  practical  requirements.  Gothic 
styles  have  not  without  reason  been 
deemed  angular,  abrupt,  hard;  still 
we  think  all  that  is  harsh  or  un- 
couth in  Gothic  structures  admits 
of  mitigation,  and  can  be  readily 
made  to  bend  to  the  subtle  de- 
mands of  civilised  society.  Thus 
we  seem  to  have  reached  that  point 
in  toleration  when  to  every  style 
in  turn  may  be  permitted  fair-play. 
For  ourselves,  we  only  desire  that 
our  dwellings  shall  be  made  conform- 
able to  the  recognised  principles  of 
art  as  art.  Whensoever,  then,  an 
English  gentleman  has  to  build, 
let  him  by  no  means  barter  his 
independence  to  any  one  narrow  or 
exclusive  school.  It  were  capable 
of  historic  proof  that  the  Italian 
and  the  Gothic  style  of  domestic 
architecture  have  answered  required 
ends  sufficiently  well,  and  each,  as 
we  have  said,  is  susceptible  of 
aesthetic  and  practical  adaptation 
to  immediate  uses.  Let,  then,  all 
styles,  when  in  purity  and  best 
estate,  be  tolerated.  As  to  the 
danger  of  any  exclusive  mannerism, 
we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
say  that  in  our  experience  archi- 
tects and  artists  given  to  dogmatic 
extremes  have  proved  themselves 
untrustworthy  in  their  estimates, 
and  unsound  as  financiers.  Alto- 
gether, extremes  should  be  eschew- 
ed :  the  architect  who  sports  an 
exclusive  creed  is  to  be  dis- 
trusted. 

In  short,  the  man  about  to  build 
should  above  all  things  deny  him- 
self the  eclat  of  becoming  the  apostle 
of  a  cause,  the  ultra-development  of 
a  school,  the  exponent  of  a  preju- 
dice. Let  him  simply  consult  the 
convenience  of  himself  and  his 
family.  If  he  find  Italian  styles 
suit  him  well,  then  let  him  enjoy 
his  Italian  villa  ;  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  Gothic  forms  comport  best 
with  his  needs,  then  let  him  erect  his 
dwelling  after  those  models  which 
have  been  matured  and  consoli- 
dated side  by  side  with  British 
laws  and  liberties,  and  have  grown 
sacred  in  historic  associations. 
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Verily  to  all  men  may  be  permitted 
utmost  liberty  of  choice.  From  our 
own  observation  we  can  assert  that 
the  Italian  villa,  whether  it  be 
planted  in  the  precincts  of  Rome  or 
Florence,  or  whether  it  be  trans- 
planted from  the  soil  of  Italy  to 
England,  stands  as  a  type  of  sym- 
metry, beauty,  fitness.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  no  less  readily  con- 
cede that  Gothic  structures  show 
themselves,  in  this  clime  of  the 
north,  picturesque  ;  they  make 
themselves,  as  it  were,  quite  at 
home  in  an  English  landscape  ; 
they  are  naturalised  to  hills  and 
woods ;  medieval  memories  mantle 
their  gables  and  shadow  their 
turrets.  Therefore  let  the  modern 
builder  make  his  election,  and  con- 
sent for  the  sake  of  peace,  if  needs 
be,  even  to  a  compromise.  Thus  by 
a  spirit  of  wise  toleration  may  be 
secured  to  styles  once  antagonistic 
friendly  meeting  on  the  common 
basis  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good. 

Each  architectural  style,  even  by 
its  exceptional  characteristics,  pos- 
sesses special  fitness  to  meet  specific 
demands.  And  it  would  seem  a 
pity  that  any  one  of  the  many 
modes  of  construction  and  orna- 
mentation, which  have  shown  them- 
selves useful  and  beautiful,  should 
now,  for  the  sake  of  some  cherished 
theory,  or  from  a  mistaken  striving 
after  unity,  be  annihilated  and 
swept  from  the  land.  We  hold, 
indeed,  that  the  prevailing  eclecti- 
cism which  sees  good  in  everything 
is  the  system  best  suited  to  our  im- 
mediate wants.  The  general  pub- 
lic, notwithstanding  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  make  Gothic  dominant 
and  tyrannous,  are  ready  to  accord 
to  all  styles  of  domestic  architec- 
ture about  equal  favour.  The  ar- 
chitectural panorama  which  our 
large  towns  present,  if  seldom  sym- 
metric, is  generally  picturesque,  and 
this  medley  of  all  styles  has  actually 
been  applauded  for  its  admired 
disorder.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  danger  in  the  present  day 
that  houses,  like  the  men  and 


women  who  dwell  therein,  may 
lose  all  individuality  of  character  ; 
people  live  gregariously  in  rows  or 
cells  called  streets,  and  the  builder's 
speculation  makes  an  end  of  all 
art.  Still  it  were  well  to  consider 
that  a  contractor's  square  box  is 
often  most  snug  and  comfortable 
within — that  windows  and  doors 
flat  at  the  top,  if  of  unpicturesque 
monotony,  present  at  all  events  few 
difficulties  in  the  furnishing — that, 
in  short,  even  the  ugliest  of  exteriors 
is  not  incompatible  with  an  interior 
correct  in  taste  and  pleasing  in  art 
effect.  In  fact,  the  fagade  of  a 
house,  like  a  man's  face,  is  often 
seen  more  by  neighbours  and  friends 
than  by  the  owner  himself.  It  is 
the  good  ordering  of  the  rooms 
within  that  makes  home  pleasant, 
just  as  it  is  the  nice  furnishing  of 
the  mind's  quiet  chambers  that  gives 
to  the  current  of  life  placidity  and 
joy.  A  well-balanced  mind  is  eclec- 
tic, and  certainly  eclecticism,  as 
the  corrective  of  eccentricities,  ex- 
travagances, the  vagaries  of  genius, 
together  with  the  absurdities  of 
fashion,  forms  one  of  the  safest  of 
rules  either  for  an  architectural 
structure  or  its  continent  domestic 
arts.  The  following  skilfully-cast 
paragraph,  taken  from  Professor 
Kerr's  *  Gentleman's  House,'  penned 
apparently  to  make  things  pleasant 
to  all  parties,  sets  forth  the  succes- 
sive phases  through  which  archi- 
tecture and  the  domestic  arts  have 
gone  :  "  The  portion  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  which  has  already 
passed  seems  to  constitute  a  new 
era,  and  in  some  important  respects 
one  more  remarkable  than  any 
period  of  preceding  time,  at  least 
in  England.  As  regards  architec- 
tural fine  art,  it  has  been  with  us 
the  age  of  revival.  Opening  with 
that  Palladianism  which  had  long 
been  the  vernacular  of  Europe,  it 
introduced  very  soon  the  fastidi- 
ous Greek ;  became  involved  more 
slowly,  but  even  still  more  surely, 
in  the  romantic  Gothic ;  spared  a 
liberal  portion  of  attention  for  the 
dainty  Elizabethan,  and  gave  a  still 
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greater  share  to  the  eminently  ser- 
viceable non-Palladian  Italian ;  all 
the  while  openly  avowing  more  or 
less  the  striking  doctrine  of  eclec- 
ticism— that  all  things  are  equally 
good  in  their  way." 

As  a  useful  summary,  a  few 
canons  may  be  laid  down  as  a  con- 
clusion to  preceding  arguments. 
In  the  first  place,  we  would  repeat 
that  no  one  architectural  style  can 
claim  right  of  usurpation  over  the 
domestic  arts  :  that  the  exigencies 
of  each  separate  case  should  be 
taken  into  account,  and  accordingly 
that  construction  and  decoration 
may  be  fitly  left  to  the  exigencies  of 
climate,  the  nature  of  materials,  and 
the  pressure  of  utilitarian  demands. 
Furthermore,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  in  the  very  diversity  of 
styles  the  arts  in  the  household 
gain  in  variety  and  resource. 
Thus  it  were  well  that  the  enmity 
and  antagonism  too  often  fostered 
between  opposing  schools  of  art 
should  be  moderated  and  appeased. 
In  short,  the  time  has  come  when 
peace  may  be  proclaimed  between 
rival  arts,  whether  of  Gothic,  Ital- 
ian, or  Classic  origin.  And  from 
the  preceding  premises  the  infer- 
ence inevitably  follows,  that  so 
long  as  we  continue  to  build  in 
many  and  diverse  architectural 
modes,  we  shall  be  justified  in 
using  corresponding  methods  of 
decoration.  So  long  as  we  consent 
to  live  in  houses  after  Classic,  Ital- 
ian, and  Gothic  types,  our  cabinet- 
makers and  upholsterers  will  be 
held  guiltless  when  they  carve  fur- 
niture and  design  coverings  for 
walls  and  floors  after  correspond- 
ing fashions.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  architect,  the  master-mason, 
the  carver,  the  worker  in  metal, 
and  the  decorative  painter  were  all 
animated  by  one  thought,  and 
wrought  for  a  common  end.  Great 
masters — such  as  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  and  Leonardo — were  at  the 
same  time  architects,  sculptors, 
painters,  and  designers  of  orna- 
ment. In  those  days  no  schism 
divided  the  dwelling :  the  brick  on 


the  chimney  was  not  at  enmity 
with  the  tile  on  the  floor.  We 
think  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
the  master-art  may  yet  be  found 
which  shall  unite  architecture  and 
all  household  arts  in  common  one- 
ness of  intent  and  expression. 

The  arts  in  the  household  may 
crave  consideration  even  on  the 
score  of  philanthropy.  A  popu- 
lar author,  under  the  title  *  The 
Moral  Influences  of  the  Dwelling,' 
writes  : — 

"  I  think  it  is  now  coming  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  most  rational  beings  that 
houses  ought  to  he  pretty  as  well  as 
healthy,  and  that  houses  even  of  the 
humblest  class  may  be  pretty  as  well  as 
healthy.  By  the  Creator's  kind  ar- 
rangement, beauty  and  use  go  together. 
The  prettiest  house  will  be  the  health- 
iest, the  most  convenient,  and  the  most 
comfortable.  And  I  am  persuaded  that 
great  moral  results  follow  from  people's 
houses  being  pretty  as  well  as  healthy. 
Every  one  understands  at  once  that  a 
wretched  hovel,  dirty,  ruinous,  stifling, 
bug-infested,  dunghill-surrounded,  will 
destroy  any  latent  love  of  neatness  and 
orderliness  in  a  poor  man — will  destroy 
the  love  of  home,  that  preservative 
against  temptation  which  ranks  next 
after  religion  in  the  heart,  and  send  the 
poor  man  to  the  public-house,  with  all 
its  ruinous  temptations.  But  probably 
it  is  less  remembered  than  it  ought  to 
be,  that  the  home  of  the  poor  man  or  well- 
to-do  man  ought  to  be  pleasing  and  in- 
viting as  well  as  healthy." 

This  pleasantly  chatty  "  country 
parson"  proceeds  to  observe  that 

"Taste  costs  nothing.  If  you  have 
a  given  quantity  of  building  materials 
to  arrange  in  order,  it  is  just  as  easy, 
and  just  as  cheap,  to  arrange  them  in  a 
"tasteful  and  graceful  order  and  colloca- 
tion, as  in  a  tasteless,  irritating,  offen- 
sive, and  disgusting  one.  Elaborate 
ornament,  of  course,  costs  dear  ;  but  it 
does  not  need  elaborate  ornament  to 
make  a  pleasing  house  which  every  man 
of  taste  will  feel  enjoyment  in  looking 
at.  Simple  gracefulness  is  all  that  is 
essentially  needful  in  cottage  and  villa 
architecture." 

It  scarcely  lies  within  our  pro- 
vince to  pursue  further  this  inter- 
esting part  of  our  subject,  or  to 
point  out  how  the  arts  may  find 
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entrance  into  the  poor  man's  house 
and  cheer  the  cotter's  home.  We 
cannot,  however,  forego  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  passing  glance  at  the  pro- 
vision which  popular  arts  and  facile 
powers  of  production  have  made 
for  the  simple  adornment  of  the 
poor  man's  dwelling.  Art,  in  fact, 
like  literature,  finds  its  way  among 
all  classes,  even  the  most  humble. 
Cheap  prints,  which  in  their  taste 
and  moral  teaching  contrast  favour- 
ably with  dearer  pictorial  products 
of  last  century,  now  adorn  the  cot 
of  honest  poverty.  The  woodcuts 
in  '  The  British  Workman ;  are 
scarcely  unworthy  of  the  hand  of 
Bewick.  And  among  the  Scripture 
prints  published  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
are  compositions  taken  directly 
from  the  great  Italian  masters.  It 
were  a  descent  to  descant  on  the 
cheap  yet  pretty  paperhangings 
which  now  take  the  place  of  cold, 
blank  whitewash.  Equally  taste- 
ful and  easy  of  purchase  is  the 
common  earthenware  printed  in 
colours  which  make  cheerful  and 
gay  the  white  tablecloth.  And 
what  pleasure  the  peasant  in  all 
countries  takes  in  bright  colour  is 
well  known  ;  and  how  innate  is 
the  love  of  beauty,  the  presence  of 
flowers  tenderly  cultured  in  cot- 
tage windows  testifies.  The  moral 
of  the  whole  matter  was  forcibly 
clenched  by  the  late  Dr  Southwood 
Smith  as  follows  : — 

"  A  clean,  fresh,  and  well-ordered 
house  exercises  over  its  inmates  a  moral, 
no  less  than  a  physical  influence,  and 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  make  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  sober,  peaceable,  and 
considerate  of  the  feelings  and  happiness 
of  each  other  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace 
a  connection  between  habitual  feelings 
of  this  sort  and  the  formation  of  habits 
of  respect  for  property,  for  the  laws  in 
general,  and  even  for  those  higher  duties 
and  obligations  the  observance  of  which 
no  laws  can  enforce.  Whereas  a  filthy, 
squalid,  unwholesome  dwelling,  in  which 
none  of  the  decencies  common  to  society 
— even  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilisation 
— are  or  can  be  observed,  tends  to  make 
every  dweller  in  such  a  hovel  regardless 
of  the  feelings  and  happiness  of  each 


other,  selfish,  and  sensual.  And  the 
connection  is  obvious  between  the  con- 
stant indulgence  of  appetites  and  pas- 
sions of  this  class,  and  the  formation  of 
habits  of  idleness,  dishonesty,  debauch- 
ery, and  violence." 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  gentleman 
to  have  built,  purchased,  or  taken  a 
house  just  to  his  mind.  The  masons 
and  plasterers,  thank  goodness  !  are 
fairly  out.  On  looking  around  the 
empty,  bare  rooms,  probably  the 
first  question  that  arises  is,  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  walls,  the 
floors,  and  the  ceilings  ?  The  house, 
in  fact,  is  cold  and  naked,  and  the 
urgent  inquiry  is,  How  shall  it  be 
clothed?  The  bare,  hard  boards 
call  for  soft  covering  for  the  feet ; 
the  raw,  rough  walls  demand  colour 
and  decorative  detail  for  the  delight 
of  the  eye  and  the  sport  of  the 
fancy.  Many  are  the  means — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent — by  which 
these  desiderata  may  be  supplied. 
Ancient  practices  and  modern  appli- 
ances offer  to  the  newly-embarked 
housekeeper  abundant  choice  of 
methods  and  materials.  Ceilings 
may  be  painted,  floors  carpeted, 
walls  covered  with  tapestries,  pan  els, 
or  paper-hangings.  This,  "  the  fur- 
nishing" of  the  house,  we  reserve 
for  a  future  essay. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  a 
few  preliminary  considerations  may 
here  find  place.  As  a  legitimate 
conclusion  to  preceding  arguments, 
we  would  say,  let  the  furnishing  of 
a  house  be  commenced  and  carried 
out  on  the  safe  basis  of  some  de- 
fined principle.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  assert  that  each  room 
should  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a 
picture.  And  if  this  idea  could  be 
taken  as  a  guiding  principle,  the 
house  might  be  saved  from  much 
ordinary  confusion  and  error.  A 
room,  we  repeat,  may,  without 
violence  to  common  sense,  be  re- 
garded and  treated  as  a  picture. 
The  walls  are  the  background,  the 
ceiling  is  as  the  canopy  of  the  sky 
stretched  overhead,  the  furniture 
stands  as  groups  of  figures  in  the 
foreground.  And  the  broad  analogy 
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thus  indicated  may  be  carried 
even  into  details.  Thus  the  walls 
should  be  managed  actually  as  an 
artist  would  treat  the  background 
or  distance  of  his  landscape.  They 
should  be  made  to  retire  unobtru- 
sively; they  should — by  tone,  colour, 
light  and  shade — give  force,  relief, 
and  value  to  objects  which  rest  on 
the  ground  or  floor.  Specially  is 
it  the  office  of  wall-decorations,  as 
of  pictorial  distances,  to  bring  the 
entire  composition  into  unity  and 
repose,  so  that  neither  picture  nor 
room  be  scattered,  distracted,  or  dis- 
cordant in  its  general  effect.  Thus, 
again,  between  the  ceiling  of  a  room 
and  the  sky  of  a  picture  there  are 
obvious  relations ;  each  should  be 
suggestive  of  space,  altitude :  sel- 
dom is  it  permitted  for  either  to 
be  opaque  and  heavy,  or  so  solid 
that  a  head  might  be  broken  by 
contact  or  collision  ;  rather  make 
the  canopy  of  sky  or  ceiling  cir- 
cumambient as  air,  through  which 
a  wing  might  soar. 

Furthermore,  the  furniture  of  a 
room,  as  we  have  said,  should  be 
treated  as  figures  or  incidents  in  a 
general  pictorial  composition.  It 
is  truly  terrible  to  think  of  the 
egregious  errors  which  perpetually 
spring  from  the  oversight  of  this 
one  elementary  idea.  Thus  the 
colour,  form,  scale,  and  position  of 
furniture  in  a  room  become  posi- 
tively and  comparatively  wrong  or 
right  by  conformity  or  otherwise  to 
the  laws  of  analogy  here  implied. 
A  painter,  for  example,  considers 
whether,  having  regard  to  back- 
ground and  general  surroundings, 
he  shall  clothe  his  principal  figure 
in  blue,  red,  or  yellow ;  and  a  house- 
furnisher  will,  on  analogous  princi- 
ples, have  to  determine  the  drapery 
of  sofas  and  chairs.  Again,  an 
artist  looks  anxiously  to  the  forms 
and  lines  of  his  composition  ;  and 
so,  likewise,  the  designer  of  furni- 
ture should  study  harmony  of  com- 
position, should  secure  to  structure 
force  and  firmness  without  hard- 
ness or  angularity,  should  give  to 
ornament  elegance  without  that  ex- 


treme of  grace  which  too  often  de- 
generates into  debility.  A  house- 
decorator,  in  fact,  just  as  a  painter 
of  landscape  or  figures,  ought  not 
to  be  content  until  he  has  brought 
together  the  multitudinous  lines  of 
his  design  into  concerted  unity, — 
the  entire  composition  must  flow 
freely  and  pleasantly,  without  break 
or  dissonance. 

So,  likewise,  the  scale  of  furni- 
ture in  a  room  merits  no  less  consi- 
deration than  the  size  of  figures  in 
a  picture.  Scale  is  known  to  im- 
part grandeur,  state,  nobility  ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  giants  stalking 
through  a  house  or  across  a  land- 
scape are  apt  to  look  uncouth  and 
monstrous — they  usurp  an  incon- 
venient amount  of  space,  while 
they  dwarf  ordinary  dwellers  to 
pigmies.  Let  a  room,  then,  be  fur- 
nished with  an  eye  to  proportion, 
scale,  and  relative  keeping  among 
its  component  parts. 

Once  more,  this  argument  of  an- 
alogy between  the  putting  together 
of  a  picture  and  the  good  ordering 
of  a  room  may  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  place  or  situation  which 
articles  of  furniture,  standing  as 
figures  in  a  general  composition, 
shall  be  permitted  to  occupy.  The 
right  thing  in  the  right  place  is 
the  primary  law  of  composition,  as 
it  is  the  condition  of  good  order. 
Even  the  right  thing,  when  in  the 
wrong  place,  ceases  to  be  right,  and 
becomes  a  focus  of  error  and  confu- 
sion. And  the  mere  multitude  of 
goods  and  chattels  perpetually  man- 
ufactured and  put  on  show  were 
alone  sufficient  to  bewilder  and  be- 
guile the  coolest  and  most  discreet 
of  intellects.  In  a  single  morning 
a  lady  and  her  husband  may  run 
through  a  round  of  shops  crowded 
with  articles  more  than  sufficient 
for  decorating  and  furnishing  the 
entire  parish.  The  eye  will  be 
dazzled  and  distracted  by  endless 
displays  of  Turkish  carpets  and 
rugs,  tiles  of  Alhambra  patterns, 
marquetry  after  middle-age  man- 
ners, ancient  and  modern  tapestries, 
French  paper-hangings,  Japanese 
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wares,  figured  damasks,  painted 
panels,  slips  for  friezes  whereon 
dance  the  Hours,  soffits  for  ceilings 
around  which  Amorini  frisk  among 
garlands  or  float  upon  clouds.  And 
yet,  after  all,  the  purveyor  of  arts 
for  the  household  will  probably  have 
but  one  house  to  provide  for.  Now 
it  is  manifest  that  what  looks  ex- 
quisite in  the  shop  may  prove  little 
else  than  execrable  when  brought 
in  juxtaposition  with  different  sur- 
roundings at  home.  And  it  is  this 
very  want  of  forethought,  or  rather 
the  need  of  such  knowledge  as  a 
painter  brings  to  the  composition 
of  his  picture,  that  throws  the  ma- 
jority of  rooms  into  confusion. 
Now  what  would  an  artist  do 
under  the  ordinary  perplexity  of 
having  more  materials  on  hand 
than  can  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count ?  Why,  of  course,  he  would 
simply  choose  the  best  for  his  im- 
mediate purpose.  And  so  in  the 
furnishing  of  a  room,  selection,  or 
rather  perhaps  rejection,  is  obvi- 
ously the  one  thing  needful.  A 
painter  adapts  his  figures  to  the 
position  to  be  filled ;  he  studies 
how  best  to  strengthen  the  weak 
points  of  his  composition — to  en- 
liven what  is  dull,  to  people  what 
is  desolate.  And,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  single  well-studied  figure 
becomes  of  more  worth  than  a 
dozen  commonplace  creations 
thrown,  as  the  custom  is,  into 


showy  groups.  And  all  this  is 
equally  true  in  the  humbler  and 
easier  art  of  how  to  make  of  a  room 
a  picture.  In  a  house,  as  in  a  pic- 
ture, above  all  things  shun  crowded 
medleys  of  mediocre  or  common 
forms  as  you  would  the  unkempt 
rabble  of  democracy.  Strive  against 
scattered,  small,  trivial,  and  frivol- 
ous effects.  Even  a  mantelpiece 
may,  by  its  purposeless  and  silly 
baubles,  bespeak  a  childish  intel- 
lect. Space  remains  to  us  only  to 
again  impress  upon  the  reader  that 
each  portion  of  a  house  should,  as 
far  as  may  be,  receive  the  study  due 
to  each  component  part  in  a  de- 
liberate pictorial  composition.  In 
fine,  the  whole  problem  of  furnish- 
ing may  be  summed  up  in  the  three 
words — form,  colour,  composition 
— terms  known  by  every  painter  to 
comprise  the  whole  world  of  art. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  simply 
reiterate  the  comprehensive  truth, 
that  domestic  arts  of  decoration, 
however  multiplied,  scattered,  or 
disordered,  are  not  many  arts,  but 
one  art  united  under  common 
principles,  and  governed  by  broad 
generic  laws  ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
problem  here  discussed,  of  how  best 
to  decorate  and  furnish  a  dwelling, 
finds  a  solution  in  the  application 
to  domestic  uses  of  the  few  funda- 
mental principles  which  preside 
over  the  master  arts  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting. 
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TO    BE   FOLLOWED   BY    SPECIMENS    OF   A   NEW   TRANSLATION   OF   HIS    ODES. 


No  one  denies  that  there  are 
greater  poets  than  Horace;  and 
much  has  been  said  in  disparage- 
ment even  of  some  of  the  merits 
most  popularly  assigned  to  him,  by 
scholars  who  have,  nevertheless,  de- 
voted years  of  laborious  study  to 
the  correction  of  his  text  or  the 
elucidation  of  his  meaning.  But 
whatever  his  faults  or  deficiencies, 
he  has  remained  unexcelled  in 
that  special  gift  of  genius  which 
critics  define  by  the  name  of 
charm.  No  collection  of  small 
poems,  ancient  or  modern,  has  so 
universally  pleased  the  taste  of  all 
nations  as  Horace's  Odes,  or  been 
so  steadfastly  secure  from  all  the 
capricious  fluctuations  of  time  and 
fashion.  In  vain  have  critics  in- 
sisted on  the  superior  genius  evinc- 
ed in  the  scanty  relics  left  to  us  of 
the  Greek  lyrists,  and  even  on  the 
more  spontaneous  inspiration  which 
they  detect  in  the  exquisite  delicacy 
of  form  that  distinguishes  the  muse 
of  Catullus.  Horace  still  reigns  su- 
preme as  the  lyrical  singer  most  en- 
throned in  the  affections,  most  con- 
genial to  the  taste,  of  the  complex 
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multitude   of    students    in    every 
land  and  in  every  age. 

It  is  an  era  in  the  life  of  the 
schoolboy  when  he  first  commences 
his  acquaintance  with  Horace.  He 
gets  favourite  passages  by  heart 
with  a  pleasure  which  (Homer  alone 
excepted)  no  other  ancient  poet  in- 
spires. Throughout  life  the  lines 
so  learnt  remain  on  his  memory, 
rising  up  alike  in  gay  and  in  grave 
moments,  and  applying  themselves 
.  to  varieties  of  incident  and  circum- 
stance with  the  felicitous  supple- 
ness of  proverbs.  Perhaps  in  the 
interval  between  boyhood  and  ma- 
tured knowledge  of  the  world, 
the  attractive  influence  of  Horace 
is  suspended  in  favour  of  some 
bolder  poet  adventuring  far  be- 
yond the  range  of  his  temperate 
though  sunny  genius,  into  the  ex- 
tremes of  heated  passion  or  frigid 
metaphysics — 

"  Visere  gestiens 

Qua  parte  debacchentur  ignes, 

Qua  nebulae  pluviique  rores." 

But  as  men  advance  in  years  they 
again  return  to  Horace — again  feel 
the  young  delight  in  his  healthful 
2c 
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wisdom,  his  manly  sense,  his  ex- 
quisite combination  of  playful  irony 
and  cordial  earnestness.  They 
then  discover  in  him  innumerable 
beauties  before  unnoticed,  and 
now  enjoyed  the  more  for  their 
general  freedom  from  those  very 
efforts  at  intense  emotion  and  re- 
condite meaning  for  which,  in  the 
revolutionary  period  of  youth,  they 
admired  the  writers  who  appear 
to  them,  when  reason  and  fancy  ad- 
just their  equilibrium  in  the  sober 
judgment  of  maturer  years,  fever- 
ishly exaggerated  or  tediously  spec- 
ulative. That  the  charm  of  Horace 
is  thus  general  and  thus  imperish- 
able, is  a  proposition  which  needs 
no  proof.  It  is  more  interesting 
and  less  trite  to  attempt  to  analyse 
the  secrets  of  that  charm,  and  see 
how  far  the  attempt  may  suggest 
hints  of  art  to  the  numberless  writ- 
ers of  those  poems  which  aim  at 
the  title  of  lyrical  composition,  and 
are  either  the  trinkets  of  a  transi- 
tory fashion,  or  the  ornaments  of 
enduring  vogue,  according  as  they 
fail  or  succeed  in  concentrating  the 
rays  of  poetry  into  the  compactness 
and  solidity  of  imperishable  gems. 

The  first  peculiar  excellence  of 
Horace  is  in  his  personal  character 
and  temperament  rather  than  his 
intellectual  capacities  ;  it  is  in  his 
genial  humanity.  He  touches  us 
on  so  many  sides  of  our  common 
nature ;  he  has  sympathies  with 
such  infinite  varieties  of  men;  he  is 
so  equally  at  home  with  us  in  town 
and  country,  in  our  hours  of  mirth, 
in  our  moments  of  dejection.  Are 
we  poor  ]  he  invests  poverty  with 
a  cheerful  grace.  Are  we  rich  ?  he 
inculcates  moderation,  and  restrains 
us  from  purse-pride  with  the  kindli- 
ness of  a  spirit  free  from  asceticism, 
and  sensitive  to  the  true  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  His  very  defects 
and  weaknesses  of  character  serve 
to  increase  his  attraction  ;  he  is  not 
too  much  elevated  above  our  own 
erring  selves. 

Next  to  the  charm  of  his  hu- 
manity is  that  of  his  disposition 
towards  the  agreeable  aspects  of 


our  mortal  state.  He  invests  the 
virtues  of  patience  amidst  the  trials 
of  adversity  with  the  dignity  of  a 
serene  sweetness,  and  exalts  even 
the  frivolities  of  worldly  pleasure 
with  associations  of  heartfelt  friend- 
ship and  the  refinements  of  music 
and  song.  Garlands  entwined 
with  myrtle,  and  wine -cups  per- 
fumed with  nard,  seem  fit  emblems 
of  the  banqueter  who,  when  he  in- 
dulges his  Genius,  invokes  the  Muse 
and  invites  the  Grace.  With  this 
tender  humanity  and  with  this  plea- 
surable temperament  is  blended  a 
singular  manliness  of  sentiment.  In 
no  poet  can  be  found  lines  that  more 
rouse,  or  more  respond  to,  the  gene- 
rous impulse  of  youth  towards  for- 
titude and  courage,  sincerity  and 
honour,  devoted  patriotism,  the  su- 
periority of  mind  over  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  and  a  healthful 
reliance  on  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  one  divine  providential 
Power,  who  has  no  likeness  and 
no  second,  even  in  the  family  of 
Olympus. 

Though  at  times  he  speaks  as  the 
Epicurean,  at  other  times  as  the 
Stoic,  and  sometimes  as  both  in 
the  same  poem,  he  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  neither  school.  Out 
of  both  he  has  poetised  a  philo- 
sophy of  his  own,  which,  even  in 
its  inconsistencies,  establishes  a  har- 
mony with  our  own  inconsistent 
natures ;  for  most  men  are  to  this 
day  in  part  Epicurean,  in  part  Stoic. 
Horace  is  the  poet  of  Eclecticism. 

From  the  width  of  his  observa- 
tion, and  the  generalising  charac- 
ter of  his  reasoning  powers,  Horace 
is  more  emphatically  the  repre- 
sentative of  civilisation  than  any 
other  extant  lyrical  poet.  Though 
describing  the  manners  of  his  own 
time,  he  deals  in  types  and  pic- 
tures, sentiments  and  opinions,  in 
which  every  civilised  time  finds 
likeness  and  expression.  Hence 
men  of  the  world  claim  him  as  one 
of  their  order,  and  they  cheerfully 
accord  to  him  an  admiration  which 
they  scarcely  concede  to  any  other 
poet.  It  is  not  only  the  easy  good- 
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nature  of  his  philosophy,  and  his 
lively  wit,  that  secure  to  him  this 
distinction,  but  he  owes  much  also 
to  that  undefinable  air  of  good- 
breeding  which  is  independent  of 
all  conventional  fashions,  and  is 
recognised  in  every  society  where 
the  qualities  that  constitute  good- 
breeding  are  esteemed.  Catullus 
has  quite  as  much  wit,  and  is  at 
least  as  lax,  where  he  appears  in 
the  character  of  a  man  of  pleasure 
— Catullus  is  equally  intimate  with 
the  great  men  of  his  time,  and  in 
grace  of  diction  is  by  many  pre- 
ferred to  Horace  ;  yet  Catullus  has 
never  attained  to  the  same  orac- 
ular eminence  as  Horace  among 
men  of  the  world,  and  does  not, 
in  their  eyes,  command  the  same 
rank  in  that  high  class  of  gentle- 
men— thorough-bred  authors.  For 
if  we  rightly  interpret  genius  by 
ingenium — viz.,  the  inborn  spirit 
which  accommodates  all  conven- 
tional circumstances  around  it  to 
its  own  native  property  of  form 
and  growth — there  is  a  genius  of 
gentleman  as  there  is  a  genius  of 
poet.  That  which  his  countrymen 
called  urbanitas,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  provincial  narrowness  of 
mind  or  vulgarity  of  taste,  to  false 
finery  and  affected  pretence,  is  the 
essential  attribute  of  this  son  of 
the  Venusian  freedman.  And  with 
this  quality,  which  needs  for  bril- 
liant development  familiar  con- 
verse with  the  types  of  mind  form- 
ed by  a  polished  metropolis,  Horace 
preserves,  in  a  degree  unknown  to 
those  who,  like  Pope  and  Boileau, 
resemble  him  more  or  less  on  the 
town-bred  side  of  his  character, 
the  simple  delight  in  rural  nature, 
which  makes  him  the  favourite 
companion  of  those  whom  cool 
woodlands,  peopled  with  the  beings 
of  fable,  "  set  apart  from  the 
crowd."  He  might  be  as  familiar 
with  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the 
shades  of  Penshurst,  as  with  Lord 
Chesterfield  in  the  saloons  of  May- 
fair.  And  out  of  this  rare  com- 
bination of  practical  wisdom  and 
poetical  sentiment  there  grows  that 


noblest  part  of  his  moral  teaching 
which  is  distinct  from  schools  and 
sects,  and  touches  at  times  upon 
chords  more  spiritual  than  those 
who  do  not  look  below  the  surface 
would  readily  detect.  Hence,  in 
spite  of  his  occasional  sins,  he  has 
always  found  indulgent  favour 
with  the  clergy  of  every  Church. 
Among  the  dozen  books  which 
form  the  library  of  the  village  cure 
of  France,  Horace  is  sure  to  be 
one;  and  the  greatest  dignitaries 
of  our  own  Church  are  among  his 
most  sedulous  critics  and  his  warm- 
est panegyrists.  With  all  his  mel- 
ancholy conceptions  of  the  shad- 
ow-land beyond  the  grave,  and 
the  half-sportive,  half-pathetic  in- 
junction, therefore,  to  make  the 
most  of  the  passing  hour,  there  lies 
deep  within  his  heart  a  conscious- 
ness of  nobler  truths  which,  ever 
and  anon,  finds  impressive  utter- 
ance, suggesting  precepts  and  hint- 
ing consolations  that  elude  the  rod 
of  Mercury,  and  do  not  accompany 
the  dark  flock  to  the  shores  of  Styx: 

' '  Virtus  recludens  immeritis  mori 
Coelum  negata  tentat  iter  via." 

Thus  we  find  his  thoughts  inter- 
woven with  Milton's  later  medita- 
tions; and  Condorcet,  baffled  in 
aspirations  of  human  perfectibility 
on  earth,  dies  in  his  dungeon  with 
Horace  by  his  side,  open  at  the 
verse  which  says,  by  what  arts  of 
constancy  and  fortitude  in  mortal 
travail  Pollux  and  Hercules  at- 
tained to  the  citadels  of  light. 

It  is,  then,  mainly  to  this  large  and 
many-sided  nature  in  the  man  him- 
self that  Horace  owes  his  unrival- 
led popularity — a  popularity  which 
has  indeed  both  widened  in  its 
circle  and  deepened  in  its  degree  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  mo- 
dern civilisation.  And  as  the  pop- 
ularity is  thus  so  much  derived 
from  the  qualities  in  which  the 
man  establishes  friendly  intimacy 
with  all  ranks  of  his  species,  so  it 
is  accompanied  with  that  degree  of 
personal  affection  which  few  writ- 
ers have  the  happiness  to  inspire. 
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We  give  willing  ear  to  the  praise 
of  his  merits,  and  feel  a  certain  dis-_ 
pleasure  at  the  criticisms  which 
appear  harshly  to  qualify  and  re- 
strict them;  we  are  indulgent  to 
his  faults,  and  rejoice  when  the 
diligent  research  and  kindly  enthu- 
siasm of  German  scholars  redeem 
his  good  name  from  any  aspersions 
that  had  been  too  lightly  credited. 
It  pleases  us  to  think  that  most, 
perhaps  all,  among  his  erotic  poems 
which  had  left  upon  our  minds  a 
painful  impression,  and  which  a 
decorous  translator  shuns,  are  no 
genuine  expressions  of  the  poet's 
own  sentiment  or  taste,  but  merely 
a  Roman  artist's  translation  or 
paraphrase  from  the  Greek  ori- 
ginals.* We  readily  grant  the  ab- 
surdity of  any  imputation  upon  the 
personal  courage  of  Brutus's  young 
officer,  founded  upon  the  modest 
confession,  that  on  the  fatal  field 
of  Philippi,  when  those  who  most 
vaunted  their  valour  fled  in  panic 
or  bit  the  dust,  he  too  had  left  his 
shield  not  too  valiantly  behind 
him;  he  who,  in  the  same  poem, 
addressed  to  a  brother  soldier,  tells 
us  that  he  had  gone  through  the 
worst  extremities  in  that  bloody 
war.  For  those  panegyrics  on 
Augustus  which,  in  our  young  days, 
we  regarded  as  a  renegade  flattery 
bestowed  upon  a  man  who  had  de- 
stroyed the  political  liberties  for 
which  the  poet  had  fought,  we 
accept  the  rational  excuses  which 
are  suggested  by  our  own  maturer 
knowledge  of  life  and  of  the  grate- 
ful human  heart,  and  our  pro- 
founder  acquaintance  with  the 
events  and  circumstances  of  the  age. 
We  see  in  the  poems  themselves, 
when  fairly  examined,  with  what 


evident  sincerity  Horace  vindicates 
his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a 
prince  whom  he  identifies  with  the 
establishment  of  safety  to  property 
and  life,  with  the  restoration  of 
arts  and  letters,  with  the  reform  of 
manners  and  the  amelioration  of 
laws.  We  can  understand  with 
what  genuine  horror  a  patriot  so 
humane  must  have  regarded  the 
fratricide  of  intestine  wars,  and 
with  what  honest  gratitude  so  ar- 
dent a  lover  of  repose  and  peace 
would  have  exclaimed, 

"  Custode  rerum  Caesare  non  furor 
Civilis  aut  vis  exiget  otium." 

If  to  the  rule  of  one  man  this 
blessed  change  was  to  be  ascribed, 
and  if  public  opinion  so  grate- 
fully endorsed  that  assumption, 
that  the  people  themselves  placed 
their  ruler  in  the  order  of  Di- 
vinities— it  scarcely  needs  even  an 
excuse  for  the  poet  that  he  joined 
in  the  general  apotheosis  of  the 
great  prince,  who  to  him  was 
the  benignant  protector  and  the 
sympathising  friend.  What  has 
passed  in  our  own  time  in  France 
renders  more  clear  to  us  the 
general  state  of  feeling  in  Rome. 
When  the  population  have  once 
tasted  the  security  of  established 
order,  and,  with  terrified  remem- 
brance of  the  bloodshed  and  havoc 
of  a  previous  anarchy,  felt  the  old 
liberty  rather  voluntarily  slip  than 
be  violently  wrenched  from  their 
hands,  a  benevolent  autocracy 
that  consults  the  public  opinion 
which  installs  it,  seems  a  blessing 
to  the  many,  and  is  accepted  as  a 
necessity  by  the  few.  And  if  the 
professed  statesmen  and  political 
thinkers  of  the  time — the  Pollios 


*  The  opinion  at  which  most  Horatian  scholars  have  now  arrived  is  well  express- 
ed by  Estre  in  his  judicious  and  invaluable  work,  '  Horatiana  Prosopographeia': — 
*'  Credo  Horatium  prorsus  abstinuisse  a  puerorum  amoribus,  etiainsi  ipse,  jocans, 
aliter  de  se  profiteatur.  Distabant,  si  quid  judico,  Horatii  tern  pore,  puerorum 
amores  tantum  a  persona  sancti  castique  viri  quantum  libera  venus  nostris  tem- 
poribus  abest.  Novi  autem  hodie  quoque,  quis  ignorat,  juvenes  virosque  vel  cas- 
tissimos  et  sanctissimos,  inter  amicos,  animi  causa,  ita  jocantes,  quasi  liberam  ve- 
nerem  ardentissime  sectarentur.  Nee  Libri  iv.  carm.  1,  euro,  scriptum,  uti  egregie 
observavit  Lessingius,  post  legem  Juliam  latam  de  pudicitia  quum  nemo  amplius 
amorem  in  puerum  palam  celebrare  ausus  fuisset." — Horat.  Pros.,  p.  524. 
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and  the  Messalas,  the  most  eminent 
partisans  of  M.  Antony,  the  noblest 
companions  of  Brutus — acquiesced, 
with  the  more  courtly  and  consist- 
ent Maecenas,  in  the  established 
government  of  Augustus,  it  would 
indeed  be  no  reproach  to  a  man 
whose  mind  habitually  shunned 
gloomy  anticipations  of  the  distant 
future,  that  he  could  not  foresee  the 
terrible  degeneration  of  manners 
and  the  military  despotism  which 
were  destined  to  grow  out  of  the 
clement  autocracy  of  that  accom- 
plished prince  who  had  won  the 
title  of  "  father  of  his  country," 
and  who  might  be  seen  on  summer 
evenings  angling  in  the  Tiber,  or 
stretched  upon  its  banks  amidst 
a  ring  of  laughing  children,  with 
whom  the  Emperor  whose  word 
gave  law  to  the  Indian  and  the 
Mede  was  playing  with  nuts  and 
pebbles. 

What  Horace  was  as  man,  can, 
however,  furnish  but  little  aid  to 
those  who  desire  to  rival  him  as 
poet  (and  let  every  schoolboy  who 
writes  his  first  song  to  Mary  or  the 
Moon  aim  at  the  highest ;  nothing 
is  too  arduous  for  mortal  on  the 
sunny  side  of  twenty)— little  aid, 
indeed,  except  as  it  may  serve  to 
show  how  far  a  genial  and  cordial 
temperament,  an  independent  and 
manly  spirit,  and  a  fellowship  with 
mankind  in  their  ordinary  pursuits 
and  tastes,  contribute  to  the  culture 
and  amenities  of  the  poet  who 
would  make  his  monument  more 
lasting  than  bronze  and  more  lofty 
than  the  pyramids.  But  in  Hor- 
ace, as  artist,  we  may  perhaps,  on 
close  examination,  discover  some 
peculiarities  of  conception  and 
form  sufficiently  marked  and  per- 
vasive to  evince  that  with  him  they 
were  rules  of  art ;  so  successful 
as  to  make  them  worthy  of  study, 
and  hitherto  so  little  noticed,  even 
by  his  most  elaborate  critics,  as  to 
justify  our  attempt  to  render  them 
more  generally  intelligible  and  in- 
structive. 

In  what  we  are  about  to  say  on 
this  head,  we  confine  our  remarks 


to  the  short  lyrical  pieces  to  which 
commentators  after  his  time  gave 
the  name  of  Odes,  and  on  which  his 
eminence  as  a  poet  must  mainly  rely. 
Whatever  merit  be  ascribed  to  his 
Satires,  it  is  scarcely  in  the  power 
of  genius  to  raise  satire  to  an  ele- 
vated rank  in  poetry.  Satire,  in- 
deed, is  the  antipodes  of  poetry  in 
its  essence  and  its  mission.  Satire 
always  tends  to  dwarf,  and  it  cannot 
fail  to  caricature ;  but  poetry  does 
nothing  if  it  does  not  tend  to  en- 
large and  exalt,  and  if  it  does  not 
seek  rather  to  beautify  than  deform. 
And  though  such  didactic  and 
moralising  vein  as  belongs  to  the 
Epistles  of  Horace  be  in  itself  much 
higher  than  satire,  and  in  him  has 
graces  of  style  that,  with  his  usual 
consummate  taste,  he  rejects  for 
satire,  which  he  regards  but  as  a 
rhythmical  prose,  still,  the  higher 
atmosphere  in  which  the  genius 
of  lyrical  song  buoys  and  disports 
itself  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
that  didactic  form  of  poetry  which 
"walks  highest  but  not  flies." 
Hegel,  in  his  luminous  classifica- 
tion of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry, 
has  perhaps  somewhat  too  sharply 
drawn  the  line  between  its  several 
degrees  of  rank ;  yet  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  rudimentary 
principles  of  criticism  must  ac- 
knowledge that  just  as  it  requires 
a  larger  combination  of  very  rare 
gifts  to  write  an  epic  or  a  drama 
which  the  judgment  of  ages  allows 
to  be  really  great,  than  to  write 
a  lyrical  poem,  so  it  demands  a 
much  finer  combination  of  some 
of  the  rarest  of  those  rare  gifts 
to  write  a  lyrical  poem  which  be- 
comes the  song  of  all  times  and 
nations,  than  to  write  a  brilliant 
sarcasm  upon  human  infirmities,  or 
an  elegant  lecture  in  the  style  of 
an  Epistle.  These  last  require  but 
talents,  however  great,  which  are 
more  or  less  within  the  province  of 
prose  writers.  The  novel  of  'Gil 
Bias'  or  the  Essays  of  Montaigne 
evince  qualities  of  genius  equal  at 
least  to  those  displayed  in  Horace's 
Satires  and  Epistles.  But  if  you 
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were  to  multiply  Lesages  and  Mon- 
taignes  ad  infinitum,  they  could  not 
accomplish  a  single  one  of  Horace's 
nobler  odes. 

Now,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
us  in  examining  the  secrets  of 
Horace's  art  in  lyrical  poetry — and 
which  we  venture  humbly  to  think 
it  would  be  well  for  modern  lyrists 
to  study — is  his  terseness.  Terse- 
ness is  one  of  the  surest  proofs  of 
painstaking.  Nothing  was  ever  more 
truthful  in  art  than  the  well-known 
reply  of  the  writer  to  the  friendly 
critic,  who  said,  "  You  are  too 
prolix:"  "I  had  not  time  to  be 
shorter." 

We  know  from  Horace  himself 
that  he  bestowed  upon  his  artist- 
work  an  artist's  labour — "  Operosa 
carmina  fingo."  He  seems  to  have 
so  meditated  upon  the  subject  he 
chooses  as  to  be  able  to  grasp  it 
readily.  There  is  no  wandering 
after  ideas — no  seeking  to  prolong 
and  over-adorn  the  main  purpose 
for  which  he  writes.  If  it  be  but 
a  votive  inscription  to  Diana,  in 
which  he  dedicates  a  tree  to  her, 
he  does  not  let  his  command  of 
language  carry  him  beyond  the 
simple  idea  he  desires  to  express. 
He  seems  always  to  consider  that 
he  is  addressing  a  very  civilised 
and  a  very  impatient  audience, 
which  has  other  occupations  in  life 
besides  that  of  reading  verses  ;  and 
nothing  in  him  is  more  remarkable 
than  his  study  not  to  be  tedious. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  to  this  desire 
that  some  of  his  shortcomings  up 
to  the  mark  which  very  poeti- 
cal critics  would  assign  to  lyrical 
rapture  are  to  be  ascribed ;  but  it 
is  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 

The  next  and  much  more  import- 
ant characteristic  of  Horace  as  a 
lyrical  artist  is  commonly  exhibited 
in  his  grander  odes,  and  often  in 
his  lighter  ones  ;  and  to  this  we 
do  not  know  if  we  can  give  a  more 
expressive  word  than  picturesque- 
ness.  His  imagination,  in  his  Odes, 
predominates  over  all  his  other 
qualities,  great  as  those  other  quali- 
ties are  ;  and  that  which  he  im- 


ages being  clear  to  himself,  he 
contrives  in  very  few  words  to 
render  it  distinct  and  vivid  to  the 
reader.  When  Lydia  is  entreated 
not  to  spoil  Sybaris ;  by  enumerating 
the  very  sports  for  which  her  lover 
has  lost  taste,  he  brings  before  us  the 
whole  picture  of  an  athletic  young 
Koman  noble — his  achievements  in 
horsemanship,  swimming,  gymnas- 
tics ;  when,  in  the  next  ode,  he  calls 
on  the  Feastmaster  to  heap  up  the 
faggots,  and  bring  out  the  wine,  and 
enjoy  his  youth  while  he  may,  he 
slides  into  a  totally  different  pic- 
ture. Here  it  is  the  young  Roman 
idler,  by  whom  only  the  mornings 
are  devoted  to  the  Campus  Martius, 
the  afternoons  to  the  public  lounge, 
the  twilights  to  amorous  assigna- 
tions ;  and  the  whole  closes  still 
with  a  picture,  the  girl  hiding  her- 
self within  the  threshold,  and  be- 
trayed by  her  laugh,  while  the  lover 
rushes  in  and  snatches  away  the 
love-token  from  the  not  o'er-reluc- 
tant  finger.  When  he  invites  Tyn- 
daris  to  his  villa,  the  spot  is  brought 
before  the  eye :  the  she-goats  brows- 
ing amid  the  arbute  and  wild 
thyme ;  the  pebbly  slopes  of  Us- 
tica ;  the  green  nook  sheltered 
from  the  dog-star ;  the  noonday 
entertainment  j  the  light  wines 
and  the  lute.  The  place  and  the 
figures  are  before  us  as  clearly  as  if 
on  the  canvass  of  a  painter.  He 
would  tell  you  that  he  is  marked 
from  childhood  for  the  destiny  of 
poet ;  and  he  charms  the  eye  with 
the  picture  of  the  truant  infant 
asleep  on  the  wild  mountain -side, 
safe  from  the  bear  and  the  adder, 
while  the  doves  cover  him  with 
leaves. 

With  a  rarer  and  higher  attri- 
bute of  art  Horace  introduces  the 
dramatic  element  very  largely  and 
prominently  into  his  lyrics.  His 
picture  becomes  a  scene.  His 
ideas  take  life  and  form  as  persona- 
tions. Does  he  wish  to  dissuade 
his  countrymen  from  the  notion 
of  transferring  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Rome  to  Asia,  or  per- 
haps, rather,  from  some  large  emi- 
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gration  and  military  settlement  in 
the  East  1  He  calls  up  the  image 
of  the  Founder  of  Kome  borne  back 
to  heaven  in  the  chariot  of  Mars  ; 
ranges  the  gods  in  council  on  Olym- 
pus ;  and  puts  into  the  lips  of  Juno 
the  warning  which  he  desires  to 
convey.  Does  he  seek  to  discour- 
age popular  impatience  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Parthian  prisoners — 
viz.,  the  soldiers  of  Crassus  who 
had  settled  and  married  in  the  land 
of  the  conqueror  1  He  evokes  the 
great  form  of  Regulus  urging  the 
Senate  to  refuse  to  ransom  the 
Roman  captives  taken  by  Carth- 
age— places  him  as  on  a  visible 
stage  —  utters  his  language,  de- 
scribes his  looks,  and  shows  him 
departing  to  face  the  tormentors, 
satisfied  and  serene.  Would  he 
console  a  girl  for  the  absence  of  her 
lover,  and  hint  to  herself  a  friendly 
caution  against  an  insidious  gal- 
lant 1  In  eight  short  stanzas  he 
condenses  a  whole  drama  in  person- 
ages and  plot.  Does  he  paint  the 
reconciliation  of  two  jealous  lovers'? 
He  makes  them  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  and  their  brief  dialogue 
is  among  the  most  delightful  of 
comedies.  Would  he  tell  us  that 
he  is  going  to  sup  with  convivial 
friends  1  He  suddenly  transports  us 
into  the  midst  of  the  scene,  regu- 
lates the  toasts,  calls  for  the  flowers 
and  music,  babbles  out  his  loves. 
The  scene  lives. 

Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  in- 
numerable instances  of  this  art  of 
picture  and  of  drama,  so  sedulously 
cultivated  by  Horace,  we  will  only 
observe  that  the  numerous  imita- 
tions of  Horace  have  failed  to  emu- 
late this  the  most  salient  charac- 
teristic of  his  charm  in  construction ; 
and  that  even  his  numerous  com- 
mentators have  but  slightly  noticed 
it — nay,  have  even  censured  as  a 
desultory  episode,  that  which,  ac- 
cording to  Horace's  system  of  treat- 
ing his  subject,  is  the  substance 
of  the  poem  itself.  For  the  com- 
mencing stanzas  sometimes  only 
serve  as  a  frame  to  the  picture 
which  he  intends  to  paint,  or  a  pro- 


logue to  the  scene  which  he  pro- 
poses to  dramatise. 

Thus,  he  begins  a  poem  by  an 
invocation  to  Mercury  and  the  lyre 
to  teach  him  a  strain  that  may 
soften  the  coy  heart  of  a  young 
girl ;  passes  rapidly  to  the  effect 
of  music  even  upon  the  phantoms 
in  the  shades  below ;  the  Danaides 
rest  their  urn,  and  then,  as  if  the 
image  of  the  Danaides  spontaneous- 
ly and  suddenly  suggested  the  idea, 
he  places  on  the  scene  the  sister  mur- 
deresses at  night  slaughtering  their 
bridegrooms — and  the  image  of 
Hypermnestra,  the*sole  gentle  and 
tender  one,  waking  her  lord  and 
urging  him  to  fly. 

So  again,  when  his  lady  friend, 
Galatea,  is  about  to  undertake  a 
voyage,  he  begins  by  a  playful 
irony  about  omens,  hastens  to 
the  reality  of  stormy  seas — and  sud- 
denly we  have  the  picture  of  Europa 
borne  from  the  field-flowers  to  the 
midst  of  the  ocean.  We  behold  her 
forlorn  and  alone  on  the  shores  of 
Crete — hearken  to  the  burst  of  her 
despair  and  repentance  —  and  see 
the  drama  conclude  with  the  con- 
solatory appearance  of  Venus  and 
Cupid  with  his  loosened  bow.  To 
some  commentators,  we  say,  these 
vivid  presentations  of  dramatic 
imagery  have  appeared  exotic  to  the 
poem  —  episodes  and  interludes. 
But  the  more  they  are  examined  as 
illustrative  of  Horace's  peculiar  cul- 
ture of  lyric  art,  the  more  (in  this  re- 
spect not  unimitative  of  Pindar)  they 
stand  out  as  the  body  of  his  piece, 
and  the  developed  completion  of 
his  purpose.  Take  them  away,  and 
the  poems  themselves  would  shrink 
into  elegant  vers  d' occasion.  Horace, 
in  a  word,  generally  studies  to  se- 
cure to  each  of  his  finer  and  more 
careful  poems,  however  brief  it  be, 
that  which  play-writers  call  "  a 
backbone."  And  even  where  he 
does  not  obtain  this  through  direct 
and  elaborate  picture  or  dramatic 
effect  and  interest,  he  achieves  it 
perhaps  in  a  single  stanza,  embody- 
ing some  striking  truth  or  maxim 
of  popular  application,  expressed 
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with  a  terseness  so  happy,  that  all 
times  and  all  nations  adopt  it  as  a 
proverb. 

We  see,  then,  how  much  of  his 
art  in  construction  depends  on  his 
lavish  employ  of  picture  and  drama 
— how  much  on  compression  and 
brevity.  We  must  next  notice,  as 
constituent  elements  of  Horace's 
peculiar  charm,  his  employment  of 
playful  irony,  and  the  rapidity  of 
his  transitions  from  sportive  to 
earnest,  earnest  to  sportive ;  so 
that,  perhaps,  no  poet  more  avails 
himself  of  the  effect  of  "  surprise  " 
— yet  the  surprise  is  not  coarse  and 
glaring,  but  for  the  most  part 
singularly  subdued  and  delicate — 
arising  sometimes  from  a  single 
phrase,  a  single  word.  He  has  thus, 
in  his  lyrics,  more  of  that  combina- 
tion of  tragic  and  comic  elements  to 
which  the  critics  of  a  former  age 
objected  in  Shakespeare,  than  per- 
haps any  poet  extant  except  Shake- 
speare himself.  The  consideration 
of  this  admirably  artistic  fidelity 
to  the  mingled  yarn  of  life,  leads 
us  on  to  the  notice  of  Horatian 
style  and  diction. 

The  character  of  the  audience  he 
more  'immediately  addresses  will 
naturally  have  a  certain  effect  on 
the  style  of  an  author,  and  an 
effect  great  in  proportion  to  his  prac- 
tical good  sense  and  good  taste.  No 
man  possessed  of  what  the  French 
call  savoir  vivre,  employs  exactly 
the  same  style  even  in  extempore 
discourse,  whether  he  address  a 
select  audience  of  scholars  or  a 
miscellaneous  popular  assembly. 
The  readers  for  whom  Horace  more 
immediately  wrote  were  the  polite 
and  intellectual  circles  of  Rome, 
wherein  a  large  proportion  were 
too  busy,  and  a  large  proportion 
too  idle,  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
diverted  very  far,  or  for  long  at  a 
stretch,  into  poetic  regions,  whe- 
ther of  thought  or  diction,  remote 
from  their  ordinary  topics  and 
habitual  language.  Horace  does 
not,  therefore,  in  the  larger  number 
of  songs  composed — some  to  be  pop- 
ularly sung  and  all  to  be  popularly 


read — build  up  a  poetic  language 
distinct  from  that  of  conversation. 
On  the  contrary,  with  some  strik- 
ing exceptions,  where  the  occasion 
is  unusually  solemn,  he  starts  from 
the  conversational  tone,  seeks  to 
familiarise  himself  winningly  with 
his  readers,  and  leads  them  on  to 
loftier  sentiment,  uttered  in  more 
noble  eloquence — just  as  an  orator, 
beginning  very  simply,  leads  on 
the  assembly  he  addresses.  And 
possibly  Horace's  manner  in  this 
respect — which,  though  in  a  less 
marked  degree,  is  also  that  of 
Catullus  in  most  of  the  few  purely 
lyrical  compositions  the  latter  has 
left  to  us — may  be  traced  to  the 
influence  which  oratory  exercised 
over  the  generation  born  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Republic.  For  in 
the  age  of  Cicero  and  Hortensius  it 
may  be  said  that  the  genius  of  the 
Roman  language  developed  itself 
rather  in  the  beauties  which  belong 
to  oratory  than  those  which  lie 
more  hidden  from  popular  appre- 
ciation in  the  dells  and  bosks  of 
song. 

And  as  the  study  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory  formed  an  essential  part 
of  education  among  the  Roman 
youths  contemporary  with  Horace, 
so  that  study  would  unconsciously 
mould  the  taste  of  the  poet  in  his 
selection  and  arrangement  of  ver- 
bal decorations.  Be  the  cause 
what  it  may,  nothing  is  more 
noticeable  in  Horace's  style  than 
its  usual  conformity  with  oratorical 
art,  its  easy  familiarisation  with 
the  minds  addressed,  its  avoidance 
of  over-floridity  and  recondite  mys- 
ticism, and  its  reliance  for  effects 
that  are  to  fascinate  the  imagina- 
tion, touch  the  heart,  rouse  the 
soul,  upon  something  more  than 
the  delicacies  of  poetic  form.  His 
reliance,  in  short,  is  upon  the  sen- 
timent, the  idea,  which  the  glow 
of  expression  animates  and  illumes. 
Thus,  that  curiosa  felicitas  verborum 
justly  ascribed  to  Horace,  has  so 
much  of  the  masculine,  oratorical 
character — so  unites  a  hardy  and 
compact  simplicity  of  phrase  with 
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a  sentiment  which  itself  has  the 
nobleness  or  grace  of  poetry  (as 
oratorical  expression  of  the  highest 
degree  always  has) — that  of  all  an- 
cient poets  Horace  is  the  one  who 
most  furnishes  the  public  speaker 
with  quotations  sure  of  striking 
effect  in  any  public  assembly  to 
which  the  Latin  language  is  famil- 
iar. We  will  here  take  one  example 
among  many.  Mr  Pitt  is  said  never 
to  have  more  carried  away  the  ap- 
plause of  the  House  of  Commons 
than  when,  likening  England, — 
then  engaged  in  a  war  tasking  all 
her  resources, — to  that  image  of 
Rome  which  Horace  has  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  Hannibal — he  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrse  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  darnna,  per  csedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro." 

Now,  this  passage,  when  critically 
examined,  does  not  owe  its  unmis- 
takable poetry  to  any  form  of 
words,  any  startling  epithet,  inad- 
missible in  prose,  but  to  an  illustra- 
tion at  once  very  noble  and  yet 
very  simple;  and,  in  rapidity  of 
force,  in  the  development  and  com- 
pletion of  the  idea,  so  akin  to  ora- 
tory, that  an  impassioned  speaker 
who  had  his  audience  in  his  hands 
might  have  uttered  the  substance 
of  it  in  prose. 

We  may  perhaps  enable  the 
general  reader  to  comprehend  more 
clearly  what  we  mean  by  Horace's 
art  in  diction,  as  starting  from  the 
conversational  tone,  and,  save  on 
rare  occasions,  avoiding  a  style  an- 
tagonistic to  prose,  by  a  reference 
to  the  two  loveliest,  most  elabo- 
rate, and  most  perfect  lyrics  in  our 
own  language  —  '  L' Allegro  '  and 
'  II  Penseroso.'  In  these  odes  Mil- 
ton takes  for  representation  the 
two  types  of  temperament  under 
which  mankind  are  more  or  less 


di visibly  ranged — viz.,  the  cheerful 
and  the  pensive.  But  he  treats 
these  two  common  varieties  of  all 
our  race  as  a  poet,  of  a  singularly 
unique  temperament  himself,  ad- 
dressing that  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  who  are  poeti- 
cally cheerful  or  poetically  pensive. 
And  in  so  addressing  them  his  lan- 
guage is  throughout  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  prose ;  it  is  like  most  of 
his  youthful  poems,  the  very  quin- 
tessence of  poetic  fancy,  both  in 
imagery  and  expression.  Per- 
fectly truthful  in  itself,  the  poetry 
in  these  masterpieces  is  still  not 
of  that  kind  of  truthfulness 
which  comes  home  to  all  men's 
business  and  bosoms.  Like  his 
own  soul,  it  is  "  a  star,  and  dwells 
apart."  We  doubt  whether  Horace, 
in  his  very  finest  odes,  ever,  in  his 
maturest  age,  wrote  anything  so 
exquisitely  poetical,  regarded  as 
pure  poetry  addressed  to  poets,  as 
these  two  lyrics  written  by  Milton 
in  his  youth.  But  then  the  dif- 
ference between  them  and  Hor- 
ace's Odes  is,  that  out  of  England 
the  former  are  little  known  — 
certainly  not  appreciated.*  Their 
beauty  of  form  is  so  delicate,  that 
it  is  only  the  eye  of  a  native  that 
can  detect  it — their  truthfulness  to 
nature  so  limited  to  a  circumscribed 
range  of  mind,  that,  even  in  Eng- 
land, neither  the  mirthful  nor  the 
melancholy  man,  unless  he  be  a 
poet  or  a  student,  recognises  in 
either  poem  his  own  favourite  tastes 
and  pleasures.  But  where  Horace 
describes  men's  pleasures,  every 
man  finds  something  of  himself; 
the  familiar  kindliness  of  his  lan- 
guage impresses  its  poetry  upon 
those  who  have  no  pretension 
to  be  poets.  Had  Horace  writ- 
ten with  equal  length  and  with 
equal  care  an  '  Allegro  '  and  a 
*  Penseroso,'  not  only  the  poet  and 


*  It  may  be  said  in  answer  to  this,  that  on  the  Continent  Latin  is  more  read 
than  English.  True  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  those  English  poets  who  address 
themselves  to  a  cosmopolitan  audience,  as  Shakespeare,  and  I  may  add  Byron, 
being  as  well  appreciated  on  the  Continent  as  any  Latin  author  is ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  even  in  England  there  be  as  many  readers  of  poetry  familiar  with  '  L' Alle- 
gro '  and  '  II  Penseroso '  as  there  are  with  the  Odes  of  Horace. 
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the  student,  not  only  the  man  of 
sentiment  and  reflection,  but  all 
varieties  in  our  common  family — 
the  young  lover,  the  ambitious 
schemer,  the  man  of  pleasure,  the 
country  yeoman,  the  city  clerk, 
even  the  rural  labourer  —  would 
have  found  lines  in  which  he  saw 
himself  as  in  a  mirror. 

Thus,  then,  Horace's  curious 
felicity  of  wording  is  for  the  most 
part  free  from  any  sustained  at- 
tempt at  a  language  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  conversation ; 
and  for  that  very  reason  its  beauties 
of  poetical  expression  both  please 
and  strike  the  more,  because  they 
have  more  the  air  of  those  spon- 
taneous flashes  of  genius  which 
delight  us  in  a  great  orator  or  a 
brilliant  talker. 

I  cannot  pass  by  without  com- 
ment a  characteristic  of  Horace's 
"  form"  in  lyrical  poetry,  which  is 
too  striking  to  escape  the  notice  of 
any  ordinary  critic  ;  but  no  critic 
has  attempted  satisfactorily  to  de- 
fine the  principles  of  art  to  which 
its  peculiar  fascination  maybe  trac- 
ed. It  is  in  the  choice  of  epithets 
derived  from  proper  names,  or 
rather  the  names  of  places,  by  which 
"  generals  "  are  individualised  into 
"  particulars."  The  sea  is  not  the 
sea  in  general — it  is  the  Hadrian,  or 
the  Myrtoan,  or  the  Caspian  sea  ; 
the  ship  is  not  a  ship  in  general — it 
is  the  Cyprian  or  the  Bithynian 
ship  ;  the  oaks,  which  are  not  al- 
ways shaken  by  the  blast,  are  not 
the  oaks  in  general — they  are  the 
oaks  upon  Garganus ;  the  ilex, 
which  thrives  by  being  pruned,  is 
not  an  ilex  in  general — it  is  the  ilex 
upon  Algidus ;  and  so  forth,  through 
innumerable  instances.  That  in 
this  peculiarity  there  is  a  charm  to 
the  ear  and  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
no  one  acquainted  with  Horace  will 
deny.  But  whence  that  charm  1 
Partly  because  it  gives  that  kind  of 
individuality  which  belongs  to  per- 
sonation— it  takes  the  object  out 
of  a  boundless  commonplace,  and 
rivets  the  attention  on  a  more  fixed 
and  definite  image  j  but  principally 


because,  while  it  thus  limits  the 
idea  on  the  prosaic  side  of  the  ob- 
ject, it  enlarges  its  scope  by  many 
vague  and  subtle  associations  on 
the  poetic  side.  When  a  proper 
name  is  thus  used — a  proper  name 
suggesting  of  itself  almost  insensibly 
to  the  mind  the  poetic  associations 
which  belong  to  the  name — the 
idea  is  enlarged  from  a  simple  to 
a  complex  idea,  adorned  with  de- 
licate enrichments,  and  opening 
into  many  dim  recesses  of  imagina- 
tion. The  keel  of  a  ship  suggests 
only  a  keel ;  but  the  Cyprian  keel 
connects  itself  with  dreamy  recol- 
lections of  all  the  lovely  myths 
about  Cyprus.  The  ilex  unparticu- 
larised  may  be  but  an  ilex  by  a 
dusty  roadside,  or  in  the  grounds 
of  a  citizen's  villa ;  but  the  ilex  of 
Algidus  evokes,  as  an  accompany- 
ing image,  the  haunted  mountain- 
top  sacred  to  Diana.  Hence  the 
frequent  recourse  to  poetic  proper 
names  among  artistic  poets,  and  to 
which  the  verse  of  Milton  is  so 
largely  indebted  for  the  delight  it 
occasions,  not  more  by  melodious 
sounds  than  by  complex  associa- 
tions. 

Walter  Scott  owes  much  of  the 
animation  of  his  lyrical  narra- 
tives to  his  frequent  use  of  proper 
names  in  scenery  connected  with 
historic  association  or  romantic 
legend ;  and  Macaulay's  Roman 
Lays  push  the  use  of  them  almost 
to  too  evidently  artificial  an  ex- 
treme, savouring  a  little  over- 
much of  elaborate  learning  and 
perceptible  imitation.  But  the 
study  of  so  exquisite  a  beauty  in 
lyrical  composition  may  be  safely 
commended  to  modern  poets.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Horace  has  little  or 
nothing  of  it  in  the  Epodes  (his 
earliest  published  poems,  except 
the  first  book  of  the  Satires).  Per- 
haps he  thought  it  more  especi- 
ally appropriate  to  purely  lyrical 
composition,  such  as  the  Odes, 
than  to  the  Epodes,  which  are 
not  lyrical  in  form,  and,  with  one 
exception,  Epode  xiii.,  are  but 
partially  lyrical  in  spirit.  For  it 
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might  be  wrong  to  infer  that  it 
only  occurred  to  him  in  the  riper 
practice  of  his  general  art  as  poet, 
since  some  of  the  Odes  in  which  it 
is  found,  though  not  published  till 
after  the  Epodes,  must  have  been 
composed  within  the  period  to 
which  the  latter  are  assigned. 

The  defects  or  shortcomings  of 
Horace  as  a  poet  are,  like  those 
of  all  original  writers,  intimately 
connected  with  his  peculiar  merits. 
The  strong  good  sense,  and 
that  which  we  may  call  the 
practical  tendency  of  his  mind,  in 
his  views  both  of  life  and  art, 
while  they  serve  to  secure  to  him 
so  unrivalled  a  popularity  among 
men  of  the  world,  not  only  deter 
him  from  the  metaphysical  specula- 
tion which  would  have  been  not 
less  wearisome  to  the  larger  por- 
tion of  his  readers  than  distasteful 
to  himself,  as  appertaining  to  those 
regions  beyond  the  province  of  the 
human  mind,  '  at  which  Jove 
laughs  to  see  us  outstretch  our  hu- 
man cares/  but  rarely  permit  him 
to  plumb  very  far  into  the  deeps  of 
feeling  and  passion.  Marvellously 
as  he  represents  the  human  nature 
we  have  all  of  us  in  common,  each 
thoughtful  man  has  yet  in  him  a 
something  of  human  nature  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  which,  like  the 
goals  of  the  Olympian  charioteer, 
is  sometimes  almost  grazed,  but 
ever  shunned,  by  the  rapid  wheels 
of  the  Venusian. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  his  turn 
for  irony,  and  his  deference  to  the 
impatient  taste  of  a  worldly  audi- 
ence, while  serving  to  keep  the  at- 
tention always  pleased,  and  contri- 
buting so  largely  to  his  special  se- 
crets in  art,  sometimes  shows  itself 
unseasonably,  and  detracts  from  the 
effect  of  some  noble  passage,  or  in- 
terrupts the  rush  of  some  animated 
description. 


Take  but  one  instance  among 
many.  In  an  ode  which  is  among 
his  grandest  —  Book  iv.  Ode  4, 
"  Qualem  ministrum  fulminis  ali- 
tem"  —  when  he  comes,  after  ima- 
gery of  epic  splendour,  to  the  vic- 
tory of  Drusus  over  the  Vindelici, 
he  checks  himself  to  say,  with  a 
sort  of  mockery  which  would  have 
been  well  in  its  place  at  a  supper- 
table,  that  where  the  Vindelici 
learned  the  use  of  the  Amazonian 
battle-axe  he  refrains  from  inquir- 
ing, for  it  is  not  possible  to  know 
everything.  No  doubt  there  was 
some  "  hit"  or  point  in  this  paren- 
thetical diversion  which  is  now 
lost  to  us ;  possibly  it  was  a  satiri- 
cal allusion  to  some  pedantic  work 
or  antiquarian  speculation  which 
was  among  the  literary  topics  of 
the  day ;  but  every  reader  of  cri- 
tical taste  feels  the  jar  of  an  epi- 
sodical levity,  inharmonious  to  all 
that  goes  before  and  after  it.*  It 
is  like  a  sarcasm  of  Voltaire's  thrust 
into  the  midst  of  an  ode  of  Pin- 
dar's. 

From  causes  the  same  or  simi- 
lar, Horace's  love  poetry  has  been 
accused  of  want  of  deep  feeling, 
and  compared  in  this  respect,  dis- 
advantageously,  to  the  few  extant 
fragments  of  Sappho.  But  here 
it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the 
whole  character  of  Horace  there 
is  one  marked  idiosyncrasy  which 
influences  the  general  expression  of 
his  art.  Like  many  men  of  our 
day,  who  unite  to  familiar  inter- 
course with  fashionable  and  world- 
ly society  an  inherent  sincerity 
and  a  dread  of  all  charlatanic  pre- 
tences, Horace  is  even  over-studious 
not  to  claim  any  false  credit  for 
himself — not  to  pretend  to  anything 
which  may  not  be  considered  justly 
his  due  ;  he  will  not  pretend  to  be 
better  born,  or  richer,  wiser  or  more 
consistent,  or  of  a  severer  temper 


*  Some  critics  have  indeed  proposed  to  omit  these  digressive  verses  altogether, 
and  consider  them  an  impertinent  interpolation  by  an  inferior  hand.  But  this  is  an 
audacity  of  assumption  forbidden  by  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  and  justly  de- 
nounced by  the  editors  and  critics  whose  opinions  on  such  a  subject  Horatian 
students  regard  as  decisive. 
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than  he  is.  In  his  Satires  and 
Epistles  he  even  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  tell  us  of  his  faults.  In  his 
Odes  themselves — with  all  his  in- 
tense and  candidly  uttered  convic- 
tions of  their  immortality — he  is  per- 
petually throwing  in  some  modest 
reference  to  the  light  and  trivial 
themes  to  which  his  lyre  and  his 
genius  are  best  suited.  A  man  of 
this  character,  and  with  a  very 
keen  susceptibility  to  ridicule, 
would  perhaps  shun  the  expres- 
sion of  any  feeling  in  love  much 
deeper  in  its  sentiment,  or  much 
more  devoted  in  its  passion,  than 
would  find  sympathy  with  the  men 
of  the  world  for  whom  he  princi- 
pally wrote.  If  he  ever  did  com- 
pose love  poems  so  earnest  and 
glowing,  we  think  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  would  have  prevailed  on 
himself  to  publish  them.  To  a 
poet  who  so  consistently  seeks  to 
inculcate  moderation  in  every  pas- 
sion and  desire,  there  would  have 
seemed  something  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  his  general  repute  as 
writer,  but  perhaps  something  of- 
fensive to  his  own  sense  of  shame 
and  the  manliness  of  his  nature,  in 
that  passionate  devotion  to  the 
charms  of  a  Cynthia  to  which  Pro- 
pertius  refers  the  source  of  his  in- 
spiration and  his  loftiest  preten- 
sion to  the  immortality  of  renown. 
And  Horace  is  so  far  right,  both  as 
man  and  as  artist,  in  the  mode  in 
which  he  celebrates  the  smiling  god- 
dess round  whom  hovers  Mirth  as 
well  as  Cupid ;  that,  as  man,  one 
really  would  respect  him  less  if  any 
of  those  young  ladies,  who  seem 
to  have  been  too  large-hearted  to 
confine  their  affection  to  a  single 
adorer,  had  inspired  him  with  one 
of  those  rare  passions  which  influ- 
ence an  entire  existence.  We 
should  feel  as  much  shame  as  com- 
passion for  any  wise  friend  of  ours 
whom  Venus  linked  lastingly  in  her 
brazen  yoke  to  a  Lydia  or  a  Pyrrha. 
And  as  an  artist,  Horace  appears 
so  far  right  in  his  mode  of  dealing 
with  erotic  subjects,  that,  despite 
all  this  alleged  want  of  deep  feeling 


and  passionate  devotion,  Horace's 
love  poetry  is  still  the  most  popu- 
lar in  the  world — the  most  imitated, 
the  most  quoted,  the  most  remem- 
bered. The  reason,  perhaps,  is, 
that  most  men  have  loved  up  to 
the  extent  that  Horace  admits  the 
passion,  and  very  few  men  have 
loved  much  beyond  that  limit. 
Go  far  beyond  that  limit,  and  we 
leave  the  lyrists  and  are  plunged 
into  tragedy. 

Notwithstanding  the  amazing 
pains  taken  by  grave  professors  and 
erudite  divines  to  ascertain  the 
history  of  Horace's  love  affairs — to 
tell  us  who  and  what  these  young 
beauties  were  —  whom  he  loved 
first  and  whom  he  loved  last — how 
many  of  them  are  to  be  reduced  to 
a  select  few,  one  being  sung  under 
different  names  lending  their  syl- 
lables to  the  same  metrical  conve- 
nience, so  that  Cinara,  Lalage,  Ly- 
dia, are  one  and  the  same  person, 
&c. — the  question  remains  insoluble. 
Some  scholars  have  had  even  the 
cold-blooded  audacity  to  assert, 
that  with  the  single  exception  of 
Cinara,  and  some  strange  sort  of 
entanglement  with  the  terrible  sor- 
ceress to  whom  he  gives  the  name 
of  Canidia,  all  these  Horatian  beau- 
ties are  myths  and  figments — as 
purely  dreams  as  those  out  of  the 
ivory  gate  —  many  of  them,  no 
doubt,  translations,  more  or  less 
free,  from  the  Greek. 

The  safest  conjecture  here,  as  in 
most  cases  of  disputed  judgment, 
lies  between  extremes. 

It  is  probable  enough  that  a  man 
like  Horace  — a  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure  —  thrown  early  into  gay 
society,  and  of  a  very  affectionate 
nature,  as  is  evinced  by  the  warmth 
of  his  friendships — should  have 
been  pretty  often  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  "  love  "  during,  say, 
thirty-nine  years  out  of  the  fifty- 
seven  in  which  he  led  a  bachelor's 
life.  And  as  few  poets  ever  have 
been  more  subjective  than  Horace — 
ever  received  the  aspect  of  life  more 
decidedly  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  personal  impressions — or 
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more  regarded  poetry  as  the  vehicle 
of  utterance  for  their  opinions  and 
doctrines,  their  likings  and  dislikes, 
their  joys  and  their  sorrows — so  it 
may  be  reasonably  presumed  that 
in  many  of  his  love  verses  he  ex- 
presses or  symbolises  his  own  gen- 
uine state  of  feeling.  Nor,  if  in 
some  of  these  there  be  detected 
imitations  from  the  Greek,  does 
that  seem  to  us  to  militate  against 
the  supposition  that  the  person  ad- 
dressed was  real,  and  the  feeling 
uttered  sincere.  Nothing  is  more 
common  among  poets  than  the 
adaptation  of  ideas  found  elsewhere 
to  their  own  individual  circum- 
stances and  self-confessions.  When 
Pope  paraphrases  Horace  where 
Horace  most  exclusively  personates 
himself,  Pope  still  so  paraphrases 
that  the  lines  personate  Pope  and 
not  Horace ;  and  one  would  know 
very  little  of  the  "subjective"  char- 
acter of  Pope's  mind  and  genius 
who  could  assert  that  he  did  not 
utter  his  own  genuine  feelings  in 
describing,  for  instance,  his  early 
life  and  his  early  friendships,  be- 
cause the  description  was  imitated 
from  a  Latin  author. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  with  any  certainty 
what  really  does  thus  illustrate  the 
actual  existence  of  Horace,  and  does 
utter  the  sounds  of  his  own  heart, 
from  the  purely  objective  essays 
of  his  genius  (for,  like  all  poets 
who  have  the  dramatic  faculty 
strongly  developed,  he  was  objec- 
tive as  well  as  subjective),  and  were 
the  sportive  exercises  of  art,  and 
the  airy  embodiment  of  fancy.  It 
is  safest  here  to  leave  an  acute 
reader  to  his  own  judgment;  and  it 
is  one  of  those  matters  in  which 
acute  readers  will  perhaps  differ 
the  most. 

Among  the  faults  of  Horace 
may  also  be  mentioned  his  marked 
tendency  to  self-repetition,  and 
especially  to  the  repetition  of  what 
one  of  his  most  admirable  but  least 
enthusiastic  editors  bluntly  calls 
his  "commonplaces:"  viz.,  the  short- 
ness of  life;  the  wisdom  of  seizing 


the  present  hour ;  the  folly  of 
anxious  research  into  an  unknown 
future;  the  vanity  of  riches  and  of 
restless  ambition ;  the  happiness  of 
a  golden  mediocrity  in  fortune,  and 
an  equable  mind  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  life.  But  these  iterations  of 
ideas,  constituting  the  body  of  his 
ethics,  if  faulty — inasmuch  as  the 
ultima  linea  of  his  range  be  therein 
too  sharply  defined — are  the  insepar- 
able consequence  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful qualities  of  his  genius.  They 
mark  the  consistent  unity  and  the 
sincere  convictions  of  the  man — they 
show  how  much  his  favourite  pre- 
cepts are  part  and  parcel  of  his  whole 
moral  and  intellectual  organisation. 
Whether  conversing  in  his  Satires, 
philosophising  in  his  Epistles,  giv- 
ing free  play  to  invention  in  his  Odes 
— still  he  cannot  help  uttering  and 
re-uttering  ideas  the  combination 
of  which  constitutes  HIMSELF.  And 
as  the  general  effect  of  these  ideas 
is  soothing,  so  their  prevalence  in 
his  verse  has  a  charm  of  repose 
similar  to  the  prevalence  of  green 
in  the  tints  of  nature :  we  greet 
the  constant  recurrence  of  the  soft 
familiar  colour  with  a  sensation  of 
pleasure  even  in  its  quiet  mono- 
tony. 

Perhaps  in  most  writers  who 
have  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the 
gift  of  charm,  there  is  indeed  a 
certain  fondness  for  some  peculiar 
train  of  thought,  the  repetition  of 
which  gains  in  them  the  attraction 
of  association.  We  should  be  dis- 
appointed, in  reading  such  writers, 
if  we  did  not  find  the  ideas  which 
characterise  them,  and  for  which 
we  have  learned  to  seek  and  to 
love  them,  coming  up  again  and 
again  like  a  refrain  in  music.  It  is 
so  with  some  of  our  own  poets — 
Goldsmith,  Cowper,  and  Byron  — 
who,  alike  in  nothing  else,  are  alike 
in  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
ideas  which  constitute  the  charac- 
teristic colourings  of  their  genius, 
and  who,  in  that  recurrence,  deepen 
their  spell  over  their  readers. 

We  believe,  then,  that  the  attri- 
butes thus  imperfectly  stated  are 
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among  the  principal  constituent 
elements  of  Horace's  indisputable, 
charm,  and  of  a  popularity  among 
men  of  various  minds,  which  ex- 
tends over  a  wider  circle  than 
perhaps  any  other  ancient  poet 
commands ;  Homer  alone  except- 
ed.  It  is  a  popularity  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  limits  imposed  on 
the  admiration  that  accompanies 
it.  Even  those  critics  who  deny 
him  certain  of  the  higher  qualities 
of  a  lyrical  poet,  do  not  love 
him  less  cordially  on  account  of 
the  other  qualities  which  they  are 
pleased  to  accord  to  him.  It  is 
commonly  enough  said  that,  either 
from  his  own  deficiencies  or  those 
of  the  Latin  language,  he  falls  far 
short  of  the  Greek  lyrical  poets  in 
fire,  in  passion,  in  elevation  of  style, 
in  varied  melodies  of  versification. 
Granted:  but  judging  by  the  scanty 
remains  of  those  poets  which  time 
has  spared,  we  find  evidence  of  no 
one, — unless  it  be  AlcaBus,  and  con- 
jecturing what  his  genius  might 
have  been  as  a  whole  less  by 
the  fragments  it  has  left  than  by 
Horace's  occasional  imitations, — no» 
one  who  combines  so  many  excel- 
lences, be  they  great  or  small,  as 
even  a  very  qualified  admirer  must 
concede  to  Horace  ;  no  one  who 
blends  so  large  a  knowledge  of  the 
practical  work-day  world  with  so 
delicate  a  fancy,  and  so  graceful  a 
perception  of  the  poetic  aspects  of 
human  life;  no  one  who  has  the 
same  alert  quickness  of  movement 
from  "gay  to  grave,  from  lively 
to  severe;"  no  one  who  unites 
the  same  manly  and  high-spirited 
enforcement  of  hardy  virtues,  tem- 
perance and  fortitude,  devotion  to 
friends  and  to  the  native  land, 
with  so  pleasurable  and  genial  a 
temperament ;  no  one  who  adorns 
so  extensive  an  acquaintance  with 
metropolitan  civilisation  by  so  many 
lovely  pictures  of  rural  enjoyment;  or 
so  animates  the  description  of  scen- 
ery by  the  introduction  of  human 
groups  and  images,  instilling,  as  it 
were,  into  the  body  of  outward  na- 
ture, the  heart  and  the  thought  of 


man.  So  that  where  his  genius  may 
fail  in  height  as  compared  with  Pin- 
dar, or  in  the  intensity  of  sensuous 
passion  as  compared  with  Sappho, 
it  compensates  by  the  breadth  to 
which  it  extends  its  survey,  and 
over  which  it  diffuses  its  light  and 
its  warmth. 

No  Latin  writer  has  been  more 
illustrated  or  more  obscured  than 
Horace  by  the  labours  of  commen- 
tators and  editors.  Not  the  least 
obligation  that  we  owe  to  more 
recent  scholars  is  the  care  with 
which  they  have  redeemed  the  au- 
thentic text  from  the  audacious 
ingenuity  of  Bentley,  and  corrected 
the  erroneous  interpretations  so 
complacently  volunteered  by  the 
French  editors,  Sanadon  and  Dacier. 
The  editions  of  Doering  and  Dillen- 
burger  are  entitled  to  high  praise;  the 
latter  especially  may  be  always  con- 
sulted with  advantage.  Its  commen- 
tary, though  brief,  is  very  valuable, 
from  its  excellent  judgment,  and 
the  minute  and  peculiar  study  of  all 
subjects  connected  with  or  illus- 
trative of  the  author,  by  which  the 
editor  is  distinguished.  But  with 
all  respect  to  other  editions,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
edition  of  Orelli  marks  an  epoch  in 
Horatian  scholarship.  The  pains- 
taking accuracy  with  which  the 
text  has  been  determined  by  the 
scrupulous  collation  of  the  best 
MSS. — the  sober  sense  with  which 
the  stores  of  a  copious  and  varied 
erudition  are  made  available  in  the 
determination  of  disputed  passages 
— and  the  exquisite  critical  taste,  the 
delicate  perception  of  poetic  inten- 
tion and  spirit,  which  distinguish 
the  annotations — have  justly  secur- 
ed to  this  noble  edition  an  authority 
surpassing  that  of  all  editions  which 
have  gone  before,  and  little  likely 
to  be  superseded  by  any  that  may 
come  after  it.  But  although  Orelli 
has  become  indispensable  to  every 
earnest  student  of  Horace,  we  may 
add,  with  no  small  pride  in  our 
countryman,  that  the  edition  of  Mr 
Macleane  is  an  invaluable  auxiliary 
to  that  of  Orelli  himself.  Mr  Mac- 
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leane  follows,  indeed,  for  the  most 
part,  Orelli's  text  and  punctuation, 
and  avails  himself  more  largely  of 
Orelli's  scholia  than  of  any  other ; 
but  he  is  no  servile  transcriber  or 
copyist.  Where  he  differs  occa- 
sionally from  Orelli,  and  states  his 
reasons  for  doing  so,  he  appears  to 
us  to  be  generally  in  the  right. 
While  distinguished  by  a  remark- 
able sobriety  of  judgment,  and 
rejecting  with  a  certain  scorn  fan- 
tastic emendations  in  passages 
where  the  text  is  supported  by  the 
best  MSS.,  he  not  unfrequently 
solves  the  difficulties  raised  by  pre- 
vious commentators  with  a  few 
simple  words,  admirable  for  their 
strong  sense  and  clearness  of  ex- 
position ;  and  on  several  points  of 
Roman  law  especially,  his  erudi- 
tion, assisted  by  that  of  Professor 
Long,  originates  valuable  sugges- 
tions not  to  be  found  in  previous 
commentators.  The  argument  or 
introduction  which  he  prefixes  to 
each  ode  is  admirable  for  terseness 
and  grasp  of  subject. 

Nor,  in  speaking  of  our  own 
recent  contributions  to  Horatian 
scholarship,  should  honourable 
mention  of  the  edition  just  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Yonge,  assistant  mas- 
ter of  Eton,  be  omitted.  He  also 
generally  adopts  the  text  of  Orelli, 
and  his  rare  deviations  from  it 
are  entitled  to  the  most  consider- 
ate respect.  His  notes,*  though 
brief,  and  comparatively  few,  are 
valuable  alike  for  sound  judgment 
and  very  elegant  taste  ;  and  Eton 
may  well  be  grateful  to  him  for  an 
escape  from  the  corrupt  and  mis- 
leading editions  by  which,  in  our 
own  school  -  days,  pupils  learned 
how  to  misconstrue  Horace. 

As  no  ancient  classic  has  had  an 
equal  number  of  commentators,  so 
certainly  none  has  had  so  large  a 
number  of  translators.  There  is 
scarcely  a  man  of  letters  who  has 
not  at  one  time  or  other  versified 


or  imitated  some  of  the  Odes ;  and 
scarcely  a  year  passes  without  a  new 
translation  of  them  all.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  charm  in  the  proverbial 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  Horace's 
modes  of  expression ;  but  perhaps 
the  true  cause  which  invites  trans- 
lators to  encounter  that  difficulty 
is  to  be  found  in  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  this  poet's  sympathy 
with  human  beings.  He  touches 
so  many  sides  of  character,  that 
on  one  side  or  the  other  he  is  sure 
to  attract  us  all,  and  we  seek  to 
clothe  in  his  words  some  cherished 
feeling  or  sentiment  of  our  own. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  an  unusual 
degree  of  indulgence  has  by  tacit 
consent  been  accorded  to  new 
translations  from  Horace.  Readers 
unacquainted  with  the  original  are 
disposed  to  welcome  every  fresh 
attempt  to  make  the  Venusian 
Muse  express  herself  in  familiar 
English ;  and  Horatian  scholars 
feel  an  interest  in  examining 
how  each  succeeding  translator 
grapples  with  the  difficulties  of 
interpretation  which  have  been,  as 
»many  of  them  still  are,  matters  of 
conjecture  and  dispute  to  commen- 
tators the  most  erudite,  and  critics 
the  most  acute. 

May  a  reasonable  share  of  such 
general  indulgence  be  vouchsafed  to 
that  variety  in  the  mode  of  transla- 
tion of  which  we  propose  to  hazard 
the  experiment. 

It  would  ill  become  us  to 
speak  with  disparagement  of  the 
labours  of  previous  translators ; 
indeed,  such  as  we  have  seen  we 
are  much  more  disposed  to  praise 
than  to  censure  ;  and  if  any  better 
rhymed  translations  than  theirs 
could  be  made,  we,  at  least, 
should  not  adventure  that  task. 
But  we  have  long  entertained  a 
strong  conviction,  whether  it  be 
right  or  wrong,  that  the  difficulty 
of  rendering  the  spirit  of  Horace's 
lyrics  (taking  them  as  a  whole) 


*  Would  it  not  be  more  convenient  to  the  reader  if,  in  a  future  issue  of  Mr 
Yonge's  edition,  the  notes  be  transferred  from  an  appendix  to  the  foot  of  the  page 
they  illustrate  ? 
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sufficiently  clear  in  translation,  is 
materially  increased  by  the  resort 
to  rhyme ;  not  so  much  because 
the  true  meaning  is  often  sacrificed 
to  the  necessities  of  rhyme,  but 
because  rhyme  in  itself  is  insepar- 
ably associated  with  forms  of  poet- 
ry, whether  medieval  or  modern, 
wholly  opposed  to  the  essential 
genius  of  classic  rhythm  ;  and  in 
any  wholesale  translation  of  the 
Horatian  Odes,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible not  to  feel  that  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  rhyme  necessitates 
an  infidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
original  more  important  than  those 
occasional  paraphrases  of  the  lite- 
ral sense  of  individual  lines,  from 
which  no  translation  of  poetry  into 


poetry,  rhymeless  or  rhymed,  has 
ever  been,  or  perhaps  ever  can  be, 
altogether  free. 

It  is  proposed,  not,  indeed,  to  at- 
tempt the  impossible  task  of  trans- 
ferring the  ancient  lyrical  metres 
to  our  language,  but  to  consult 
their  general  spirit  and  character 
in  framing  rhymeless  measures, 
according  to  the  laws  of  English 
prosody,  and  of  compass  sufficient 
to  allow  a  prevalent  adherence  to 
the  rule  of  translating  line  by  line, 
without  needless  amplification  on 
the  one  hand,  or  harsh  contraction 
on  the  other. 

Some  translations  of  the  Odes, 
composed  upon  this  principle,  will 
be  given  in  a  subsequent  number. 


LINDA     TRESSEL. —  PART    VII. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


LINDA  TRESSEL,  before  she  had 
gone  to  bed  on  that  night  which 
she  had  passed  at  Augsburg,  had 
written  a  short  note  which  was 
to  be  delivered,  if  such  delivery 
should  be  possible,  to  Ludovic 
Valcarm.  The  condition  of  her 
lover  had,  of  course,  been  an  added 
trouble  to  those  which,  were  more 
especially  her  own.  During  the 
last  three  or  four  hours  which  she 
had  passed  with  him  in  the  train 
her  tenderness  for  him  had  been 
numbed  by  her  own  sufferings,  and 
she  had  allowed  herself  for  a  while 
to  think  that  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  great  sacrifice 
she  was  making  on  his  behalf. 
But  when  he  was  removed  from  her, 
and  had  been  taken,  as  she  well 
knew,  to  the  prison  of  the  city, 
something  of  the  softness  of  her 
love  returned  to  her,  and  she  tried 
to  persuade  herself  that  she  owed 
to  him  that  duty  which  a  wife 
would  owe.  When  she  spoke  to 
Fanny  on  the  subject,  she  declared 
that  even  if  it  were  possible  to  her 
she  would  not  go  back  to  Ludovic. 


"  I  see  it  differently  now,"  she  said ; 
"  and  I  see  how  bad  it  is."  But, 
still, — though  she  declared  that  she 
was  very  firm  in  that  resolve, — 
she  did  not  like  to  be  carried  back 
to  her  old  home  without  doing 
something,  making  some  attempt, 
which  might  be  at  least  a  token 
to  herself  that  she  had  not  been 
heartless  in  regard  to  her  lover. 
She  wrote  therefore  with  much 
difficulty  the  following  few  words, 
which  Fanny  promised  that  her  hus- 
band should  endeavour  to  convey 
to  the  hands  of  Ludovic  Valcarm : 

"  DEAR  LUDOVIC, — My  aunt  has 
come  here  for  me,  and  takes  me 
back  to  Nuremberg  to-morrow. 
When  you  left  me  at  the  station  I 
was  too  ill  to  go  to  the  place  you  told 
me;  so  they  sent  to  this  house,  and 
my  dear,  dear  friend  Fanny  Heisse 
got  her  husband  to  come  for  me, 
and  I  am  in  their  house  now. 
Then  my  aunt  came,  and  she  will 
take  me  home  to-morrow.  I  am 
so  unhappy  that  you  should  be  in 
trouble  !  I  hope  that  my  coming 
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with  you  did  not  help  to  bring  it 
about.  As  for  me,  I  know  it 
is  best  that  I  should  go  back, 
though  I  think  that  it  will  kill  me. 
I  was  very  wicked  to  come.  I  feel 
that  now,  and  I  know  that  even  you 
will  have  ceased  to  respect  me. 
Dear  Ludovic,  I  hope  that  God  will 
forgive  us  both.  It  will  be  better 
that  we  should  never  meet  again, 
though  the  thought  that  it  must  be 
so  is  almost  more  than  I  can  bear. 
I  have  always  felt  that  I  was  dif- 
ferent from  other  girls,  and  that 
there  never  could  be  any  happi- 
ness for  me  in  this  world.  God 
bless  you,  Ludovic.  Think  of  me 
sometimes, — but  never,  never,  try 
to  come  for  me  again.  L.  T." 

It  had  cost  her  an  hour  of  hard  toil 
to  write  this  little  letter,  and  when 
it  was  written  she  felt  that  it  was 
cold,  ungrateful,  unloving, — very 
unlike  the  words  which  he  would 
feel  that  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  her.  Nevertheless,  such  as 
it  was,  she  gave  it  to  her  friend 
Fanny,  with  many  injunctions  that 
it  might,  if  possible,  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Ludovic.  And  thus, 
as  she  told  herself  repeatedly  on 
her  way  home,  the  romance  of  her 
life  was  over.  After  all,  the  jour- 
ney to  Augsburg  would  have  been 
serviceable  to  her, — would  be  ser- 
viceable although  her  character 
should  be  infamous  for  ever  in  the 
town  that  knew  her, — if  by  that 
journey  she  would  be  saved  from 
all  further  mention  of  the  name 
of  Peter  Steinmarc.  No  disgrace 
would  be  so  bad  as  the  prospect  of 
that  marriage.  Therefore,  as  she 
journeyed  homeward,  sitting  oppo- 
site to  her  aunt,  she  endeavoured 
to  console  herself  by  reflecting  that 
his  suit  to  her  would  surely  be  at 
an  end.  Would  it  ever  reach  his 
•dull  heart  that  she  had  consented 
to  destroy  her  own  character,  to 
undergo  ill-repute  and  the  scorn 
of  all  honest  people,  in  order  that 
she  might  not  be  forced  into  the 
horror  of  a  marriage  with  him  ? 
£ould  he  be  made  to  understand 
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that  in  her  flight  from  Nuremberg 
her  great  motive  had  been  to  fly 
from  him  ? 

On  the  second  morning  after  her 
return  even  this  consolation  was 
taken  from  her,  and  she  learned 
from  her  aunt  that  she  had  not 
given  up  all  hope  in  the  direction 
of  the  town-clerk.  On  the  first 
day  after  her  return  not  a  word 
was  said  to  Linda  about  Peter,  nor 
wrould  she  have  had  any  notice 
of  his  presence  in  the  house  had 
she  not  heard  his  shoes  creaking  up 
and  down  the  stairs.  Nor  was  the 
name  of  Ludovic  Valcarm  so  much 
as  mentioned  in  her  presence. 
Between  Tetchen  and  her  there  was 
not  a  word  passed,  unless  such  as 
were  spoken  in  the  presence  of 
Madame  Staubach.  Linda  found 
that  she  was  hardly  allowed  to  be 
for  a  moment  out  of  her  aunt's 
presence,  and  at  this  time  she 
was  unable  not  to  be  submissive. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  her  aunt  was 
so  good  to  her  in  not  positively  up- 
braiding her  from  morning  to  night, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  not 
to  be  altogether  obedient  in  all 
things !  She  did  not  therefore 
even  struggle  to  escape  the  long 
readings,  and  the  longer  prayers,  and 
the  austere  severity  of  her  aunt's 
presence.  Except  in  prayer, — in 
prayers  delivered  out  loud  by  the 
aunt  in  the  niece's  presence, — no 
direct  mention  was  made  of  the 
great  iniquity  of  which  Linda  had 
been  guilty.  Linda  was  called  no 
heartrending  name  to  her  face  ; 
but  she  was  required  to  join,  and 
did  join  over  and  over  again,  in 
petitions  to  the  throne  of  mercy 
"  that  the  poor  castaway  might  be 
received  back  again  into  the  pale 
of  those  who  were  accepted."  And 
at  this  time  she  would  have  been 
content  to  continue  to  live  like  this, 
to  join  in  such  prayers  day  after 
day,  to  have  her  own  infamy  con- 
tinually brought  forward  as  need- 
ing some  special  mercy,  if  by  such 
means  she  might  be  allowed  to  live 
in  tranquillity  without  sight  or 
mention  of  Peter  Steinmarc.  But 
2D 
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such  tranquillity  was  not  to  be 
hers. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  her  aunt  went  out,  leaving 
Linda  alone  in  the  house  with  Tet- 
chen.  Linda  at  once  went  .to  her 
chamber,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
herself  busy  among  those  posses- 
sions of  her  own  which  she  had  so 
lately  thought  that  she  was  leaving 
for  ever.  She  took  out  her  all,  the 
articles  of  her  wardrobe,  all  her 
little  treasures,  opened  the  sweet 
folds  of  her  modest  raiment  and 
refolded  them,  weeping  all  the 
while  as  she  thought  of  the  wreck 
she  had  made  of  herself.  But  no  ; 
it  was  not  she  who  had  made  the 
wreck.  She  had  been  ruined  by 
the  cruelty  of  that  man  whose  step 
at  this  moment  she  heard  beneath 
her.  She  clenched  her  fist,  and 
pressed  her  little  foot  against  the 
floor,  as  she  thought  of  the  injury 
which  this  man  had  done  her. 
There  was  not  enough  of  charity 
in  her  religion  to  induce  her  even 
to  think  that  she  would  ever  cease 
to  hate  him  with  all 'the  vigour  of 
her  heart.  Then  Tetchen  came  to 
her,  and  told  her  that  her  aunt  had 
returned  and  desired  to  see  her. 
Linda  instantly  went  down  to  the 
parlour.  Up  to  this  moment  she 
was  as  a  child  in  her  aunt's  hands. 

"  Sit  down,  Linda/'  said  Madame 
Staubach,  who  had  taken  off  her 
bonnet,  and  was  already  herself  stiff- 
ly seated  in  her  accustomed  chair. 
"  Sit  down,  my  dear,  while  I  speak 
to  you."  Linda  sat  down  at  some 
distance  from  her  aunt,  and  awaited 
dumbly  the  speech  that  was  to  be 
made  to  her.  "Linda,"  continued 
Madame  Staubach,  "I  have  been 
this  afternoon  to  the  house  of  your 
friend  Herr  Molk."  Linda  said 
nothing  out  loud,  but  she  declared 
to  herself  that  Herr  Molk  was  no 
friend  of  hers.  Friend  indeed  ! 
Herr  Molk  had  shown  himself  to  be 
one  of  her  bitterest  enemies.  "  I 
thought  it  best  to  see  him  after 
what — has  been  done,  especially  as 
he  had  been  with  you  when  you 
were  ill,  before  you  went."  Still 


Linda  said  nothing.  "What  was 
there  that  she  could  possibly  say  ? 
Madame  Staubach  paused,  not  ex- 
pecting her  niece  to  speak,  but 
collecting  her  own  thoughts  and 
arranging  her  words.  "  And  Peter 
Steinmarc  was  there  also,"  said 
Madame  Staubach.  Upon  hearing 
this  Linda's  heart  sank  within  her. 
Had  all  her  sufferings,  then,  been 
for  nothing  ?  Had  she  passed  that 
terrible  night,  that  terrible  day, 
with  no  result  that  might  be  useful 
to  her  ?  But  even  yet  might  there- 
not  be  hope  1  Was  it  not  possible 
that  her  aunt  was  about  to  com- 
municate to  her  the  fact  that  Peter 
Steinmarc  declined  to  be  bound  by 
his  engagement  to  her  ?  She  sighed 
deeply  and  almost  sobbed,  as  she 
clasped  her  hands  together.  Her 
aunt  observed  it  all,  and  then  went 
on  with  her  speech.  "  You  will,  I 
hope,  have  understood,  Linda,  that 
I  have  not  wished  to  upbraid  you." 

"You  have  been  very  good,  aunt 
Charlotte.'7 

"But  you  must  know  that  that 
which  you  have  done  is, — is, — is  a 
thing  altogether  destructive  of  a 
young  woman's  name  and  charac- 
ter." Madame  Staubach's  voice,  as 
she  said  this,  was  tremulous  with 
the  excess  of  her  eagerness.  If  this 
were  Peter  Steinmarc's  decision, 
Linda  would  bear  it  all  without  a 
complaint.  She  bowed  her  head 
in  token  that  she  accepted  the  dis- 
grace of  which  her  aunt  had  spoken. 
"Of  course,  Linda,"  continued  Ma- 
dame Staubach,  "  recovery  from  so 
lamentable  a  position  is  very  diffi- 
cult,— is  almost  impossible.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  a  word  of  what 
has  been  done.  We  believe,' — that 
is,  I  believe,  and  Herr  Molk,  and 
Peter  also  believes  it " 

"I  don't  care  what  Peter  Stein- 
marc believes,"  exclaimed  Linda, 
unable  to  hold  her  peace  any 
longer. 

"Linda,  Linda,  would  you  be 
a  thing  to  be  shuddered  at,  a 
woman  without  a  name,  a  byword 
for  shame  for  ever  1 ';  Madame 
Staubach  had  been  interrupted  in 
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her  statement  as  to  the  belief  en- 
tertained in  respect  to  Linda's 
journey  by  herself  and  her  two 
colleagues,  and  did  not  recur  to 
that  special  point  in  her  narrative. 
When  Linda  made  no  answer  to 
her  last  appeal,  she  broadly  stated 
the  conclusion  to  which  she  and 
her  friends  had  come  in  consul- 
tation together  in  the  panelled 
chamber  of  Herr  Molk's  house.  "  I 
may  as  well  make  the  story  short," 
she  said.  "  Herr  Molk  has  explained 
to  Peter  that  things  are  not  as  bad 
as  they  have  seemed  to  be."  Every 
muscle  and  every  fibre  in  Linda's 
body  was  convulsed  when  she  heard 
this,  and  she  shuddered  and  shiver- 
ed so  that  she  could  hardly  keep  her 
seat  upon  her  chair.  "  And  Peter 
has  declared  that  he  will  be  satisfied 
if  you  will  at  once  agree  that  the 
marriage  shall  take  place  on  the 
thirtieth  of  the  month.  If  you 
will  do  this,  and  will  make  him  a 
promise  that  you  will  go  nowhere 
without  his  sanction  before  that 
day,  he  will  forget  what  has  been 
done/'  Linda  answered  not  a 
word,  but  burst  into  tears,  and 
fell  at  her  aunt's  feet. 

Madame  Staubach  was  a  woman 
who  could  bring  herself  to  pardon 
any  sin  that  had  been  committed, 
— that  was  done,  and,  as  it  were, 
accomplished, — hoping  in  all  chari- 
ty that  it  would  be  followed  by 
repentance.  Therefore  she  had  for- 
given, after  a  fashion,  even  the  last 
tremendous  trespass  of  which  her 
niece  had  been  guilty,  and  had 
contented  herself  with  forcing 
Linda  to  listen  to  her  prayers  that 
repentance  might  be  forthcoming. 
But  she  could  forgive  no  fault,  no 
conduct  that  seemed  to  herself  to 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  wrong, 
while  it  was  in  the  course  of  action. 
She  had  abstained  from  all  hard 
words  against  Linda,  from  all  re- 
buke, since  she  had  found  that  the 
young  man  was  gone,  and  that  her 
niece  was  willing  to  return  to  her 
home.  But  she  would  be  prepared 
to  exercise  all  the  power  which 
Linda's  position  had  given  her,  to 


be  as  severe  as  the  austerity  of  her 
nature  would  permit,  if  this  girl 
should  persist  in  her  obstinacy. 
She  regarded  it  as  Linda's  positive 
duty  to  submit  to  Peter  Steinmarc 
as  her  husband.  They  had  been 
betrothed  with  Linda's  own  con- 
sent. The  banns  had  been  already 
once  called.  She  herself  had  asked 
for  God's  protection  over  them  as 
man  and  wife.  And  then  how 
much  was  there  not  due  to  Peter, 
who  had  consented,  not  without 
much  difficult  persuasion  from  Herr 
Molk,  to  take  this  soiled  flower  to 
his  bosom,  in  spite  of  the  darkness 
of  the  stain.  "  There  will  be  no 
provoking  difficulties  made  about 
the  house  ? "  Peter  had  said  in  a 
corner  to  the  Burgomaster.  Then 
the  Burgomaster  had  undertaken 
that  in  the  circumstances  as  they 
now  existed,  there  should  be  no 
provoking  difficulties.  Herr  Molk 
understood  that  Linda  must  give 
up  something  on  receiving  that 
position  of  an  honest  man's  wife, 
which  she  was  now  hardly  entitled 
to  expect.  Thus  the  bargain  had 
been  made,  and  Madame  Staubach 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  her  first 
duty  to  see  that  it  should  not  be 
again  endangered  by  any  obstinacy 
.  on  behalf  of  Linda.  Obstinate,  in- 
deed !  How  could  she  be  obstinate 
after  that  which  she  had  done  ? 
She  had  now  fallen  at  her  aunt's 
feet,  was  weeping,  sobbing,  praying 
for  mercy.  But  Madame  Staubach 
could  have  no  mercy  on  the  girl  in 
this  position.  Such  mercy  would 
in  itself  be  a  sin.  The  sin  done 
she  could  forgive ;  the  sin  a- 
doing  must  be  crushed,  and  put 
down,  and  burnt  out,  and  extin- 
guished, let  the  agony  coming  from 
such  process  be  as  severe  as  might 
be.  There  could  be  no  softness  for 
Linda  while  Linda  was  obstinate. 
"  I  cannot  suppose,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  mean  to  hesitate  after  what 
has  taken  place." 

"  Oh,  aunt  Charlotte  !  dear  aunt 
Charlotte  ! " 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  1 " 
"  I  don't  love  him.     I  can't  love 
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him.  I  will  do  anything  else  that 
you  please.  He  may  have  the  house 
if  he  wants  it.  I  will  promise  ; — 
promise  never  to  go  away  again  or 
to  see  anybody."  But  she  might 
as  well  have  addressed  such  prayers 
to  a  figure  of  stone.  On  such  a 
matter  as  this  Madame  Staubach 
could  not  be  other  than  relentless. 
Even  while  Linda  was  kneeling  at 
her  feet  convulsed  with  sobs,  she 
told  the  poor  girl,  with  all  the 
severity  of  language  which  she 
could  use,  of  the  vileness  of  the 
iniquity  of  that  night's  proceedings. 
Linda  had  been  false  to  her  friend, 
false  to  her  vows,  false  to  her  God, 
immodest,  unclean,  had  sinned 
against  all  the  laws  by  which  wo- 
men bind  themselves  together  for 
good  conduct, — had  in  fact  become 
a  castaway  in  very  deed.  There 
was  nothing  that  a  female  could  do 
more  vile,  more  loathsome  than 
that  which  Linda  had  done.  Ma- 
dame Staubach  believed  that  the 
time  had  come  in  which  it  would 
be  wicked  to  spare,  and  she  did  not 
spare.  Linda  grovelled  at  her  feet, 
and  could  only  pray  that  God 
might  take  her  to  Himself  at  once. 
"  He  will  never  take  you ;  never, 
never,  never,"  said  Madame  Stau- 
bach ;  "  Satan  will  have  you  for  his  . 
own,  and  all  my  prayers  will  be  of 
no  avail." 

There  were  two  days  such  as 
this,  and  Linda  was  still  alive  and 
still  bore  it.  On  the  third  day, 
which  was  the  fifth  after  her  return 
from  Augsburg,  Herr  Molk  came  to 
her,  and  at  his  own  request  was 
alone  with  her.  He  did  not  vitu- 
perate her  as  her  aunt  had  done, 
nor  did  he  express  any  special  per- 
sonal horror  at  her  sin;  but  he 
insisted  very  plainly  on  the  posi- 
tion which  she  had  made  for  her- 
self. "  You  see,  my  dear,  the  only 
thing  for  you  is  to  be  married  out 
of  hand  at  once,  and  then  nobody 
will  say  anything  about  it.  And 
what  is  the  difference  if  he  is  a 
little  old  ?  girls  forget  to  think 
about  that  after  a  month  or  two  ; 
and  then,  you  see,  it  will  put  an 


end  to  all  your  troubles ; — to  all 
your  troubles."  Such  were  the 
arguments  of  Herr  Molk  ;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  such 
arguments  were  not  lacking  in 
strength,  nor  were  they  altogether 
without  truth.  The  little  story  of 
Linda's  journey  to  Augsburg  had 
been  told  throughout  the  city,  and 
there  were  not  wanting  many  who 
said  that  Peter  Steinmarc  must  be 
a  very  good-natured  man  indeed, 
if,  after  all  that  had  passed,  he 
would  still  accept  Linda  Tressel  as 
his  wife.  "  You  should  remember 
all  that  of  course,  my  dear,"  said 
Herr  Molk. 

How  was  it  possible  that  Linda 
should  stand  alone  against  such  in- 
fluence as  had  been  brought  to  bear 
against  her  ]  She  was  quite  alone, 
for  she  would  not  admit  of  any 
intimacy  with  Tetchen.  She  would 
hardly  speak  to  the  old  woman. 
She  was  quite  aware  that  Tetchen 
had  arranged  with  Ludovic  the 
manner  of  her  elopement ;  and 
though  she  felt  no  anger  with  him, 
still  she  was  angry  with  the  servant 
whose  duplicity  had  helped  to 
bring  about  the  present  misery. 
Had  she  not  fled  with  her  lover 
she  might  then, — so  she  thought 
now, — have  held  her  ground  against 
her  aunt  and  against  Peter.  As 
things  had  gone  with  her  since, 
such  obstinacy  had  become  impos- 
sible to  her.  On  the  morning  of 
the  seventh  day  she  bowed  her 
head,  and  though  she  did  not 
speak,  she  gave  her  aunt  to  under- 
stand that  she  had  yielded.  "  We 
will  begin  to  purchase  what  may 
be  necessary  to-morrow,"  said  Ma- 
dame Staubach. 

But  even  now  she  had  not  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  would  in 
truth  marry  the  man.  She  had 
simply  found  it  again  impossible 
to  say  that  she  would  not  do  so. 
There  was  still  a  chance  of  escape. 
She  might  die,  for  instance  !  Or 
she  might  run  away  again.  If  she 
did  that,  surely  the  man  would  per- 
secute her  no  further.  Or  at  the  last 
moment  she  might  stolidly  decline 
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to  move  ;  she  might  refuse  to  stand 
on  her  legs  before  the  altar.  She 
might  be  as  a  dead  thing  even 
though  she  were  alive, — as  a  thing 
dead  and  speechless.  Oh !  if  she 
could  only  be  without  ears  to  hear 
those  terrible  words  which  her 
aunt  would  say  to  her  !  And  then 
there  came  another  scheme  into  her 
mind.  She  would  make  one  great 
personal  appeal  to  Steinmarc's 
feelings  as  a  man.  If  she  implored 
him  not  to  make  her  his  wife, 
kneeling  before  him,  submitting 
herself  to  him,  preferring  to  him 
with  all  her  earnestness  this  one 
great  prayer,  surely  he  would  not 
persevere  ! 

Hitherto,  since  her  return  from 
Augsburg,  Peter  had  done  very 
little  to  press  his  own  suit.  She 
had  again  had  her  hand  placed  in 
his  since  she  had  yielded,  and  had 
accepted  as  a  present  from  him  a 
great  glass  brooch  which  to  her 
eyes  was  the  ugliest  thing  in  the 
guise  of  a  trinket  which  the  world 
of  vanity  had  ever  seen.  She  had 
not  been  a  moment  in  his  company 
without  her  aunt's  presence,  and 
there  had  not  been  the  slightest 
allusion  made  by  him  to  her  elope- 
ment. Peter  had  considered  that 
such  allusion  had  better  come  after 
marriage,  when  his  power  would,  as 
he  thought,  be  consolidated.  He 
was  surprised  when  he  was  told, 
early  in  the  morning  after  that 
second  hand  -  pledging,  by  Linda 
herself  that  she  wanted  to  see  him. 
Linda  came  to  his  door  and  made 
her  request  in  person.  Of  course 
he  was  delighted  to  welcome  his 
future  bride  to  his  own  apartment, 
and  begged  her  with  as  soft  a  smile 
as  he  could  assume  to  seat  herself 
in  his  own  arm-chair.  She  took  a 
humbler  seat,  however,  and  mo- 
tioned to  him  to  take  that  to  which 
he  was  accustomed.  He  looked  at 
her  as  he  did  so,  and  perceived  that 
the  very  nature  of  her  face  was 
changed.  She  had  lost  the  plump- 
ness of  her  cheeks,  she  had  lost  the 
fresh  colour  of  her  youth,  she  had 
lost  much  of  her  prettiness.  But 


her  eyes  were  brighter  than  ever 
they  had  been,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  their  expression  which  al- 
most made  Peter  uneasy?  Though 
she  had  lost  so  much  of  her  pretti- 
ness, he  was  not  on  that  account 
moved  to  doubt  the  value  of  his 
matrimonial  prize  ;  but  there  did 
come  across  his  mind  an  idea  that 
those  eyes  might  perhaps  bring 
with  them  some  discomfort  into 
his  household.  "  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you,  Linda,"  he  said.  "It  is 
very  good  of  you  to  come  to  me 
here.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you1?" 

"  There  is  one  thing,  Peter  Stein- 
marc,  that  you  can  do  for  me." 

"  What  is  that,  my  dear  ] " 

"  Let  me  alone."  As  she  spoke 
she  clenched  her  small  fist  and 
brought  it  down  with  some  energy 
on  the  table  that  was  close  to  her. 
She  looked  into  his  face  as  she 
did  so,  and  his  eyes  quailed  before 
her  glance.  Then  she  repeated  her 
demand,  "  Let  me  alone." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean, 
Linda.  Of  course  you  are  going  to 
be  my  wife  now." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  your 
wife.  You  know  that ;  and  if  you 
are  a  man  you  will  not  force  me." 
She  had  intended  to  be  gentle  with 
him,  to  entreat  him,  to  win  him  by 
humility  and  softness,  and  to  take 
his  hand,  and  even  kiss  it  if  he 
would  be  good  to  her.  But  there 
was  so  much  of  tragedy  in  her  heart, 
and  such  an  earnestness  of  purpose 
in  her  mind,  that  she  could  not  be 
gentle.  As  she  spoke  it  seemed 
to  him  that  she  was  threatening 
him. 

"  It  is  all  settled,  Linda.  It  can* 
not  be  changed  now." 

"  It  can  be  changed.  It  must 
be  changed.  Tell  her  that  I  am 
not  good  enough.  You  need  not 
fear  her.  And  if  you  will  say  so, 
I  will  never  be  angry  with  you 
for  the  word.  I  will  bless  you 
for  it." 

"  But,  Linda,  you  did  nothing 
so  very  much  amiss  ; — *did  you  1 " 
Then  there  came  across  her  mind 
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an  idea  that  she  would  lie  to  him, 
and  degrade  herself  with  a  double 
disgrace.  But  she  hesitated,  and 
was  not  actress  enough  to  carry 
on  the  part.  He  winked  at  her 
as  he  continued  to  speak.  "  I 
know,"  he  said.  "  It  was  just 
a  foolish  business,  but  no  worse 
than  that." 

Oh  heavens,  how  she  hated  him  ! 
She  could  have  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart  that  moment,  had  the  weapon 
been  there,  and  had  she  possessed 
the  physical  energy  necessary  for 
such  an  enterprise.  He  was  a 
thing  to  her  so  foul  that  all  her 
feminine  nature  recoiled  from  the 
closeness  of  his  presence,  and  her 
flesh  crept  as  she  felt  that  the  same 
atmosphere  encompassed  them. 
And  this  man  was  to  be  her  hus- 
band !  She  must  speak  to  him, 
speak  out,  speak  very  plainly. 
Could  it  be  be  possible  that  a  man 
should  wish  to  take  a  woman  to 
his  bosom  who  had  told  him  to  his 
face  that  he  was  loathed  1  "  Peter," 
she  said,  "I  am  sure  that  you 
don't  think  that  I  love  you." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't, 
Linda." 

"I  do  not; — not  the  least ;  I  can 
promise  you  that.  And  I  never 
shall ; — never.  Think  what  it  would 
be  to  have  a  wife  who  doesn't  love 
you  a  bit.  Would  not  that  be 
bad?" 

"Oh,  but  you  will." 

"  Never  !  Don't  you  know  that 
I  love  somebody  else  very  dearly  1 " 
On  hearing  this  there  came  some- 
thing of  darkness  upon  Peter's 
brow, — something  which  indicated 
that  he  had  been  touched.  Linda 
understood  it  all.  "But  I  will 
never  speak  to  him  again,  never 
see  him,  if  you  will  let  me  alone." 

"  See  him,  Linda !  He  is  in 
prison,  and  will  be  sent  to  the 
quarries  to  work.  He  will  never 
be  a  free  man  again.  Ha  !  ha  !  I 
need  not  fear  him,  my  dear." 

"  But  you  shall  fear  me.  Yes  ; 
I  will  lead  you  such  a  life  !  Peter 
Steinmarc,  I  will  make  you  rue  the 
day  you  first  saw  me.  You  shall 


wish  that  you  were  at  the  quarries 
yourself.  I  will  disgrace  you,  and 
make  your  name  infamous.  I  will 
waste  everything  that  you  have. 
There  is  nothing  so  bad  I  will  not 
do  to  punish  you.  Yes  ;  you  may 
look  at  me,  but  I  will.  Do  you 
think  that  you  are  to  trample  me 
under  foot,  and  that  I  will  not 
have  my  revenge  1  You  said  it  was 
a  foolish  business  that  I  did.  I 
will  make  it  worse  than  foolish." 
He  stood  with  his  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  his  broad  flaps,  looking 
at  her,  not  knowing  how  to  answer 
her.  He  was  no  coward, — not  such 
a  coward  as  to  be  intimidated  at  the 
moment  by  the  girl's  violence.  And 
being  now  thoroughly  angry,  her 
words  had  not  worked  upon  him  as 
she  had  intended  that  they  should 
work.  His  desire  was  to  conquer 
her  and  get.  the  best  of  her ;  but 
his  thoughts  worked  slowly,  and  he 
did  not  know  how  to  answer  her. 
"  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  me  ?  If 
you  will  let  me  escape,  I  will  al- 
ways be  your  friend." 

"  I  will  not  let  you  escape,"  he 
said. 

*'  And  you  expect  that  I  shall  be 
your  wife  1 " 

"  I  do  expect  it." 

"  I  shall  die  first ;  yes ; — die  first. 
To  be  your  wife  !  Oh,  there  is  not 
a  beggar  in  the  streets  of  Nurem- 
berg whom  I  would  not  sooner 
take  for  my  husband."  She  paused, 
but  again  he  was  at  a  loss  for  words. 
"  Come,  Peter,  think  of  it.  Do  not 
drive  a  poor  weak  girl  to  despera- 
tion. I  have  been  very  unhappy, — 
very;  you  do  not  know  how  un- 
happy I  have  been.  Do  not  make 
it  worse  for  me."  Then  the  chord 
which  had  been  strung  so  tightly 
was  broken  asunder.  Her  strength 
failed  her,  and  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"  I  will  make  you  pay  dearly  for 
all  this  one  of  these  days,  fraulein," 
said  Peter,  as,  with  his  hands  still 
in  his  pockets,  he  left  the  room. 
She  watched  him  as  he  creaked 
down -stairs,  and  went  into  her 
aunt's  apartments.  For  a  moment 
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she  felt  disposed  to  go  and  confront 
him  there  before  her  aunt.  To- 
gether, the  two  of  them,  could  not 
force  her  to  marry  him.  But  her 
courage  failed  her.  Though  she 
•could  face  Peter  Steinmarc  with- 


out flinching,  she  feared  the  words 
which  her  aunt  could  say  to  her. 
She  had  not  scrupled  to  threaten 
Steinmarc  with  her  own  disgrace, 
but  she  could  not  endure  to  be  told 
by  her  aunt  that  she  was  degraded. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


Peter  Steinmarc,  when  he  went 
into  Madame  Staubach's  parlour, 
found  that  lady  on  her  knees  in 
prayer.  He  had  entered  the  room 
without  notice,  having  been  urged 
to  this  unwonted  impetuosity  by 
the  severity  of  the  provocation 
which  he  had  received.  Madame 
Staubach  raised  her  head ;  but 
when  she  saw  him  she  did  not  rise. 
He  stood  there  for  some  seconds 
looking  at  her,  expecting  her  to 
.get  up  and  greet  him  ;  but  when 
he  found  that  such  was  not  her 
purpose,  he  turned  angrily  on  his 
heel,  and  went  out  of  the  house, 
up  to  his  office  in  the  town-hall. 
His  services  were  not  of  much  ser- 
•vice  to  the  city  on  that  day — neither 
on  that  day  nor  on  the  two  follow- 
ing days.  He  was  using  all  his 
mental  faculties  in  endeavouring  to 
decide  what  it  might  be  best  for 
him  to  do  in  the  present  emergency. 
The  red  house  was  a  chattel  of 
great  value  in  Nuremberg, — a  thing 
very  desirable, — the  possession  of 
which  Peter  himself  did  desire  with 
all  his  heart.  But  then  even  in 
regard  to  the  house,  it  was  not  to 
be  arranged  that  Peter  was  to  be- 
come the  sole  and  immediate  pos- 
sessor of  it  on  his  marriage.  Ma- 
dame Staubach  was  to  live  there, 
and  during  her  life  the  prize  would 
'be  but  a  half-and-half  possession. 
Madame  Staubach  was  younger 
than  himself ;  and  though  he  had 
•once  thought  of  marrying  her,  he 
was  not  sure  that  he  was  now  de- 
sirous of  living  in  the  same  house 
with  her  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  had  wished  to  marry 
Linda  Tressel,  because  she  was 
young,  and  was  acknowledged  to 
'be  a  pretty  girl ;  and  he  still  wished 


to  marry  her,  if  not  now  for  these 
reasons,  still  for  others  which  were 
quite  as  potent.  He  wanted  to  be 
her  master,  to  get  the  better  of  her, 
to  punish  her  for  her  disdain  of 
him,  and  to  bring  her  to  his  feet. 
But  he  was  not  a  man  so  carried 
away  by  anger  or  by  a  spirit  of 
revenge  as  to  be  altogether  indiffer- 
ent to  his  own  future  happiness. 
There  had  already  been  some  among 
his  fellow-citizens,  or  perhaps  citi- 
zenesses,  kind  enough  to  compli- 
ment him  on  his  good-nature.  He 
had  been  asked  whether  Linda 
Tressel  had  told  him  all  about  her 
little  trip  to  Augsburg,  and  whether 
he  intended  to  ask  his  cousin  Lu- 
dovic  Valcarm  to  come  to  his  wed- 
ding. And  now  Linda  herself  had 
said  things  to  him  which  made  him 
doubt  whether  she  was  fit  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  man  so  respectable  and 
so  respected  as  himself.  And  were 
she  to  do  those  things  which  she 
threatened,  where  would  he  be 
then  1  All  the  town  would  laugh 
at  him,  and  he  would  be  reduced 
to  live  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  the  sole  company  of  Ma- 
dame Staubach  as  the  result  of  his 
enterprise.  He  was  sufficiently  de- 
sirous of  being  revenged  on  Linda, 
but  he  was  a  cautious  man,  and 
began  to  think  that  he  might  buy 
even  that  pleasure  too  dear.  He 
had  been  egged  on  to  the  marriage 
by  Herr  Molk  and  one  or  two 
others  of  the  city  pundits, — by  the 
very  men  whose  opposition  he  had 
feared  when  the  idea  of  marry- 
ing Linda  was  first  suggested  to 
him.  They  had  told  him  that 
Linda  was  all  right,  that  the  elope- 
ment had  been  in  point  of  fact 
nothing.  "Young  girls  will  be 
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young  before  they  are  settled," 
Herr  Molk  had  said.  Then  the 
extreme  desirability  of  the  red 
house  had  been  mentioned,  and  so 
Peter  had  been  persuaded.  But 
now,  as  the  day  drew  near,  and  as 
Linda's  words  sounded  in  his  ears, 
he  hardly  knew  what  to  think  of 
it.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  of  his  contemplation,  he  went 
again  to  his  friend  Herr  Molk. 

"  Nonsense,  Peter,"  said  the  ma- 
gistrate ;  "  you  must  go  on  now, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not.  Is  a  man  of  your 
standing  to  be  turned  aside  by  a 
few  idle  words  from  a  young  girl?" 

"But  she  told  me You 

can't  understand  what  she  told  me. 
She's  been  away  with  this  young 
fellow  once,  and  she  said  as  much 
as  that  she'd  go  again." 

"  Pshaw  !  you  haven't  had  to 
do  with  women  as  I  have,  or  you 
would  understand  them  better.  Of 
course  a  young  girl  likes  to  have 
her  little  romance.  But  when  a 
girl  has  been  well  brought  up, — and 
there  is  no  better  bringing  up  than 
what  Linda  Tressel  has  had, — mar- 
riage steadies  them  directly.  Think 
of  the  position  you'll  have  in  the 
city  when  the  house  belongs  to 
yourself." 

Peter,  when  he  left  the  magis- 
trate, was  still  tossed  about  by  an 
infinity  of  doubts.  If  he  should 
once  take  the  girl  as  his  wife,  he 
could  never  unmarry  himself  again. 
He  could  not  do  so  at  least  without 
trouble,  disgrace,  and  ruinous  ex- 
pense. As  for  revenge,  he  thought 
that  he  might  still  have  a  certain 
amount  of  that  pleasure  in  repudi- 
ating his  promised  spouse  for  her 
bad  conduct,  and  in  declaring  to 
her  aunt  that  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  make  a  wife  of  a  woman 
who  had  first  disgraced  herself,  and 
then  absolutely  taken  glory  in  her 
disgrace.  As  he  went  along  from 
Herr  Molk's  house  towards  the 
island,  taking  a  somewhat  long 
path  by  the  Rothe  Rosse  where  he 
refreshed  himself,  and  down  the 
Carls  Strasse,  and  by  the  Church 


of  St  Lawrence,  round  which  he 
walked  twice,  looking  up  to  the 
tower  for  inspiration, — he  told  him- 
self that  circumstances  had  been 
most  cruel  to  him.  He  complained 
bitterly  of  his  misfortune.  If  he- 
refused  to  marry  Linda  he  must 
leave  the  red  house  altogether, 
and  would,  of  course,  be  ridiculed 
for  his  attempt  at  matrimony ;  and 

if  he  did  marry  her Then,  as 

far  as  he  could  see,  there  would  be 
the  very  mischief.  He  pitied  him- 
self with  an  exceedingly  strong 
compassion,  because  of  the  un- 
merited hardness  of  his  position. 
It  was  very  dark  when  he  got  to> 
the  narrow  passage  leading  to  the 
house  along  the  river,  and  when 
there,  in  the  narrowest  and  darkest 
part  of  the  passage,  whom  should 
he  meet  coming  from  Madame 
Staubach's  house,  —  coming  from 
Linda's  house,  for  the  passage  led 
from  the  red  house  only,  —  but 
Ludovic  Valcarm  his  cousin  1 

"  What,  uncle  Peter  ? "  said  Lu- 
dovic, assuming  a  name  which  he 
had  sometimes  used  in  old  days 
when  he  had  wished  to  be  im- 
pertinent to  his  relative.  Peter 
Steinmarc  was  too  much  taken 
aback  to  have  any  speech  ready  on 
the  occasion.  "  You  don't  say  a 
word  to  congratulate  me  on  having 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines." 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  1 " 
said  Peter. 

"  I've  been  to  see  my  young 
woman,"  said  Ludovic,  who,  as- 
Peter  imagined,  was  somewhat 
elated  by  strong  drink. 

"  She  is  not  your  young  woman," 
said  Peter. 

"  She  is  not  yours  at  any  rate,"" 
said  the  other. 

"  She  is  mine  if  I  like  to  take 
her,"  said  Peter. 

"  We  shall  see  about  that.  But 
here  I  am  again,  at  any  rate.  The 
mischief  take  them  for  interfering 
old  fools  !  When  they  had  got  me 
they  had  nothing  to  say  against  me." 

"  Pass  on,  and  let  me  go  by,"" 
said  Peter. 
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"  One  word  first,  uncle  Peter. 
Among  you,  you  are  treating  that 
girl  as  cruelly  as  ever  a  girl  was 
treated.  You  had  better  be  warned 
by  me,  and  leave  off.  If  she  were 
forced  into  a  marriage  with  you, 
you  would  only  disgrace  yourself. 
I  don't  suppose  you  want  to  see 
her  dead  at  your  feet.  Go  on  now, 
and  think  of  what  I  have  said  to 
you."  So  Ludovic  had  been  with 
her  again  !  No  ;  he,  Peter  Stein- 
marc,  would  not  wed  with  one 
who  was  so  abandoned.  He  would 
reject  her; — would  reject  her  that 
very  night.  But  he  would  do  so 
in  a  manner  that  should  leave  her 
very  little  cause  for  joy  or  tri- 
umph. 

We  must  now  go  back  for  a 
while  to  Linda  and  her  aunt.  No 
detailed  account  of  that  meeting 
between  Linda  and  Steinmarc,  in 
Steinmarc's  room,  ever  reached  Ma- 
dame Staubach's  ears.  That  there 
had  been  an  interview,  and  that 
Linda  had  asked  Steinmarc  to  ab- 
solve her  from  her  troth,  the  aunt 
did  learn  from  the  niece  ;  and  most 
angry  she  was  when  she  learned 
it.  She  again  pointed  out  to  the 
sinner  the  terrible  sin  of  which 
she  was  guilty  in  not  submitting 
herself  entirely,  in  not  eradicating 
and  casting  out  from  her  bosom 
all  her  human  feelings,  in  not 
crushing  herself,  as  it  were,  upon 
a  wheel,  in  token  of  her  repentance 
for  what  she  had  done.  Sackcloth 
and  ashes,  in  their  material  shape, 
were  odious  to  the  imagination  of 
Madame  Staubach,  because  they 
had  a  savour  of  Papacy,  and  im- 
plied that  the  poor  sinner  who  bore 
them  could  do  something  towards 
his  own  salvation  by  his  own 
works  ;  but  that  moral  sackcloth, 
and  those  ashes  of  the  heart  and 
mind,  which  she  was  ever  prescrib- 
ing to  Linda,  seemed  to  her  to 
have  none  of  this  taint.  And  yet, 
in  what  is  the  difference1?  The 
school  of  religion  to  which  Madame 
Staubach  belonged  was  very  like 
that  early  school  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  which  material  ashes  were 


first  used  for  the  personal  annoy- 
ance of  the  sinner.  But  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  Madame  Staubach's 
day  had,  by  the  force  of  the  human 
nature  of  its  adherents,  made  its 
way  back  to  the  natural  sympathies- 
of  mankind ;  whereas  in  Madame 
Staubach's  school  the  austerity  of 
self-punishment  was  still  believed 
to  be  all  in  all.  During  the  days 
of  Steinmarc's  meditation,  Linda 
was  prayed  for  and  was  preached 
to  with  an  unflagging  diligence 
which,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  had 
almost  brought  the  girl  to  madness. 
For  Linda  the  worst  circumstance 
of  all  was  this,  that  she  had  never 
as  yet  brought  herself  to  disbelieve 
her  aunt's  religious  menaces.  She 
had  been  so  educated  that  what 
fixed  belief  she  had  on  the  subject 
at  all  was  in  accordance  with  her 
aunt's  creed  rather  than  against 
it.  When  she  was  alone,  she  would 
tell  herself  that  it  was  her  lot  ta 
undergo  that  eternal  condemnation 
with  which  her  aunt  threatened 
her;  though  in  telling  herself  so 
she  would  declare  to  herself  also 
that  whatever  that  punishment 
could  be,  her  Creator,  let  Him  be 
ever  so  relentless,  could  inflict  no- 
thing on  her  worse  than  that  state 
of  agony  with  which  His  creatures 
had  tormented  her  in  this  world. 

She  was  in  this  state  when  Tet- 
chen  crept  up  to  her  room,  on  that 
evening  on  which  Peter  had  been 
with  Herr  Molk.  "  Fraulein," 
said  Tetchen,  "you  are  very  unkind 
to  me." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Linda,  not 
looking  up  into  the  woman's  face. 

"  I  have  done  everything  in  my 
power  for  you,  as  though  you  had. 
been  my  own." 

"  I  am  not  your  own.  I  don't 
want  you  to  do  anything  for  me." 

"  I  love  you  dearly,  and  I  love 
him, — Ludovic.  Have  I  not  done 
everything  in  my  power  to  save  you 
from  the  man  you  hate  1 " 

"  You  made  me  go  off  with  him 

in  the  night,  like  a — like  a ! 

Oh,  Tetchen,  was  that  treating  me 
as  though  I  had  been  your  own  I 
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Would  you  have  done  that  for  your 
own  child  1  " 

"  Why  not, — if  you  are  to  be  his 
wife?" 

"  Tetchen,  you  have  made  me 
hate  you,  and  you  have  made  me 
hate  myself.  If  I  had  not  done 
that,  I  should  not  be  such  a  coward. 
Go  away.  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
to  you." 

Then  the  old  woman  came  close 
up  to  Linda,  and  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment leaning  over  her.  Linda  took 
no  notice  of  her,  but  continued  by 
a  certain  tremulous  shaking  of  her 
knee  to  show  how  strongly  she  was 
moved.  "My  darling,"  said  Tet- 
chen, "  why  should  you  send  away 
from  you  those  who  love  you  1 " 

"  Nobody  loves  me,"  said  Linda. 

"  I  love  you, — and  Ludovic  loves 
you." 

"  That  is  of  no  use, — of  none  at 
all.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  his  name 
again.  It  was  not  his  fault,  but  he 
has  disgraced  me.  It  was  my  own 
fault, — and  yours." 

"  Linda,  he  is  in  the  house  now." 

"Who,— Ludovic  ?" 

"  Yes ;  Ludovic  Valcarm." 

"In  the  house?  How  did  he 
escape "? " 

"  They  could  do  nothing  to  him. 
They  let  him  go.  They  were  obliged 
to  let  him  go." 

Then  Linda  got  up  from  her  seat, 
and  stood  for  a  minute  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  old  woman's 
face,  thinking  what  step  she  had 
better  take.  In  the  confusion  of 
her  mind,  and  in  the  state  to  which 
she  had  been  reduced,  there  was  no 
idea  left  with  her  that  it  might  yet 
be  possible  that  she  should  become 
the  wife  of  Ludovic  Valcarm,  and 
live  as  such  the  life  of  a  respectable 
woman.  She  had  taught  herself  to 
acknowledge  that  her  elopement 
with  him  had  made  that  quite  im- 
possible ; — that  by  what  they  had 
done  they  had  both  put  themselves 
beyond  the  pale  of  such  gentle 
mercy.  Such  evil  had  come  to  her 
from  her  secret  interviews  with  this 
man  who  had  become  her  lover 
almost  without  her  own  acquies- 


cence, that  she  dreaded  him  even 
though  she  loved  him.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  night  she  had  passed 
with  him,  partly  in  the  warehouse 
and  partly  in  the  railway  train,  had 
nothing  in  it  of  the  sweetness  of 
love,  to  make  her  thoughts  of  it 
acceptable  to  her.  This  girl  was  so 
pure  at  heart,  was  by  her  own  feel- 
ings so  prone  to  virtue,  that  she 
looked  back  upon  what  she  had 
done  with  abhorrence.  Whether 
she  had  sinned  or  not,  she  hated 
what  she  had  done  as  though  it  had 
been  sinful ;  and  now,  when  she 
was  told  that  Ludovic  Valcarm  was 
again  in  the  house,  she  recoiled 
from  the  idea  of  meeting  him.  On 
the  former  occasions  of  his  coming 
to  her,  a  choice  had  hardly  been 
allowed  to  her  whether  she  would  see 
him  or  not.  He  had  been  with  her 
before  she  had  had  time  to  fly  from 
him.  Now  she  had  a  moment  for 
thought, — a  moment  in  which  she 
could  ask  herself  whether  it  would 
be  good  for  her  to  place  herself 
again  in  his  hands.  She  said  that 
it  would  not  be  good,  and  she  walked 
steadily  down  to  her  aunt's  parlour. 
"  Aunt  Charlotte,"  she  said,  "  Lu- 
dovic Valcarm  is  in  the  house." 

"In  this  house, — again!"  ex- 
claimed Madame  Staubach.  Linda, 
having  made  her  statement,  said  not 
a  word  further.  Though  she  had 
felt  herself  compelled  to  turn  in- 
formant against  her  lover,  and  by 
implication  against  Tetchen,  her 
lover's  accomplice,  nevertheless  she 
despised  herself  for  what  she  was 
doing.  She  did  not  expect  to  soften 
her  aunt  by  her  conduct,  or  in  any 
way  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  her 
own  sufferings.  Her  clandestine 
meetings  with  Ludovic  had  brought 
with  them  so  much  of  pain  and 
shame,  that  she  had  resolved  al- 
most by  instinct  to  avoid  another. 
But  having  taken  this  step  to  avoid 
it,  she  had  nothing  further  to  say  or 
to  do.  "  Where  is  the  young  man  ? " 
demanded  Madame  Staubach. 

"Tetchen  says  that  he  is  here, 
in  the  house,"  said  Linda.  Then 
Madame  Staubach  left  the  parlour 
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and  crossed  into  the  kitchen.  There, 
standing  close  to  the  stove  and 
warming  himself,  she  found  this 
terrible  youth  who  had  worked  her 
so  much  trouble.  It  seemed  to 
Madame  Staubach  that  for  months 
past  she  had  been  hearing  of  his 
having  been  constantly  in  and 
about  the  house,  entering  where 
he  would  and  when  he  would,  and 
in  all  those  months  she  had  never 
seen  him.  When  last  she  had  be- 
held him  he  had  been  to  her  simply 
a  foolish  idle  youth  with  whom  his 
elder  cousin  had  been  forced  to 
quarrel.  Since  that,  he  had  become 
to  her  a  source  of  infinite  terror. 
He  had  been  described  to  her  as 
one  guilty  of  crimes  which,  much 
as  she  hated  them,  produced,  even 
in  her  breast,  a  kind  of  respect  for 
the  criminal.  He  was  a  rebel  of 
whom  the  magistrates  were  afraid. 
When  in  prison  he  had  had  means 
of  escaping.  When  arrested  at 
Nuremberg  he  would  be  the  next 
day  at  Augsburg  ;  when  arrested  at 
Augsburg  he  would  be  the  next 
day  at  Nuremberg.  He  could  get 
in  and  out  of  the  roofs  of  houses, 
and  could  carry  away  with  him  a 
young  maiden.  These  are  deeds 
which  always  excite  a  certain  de- 
gree of  admiration  in  the  female 
heart,  and  Madame  Staubach, 
though  she  was  a  Baptist,  was 
still  a  female.  When,  therefore, 
she  found  herself  in  the  presence 
of  Ludovic,  she  could  not  treat 
him  with  the  indignant  scorn  with 
which  she  would  have  received 
him  had  he  intruded  upon  her 
premises  before  her  fears  of  him 
had  been  excited.  "  Why  are  you 
here,  Ludovic  Valcarm  1 "  she  said, 
advancing  hardly  a  step  beyond 
the  doorway.  Ludovic  looked  up 
at  her  with  his  hand  resting  on  the 
table.  He  was  not  drunk,  but  he 
had  been  drinking ;  his  clothes 
were  soiled ;  he  was  unwashed 
and  dirty,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  man  was  that  of  a  vagabond. 
"Speak  to  me,  and  tell  me  why 
you  are  here,"  said  Madame  Stau- 
bach. 


"I  have  come  to  look  for  my 
wife,"  said  Ludovic. 

"  You  have  no  wife ; — at  any  rate 
you  have  none  here." 

"  Linda  Tressel  is  my  true  and 
lawful  wife,  and  I  have  come  to 
take  her  away  with  me.  She  went 
with  me  once,  and  now  she  will  go 
again.  Where  is  she1?  You're  not 
going  to  keep  her  locked  up.  It's 
against  the  law  to  make  a  young 
woman  a  prisoner." 

"  My  niece  does  not  wish  to  see 
you ; — does  not  intend  to  see  you. 
Go  away." 

But  he  refused  to  go,  and  threat- 
ened her,  alleging  that  Linda  Tres- 
sel was  of  an  age  which  allowed 
her  to  dispose  as  she  pleased  of 
her  person  and  her  property.  Of 
course  this  was  of  no  avail  with 
Madame  Staubach,  who  was  deter- 
mined that,  whatever  might  happen, 
the  young  man  should  not  force 
himself  into  Linda's  presence. 
When  Ludovic  attempted  to  leave 
the  kitchen,  Madame  Staubach 
stood  in  the  doorway  and  called 
for  Tetchen.  The  servant,  who  had 
perched  herself  on  the  landing, 
since  Linda  had  entered  the  par- 
lour, was  down  in  a  moment,  and 
with  various  winks  and  little  signs 
endeavoured  to  induce  Valcarm  to 
leave  the  house.  "  You  had  better 
go,  or  I  shall  call  at  once  for  my 
neighbour  Jacob  Heisse,"  said 
Madame  Staubach.  Then  she  did 
call,  as  lustily  as  she  was  able, 
though  in  vain.  Upon  this  Ludo- 
vic, not  knowing  how  to  proceed, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  force  his 
way  further  into  the  house  in 
opposition  to  Madame  Staubach, 
took  his  departure,  and  as  he 
went  met  Peter  Steinmarc  in  the 
passage  at  the  back  of  Heisse's 
house.  Madame  Staubach  was 
still  in  the  kitchen  asking  ques- 
tions of  Tetchen  which  Tetchen 
did  not  answer  with  perfect  truth, 
when  Peter  appeared  among  them. 
"  Madame  Staubach,"  he  said, 
"  that  vagabond  Ludovic  Val- 
carm has  just  been  here,  in  this 
house." 
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"  He  went  away  but  a  minute 
since/'  said  Madame  Staubach. 

"  Just  so.  Tbat  is  exactly  wbat 
I  mean.  This  is  a  tbing  not  to  be 
borne,  —  not  to  be  endured,  and 
shows  that  your  niece  Linda  is  al- 
together beyond  the  reach  of  any 
good  impressions/' 

"  Peter  Steinmarc  !  " 

"Yes,  tbat  is  all  very  well;  of 
course  I  expect  that  you  will  take 
her  part ;  although,  with  your  high 
ideas  of  religion  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  it  is  almost  unaccountable 
that  you  should  do  so.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned  there  must  be  an 
end  of  it.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
myself  ridiculous  to  all  Nuremberg 
by  marrying  a  young  woman  who 
has  no  sense  whatever  of  self- 
respect.  I  have  overlooked  a  great 
deal  too  much  already, — a  great 
deal  too  much." 

"But  Linda  has  not  seen  the 
young  man.  It  was  she  herself  who 
told  me  that  he  was  here." 

"Ah,  very  well.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  that.  I  saw  him 
coining  away  from  here,  and  it 
may  be  as  well  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  made  up  my  mind.  Linda 
Tressel  is  not  the  sort  of  young 
woman  that  I  took  her  to  be,  and 
I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  her." 

"You  are  an  old  goose,"  said 
Tetchen. 

"Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Ma- 
dame Staubach  angrily  to  her 
servant.  Though  she  was  very  in- 
dignant with  Peter  Steinmarc,  still 
it  would  go  much  against  the 
grain  with  her  that  the  match 
should  be  broken  off.  She  had 
resolved  so  firmly  that  this  mar- 
riage was  proper  for  all  purposes, 
that  she  had  almost  come  to  look 
at  it  as  though  it  were  a  thing 
ordained  of  God.  Then,  too,  she 
remembered,  even  in  this  moment, 
that  Peter  Steinmarc  had  received 
great  provocation.  Her  immediate 
object  was  to  persuade  him  that 
nothing  had  been  done  to  give  him 
further  provocation.  No  fault  had 
been  committed  by  Linda  which 


had  not  already  been  made  known 
to  him  and  been  condoned  by  him. 
But  how  was  she  to  explain  all  this 
to  him  in  privacy,  while  Tetchen 
was  in  the  kitchen,  and  Linda  was 
in  the  parlour  opposite  ]  "  Peterr 
on  my  word  as  an  honest  truthful 
woman,  Linda  has  been  guilty  of 
no  further  fault." 

"She  has  been  guilty  of  more 
than  enough,"  said  Peter. 

"  That  may  be  said  of  all  us. 
guilty,  frail,  sinful  human  beings," 
rejoined  Madame  Staubach. 

"  I  doubt  whether  there  are  any 
of  us  so  bad  as  she  is,"  said  Peter. 

"  I  wonder,  madame,  you  can 
condescend  to  argue  with  him," 
said  Tetchen ;  "  as  if  'all  the  world 
did  not  know  that  the  fraulein  is 
ten  times  too  good  for  the  like  of 
him  ! " 

"Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Ma- 
dame Staubach. 

"  And  where  is  Miss  Linda  at 
the  present  moment?"  demanded 
Peter.  Madame  Staubach  hesitated 
for  an  instant  before  she  answered, 
and  then  replied  that  Linda  was  in 
the  parlour.  It  might  seem,  she 
thought,  that  there  was  some  cause 
for  secrecy  if  she  made  any  con- 
cealment at  the  present  moment. 
Then  Peter  made  his  way  out  of 
the  kitchen  and  across  the  passage, 
and  without  any  invitation  entered 
the  parlour.  Madame  Staubach 
followed  him,  and  Tetchen  followed 
also.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Ma- 
dame Staubach's  plans  that  the 
meeting  between  Peter  and  Linda 
should  take  place  in  this  way,  but 
she  could  not  help  it.  But  she 
was  already  making  up  her  mind 
to  this, — that  if  Peter  Steinmarc 
ill-treated  her  niece,  she  would 
bring  all  Nuremberg  about  his 
ears. 

"  Linda  Tressel,"  he  said  ; — and 
as  he  spoke,  the  impetuosity  of  in- 
dignation to  which  he  had  worked 
himself  had  not  as  yet  subsided,, 
and  therefore  he  was  full  of  courage; 
— "  Linda  Tressel,  I  find  that  that 
vagabond  Ludovic  Valcarm  haa 
again  been  here." 
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"  He  is  no  vagabond,"  said  Linda, 
turning  upon  him  with  full  as  much 
indignation  as  his  own. 

"  All  the  city  knows  him,  and  all 
the  city  knows  you  too.  You  are 
no  better  than  you  should  be,  and 
I  wash  my  hands  of  you." 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  said  Linda ; 
"and  for  such  a  blessing  I  will 
pardon  you  the  unmanly  cruelty  of 
your  words." 

"  But  I  will  not  pardon  him," 
said  Madame  Staubach.  "  It  is 
false  •  and  if  he  dares  to  repeat 
such  words,  he  shall  rue  them  as 
long  as  he  lives.  Linda,  this  is  to 
go  for  nothing, — for  nothing.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  unnatural  that  he 
should  have  some  suspicion."  Poor 
Madame  Staubach,  agitated  by  di- 
vided feelings,  hardly  knew  on 
which  side  to  use  her  eloquence. 

"  I  should  think  not  indeed," 
said  Peter,  in  triumph.  "  Un- 
natural !  Ha  !  ha  ! " 

"  I  will  put  his  eyes  out  of  him 
if  he  laughs  like  that,"  said  Tetchen, 
looking  as  though  she  were  ready 
to  put  her  threat  into  execution 
upon  the  instant. 

"Peter  Steinmarc,  you  are  mis- 
taken in  this,"  said  Madame  Stau- 
bach. "  You  had  better  let  me  see 
you  in  private." 

"  Mistaken,  am  1 1  Oh  !  am  I 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  she  was 
alone  during  the  whole  night  with 
Ludovic  ?  A  man  does  not  like 
such  mistakes  as  that.  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  done  with  her, — done 


with  her, — done  with  her  !  She  is 
a  bad  piece.  She  does  not  ring 
sound.  Madame  Staubach,  I  re- 
spect you,  and  am  sorry  for  you ; 
but  you  know  the  truth  as  well  as 
I  do." 

"Man,"  she  said  to  him,  "you 
are  ungrateful,  cruel,  and  unjust." 

"Aunt  Charlotte,"  said  Linda, 
"  he  has  done  me  the  only  favour 
that  I  could  accept  at  his  hands. 
It  is  true  that  I  have  done  that 
which,  had  he  been  a  man,  would 
have  prevented  him  from  seeking 
to  make  me  his  wife.  All  that  is 
true.  I  own  it." 

"There;  you  hear  her,  Madame 
Staubach." 

"  And  you  shall  hear  me  by-and- 
by,"  said  Madame  Staubach. 

"  But  it  is  no  thought  of  that 
that  has  made  him  give  me  up," 
continued  Linda.  "  He  knows  that 
he  never  could  have  got  my  hand. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  die  first, 
and  he  has  believed  me.  It  is  very 
well  that  he  should  give  me  up  ; 
but  no  one  else,  no  other  man  alive, 
would  have  been  base  enough  to 
have  spoken  to  any  woman  as  he 
has  spoken  to  me." 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to 
say  so,"  said  Peter. 

"Aunt  Charlotte,  I  hope  I  may 
never  be  asked  to  hear  another 
word  from  his  lips,  or  to  speak 
another  word  to  his  ears."  Then 
Linda  escaped  from  the  room, 
thinking  as  she  went  that  God  in 
His  mercy  had  saved  her  at  last. 
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HISTORICAL   SKETCHES   OF   THE   REIGN"   OF   GEOEGE   II. 


NO.    II. — THE  MINISTER. 


THE  name  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole 
does  not  suggest  a  tempting  or 
grateful  subject  for  a  biographical 
sketch.  He  is  not  one  of  those 
heaven-born  statesmen  before  whom 
the  world  stands  reverent  as  before 
so  many  true  princes  and  sovereigns 
of  mankind.  He  is  not  even  such 
an  irregular  but  lofty  genius  as 
sometimes  aims  at  statesmanship, 
leaving  only  a  series  of  splendid 
mistakes  or  fruitless  efforts  behind. 
Nobody  can  deny  that  he  was  in 
his  way  a  great  ruler — nobody  can 
say  that  in  fact  and  deed  he  was 
anything  but  a  true  patriot  and 
faithful  servant  of  his  country.  For 
more  than  twenty  years,  sometimes 
with  the  generous  and  intelligent 
aid  of  a  great  princess,  sometimes  in 
spite  of  all  the  baffling  perversities 
of  an  ignorant  and  unenlightened 
king,  against  opposition,  conspira- 
cies of  friend  and  foe,  popular  dis- 
content, abuse,  every  kind  of  vexing 
contradiction,  he  stood  steadily  at 
the  helm  of  State,  to  use  the  most 
hackneyed  yet  the  most  true  of 
similes,  with  a  clear  sight  which 
seldom  failed  him,  and  a  patience 
and  steadfastness  beyond  praise. 
He  served  England  in  spite  of  her- 
self, earning  little  gratitude  by  his 
exertions.  He  ruled  her  as  a  pru- 
dent man  rules  his  own  household, 
tenacious  of  his  post,  seizing  every 
opportunity  of  progress,  indifferent 
to  blame,  and  with  something  of  that 
noble  self-confidence  with  which 
a  man  of  genius  feels  himself  the 
only  man  answerable  for  an  emer- 
gency. In  this  brief  description  is 
embodied  almost  every  character- 
istic of  a  great  statesman,  a  great 
patriot,  a  noble  historical  character. 
And  yet  somehow  this  man,  who 
ruled  so  wisely  and  was  of  so  much 
use  in  his  generation,  is  not  a  great 
historical  character.  The  student 
approaches  him  without  reverence, 


without  much  admiration,  with  even 
a  limited  interest.  In  every  page 
of  our  national  story  appear  the 
names  of  men  who  have  not  done 
a  tithe  of  his  real  work,  and  who 
yet  are  ten  times  more  venerable, 
more  noble,  more  attractive.  It  is 
hard  to  explain  how  this  is,  and  yet 
the  fact  is  too  patent  to  be  denied. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  causes  is  that 
the  man  has  no  special  standing  as 
a  man,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
portance of  his  place  in  history. 
He  has  no  private  character,  so  to 
speak,  to  catch  the  human  eye.  He 
stands  forth  in  his  public  capacity, 
wise,  far-sighted,  full  of  resource, 
ever  ready  to  make  the  best  of 
everything ;  but  his  private  and  in- 
dividual existence  skulks  as  it  were 
behind  that  bench  in  old  St  Ste- 
phen's, and  makes  no  sign  of  inde- 
pendent humanity.  A  sort  of  rubi- 
cund shadow,  drinking,  toasting, 
trolling  forth  lusty  songs,  swearing 
big  oaths,  full  of  healthy  heartless- 
ness  and  good-humour  and  indiffer- 
ence to  all  codes  either  of  love  or 
morals,  faintly  appears  by  moments 
about  the  busy  scene.  Such  a 
buxom  apparition  is  apt  to  look 
very  limp  and  lifeless  across  the 
vista  of  a  century.  It  would  have 
been  a  mere  rude  country  squire, 
had  it  not  been  Kobert  Walpole. 
But  being  Robert  Walpole,  though 
it  rouses  a  certain  curiosity,  and 
fills  us  with  a  certain  interest,  it 
has  no  power  over  our  affections, 
nor  can  it  move  our  respect.  We 
admit  the  actual  claims  to  greatness 
of  a  minister  who  possesses  no  great- 
ness as  a  man ;  and  we  are  also 
obliged  to  allow  that  the  burly 
shadow  was  that  of  a  man  no  worse 
than  his  neighbours.  He  was  not 
coarser  nor  more  wicked  than  the 
other  people  who  surrounded  him. 
He  was  not  more  corrupt,  though 
he  might  be  more  able  in  his  use  of 
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corruption.  He  was  always  good- 
natured  and  tolerant,  never  cruel. 
His  children  loved  him, — even  that 
youngest  child,  so  unlike  him  in 
every  particular,  and  who  is  calmly 
described,  with  the  incredible  com- 
posure of  the  time,  as  not  his  son 
at  all  but  somebody  else's  —  the 
puny  and  famous  Horace.  There 
is  something  in  the  way  in  which 
that  inexhaustible  letter-writer  says 
"  my  father"  which  conciliates  the 
critic  in  spite  of  himself.  A  man 
spoken  of  with  that  indescribable 
softening  of  tone,  must  have  been 
a  lovable  father,  could  not  have 
been  a  bad  man ;  but  yet,  we  re- 
peat, Sir  Robert  is  a  thankless  sub- 
ject for  biography,  and  it  is  yery 
doubtful  how  far  any  distinct  idea 
of  his  strange  personality  and  want 
of  personality  can  be  conveyed. 

The  comparison  is  perhaps  a 
whimsical  one,  and  it  may  strike 
some  readers  even  as  irreverent ; 
but  yet  there  is  something  in  the 
position  occupied  by  Shakespeare 
as  playwright  and  caterer  for  the 
Globe  Theatre,  which  is  recalled  to 
us  by  the  position  of  Walpole  as 
steward  and  house-manager,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  big  establishment  of 
England.  No  doubt  the  conscious 
motive  in  the  mind  of  our  greatest 
of  poets  was  less  the  development 
of  all  those  noble  and  splendid 
figures  with  which  he  has  enriched 
the  world,  than  the  immediate 
necessity  of  keeping  up  his  theatre, 
supplying  the  needful  variety,  pro- 
viding for  his  company  and  his 
audience,  and  his  own  daily  bread. 
His  greatness  grows  by  the  way. 
He  is  not  without  a  certain  half- 
divine  delight  in  the  excellence  of 
his  work,  such  as  belongs  to  the 
modesty  of  genius,  but  it  is  the 
daily  work  and  not  the  greatness 
for  which  he  consciously  labours. 
Walpole,  with  his  inferior  capabil- 
ities, does  in  a  kind  of  shadow  what 
Shakespeare  did.  He  works  for 
his  daily  needs;  his  office  is  to  keep 
things  going,  to  avert  war  and  ex- 
pense, to  hold  a  certain  balance  of 
faction  and  national  passion.  Now 


it  is  one  danger,  now  another,  that 
menaces  his  charge.  Sometimes 
fear  of  dismissal  hangs  over  him, 
sometimes  fear  of  internal  mutiny. 
His  practical  instinct  keeps  him 
alert  and  with  his  eyes  open,  and 
by  dint  of  doing  his  work,  though 
there  is  no  exalted  motive  in  it,  a 
certain  greatness  falls  upon  the 
diligent  soul  by  the  way.  Perhaps 
his  determination  to  keep  his  place 
and  to  retain  power  in  his  own 
hands,  was  in  reality  the  highest 
intention  he  had  ;  but  in  his 
struggle  for  this,  what  patience, 
what  force  of  labour,  what  infinite 
resource  and  genuine  wisdom  is  in 
the  man  !  It  is  a  curious  contra- 
diction to  all  the  higher  theories  of 
human  existence,  and  yet  there  is 
more  in  it  than  meets  the  eye.  It 
is,  in  its  way,  a  fulfilment  of  that 
promise  to  him  who  was  faithful  in 
little,  notwithstanding  the  curious 
sense  one  has  of  the  inapplicabil- 
ity of  a  scriptural  promise  to  such 
an  unspiritual  character  as  that  of 
Walpole.  He  is  not  a  great  patriot, 
aiming  consciously  at  the  prosperity 
and  honour  and  peace  of  his  coun- 
try. He  is  a  man  in  office,  zealously 
determined  to  keep  there,  to  keep 
his  party  in  power,  his  dynasty  on 
the  throne,  his  people  solvent  and 
moderately  content ;  and  by  dint  of 
following  this  purpose  steadfastly 
through  every  opposition,  thegreater 
end  for  which  he  had  not  striven 
falls  upon  him  by  the  way.  Eng- 
land was  the  stronger,  the  greater, 
the  happier  for  Walpole ;  and  yet 
Walpole  meant  nothing  higher 
than  to  secure  his  own  position, 
and  do  his  own  work.  He  was 
more  honest,  true,  and  worthy 
than  he  meant  to  be.  With  no 
other  conscience  to  speak  of,  he  had 
a  conscience  for  his  individual 
trade,  that  it  should  be  well  done, 
whatever  might  be  neglected.  Such 
a  principle  carries  the  labouring 
man  through  his  difficulties  when 
many  a  higher  motive  fails. 

Robert  Walpole,  the  third  son  of 
a  Norfolk  country  gentleman,  was 
born  at  Houghton,  which  he  after- 
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wards  took  so  much  pleasure  in 
embellishing,  in  August  1676.  He 
was  "  naturally  indolent,  and  dis- 
liked application,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher ;  but  being  a  younger  son,  and 
continually  reminded  by  his  father 
that  his  fortune  depended  on  his 
own  exertions,  he  "overcame  the 
natural  inertness  of  his  disposition." 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  on  the 
foundation,  and  following  the  use 
and  wont  of  that  noble  institution, 
in  a  manner  still  happily  practicable 
by  younger  sons,  went  from  Eton  to 
King's.  Of  neither  period  is  there 
any  particular  incident  of  interest 
recorded.  He  was  "  an  excellent 
scholar "  Archdeacon  Coxe  assures 
us,  and  loved  Horace.  And  while  at 
Cambridge  he  had  smallpox  badly, 
and  was  so  near  coming  to  an 
abrupt  end  in  that  malady,  that  his 
physician  considered  his  "  singular 
escape"  as  a  sure  indication  that 
great  things  were  to  be  expected 
from  him.  At  Eton  he  was  the 
contemporary  of  Bolingbroke ;  and 
when  the  latter  and  other  Eton- 
ians of  his  time  began  to  distin- 
guish themselves  in  Parliament,  one 
of  their  old  masters  is  reported  to 
have  expressed  himself  impatient  to 
hear  whether  Kobert  Walpole  had 
spoken,  "  for  I  am  convinced  he 
will  be  a  good  orator."  Such  prog- 
nostications prove  that  there  was 
promise  in  his  youth.  Other  train- 
ing of  a  less  humanising  kind  was 
not  wanting.  His  elder  brothers 
died,  and  at  twenty -two  he  be- 
came the  heir  and  resigned  his 
scholarship.  Before  this  he  had 
been,  save  the  mark  !  destined  for 
the  Church  ;  but  when  these  sad 
events  happened,  he  went  home 
to  the  jovial  Norfolk  Manor, 
where  agriculture  and  conviviality 
were  the  only  pursuits  thought  of. 
There  the  young  man,  fresh  from 
the  University,  with  whatever  am- 
bitions he  might  have  had  in  him, 
was  set  "  to  superintend  the  sale 
of  the  cattle  in  the  neighbouring 
towns,"  and  in  the  evenings  plunged 
into  what  was  considered  festive 
enjoyment  in  these  days.  His 


father  filled  his  glass  twice  for 
every  time  he  filled  his  own,  and 
gave  him  paternal  encouragement. 
"  Come,  Robert,"  said  the  jovial 
squire,  "you  shall  drink  twice 
while  I  drink  once ;  for  I  can- 
not permit  the  son  in  his  sober 
senses  to  be  witness  to  the  in- 
toxication of  his  father."  This 
edifying  precaution  had  evidently 
full  effect ;  and  the  son  faithfully 
carried  out  the  traditions  of  the 
house.  He  was  throughout  his  life 
one  of  the  men  upon  whom  dissipa- 
tion has  no  apparent  effect.  He 
feasted  high  and  drank  deep,  and 
did  all  that  in  him  lay  to  ruin  his 
constitution ;  but,  with  the  marvel- 
lous health  which  belongs  to  the 
species,  was  as  clear-headed  the 
morning  after  a  carouse  as  if  he 
had  been  an  anchorite.  His  head 
stood  the  trial  of  these  and  worse 
vices.  The  morning  air  blew  a- 
way  the  fumes  of  the  night's  de- 
bauch ;  with  nerves  of  iron,  and 
the  strength  of  a  rock,  he  reap- 
peared out  of  all  the  muddy  waves- 
of  dissipation  with  no  apparent 
harm  done  to  him.  There  are  such 
men  at  all  times,  and  they  abounded 
in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  perhaps 
because  the  race  was  then  more 
vigorous,  perhaps  because  the  man 
capable  of  continual  self-indulgence 
of  this  description,  who  survives  it, 
is  the  strong  specimen,  the  selected 
one  of  modern  science.  But  he 
was  very  good-natured,  tolerant, 
and  genial,  and  helped  the  old 
squire  to  make  Houghton  pleasant 
to  the  Norfolk  gentry.  When  he 
was  about  four-and-twenty  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  city  knight, 
"  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
accomplished  manners,"  says  the 
Archdeacon,  and  soon  after  reigned 
in  the  stead  of  his  father,  with  a 
rent-roll  of  .£2000  a-year,  and  every- 
thing handsome  about  him.  It 
was  then,  when  set  free  from  the 
old  squire's  agriculture  and  his 
claret,  that  the  young  squire  be- 
thought himself  of  the  big  world 
outside  of  Norfolk.  Probably  such 
a  robust  nature  had  been  able  to 
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accept  the  bucolic  episode  with 
little  annoyance,  and  perhaps  even 
found  pleasure  in  it.  But  it  says 
something  for  the  higher  instincts 
of  his  mind  that  one  of  his  first  im- 
pulses on  coming  to  his  kingdom 
was  to  throw  himself  into  public 
life,  and  resume  a  higher  career. 

He  entered  Parliament  in  the 
year  1700,  two  years  before  the 
death  of  William  III.,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-four,  of  good  family,  good 
fortune,  and  good  hopes,  but  not 
distinguished  in  any  extraordinary 
degree  by  nature  or  Providence.  It 
was  while  England  was  still  in  the 
throes  of  a  transition  period.  Wil- 
liam, the  strong  embodiment  of  a 
successful  revolution,  was  about 
over,  and  there  were  some  fifteen 
years  to  come  of  relapse,  as  it  were, 
into  a  period  of  anticipation  and 
suspense,  until  the  new  dynasty, 
the  modern  race  which  was  doom- 
ed to  fix  itself  so  firmly  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Stuarts,  should  enter 
on  the  scene.  Such  an  interregnum 
as  that  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  could 
notbe  otherwise  than  a  painful  trial 
of  the  national  temper  and  strength. 
William  had  cut  violently  the  thread 
of  succession.  Anne  made  a  weak 
reunion  of  the  separated  strands. 
Though  she  could  not  by  any  legi- 
timist be  considered  the  rightful 
sovereign,  she  was  yet  of  the  dis- 
possessed family,  a  Stuart,  though 
it  is  hard  to  identify  her  with  the 
name,  and  the  sister  of  the  un- 
doubted heir  by  right  divine.  No- 
thing but  a  strong  individuality 
could  have  given  to  such  a  reign 
any  other  character  than  that  of  a 
period  of  suspense  and  possible 
compromise.  And  Anne  had  no 
individuality  to  speak  of,  some 
feeble  family  affection,  and  a  natu- 
ral horror  of  her  German  cousin, 
rich  in  sons  and  grandsons,  whose 
family  was  to  succeed  her  on  her 
father's  throne.  During  the  first 
part  of  her  reign  these  facts  were 
neutralised  by  the  sway  of  Marl- 
borough  and  Godolphin ;  but  when 
the  weak  queen  fell  into  other  hands, 
all  the  doubtful  influences  natural 
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to  her  position  returned  with  double 
force.  Nothing  was  certain,  and 
everything  unsettled.  At  any  mo- 
ment the  country,  smitten  with  com- 
punction, and  always  very  doubtful 
whether  it  most  loved  or  hated  its 
ancient  masters,  might  have  changed 
its  mind  in  such  a  sudden  caprice 
as  once  before  had  seized  it,  and 
thrown  up  its  cap  for  King  James. 
The  Protestant  succession  might 
have  collapsed  altogether;  or  the 
young  James,  burdened  by  no  ante- 
cedents, might  have  turned  Protest- 
ant ;  a  hundred  things  might  have 
happened  to  turn  the  waters  back 
into  their  ancient  channel.  It  is 
evident  that,  though  the  noble  old 
Electress  with  a  woman's  hopeful- 
ness looked  forward  confidently  to 
her  splendid  inheritance,  her  de- 
scendants, more  matter-of-fact,  con- 
sidered the  great  windfall  as  still 
doubtful.  The  politicians  of  the 
time  stood  upon  their  watch-towers 
straining  their  eyes  to  note  all  the 
comings  and  goings,  and  throwing 
a  thousand  straws  into  the  air  to 
see  how  the  wind  blew.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  clear  that  most  of  them 
felt  the  slumbrous  wind  from  White- 
hall breathing  faintly  and  fitfully 
towards  the  little  peevish  court  un- 
der the  trees  at  St  Germains.  The 
reign  of  that  faintest  of  Stuarts  was 
an  anachronism — it  was  like  put- 
ting back  the  hands  of  the  national 
clock,  and  making  a  weak  postpone- 
ment of  everything  that  ought  to 
be  settled.  It  was  a  time  of  vain 
proposals,  of  abortive  acts,  of  pre- 
tended statesmanship.  Those  who 
were  scheming  the  restoration  of  a 
Catholic  monarch  played  for  popu- 
larity with  a  Protestant  mob  by 
such  villanous  means  as  that  of 
the  Schism  Act,  a  piece  of  paltry 
intolerance  never  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. Real  national  action  and 
internal  rearrangement  were  para- 
lysed. It  was  a  pause  between  the 
new  and  the  old.  The  episode  of 
William's  energetic  but  alien  sway 
had  been  cut  short.  Was  it  the 
ancient  rule  that  was  to  return? 
was  it  the  new  which  was  to  be  in- 
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sisted  on,  and  brought  in  over  all 
resistance]  Doubt  was  in  every 
man's  mind.  It  was  the  Augustan 
age,  so  called,  of  England.  Amid 
the  babble  of  wits  who  claimed  to 
confer  this  character  upon  their 
time  rose  the  silvery  voice  of  Ad- 
dison,  the  ringing  tones  of  Steele, 
the  first  accents  of  Pope,  the  deep 
diapason  of  Swift,  the  fine  elo- 
quence of  Bolingbroke,  noble  of 
style  and  poor  of  heart.  But  it 
was  not  a  time  of  great  genius  or 
originality  of  thought.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  period  was  one  not 
unnatural  to  such  a  moment  of  sus- 
pense in  the  serious  march  of  ages. 
An  exquisite  perfection  of  style  and 
skilful  management  of  words  were 
its  prevailing  characteristic.  No 
burden  of  prophecy  was  on  the  na- 
tional heart.  There  was  no  special 
message  to  deliver  either  from  God 
or  man.  The  passing  flutter  of  little 
doings  came  into  unusual  note  in 
the  silence  through  which  men  list- 
ened for  the  big  breathless  events 
which  needs  must  come  sooner  or 
later.  The  hoop,  the  powder,  the 
rustle  of  the  silken  robes,  the  lace  on 
the  fine  gentleman's  fine  clothes, 
the  tie  of  his  hair,  the  jingle  of  his 
sword,  are  all  audible  in  the  hush  of 
more  important  affairs.  If  "town" 
was  the  world  then,  the  world  was 
more  like  a  village  than  any  imagi- 
nation of  the  present  time  could 
conceive.  Maryborough,  who  had 
sent  the  echo  of  his  guns  to  freshen 
the  air  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign, 
died  off  into  the  factious  silence  of 
exile  in  its  latter  part,  and  the  self- 
absorption  of  suspense  swallowed 
up  all  the  nobler  activities  of  na- 
tional life.  Literature  pointed  its 
subtle  pen,  and  played  its  dainty 
pranks,  and  called  the  moment  of 
anxious  leisure  an  age  of  gold ; 
and  "good  Queen  Anne,"  one  can- 
not tell  how,  became  the  proverbial 
title  of  the  heavy,  sad,  and  desolate 
woman  upon  whose  life  so  many 
issues  hung.  Poor  soul !  she  was 
no  more  a  "good"  than  she  was  a 
bad  queen.  The  mother  of  many 
children,  yet  heirless,  on  her  melan- 


choly throne — swayed  and  insulted 
by  one  imperious  and  too  much 
favoured  friend,  swayed  and  cajoled 
by  another — her  life  little  more  than 
an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  na- 
tional progress,  her  death  anxious- 
ly waited  and  looked  for  by  eager 
claimants — Heaven  knows,  her  lot 
was  little  to  be  envied  !  It  is  the 
most  pitiful  ghost  of  power  that 
ever  wore  ermine  and  purple.  Her 
father  himself,  banished  to  the 
hamlet  -  court  by  the  Seine,  is 
scarcely  so  sad  a  spectre  as  Anne 
in  St  James's,  Queen  of  England, 
fought  over  by  her  favourites,  un- 
loved, uncourted,  and  alone,  with 
hungry  successors  on  either  side  of 
her  contending  for  her  crown. 

Walpole  appears  to  have  made 
his  debut  as  a  speaker  and  rising 
man  in  his  party  at  a  very  early 
period.  He  had  been,  as  has  been 
said,  the  schoolfellow  at  Eton  of  the 
brilliant  Bolingbroke,  and  a  rivalry 
at  once  of  character  and  politics  na- 
turally existed  between  them.  "  St 
John  soon  distinguished  himself  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  became 
an  eloquent  debater,"  says  Coxe. 
"  Eepeated  encomiums  bestowed 
on  his  rival  roused  the  ardour  of 
Walpole,  and  induced  him  to  com- 
mence speaker  sooner  than  he  at 
first  intended."  But  at  the  outset 
this  impulse  of  competition  did 
not  serve  him  in  great  stead.  His 
gifts  were  of  another  kind  from 
those  of  his  rival.  His  steadiness 
and  tenacity,  and  close  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  were  not  qualities 
to  be  made  evident  in  a  maiden 
speech,  like  the  splendid  diction 
and  natural  oratory  of  St  John. 
"  He  was,"  his  partial  biographer 
admits, "confused  and  embarrassed, 
and  did  not  seem  to  realise  those 
expectations  which  his  friends  had 
fondly  conceived."  This  hesitating 
commencement,  however,  had  small 
effect  upon  his  career.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  sink  under  the  dis- 
couragement of  a  partial  failure. 
By  degrees  his  name  found  a  place 
in  all  the  debates,  and  his  powers 
of  labour  told  with  still  more  effect 
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in  the  business  of  the  country.  He 
was  no  unimportant  acquisition  to 
any  party.  He  came  to  his  politi- 
cal leaders  not  only  with  the  great 
undeveloped  powers  afterwards  so 
fully  made  use  of,  but  with  the 
palpable  and  unmistakable  advan- 
tage of  three  boroughs  in  his 
pocket,  a  recommendation  which 
no  minister  could  resist.  In  1705 
he  had  already  received  a  political 
appointment  of  secondary  import- 
ance. In  1708  he  became  Secre- 
tary at  War.  From  that  time  until 
1742,  when  he  fell,  or  rather  until 
the  moment  of  his  death,  which 
was  not  much  later,  he  never 
ceased  to  exercise  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
they  were  entirely  in  his  hand  ; 
and  even  during  the  short  period 
which  he  spent  in  opposition,  his 
place  was  prominent  in  the  public 
eye.  He  was  a  Whig  as  parties 
were  known  in  those  days ;  but 
not  a  Whig  after  the  fashion  of 
recent  times.  The  Tories  of  Queen 
Anne's  day  were  the  disaffected 
party.  Their  eyes  were  bent  over 
the  seas,  in  hope  of  change.  They 
were  allied  with  the  Irish  Papists 
and  the  Highland  clans,  and  in 
sympathy  with  revolutionaries  in 
general.  Septennial  Parliaments, 
which  nowadays  every  true  Tory 
would  fight  for  to  the  death,  were 
then  instituted  in  the  face  of  their 
most  strenuous  opposition — short 
parliaments  being,  Archdeacon  Coxe 
tells  us,  one  of  their  principles.  "  The 
two  great  contending  parties,"  says 
Lord  Mahon,  "  were  distinguished 
as  at  present  by  the  nicknames  of 
Whig  and  Tory.  But  it  is  very 
remarkable  that,  in  Queen  Anne's 
time,  the  relative  meaning  of 
these  terms  was  not  only  different 
but  'opposite  to  that  which  they 
bore  at  the  accession  of  William  IV. 
In  theory  indeed  the  main  princi- 
ple of  each  continues  the  same. 
The  leading  principle  of  the  Tories 
is  the  dread  of  popular  licentious- 
ness. The  leading  principle  of  the 
Whigs  is  the  dread  of  royal  en- 


croachment. It  may  thence  perhaps 
be  deduced  that  good  and  wise  men 
would  attach  themselves  either  to 
the  Whig  or  Tory  party,  according 
as  there  seemed  to  be  greater 
danger  at  that  particular  period 
from  despotism  or  from  democracy. 
The  same  person  who  would  have 
been  a  Whig  in  1712,  would  have 
been  a  Tory  in  1830.  For  on  ex- 
amination it  will  be  found  that  in 
nearly  all  particulars  a  modern 
Tory  resembles  a  Whig  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  and  a  Tory  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  a  modern  Whig/' 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  may  there- 
fore be  described  both  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  and  during 
all  its  course  as  a  Conservative. 
But  he  was  above  all  things  Parlia- 
mentary. His  confidence  in  the 
people  was  about  as  small  as  his 
confidence  in  the  sovereign.  Of 
human  nature,  indeed,  except  under 
strictly  Parliamentary  restrictions, 
he  had  evidently  but  a  small 
opinion.  His  end  and  source  of 
all  things  was  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  policy  was  in  all  its 
characteristic  features  a  strictly 
domestic  policy.  He  makes  his 
appearance  before  us  like  the 
maitre  d'hdtel  of  a  great,  comfort- 
less, wasteful,  ill-regulated  house. 
He  has  an  eye  open  upon  his 
neighbours  that  they  may  not  take 
him  at  a  disadvantage,  but  for 
themselves,  as  neighbours,  he  cares 
next  to  nothing.  His  aim  is  to  re- 
form his  outgoings  and  incomings, 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  to  estab- 
lish and  raise  the  credit  of  the 
vast  and  disturbed  household. 
Avoiding  all  radical  changes  such 
as  might  still  more  upset  the  un- 
steady balance  of  affairs,  he  watches 
closely  where  he  can  introduce  an 
improvement,  and  how  he  can 
regulate  an  abuse.  He  has  to 
humour  the  master,  and  keep  the 
servants  contented,  not  denying  by 
times  a  piece  of  lavish  expenditure 
to  the  one,  or  a  sacrifice  of  principle 
to  the  other — but  fighting  his  way 
gradually  through  all  his  yieldings 
to  a  more  entire  sway  over  both, 
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binding  them   in   with  rule    and 
limit  on  one  side  and  the  other. 
Such  a  government  can  scarcely  be 
formed  upon  any  lofty  ideal.     It  is 
the  reign  of  a  practical  intelligence 
very  far  removed  from  optimism, 
and    indeed    actuated    by  a    low 
opinion  of  mankind  in  general.     It  • 
is  as  different  as  can  be  conceived 
from    that    noble     but    visionary 
traditionalism     which     fixes     its 
eyes  upon  the  glories  of  the  past, 
and  devotes  itself  to  their  emula- 
tion ;  and  from  that  splendid  hope 
in  the  future,  that  dream  of  Uto- 
pian perfection  with  which  young 
genius  so   often   sets  out  in  the 
world.     Walpole  was  unmoved  by 
either  of  these  ideals.     He  had  no 
worship   for  the   past,  no   special 
hope  in   the  future.      The  thing 
that  hath  been  is  that  which  will 
be.     Such   is  the  burden    of   his 
philosophy  ;  and  his  work  is  to  do 
the  best  he  can,  in  practical  un- 
heroic  fashion,  to  set  his  country 
into  a  more  comfortable  path,  to 
prop  up  her  weakness,  to  drag  her 
through  day  after  day   of  special 
necessity.     Not  to  do  supreme  good 
and  put  down  all  evil — but  to  do  as 
little  harm  as  was  inevitable,  and  as 
much  good  as  was  possible,  seems 
to   have  been   the   secret    of    his 
system.      Such    a    matter-of-fact 
mode    of    dealing    with    national 
necessities  has  evidently  an  attrac- 
tion for  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind. 

The  reign  of  Anne  was  divided 
into  two  periods,  as  most  readers 
of  history  are  aware, — the  first  of 
which  was  the  reign  of  Sarah  of 
Marlborough,  with  the  great  Duke 
as  general  abroad,  and  Godolphin 
as  minister  at  home.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  Walpole  took 
part  for  the  first  time  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country.  He 
shared  the  power,  and  he  also 
shared  the  overthrow,  when  Mrs 
Masham  wrought  her  bedchamber 
triumph,  and  Harley  and  Boling- 
broke  came  into  office.  At  this 
period  of  party  overthrow  Wai- 
pole's  conduct  in  opposition  was 
natural  and  unexaggerated.  He 


"  defended  his  patron  (Godolphin) 
with  great  spirit "  from  the  assault 
of  Bolingbroke.  He  indignantly 
refused  to  be  influenced  either  by 
the  overtures  or  the  threats  of  Har- 
ley. He  put  forth  expositions  of 
financial  policy  which  proved  him, 
according  to  contemporary  writers, 
"  the  best  master  of  figures  of  any 
man  of  his  time,"  and  gradually 
made  himself  so  formidable  to  his 
opponents  that  a  charge  of  corrup- 
tion was  trumped  up  against  him, 
apparently  on  no  serious  ground. 
"  It  is  quite  certain,"  says  Lord 
Mahon,  who  is  at  no  time  favour- 
able to  Walpole,  "  from  the  temper 
of  his  judges  that  even  the  most 
evident  innocence  or  the  strongest 
testimonies  would  not  have  shielded 
him  from  condemnation,  and  that 
had  he  made  no  forage  contracts 
at  all,  or  made  them  in  the  spirit 
of  an  Aristides  or  a  Pitt,  he  would 
have  been  expelled  with  equal 
readiness  by  that  House  of  Com- 
mons." He  was,  accordingly,  con- 
demned, sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
declared  incapable  of  again  sitting 
in  that  Parliament,  which,  as  the 
Parliament  lasted -only  a  year  and 
a  half,  was  no  very  serious  depri- 
vation. 

This  period  of  imprisonment 
seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  a 
very  pleasant  little  episode  in  Wai- 
pole's  life.  "  His  apartments  exhi- 
bited the  appearance  of  a  crowded 
levee,"  says  Coxe.  Marlborough  and 
his  duchess,  Godolphin,  the  vener- 
able Somers,  heads  and  oracles  of  his 
party,  did  honour  to  its  martyr; 
and  his  own  colleagues  and  future 
opponents,  Sunderland  and  Pulte- 
ney,  were  among  his  constant  visi- 
tors. He  had  leisure  to  write  and 
vindicate  himself  in  the  historical 
calm  of  the  place  where  so  many 
a  more  heroic  prisoner  has  lan- 
guished ;  and  his  seclusion  was  the 
subject  of  popular  ballads,  one  of 
which  his  biographer  has  preserved 
in  the  narrative  of  Walpole's  life. 
The  "  Jewel  in  the  Tower"  is  here 
dwelt  upon  with  the  lofty  hyper- 
bole common  to  the  popular  muse. 
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"  If,"  says  the  enthusiastic  ballad- 
singer — 

•"  If  what  the  Tower  of  London  holds 
Is  valued  far  more  than  its  power, 

Then  counting  what  it  now  enfolds 

How  wondrous  rich  is  this  same  Tower." 

"Lady  Walpole,"  Coxe  informs 
us,  "  who  had  a  pleasing  voice,  used 
to  sing  this  ballad  with  great  spirit 
and  effect,  and  was  particularly 
fond  of  dwelling  on  the  last  verse, 
at  the  time  when  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled."  The  last  verse  was  as 
follows  : — 
"  The  day  shall  come  to  make  amends ; 

This  jewel  shall  with  pride  be  wore, 
And  o'er  his  foes  and  with  /it's  friends, 

Shine  glorious  bright  out  of  the  Tower." 

This  little  touch  of  nature  con- 
ciliates the  spectator  notwithstand- 
ing the  bad  grammar  and  bathos 
by  which  both  ballad  and  senti- 
ment are  distinguished.  Walpole 
and  his  wife  were  far  from  being 
a  model  pair,  if  stories  are  true. 
But  they  were  still  young  at  this 
period,  and  the  exultation  of  ex- 
citement, the  flutter  of  sympathy, 
the  sense  of  martyrdom  and  its 
laurels,  give  the  position  a  cer- 
tain interest.  No  doubt  there 
were  many  jibes  less  delicate  than 
pungent,  much  laughter  and  mer- 
riment in  the  pathetic  state-prison, 
with  which  its  jovial  tenant  was  so 
much  out  of  place ;  but  yet  Lady 
Walpole's  song  sung  with  "  her 
pleasing  voice,"  "  with  great  spirit 
and  effect,"  breaks  in  with  a  touch 
of  human  feeling  into  the  too  exclu- 
sively political  tale. 

The  same  strain  was  probably 
roared  or  screamed  by  popular 
songsters  under  Harley's  windows, 
and  within  hearing  of  the  plotters 
in  office  as  they  concocted  their 
treacherous  devices.  They  had 
•discovered  no  doubt  by  this  time 
that  dishonesty  was  bad  policy, 
but  they  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  the  exasperated  Whig  lead- 
ers, and  not  much  from  the  Ha- 
noverian monarch,  between  whom 
und  King  James  England  hung  sus- 
pended. As  for  Walpole,  "  his  im- 
prisonment," Archdeacon  Coxe  in- 


forms us,  "  was  called  the  prelude 
to  his  rise."  Daring  his  confine- 
ment he  wrote  his  name  on  his 
window,  like  so  many  prisoners ; 
and  Lansdowne,  who  afterwards 
occupied  the  same  apartment,  add- 
ed the  following  lines  to  his  pre- 
decessor's autograph : — 

"  Good  unexpected,  evil  unforeseen, 
Appear  by  turns,  as   fortune  shifts  the 

scene : 
Some  raised  aloft  come   tumbling  down 

amain, 
And  fall   so   hard  they  bound  and  rise 

again." 

The  accession  of  George  I.  put 
at  end  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
Whigs.  This  great  event,  for  and 
against  which  all  England,  not  to 
say  all  Europe,  had  schemed  and 
struggled,  took  place  quietly  enough 
at  last  as  if  in  the  most  natural  or- 
der of  things.  Anne  was  consigned 
to  the  royal  vault,  and  George  and 
the  Protestant  Succession  reigned 
in  her  stead,  and  none  of  all  the 
conclusions  that  had  been  antici- 
pated disturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
nation.  Perhaps  it  was  the  extreme 
state  of  excitement  and  roused  ex- 
pectation with  which  the  country 
awaited  this  event  which  got  it 
after  all  accomplished  so  quietly. 
Every  man  held  his  breath  and 
strained  his  eyes  to  watch  what  his 
neighbour  was  about  to  do,  and 
consequently  lost  the  opportunity 
of  himself  doing  anything  in  the 
emergency.  George  came  over,  on 
the  death  of  the  Queen,  not  precip- 
itately, but  with  a  certain  digni- 
fied half-reluctance,  not  half  believ- 
ing in  his  own  good  fortune,  while 
the  nation  stood  like  an  astounded 
bumpkin,  not  able  on  its  side  to 
believe  at  all  that  the  crisis  it  had 
been  looking  for  so  long  was  thus 
summarily  disposed  of  and  got 
over.  After  the  first  moment  of 
breathless  suspense,  there  ensued 
a  sudden  flurry  and  scattering  of 
all  the  holders  of  power  which  was 
little  to  the  credit  of  England  and 
her  Government.  Queen  Anne's 
ministers  had  all  been  tampering 
in  a  half-hearted  way  with  the 
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banished  Stuarts,  thinking  of  bring- 
ing them  in  again,  thinking  of  mak- 
ing Protestants  of  them,  thinking 
perhaps  some  miracle  might  happen 
to  execute  their  plans  without 
risking  their  heads.  But  they  were 
refused  the  aid  of  miracle,  and  nat- 
ural overthrow  fell  upon  them  in- 
stead with  a  haste  and  complete- 
ness which  must  have  taken  away 
their  breath.  Bolingbroke  and 
Ormond  fled  to  France.  Harley, 
who  would  not  fly,  was  impeached, 
and  sent  to  the  Tower.  They  had 
ruled  badly,  and  betrayed  the  na- 
tional trust.  They  had  concluded 
the  disgraceful  peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  they  had  coquetted  with  the 
Pretender.  But  yet  the  hunting 
out  of  one  entire  Administration 
by  its  successors  was  neither  dig- 
nified nor  seemly ;  and  an  unusual 
stroke  of  poetic  justice  ere  long 
overtook  the  victors. 

The  constitution  of  this  Ministry, 
the  first  under  the  new  dynasty,  is 
for  the  moment  only  interesting  to 
us  in  consequence  of  the  curious 
state-intrigue  which  tore  it  asunder. 
Walpole  at  first  occupied  only  a 
secondary  post.  The  leaders  of  the 
Cabinet  were  Townshend,  his  close 
friend  and  brother-in-law,  and  Stan- 
hope, who  seem  to  have  held  equal 
rank,  the  one  presiding  over  Home 
affairs,  the  other,  a  soldier  and  dip- 
lomatist, managing  the  Foreign  de- 
partment. The  Ministry  seems  to 
have  been  a  model  of  what  a  Min- 
istry ought  to  be — composed  of  the 
best  men  in  their  different  develop- 
ments, men  of  the  same  standing, 
each  other's  brothers  in  arms.  Yet 
this  well-assorted  band,  united  by 
every  link  that  should  keep  men 
together — sympathy,  common  opi- 
nions, gratitude,  and  friendship — 
speedily  fell  off  from  each  other,  and 
made  as  violent  a  disruption  of  their 
forces  as  ever  tore  a  party  asunder, 
or  set  the  temper  of  brethren  on 
edge. 

There  are  moments  when  History 
marches  slowly,  elaborating  her 
great  efforts,  and  there  are  times 
when  she  goes  so  fast  that  events 


hurry  upon  each  other  too  quickly 
almost  to  be  identified.  At  such 
periods  it  often  happens  that  a 
fact  of  secondary  importance  thrusts 
forward  into  the  first  place  and 
keeps  it,  throwing  matters  of  great 
magnitude  into  the  background. 
Such  a  tragic  episode  as  that  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1715  is  no  doubt  of 
much  more  national  importance 
than  the  cabals  of  the  Cabinet  or 
changes  of  Ministry ;  but  while  we 
are  told,  like  a  romance,  the  short 
and  thrilling  and  melancholy  tale,, 
the  conspiracy  on  the  next  page 
to  unseat  a  Minister  lingers  about 
our  ears  somehow  with  a  smack  of 
the  true  tedium  and  heaviness  of  a 
real  event.  The  Rebellion  sweeps 
like  a  storm  across  the  country.  We 
know  beforehand  its  fatal  devotion,, 
its  knight-errantry,  its  ill-timed 
chills  of  prudence,  all  the  woeful, 
tragic  story.  Its  interest  wrings 
our  hearts  and  touches  us  to  the 
quick,  but  as  a  romance  would 
touch  us.  It  comes,  it  goes,  it  is 
over,  a  strain  of  wild  passion  sink- 
ing into  the  wilder  wail  of  an  in- 
evitable catastrophe.  The  reader 
hastens,  with  the  sobbing  sigh  of 
a  sympathy  which  is  too  painful 
to  have  any  pleasure  in  it,  to  an, 
exhibition  of  human  passions  less 
trying  and  touching ;  and,  with  a 
curious  force  of  contrast,  the  scene 
lies  ready  to  his  hand.  It  is  but  a 
step,  but  the  turning  of  a  page,, 
brings  him  back  to  statecraft  and 
chicanery,  from  the  primitive  out- 
bursts of  loyalty,  valour,  and  de- 
spair. 

It  was  not  more  than  a  year  after 
the  Rebellion  of  1715,  when  the 
little  coup  d'etat  of  which  Stanhope 
was  the  author,  and  which  drove 
Walpole  into  violent  opposition, 
took  place.  A  calm  like  that  which 
succeeds  a  storm  had  fallen  on  the 
country.  Though  it  is  hard  for  us,. 
in  our  peaceful  days,  to  understand 
how  such  a  serious  matter  could  be- 
so  quietly  got  over,  yet  it  is  appar- 
ent that  things  had  resumed  their 
usual  course  in  England  (so  far, 
indeed,  as  that  routine  had  ever- 
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been  disturbed)  before  the  head  of 
young  Derwentwater  fell  on  the 
scaffold,  or  Nithsdale  had  taken 
advantage  of  that  favourable  breeze, 
which  could  not  have  been  better 
"  had  some  one  been  flying  for  his 
life."  As  soon  as  it  was  all  settled, 
King  George,  glad  to  be  released, 
set  off  for  his  native  realm  of  Han- 
over, taking  with  him  his  Foreign 
Secretary,  Stanhope.  Townshend 
stayed  at  home  with  his  share  of 
the  work,  and  with  him  Walpole, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  in  the  situation, 
not  only  the  calm,  but  the  feeling 
of  refreshment  which  naturally 
comes  after  such  a  tempest.  The 
danger  had  been  hanging  over  them 
for  a  long  time,  discouraging  all 
their  efforts ;  now  it  was  safely 
over,  the  air  was  cleared,  and  a  new 
period  begun.  The  Home  Ministers 
entered  energetically  into  the  task 
before  them.  For  Walpole  there 
was  the  still  more  special  attraction 
in  it,  that  he  now  found  himself 
for  the  first  time  in  his  natural 
place.  The  finance  and  practical 
management  of  the  national  affairs 
were  at  last  in  his  hands,  and  he 
threw  himself  with  genuine  relish 
into  the  congenial  labour.  As  be- 
came his  office,  the  debt  with  which 
the  country  was  burdened,  and  for 
which  all  statesmen  had  then  a 
kind  of  insane  terror,  occupied  his 
chief  attention.  He  had  just  "  ma- 
tured a  very  able  and  well-con- 
sidered scheme  for  its  reduction'7 
when  trouble  arose.  The  manner 
in  which  the  overturn  came  was  as 
follows. 

King  George,  who  was  much 
more  at  home  as  Elector  of  Han- 
over than  he  ever  managed  to  be 
as  King  of  England,  was  naturally 
at  the  same  time  more  keenly 
affected  by  the  politics  and  com- 
motions of  the  Continent  than  an 
English  Prince  could  have  been, 
or  than  it  quite  suited  his  insular 
dignity  to  be.  Stanhope,  who  ac- 
companied him,  was  an  unques- 
tionably able  and  honest  states- 


man ;  but  it  is  evident  that  tli2 
temptation  common  to  diplomatists 
was  powerful  with  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  anything  in  domestic 
affairs,  anything  in  heaven  or 
earth,  could  be  so  important  as 
the  conclusion  of  a  certain  treaty 
which  he  himself  had  painfully 
negotiated.  At  this  moment  things 
were  in  a  state  of  wild  confusion 
on  the  Continent.  There  were, 
heaven  knows  how  many,  treaties 
afloat,  triple  and  quadruple  alli- 
ances, broken  or  half  made,  by 
which  everybody  guaranteed  the 
succession  to  everybody  else's 
throne.  The  young  King  of  France, 
Louis  XV.,  was  sickly  and  unlike 
to  live,  and  the  Kegent  Orleans 
was  bent  upon  having  the  succes- 
sion confirmed  to  his  branch  of  the 
royal  family.  The  Emperor  was 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  secure 
his  daughter  after  him  on  his  im- 
perial throne.  As  for  England, 
with  her  bran-new  dynasty,  and 
the  principle  of  the  Protestant 
succession,  which  was  periodically 
and  violently  menaced  by  one  Pre- 
tender and  another,  her  policy  was 
to  guarantee  and  support  every- 
body in  like  difficulties.  At  no 
moment  could  she  be  safe  from 
possible  invasion  in  the  name  of 
her  ancient  kings.  Spain,  which 
looked  on  with  plaudits  when  the 
boy  who  was  afterwards  Prince 
Charlie  threw  his  hat  on  the  soft 
Mediterranean  waves,  with  the  cry, 
"  To  England/'  might  be  moved  to 
give  the  fallen  family  more  effec- 
tual help.  France,  who  sheltered 
them  in  her  dominions,  might  send 
her  armies  any  fine  morning  across 
the  Channel.  Even  Sweden,  in 
which  Charles  XII.,  the  last  of 
knights-errant,  still  reigned,  turned 
her  eyes  ominously  towards  our 
unprotected  northern  coast ;  and 
Russia,  big,  savage,  and  mysterious, 
stood  behind  ready  to  back  her. 
There  was  not  a  roj^al  house  or 
ancient  government  in  Europe 
which  had  not  the  sympathy  of 
like  for  like  with  the  Stuarts. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  a  close 
alliance  with  France,  our  nearest 
and    most    dangerous    neighbour, 
was  undoubtedly  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  England  ;  and  it  was 
natural  that  Stanhope,  surrounded 
by    Continental    politicians,    and 
separated    from    all  the    assuring 
influences   of  home,   should  have 
keenly  felt  its  necessity,   all  the 
more  after  he  had  expended  his 
most  strenuous  efforts  in  bringing 
this  alliance  about.     After  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  long  negotiation, 
the  treaty  was  finally  agreed  upon. 
Then    there  came    a    moment  of 
delay.     Townshend  at  home,  com- 
fortable in  the  shelter  of  the  four 
seas,  and  in  the  sense  that  one  re- 
bellion had  happily  and  completely 
blown  over,  was,  though  equally  con- 
vinced of  the  advantage  of  an  alli- 
ance with  France,  in  no  such  hurry  as 
his  colleague  ;  and  the  matter  was 
complicated  by  a  personal  point  of 
honour  raised  by  the  Plenipoten- 
tiary whose  signature  was  necessary 
to  the  treaty,  but  who  had  pledged 
himself  not  to  sign  it  except  in  con- 
cert with  the  Dutch,  the  old  allies 
of  England.     Such  a  little  pause  in 
the  completion  of  an  important  piece 
of  business  might  have  reasonably 
occasioned  a  momentary  misunder- 
standing   between    colleagues,    or 
even  division  in  the  Cabinet ;  but 
it  seems   utterly  inadequate  as   a 
reason  for  the  dismissal  of  a  Minis- 
ter.    This,   however,  was  what  it 
came   to.     Without   any  reference 
to  Parliament,  or  indeed  delibera- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  treachery  which  excited 
universal    indignation,   the    King 
and     Stanhope,     in      the     irrita- 
tion   of   the    moment,    dismissed 
Townshend,   and    overturned    the 
entire  Administration.     Lord  Ma- 
hon  in  his  valuable  history  does 
manful    battle    for    his    ancestor. 
But  the  facts  are  not  favourable  to 
Secretary  Stanhope,  who  was  at  the 
King's  side,  and  who  was  person- 
ally wounded  by  the  delay  which 
occurred  in  concluding  his  treaty. 
His  colleagues  at  home,  who  were 


working  diligently  at  the  internal 
renovation  of  the  country,  had  no 
warning  of   the   sudden   disgrace, 
which  fell  upon  them  like  an  earth- 
quake.     They  were  in  a  state  of 
perfect  repose  and  security,   nay, 
even  of  self-congratulation,  believ- 
ing the  little  mist  of  disagreement 
to  have  blown  happily  over,  when 
the    thunderbolt   fell.      It   is   not 
wonderful  if  a  certain   bitterness 
mingled    with    their    humiliation. 
Walpole,  who  was  at  once  the  rela- 
tion and  chief  colleague  of  Town- 
shend, though  not  absolutely  dis- 
missed with  him,  followed  his  chief 
after  a  short  interval.     The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  closed  his 
books,  and  laid  down  his  calcula- 
tions, and  gave  up  his  office.     It 
would  be  taking  but  a  very  poor 
view  of  human  nature  to  conclude 
that  it  was  leaving  office  alone  which 
moved  him.    He  was  leaving  a  very 
great  piece  of  work,  of  work  well 
worthy  to  be  accomplished,  behind 
him.  He  was  giving  up  the  vocation 
natural  to  him ;  leaving  others  not 
so  competent,  not  so  full  of  resource 
as  he  was,  in  his  place.     And  he 
was  compelled  to  do  all  this  with- 
out any  sufficient  reason,  because 
there  had  been  a  little  unintentional 
delay  about  the  signing  of  a  treaty, 
and  because  the  Ministers  at  home 
were  falsely  accused  to  the  King  of 
being  his  son's  friends.     This  was 
the  sole  cause  why  their  work  was 
interrupted   and  their  party  rent 
asunder.      The  position  was  very 
trying  to  bear. 

Walpole  did  not  bear  it  well,  as 
might  be  supposed.  He  went  in- 
to the  most  violent  opposition. 
Against  the  Tories  he  had  been 
energetic,  yet  not  unamiable  ;  but 
it  was  different  when  his  oppo- 
nents were  his  own  familiar  friends 
— men  whom  he  had  trusted. 
Against  them  his  virulence  knew 
no  bounds.  The  unequivocal  fury 
of  his  antagonism  brings  down  up- 
on his  head  not  only  the  condem- 
nation of  more  recent  historians, 
but  even  the  ponderous  thunders  of 
his  own  biographer.  The  ejected 
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Minister  contradicted  without  hesi- 
tation all  his  own  antecedents,  his 
expressed  opinions,  his  very  actions. 
"When  Walpole  asserted  in  the 
House,"  says  Archdeacon  Coxe, 
"  that  he  never  intended  to  embar- 
rass the  affairs  of  Government,  he 
either  was  not  sincere  in  his  profes- 
sions, or,  if  he  was,  did  not  possess 
that  patriotic  and  disinterested  firm- 
ness which  could  resist  the  spirit  of 
party ;  for  almost  from  the  moment 
of  his  resignation  to  his  return  into 
office  we  find  him  uniform  in  his 
opposition  to  all  the  measures  of 
Government."  He  leagued  himself 
with  those  who  up  to  this  moment 
had  been  his  bitterest  adversaries. 
He  opposed  the  most  necessary  and 
inevitable  devices  of  legislation. 
He  resisted  the  repeal  of  the  Schism 
Act,  though  he  had  declared  it  on  a 
former  occasion  to  be  more  like  a 
decree  of  Julian  the  Apostate  than 
a  law  enacted  by  a  Protestant  Par- 
liament. He  enlarged,  assuming  a 
prejudice  which  his  mind  was  much 
too  enlightened  to  entertain,  against 
a  standing  army.  And  finally,  he 
gave  up  and  allowed  to  drop  the 
investigation  into  the  character  of 
Oxford,  which  he  had  himself  most 
energetically  begun.  In  short,  he 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  discomfit 
and  dishearten  the  members  of  his 
own  party  who  iiow  formed  the 
M  inistry.  They  had  his  own  meas- 
ures to  carry  through  and  his  own 
policy  to  support ;  and  yet  the  ori- 
ginator of  these  very  measures  put 
every  possible  obstacle  in  their  way. 
"  No  regard  for  the  public,  no  feel- 
ing for  his  own  consistency,  ever 
withheld  him,"  says  Lord  Mahon. 
"  In  short,  his  conduct  out  of  office 
is  indefensible,  or,  at  least,  is  unde- 
fended even  by  his  warmest  parti- 
sans ;  and  in  looking  through  our 
Parliamentary  annals  I  scarcely 
know  where  to  find  any  parallel  of 
•coalitions  so  unnatural,  and  of  op- 
position so  factious." 

This  conduct,  bad  as  it  is,  was 
perfectly  characteristic  of  the  man, 
who  had  evidently  no  rule  of  prin- 
ciple or  high  purpose  to  guide  him. 


He  was  conscientious  only  in  doing 
his  work  when  it  was  left  in  his  own 
hands ;  and  it  was  almost  with  the 
rage  of  an  unreasoning  creature 
that  he  saw  that  occupation  taken 
from  him  ;  nor  could  he  allow  that 
any  other  mind  but  his  own  could 
carry  out  the  necessary  labours. 
Nothing,  however,  could  have  been 
a  greater  test  of  his  influence  and 
power  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Notwithstanding  the  evident  facti- 
ousness of  his  opposition,  he  lost 
none  of  the  weight  with  which  his 
previous  services  had  endowed  him. 
He  carried  some  measures  by  his 
individual  influence  alone,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Ministry  •  and  Coxe, 
having  satisfied  his  conscience  by 
lecturing  his  hero,  cleverly  draws 
an  argument  in  his  favour  from  the 
evident  power  so  uncomfortably 
exhibited.  "Thus,"  he  says,  "it 
appears  that  Walpole,  even  when 
in  opposition,  almost  managed  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  being  in 
opposition,  he  could  not  gain  that 
ascendancy  by  the  means  of  corrup- 
tion and  influence  which  were  after- 
wards so  repeatedly  urged  against 
him,  and  which  the  same  virulent 
author  calls  '  some  SECRET  MAGIC, 
of  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  a 
perfect  master.'  In  fact,  the  magic 
which  he  applied  was  derived  from 
profound  knowledge  of  finance, 
great  skill  in  debate,  in  which  per- 
spicuity and  sound  sense  were  emi- 
nently conspicuous,  un impeached 
integrity  of  character,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  party." 

The  argument  is  sound  enough, 
and  well  applied  ;  and  the  episode 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  which 
has  ever  occurred  in  the  life  of  a 
political  leader.  Few  happily  have 
been  so  destitute  of  that  sense  of 
personal  as  well  as  party  honour 
which  should  have  kept  him  at  least 
no  worse  than  silent,  when  the  mea- 
sures he  had  himself  originated 
were  carried  out  by  others.  But 
Walpole  was  not  endowed  with  a 
fine  sense  of  what  was  fit.  He  was 
rabid  when  he  was  driven  from  his 
post,  notwithstanding  the  steadi- 
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ness,  the  wisdom,  the  good  sense 
and  moderation  which  he  displayed 
when  in  it.  This  is  a  paradox  of 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  offer 
any  explanation.  It  is  one  of  the 
subtleties  of  individual  character 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  under- 
stand. In  short,  it  is  character 
alone  which  can  explain  it  at  all : 
no  principle  nor  motive  which  we 
can  suppose  to  have  moved  Walpole 
could  have  led  him  to  such  a  course 
of  action.  It  was  his  nature,  and 
he  could  not  go  beyond  the  limits 
which  that  nature  had  fixed.  He 
could  be  almost  great  in  power. 
He  was  capable  of  honest  work,  of 
real  exertions  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  But  he  could  not  stand 
by,  a  magnanimous  spectator.  Any 
violence,  any  meanness,  was  more 
possible  to  him.  After  two  years 
of  a  factious  and  violent  opposition, 
varied  by  sparks  of  enlightened  an- 
tagonism to  such  measures  as  the 
Peerage  Bill,  which  was  defeated 
chiefly  by  his  exertions,  he  who  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  important 
post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
crept  humbly  back  into  office  as 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  How  he 
managed  to  eat  his  own  words,  and 
bely  his  own  actions  by  this  mise- 
rable submission,  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell.  He  did  it,  drawn  back,  it 
seems,  by  some  irresistible  attraction 
in  office  simply  as  office,  which  is 
half  ludicrous  and  half  touching. 
Office  was  his  only  safety,  his  best 
means  of  making  himself  honest 
and  true.  He  escaped  from  the 
greatest  dangers  to  which  his  tem- 
perament subjected  him  when  he 
stole  back,  though  in  an  ignomini- 
ous way.  A  poor  man  who  knows 
he  would  be  better  were  he  rich, 
and  steals  a  heap  of  money  to  bring 
himself  into  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  the  development  of 
his  character,  would  be  in  some- 
thing of  a  similar  position.  And 
yet  Walpole  was  right  in  getting 
back,  almost  by  any  means.  He 
was  wanted  in  England  :  unprin- 
cipled, unexalted  as  he  was,  he  was 
the  most  able  craftsman  in  the  mat- 


ter of  government  that  existed  in 
his  country.  And  the  means  of  his 
re-entry  upon  his  natural  career 
were  very  soon  banished  from  pub- 
lic recollection  by  the  great  piece 
of  business  which  nobody  but  he 
could  have  managed,  and  which 
was  then  growing  into  disastrous 
magnitude  and  importance,  in  pre- 
paration for  his  skilful  hand. 

This  was  the  extraordinary  South 
Sea  Scheme,  the  first  memorable 
outbreak  of  that  singular  and  gi- 
gantic system  of  gambling  which  has 
never  since  quite  died  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  from  which  we  suffer  in 
periodical  spasms.  The  South  Sea 
Company  was  one  which  had  been 
originated  long  before  by  Harley, 
by  way  of  paying  off  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  National  Debt.  The 
statesmen  of  the  time  of  all  parties 
lived  in  a  kind  of  insane  panic  of  the 
National  Debt.  It  went  "  between 
them  and  their  wits,"  according  to 
the  Scotch  saying.  Shares  in  the 
newly  formed  Company  were  allot- 
ted to  the  proprietors  of  the  floating 
debt  in  payment  of  their  claim  upon 
the  nation,  and  the  monopoly  of  a 
trade  to  the  South  Sea,  or  coast  of 
Spanish  America,  was  given  to  them. 
It  was  something  like  giving  them 
the  monopoly  of  a  trade  to  El  Do- 
rado, in  the  ideas  of  the  time.  The 
riches  won  by  the  pirate-adventur- 
ers of  Elizabeth's  day  had  left  an 
uneffaced  tradition  behind ;  "  a 
rumour  industriously  circulated 
that  four  ports  on  the  coasts  of 
Peru  and  Chili  were  to  be  ceded  by 
Spain,  inflamed  the  general  ardour ; 
the  prospect  of  exchanging  gold, 
silver,  and  rich  drugs  for  the  manu- 
factures of  England,  was  a  plausible 
allurement  for  a  rich  and  enter- 
prising nation;  and  the  mines  of 
Potosi  and  Mexico  were  to  diffuse 
their  inexhaustible  stores  through 
the  medium  of  the  new  Company." 

Though  all  these  foundations 
turned  out  to  be  delusive,  though 
the  privileges  accorded  by  Spain 
dwindled  to  a  horrible  "  assiento," 
conferring  upon  the  English  mer- 
chants the  right  of  supplying  the 
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Spanish  colonies  for  thirty  years 
ivith  negroes,  and  the  privilege  of 
sending  one  ship  laden  with  ordin- 
ary merchandise  yearly,  the  English 
mind,  so  slow  to  depart  from  its 
first  impression,  still  held  the  grant 
as  a  charter  of  profit ;  and  in  the 
year  1720,  the  Government,  left,  by 
Walpole's  absence  from  office,  to  its 
own  devices  in  the  way  of  finance, 
received  renewed  proposals  from 
this  Company,  "  to  buy  up  and 
diminish  the  burden  of  the  irre- 
deemable annuities  granted  in  the 
two  last  reigns,  for  the  term  mostly 
of  99  years,  and  amounting  at  this 
time  to  nearly  .£800,000  a -year." 
When  this  scheme  was  stated  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  a  profound 
silence  ensued,  and  continued  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  The 
magnitude  of  the  proposal  took 
away  the  breath  of  honourable 
members.  To  Walpole's  clear  eyes 
the  weakness  of  the  Scheme  was 
immediately  evident.  He  was  not 
so  much  superior  to  his  age  as  to 
be  easy  in  his  mind  about  the  Na- 
tional Debt ;  in  short,  he  had  him- 
self brought  forward,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Stanhope  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing, bills  which  had  for  their  object 
the  reduction  of  a  certain  portion 
of  it  by  the  legitimate  means  of  a 
sinking  fund.  It  was  not  to  the 

Erinciple  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme 
e  objected,  but  to  its  magnitude. 
He  desired  that  there  should  be  no 
monopoly,  but  that  the  Bank  of 
England  should  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete in  the  subscription.  He  urged 
that  to  throw  so  much  power  into  the 
hands  of  one  company,  would  place 
the  nation  itself  as  good  as  under 
its  feet,  that "  it  would  countenance 
the  penurious  practice  of  stock-job- 
bing," and  that,  "  as  the  whole 
success  of  the  Scheme  must  chiefly 
depend  on  the  rise  of  stock,  the 
great  principle  of  the  project  was  an 
evil  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  it  was 
to  raise  artificially  the  value  of  the 
stock,  by  exciting  and  keeping  up 
a  general  infatuation,  and  by  pro- 
mising dividends  out  of  funds 
which  would  not  be  adequate  for  the 


purpose.  .  .  .  He  closed  his  speech 
by  observing  that  such  would  be 
the  delusive  consequences  that  the 
public  would  conceive  it  a  dream." 
With  this  solemn  warning  Walpole 
had  to  stand  aside  and  suffer  the 
evil  to  be  accomplished.  Great  as 
his  influence  was,  it  stopped  short 
at  that  point  where  all  influence 
and  all  wisdom  fails.  His  good 
sense  could  not  convince  the  folly 
of  the  crowd.  All  that  he  could 
gain  was,  that  the  Bank  should  be 
permitted  to  compete  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  new  scheme.  But 
the  Bank,  though  willing  to  engage 
in  the  competition,  faltered  before 
the  prodigality  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  and  retired  from  the 
field.  The  bill  was  carried  accord- 
ingly amid  the  joy  of  the  nation. 
Immediately  there  occurred  the 
strangest  scene.  The  country  went 
wild  over  this  gigantic  speculation. 
In  imitation  of  the  French  enthu- 
siasm for  Law's  equally  wild  in- 
ventions, all  London  rushed  to 
subscribe.  Clerks  sat  in  the  streets 
with  their  tables  to  receive  the 
names  ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bank  was  occupied  by  mobs  of 
eager  capitalists.  "  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  you,"  says  Mr  Secretary 
Craggs  (who  paid  with  his  life 
very  shortly  after  for  the  failure 
of  the  vast  speculation)  to  Lord 
Stanhope,  "what  a  rage  prevails 
here  for  South  Sea  subscriptions  at 
any  price.  The  crowd  of  those 
that  possess  the  redeemable  annui- 
ties is  so  great,  that  the  Bank,  who 
are  obliged  to  take  them  in,  has 
been  forced  to  set  tables,  with 
clerks,  in  the  streets."  Not  mer- 
chants alone,  but,  as  in  every  scheme 
of  the  kind,  the  helpless  classes 
of  the  community,  poor  women, 
poor  clergymen,  country  folks,  em- 
barked their  all  in  the  Company 
which  was  to  make  everybody  rich. 
Excitement  gave  voice  and  expres- 
sion to  the  decorous  English  crowd. 
The  "  actions  du  Sud  et  les  gallons 
d'Espagne,"  were  the  only  subjects, 
according  to  a  French  traveller, 
quoted  by  Lord  Mahon,  on  which 
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Englishmen  could  talk.  And  the 
fever  of  speculation  once  excited 
•did  not  even  confine  itself  to  the 
South  Sea  Company.  Nearly  two 
hundred  other  "  bubbles  "  are  enu- 
merated in  xlnderson's  'History  of 
Commerce/  some  of  them  being 
of  the  wildest  character.  One  of 
these,  which  has  been  often  quoted, 
evidently  reached  the  furthest 
limits  to  which  human  credulity 
could  stretch.  "The  most  impu- 
dent and  barefaced  delusion  was 
that  of  a  man  who  advertised  that 
upon  payment  of  two  guineas  the 
subscribers  should  be  entitled  to  a 
hundred  pound  share,  in  a  project 
which  would  be  disclosed  in  a  month. 
The  extreme  folly  of  the  public  was 
such,  that  he  received  a  thousand 
of  those  subscriptions  in  one  day, 
and  then  went  off/' 

The  folly  of  the  public  was  en- 
couraged and  sustained  by  the 
example  set  them  in  high  places. 
Not  only  had  all  the  leaders  of 
society  embarked  in  the  South  Sea 
Scheme,  but  the  Prince  of  Wales 
himself  lent  the  sanction  of  his 
name,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  the  few  sane  bystanders, 
to  a  company  for  smelting  copper, 
of  which  he  became  governor.  "  The 
Speaker  and  Mr  Walpole  could 
not  dissuade  him  from  it/'  says 
Craggs,  "  though  they  told  him  he 
would  be  prosecuted,  mentioned  in 
Parliament,  and  cried  in  the  alley, 
upon  the  foot  of  Onslow's  insur- 
ance, Chetwynde's  bubble,  Prince 
of  Wales's  bubble,  &c."  To  this  is 
added  the  significant  sentence,  "  He 
has  already  gained  £40,000  by  it." 
What  is  still  more  extraordinary 
is  the  fact  that  Walpole  himself, 
though  strenuously  disapproving  of 
the  great  Scheme,  speculated  in  it 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  with 
greater  prudence  and  discernment, 
managing  his  affairs  so  as  to  sell 
out  when  the  stock  was  at  its 
highest,  viz.,  £1000  per  cent.  His 
biographer,  though  attributing  this 
wonderful  good  luck  in  great  part 
to  "  his  own  sagacity  and  the 
judgment  and  intelligence  of  his 


agents,"  yet  allows  that  these  alone 
were  not  enough  to  have  saved 
him  from  the  universal  overthrow. 
"  His  good  fortune  was  still  greater 
than  his  own  discernment  or  the 
intelligence  of  his  agents,  for  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  a  great 
sufferer  in  the  last  subscription  by 
the  precipitate  fall  of  stock.  Some 
orders  which  he  had  sent  from 
Houghton  to  Sir  Harry  Bedingfield, 
together  with  a  list  of  his  friends 
who  wished  to  be  subscribers,  came 
too  late  to  be  executed;  and  the 
delay  prevented  his  participating 
in  the  general  calamity."  One,  at 
least,  of  his  friends  profited  by  his 
judgment.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke 
consulted  him  as  a  financial  autho- 
rity, whether  he  should  sell  out  or 
wait  ?  Walpole  answered,  "  I  will  • 
only  acquaint  you  with  what  I  have 
done  myself.  I  have  just  sold  out 
at  £1000  per  cent,  and  I  am  fully 
satisfied."  The  grateful  Earl  took 
his  friend's  advice,  and  some  years 
after  sent  to  Houghton  a  fine  cast 
in  bronze  of  the  '  Gladiator' — an 
acknowledgment  after  the  states- 
man's own  heart  of  his  word  in 
season.  Whimsically  enough,  Wai- 
pole's  wife  either  did  not  receive 
or  did  not  profit  by  his  advice,  but 
held  her  stock  and  lost  her  money. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Walpole's  participation  in  these 
unparalleled  profits  must  have 
neutralised  the  effect  of  his  wise 
opposition  to  the  Scheme,  and  cast 
an  equivocal  light  upon  all  his  vir- 
tuous severities  towards  it.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  what  can  be  said 
for  the  general  infatuation  which 
could  believe  in  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  fictitious  rate  of  value, 
or  the  greed  which  still  hoped  for 
more  than  even  this  £1000  per  cent  1 
A  high-minded  and  stainless  hero 
would  have  kept  himself  clear  of 
the  bubble  altogether,  as  Stanhope 
alone  of  all  the  statesmen  of  the 
day  seems  to  have  done ;  but  it  was 
precisely  one  of  the  occasions  in 
which  Walpole's  worldly  wisdom, 
robust  self-regard,  and  contempt 
for  the  folly  of  mankind  in  general, 
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would  most  effectually  tell.  And 
it  is  clear  that  it  did  not  go  against 
his  conscience  to  turn  a  penny  by 
the  way,  even  while  condemning 
with  a  fervour  more  honest  than  his 
actions  the  delusive  character  of 
the  Scheme,  and  warning  against  it 
a  mad  world  which  would  not  be 
warned.  He  advised  them  wisely 
for  their  good,  and  they  took  no 
heed.  He  was  not  the  man  to  be 
restrained  by  any  feeling  of  con- 
sistency from  a  sagacious  throw  of 
the  dice  for  his  own  advantage  by 
the  way. 

When  this  frenzy  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  whole  nation  in- 
toxicated with  dreams  of  fortune, 
the  two  divided  halves  of  the  Whig 
party  began  to  draw  together.  It 
is  in  the  same  breath  with  his  in- 
timation of  the  wonderful  popu- 
larity of  the  South  Sea  Scheme 
that  Craggs  adds,  "  There  dined 
yesterday  at  Lord  Sunderland's, 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  New- 
castle, Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Town- 
shend,  Lord  Lumley,  the  Speaker, 
Walpole,  and  I ;  and  we  got  some 
very  drunk  and  others  very  merry." 
At  this  dignified  symposium  the 
preliminaries  of  the  treaty  by 
which  Townshend  and  Walpole 
returned  sullenly  to  office  were 
arranged ;  and,  as  good  fortune 
would  have  it,  the  only  man  who 
could  extricate  the  country  from  the 
frightful  collapse  which  was  at  hand 
was  thus  brought  back  to  the  spot 
and  prepared  for  the  emergency. 

In  August  the  stock  had  risen, 
as  we  have  said,  to  1000,  and  the 
excitement  was  at  its  height;  a 
dividend  of  60  per  cent  was  an- 
nounced ;  groundless  and  mys- 
terious reports  were  circulated 
concerning  valuable  acquisitions 
in  the  South  Sea  and  hidden 
treasures.  Again  the  popular 
muse  burst  into  song,  thrilling  the 
jubilant  crowds  in  Change  Alley. 
"  Our  South  Sea  ships  have  golden 
shrouds,"  she  sang  half  joyous, 
half  satirical.  Everything  swelled 
the  hopeful  tide.  The  Jacobites 
were  crushed,  and  all  thoughts  of 


rebellion  made  an  end  of.  Who 
would  rebel,  when,  without  risk 
of  trade  or  fatigue  of  person,  all 
the  chances  of  a  golden  Utopia 
were  opening  before  him  ?  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  popular  mind 
in  August  1720.  In  the  month  of 
September,  stock  was  at  400,  and 
half  England  was  ruined. 

So  sudden,  so  great,  and  so 
overwhelming  a  catastrophe  has 
perhaps  never  occurred  in  the 
history  of  civilisation,  except  in- 
deed the  cognate  ruin  of  the 
Mississippi  Scheme  in  France.  We 
have  had  catastrophes  enough  in 
our  own  day  to  know  the  effects 
of  such  a  crash  ;  but  in  the  present 
time  enterprise  is  so  many-sided, 
and  its  resources  so  boundless, 
that  one  disaster,  however  great, 
cannot  make  the  same  impression 
on  the  world  which  was  made  by 
the  collapse  of  the  great  Company 
which  had  beguiled  all  England. 
"  Despair  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the 
people."  "At  this  awful  moment 
the  clamour  of  distress  was  irre- 
sistible." "  England  had  never 
experienced  so  total  a  destruction 
of  credit ;  never  was  any  country 
in  so  violent  a  paroxysm  of  des- 
pondency and  terror."  Such  are 
the  usual  terms  in  which  the  catas- 
trophe is  described.  "Thousands 
of  families  will  be  reduced  to 
beggary,"  says  Thomas  Brodrick, 
writing  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  Middleton.  "The  con- 
sternation is  inexpressible,  the 
rage  beyond  expression,  and  the 
case  soe  desperate  that  I  doe  nott 
see  any  plan  or  scheme  so  much  as 
thought  of  for  averting  the  blow, 
soe  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  guesse 
att  what  is  next  to  bee  done." 

This  pause  of  utter  consterna- 
tion and  misery  endured  for  several 
months.  With  a  vain  idea  of 
getting  some  comfort  out  of  his 
presence,  the  King  was  summoned 
back  from  Hanover,  but  was  him- 
self too  much  frightened  to  be  of 
any  service.  "  In  this  alarming 
crisis,"  says  Coxe,  "  the  King  was 
pensive  and  desponding,  uncertain 
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how  to  act  and  by  whom  to  be 
directed."  His  German  counsellors, 
in  a  still  greater  panic,  "  suggested 
the  rashest  measures."  Whispers 
of  abdication  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  such  a  coup  d'etat  as  we 
have  become  familiar  with  in  re- 
cent days  on  the  other,  circulated 
among  the  Hanoverian  coterie. 
Sullen  rage  and  despair  were  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  A  more  ap- 
palling emergency  has  scarcely  ever 
occurred  in  popular  story;  and  it 
was  not  one  of  those  primitive 
difficulties  wrhich  could  be  solved 
by  a  change  of  government  or  even 
a  change  of  dynasty.  The  first 
complex  crisis  of  over-civilisation 
seemed  to  have  developed  at  once 
in  the  bosom  of  a  society  still  bear- 
ing many  traces  of  its  primitive  cha- 
racter, and  unacquainted  with  the 
necessary  expedients  to  meet  it. 
But  there  was  still  one  man  in  the 
country  in  whom  everybody  had 
confidence,  in  matters  of  finance  at 
least.  He  had  been  snubbed  and 
discountenanced  in  higher  quar- 
ters, but  everybody  remembered 
him  when  the  necessity  came,  and 
there  could  not  be  any  more 
striking  testimony  to  his  charac- 
ter. "  In  this  moment  of  suspense 
and  agitation,  the  public  voice 
called  forth  Walpole  as  the  only 
man  calculated  to  free  the  nation 
from  impending  destruction."  It 
was  just  after  his  return  to  a 
secondary  office,  but  he  had  taken 
little  part  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment as  yet,  and  was  at  the  time 
at  Houghton  among  his  pictures 
and  his  trees.  It  is  evident  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  come  to  the  help  of  his  country; 
and  his  biographer  naturally  takes 
the  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
his  public  virtue.  But  this  was 
not  one  of  the  temptations  under 
which  he  was  likely  to  fall.  To 
desert  his  post  at  a  time  of  danger, 
or  to  refuse  to  do  his  best  when 
called  upon,  was  clearly  not  a  kind 
of  weakness  to  which  Walpole  was 
liable.  He  went  to  the  rescue 
promptly  and  simply  with  manful 


quietness  and  composure.  He  had 
to  deal  not  only  with  a  nation  in 
despair,  but  with  a  nation  enraged 
and  revengeful.  He  had  to  re- 
establish the  faltering  balance  of 
national  credit ;  he  had  to  punish 
and  yet  to  save  the  men  by  whose 
agency  the  mind  of  the  country 
had  been  thus  frightfully  un- 
settled, and  to  give  what  relief  was 
possible  to  unprecedented  and 
general  distress.  That  tide  had 
come  in  his  personal  affairs  which 
it  is  the  highest  test  of  manhood  to 
seize  and  take  advantage  of,  and 
he  was  not  wanting  either  to  his 
country  or  to  himself. 

In  the  midst  of  many  letters 
full  of  melancholy  gossip  about 
friends  and  families  overthrown, 
such  as  passed  from  house  to  house 
during  that  winter  of  panic  and 
dismay,  we  come  at  last  and  sud- 
denly without  any  preparation  upon 
Walpole' s  statement  of  his  plan  to 
mend  matters,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  King.  It  begins  with  a  de- 
claration that  "  it  was  with  great 
reluctance,  and  in  obedience  only  to 
your  Majesty's  commands,  that  I 
was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake 
anything  relating  to  the  South  Sea 
Scheme;"  but,  after  a  few  para- 
graphs, goes  on  to  set  his  pro- 
posal before  the  alarmed  and  star- 
tled monarch.  The  proposal  was 
summarily  to  divide  the  South 
Sea  stock,  "  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  38  millions  or  there- 
abouts," into  three  parts,  20  mil- 
lions of  which  was  to  remain  to 
the  credit  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, while  the  rest  was  to  be  divid- 
ed between  the  Bank  and  the  East 
India  Company.  Each  proprietor 
of  South  Sea  stock  was  to  have  his 
proportion  in  the  new  ingrafted 
capital  stock  of  each  of  the  respec- 
tive companies.  All  the  profits 
which  had  hitherto  arisen  by  sale 
of  stock  by  subscription  were  to 
remain  for  the  benefit  of  the  20 
millions  South  Sea  stock,  as  well  as 
all  future  privileges  and  advanta- 
ges to  be  granted  by  the  public. 
"This,"  Walpole  argues,  "puts  an 
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end  to  the  great  demand  for  money 
that  arises  from  time  to  time  by 
sale  of  stock  by  subscription,  which 
alone  has  put  the  town  under  such 
constant  distress  for  money,  upon 
every  payment,  that  whilst  that 
subsisted  it  was  impossible  for 
credit  to  revive."  It  was]  also 
designed  "  to  put  every  proprietor 
in  possession  of  his  just  share,  aris- 
ing from  the  profits  of  the  whole 
without  waiting  for  annual  divi- 
dends, subject  to  the  management 
of  directors,  and  the  sundry  chances 
and  hazards  that  payments  to  be 
received  in  a  long  course  of  time 
were  liable  to,"  besides  giving  "  a 
further  advantage  by  the  ingraft- 
ment  of  one-half  of  his  increased 
capital  into  the  Bank  and  East 
India  Company."  Besides  these 
practical  advantages,  it  also  re- 
medied "  some  of  the  greatest 
mischiefs  which  attended  the 
Scheme"  by  reducing  the  capital 
of  the  Company  into  manageable 
limits.  "  A  capital  of  40  millions," 
he  explains.  "  is  from  its  bulk  alone 
impracticable,  and  if  raised  to  an 
advanced  price  in  any  high  degree 
cannot  possibly  be  negotiated,  not 
only  for  want  of  sufficient  specie 
or  paper  money,  but  for  want  of 
property.  Suppose  a  capital  of  40 
millions  raised  to  1000  per  cent, 
the  value  is  400  millions  :  it  is  not 
to  be  conceived  that  all  the  pro- 
perty of  England  can  answer  such 
an  immense  imaginary  value,  much 
less  that  any  sort  of  money  can  be 
found  to  negotiate  one-half  of  it. 
It  is  as  impossible  to  find  any 
profits  that  can  supply  a  dividend 
upon  so  large  a  capital  at  any  ad- 
vanced price :  but  the  capital  being 
reduced  to  one-half,  all  profits  and 
advantages  that  can  be  reasonably 
given  to  support  the  scheme  are 
double  upon  the  half  to  what  they 
would  be  on  the  whole." 

"This  measure,  framed  with  great 
financial  ability  and  supported  by 
commensurate  powers  of  debate," 
says  Lord  Mahon,  was  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but 
satisfied  neither  of  the  three  Com- 


panies, and  was  suspended  shortly 
afterwards  by  another  more  decisive 
and  effectual  measure,;  but  the  mere 
fact  that  Walpole  was  at  work  on 
the  difficulty  seems  to  have  had  a 
soothing  effect  on  the  country.  His 
intervention  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
stored popular  confidence,  but  it 
did  not  moderate  the  rage  of  the 
nation  against  the  unfortunate  men, 
many  of  them  great  losers  in 
their  own  persons,  who  had  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Company.  "  Par- 
liament met  in  a  mood  like  the 
people's,  terror-stricken,  bewilder- 
ed, and  thirsting  for  vengeance." 
Summary  justice  upon  the  directors 
was  demanded  on  all  sides.  u  The 
Roman  lawgivers  had  not  foreseen 
the  possible  existence  of  a  parri- 
cide," said  one  speaker;  "but  as 
soon  as  the  first  monster  appeared 
he  was  sewn  in  a  sack  and  cast 
headlong  into  the  Tiber ;  and  as  I 
think  the  contrivers  of  the  South 
Sea  Scheme  to  be  the  parricides  of 
their  country,  I  shall  willingly  see 
them  undergo  the  same  punish- 
ment." Another,  with  grim  jocu- 
larity, which  raised  still  more  grim 
laughter  in  the  furious  assembly, 
referred  to  the  special  need  of  hemp 
at  that  crisis  !  Petitions  poured  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  pray- 
ing for  condign  punishment  on 
these  "  monsters  of  pride  and  covet- 
ousness,"  "  the  cannibals  of  Change 
Alley,  the  infamous  betrayers  of 
their  country."  "  Let  them  only 
be  hanged,  but  hanged  speedily/' 
exclaimed  a  furious  letter -writer 
in  the  newspapers.  The  sneer  of 
Steele  at  these  unfortunate  men,  as 
"  a  few  ciphering  citts,  a  species 
of  men  of  equal  capacity  in  all  re- 
spects (that  of  cheating  a  deluded 
people  only  excepted)  with  those 
animals  who  saved  the  Capitol ! " 
sinks  into  gentle  comment  before 
the  blood  and  vengeance  demanded 
by  other  contemporaries.  When 
the  committee  of  investigation  be- 
gan its  labours,  it  "  exposed,"  says 
Coxe,  "  a  scene  of  fraud  and  in- 
iquity almost  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  history."  Fictitious  stock 
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to  a  large  amount  had  been  created 
for  distribution  among  different 
members  of  the  Ministry  and  in- 
fluential persons  to  secure  the  pass- 
ing of  the  South  Sea  bill.  Sun- 
derland  himself,  the  head  of  the 
Government,  was  credited  with 
.£50,000  worth  of  these  false 
shares ;  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Aislabie,  was  also 
deeply  involved.  The  latter  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  while  the 
city  blazed  with  bonfires.  Secretary 
Craggs  died  suddenly  of  smallpox 
and  excitement.  Some  of  the  direc- 
tors fled ;  all  of  them  had  their  for- 
tunes confiscated,  with  the  exception 
of  some  miserable  remnant  allotted 
to  each  to  save  them  from  downright 
beggary.  Sunderland  was  acquit- 
ted, not  because  of  any  innocence  on 
his  part,  but  from  his  party's  need 
of  him,  and  Walpole's  strenuous 
support.  During  all  this  period  of 
vindictive  fury,  the  man  who  alone 
could  bring  any  order  out  of  the 
chaos  was  compelled  to  stand  aside 
and  look  on  while  the  infuriated 
multitude  wrought  its  will.  "  Mr 
Walpole's  corner  sat  mute  as  fishes," 
says  Brodrick,  while  describing  to 
the  Irish  Chancellor  the  badgering 
to  which  the  unfortunate  directors 
were  subjected.  He  could  no  more 
stem  the  tide  of  popular  rage  than 
he  could,  not  quite  a  year  before, 
stem  by  his  solemn  warning  the 
resistless  eagerness  for  gain  which 
had  swept  everybody  to  the  feet  of 
these  same  directors.  He  seems  to 
have  stood  by  with  the  only  wis- 
dom practicable  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  permitted  the  wild 
storm  to  rage  itself  out.  Confisca- 
tions, impeachments,  disabilities, 
rained  down  out  of  the  angry 
skies  without  any  possibility  of  re- 
straint. And  the  passive  opposition 
with  which  Walpole  met  these 
violent  measures,  as  well  as  his 
ardent  defence  of  Sunderland,  a 
man  whom  he  had  no  occasion  to 
love,  gained  him  the  name  of  the 
Screen  among  his  political  enemies. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  a 
creditable  title. 


The  final  settlement  of  this 
melancholy  business  was  made  by 
a  second  bill  "  for  the  restoration 
of  public  credit/'  which  was  passed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1721, 
by  which  the  proprietors  of  South 
Sea  stock  received  on  the  whole  a 
composition  of  about  40  per  cent 
of  their  debts.  This  is  the  last 
of  the  ill-fated  Scheme.  Various 
ruined  lords  had  to  seek  for  them- 
selves colonial  governorships  and 
other  poor  posts  by  way  of  escape. 
One  member  of  the  Government 
lay  in  the  grave  of  a  suicide ; 
another  languished  in  the  Tower. 
Oddly  enough,  except  Walpole  him- 
self, building  galleries  and  collect- 
ing pictures  in  his  Norfolk  manor, 
and  the  one  lucky  lord  who  sent 
him  that  *  Gladiator '  from  Home, 
no  single  shadow  of  good  fortune 
appears  among  all  the  spectres  of 
this  universal  and  overwhelming 
disaster. 

With  this  strange  scene  all  possi- 
bility of  permanent  opposition  to  the 
autocracy  and  genial  despotism  of 
Robert  Walpole,  the  only  man  who 
had  nerve,  steadiness,  and  capacity 
sufficient  for  the  occasion,  seems  to 
have  been  at  an  end.  Death,  too,  and 
ruin  aided  him  in  a  sad  but  effectual 
way.  Stanhope,  his  only  real  rival, 
was  so  far  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
South  Sea  business  that  in  the 
passion  and  fury  of  debate  he  was 
seized  by  violent  illness,  and  died 
suddenly.  The  younger  Craggs, 
Secretary  of  State,  died,  as  we  have 
said,  while  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  investigation  was  being 
given  in,  of  smallpox,  to  which 
no  doubt  his  anxiety  and  excite- 
ment had  rendered  him  special- 
ly liable.  His  father  committed 
suicide.  Aislabie  went  to  the 
Tower;  and  in  a  very  few  months 
after,  the  name  of  Lord  Sunderland 
was  added  to  this  melancholy  bill 
of  mortality.  He  died  of  disease  of 
the  heart.  Thus  the  complaint  of 
one  of  the  sufferers  that  the  whole 
matter  was  to  be  settled  without 
blood  was  tragically  contradicted. 
It  is  evident  that,  guilty  or  innocent, 
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or  rather  guilty  and  innocent, — 
Stanhope  for  one  being  above  even 
the  touch  of  suspicion, — these  un- 
fortunate statesmen  were  as  much 
the  victims  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme 
as  if  their  heads  had  fallen  on  the 
scaffold. 

Over  these  ruins  and  graves 
Walpole  stepped  quietly  into  power. 
In  face  of  so  serious  an  emergency 
the  factious  heat  of  his  period  of 
opposition  had  entirely  disappeared. 
He  had  done  his  best,  evidently 
with  all  honesty  and  zeal,  for  the 
colleagues  and  adversaries  with 
whom  he  had  worked  and  fought, 
who  had  used  him  harshly  enough 
in  their  day  of  power,  and  to  whom 
he  had  been  in  his  turn  a  very 
bitter  adversary.  Fortunately  for 
his  reputation  no  one  can  accuse 
him  of  having  taken  any  unfriendly 
advantage  of  the  great  calamity 
which  overwhelmed  them.  He  was 
Lord  Sunderland's  Screen.  He  took 
no  part  in  the  violent  proceedings 
against  the  directors,  except  to 
moderate,  when  he  could,  the  popu- 
lar fury.  His  triumph,  therefore, 
was  one  with  no  sting  of  self-re- 
proach in  it.  Nor  was  Walpole  a 
man  of  delicate  feeling  to  be  cast 
down  by  this  strange  and  tragic 
sweeping  away  of  his  predecessors. 
He  stepped  into  power  to  the  head 
of  a  unanimous  Cabinet  and  a  large 
majority.  "  In  the  session  of  1724, 
for  example,"  says  Lord  Mahon, 
"  there  was  only  one  single  public 
division  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
The  Minister  had  it  all  his  own 
way  henceforward  for  twenty  years. 
From  unanimous  his  Cabinet  be- 
came dutiful ;  his  colleagues,  even 
those  whose  beginnings  in  public 
life  had  been  anterior  and  superior 
to  his  own,  yielded  to  his  sway,  or 
were  in  their  turn  cast  aside  by  his 
irresistible  influence.  Now  and 
then,  it  is  true,  a  shadow  passed 
across  his  career.  At  one  time,  on 
the  accession  of  George  II.,  it 
seemed  doomed  to  a  summary  con- 
clusion, but  only  came  forth  from 
the  momentary  trial  stronger  and 
more  fully  established  than  ever. 
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Even  his  failures  did  not  affect  him 
as  they  affected  other  men.  He 
threw  the  whole  country  into  com- 
motion with  his  Excise  Bill,  and 
was  all  but  sacrificed  to  the  fury 
of  the  mob,  yet  kept  his  seat,  and 
next'day  stood  on  the  fragments  of 
the  abandoned  measure  as  strong 
and  supreme  as  ever.  Though  Eng- 
lish society  still  heaved  and  fer- 
mented throughout  its  depths  with 
Jacobite  plots ;  though  it  was  still 
possible  that  such  a  man  as  Atter- 
bury  in  the  midst  of  his  career 
should  be  suddenly  cut  short,  im- 
peached, and  banished  as  a  traitor ; 
though  there  was  a  D rapier  in  Ire- 
land rousing  the  nation  to  such 
sturdy  and  unanimous  opposi- 
tion as  nowadays  seems  a  kind  of 
miracle ;  though  there  was  a  Por- 
teous  Mob  in  Scotland  setting  Gov- 
ernment at  bold  defiance;  though 
every  kind  of  jarring  element  still 
existed  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
there  were  perpetual  wars  and 
tumults  abroad — yet  neither  domes- 
tic rebellion  nor  foreign  conflict 
disturbed  Great  Britain.  "  The 
twenty  years  of  Walpole's  adminis- 
tration, to  their  high  honour  be  it 
spoken/'  says  Lord  Mahon,  "  afford 
comparatively  few  incidents  to  his- 
tory." A  strong  and  wise  rule, 
powerful  to  resist,  yet  knowing 
when  to  yield;  a  consistent  home 
policy,  in  which  everything  gave 
way  to  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
and  the  as  yet  undeveloped  doc- 
trine of  non-intervention  abroad 
was  pushed  as  far  as  was  possible ; 
a  practical  tolerance,  in  complete 
yet  silent  contradiction  to  many 
intolerant  and  unchristian  laws, 
which  the  Minister,  while  eluding 
them,  was  too  judicious  to  awaken 
into  life  by  any  agitation  for  their 
repeal.  Such  was  the  reign  of  Ko- 
bert  Walpole.  It  was  such  a  reign 
as  could  have  existed  in  no  other 
country,  for  nowhere  else  is  prac- 
tice permitted  to  controvert  theory, 
and  Government  to  ignore  the  letter 
of  the  law.  By  times,  when  there 
are  men  capable  of  it,  such  a  sway 
seems  to  suit  England.  But  it  is 
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not  a  lofty  fashion  of  government, 
nor  one  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
No  doubt,  what  would  be  simple 
selfishness  if  practised  by  an  indi- 
vidual becomes  a  kind  of  patriotism 
when  it  is  the  internal  welfare  of 
a  nation  which  is  pressed  at  all 
hazards,  and  by  every  shift  and  ex- 
pedient. Yet  at  the  same  time  it  is 
apparent  enough  that  a  policy  which 
would  be  worldly,  contracted,  and 
ungenerous  in  a  private  family,  can- 
not become  noble,  dignified,  and 
great  by  being  translated  to  a  bigger 
area.  Sir  Robert's  policy  was  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  time  in  which 
he  found  himself.  It  was  of  incal- 
culable use  in  consolidating  the 
new  regime  and  knitting  the  nation 
together.  It  strengthened  our  credit 
and  united  our  forces  at  home — it 
set  the  throne  upon  surer  founda- 
tions than  could  have  been  hoped 
for — it  made  the  nation  prosperous 
beyond  its  dreams.  It  was,  in 
short,  the  government  best  adapted 
for  the  time.  And  yet  it  was  not  a 
government  either  lofty  or  pure. 

We  have  so  lately  sketched  the 
earlier  incidents  of  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole's  rule  as  Minister  of  George  II., 
with  reference  to  the  distinguished 
and  remarkable  princess*  who  en- 
tered with  so  much  insight  and 
interest  into  all  his  projects,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  tale. 
The  intercourse  between  Caroline 
and  Walpole  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  his  life.  He 
seems  to  have  recognised  in  her,  as 
she  recognised  in  him,  a  counsellor 
really  fit  to  deliberate  upon  the 
greatest  of  national  affairs,  and  to 
work  at  that  kingly  work  of  re- 
construction and  consolidation  to 
which  our  modern  England  owes 
so  much.  The  two  who  in  their 
day  were  the  most  fit  governors  to 
be  found  in  the  country,  evidently 
entertained  no  mean  jealousies  of 
each  other.  Caroline  was  the  only 
coadjutor  of  whom  Walpole  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  patient.  He 
spoke  to  her  with  a  frankness  which 


to  us  in  a  different  phase  of  society 
seems  brutal  and  disgusting.  He 
ventured  to  discuss  with  her  her 
most  private  affairs,  the  relations 
between  herself  and  her  husband, 
and  to  do  it  with  the  entire  want  of 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  feeling 
which  was  natural  to  him ;  and 
there  must  have  been  a  certain  visi- 
ble weight  of  good  intention  in  the 
man,  and  friendship,  honest  in  its 
way,  or  Caroline  never  could  have 
tolerated  his  nauseous  counsels.  She 
must  have  appreciated  that  curious 
truth  to  his  trade,  and  honesty  in 
his  work,  which  stood  him  in  stead 
of  high  principle  and  a  sensitive 
conscience.  She  was  not  a  trustful 
or  confiding  woman,  nor  one  likely 
to  err  in  judgment  from  too  favour- 
able an  estimate  of  the  motives  of 
those  about  her.  Yet  it  is  evident 
that  she  had  real  trust  in  the  man 
who  was  capable  of  wounding  every 
delicacy  of  her  nature,  yet  who 
stood  up  with  unfailing  steadfast- 
ness and  courage  in  defence  of  her 
husband's  throne  and  the  rights  of 
her  descendants.  She  who  went 
into  all  the  details  of  business  with 
him,  and  was,  in  short,  his  colleague 
in  the  government  of  the  country, 
must  have  known  what  she  was 
doing  when  on  her  deathbed  she 
commended  the  King  and  her  fam- 
ily to  the  Minister's  care.  So  unele- 
vated  a  soul  was  he  that,  even  while 
receiving  that  supreme  commenda- 
tion, his  mind  was  at  sufficient  lei- 
sure to  tremble  and  think  of  how 
the  King  would  take  it;  but  it 
does  not  the  less  prove  a  con- 
fidence beyond  all  price  —  the 
highest  testimony  that  one  human 
creature  could  give  to  another.  Nor 
was  this  high  trust  influenced  by 
any  personal  prepossession.  Lord 
Hervey  records  for  us  more  than 
one  outbreak  in  which  Caroline,  so 
often  stung  by  his  personal  advices, 
betrays  her  lively  appreciation  of 
the  great  Minister's  individual  de- 
ficiencies. She  bursts  forth,  on  one 
occasion,  with  a  certain  sore  con- 


*  See  ante,  No.  DCXXVIIL,  p.  202. 
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tempt,  yet  half  compassion,  to  won- 
der how  any  woman  could  tolerate 
such  a  lover — "  avec  ce  gros  corps,  ces 
jambes  en  flees,  et  ce  vilain  venire  !  " 
cries  Caroline,  with  the  coarse  free- 
dom of  the  time,  and  a  bitter  secret 
self -reflection  which  even  her  keen 
biographer  does  not  seem  to  have 
divined.  She  was  fond  of  her 
courtier  chamberlain,  who  amused 
and  helped,  and  even  had  an  affec- 
tion for  her  in  his  way ;  but  it 
was  not  to  him,  though  he  too  had 
political  ambitions,  that  Caroline 
confided  her  dying  charge.  It  was 
to  Walpole,  with  all  his  brutality, 
coarse,  unsympathetic,  and  immoral, 
that  she  left  this  last  trust.  He 
was,  as  we  have  just  said,  so  un- 
worthy to  receive  it,  that  in  that 
awful  chamber  of  death,  and  with 
the  eyes  of  the  dying  Queen  upon 
him,  he  was  seized  with  a  selfish 
panic  lest  the  King  should  be  angry 
and  dismiss  him  in  consequence. 
But  yet  she  knew  that  her  trust  was 
safe  in  Walpole's  hands  j  and  Caro- 
line was  right. 

When  the  Queen  died  who  had 
been  so  faithful  to  him,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Walpole's  power  would 
break  down  with  the  same  certain- 
ty as  his  downfall  had  been  looked 
for  on  the  death  of  George  I. ;  but 
his  enemies  were  again  deceived.  In 
fact,  it  seldom  happens  that  imme- 
diate results,  however  closely  cal- 
culated upon,  follow  upon  any  such 
public  event.  In  public  as  in 
private  life,  the  most  valuable  and 
necessary  existence,  the  life  upon 
which  all  hopes  hang,  and  at  whose 
conclusion  the  very  sun  in  heaven 
seems  as  if  it  must  pale — when  it 
actually  ends  at  last,  leaves  the  by- 
standers lost  in  amaze  that  it  should 
be  so  little  missed.  The  world  which 
God  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make 
gets  on  moderately  well,  and  takes 
its  own  way,  whoever  may  die  or 
be  overthrown.  Queen  Caroline 
was  no  exception  :  she  died,  and 
yet  things  continued  as  before.  The 
King,  in  that  one  point  showing  a 
'  touch  of  human  feeling,  was  moved 
rather  than  irritated  by  the  fact 


that  his  dying  wife  had  confided 
him  to  the  care  of  her  Minister. 
And  things  went  calmly  on  without 
Caroline  as  they  had  done  in  her 
lifetime.  But  though  the  storm 
had  not  immediately  broken  upon 
Walpole,  it  was  not  long  before 
his  practical  eye  detected  the  gath- 
ering clouds,  and  heard  the  growl 
of  the  rising  wind.  The  tempest 
that  was  to  sweep  him  out  of  pub- 
lic favour  rose  in  a  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand.  It  was  a  quar- 
rel about  merchandise  and  trading- 
vessels  which  at  last  disturbed  the 
serenity  which  England  had  so 
long  enjoyed.  To  all  appearance 
it  was  something  not  unlike  the 
offence  by  which  Spain  not  very 
long  ago  provoked  our  contemptu- 
ous choler.  In  those  days  people 
were  not  contemptuous  of  Spain  ; 
but  England  was  then,  as  now, 
more  sensitive  to  a  petty  insult  to 
her  merchants  and  their  ships  than 
to  great  political  questions.  The 
yearly  South  Sea  ship  had  been 
followed  by  others  freighted  with 
English  manufactures,  which  estab- 
lished themselves  within  reach, 
and  poured  in  their  goods  to  swell 
the  only  legal  cargo  as  it  was  ex- 
hausted, so  that  the  hold  of  the 
vessel  became  a  very  widow's  cruse, 
always  emptied  yet  never  decreased. 
Naturally  the  Spaniards  resented 
this  barefaced  smuggling ;  and  they 
insisted  on  a  right  of  search,  and 
took  possession  of  ships  and  car- 
goes with  probably  insufficient  war- 
rant, as  happens  when  such  inter- 
national discussions  are  afloat.  A 
certain  Jenkins,  the  captain  of  one 
of  these  vessels,  whose  ear  was 
asserted  to  have  been  cut  off,  and 
who  carried  the  severed  member, 
wrapped  up  in  cotton,  about  with 
him,  for  the  establishment  of  his 
arguments,  came  in  with  great  ef- 
fect at  this  moment  of  irritation, 
and  an  outburst  of  popular  fury 
helped  the  cabals  of  the  politicians 
who  were  leaguing  themselves 
against  Walpole.  The  country 
seems  to  have  grown  tired  of  him 
on  the  whole.  The  King,  notwith- 
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standing  the  lingerings  of  Caro- 
line's influence,  was  a  little  tired 
of  him.  His  vigour  was  giving 
way.  He  was  over  sixty,  un- 
wieldy, corpulent,  threatened  with 
disease.  He  had  not  been  self- 
denying  or  severely  virtuous.  He 
had  been  magnificent  and  prodigal. 
His  homely  paternal  house  at 
Houghton  had  given  way  to  a 
splendid  mansion,  in  which  twice 
a-year  the  convivial  Minister  held 
open  house.  His  private  morals 
were  utterly  beyond  excuse.  Ere 
his  beautiful  wife  (herself,  as  we 
have  said,  not  sans  reproche)  had 
been  dead  a  month,  he  had  married 
his  mistress,  Miss  Skerrett.  Every- 
thing was  against  him  in  these  days, 
as  everything  had  been  in  his 
favour  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
quarrel  with  Spain,  partly  by  its 
nature,  which  was  one  specially 
irritating  to  England,  and  partly 
by  means  of  party  plots,  grew  hot- 
ter and  hotter.  There  was  a  weak 
and  abortive  treaty  proposed  which 
made  things  worse.  And  at  last 
it  became  evident  that  nothing 
short  of  war  would  content  the 
nation.  The  King  was,  and  had 
been  for  years,  painfully  held  in 
the  leash  of  Walpole,  and  now  was 
to  be  restrained  no  longer.  His 
faithful  colleagues  had  broken  their 
bonds  of  allegiance  to  the  Minister, 
and  went  each  his  several  way.  The 
people  were  furious  and  unreason- 
ing in  their  desire  for  war.  It 
would  almost  seem,  indeed,  as  if 
war  at  any  price  had  replaced  the 
peace-at-any-price  theory  which  the 
great  Minister,  without  putting  it 
into  words,  had  steadily  main- 
tained. 

It  is  the  evident  deduction  from 
all  this  that  Walpole,  the  Minister  of 
peace,  should  have  retired,  which  he 
could  have  done  gracefully  enough, 
from  his  laborious  honours.  This 
was  the  opinion  both  of  friends  and 
foes.  His  very  historian  and  pane- 
gyrist repeats  in  this  respect  every- 
thing his  sharpest  opponent  could 
say.  "  Thus  situated  and  thus 
embarrassed,"  says  Coxe,  "thwarted 


by  the  King,  counteracted  by  the 
Cabinet,  reviled  by  the  nation,  and 
compelled  to  declare  war  against 
his  own  opinion,  a  single  and  nat- 
ural question  arises,  Why  did  he 
not  resign  1  Why  did  he  still 
maintain  a  post  exposed  to  so  many 
difficulties,  and  subject  to  so  much 
obloquy?  His  intimate  friends 
urged  him  to  take  this  step  when 
the  convention  was  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-eight.  .  .  .  Had  he 
come  forward  on  this  occasion, 
and  declared  that  he  had  opposed 
the  war  as  unjust,  and  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  his  country,  but 
finding  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
was  clamorous  for  hostilities,  he 
had  therefore  quitted  a  station 
which  he  could  not  preserve  with 
dignity,  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
conduct  the  helm  of  Government 
when  he  could  not  guide  it  at  his 
discretion,  and  to  be  responsible 
for  measures  which  he  did  not  ap- 
prove,— had  he  acted  this  noblB 
and  dignified  part,  he  would  have 
risen  in  the  opinion  of  his  own 
age,  and  have  secured  the  applause 
of  posterity.  .  .  .  The  truth  is, 
that  he  had  neither  resolution  nor 
inclination  to  persevere  in  a  sacri- 
fice which  circumstances  seemed  to 
require,  and  to  quit  a  station  which 
long  possession  had  endeared  to 
him.  But  Ministers  are  but  men  : 
human  nature  does  not  reach  to 
perfection  :  and  who  ever  quitted 
power  without  a  sigh,  or  looked 
back  to  it  without  regret  ? " 

To  this  explanation  there  may 
be  added  one  we  have  already 
noted,  and  which  is  of  a  different 
character  from  the  fine  sentiments 
of  the  Archdeacon.  There  is  an 
instinct  of  nature  which  moves  a 
man,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  con- 
tinue in  the  post  for  which  he  feels 
himself  the  man  most  qualified — 
an  instinct  very  noble  in  its  es- 
sence, and  which  enables  many  to 
hold  to  their  duty  notwithstanding 
much  fainting  of  the  flesh  and 
weariness  of  spirit.  Walpole  was 
a  better  Minister  than  he  was  a 
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man ;  no  doubt  in  the  depths  of 
his  nature,  in  the  silence  which 
a  character  prone  to  superficial 
and  coarse  expression  of  itself 
could  never  put  into  any  words, 
he  felt  that  his  work  was  the  best 
part  of  him,  and  that  any  salvation 
there  could  be  for  him  lay  in  it. 
With  such  a  dumb  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  the  effort,  something 
touching  and  pathetic  is  in  his 
pertinacity.  He  was  rich,  he  was 
old,  he  was  suffering — he  could  not 
gain  more  reputation,  greater  ad- 
vancement, than  he  had  already 
won.  What  worldly  motive  had 
the  man  to  cling  to  his  tedious, 
laborious  profession,  to  keep  him- 
self in  the  way  of  constant  as- 
saults and  rivalry  1  He  clung  to 
his  work — it  is  the  only  interpre- 
tation which  seems  to  us  to  throw 
any  light  upon  his  persistence. 
He  felt  not  only  that  he  could  do 
it  best,  but  that  he  was  better  in 
doing  it.  Therefore  he  stooped 
and  yielded  as  he  had  seemed  to 
do  before.  War  was  proclaimed, 
though  it  was  against  his  judgment, 
and  the  nation  was  wild  with  de- 
light. The  joy-bells  were  rung  in 
London,  and  the  procession  of  the 
heralds  into  the  city  with  the  pro- 
clamation was  accompanied  by  a 
joyous  escort,  headed  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  himself.  When  Sir  Ro- 
bert heard  the  peal,  he  said  bitterly 
that  the  ringing  of  the  bells  would 
soon  be  followed  by  a  wringing  of 
hands.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise  his  dislike  either  from  the 
public  or  his  friends,  but  stood  at 
his  post,  and  yielded  to  the  meas- 
ure against  his  conscience,  and 
laid  himself  open  to  all  the  insults 
that  could  be  heaped  upon  him.  By 
this  ignoble,  yet,  when  one  thinks 
of  it,  pathetic  sacrifice,  he  added 
two  years  to  his  administration, 
and  a  million  libels  to  himself. 

It  was  within  five  years  from 
Caroline's  death  that  all  this  hap- 
pened to  her  favourite  Minister.  In 
the  Cabinet  to  which  he  had  once 
dictated,  he  found  himself  contra- 
dicted on  all  sides.  Admiral  Ver- 


non,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  squadron  sent  out, 
was  "  personally  obnoxious  "  to 
him.  When  he  took  Porto  Bello, 
the  victory  was  flaunted  in  Wai- 
pole's  face  as  a  thing  calculated  to 
vex  him.  Yet  when  the  expedition 
went  astray  and  came  to  harm,  the 
blame  was  thrown,  like  every  other, 
upon  the  Minister's  overladen 
shoulders.  The  opposition  against 
him  was  led  by  Pulteney,  the  ac- 
quaintance and  ally  of  his  youth. 
Here  and  there  he  found  a  little 
capricious  and  uncertain  support. 
The  King,  when  he  requested  leave 
to  resign,  refused  it.  "What!  will 
you  desert  me  in  my  greatest  dif- 
ficulties 1 "  said  George.  Some  of 
his  old  political  opponents,  men 
who  had  grown  grey  in  a  con- 
tinual combat  with  himself  and 
his  party,  gave  him  a  magnani- 
mous moral  support  by  moments. 
But  yet  the,  clouds  were  gathering 
round  the  setting  sun,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  refuse  him  a  cer- 
tain sympathy.  When  he  was  bad- 
gered about  the  squadron  so  un- 
luckily sent  out,  the  old  statesman 
burst  into  a  pathetic  and  indignant 
complaint.  "  I  oppose  nothing,  I 
give  in  to  everything,  am  said  to 
do  everything,  am  to  answer  for 
everything ;  and  yet,  God  knows, 
I  dare  not  do  what  I  think  right," 
he  cries.  "  The  war  is  yours,"  he 
says  on  another  occasion,  in  the 
King's  antechamber,  to  the  angry 
Newcastle.  "  You  have  had  the 
conduct  of  it ;  I  wish  you  joy  of 
it."  To  such  a  pass  had  the  auto- 
crat of  Great  Britain  come. 

The  last  scene  of  all  was  one  ren- 
dered necessary  apparently  by  the 
custom  of  the  time.  After  carrying  a 
statesman  triumphant  over  a  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  years,  backing 
him  in  every  party  measure  he  cared 
to  enter  into,  and  luring  him  on  often 
beyond  his  depth,  it  was  the  plea- 
sant fashion  of  the  day  to  impeach 
him  when  his  term  of  office  was 
over,  and  put  him  at  the  bar  to 
plead,  if  not  for  his  life,  yet  for 
his  honour  and  fortune.  To  this 
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humiliation  also  Walpole  was  ex- 
posed. There  is  a  little  incident 
in  the  beginning  of  this  scene 
which  makes  a  curious  vignette 
to  the  graver  story.  In  replying 
briefly  to  a  notice  given  him  that 
he  was  to  be  formally  attached, 
Walpole  quoted  the  line — 

"  Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulli  pallescere  culpse," 

a  quotation  which  Pulteney  im- 
mediately corrected,  declaring  it  to 
be  Nulla  pallescere  culpa !  The 
assailed  Minister  and  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  who  sat,  as  was 
usual  at  the  time,  on  the  same 
bench,  instantly  proceeded  to  a 
bet  on  their  respective  correct- 
ness. The  question  was  referred 
on  the  spot  to  Nicholas  Hardinge, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  a  fine 
scholar,  and  given  against  Walpole, 
who  tossed  the  guinea  to  his  adver- 
sary. Pulteney  caught  it  and  held 
it  up  to  the  House.  "It  is  the 
only  money  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Treasury  for  many  years," 
he  said,  with  significant  insolence, 
"and  it  shall  be  the  last." 

For  the  final  accusation  made 
against  Walpole  was  that  of  corrup- 
tion. It  is  true  he  was  accused  of 
every  thing  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
until  the  current  moment.  He  was 
held  responsible  for  all  as  the  sole 
Minister,  sharing  responsibility  with 
no  one ;  but  the  final  particulars 
into  which  the  charge  settled  was 
that  of  corruption.  On  the  first 
motion,  that  he  was  unfit  to  serve 
his  Majesty,  Sir  Robert,  however, 
had  a  majority  in  his  favour, 
chiefly  procured  by  one  curious  in- 
cident. His  old  and  constant  op- 
ponent Shippen,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  Jacobite  party,  a  man  with 
whom  Walpole  had  fought  more 
or  less  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  political  life,  got  up  abrupt- 
ly in  the  progress  of  the  debate. 
He  said  the  motion  appeared  to 
him  a  plan  for  turning  out  one 
minister  and  bringing  in  another, 
a  matter  which  he  would  give  him- 
self no  trouble  about;  upon  which 
he  left  the  House,  followed  by 


thirty-four  of  his  friends.  Harley, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  took 
a  similar  step.  The  enemies  of 
the  falling  man  were  kinder  to 
him  than  his  former  supporters. 
"Robin  and  I  are  two  honest  men," 
said  the  sturdy  old  Jacobite  who 
did  this  manful  bit  of  opposition. 
"  He  is  for  King  George,  and  I  for 
King  James ;  but  those  men  with 
long  cravats  only  desire  places, 
either  under  King  George  or  King 
James."  Of  the  same  stout  old 
Tory,  Walpole  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  he  would  not  say  who 
was  corrupt,  but  he  would  say 
who  was  not  corruptible,  and  that 
was  Shippen.  The  honest  man 
was  a  consistent,  treasonable, 
scheming  Jacobite,  working  all  his 
life  in  King  George's  Parliament 
on  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  Stuarts. 
Amid  all  the  wickedness  and  base- 
ness of  the  time,  there  is  a  certain 
consolation  in  this  glimpse  of  him, 
and  in  his  voluntary  parallel  of 
"  Robin  and  I." 

After  this  victory  there  is  a  fluc- 
tuating record  of  majorities,  sink- 
ing to  the  very  lowest  ebb  of  num- 
bers. "One  or  two  more  such 
victories  will  be  the  death  of  us," 
says  Horace  Walpole,  though  he 
records  them  with  a  young  man's 
levity.  His  letters  afford  us  a 
picture  of  the  Minister  himself  at 
this  trying  moment.  A  few  months 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
Sir  Robert's  anxieties  seem  to 
have  been  at  their  height.  The 
King  was  absent,  the  Continent 
was  in  a  blaze,  the  Minister  was 
unsupported  and  alone.  He,  "  who 
was  asleep  as  soon  as  his  head 
touched  the  pillow,  for  I  have  fre- 
quently known  him  snore  ere  they 
had  drawn  his  curtains,  now  never 
sleeps  above  an  hour  without  wak- 
ing ;  and  he  who  at  dinner  always 
forgot  he  was  Minister,  and  was 
more  gay  and  thoughtless  than 
all  his  company,  now  sits  without 
speaking,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed 
for  an  hour  together."  It  was  in 
the  silence  that  his  heart  burned. 
When  Parliament  met  again,  and 
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Walpole  had  the  daily  struggle  be- 
fore him,  which  was  the  breath  of 
his  nostrils,  he  shook  off  his  de- 
pression. "  Sir  Robert  is  as  well  as 
ever,"  Horace  writes  at  Christmas, 
"  and  spoke  with  as  much  spirit  as 
ever  at  four  o'clock  (in  the  morn- 
ing). This  way  they  will  not  kill 
him.  I  will  not  answer  for  any 
other.  .  .  . .  Sir  Robert  is  very 
sanguine.  I  hope,  for  his  sake  and 
for  his  honour,  and  for  the  nation's 
peace,  that  he  will  get  the  better ; 
but  the  moment  he  has  the  majori- 
ty I  shall  be  very  serious  with  him 
to  resign."  "  It  is  a  most  shock- 
ing sight,"  he  proceeds  a  few  days 
later,  speaking  of  the  extraordinary 
efforts  made  to  increase  the  divi- 
sion lists,  "  to  see  the  sick  and  dead 
brought  in  on  both  sides.  Men  on 
crutches,  and  Sir  William  Gordon 
from  his  bed  with  a  blister  on  his 
head  and  flannel  hanging  out  from 
under  his  wig."  Notwithstand- 
ing these  exertions,  Sir  Robert 
never  had  a  majority  again.  He 
persisted,  notwithstanding  every- 
thing— the  entreaties  of  his  friends 
and  the  attacks  of  his  foes;  but 
at  last,  by  dint  of  repeated  defeat, 
the  hard  lesson  was  learnt.  A 
majority  of  one  enforced  the  con- 
viction which  all  the  sermons  in 
the  world  could  not  have  pro- 
duced; and  with  reluctant  steps, 
the  Minister  went  to  his  last  offi- 
cial audience.  "  When  he  kissed 
the  King's  hand  to  take  his  first 
leave,  the  King  fell  on  his  neck, 
wept,  and  kissed  him,  and  begged 
to  see  him  frequently,"  says  Hor- 
ace. "  I  sit  here  writing  to  you,  and 
receiving  all  the  town,  who  flock  to 
this  house.  Sir  Robert  has  already 
had  three  levees  this  morning, 
and  the  rooms  still  overflowing ! 
You  will  think  this  the  prelude  to 
some  victory.  On  the  contrary, 
when  you  receive  this  there  will  be 
no  longer  a  Sir  Robert  Walpole ; 
you  must  know  him  for  the  future 
by  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Orford. 
T^at  other  envied  name  expires 
next  week  with  the  Ministry.  .  . 
There  were  a  few  bonfires  last  night, 


but  they  are  very  unfashionable, 
for  never  was  fallen  Minister  so 
followed." 

"  The  fear  of  ill  exceeds  the  ill  we 
fear."  The  Minister  who  had  held 
office  with  so  tenacious  a  grasp  re- 
covered his  balance,  it  is  evident, 
and  felt  his  foot  firm  on  common 
earth  again  the  moment  he  had 
thrown  down  the  fatal  seals.  It 
is  a  kind  of  transformation  scene, 
which  suddenly  dazzles  the  amazed 
spectator.  One  day  he  is  over- 
whelmed with  reproach  and  ingra- 
titude, torn  with  anxiety,  struggling 
for  very  life,  the  object  of  every- 
body's abuse ;  the  next,  and  the 
jovial  figure  has  regained  its  force, 
the  "heart's  laugh"  rings  out,  the 
house  is  crowded  with  applauding 
guests,  and  Sir  Robert  is  himself, 
and  more  than  himself,  again.  The 
reader  pauses  in  amaze,  feeling  half 
defrauded  of  his  sympathy.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  storm  that  raged 
round  him,  and  the  steady  valour 
with  which  the  persecuted  Minister 
lifted  his  head  against  it,  the  look- 
er-on had  come  to  feel  a  certain  in- 
terest in  him  which  his  prosperous 
burly  figure  does  not  excite  by  na- 
ture. The  courage  and  constancy  of 
the  badgered  statesman,  his  loneli- 
ness among  those  factious  colleagues, 
between  the  peevish  King  and  the 
irritated  country,  had  awakened 
a  real  sympathy.  But  lo,  a  touch 
of  the  wand,  a  pull  of  the  string, 
and  the  mist  clears  away,  and  the 
storm  is  over.  It  is  Antaeus  who 
has  touched  the  earth  and  is  re- 
freshed. Sir  Robert  Walpole's  day 
was  over ;  but  the  Earl  of  Orford 
tacks  on  a  brilliant  little  postscript 
to  that  long  existence.  Suddenly 
he  glides  into  a  position  more  im- 
portant still.  He  is  the  secret  ad- 
viser of  his  sovereign — he  is  the 
courted  of  "town"  —  his  house 
overflows — his  disaster  has  turned 
into  a  triumph.  The  change  is  as 
startling  as  a  change  in  a  play,  and 
scarcely  seems  more  real.  Yet  it 
was  not  only  real  but  natural.  In 
the  moment  when  his  tenacity,  his 
love  of  his  work,  his  estrangement 
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from  all  support,  seemed  to  bring 
him  out  of  the  conventional  round, 
and  restore  him  to  the  region  of  hu- 
man sentiment,  one's  heart  expand- 
ed towards  the  fallen  man.  But  it 
was  an  unnecessary  stretch  of  sym- 
pathy. Sir  Robert  probably  would 
have  laughed  at  the  uncalled-for 
emotion.  In  presence  of  the  Earl 
of  Orford  the  shadow  of  possible 
feeling  dies  away,  the  incipient 
tear  dries  up.  A  man  whose  levees 
are  more  crowded  than  ever,  whom 
the  King  desires  to  see  frequently, 
and  whom  his  very  rival  consults, 
touches  our  feelings  and  our  ten- 
derness no  more. 

Nor  did  what  we  may  call  the 
posthumous  secret  committee  of  in- 
quiry into  his  past  conduct  do  any 
further  harm  to  the  dethroned 
statesman.  When  a  man  is  virtu- 
ally dead  and  has  come  to  the  end 
of  his  career,  it  is  vain  to  rake  up 
the  past  particulars  of  his  conduct. 
Posterity  and  the  world  judge  him 
in  the  abstract,  but  not  in  detail ; 
and  such  an  inquiry,  however  hotly 
begun,  cannot  but  languish,  the  ob- 
ject being  attained  to  commence 
with,  and  no  practical  result  re- 
maining to  be  achieved.  Even  to 
his  reputation,  however,  the  inquiry 
did  good  rather  than  harm.  Lord 
Mahon  is  so  preoccupied  with  the 
comparison  between  Walpole  and 
his  own  ancestor,  Lord  Stanhope, 
that  he  gives  less  attention  to  the 
question  on  its  own  merits  than 
might  be  desired  ;  but  even  he,  al- 
ways prejudiced  against  Sir  Robert, 
frankly  declares  his  good  fame  to 
be  to  a  great  degree  cleared  by  the 
investigation. 

"If  Walpole's  acts  of  bribery  and 
corruption  had  been  of  such  common 
and  daily  occurrence  as  his  enemies  had 
urged — nay,  even  if  they  approached  in 
any  degree  to  the  representations  of 
them — it  is  impossible  that  a  band  of 
determined  enemies,  armed  with  all 
ordinary  powers,  should  have  failed  to 
bring  to  light  a  considerable  number. 
Instead  of  these  the  Report  can  only  al- 
lege that  during  one  election  at  Wey- 
niouth,  a  place  had  been  promised  to  the 
Mayor  and  a  living  to  his  brother  ;  and 


that  some  revenue  officers  who  refused  to 
vote  for  the  Ministerial  candidate  had 
been  dismissed.  It  denounces  a  contract 
with  Messrs  Beston  and  Bulleras  fraud- 
ulent, because  the  contractors  had  gained 
14  per  cent,  forgetting  that  large  profit 
in  one  case  is  often  required  to  counter- 
balance total  loss  in  another.  It  then 
proceeds  to  express  some  loose  suspicions 
as  to  the  applications  of  the  sum  for 
secret  and  special  services.  .  .  .  But  if 
corruption  had  been  common,  flagrant, 
or  unblushing,  I  ask  again  why  should 
not  the  committee  have  been  able  to  trace 
and  expose  it  ?  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  this 
Report  of  the  Committee  from  which  so 
much  had  been  expected,  instead  of  ex- 
citing indignation  against  the  Minister, 
rather  drew  ridicule  upon  themselves, 
and,  as  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary, 
was  received  by  the  public  with  con- 
tempt." 

Three  years  later,  Robert  Earl 
of  Orford  died  —  a  comparatively 
insignificant  incident  in  his  his- 
tory. He  had  virtually  ended 
when  he  took  his  leave  of  his  mas- 
ter, at  that  interview  in  which  a 
certain  human  emotion  struggles 
against  the  unheroic  features  of  the 
external  scene.  The  unwieldy  old 
Minister  on  his  knees  kissing  the 
King's  hand,  and  the  little  old 
monarch  crying  over  him,  and  "  un- 
able to  raise  him  from  the,ground,J' 
as  in  Coxe's  account  of  the 
transaction,  is  a  sight  which  di- 
vides the  reader  between  an  impulse 
to  smile  and  an  impulse  to  be 
sympathetic.  The  two  men  had 
worked  faithfully  in  their  way,  side 
by  side  for  fifteen  years  ;  they  had 
backed  each  other  steadily,  not 
with  much  refinement  of  friend- 
ship or  mutual  respect,  but  with  a 
practical  support  not  too  common 
in  this  world  ;  and  when  they  thus 
parted,  though  there  seems  but 
little  capacity  for  sentiment  in 
either,  no  doubt  these  were  real 
tears.  All  the  possibility  of  feel- 
ing that  was  in  Walpole  indeed 
appears  at  this  emergency.  "  Last 
week  there  passed  a  scene  between 
him  and  me,"  writes  Lord  Morton, 
"  which  affected  me  more  than  any- 
thing I  ever  met  with  in  my  lite. 
.  .  .  He  has  been  sore  hurt  by  flat- 
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terers,  but  has  a  great  and  undaunt- 
ed spirit,  and  a  tranquillity  some- 
thing more  than  human."  This  tran- 
quillity only  seems  to  have  returned 
to  him  when  he  had  accepted  the 
position,  and  got  over  the  bitter- 
ness of  political  death. 

If  the  reader  has  melted  a  little, 
as  the  writer  has  done,  towards  this 
Minister  in  his  overthrow,  he  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  a  certain  Domin- 
ichino  from  the  Zambeccari  Palace 
at  Bologna  was  just  then  secured 
to  Walpole  for  his  Houghton  Gal- 
lery to  comfort  his  discomfiture. 
Nor  were  other  comforts  wanting 
in  that  splendid  retirement.  His 
youngest  son,  at  least,  attended 
him  dutifully.  His  pictures  smiled 
upon  him.  Among  other  consola- 
tory visits,  an  old,  old  clergyman 
from  Walsingham  came  to  visit 
the  old  Minister,  telling  him 
he  had  been  his  first  master,  and 
had  predicted  that  he  would  be  a 
great  man.  When  asked  why  he 
had  never  made  his  appearance 
when  his  pupil  was  in  power,  the 
patriarch  answered,  "  I  knew  that 
you  were  surrounded  with  so  many 
petitions  asking  preferment,  and 
that  you  had  done  so  much  for 
Norfolk  people,  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  intrude.  But,"  he  added  in  a 
strain  of  good-natured  simplicity, 
"I  always  inquired  how  Robin 
went  on,  and  was  satisfied  with 
your  proceedings." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  conclusion.  "  Old  Robin," 
whose  dethronement  the  ballad- 
singers  after  a  while  began  to 
lament,  is  very  much  like  himself 
in  his  postscriptal  life  as  Earl  of 
Orford.  The  reader  cannot  refuse 
to  share  the  satisfaction  with  which, 
when  he  meets  his  opponent  and 
pitiless  persecutor,  Pulteney,in  that 
"house  of  invalids,"  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  Lord  Orford  facetiously  con- 
gratulates Lord  Bath  that  they  are 
"a  couple  of  as  insignificant  fellows 
as  any  in  England."  Nor  is  it  with- 
out, a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  we 
find  our  Minister  privately  consulted 
by  the  King;  moving  behind  the 


throne  those  secret  springs  which 
affect  the  nation,  and  keeping  his 
wisdom,  his  cool  judgment,  his  cyni- 
cal sagacity  to  his  last  breath.  But 
the  end  of  a  life  is  always  tragic. 
Houghton  has  other  features  than 
its  pictures.  There  are  the  Norfolk 
gentry  whom  young  Robert  Wal- 
pole had  to  entertain  at  the  outset  of 
his  career,  and  whom  his  son  Horace 
daintily  sickens  at ;  "  mountains  of 
roast-beef,  roughly  hewn  out  into 
the  outlines  of  human  form,"  who 
"brandish  their  knives  in  act  to 
carve,"  and  look  "like  savages  that 
devour  one  another."  "  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  them  :  I 
don't  know  what  to  say  to  them  ; 
I  fling  open  the  windows  and  fancy 
I  want  air,  and  when  I  get  by 
myself  I  undress  myself,  and  seem 
to  have  had  people  in  my  pockets, 
in  my  plaits,  and  on  my  shoulders," 
Horace  cries  with  a  wail.  Per- 
haps Sir  Robert,  not  so  dainty, 
felt  it  less.  But  he  felt  the  tor- 
tures of  disease ;  he  became  "  alto- 
gether unwieldy  and  helpless."  The 
curtain  drops  pitifully  over  the 
waning  life.  "  With  the  possession 
of  the  greatest  understanding  in  the 
world,  not  the  least  impaired,  to  lie 
without  any  use  of  it ! — for,  to  keep 
him  from  pains  and  restlessness,  he 
takes  so  much  opiate  that  he  is 
never  awake  four  hours  out  of  the 
four-and-twenty.  But  I  will  say  no 
more  of  this,"  adds  Horace,  with 
that  ache  of  intolerable  pity  which 
is  in  all  of  us  at  once  a  tribute  of 
affection  and  a  prognostic  of  decay. 
We  say  no  more,  like  him.  Robert 
Walpole  ended  in  St  James's,  when 
he  kissed  his  gracious  sovereign's 
hand,  and  was  kissed  and  moistened 
with  the  royal  tears.  Poor,  old,  un- 
lovely pair ! — why  should  the  fact  of 
one  being  fat  and  unwieldy,  and  the 
other  small  and  "strutting,"  turn 
the  sentiment  into  bathos  1  for  after 
all  it  was  truish  sentiment  in  its  way. 
We  have  omitted  to  touch  upon 
what  is  as  notable  a  point  as  any 
in  Walpole's  life  and  reign — to  wit, 
his  utter  indifference  to  literature 
and  contempt  of  authors,  an  indif- 
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ference  which  met  with  summary 
punishment  in  his  lifetime,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  now  brought 
up  against  him.  Swift  and  Gay* 
revenged  their  craft  sufficiently, — 
we  will  not  repeat  their  vengeance. 
But  yet  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
the  fact  that  intellect  of  a  high 
order  may  be  purely  unliterary,  and 
indeed  it  is  apparent  often  is  so. 
The  only  refined  taste  visible  in 
the  great  Minister  is  that  love  of 
pictures  which  his  doubtful  South 
Sea  gains,  and  possibly  some  other 
driblets  of  profit,  which  in  the  pre- 


sent day  would  seem  still  less  jus- 
tifiable, enabled  him  to  indulge  in. 
A  man  may  be  coarse,  sensual,  and 
worldly,  and  yet  love  his  Guidos, 
and  be  comforted  in  his  downfall 
by  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  Do- 
minichino.  But  neither  his  love  of 
art,  nor  his  lack  of  literature,  had 
any  special  effect  upon  the  character 
of  Robert  Walpole.  It  is  a  parti- 
cular not  unworthy  of  the  notice  of 
that  popular  school  of  philosophy 
which  identifies  all  intellect,  and 
every  high  mental  development, 
with  literature  and  art. 


WILLIAM    EDMONDSTOUNE    AYTOUN. 


THE  days  are  long  past  when 
genius  starved  alone  in  its  garret, 
and  left  an  appeal  from  its  ungrate- 
ful contemporaries  to  the  justice  of 
posterity.  The  vocation  of  the 
writer  has  become  less  exceptional ; 
it  has  a  fainter  glory  about  it,  per- 
haps, whether  present  or  prospec- 
tive ;  but  there  is  open  before  him 
a  career  which  has  its  share  of 
tangible  success  with  not  more  than 
its  share  of  difficulties,  and  a  posi- 
tion which  is  fairly  recognised. 
The  poet,  the  historian,  the  man  of 
science,  and  the  philosopher,  find 
their  place  among  us  like  other 
workers,  and  have  their  solid  re- 
ward. If  Homer  had  lived  in  our 
days,  far  from  being  allowed  to  beg 
his  bread,  the  seven  rival  cities 
would  have  fought  for  the  honour 
of  giving  their  distinguished  towns- 
man a  public  dinner. 

So  when  a  man  of  genius  is  taken 
from  us  by  a  too  early  death,  we 
have  seldom  any  occasion,  in  these 


days,  to  mingle  remorse  with  our 
regrets.  But  the  regret  is  none  the 
less.  The  sense  of  loss  is  not  less 
keen,  and  more  affectionate.  Nor 
let  the  cynic  say  that  these  public 
regrets  are  little  better  than  senti- 
ment. It  is  with  very  honest  and 
real  feeling  that  we  mourn  the 
statesman,  the  patriot,  the  great 
inventor,  the  gallant  soldier,  over 
whom  the  grave  closes  too  soon  as 
it  seems  for  us,  if  not  for  them. 
But  more  than  all,  perhaps,  we 
mourn  for  those  whose  hold  has 
been  upon  the  more  purely  intel- 
lectual parts  of  our  nature.  An 
author  of  eminent  genius  and  well- 
earned  popularity  has  lately  said, 
and  said  no  doubt  honestly  and 
without  affectation,  that  he  has 
come  to  look  upon  his  unknown 
readers  as  his  personal  friends. 
And  unquestionably  the  public,  in 
their  turn,  are  well  inclined  to 
adopt  the  writer  into  their  affec- 
tions, as  well  as  his  works.  There 


*  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  assaults  upon  "Bob  the  poet's  foe," 
which  were  so  clearly  apparent  to  his  contemporaries  in  Gay's  operas  and  in 
'  Gulliver's  Travels,'  are  only  faintly  and  painfully  discernible  by  the  modern 
reader.  'Polly'  was  prohibited  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  Playhouse 
Act  passed  in  consequence  of  the  evident  libels  contained  in  that  very  indifferent 
little  performance  upon  the  Minister  ;  one  reads  it  like  an  ancient  chronicle  nowa- 
days, and  one  cannot  find  out  wherein  the  libel  lies. 

'  Memoir  of  William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun.'  By  Theodore  Martin.  W.  Black- 
wood  &  Sons.  'Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers;'  '  Bothwell,  a  Poem,'  &c.  By 
W.  E.  Aytoun. 
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seems  to  be  no  need  whatever  for 
those  confidential  asides  by  which 
certain  modern  novelists  affect  to 
place  themselves  in  closer  sympathy 
with  those  for  whom  they  are  writ- 
ing. This  sort  of  familiarity  may 
possibly  flatter  the  vanity  of  that 
lower  order  of  mind,  which  is  un- 
fortunately to  be  expected  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
creasing body  of  readers.  But  by 
any  reader  of  education  and  re- 
finement it  must  be  almost  resent- 
ed as  a  liberty.  Such  obtrusive 
good-fellowship  is  hardly  less  ob- 
jectionable in  books  than  it  is  in 
actual  life.  It  is  almost  more  offen- 
sive than  the  "  dear  reader"  which 
occurs  so  continually  in  the  reli- 
gious books  of  a  past  generation, 
and  indeed  of  a  certain  school  in 
the  present.  We  are  quite  ready  to 
entertain  a  kindly  feeling  of  the 
personality  of  a  writer  whose  heart, 
in  good  old  Hebrew  phrase,  "  is  as 
our  heart,"  without  his  insisting, 
in  the  course  of  every  half-dozen 
pages,  upon  shaking  hands  with  us. 
There  is  a  wholesome  limit,  on  both 
sides,  to  this  fraternisation.  The 
desire  to  know  authors  "  at  home  " 
is  already  carried  to  excess,  and 
gossip  about  their  private  habits 
(in  many  cases  ridiculously  untrue) 
has  grown  even  offensively  preva- 
lent. 

But  yet  the  personal  attachment 
between  an  author  and  his  readers, 
if  he  once  succeeds  in  touching 
their  sympathies,  is  real  enough. 
And  as  the  years  roll  round,  and 
take  from  us  one  by  one  the  friends 
of  earlier  days,  not  the  least  among 
our  regretful  memories  of  the  past 
are  the  names  of  those  whom  we 
have  never  seen  or  known  in  the 
.body,  but  whose  written  words 
have  made  between  us  an  acquaint- 
anceship hardly  less  real — of  whom, 
indeed,  in  many  cases  we  really 
know  more,  so  far  as  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  concerned,  than 
we  do  of  the  men  with  whom  we 
transact  business  or  sit  down  to 
dinner.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  those  whose  wit  and  fancy 


have  charmed  our  lighter  hours  of 
rest  and  relaxation.  Their  hold 
upon  us  is  more  personal  and  inti- 
mate than  that  of  it  may  be  greater 
authors,  whose  individuality  does 
not  touch  us  so  perceptibly  through 
the  graver  and  more  abstract  pro- 
ductions of  their  genius. 

Of  none  could  this  be  said  with* 
greater  truth  than  of  William  Ed- 
mondstoune Aytoun.  The  pleasant 
Memoir  which  Mr  Theodore  Martin 
has  left  us  of  his  friend  is  the  record 
of  an  uneventful  life,  checkered 
by  life's  ordinary  joys  and  sorrows. 
The  joys  were  heartily  appreciated, 
and  shared  with  friends  to  whom 
his  happy  and  genial  temper  re- 
markably endeared  him ;  the  sor- 
rows were  keenly  felt,  as  such  a 
nature  was  sure  to  feel  them,  but 
they  never  soured  him,  or  left  him 
insensible  to  the  many  blessings 
which  life  had  still  left.  From  his 
boyhood  he  had  many  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  a  poet.  His  mother — a 
Miss  Keir  of  Kinmonth — was  one 
of  those  women  whose  tastes  and 
character  have,  almost  always,  a 
remarkable  influence  upon  their 
children.  With  excellent  natural 
abilities  and  great  force  of  charac- 
ter, she  had  enjoyed  an  early  train- 
ing such  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  few 
young  women  in  her  day,  and  per- 
haps unfortunately  of  fewer  still 
in  the  present.  She  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  great-uncle,  Mr 
Keith  of  Eavelstone,  a  friend  of 
Walter  Scott ;  and  a  somewhat  soli- 
tary youth,  combined  with  her 
natural  tastes,  led  her  into  a  wide 
and  varied  course  of  reading.  Espe- 
cially she  was  attracted  by  the 
romantic  poetry  of  Scotland ;  and 
her  memory  in  after  years  became 
a  precious  storehouse  of  tradition 
and  ballad,  which  was  opened  for 
the  son's  delight  in  his  boyhood, 
as  he  listened  to  her  spirited  re- 
cital, and  to  which  he  often  ap- 
pealed for  help  with  an  affec- 
tionate pride,  when  he  took  up 
the  subject  himself  in  his  collec- 
tion of  the  '  Ballads  of  Scot- 
land/ It  was  but  natural  that  the 
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only  child  of  such  a  mother  should 
lie,  as  we  are  told  he  did,  stretched 
out  "  with  a  volume  of  the  Scott 
novels  upon  the  hearth-rug,  face 
downwards,  for  hours,  and  shout 
and  scream  with  delight  over  the 
humour  of  the  characters;"  and  if 
maternal  anxiety  did  try  to  forbid 
the  more  doubtful  enjoyment  of 
the  'Devil  on  Two  Sticks'  and 
'  Humphrey  Clinker/  the  readers 
of  William  Aytoun's  lighter  works 
may  rejoice  that  the  prohibition 
was  not  altogether  successful.  An 
early  acquaintance  with  Smollett 
and  Le  Sage  may  have  helped  to 
perfect  that  exquisite  humour  which 
so  charms  us  in  his  own  sketches — 
it  never  soiled  their  purity.  One  is 
not  surprised  to  read  that  Aytoun, 
as  a  schoolboy,  was  not  so  well 
remembered  for  his  proficiency  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  as  for  "  squibs 
and  humorous  sketches  of  the  sub- 
ordinates in  the  Academy,  and  of 
such  other  local  characters  as  came 
in  his  way  ; "  or  that  at  the  Edin- 
burgh University  he  showed  no 
taste  for  either  mathematics  or 
metaphysics,  and  made  no  preten- 
sion to  exact  scholarship.  Among 
his  companions  of  those  days,  in- 
deed, he  seems  to  have  borne  rather 
the  reputation  of  being  an  idle  man: 
full  of  animal  spirits,  fond  of  so- 
ciety, a  pleasant  and  popular  com- 
panion, and  a  much  higher  autho- 
rity on  questions  connected  with 
the  gun  and  the  fishing-rod  than 
with  college  lectures  and  ex- 
aminations. But  there  was  a  real 
education  going  on  all  the  while 
with  the  young  student  who  wore 
his  academical  harness  so  lightly. 
It  was  a  kind  of  education  hitherto 
not  much  recognised  by  authority, 
bat  which,  under  certain  conditions, 
brings  with  it  a  success  of  its  own, 
and  which  some  modern  education- 
al theorists  seem  inclined  to  recom- 
mend generally,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  old  traditionary  curriculum. 
The  boy  was  following  the  bent  of 
his  own  taste  and  genius,  and  edu- 
cating himself.  He  was  reading 
Homer  and  Virgil  with  pleasure 


and  profit,  not  tying  himself  to 
philological  niceties,  but  enjoying 
thoroughly  the  spirit  of  his  authors. 
He  was  feeding  at  the  same  time, 
as  his  taste  and  fancy  led  him,  in 
the  great  field  of  English  literature: 
writing  poetry  on  the  model  of 
Dryden  and  Pope ;  throwing  out 
also  from  time  to  time,  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  youthful  genius,  liter- 
ary squibs  and  satires  which  made 
him  a  reputation  for  cleverness,  and 
practising  public  speaking  in  the 
"Speculative  Society"  and  other 
academical  arenas.  Such  an  educa- 
tion was  by  no  means  unfitted  for  one 
who  had  within  him,  like  Aytoun, 
the  true  germs  of  literary  power  ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such 
an  independent  course  of  study,  or 
no-study,  would  be  a  safe  one  to 
adopt  in  the  case  of  that  very  large 
majority,  who  are  neither  born,  nor 
ever  could  be  made,  poets  or  ora- 
tors or  authors.  Those  who  have 
such  natural  vocations  are  few,  and 
happily  so  ;  for  society  does  not  de- 
mand a  large  proportion  of  these 
mental  workers,  and  the  supply  of 
the  material,  more  or  less  excellent, 
is  at  least  equal  to  the  demand. 
Under  this  voluntary  and  uncon- 
scious self -training,  relieved  or  even 
strengthened  by  that  ardent  love  of 
field  sports  which  continued  all  his 
life,  and  which  no  doubt  contributed 
its  share  to  the  healthful  and  manly 
tone  of  his  writings,  Aytoun  grew 
up  to  manhood  with  powers  which 
rather  ripened  gradually  than  were 
suddenly  developed.  He  seems  to 
have  felt,  even  at  this  early  period, 
that  literature  was  his  true  voca- 
tion ;  but  at  no  time  of  his  life  did 
he  allow  inclination  to  usurp  the 
place  of  duty.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  adopt  a  profession,, 
and  he  set  himself  bravely  to 
work  to  face  the  realities  of  life. 
Reluctantly  but  cheerfully — after  a 
hesitation  which  did  not  proceed 
from  indolence  or  indecision,  but 
from  a  careful  estimate  of  his  own 
qualifications,  most  uncommon  at 
his  age — and  chiefly  in  compliance 
with  his  father's  earnest  wish,  he 
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chose  the  law  as  his  future  career, 
entered  his  father's  firm,  became  a 
Writer  to  the  Signet  in  due  course, 
and  was  afterwards  called  to  the 
Scottish  Bar.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  (as  Mr  Martin  has  pointed  out) 
in  his  novel  of  '  Norman  Sinclair  ' 
the  author  has  given  us  much  of 
his  own  early  legal  experience  in 
the  person  of  his  hero. 

"  I  appeared  punctually  in  the  Par- 
liament House  at  nine,  cravated,  wigged, 
and  gowned  to  a  nicety  ;  took  my  pre- 
scribed exercise  of  at  least  ten  miles  per 
diem  on  the  boards  ;  talked  scandal  with 
my  brethren  (when  we  could  get  it),  and 
invented  execrable  jokes ;  lounged  at 
stove  and  library ;  wrote  lampoons 
against  the  seniors  ;  and,  in  short,  went 
through  the  whole  curriculum  expected 
from  a  rising  votary  of  Themis.  I  fol- 
lowed the  law  diligently  ;  but,  somehow 
or  other,  I  never  could  overtake  it." 

The  early  dislike  was  never  con- 
quered. "  He  had  a  moderate  share 
of  business,"  says  Mr  Martin,  "  and 
did  it  carefully  and  well."  So  much 
we  can  well  believe ;  but  his  heart 
must  have  been  far  away  from  con- 
descendences  and  pleas-in-law.  He 
was  most  at  home  in  a  criminal  case ; 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive  him 
"picking  flaws  in  an  indictment, 
cross-examining  witnesses,  arid  con- 
ciliating juries,"  with  some  enjoy- 
ment as  well  as  considerable  suc- 
cess. But  for  the  drier  and  more 
profitable  business  of  his  profes- 
sion he  could  have  had  no  natural 
aptitude,  and  his  warmest  admirers 
can  hardly  be  surprised  that  his 
practice,  such  as  it  was,  failed  to 
secure  him  a  competent  income. 
His  fine  literary  taste  was  here  a 
double  disadvantage;  it  partially 
unfitted  him  for  his  work,  and  was 
a  disqualification  in  the  eyes  of  the 
attorneys,  A  man  who  could  write 
ballads  and  translate  Homer  (and 
even  produce  an  election  squib 
upon  the  sly),  found  little  grace  in 
the  eyes  of  that  prosaic  fraternity. 
Aytoun  has  touched  this  supposed 
prejudice  against  genius  humor- 
ously in  '  Norman  Sinclair  : '  — 

"Social   irregularities    may   be    for- 


given him  ;  but  flirtation  with  the 
Muses  is  a  crime  beyond  the  reach  of 
absolution.  He  may  fearlessly  addict 
himself  to  claret ;  but  if  he  prefers  the 
waters  of  Hippocrene,  he  is  for  aye  for- 
saken by  the  solicitors." 

But  he  went  on  his  way  cheerfully, 
paying  a  conscientious  attention  to 
such  business  as  fell  to  his  share, 
and  finding    his    enjoyment    and 
improving  his  income  by  literary 
work  of  a  very  varied   character. 
He  had  spent  a  winter  in  Germany 
before  he  finally  made  his  choice 
of    a   profession,  and    had    there 
studied  the  language   and    litera- 
ture of  the  country  with  an  eager 
enthusiasm.    Many  of  his  youthful 
translations  (amongst  them  one  of 
the  '  Faust ')  he  was  wise  enough 
to  consign  to  oblivion,  as  not  satis- 
fying   his    maturer  critical  taste; 
but    the    fruits    of    his    German 
studies  appear  very  pleasantly  in 
the  translations  from  Uhland,  which 
were  his  first  contributions  to  these 
pages  in  1836,  as  well  as  in  the 
versions    of    Goethe  which    were 
published     subsequently    as     the 
joint    work    of    himself   and    his 
biographer.     It  was  not  the  only 
field    in   which    the    two   friends 
wrought  in  partnership.     The  Bon 
Gaultier  Ballads,  first  commenced 
by  Mr  Martin  in  different  periodi- 
cals in  1842,  were  continued  after- 
wards as  joint  compositions — each 
writer  sometimes  taking  a  ballad 
to   himself,  sometimes  both  com- 
bining  their   powers   of   wit  and 
fancy,  "as  iron  sharpeneth  iron," 
upon  the  same  parody,  and  laugh- 
ing as  heartily  during  the  process 
as  hundreds  of  readers  have  done 
since  at  the  results.     "  Never  pro- 
bably," writes  the  survivor,  "  were 
verses   thrown   off  with  a  keener 
sense   of    enjoyment;    in   writing 
them,  we  had  no  thought  of  the 
public,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  us  when  we  found  how 
rapidly  they  became  popular,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  America, 
which  had  come  in  for  no  small 
share  of  severe  though  well-meant 
ridicule."      To    some   tastes,  such 
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parodies  are  altogether  offensive. 
But  surely  this  is  an  over-refine- 
ment of  literary  sensibility.  As- 
suming for  ourselves  no  such 
severity  of  virtue,  we  quite  un- 
derstand Mr  Martin  when  he 
says — 

"It  was  precisely  the  poets  whom  we 
most  admired  that  we  imitated  the  most 
frequently.  This  was  not  certainly  from 
any  want  of  reverence,  but  rather  out 
of  the  fulness  of  our  admiration,  just  as 
the  excess  of  a  lover's  fondness  often 
runs  over  into  raillery  of  the  very  quali- 
ties that  are  dearest  to  his  heart.  '  Let 
no  one,'  says  Heine,  'ridicule  mankind 
unless  he  loves  them.'  "With  no  less 
truth  may  it  be  said,  Let  no  one  parody 
a  poet  unless  he  loves  him.  He  must 
first  be  penetrated  by  his  spirit,  and 
have  steeped  his  ear  in  the  music  of  his 
verse,  before  he  can  reflect  these  under 
a  humorous  aspect  with  success." 

He  goes  on  to  remark  that  no 
poet  has  ever  felt  sore  at  a  parody 
of  his  own  style  and  manner — 
"such  parodies  are  in  themselves 
a  compliment."  Unquestionably 
they  are.  It  is  the  same  with  all 
travesty  and  burlesque  of  the 
heroic :  it  is  only  a  playful  form  of 
admiration.  The  Athenians  who 
traced  their  ancestry  to  "  the  men  of 
Marathon  "  were  not  the  less  full 
of  honest  pride  in  their  great  fore- 
fathers, because  they  laughed  heart- 
ily at  the  perpetual  jokes  of  Aris- 
tophanes on  that  great  national 
boast;  and  if  Euripides  was  ever 
present  at  the  broad  caricatures  of 
himself  and  his  heroes  which  the 
great  comedian  put  upon  the  stage, 
he  must  have  felt  comfortably  as- 
sured of  his  own  popularity.  No 
one  takes  the  trouble  to  write  a 
burlesque  upon  a  tragedy  which 
has  been  damned  in  earnest.  So 
the  warmest  admirer  of  *  Locksley 
Hall '  will  probably  be  most  amused 
by  the  travestied  "  Cousin  Amy  "  of 
Bon  Gaultier — 

"Falser  than  the  Bank  of  Fancy,  frailer 
than  a  shilling  glove  " — 

and  the  noble  lady  who  is  the  hero- 
ine of  that  renowned  "ancient 
Scottish  ballad"  known  as  "The 


Queen  in  France"  would  have 
been  the  first  to  laugh,  in  her 
happier  hours,  at  the  words  of 
farewell  to  her  royal  entertainer 
which  Bon  Gaultier  puts  into  her 
mouth : — 

" '  Will  ye  come  back,  sweet  bird,'  he 

cried, 

'  Will  ye  come  kindly  here, 
When  the  lift  is  blue,  and  the  lavrocks 

sing, 
In  the  spring-time  o'  the  year  ? ' 

t  It's  I  would  blithely  come,  my  lord, 

To  see  ye  in  the  spring ; 
It's  I  would  blithely  venture  back. 

But  for  ae  little  thing : 

It  isna  that  the  winds  are  rude, 

Or  that  the  waters  rise, 
But  I  loe  the  roasted  beef  at  hame, 

And  no  thae  puddock-pies  ! '  " 

Of  one  of  these  "ancient  ballads" 
— the  "  Massacre  of  the  Macpher- 
son" — we  have  the  following  amus- 
ing story  : — 

"  Being  asked  to  get  up  an  impromptu 
amusement  at  a  friend's  house,  for  some 
English  visitors  who  were  enthusiastic 
about  Highlanders  and  the  Highlands, 
he  fished  out  from  his  wardrobe  the 
identical  kilt  with  which  he  had  elec- 
trified the  men  of  Thurso  in  his  boyish 
days.  Arraying  himself  in  this,  and 
a  blue  cloth  jacket  with  white  metal 
buttons,  which  he  had  got  years  before 
to  act  a  charity  boy  in  a  charade,  he 
completed  his  costume  by  a  scarf  across 
his  shoulders,  short  hose,  and  brogues  ! 
The  brevity  of  the  kilt  produced  a  most 
ludicrous  effect,  and  not  being  eked 
out  with  the  usual  sporran,  left  him 
very  much  in  the  condition  of  the 
'  Cutty  Sark '  of  Burns's  poem.  With 
hair,  like  Katterfelto's,  on  end  in  wild 
disorder,  Aytoun  was  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room.  He  bore  himself  with 
more  than  Celtic  dignity,  and  saluted 
the  Southrons  with  stately  courtesy, 
being  introduced  to  them  as  the  fam- 
ous Laird  of  M'Nab.  The  ladies  were 
highly  delighted  with  the  chieftain, 
who  related  many  highly  exciting  traits 
of  Highland  manners.  Among  other 
things,  when  his  neighbours,  as  he  told 
them,  made  a  foray,  which  they  often 
did,  upon  his  cattle,  he  thought  no- 
thing '  of  sticking  a  tirk  into  their 
powels.'  When  the  ladies  exclaimed 
in  horror,  '  Oh,  laird,  you  don't  say 
so  ? '  '  Say  so  ? '  he  replied ;  '  on  my  sawl, 
laties,  and  to  pe  surely,  I  to  it.'  At 
supper  he  was  asked  to  sing  a  song.  '  I 
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am  fery  sorry,  laties,'  he  replied,  *  that 
I  have  no  vo'ice,  but  I  will  speak  to  you 
a  translation  of  a  fery  ancient  Gaelic 
poem,'  and  proceeded  to  chant  '  The 
Massacre  of  ta  Phairshon,'  which  came 
upon  all  present  as  if  it  were  the  inven- 
tion of  the  moment,  and  was  greeted 
with  roars  of  laughter.  The  joke  was 
carried  on  until  the  party  broke  up  ; 
and  the  strangers  were  not  undeceived 
for  some  days  as  to  the  true  character 
of  the  great  Celtic  chief." 

Aytoun's  practice  at  the  Bar 
served  him  in  good  stead  in  some 
of  his  most  popular  literary  pro- 
ductions. The  clever  papers  found- 
ed upon  the  abuses  of  the  railway 
system,  which  he  contributed  to 
this  Magazine  under  the  titles  of 
*  My  First  Spec  in  the  Biggies  wades/ 
and  'How  we  got  up  the  Glen- 
mutchkin  Railway/  would  never 
have  seen  the  light  but  for  his 
having  been  employed  as  counsel 
before  the  Parliamentary  commit- 
tees on  certain  Scotch  railway  bills. 
The  pungent  truth  which  underlies 
the  admirable  humour  of  this  last 
created  such  a  strong  sensation, 
that  it  was  quoted  and  appealed  to 
everywhere,  not  more  in  jest  than 
in  earnest.  The  'Times/  which 
had  long  been  warning  the  public 
against  the  inevitable  results  of  the 
mania  for  speculation,  reprinted 
the  paper  at  full  length.  Though 
the  '  Glenmutchkin '  was  a  purely 
imaginary  railway,  the  galled  con- 
sciences of  many  projectors  and 
their  dupes  winced  so  painfully 
that  they  immediately  identified 
the  line  and  its  directors  with  more 
than  one  scheme  which  had  been 
actually  started ;  and  very  seldom 
has  the  satire  of  a  magazine  article 
spread  so  wholesome  a  consterna- 
tion. Those,  again,  who  have 
laughed  over  the  sayings  and  do- 
ings of  those  most  jovial  of  young 
advocates,  Messrs  Anthony  Whaup, 
and  Tom  Strachan,  and  George 
M'Whirter,  W.S.  (more  especially 
when  the  latter  narrates  'How  I 
became  a  Yeoman'),  will  remember 
with  what  a  good-humoured  raci- 
ness  of  caricature  the  inventor  of 
these  amusing  personages  has  drawn 


upon  his  own  recollections  of  the 
days  when,  richer  in  fun  than  fees, 
he  walked  the  boards  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Parliament  House.  His 
practice  on  election  committees 
enabled  him  to  paint,  with  the 
attention  to  correctness  of  detail 
without  which  such  stories  lose 
half  their  charm  for  the  readers 
who  can  best  enjoy  them,  Mr  Dun- 
shunner's  candidature  for  the 
'Dreepdaily  Burghs/  and  the  Slock- 
endrouth  election  in  '  Norman  Sin- 
clair/ The  quaint  terms  and 
phrases  of  the  Scottish  law-courts 
are  frequently  introduced,  with 
the  happiest  comic  effect,  into  some 
of  his  best  stories. 

In  was  in  1845,  while  still  a 
young  man,  that  he  obtained  an 
appointment  which  had  been  his 
earliest  ambition,  and  of  which,  he 
had  never  lost  sight.  Before  he 
was  twenty-one,  while  studying  in 
Germany,  he  had  written  thus  to 
his  father  : — 

"  You,  perhaps  unwittingly,  touched 
in  your  last  letter  upon  a  subject  which 
I  have  for  some  time  contemplated — 
viz.,  a  Chair  in  the  University.  The 
Chair  of  Belles  Lettres,  which  in  the 
time  of  Blair  was  the  best  attended  in 
the  College,  must,  in  the  common  course 
of  events,  be  vacant  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  In  its  present  state,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  very  distinguished  name 
will  be  found  among  the  candidates, 
and  if  such  should  be  the  case  I  will 
make  a  push  for  it.  I  mention  this 
chiefly  to  show  you  that  I  have  some 
ultimate  objects  in  view  in  pursuing  my 
literary  studies." 

The  attainment  of  this  position, 
modest  as  it  was,  was  a  great  happi- 
ness to  him.  He  liked  the  work, 
and  he  entered  into  it  heartily. 
How  he  raised  at  once  the  reputa- 
tion and  the  practical  usefulness 
of  the  Chair,  not  contenting  him- 
self with  merely  reading  lectures, 
but  teaching  by  means  of  written 
exercises  which  he  spared  no  pains 
in  revising  and  correcting,  and 
how  he  found  his  reward  in  the 
increasing  numbers  and  warm  ad- 
miration of  his  pupils,  need  not  be 
here  repeated.  The  emoluments, 
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though  they  rose  far  above  former 
precedent,  were  at  best  an  insuffi- 
cient recompense  for  his  zealous  and 
able  labour.  He  still  retained  a 
moderate  practice  at  the  Bar,  and 
still  continued,  in  his  busy  leisure, 
to  produce,  with  a  happy  versatility 
possessed  by  few  writers  of  his 
mark,  and  in  rapid  succession,  bal- 
lads pathetic  and  humorous,  deli- 
cate criticism  on  literature  and  art, 
and  grave  political  articles, — all 
excellent  of  their  kind.  His  liter- 
ary connection  with  Maga  became 
so  intimate  and  so  well  known, 
that  common  repute  attributed  the 
editorship  to  him,  as  it  had  to  his 
father-in-law  Professor  Wilson — in 
either  case  without  foundation. 

When  the  Conservatives  came 
into  power  in  1852,  Aytoun's  ser- 
vices to  the  party  as  a  political 
writer  were  acknowledged  by  his 
appointment  to  the  shrievalty  of 
Orkney  and  Zetland.  Such  a  re- 
ward was  fairly  earned,  and  the 
promotion  did  honour  to  Lord 
Derby's  judgment.  It  is  miserable 
to  read  the  captious  criticism  which 
takes  occasion  by  this  appointment 
to  speak  of  such  a  writer  as  "almost 
a  hired  gladiator,"  and  to  more 
than  insinuate  that  he  took  up 
Conservatism,  as  he  had  Jacobit- 
ism,  because,  forsooth,  "  the  thing 
paid."  Let  it  be  granted  that  he 
looked  for  some  recognition  from 
his  party — what  man  of  admitted 
ability  does  not1?— does  it  follow 
that  a  writer  serves  a  political  cause 
as  a  hireling,  and  not  from  honest 
conviction,  because  when  that  cause 
is  prosperous  he  accepts  such 
honours  or  emoluments  as  his 
abilities  give  him  fair  claim  to  1 
Was  such  a  man  as  William  Ay- 
toun unworthy  of  promotion  to  a 
county  shrievalty  from  any  Gover- 
ment,  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical  1  or 
is  it  a  point  of  conscience  with 
Liberal  writers  to  refuse  any  frag- 
ment of  the  loaves  and  fishes'? 
Literary  criticism  is  paid  for,  we 


suppose — at  least  in  most  cases, 
for  there  is  some  criticism  to  which 
it  must  be  very  difficult  to  affix  a 
value,  pecuniary  or  other ;  but  it 
would  be  monstrous  to  accuse  the 
critic  on  that  ground  of  being  a 
"hired  gladiator,"  merely  because 
his  opinions  do  not  coincide  with 
our  own.  When,  the  next  year, 
Aytoun  received  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  the  honorary  decree 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  we  well 
remember  the  ringing  cheers  which, 
from  undergraduates'  gallery  and 
masters'  area,  from  Tories  and 
Liberals  alike  (let  us  do  them  that 
justice),  hailed  the  author  of  the 
'  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers  '  as  he  walk- 
ed up  to  the  seat  of  his  new  dig- 
nity. If  any  present  were  so  un- 
generous as  to  grudge  him  the 
honour,  at  least  they  were  wise 
enough  to  hold  their  tongues. 

In  1854  there  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  Magazine  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  his  many  jeux 
d'esprit.  It  purported  to  be  a  re- 
view, with  specimens  by  way  of 
extract,  of  an  unpublished  tragedy 
of  the  "spasmodic"  school,  entitled 
'  Firmilian ;  or,  The  Student  of 
Badajoz.'  There  was  so  much  of 
real  poetical  power  in  the  so-called 
extracts,  that  even  the  purposed 
extravagance  of  their  style  did  not 
save  most  of  the  newspaper  critics 
from  the  ludicrous  mistake  of  treat- 
ing the  paper  as  the  review  of  an 
actual  serious  production  :  and 
some  went  so  far  as  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  author — "Mr  Percy 
Jones" — against  his  reviewer,  as 
having  met  with  scanty  justice, 
and  even  to  advise  him  to  appeal 
to  the  fairer  judgment  of  the  pub- 
lic by  at  once  printing  the  whole. 
Indeed,  the  editor  of  a  country 
paper,  determined  to  be  more  know- 
ing than  his  fellows,  said  that  he  had 
"  seen  the  whole  poem,"  and  that 
the  "  review"  was  only  "  another 
specimen  of  the  injustice  of  *  Black- 
wood'  to  poets  of  that  school."* 


*  An  equally  amusing  criticism  (though  in  this  case  the  blunder  is  the  con- 
verse of  the  other)  appeared  lately  in  a  London  daily  paper,  which  treated  "  Felix 
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The  temptation  was  too  great  for  a 
humorist  like  Aytoun  ;  and  in  due 
course  the  complete  tragedy  made 
its  appearance.  He  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  the  joke,  and  really 
expended  upon  'Firmilian/  in  its 
extended  shape,  a  vigour  and  bril- 
liancy of  versification  which  would 
have  gone  far  to  make  a  successful 
poem  in  serious  earnest.  As  such, 
in  fact,  more  than  one  sagacious 
critic  received  it.  It  is  unques- 
tionably, as  Mr  Martin  terms  it, 
"  a  masterpiece  of  burlesque ; " 
and  the  reader  will  be  quite  ready 
to  make  excuses  for  the  readiness 
with  which  those  who  criticised  it 
in  earnest  fell  into  the  snare.  At 
the  same  time  he  may  be  half  in- 
clined to  regret  the  prodigality  of 
the  genius  which  could  expend  its 
powers  so  lavishly  upon  a  hoax. 

Aytoun's  life  continued  to  be  a 
busy  and  a  happy  one.  His  island 
sheriffdom  suited  him  in  many  ways. 
The  wild  scenery  of  the  Orkneys, 
and  their  simple  inhabitants,  could 
not  fail  to  have  charms  for  so  earnest 
a  lover  of  nature  as  he  was,  and  his 
summer  visits  there  were  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  more  highly  civil- 
ised life  of  Edinburgh.  The  pop- 
ularity of  "  the  Shirra  "  in  his  new 
dominion,  both  officially  and  soci- 
ally, was  great,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  genial  temperament.  De- 
lighting as  he  did  in  field  sports  of 
all  kinds,  with  that  true  sportsman- 
ship which  finds  its  satisfaction  in 
the  pursuit  and  not  in  the  bag,  he 
took  up  energetically  such  shooting 
and  fishing  as  those  wild  coasts 
supplied.  If  grouse  were  scarce, 
there  were  always  wildfowl  of  some 
kind  ;  and  all  that  swam  in  the 
sea  furnished  him  with  sport,  from 
a  seal  to  a  sillock. 

He  was  now  engaged  upon  his 
poem  of  'Bothwell,'  a  work  to 
which  he  devoted  considerable  time 
and  pains,  and  which  he  undoubt- 
edly hoped  would  have  added 
the  crowning  laurels  to  his  already 


high  reputation  as  a  poet.  Com- 
paratively speaking,  as  coming  from 
the  author  of  the  '  Lays  of  the 
Cavaliers,'  it  was  not  a  success ; 
though  few  would  pass  upon  it 
so  severe  a  verdict  as  the  author 
did  afterwards  himself,  when — 
no  doubt  with  something  of  ironi- 
cal bitterness — he  called  it  "  an 
ambitious  failure." 

The  drawback  to  the  effective- 
ness of  this  fine  poem  (and  it  will 
always  be  a  serious  one  so  far  as  its 
general  popularity  is  concerned)  is 
that  which  the  author  himself  was 
always  ready  to  confess,  and  which 
was  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  course 
of  its  composition  by  more  than 
one  able  and  friendly  critic.  The 
poem  is  a  monologue — a  form  from 
which  lively  and  spirited  dialogue, 
rapid  and  striking  incident,  to  which 
poems  of  this  class  owe  so  much  of 
their  attraction,  are  at  once  exclud- 
ed ;  or,  so  far  as  they  are  reproduced 
in  the  speaker's  soliloquy,  appear 
as  comparatively  pale  and  colourless 
phantoms,  seen  only  through  the 
colder  medium  of  recollection.  The 
objection  which  Mr  Martin  takes 
on  the  ground  of  improbability — 
that  "  men  do  not  talk  soliloquies  " 
— scarcely  touches  the  real  weak- 
ness, which  lies  in  the  fact  that 
readers  do  not  care  to  listen  to 
them.  Improbabilities,  in  such 
things,  are  merely  conventional. 
Men  do  not  talk  in  blank  verse  in 
real  life,  nor  utter  their  inmost 
thoughts  in  stage  "  asides/'  meant 
to  be  heard  by  the  back  rows  of  a 
distant  audience,  though  inaudible 
to  the  fellow  -  actors  who  stand 
close  by.  But  a  critic  who  should 
find  fault  with  the  poet  or  the 
dramatist  on  these  grounds  of  im- 
probability is  no  more  to  be  listened 
to  than  the  mathematician  who 
could  find  no  interest  in  Shake- 
speare, because  "he  proved  no- 
thing." The  probabilities  which 
we  require  from  the  philosopher 
are  of  an  entirely  different  kind 


Holt's  Address  to  Working  Men,"  in   our  January  number,  as  an  ebullition  of 
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from  those  which  we  accept  from 
the  poet  or  the  novelist.  The 
outrage  upon  prosaic  truth  which 
is  committed  by  making  a  prisoner 
talk  through  six  books  of  rhymed 
verse,  with  only  his  prison  walls  for 
an  audience,  would  be  as  readily 
condoned  as  that  which  every 
novelist  commits  in  assuming  to 
know  the  inmost  thoughts  of  all  his 
characters,  provided  that  the  dra- 
matic interest  did  not  suffer  in  the 
process.  But,  unhappily,  it  does. 
The  flow  of  verse  is  in  many  parts 
of  this  poem  as  easy  and  graceful 
as  Scott's,  the  poetical  diction  fre- 
quently more  polished ;  but  the 
reader  misses  the  sparkling  dia- 
logue, the  stirring  action,  which  are 
the  great  charm  of  *  Marmion '  and 
the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake/  and  which 
the  author  of  'Lays  of  the  Cavaliers' 
showed  that  he  could  employ  so 
successfully,  but  from  which,  in 
his  'Bothwell/  he  has  debarred 
himself  with  stern  self-denial.  He 
defended  his  choice  on  the  ground 
that  in  no  other  way  could  he  have 
shown,  as  he  wished  to  do,  the  real 
character  and  temperament  of  his 
hero.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark 
another  cause  from  which  the  poem 
has  suffered,  by  the  author's  own 
confession — a  too  great  conscien- 
tiousness. He  wished  to  paint  both 
Mary  and  Bothwell  as  they  really 
were,  or  at  least  as  he  believed 
them  to  have  been.  Therefore,  he 
endeavoured,  as  he  says,  in  the 
poem,  "  to  explain  the  position  of 
parties "  in  what  we  all  know  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  compli- 
cated periods  of  Scottish  history. 
He  admits  that  he  sacrificed,  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  work,  "sharp 
interest  and  incident  for  the  sake 
of  elucidation."  But  the  poet's 
readers  make  no  such  demands 
upon  him.  In  the '  Lays/  we  go  to 
battle  with  Dundee,  or  to  execution 
with  Montrose,  without  for  an  in- 
stant pausing  to  inquire  into  the 
political  circumstances  of  the  time, 
or  giving  ourselves  time  to  consider 
whether  our  own  sympathies  are 
Jacobite  or  Hanoverian.  We  share 


the  pathetic  reverie  of  "  Charles 
Edward  at  Versailles,"  not  too 
curious  as  to  how  far  the  exiled 
prince  was  capable  of  the  noble 
regrets  of  the  poet.  If  only  the 
spell  of  the  song  be  potent  enough, 
we  are  willing  slaves  to  the  en- 
chanter of  the  hour,  and  think  only 
his  thought,  and  see  with  his  eyes. 
Aytoun  tells  us,  in  one  of  his 
published  letters  to  his  biographer, 
that  he  cut  out  from  the  poem 
"more  than  one  passage  of  some 
poetical  value/'  as  conveying  too 
gentle  and  tender  emotions  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  his 
hero.  This  was  another  instance 
in  which  he  did  his  powers  injus- 
tice by  the  structure  of  his  poem ; 
for  he  is  not  less  happy  in  his  pas- 
sages of  quiet  pathos  than  in  the 
stirring  scenes  of  battle.  If  he 
struck  out  from  his  original  draft 
of  *  Both  well'  any  such  lines  as 
these  which  follow,  he  did  both  him- 
self and  his  readers  wrong.  The 
thoughts  may  seem  somewhat  out 
of  place  in  the  mouth  of  such  a 
man  as  Bothwell  —  and  here  we 
come  again  upon  the  objection  to  a 
whole  poem  of  soliloquy — but  they 
thoroughly  justify  Lord  Lytton's 
remark  on  "  the  singular  sweetness 
of  the  pathetic  portions  : " — 

"  Ah  me  !  and  this  is  Christmas  eve ; 

And  here  alone  I  lie, 
With  nothing  save  my  own  wild  thoughts 

For  bitter  company  ! 
Full  many  a  hearth  is  decked  this  night 

To  hail  the  blessed  morn, 
On  which,  in  ages  long  ago, 

The  Saviour  child  was  born  ; 
The  churches  all  are  wreathed  with  green, 

The  altars  set  with  flowers, 
And  happy  lowly  hearts  wait  on 

And  count  the  passing  hours  ; 
Until  the  midnight  chimes  proclaim 

The  hallowed  season  come, 
When  Heaven's  broad  gates  are  opened 
wide, 

And  Hell's  loud  roar  is  dumb. 
Then  myriad  voices  in  acclaim 

The  song  of  homage  yield, 
That  once  from  angels'  lips  was  heard 

By  shepherds  in  the  field. 
Stilled  for  a  time  are  angry  thoughts, 

The  hearts  of  men  are  mild  ; 
The  father  with  a  holier  thrill 

Bends  o'er  his  slumbering  child ; 
New  is  the  kiss  the  husband  gives 

Unto  his  wedded  wife, 
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For  earthly  love,  when  blest  by  Heaven, 

Ends  not  with  earthly  life  ; 
And,  fountain-like,  o'er  all  the  world, 

Where  Christ's  dear  name  is  known, 
Arise  the  sounds  of  prayer  and  praise 

Toward  the  eternal  throne." 

Or  these  lines,  again,  with  which 
the  second  part  of  the  poem 
opens  : — 

' '  The  sun  is  bright,  the  day  is  warm, 

The  breeze  is  blowing  free — 
Come,  I  will  rouse  me  from  my  lair, 

And  look  upon  the  sea : 
'Tis  clear  and  blue,  with  here  and  there 

A  little  fleck  of  foam  ; 
And  yonder  glides  a  stately  ship, 

Bound  on  her  voyage  home. 
The  fishers,  on  the  scanty  sward, 

Spread  out  their  nets  to  dry, 
And  whistle  o'er  their  lazy  task 

In  happy  vacancy. 
Swift  by  the  window  skims  the  tern, 

On  light  and  glancing  wing, 
And  every  sound  that  rises  up 

Gives  token  of  the  spring." 

Aytoun  had  very  little  sympathy, 
either  of  taste  or  of  higher  feeling, 
with  the  colder  forms  of  the  Presby- 
terian worship.  Though  his  own 
religious  views  were  neither  narrow 
nor  bigoted,  he  was  a  conscientious 
adherent  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  esthetics  of  ritual  had  for 
him  the  charm  which  they  are  al- 
most sure  to  have  for  minds  consti- 
tuted as  his  was.  The  beautiful 
lines  which  describe  the  change 
which  had  come  over  Scotland 
under  the  austere  Reformers  of 
Queen  Mary's  days  speak  his  own 
feelings  far  more  truly  than  they 
probably  would  those  of  the  reck- 
less Bothwell  :— 

"  Gone  were  the  merry  times  of  old — 

The  mask,  and  mirth,  and  glee, 
And  wearier  was  the  palace  then 

Than  prison  needs  to  be. 
Forbidden  were  the  vesper  bells, — 

They  broke  the  Sabbath  calm  ! 
Hushed  were  the  tones  of  minstrelsy — 

They  chimed  not  with  the  psalm  : 
'Twas  sin  to  smile,  'twas  sin  to  laugh, 

'Twas  sin  to  sport  or  play, 
And  heavier  than  a  hermit's  fast 

Was  each  dull  holiday. 
Was  but  the  sound  of  laughter  heard, 

Or  tinkling  of  a  lute, 
Or,  worse  than  all,  in  royal  hall, 

The  tread  of  dancing  foot— 
Then  to  a  drove  of  gaping  clowns 

Would  Knox  with  unction  tell 
The  vengeance  that  in  days  of  old 

Had  fallen  on  Jezebel ! " 


The  poet's  regret  for  the  loss  of 
what  may  be  called  the  poetry  of 
Christianity  breaks  out  even  more 
strongly  in  his  verses  on  "The 
Scottish  Christmas" — thrown  off, 
as  his  friend  tells  us,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes,  as  they  sat  to- 
gether one  Christmas  eve  discuss- 
ing the  subject  of  a  paper  on  which 
they  were  jointly  engaged — verses 
which,  like  many  other  happy  effu- 
sions of  the  hour,  he  was  too  rich 
in  such  wealth  to  be  careful  of 
preserving,  and  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr  Martin's  juster  ap- 
preciation of  their  value  : — 

"  In  truth  it  was  a  solemn  show, 

The  ancient  Scottish  Christmas-tide  ; 
The  holly  and  the  mistletoe, 

And  other  boughs  as  green  beside, 
Within  the  altar  and  the  rail ; 

The  offering  of  the  stainless  flowers, 
And  all  the  grateful  heart's  avail, 

For  hope  and  promise  such  as  ours. 

But  these  have  long  since  passed  away, 

Beneath  the  old  Geneva  ban  ; 
No  message  brings  that  sacred  day 

Of  what  was  done  and  wrought  for  man. 
A  cheerless  day  !  a  gloomy  time  ! 

Whereon  no  grateful  thanks  are  given : 
Unhallowed  by  the  holy  chime 

That  ought  to  rise  and  welcome  heaven. 

A  frost  more  chill  than  winter's  sting 

Hath  fallen  upon  the  northern  moor ; 
And  no  glad  voice  does  Christmas  bring 

To  stay  the  labours  of  the  poor. 
No  anthem  in  the  dead  of  night 

Awakes  the  shepherd  from  afar, 
Nor  can  he  see  the  radiant  light 

That  flashes  from  the  promised  Star. 

AWne  upon  the  wintry  hill        » 

The  banished  angel  sits  and  sighs, 
Yet  scans  the  weary  midnight  still 

With  eager  looks  and  tearful  eyes. 
The  winds  around  are  wailing  low  ; 

They  moan  amidst  the  leafless  tree ; 
And  in  the  hollow  cave  below 

Is  heard  the  washing  of  the  sea. 

Around  the  girdle  of  the  earth, 

Where'er  the  Cross  hath  ta'en  its  stand, 
Arise  the  tidings  of  the  birth 

That  made  the  world  one  Holy  Land  ! 
Save  where  the  faith  is  cold  and  faint, 

As  are  the  northern  rocks  and  snow, 
Where  sacred  fane  and  honoured  saint 

Have  vanished  with  the  long  ago." 

It  is  by  his  '  Lays  of  the  Scot- 
tish Cavaliers'  that  Aytoun  will 
always  be  best  known  and  remem- 
bered— as  most  assuredly  he  him- 
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self  would  have  wished.  Few  com- 
paratively as  are  the  lines  which 
they  contain,  they  are  yet,  as  the 
English  king  said  of  his  men, 
enough  for  glory.  He  threw  his 
whole  heart  into  these  poems,  and 
one  secret  of  their  power  lies  in  that 
entire  sympathy  of  the  writer  with 
his  subject,  which  he  himself  has 
noted  as  essential  to  the  success  of 
all  passionate  poetry.  If  he  wrote 
as  a  partisan,  at  least  it  was  as  an 
honest  one.  No  one  can  read  these 
magnificent  bursts  of  song  without 
at  once  repudiating,  as  strongly  as 
Mr  Martin  does,  the  would-be  criti- 
cism which  characterised  his  en-, 
thusiasm  for  the  Cavalier  cause  as 
fictitious  —  "mere  cleverness  exer- 
cised on  the  traditionary  material 
of  his  political  school."  Here  is 
the  testimony  of  one  who  knew 
him  intimately  throughout  his  best 
years ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  if  on  some  points  personal 
affection  might  be  supposed  to  warp 
the  judgment  of  the  critic,  on  this 
particular  question  it  is  only  such 
familiar  intercourse  which  can  give 
his  judgment  any  authority  at  all : — 

"His  attachment  to  the  Stuarts  was 
as  genuine  a  passion  as  ever  stirred  the 
heart  of  a  Cavalier.  Of  course  it  was  a 
thing  of  his  imagination :  all  devotion  is 
so  more  or  less.  But  for  him  it  was  so 
real  that  it  coloured  his  views  of  the 
history  of  that  dynasty  and  its  followers 
to  a  degree  which  surprised  those  who 
knew  how  critical  was  his  observation  and 
how  practical  his  judgment  in  all  other 
matters.  Touch  this  theme  at  any  time, 
even  when  his  flow  of  mirthful  spirits 
was  at  its  fullest,  and  his  tremulous 
voice  and  quivering  lip  told  how  deeply 
seated  were  his  feelings  in  all  that  re- 
lated to  it.  On  any  other  point  he  would 
bear  to  be  rallied,  but  not  upon  this. 
His  historical  faith  was  to  him  only 
less  sacred  than  his  religious  creed.  It 
was  a  part  of  his  very  self,  imbibed, 
doubtless,  at  his  mother's  knee,  in  the 
tales  with  which  she  charmed  his  child- 
ish ears,  and  riveted  to  his  heart  by  the 
songs  and  ballads  on  which  his  youthful 
passion  for  romance  and  chivalry  had 
been  fed.  The  men  and  women  of  that 
race  were  substantial  realities,  around 
which  not  '  merely  his  pastime  and  his 
happiness  had  grown,'  but  to  whom  the 


worship  of  his  imagination  and  the  de- 
votion of  his  loyalty  had  been  given. 
He  believed  in  them,  lived  with  them, 
and  could  no  more  brook  a  slight  or 
wrong  to  their  names,  than  to  the  honour 
of  a  living  friend.  What  he  wrote  about 
them  was  written,  therefore,  with  the 
force  of  an  almost  personal  devotion." 

To  indulge  ourselves  here  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  '  Lays '  would  be — 
not  indeed  wearisome  to  the  reader, 
for  that  could  hardly  be — but  surely 
a  work  of  supererogation.  There  is 
no  more  certain  token  of  their  true 
merit  than  lies  in  the  fact  of  their 
grandest  passages  being  already 
more  familiar  to  those  who  care  for 
poetry  at  all,  than  the  productions 
of  perhaps  any  other  modern  poet, 
if  we  except  Tennyson ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  young,  whose  instinctive 
appreciation  is  no  mean  testimony, 
even  this  exception  need  hardly 
be  made.  Many  poems  whose  ela- 
borate fancy  and  gorgeous  wealth 
of  words  and  phrases  win  the  ad- 
miration of  the  professional  critic — 
and  deservedly  so — yet  leave  but  a 
faint  impression  on  the  memory  of 
that  larger  circle  to  whom  the  poet 
appeals.  Let  no  one  say  that  in  his 
case  the  "  fitting  audience  though 
few"  is  that  to  which  he  should 
address  himself.  If  he  loves  his 
art,  if  he  rates  at  its  true  value  the 
gift  that  is  within  him,  he  seeks  to 
stir  the  pulses  and  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  who  can  read  and 
hear.  They  who  have  the  miracu- 
lous gift  of  song  claim  to  be,  as  one 
of  themselves  has  said, 

"  Sovereign  masters  of  all  hearts." 

They  are  not  content  with  the  ap- 
plause of  a  few,  even  if  those  few 
be  the  kings  and  princes  of  literary 
taste;  they  have  a  message  also  "  to 
the  men  that  sit  on  the  wall." 
Without  disparagement  to  that  mo- 
dern school  of  poetry  which  rests 
its  claim  to  admiration  upon  recon- 
dite imagery,  majestic  diction,  and 
highly-studied  epithets,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  such  poetry 
will  really  live ;  whether  it  has 
enough  of  the  ruder  elements  of 
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vitality  to  survive  the  variations  of 
popular  taste,  and  whether  it  will 
hereafter  have  that  charm  for  the 
many  which  it  undoubtedly  has 
now  for  the  few.  If  Moliere  was 
not  wrong  in  reading  his  comedies 
to  his  housekeeper,  and  drawing 
good  omens  of  their  success  from 
her  unsophisticated  laughter,  pos- 
sibly some  of  our  modern  poets 
might  do  well  to  test  their  chances 
of  what  we  call  immortality  by 
some  similar  appeal  to,  we  will 
not  say  illiterate,  but  less  than 
literary,  criticism.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, a  class  of  fairly-educated 
children,  say  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen years  old :  read  to  them  "Edin- 
burgh after  Flodden,"  and  you  will 
stir  them,  almost  to  tears,  as  you 
might  with  a  scene  from  Shake- 
speare, a  canto  of  Scott,  a  ballad  of 
Longfellow  or  Macaulay,  and  as 
assuredly  you  could  not  stir  them 
with  very  much  of  that  modern 
poetry  which  is  so  much  admired, 
and  no  doubt  justly,  so  far  as  in- 
genious fancy  and  exquisite  polish 
are  admirable.  These  youthful  cri- 
tics will  probably  be  very  ill-pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
poet  in  either  case ;  but  they  know 
the  ring  of  the  true  metal,  and  the 
music  will  haunt  them  all  their 
lives. 

No  one  is  qualified  to  criticise 
that  noble  ballad  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  who  does  not 
know  it  reasonably  well  by  heart ; 
for  from  the  criticism  of  any  upon 
whom  it  has  taken  no  such  hold, 
Heaven  defend  us !  One  passage 
there  is  in  it  of  such  remarkable 
power  and  pathos  that,  well  known 
as  it  must  be,  we  will  embroider 
this  page  with  it,  if  merely  to  re- 
mark a  double  beauty,  which  a 
careless  reader  may  not  have  fully 
appreciated.  It  is  when  the  provost 
has  heard  the  terrible  news  which 
Randolph  Murray,  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  city  band,  has  just  brought 
of  King  James's  death  and  that  of 
the  provost's  son  with  him  : — 

"  Then  the  provost  he  uprose, 
And  his  lip  was  ashen  white ; 


But  a  flush  was  on  his  brow, 

And  his  eye  was  full  of  light. 
'  Thou  hast  spoken,  Randolph  Murray, 

Like  a  soldier  stout  and  true ; 
Thou  hast  done  a  deed  of  daring 

Had  been  perilled  but  by  few. 
For  thou  hast  not  shamed  to  face  us, 

Nor  to  speak  thy  ghastly  tale, 
Standing — thou  a  knight  and  captain — 

Here,  alive  within  thy  mail ! 
Now,  as  my  God  shall  judge  me, 

I  hold  it  braver  done, 
Than  hadst  thou  tarried  in  thy  place, 

And  died  above  my  son ! '  " 

The  feeling,  that  the  moral  cour- 
age to  tell  the  tale  to  an  audience 
of  fathers  that  he  had  left  all  their 
sons  dead  on  the  field  of  battle 
from  which  he,  their  captain,  had 
alone  returned  "  alive  and  in  his 
mail/'  was  grander  than  the  mere 
animal  desperation  which  prefers  to 
throw  away  life  rather  than  risk  the 
taunt — this  is  obvious  enough ;  but 
there  is  an  under-current  of  bitter- 
ness which  the  father  cannot  sup- 
press; his  reason  acquits  Murray 
of  any  shadow  of  cowardice, — he 
has  brought  back  the  banner  with 
honour  if  not  with  glory,  and  it  is 
more  noble  to  face  them  all  with 
his  ghastly  tale  than  to  have  thrown 
himself  headlong  on  the  Southrons' 
spears, — but  in  his  heart  the  pro- 
vost would  have  loved  his  memory 
better  if  he  had  died  where  his 
young  son  did. 

These  'Lays'  have  variety  enough 
to  suit  all  tastes.  The  stirring 
music  of  "Flodden"  and  the  "Bur- 
ial-March of  Dundee  "  is  not  more 
beautiful  than  the  plaintive  monody 
of  "  Charles  Edward  at  Versailles," 
or  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
"Execution  of  Montrose."  The  his- 
torical incidents  in  this  last,  affect- 
ing and  picturesque  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  are  treated  by  the 
writer  with  such  consummate  taste 
and  power,  that  possibly  this  may 
be  pronounced  the  most  perfect  com- 
position of  the  whole.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  admirable  skill  and 
taste  with  which,  as  in  some  of  his 
translations,  Aytoun  has  adopted 
another's  thought,  and  clothed  it 
with  a  new  beauty  of  his  own,  see 
the  use  which  he  has  made  of 
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Montrose's  own  lines,  beautiful  in 
thought  if  somewhat  quaint  in 
execution,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
written  with  a  diamond  on  the 
window  of  his  prison  on  the  night 
before  he  suffered  : — 

"  Let  them  bestow  on  every  airth  a  limb, 
Then  open  all  my  veins,  that  I  may  swim 
To  Thee,  my  Maker !  on  a  crimson  lake ; 
Then  place  my  parboiled    head  upon  a 

stake—     . 

Scatter  my  ashes— strew  them  in  the  air  ; 
Lord !  since  Thou  knowest  where  all 

these  atoms  are, 

I'm  hopeful  Thou'lt  recover  once  my  dust, 
And  confident  Thou'lt  raise  me  with  the 

just." 

Which  Aytoun  introduces  thus,  not 
tricked  out  with  any  ornament,  or 
diluted  into  modern  phrase,  but 
rather  reduced  to  its  simplest  ele- 
ments, concentrating  its  beauty  and 
pathos  into  two  short  lines  : — 

"  For  truth  and  right,  'gainst  treason's 
might, 

This  hand  hath  always  striven, 
And  ye  raise  it  up  for  a  witness  still 

In  the  eye  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Then  nail  my  head  on  yonder  tower — 

Give  every  town  a  limb — 
And  God  who  made  shall  gather  them  : 

1  go  from  you  to  Him  1 " 

The  death  of  his  wife  in  1859, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  shook  his 
kindly  nature  to  the  very  core. 
He  had  no  children  ;  and  his  bio- 
grapher speaks  delicately  but  pathe- 
tically of  his  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  sound  "  of  his  own  footfall  in 
his  great  empty  house/'  and  of  the 
attached  friend  who  would  look  in 
upon  him  night  after  night,  and 
find  him  "sitting  with  his  head  lean- 
ing upon  his  hands,  cheerless  and 
helpless."  But  he  rallied  again  : 
he  was  not  one  to  give  way  to  the 
mere  luxury  of  sorrow  :  he  grad- 
ually took  his  old  place  among  his 
friends,  resumed  his  work  as  eagerly 
as  ever,  married  a  second  time,  and 
happily.  His  health,  however,  had 
for  some  time  begun  to  fail  him  ; 
and  his  illness  was  of  a  kind  which 
any  anxiety  or  depression  could 
not  fail  to  aggravate.  Few  of  the 
many  readers  who  were  amused  by 
the  "  Meditations  on  Dyspepsia," 
which  appeared  in  these  pages  in 


1861,  knew  how  the  writer  was 
drawing  from  his  own  bitter  expe- 
rience of  one  of  the  most  harassing 
of  all  diseases,  and  which,  from  the 
strange  irony  of  circumstances,  com- 
monly excites  much  more  of  satire 
than  of  sympathy.  But  he  would 
jest  upon  his  own  sufferings,  almost 
to  the  last,  to  his  private  friends, 
as  good-humouredly  as  he  did  to 
the  public.  He  went  to  Homburg 
more  than  once  in  search  of  relief, 
and  received  much  benefit  from  the 
waters,  from  change  of  air  and 
scene — or,  as  he  himself  sought  to 
impress  upon  his  readers,  change 
of  cookery.  Now  also,  for  the  first 
time,  he  entered  the  literary  field 
in  formal  guise  as  a  novelist,  with 
his  '  Norman  Sinclair.'  Perhaps 
it  was  too  late  :  his  fire  and  fancy 
were  somewhat  dimmed,  and  his 
lamp  was  burning  lower  than  he 
thought.  Taken  as  a  novel,  it  had 
too  little  of  plot  and  incident  to  be 
successful :  as  Lord  Lytton  said 
of  it,  there  was  not  enough  "  back- 
bone." The  narrative  is  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  mass  of  epi- 
sodes and  disquisitions  which,  how- 
ever good  in  themselves,  are  always 
felt  to  be  more  or  less  impediments 
even  to  tales  of  more  stirring  inte- 
rest. Yet  in  point  of  originality, 
tasteful  diction,  and  quiet  but  gen- 
uine humour,  very  few  successful 
modern  novels  would  bear  com- 
parison with  it.  Such  episodes,  for 
instance,  as  Bailie  M'Chappie's 
visit  to  Paris,  and  his  experience 
of  the  barricades,  or  Mr  Jefferson 
J.  Ewins's  story  of  Haman  Walker 
and  Daddy  Bungo,  are  as  good  in 
their  way  as  anything  which  their 
author  ever  wrote.  What  the  story 
wants  as  a  whole  is  that  which 
novel-readers  most  demand,  and 
what  the  author,  himself  already 
"  wearied  with  the  march  of  life," 
could  least  give  it — it  wants  "  go." 
The  earlier  portions  have  one  pecu- 
liar value,  of  which  Mr  Martin, 
speaking  from  intimate  knowledge, 
does  well  to  remind  his  readers, 
and  which  has  been  already  noticed 
— they  record  many  of  the  scenes 
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and  feelings  of  Aytoun's  own  earlier 
life ;  disguised,  of  course,  and  mo- 
dified or  embellished  to  suit  his 
purpose,  but  still  reminiscences  and 
confessions  which  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  and  possibly 
not  less  true  than  those  of  some 
professed  autobiographies. 

With  the  exception  of  the  '  Nup- 
tial Ode '  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  one  or  two 
political  articles,  this  was  his  last 
work.  The  end  was  nearer  at 
hand  than  he  or  any  of  his  friends 
thought.  Besides  the  ordinary 
mischief  of  an  impaired  digestion, 
there  was — as  his  biographer  sug- 
gests, and  as  is  known  to  have  been 
the  fact — deep-seated  organic  dis- 
ease. The  scene  closed  at  last 
rapidly.  Within  three  weeks  of 
his  death  he  had  written  one  of  his 
usual  cheerful  letters,  in  which  he 
spoke  in  sanguine  terms  of  his  re- 
covery, and  expressed  a  hope  of 
being  "  able  to  take  the  hill  on  the 
12th  of  August."  On  the  4th  he 
died,  in  his  fifty-third  year. 

"  He  remained  in  full  possession  of 
his  faculties  to  the  last,  and,  expressing 
his  firm  trust  in  his  Saviour,  he  quietly 
fell  asleep  at  one  in  the  morning.  So 
rapidly  had  he  sunk  after  the  fatal  symp- 
toms had  shown  themselves,  that  his 
sisters,  summoned  by  telegram  from 
Edinburgh,  did  not  arrive  till  some 
hours  after  his  death.  'We  went 
straight  to  his  room,'  writes  one  of 
them,  '  and  there  he  lay  like  a  statue, 
with  a  heavenly  smile  upon  his  lips,  and 
the  colour  in  his  cheek.  It  did  not  look 
like  death  ;  and  they  had  laid  him  out 
with  bunches  of  his  favourite  white  roses 
on  his  breast."' 

Those  who  knew  and  loved  him 
best,  then,  did  not  regard  that  em- 
blem of  a  long-lost  cause  as  having 
been  the  mere  conventional  adop- 
tion of  the  poet.  Friends  do  not 
seek  to  perpetuate  a  sham,  however 
graceful,  in  the  chamber  of  death. 

It  may  well  be  feared,  although 
his  biographer  gives  but  faint  hint 
of  what  so  warm  a  friend  would 
doubtless  be  loath  to  believe,  that 
Aytoun  worked  too  hard,  and 
amidst  too  many  distractions,  both 


for  his  health  and  for  his  just  repu- 
tation. Very  possibly  he  did  not 
feel  it  so  himself ;  for,  until  his 
disease  began  to  master  him,  he 
had  untiring  energy  and  cheerful- 
ness, and  from  his  earliest  entrance 
upon  life,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
looked  upon  work  as  a  duty.  But 
his  practice  at  the  Bar,  and  his  pro- 
fessorial duties,  must  have  been  a 
heavy  strain  occasionally  upon  a 
man  who  was  continually  taxing 
his  brain  to  meet  literary  demands 
of  the  most  varied  character.  That 
he  was  not  always  conscious  of  the 
pressure,  is  no  proof  that  its  effects 
upon  him  were  unimportant.  Ex- 
pressions break  from  him  here  and 
there,  even  in  such  letters  as  Mr 
Martin  has  preserved,  which  show 
that  at  times  he  did  feel  it ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  (writing  from  Kirk- 
wall  in  1856)  he  confesses  that  he 
"  worked  harder  and  more  inces- 
santly last  winter  and  spring  than 
was  altogether  good  for  him,"  or 
again,  at  a  later  date,  describes 
himself,  half  jestingly  indeed,  but 
no  doubt  with  an  undercurrent  of 
melancholy  earnest,  as  "  awfully 
distracted  with  the  necessary  duty 
of  correcting  class  exercises  and 
advising  processes."  For  all  the 
higher  purposes  of  life,  it  has  been 
truly  said  that  "  it  is  better  to  wear 
out  than  to  rust  out ; "  but  the 
friends  who  loved  and  the  public 
who  admired  William  Aytoun  can- 
not help  feeling  their  own  loss  as 
premature,  if  they  have  any  mis- 
giving that  the  wear,  in  his  case, 
was  too  fierce  and  rapid. 

The  variety  of  subjects  on  which 
he  employed  his  pen  must  also  be 
considered  as  having  been  pre- 
judicial to  the  excellence  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  have  attained, 
if  he  had  more  strictly  confined 
himself  to  one  branch  of  literature. 
For  him,  perhaps,  such  limitation 
would  have  been  almost  impossible. 
The  poet's  heart,  which  has  a  life 
and  a  world  of  its  own,  beat  in  him 
too  strongly  not  to  demand  expres- 
sion ;  a  keen  sense  of  humour  was 
a  part  of  his  very  nature ;  he  took 
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a  warm  interest  in  politics;  and 
literary  criticism  seemed  to  flow 
almost  necessarily  from  a  Professor 
of  Belles  Lettres.  Still,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  his  mere  name  as  an 
author  might  have  stood  higher 
with  the  public,  if  circumstances 
had  led  him  to  concentrate  his 
powers  upon  some  one  definite  line 
of  work.  We  agree  with  Mr  Mar- 
tin's criticism,  that  "  his  powers  as 
a  humorist  were  perhaps  greater 
than  as  a  poet."  If  he  had  applied 
these  to  the  production  of  some 
two  or  three  carefully-considered 
tales  of  Scottish  life  and  character, 
we  believe  that  he  might  have 
reached  as  high  a  position  amongst 
writers  of  fiction  as  even  he  him- 
self could  have  desired. 

As  it  is,  much  of  his  best  work 
lies  scattered — the  disjecta  membra 
of  a  reputation  which  the  men  of 
this  careless  generation  will  hardly 
stop  to  piece  together.  He  was 
one — and  one  of  the  best — of  those 
many  able  writers  for  whom  the 
active  literary  demand  of  an  age 
which  reads  with  avidity,  if  not 
always  with  judgment,  finds  con- 
stant and  honourable  employment ; 
who  influence  from  day  to  day, 
from  week  to  week,  from  month  to 
month,  public  taste  and  opinion; 
who  instruct,  amuse,  and  charm  us, 


and  in  the  consciousness  of  such 
powers  honestly  exercised  must  be 
content  to  look  for  a  large  portion 
of  their  reward. 

Of  the  higher  qualities  of  his 
character  little  needs  here  to  be 
said.  Mr  Martin  has  said  it  well, 
and  warmly,  as  a  friend  should. 
An  earnest  love  of  nature,  a  culti- 
vated poetical  taste,  a  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  field  sports,  a  boyish  love 
of  fun, — where  these  are  found 
existing  together,  they  bespeak  al- 
most surely  a  character  pure  from 
the  vices  and  the  selfishness  which 
have  too  often  stained  the  bright- 
ness of  genius.  Southey  has  written 
in  one  his  letters,  "  Oh  !  what  a 
blessing  it  is  to  have  a  boy's  heart ! 
it  is  as  great  a  blessing  in  carrying 
one  through  this  world,  as  to  have 
a  child's  spirit  will  be  in  fitting  us 
for  the  next !"  Aytoun  had  very 
much  of  both  ;  and  it  was  quite 
consonant  with  his  hearty  enjoy- 
ment of  life  that  he  should  have 
received  the  intimation  of  its  hasty 
close,  as  we  are  told  he  did,  "  quite 
calmly."  He  had  no  need  to  take 
up  the  melancholy  refrain  which 
an  earlier  Scottish  poet,*  one  of  his 
own  favourites,  makes  the  burden 
of  the  song  of  his  old  age — 

"  Timor  mortis  conturbat  me." 


*  William  Duiibar,  "  Lament  for  the  Death  of  the  Makars." 
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COENELIUS    O'DOWD. 


QUACK  REMEDIES  FOE,  IRELAND. 


"BEWARE  of  quack  remedies  with 
respect  to  Ireland,"  was  the  warning 
a  Cabinet  Minister  lately  held  out 
to  his  hearers  at  Bristol ;  bat  how- 
ever it  may  have  impressed  those 
who  heard  him,  it  would  not  ap- 
pear to  have  deterred  the  quacks 
themselves,  who  have  come  for- 
ward in  shoals  since  the  speech 
was  pronounced,  each  with  his  in- 
fallible nostrum,  each  with  the 
one  thing  that,  taken  as  directed, 
must  cure  all  the  ills  of  that  un- 
happy country. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  that  Ireland 
declares  she  is  not  in  the  miserable 
condition  they  would  pretend  her 
to  be.  It  is  of  no  avail  that  she 
protests  that  her  symptoms  are 
those  of  an  old  chronic  affection 
which  the  oldest  inhabitant  never 
remembers  her  free  from.  To  little 
good  is  it  to  say  that  she  has  lost 
much  of  her  confidence  in  doctors, 
and  would  rather  try  some  rest 
and  quietness,  with,  if  permitted, 
a  more  nourishing  diet.  The 
quacks  are  bent  on  making  her  an 
advertisement  for  their  drugs  and 
puffing  themselves  into  notorie- 
ty. Not  that  in  reality  they  have 
anything  very  new  or  original  to 
recommend.  There  is  not  a  sug- 
gestion of  Messrs  Bright,  Lord 
Russell,  or  Stuart  Mill,  that  has 
not  been  made  by  some  one,  out  of 
office,  any  year  for  the  last  thirty. 
The  schemes  of  divesting  the  land- 
lord of  his  rights  as  a  proprietor, 
and  confiscating  the  property  of 
the  Church,  may  have  many  merits, 
but  they  are  not  those  of  original- 
ity. ^  They  have,  however,  other 
merits,  which  in  these  days  are 
not  to  be  overlooked  —  they  are 
what  are  called  sweeping  measures 
— they  have  a  look  of  "  thorough  " 
about  them,  and  they  go  the 
"  whole  way/' 

So  long,  however,  as  the  prin- 


ciple of  selection  is  used  in  the 
franchise,  so  long  as  a  certain 
status  and  a  certain  amount  of 
property  are  made  the  conditions 
on  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  vote 
for  a  representative  in  Parliament 
— so  long,  in  fact,  as  Universal 
Suffrage  is  not  the  law  of  the  land 
— the  possessors  of  the  property  of 
a  country,  though  numerically  in- 
ferior, must  be  regarded  as  of  some 
more  account  than  the  unendowed 
masses.  That  is,  you  are  not,  in 
legislating  for  a  country,  to  be 
swayed  merely  by  the  numbers  to 
whom  a  particular  policy  would  be 
either  profitable  or  satisfactory. 

Now,  Ireland  is  in  the  anomalous 
condition  of  having  the  property 
on  one  side  and  the  people  on  the 
other;  and  though  it  would  be 
very  far  from  the  truth  to  assert 
that  the  measures  which  would 
favour  one  must  inevitably  injure 
the  other,  certain  interested  persons 
have  long  traded  politically  on 
this  assumption,  and  made  it  the 
means  of  widening  the  breach 
between  them,  thus  creating  a 
state  of  things  to  which  their  own 
quack  remedies  seemed  admirably 
adapted — the  very  best,  if  not  the 
only  palliatives  the  case  admitted 
of. 

One  of  the  strongholds  of  quack- 
ery is  to  divert  the  patient's  mind 
from  the  pressure  of  his  malady 
by  creating  a  new  disturbance  in 
some  other  part  of  the  system 
which  the  charlatan  at  his  own 
time  is  in  a  position  to  allay.  In 
this  way  not  only  is  the  original 
disease  masked,  but  the  sense  of 
relief  caused  by  the  cure  of  the 
adventitious  attack  invariably  im- 
presses the  sufferer  with  a  high 
opinion  of  the  doctor,  who  had 
foretold  every  stage  of  his  suffering 
from  the  beginning. 

To  deal  with  that  vague  unde- 
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fined  but  deep  -  seated  mischief 
called  Irish  discontent  by  measures 
whose  chief  merit  is  the  discour- 
agement they  inflict  on  those  who 
are  not  of  the  popular  party,  and 
to  believe  that  whatever  damages 
the  landlord  and  injures  the  parson 
must  of  necessity  enrich  the  pea- 
sant and  benefit  the  Catholic — 
these  are  the  great  Whig  or  Whig- 
Kadical  devices  to  deal  with  the 
Irish  difficulty.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  by  any  blow  you  would  aim 
at  the  Established  Church,  by  any 
depreciation  of  its  ministers,  or 
any  spoliation  of  their  revenues, 
you  would  confer  a  great  boon 
on  the  Catholic  clergy.  As  little 
doubt  is  there  that  to  injure  the 
rights  of  property,  and  compel  the 
landlord  to  accept  conditions  with 
regard  to  his  estate  that  the  world 
has  never  yet  seen  enforced  in  any 
country,  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  peasant ;  but  do  you  believe 
that,  when  you  have  done  all  these, 
you  have  uprooted  the  grounds  of 
Irish  discontent,  or  do  you  ima- 
gine that  the  Catholic  Church  or 
the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  will 
be  more  manageable,  more  govern- 
able, by  you  when  you  have  re- 
moved the  garrison  of  loyalty 
which  alone  upheld  English  institu- 
tions in  the  land,  and  whose  fealty 
was  the  last  link  that  bound  the 
two  islands  together  1 

As  to  the  remedies  of  Mr  Bright 
and  Mr  Mill,  it  must  be  out  of 
Ireland  they  can  be  discussed  with- 
out laughter.  The  only  excuse  for 
either  of  these  gentlemen  is  their 
utter  ignorance  of  Ireland  and 
Irishmen. 

To  lease  out  the  soil  of  Ireland  is 
to  subdivide  tenures  ad  infinitum, 
with  all  the  horrors  of  middlemen 
and  all  the  miseries  of  unemployed 
pauperism.  To  substitute  the  State 
for  the  landlord,  is  to  transfer  the 
acrimony  of  the  peasant  from  the 
proprietor  to  the  Government,  and 
to  make  a  small  local  ill-will  grow 
into  a  wide  and  declared  hatred  of 
the  English  nation. 

Is  English  rule,  I  ask,  so  popu- 


lar in  Ireland — are  the  Irish,  as  a 
people,  so  disposed  to  believe  in 
the  goodwill  and  affectionate  care 
of  the  English  Government,  that 
you  can  afford  to  burden  that 
Government  with  the  aggravated 
load  of  ill-feeling  and  resistance 
that  will  be  called  forth  by  mak- 
ing the  State  the  landlord,  and 
obliging  the  State  to  take  all  the 
rigorous  measures  the  Law  dictates 
to  enforce  fulfilment  of  contracts 
and  payment  of  rents  1 

First  of  all,  this  legislation  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  the 
State  will  be  more  liberal,  more 
indulgent,  more  generous,  and  more 
lenient  than  the  present  proprietor. 
That  is,  that  a  Government  office, 
with  its  stringent  rules  and  dis- 
tinct obligations,  will  be  more  kind 
and  forbearing  —  more  human,  in 
short — than  a  country  gentleman 
living  in  the  midst  of  his  tenantry, 
whom  he  knows  individually,  and 
to  whose  fortunes  he  is  in  a  meas- 
ure bound  by  every  tie  of  good- 
fellowship  and  self-interest.  Where 
out  of  the  brain  of  a  philosopher 
did  such  a  system  ever  originate  1 
Who  but  a  man  who  only  recog- 
nises his  species  like  the  pawns 
on  a  chessboard,  ever  conceived  a 
plan  that  ignores  human  hopes 
and  fears,  and  charities  and  af- 
fections 1 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
Irish  landlords  as  a  class  were 
cruel,  ignorant,  hard-hearted,  or 
oppressive,  there  might  be  a  pre- 
text for  deposing  them  from  exer- 
cising the  rights  of  property ;  but 
even  then  the  act  would  not  be 
without  injustice.  But  who  says, 
or  who  can  say,  such  of  Irish 
landlords  ?  The  cry  against  them 
is  like  the  cry  against  the  penal 
laws,  an  echo  sent  from  a  long  past, 
when  great  abuses  existed,  and  the 
imperfect  memory  of  which,  trans- 
mitted by  not  over-veracious  chron- 
iclers, forms  the  staple  of  our  pre- 
sent-day Irish  discontent. 

So  long,  however,  as  Ireland  is 
the  battle-field  where  rival  parties 
in  the  State  are  to  fight  for  power, 
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so  long  will  that  country  be  the 
prey  to  quack  remedies.  The  neces- 
sity "  to  do  something  for  Ireland," 
meets  every  Administration  as  it 
succeeds  to  the  Treasury  Benches. 
When  the  celebrated  Dr  Babbing- 
ton  was  once  taking  leave  of  a  pa- 
tient for  whom  he  had  not  ordered 
anything,  he  was  petulantly  asked 
if  it  was  his  custom  to  go  away 
without  prescribing ;  his  reply  was, 
"  I'm  high  enough  in  my  profes- 
sion to  do  so."  And  have  we  no 
one  high  enough  in  his  profession 
as  a  statesman  to  make  the  same 
answer  with  regard  to  Ireland  1  It 
must  come  from  some  man  whose 
tried  ability  and  integrity  are  above 
question,  in  whose  character  and 
whose  capacity  we  have  every  gua- 
rantee for  the  soundness  of  the 
opinion  ;  but  are  we  really  so  poor 
in  these  gifts  that  there  is  not  one 
Minister  in  England  who  will  have 
the  boldness  and  honesty  —  and 
there  is  need  of  both — to  declare, 
I  will  let  things  alone  in  Ireland ; 
the  process  of  amelioration  in  that 
country  is  unquestionable,  and  by 
no  means  slow]  With  all  the  dis- 
turbing causes  of  professional  agi- 
tation and  Yankee  interference,  Ire- 
land is  steadily  advancing  in  wealth 
and  prosperity.  There  is  more  em- 
ployment for  labour,  more  security 
for  life  and  property,  ay,  and  more 
general  contentment,  than  any  one 
has  seen  in  that  country  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. At  no  period  for  the  last 
sixty  years  were  rents  more  punc- 
tually paid,  was  there  less  distress 
among  the  people,  fewer  acts  of  out- 
rage, fewer  breaches  of  law,  and  less 
pauperism.  And  be  it  remembered 
that,  in  the  hottest  days  of  O'Con- 
nellism,  and  in  the  wildest  moments 
of  Young  Ireland  agitation,  the 
violence  of  the  press,  the  instiga- 
tions to  the  people  to  rise,  and  the 
appeals  to  national  indignation 
were  never  so  barefaced  and  so  de- 
fiant as  now.  If  the  rebellious  sen- 
timent has  not  spread,  therefore, 
it  has  not  been  for  want  of  warm 
appeal  and  urgent  entreaty.  The 


Yankee-Hibernians  make  no  scruple 
of  declaring  how  disappointed  they 
are,  how  much  misled  they  have 
been  as  to  the  spread  of  Fenianism, 
and  how  disgusted  they  are  with  the 
lukewarmness  of  Irish  patriotism. 

To  legislate  for  Ireland  at  this 
moment  has  the  double  disadvan- 
tage of  doing  in  a  moment  of  haste 
and  excitement  what  demands  calm 
investigation  and  quiet,  and  also  of 
seeming  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
a  rebellious  movement  before  you 
had  suppressed  the  insurrection. 
Were  the  remedies  even  such  as 
Fenianism  would  accept — and  the 
Fenians  have  left  you  no  illusions 
on  that  subject — they  surely  could 
not  be  applied  while  the  present 
ferment  continues.  The  first  re- 
quirement of  Ireland  is  peace,  and 
the  second  is  permanence — at  least 
the  assurance  that  for  some  years 
men  may  look  forward  to  follow 
their  avocations  without  the  terror 
of  some  changes  in  the  law  which 
may  convulse  the  whole  social  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  possibly 
uproot  the  rights  of  property. 

The  one  chance  for  Ireland  would 
be  to  govern  her  without  reference 
to  creed  or  party — that  Parliamen- 
tary rivals  would  consent  to  omit 
Irish  questions  from  their  conflicts, 
and  treat  that  country  with  an  ex- 
ceptional deference,  as  though  her 
sufferings  had  been  too  great  and 
her  peril  too  imminent  to  drag  her 
into  the  struggle  of  contending  par- 
ties. With  such  a  truce  men  would 
have  courage  to  invest  capital  in 
industrial  enterprise,  to  embark  in 
speculation,  and  to  improve  the 
culture  of  the  land.  With  such 
a  truce,  too,  the  capable  men,  no 
matter  what  their  creed  or  party, 
would  be  sure  of  advancement;  high 
office  would  be  given,  not  to  the  par- 
tisan, but  to  the  fittest  candidate  ; 
and,  above  all — for  it  is  above  all — 
Ireland  would  cease  to  contain  two 
camps,  where  the  followers  of  Eng- 
lish parties  fought  out  their  differ- 
ences with  an  acrimony  far  greater 
than  that  of  their  leaders  and  com- 
manders. 
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All  Irishmen  know  what  progress 
has  been  made  in  Ireland  of  late 
years  in  toleration,  how  much  of 
the  old  rancour  of  party  has  gone 
out,  how  far  more  ready  men  are 
now  than  formerly  to  concede  that 
an  opponent  may  be  honest,  and 
that  even  extreme  opinions  can  ex- 
ist along  with  unblemished  integ- 
rity. It  is  not  easy  for  English- 
men to  see  these  things,  or  even 
admit  them  when  they  see  them. 
The  terrible  apparition  of  Fenian- 
ism,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  they 
stood  manfully  so  long  as  it  con- 
fined itself  to  Ireland,  so  fright- 
ened them  when  they  saw  it  at 
home  that  they  will  make  no  dis- 
tinctions, but  regard  all  Irishmen 
as  rebels  differing  only  in  the  shades 
of  their  green,  so  that  to  talk  to 
them  of  improvement  in  Ireland, 
of  the  growth  of  a  more  generous 
feeling  between  opponents,  and  of 
the  dawn  of  better  things,  is  utterly 
hopeless. 

It  is  this  despair  of  Englishmen 
regarding  Ireland — a  despair  that 
drives  them  at  once  to  the  adver- 
tising quackeries  of  Bright  and 
Mill — that  now  fills  me  with  appre- 
hension. I  see  what  a  chance  the 
charlatan  has  of  being  employed 
just  out  of  his  lavish  assurances  of 
success,  and  how  poor  in  compari- 
son must  seem  the  competitorship 
of  him  who  says,  "  Wait  and  have 
patience/'  against  him  who  says, 
"  Here  is  your  sovereign  remedy ; 
you've  only  to  take  my  nostrum 
and  you  are  cured." 

There  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  Parliament,  panic-stricken 
by  the  condition  of  Ireland,  will 
be  disposed  to  regard  the  boldest 
remedies  as  the  best,  and  that  he 
who  suggests  the  most  revolution- 
ary measures  will  be  deemed  the 
statesman  of  the  hour. 

One  of  the  most  generally-repeat- 
ed fallacies  regarding  Ireland  is 
the  reference  to  a  mythical  Irish 
people,  which,  after  all,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  few  Fenians,  who  re- 
mind one  of  the  shabby  individual 
in  Jerome  Paturot,  who  says,  "  I 


am  the  Public."  How  will  the 
Irish  people  bear  this  '?  What  will 
the  Irish  people  "think  when  they 
are  told"  ?  and  "  what  will  the  Irish 
people  say  when  it  is  proclaimed 
aloud  1"  &c.  These  are  the  sort  of 
questions  which,  evading  argument, 
seem  to  propound  the  unanswer- 
able. When  you  were  menaced 
with  Mr  Frost  and  the  Chartists,  you 
never,  so  far  as  I  know,  assumed  to 
call  tJiem  the  "  English  people,''  nor 
am  I  aware  that  the  Rebeccaites 
in  Wales  were  ever  taken  as  fair 
representatives  of  national  opinion. 
And  why  will  you  concede  to  a 
handful  of  returned  Irish  from 
America,  bursting  with  rebel  dis- 
loyalty and  Yankee  brag,  what  you 
would  not  accord  to  your  own  ? 

This  spectre  of  an  imaginary  peo- 
ple is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
press.  It  is  an  easy  theme  to  lay  sen- 
timental ideas  on,  and  it  saves  a 
deal  of  trouble  when  hard  pushed  to 
be  able  to  say,  "  Ah,  but  the  people 
will  not  submit  to  this."  Now,  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  not  repre- 
sented by  Head-Centres  any  more 
than  the  gentry  are  by  Grand-Mas- 
ters. There  is  a  great  deal,  unhap- 
pily, of  exaggerated  feeling  in  Ire- 
land, a  great  deal  of  ignorance,  and 
a  great  deal  of  intolerance,  and  it  is 
not  easy  for  men  who  want  to  think 
moderately  and  act  calmly  to  get 
time  and  opportunity  for  either ; 
but  still  there  is  a  large  mass,  and 
of  every  grade  and  condition  of  life 
in  Ireland,  of  hard-headed,  sensible 
men,  who  know  their  country  far 
better  than  you  do,  and  who  would 
rather  have  even  misgovernment  in 
Ireland  with  permanence  than  the 
continual  tinkering  and  mending 
which  unsettles  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  and  makes  agitation  a  more 
profitable  trade  than  any  honest 
industry. 

These  men  well  know  that  the 
subsidiary  agitation,  the  half-and- 
half  treason  which  has  not  pluck  for 
Fenianism,  but  likes  the  profit  of 
disaffection,  is  the  hardest  of  all  the 
evils  of  Ireland  to  deal  with.  This 
party  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
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the  Priests,  and  it  is  by  them  that 
liberal  Englishmen — the  men  who 
go  over  to  Ireland  "  to  see  for  them- 
selves," as  they  are  pleased  to  call 
it — are  blarneyed  and  humbugged 
to  a  degree  that  would  be  shame- 
less, if  their  own  obtuseness  had 
not  pointed  them  out  as  objects 
too  tempting  to  native  drollery. 

Next  to  the  heroic  remedy-quacks, 
I  know  nothing  so  pestilent  as  the 
people  who  want  to  "  do  something 
for  Ireland,"  as  they  phrase  it, 
without  the  vaguest  idea  for  what 
they  are  prescribing.  If  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland  is  to  be 
attacked,  let  it  be  on  any  grounds 
you  like  but  on  those  of  being  the 
"  badge  of  conquest,"  as  some  high- 
faluten  speaker  called  it  a  few  days 
ago.  It  is  the  enemy  of  Popery  no 
doubt,  and  if  you  mean  a  boon  to 
the  Priests,  the  measure  is  intelli- 
gible; but  the  masses  in  Ireland, 
save  when  by  misrepresentation 
and  falsehood  they  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  parson's  tithe  comes  out  of 
the  poor  man's  pocket,  care  wonder- 
fully little  whether  Protestantism 
be  uprooted  or  not.  Paddy  would 
compound  for  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  the  Protestant  hierarchy 
to-morrow  if  you  gave  him  in  return 
the  simple  permission  to  cultivate 
tobacco. 

Religious  rancour  has  consider- 
ably decreased  of  late  years  in  Ire- 
land, and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
indiscreet  promptings  of  quasi-Irish 
adherents  in  England,  would  de- 
crease still  more.  Nor  is  the  par- 
son regarded  with  aversion,  or  his 
family  looked  ill  upon.  The  alien 
Church  cry  sounds  well,  however, 
in  Parliament,  though  you  cannot 
be  always  sure  that  Paddy  would 
accept  the  destruction  of  the  Estab- 
lishment as  the  great  remedy  you 
believe  it  to  be,  nor  would  be  so 
ready  as  you  imagine  to  explain 
what  the  great  grievance  was  that 
the  alien  Church  inflicted.  With  the 
Priest,  of  course,  it  is  different ;  for 
while  he  declares  he  wants  nothing 
from  the  Government,  neither  tithe 
nor  glebe,  he  still  says,  Destroy  the 


Establishment,  and  the  rest  will 
follow.  Like  a  Guernsey  wrecker 
as  he  watches  a  ship  among  the 
breakers,  he  knows  what  pillage 
will  be  on  the  shore  when  the  storm 
abates  ;  but  even  all  the  gain  would 
be  less  grateful  than  the  downfall 
of  the  rival  Church,  wbose  doc- 
trines never  were  half  so  offensive 
to  the  Priest  as  the  superior  cul- 
ture, the  higher  station,  and  the 
more  assured  position  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergyman. 

This  animosity  did  not  exist 
where  the  Priests  themselves  were 
gentlemen,  and  went  into  society 
the  equals  of  their  rivals.  There 
was  a  thoroughly  kindly  and  friend- 
ly feeling  between  the  old  Priest- 
hood educated  at  Douay  and  St 
Omer  and  the  Protestant  rector  in 
those  days  ere  Pitt  conceived  that 
most  unhappy  idea  of  home-bred 
Catholicism.  To  the  establishment 
of  Maynooth  we  owe  every  particle 
of  the  dislike  that  attaches  to  Pro- 
testantism in  Ireland.  The  half- 
educated  cotter,  the  peasant  in  black 
gaiters,  is  the  cleverest  schoolmaster 
of  disaffection  that  ever  a  country 
was  cursed  with.  His  social  inferi- 
ority is  a  brief  that  he  pleads  to 
every  hour  of  his  life ;  and  that  we 
have  trained  up  such  a  race  of  men 
is  one  of  the  most  fatuous  follies 
of  all  our  rule  in  Ireland. 

If  you  believe  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  conciliate  these  men  at  the 
cost  of  the  deep  discouragement, 
and  something  worse  than  even  dis- 
couragement, you  will  deal  out  to 
those  who  love  England  in  Ireland, 
and  who  would  stand  by  the  con- 
nection of  the  two  countries  with 
life  and  fortune,  abolish  the  Estab- 
lished Church  to-morrow ;  only  do 
not  fancy  that  you  are  doing  any- 
thing by  which  the  peasant's  lot 
is  to  be  bettered  or  his  loyalty  se- 
cured. You  may  have  some  more 
nunneries,  but  you'll  not  have  a 
Head-Centre  the  less. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  Church 
destruction  question  which  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves 
— I  mean  the  state  of  things  you 
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will  have  to  deal  with  when  you  have 
swept  away  the  Establishment. 

Now,  you  may  say  as  much  ill  as 
you  like  of  Irish  Protestantism; 
you  may  declare  that  it  has  fostered 
religious  rancour,  sustained  the  in- 
solent pretensions  of  a  party,  out- 
raged the  national  sentiment;  and 
suchlike ;  these  are  the  stock  mate- 
rials of  abuse,  and,  like  all  bad 
language,  only  the  more  difficult  to 
answer,  because  couched  in  gener- 
alities, and  totally  destitute  of  all 
logical  statement.  You  may  also 
assert  that,  as  a  missionary  Church, 
it  has  not  accomplished  the  work 
set  down  for  it ;  and  this  in  a  meas- 
ure would  be  true,  though  for  rea- 
sons very  unlike  those  you  would 
adduce,  and  little  creditable  to 
yourselves  besides.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  feature  of  Irish  Protes- 
tantism neither  recognised  nor  ad- 
mitted, and  it  is,  to  my  mind,  that 
which,  looking  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Establishment,  is  of 'most 
serious  import.  THE  PROTESTANT 
CHURCH  IN  IRELAND  HAS  BEEN  THE 
MOST  EFFECTUAL  CHECK  ON  THE 
EXCESSES  OF  ROMANISM,  AND  THE 
MEANS  BY  WHICH  IRELAND  HAS 
NOT  SUNK  DOWN  TO  A  CATHOLICISM 
AS  DEGRADED  AS  THAT  OF  SPAIN 
AND  MEXICO.  Protestantism  '  has, 
so  to  say,  made  the  police  of  ChVis- 
tianity;  and  but  for  its  existence  in 
Ireland,  what  between  the  intoler- 
ance and  ignorance  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  degrading  credulity 
and  bigotry  of  the  people,  you 
would  have  had  a  condition  of 
society  in  Ireland  it  would  be  a 
flattery  to  call  merely  barbarous. 
The  parsons,  I  know  well,  have  not 
converted  the  peasantry,  but  they 
have  controlled  the  priests.  Catho- 
licism has  never  ventured,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  purer  light  beside  her, 
to  dare  those  insolent  flights  which, 
where  she  has  had  the  field  her 
own,  she  has  not  hesitated  to  take. 
It  is  not  from  any  want  of  zeal  in 
the  cause,  or  any  deficiency  in  an 
appreciative  public,  that  Ireland 
has  neither  winking  virgins  nor 
bleeding  nuns.  The  soil  would 


have  favoured  them  well.  There 
is,  in  the  popular  mind,  the  very 
element  to  accept  the  most  out- 
rageous assaults  that  ever  were 
made  upon  truth,  and  the  grossest 
violations  to  all  the  decencies  of 
religious  decorum. 

The  restraining  influence  against 
all  this  was  that  small  building  with 
the  modest  spire,  in  the  wild  dis- 
trict whose  only  notion  of  Christi- 
anity, but  for  the  chastening  influ- 
ence, would  have  vibrated  between 
a  degrading  credulity  and  a  savage 
persecution.  Within  earshot  of 
the  vicar  the  priest  does  not  dare 
those  gross  violations  of  all  truth, 
those  insults  to  human  understand- 
ing, and  those  violent  appeals  to 
superstitious  passion,  that  he  would 
have  unhesitatingly  had  recourse 
to  had  no  controlling  presence  re- 
strained him.  The  badge  of  con- 
quest, as  the  inflated  phrase  has  it, 
was  simply  the  handcuff  on  the 
wrist  of  the  lawbreaker. 

You  thought  it  a  good  compact 
to  pay  thirty  thousand  a-year  to 
Maynooth,  merely  to  give  you  a 
"visitor's  right"  to  see  what  books 
were  read  in  that  establishment, 
and  what  tracts  were  in  the  hands 
of  young  Ireland's  priesthood  :  is 
it  not  worth  something  to  have  a 
Church  in  Ireland  which  restrains 
the  violent  pretensions  of  Eoman- 
ism,  and  keeps  Popery  within  the 
bounds  of  decency,  and  saves  us 
from  such  open  abominations  as 
Hohenlohe  miracles  and  the  hea- 
venly post-office,  where  believers 
corresponded  with  the  Virgin,  and 
got  answers  in  registered  letters  ? 

When  you  have  uprooted  the 
Church,  have  you  thought  by  what 
you  will  supply  its  place  in  this  re- 
spect ?  Are  you  prepared  for  the  pre- 
tensions of  an  unbridled  Popery,  or 
do  you  think  that  you  can  deal  with 
an  unrestrained  Eomanism  on  easier 
terms  than  you  now  treat  with  de- 
mands tempered  by  some  shame, 
some  small  deference  to  decency, 
and  to  the  opinion  of  witnesses 
whom  even  malignity  could  not 
dare  to  call  ignorant  ? 
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I  can  only  hope  that  the  men 
who  destroy  the  Church  in  Ireland 
will  be  those  who  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  deluge  that  will  follow  the 
downfall. 

But  why,  I  would  ask,  are  we  to 
be  left  to  the  quacks  1  O'Con- 
nell  once  said  that  young  politicians 
were  always  sent  to  learn  their  trade 
in  Ireland,  on  the  same  principle 
that  barbers  taught  their  appren- 
tices to  shave  by  first  practising  on 
the  beggars ;  but  at  least  they  were 
"  regulars/'  and  we  were  not  given 
over  to  the  men  of  platforms  and 
big  placards,  to  the  charlatan  with 
his  trumpet  or  without  it.  And, 
once  more,  is  there  really  none  high 
enough  in  his  profession  to  be  had 
who  has  the  courage  to  see  the 
patient  and  yet  defer  his  prescrip- 
tion 1 

And  finally,  it  is,  as  Mr  Neate's 
amendment  declared, "  the  constant 
recurrence  of  impracticable  meas- 
ures, and  the  proposal  of  extra- 
vagant and  impossible  remedies, 
which  are  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  restoration  of  peace  to  Ireland, 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Irish 
people." 

Bear  in  mind  for  whom  you  are 
permitting  these  quack  doctors  to 
prescribe.  Not  only  for  the  most 
implicitly  credulous  people  in  Eu- 
rope— for  the  men  of  all  others  most 
intensely  disposed  to  believe  in  a 
charlatan — but  also  for  men  only 
too  ready  to  devolve  upon  a  Gov- 
ernment the  duties  that  should 
naturally  have  been  discharged  by 
themselves,  and  too  indolent  to 
make  any  effort  that  they  can  per- 
suade another  to  make  for  them. 
Paddy  has  been  told  so  continually 


that  he  is  hardly  treated — that  there 
is  not  his  equal  for  good  qualities 
anywhere — that  he  is  braver,  and 
better,  and  more  warm-hearted,  and 
more  intelligent,  than  any  one  else, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  worse 
clothed  and  worse  fed, — that  surely 
it  is  time  he  should  bethink  him, 
What  are  they  going  to  do  for  me 
after  all  this  1  and,  naturally  enough, 
he  is  best  satisfied  with  him  who 
proposes  to  do  most. 

"  Compensation  for  improve- 
ment," cries  the  auctioneer — "any 
bid  after  that  gentleman  V  "Away 
with  the  landlords — a  clean  sweep 
of  all  property  ! "  cries  Mr  Mill. 
"  Thank  you,  sir  ;  and  very  hand- 
some it  is."  "  I  spoke  of  dividing 
the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church," 
whispers  Lord  Russell ;  "  I  don't 
think  you  heard  me."  "  Yes,  my 
lord,  perfectly ;  but  Mr  Bright  of- 
fered us  the  whole  Establishment. 
Any  gentleman  disposed  to  increase 
on  Mr  Mill's  offer?  Going — going 
at  confiscation ;  really  I  am  dis- 
tressed to  think  that  no  one  will 
throw  in  a  trifle  more.  Will  no 
gentleman  say  even, '  Repeal  of  the 
Union7?  Ireland  is  positively 
going  for  nothing,  gentlemen — for 
actually  nothing.  At-  such  a  sac- 
rifice my  instructions  are  to  reserve 
the  sale.  Gentlemen,  we  cannot  see 
this  fine  country  going  for  a  mere 
song.  I  feel  confident,  however, 
there  are  good  times  coming  ;  and 
when  we  next  come  to  offer  this  lot 
for  public  competition,  take  my 
word  for  it  you'll  see  far  more 
spirited  bidding;  for,  however 
little  likely  it  seems,  the  shortest 
cut  to  Whitehall  is  through  Dub- 
lin." 


ON   OUR  PARTNERS  IN  THE   GRAND   COTILLON. 


I  am  not  fully  as  fond  of  danc- 
ing as  I  was — no  matter  the  exact 
number  of  years  ago ;  nor  am  I 
about  to  inquire  why  the  fact  is 
so  ;  perhaps  the  fault  is  in  the 
music,  they  are  too  fond  of  Strauss 
now.  There's  something,  too,  in 


the  floors — I  speak  of  the  Continent 
— they  over-wax  the  "parquets;" 
and  then  the  trains,  these  detest- 
able appendages  of  heavy  satin  or 
cumbrous  silk  that  women  insist 
on  sweeping  after  them,  and  which 
require  the  agility  of  a  lamplighter 
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to  avoid.  All  these  combined  have 
had  their  influence  on  me,  and  if 
there  be  other  contributing  causes, 
there  is  enough  said  for  explanation. 
All  the  more  as  I  hinted  I  would 
not  explain,  and  so  I  come  back  to 
whence  I  started,  that  I  am  not  so 
fond  of  dancing  as  of  yore. 

If,  however,  I  no  longer  stand 
in  the  ring  impatient  for  the  first 
bars  of  the  waltz  that  is  to  set  me 
whirling  like  a  Dervish — if  Der- 
vishes permitted  themselves  to 
clasp  the  waist  of  beauty — I  fall 
back  upon  the  humbler  pleasure 
of  observation,  and  watch  with  a 
moralist's  eye  the  busy  scene  before 
me  :  but  even  that  is  not  what  I 
remembered  it.  I .  know  well  the 
incredulity  I  shall  meet  with — the 
scornful  incredulity — when  I  say 
that  the  women  were  prettier  some, 
let  us  say,  twenty  years  ago.  No,  no ; 
it's  no  question  of  coiffure  or  cos- 
tume, it's  not  a  matter  of  back 
hair,  or  long  or  short  waists,  or 
shoes  with  heels  or  without.  It  is 
a  question  of  expression ;  and  I  do 
assert  that  the  women  who  read 
the  Waverleys,  and  fashioned  their 
talk  by  the  criticisms  that  were 
so  popular  over  these  wonderful 
stories,  and  who  imbibed  that  tone 
of  womanly  tenderness  and  wo- 
manly grace  that  Scott  threw  over 
his  female  characters,  were  pleas- 
anter  to  talk  to  and  pleasanter 
to  look  at  than  those  bold-faced 
damsels  brazened  and  Braddoned, 
with  their  fearless  eyes  and  reckless 
gestures. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  us 
if  we  could  have  kept  sensational- 
ism to  the  circulating  libraries,  and 
only  took  it  in  three-volume  doses 
from  Mudie ;  but  we  have  it  every- 
where— in  the  park  on  horseback, 
in  the  afternoon  tea,  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  in  the  ball-room.  Nor 
is  this  taste  confined  to  dubious 
company  and  inferior  condition ; 
it  prevails  in  very  high  places 
indeed;  and  as  in  the  days  of 
Marie  Antoinette  it  amused  a 
Queen  and  her  ladies  to  imagine 
themselves  shepherdesses  and  milk- 


maids, a  less  fastidious  caprice 
leads  our  present-day  fashionables 
to  believe  they  are  Courtesans  and 
Circes.  After  all,  it  is  very  peril- 
ous fun.  It  is  playing  with  fire, 
and  with  your,  pocket  full  of  luci- 
fer  matches  besides.  Now,  when 
gentlemen  learn  as  a  matter  of 
amusement  certain  juggling  tricks 
with  cards,  which  enable  them, 
cut  and  shuffle  how  you  may,  to 
deal  themselves  thirteen  trumps 
and  turn  up  whatever  ace  they 
like,  they  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  play  for  money.  The  bare 
fact  of  their  ability  to  "  correct 
fortune"  would  be  impossible  to 
endure  either  as  partner  or  ad- 
versary ;  and  why  cannot  women 
take  a  lesson  from  this  1  and  why 
will  they  not  —  as  I  know  they 
used  to  do — play  the  game  of  life 
without  what  Americans  call  the 
"  advantages  "  1  Why  must  they 
compass  the  success  they  could 
win  fairly  and  honestly  by  arts 
that  are  not  in  the  game,  and 
which  suggest  devices  against 
them  less  reputable  still  1  The 
frauds  of  fashion  are  proceeding 
now  at  such  a  rate  that  it  would 
not  in  the  least  surprise  me  to  hear 
of  their  becoming  the  subject  of 
legal  interference  and  enactment. 

We  make  a  prodigious  fuss 
about  forgeries,  and  what  forgery 
ever  equalled  that  chignon  yonder  1 
You  talk  of  false  trade-marks ;  and 
tell  me,  do  you  know  of  a  case  to 
compare  with  the  enamel  on  that 
face  and  neck,  and  the  youthful 
bloom  on  that  hardened  old  visage 
at  the  tea-table  1  A  man's  horse 
is  returnable  if  he  discover  him  to 
have  been  "bishoped;"  but  what 
redress  have  you  the  day  after 
your  early  visit  to  St  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  even  though  you 
have  found  out  that  your  charming 
bride  has  been  made  beautiful  for 
ever  by  Madame  Kachel,  and  that 
the  almond-shaped  eyes  that  capti- 
vated you  owe  their  symmetry  to 
strychnine  1 

I  remember  once  hearing  from 
the  Irish  Chief-Justice  Bushe  —  a 
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mine  of  good  stories,  and  the  best 
relater  of  them  I  ever  listened  to — 
how  a  young  lady,  a  relative  of  his 
own,  was  brought  back  the  day 
after  her  marriage  by  her  husband, 
who  addressed  her  father  thus,  "  I 
have  come,  sir,  to  restore  to  you 
your  daughter."  The  father,  star- 
tled and  shocked,  as  well  he  might 
be,  could  only  find  words  to  con- 
vey his  astonishment,  but  after  a 
while  mildly  asked  for  some  ex- 
planation of  what  he  meant.  "  I 
mean  simply,  sir,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  live  together ;  we 
are  like-minded  at  least  on  this 
point,  and  no  more  need  be  said/' 
"Pardon  me/'  interposed  the  father, 
"  but  as  I  am  a  party  in  the  cause, 
I  too  ought  to  be  satisfied;  will 
you  then  favour  me  with  the  rea- 
sons for  this  grave  decision  ?" 

After  a  considerable  hesitation 
and  delay,  and  with  evident  reluc- 
tance to  open  the  case,  the  husband 
declared  that  he  and  his  wife  held 
opinions  so  diametrically  opposed 
on  the  most  momentous  of  all  sub- 
jects, that  all  thought  of  agreement 
and  happiness  between  them  was 
utterly  hopeless.  Being  further 
pressed,  he  owned  that  the  matter 
on  which  they  stood  opposed  was 
the  question  of  eternal  punish- 
ments. "  She  maintains  them,  sir," 
cried  the  excited  husband;  "  she  has 
the  bigotry  and  the  cruelty  to  de- 
clare that  they  are  essential  to 
Christianity — that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Gospel  truth  crumbles  to 
dust  without  them — that  they  are 
the  rock  on  which  revealed  religion 
is  based.  I  cannot,  I  never  will  be- 
lieve it."  "  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that," 
said  the  father,  thoughtfully  —  he 
remembered  certain  traits  of  his 
daughter,  and  grimly  smiled  to 
himself  as  he  recalled  them — "  I'm 
not  so  sure  the  case  is  hopeless." 
"  What,  sir !  would  you  say  that  she 
might  yet  lead  me  to  her  opinions  ?" 
"It  is  just  what  I  was  thinking; 
and  if  you  only  go  back  and  live 
with  her,  you'll  believe  in  them  yet 
— she1  II  convince  you  !  " 
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On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  not 
in  favour  of  elastic  matrimony.  I 
think  that  all  the  late  suggestions 
and  hints  on  that  subject,  whether 
they  come  from  Mr  Prince  or  Hep- 
worth  Dixon,  are  a  mistake.  Every 
man  that  has  had  any  experience  in 
driving  knows  that  the  worst  sore 
shoulders  he  has  ever  seen  have 
come  of  saving-collars,  and  that  the 
true  way  to  accustom'  your  nag  to 
his  work  is  to  make  his  shoulder 
gradually  and  patiently,  letting  it 
harden  by  practice,  till  at  last  the 
day  will  come  when  pressure  will 
be  little  felt  and  no  soreness  come 
of  it.  There  are  people,  however, 
who  would  unharness  the  team  at 
the  first  kick ;  but  I  wish  any  one 
would  tell  me  what  they  do  with 
the  beasts  afterwards. 

I  am  sick  of  this  cant  about  ill- 
assorted  couples.  To  come  back  to 
where  I  was  a  while  ago,  are  the 
people  who  dance  together  in  a 
ball-room  always  the  most  perfectly 
mated  ?  Does  not  Six-feet-two  dis- 
cover that  he  must  shorten  his 
stride,  or  his  little  dumpy  partner 
will  be  unable  to  follow  him  1  and 
is  he  the  worse  for  the  compliance, 
or  has  she  no  consciousness  that  his 
courtesy  is  an  act  of  graceful  hom- 
age ?  There  is  a  pretty  bright-eyed 
girl  there  dancing  with  a  plethoric 
gentleman,  bald,  and  blowing  like 
a  grampus,  while  that  slim  light 
dragoon  has  taken  out  a  heavy 
mass  of  flesh  and  finery ;  but  the 
bald  man  is  a  banker  with  millions 
at  his  disposal,  and  the  fat  lady  is 
a  dowager-duchess  with  a  splendid 
dowry.  Perhaps  the  blond  ringlets 
would  dance  more  lightly  with  the 
guardsman — he  thinks  so  at  any 
rate  ;  but  remember,  madame,  what 
a  long  cotillon  matrimony  is,  and 
one  occasionally  likes  to  sup  be- 
sides, and  likes  besides  to  drive 
home  at  last  in  a  well-appointed 
carriage,  and  not  sidle  off  in  a 
hansom  ; — these  are  the  compensa- 
tions to  be  thought  of,  and  the 
spiritual-wife  people  will  only  look 
at  one  branch  of  the  subject. 
2  H 
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A  NEW  OPENING   FOE  YOUNGER  SONS. 


What  is  it  that  has  turned  the 
domestic  mind  of  England  so  vigor- 
ously to  economy,  and  instigated 
this  fierce  attack  on  butchers  and 
bakers,  and  grocers,  brown  and 
green  1  Why  are  the  newspapers 
filled  with  letters  showing  what 
paterfamilias  pays  for  his  pickles, 
and  rejoinders  from  his  trades- 
people to  prove  it  to  have  been 
all  his  own  fault?  After  a  great 
deal  of  small  personal  experiences, 
and  a  considerable  exposure  of 
particular  individuals,  the  contro- 
versy resolves  itself  simply  into 
this,  that  between  the  dealer  and 
the  consumer  stands  a  third  party 
whose  interests,  however  unoffici- 
ally recognised,  are  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  that  he,  virtually  decid- 
ing what  tradesman  is  to  be  dealt 
with,  must  be  conciliated  by  a  high 
percentage,  and  that  without  his 
goodwill  no  transaction  can  be 
effected. 

Nothing  short  of  the  severe 
assault  made  upon  the  tradespeople 
could  have  wrung  from  them  this 
cry  against  the  servant  class.  It 
was  thd  last  squeeze  of  the  thumb- 
screw only  that  evoked  it.  They 
bore  up  manfully,  heroically,  under 
all  the  charges  of  extortionate 
prices  and  disparaging  compari- 
sons with  country  dealers.  They 
meekly  replied  by  referring  to  the 
certain  and  unvarying  accommoda- 
tion they  offered  the  public,  the 
cost  of  their  establishments,  the 
high  quality  of  whatever  they 
vended,  the  pressure  of  taxation, 
and  so  on.  It  was  only  at  the  last, 
when  human  fortitude  could  en- 
dure no  more,  when  the  agony  of 
restraint  became  insupportable, 
that  they  screamed  out,  "  And  the 
flunkeys ! " 

Now,  I  am  not  about  to  become 
the  apologist  of  my  butcher  or  my 
grocer.  I  have  dealt  with  scores 
of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  have  found  them  pretty  indif- 
ferent honest  in  all — that  is,  I 


know  of  nothing  in  sirloins  or 
ribs  that  peculiarly  disposes  to 
roguery  any  more  than  in  Cocoa, 
or  Souchong,  or  brown  Mocha. 
They  have  been  to  me,  in  short, 
like  other  men — neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  bootmaker,  the 
tailor,  the  harness -man,  or  the 
coal-merchant.  I  was,  then,  some- 
what surprised  to  see  so  much  of 
the  space  of  our  best  newspapers 
given  up  to  a  controversy  about 
these  people,  as  though  they  were 
the  patented  rogues  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— the  only  classes  who  ever 
overcharged  for  anything,  and  the 
men  who  alone  of  all  the  commu- 
nity calculated  on  a  few  years  of 
trade  to  amass  fortunes  for  life ; 
and  I  asked  myself,  Has  England 
really  so  much  changed  since  I  left 
it  ]  Has  the  morality  of  the  trad- 
ing classes  made  such  remarkable 
progress  that  the  whole  nation  is 
stirred  to  its  inmost  heart  by  find- 
ing it  has  been  paying  fourpence 
too  much  for  its  figs,  and  twopence 
a-pound  too  dear  for  its  mustard  1 
I  remember  when  I  used  to  think 
so  highly  of  my  country  for  its 
splendid  liberality — the  grand  way 
in  which  we  carried  out  the  maxim 
of  live  and  let  live  —  when  high 
prices  were  a  sort  of  test  of  pros- 
perity, and  we  gloried  in  not  being 
like  "  the  confounded  foreigner," 
with  his  cheap  and  nasty  notions  ; 
and  now  I  find  all  this  has  changed, 
and  a  mere  penny  more  on  the 
income-tax  has  set  the  whole  coun- 
try speculating  whether  it  could  not 
kill  its  own  mutton  and  import 
its  own  Hyson. 

I  must  confess  I  look  with  sus- 
picion on  this  movement.  The  great 
characteristic  of  England  has  al- 
ways been,  that  it  is  a  country  that 
pays  well  —  extremely  well  —  for 
everything  thing  that  it  has.  Our 
first  conviction  is,  that  all  we  deal 
in,  all  that  we  expose  to  sale,  is  the 
very  best  in  the  universe.  It  is  not 
only  our  colonials  or  our  minerals, 
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our  farm  produce  or  our  machinery, 
but  that  we  have  the  best  public 
men,  the  best  preachers,  the  best 
post-office  officials,  and  the  best 
police  that  ever  existed.  It  would 
grieve  me  sorely  to  be  obliged  to 
disabuse  myself  of  this  belief. 
I  like  to  think  of  England  as  I 
knew  it,  a  "  land  of  quick  careers." 
I  like  to  remind  myself  of  the  men 
I  saw  going  out,  as  it  were,  yester- 
day, hard-up  and  needy,  in  the  P. 
and  O.  for  Egypt,  coming  back 
small  Croesuses  after  an  absence 
that  only  enabled  myself  to  get  rid 
of  a  rheumatism  at  Wildbad.  I 
like  to  think  of  the  meagre  curates 
swollen  into  portly  archdeacons, 
and  the  sallow  -  cheeked  juniors 
ripened  into  Queen's  Counsel.  I 
do  like  these  "  quick  returns," 
so  little  resembling  anything  one 
sees  elsewhere;  and  I  would  say,  Let 
us  not  rashly  surrender  what  gave 
us  a  type  and  a  character  amongst 
nations  ;  let  us  not  grow  stingy  in 
our  old  age,  and  become  misers  at 
the  moment  the  world  has  agreed 
to  regard  us  as  the  richest  of  man- 
kind. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  this, 
the  inevitable  march  of  Democracy 
of  late  years  has  made  great  inroads 
on  all  the  privileges  which  once  on  a 
time  were  believed  to  be  the  essen- 
tial belongings  of  certain  favoured 
classes.  The  army,  high  office,  dip- 
lomacy, were  actually  looked  on  as 
the  preserves  of  the  upper  ranks. 
As  these  became  invaded  from  be- 
low, gentlemen  were  forced  to  enter 
other  careers.  Some  went  to  the 
bar,  some  to  the  colonies,  a  few 
tried  physic,  and  a  few — a  very 
few — adventured  into  trade.  The 
pressure  increasing,  men  in  office 
began  to  see  that  various  small 
employments  under  the  Crown 
might  be  advantageously  trans- 
ferred from  lackeys  and  cast-off 
butlers,  and  given  to  men  of  educa- 
tion and  breeding.  It  was  not 
easy  to  do  this  at  a  moment,  nor 
was  it  a  simple  matter  to  persuade 
Lord  Charles,  or  the  Hon.  Augus- 
tus, that  he  could  be  a  tide-waiter, 


or  a  customhouse  clerk,  or  a  con- 
sul, or  a  Queen's  messenger ;  but 
when  two  or  three  did  the  thing 
together,  made  a  sort  of  lark  of  it, 
and  declared  that  five  or  six  or 
eight  hundred  a-year  was  a  better 
thing  than  a  cornetcy,  the  victory 
was  won.  The  gentlemen  had  the 
good  sense  to  see  that  it  was  far 
better  to  suffer  small  offices  to  be 
well  paid,  and  thereby  worth  hold- 
ing, than  to  cut  down  the  Estimates 
and  give  them  to  the  flunkeys. 

This  is  exactly  my  own  sentiment 
— I  am  for  keeping  things  well 
paid,  and  getting  the  best  men  to 
take  them.  It  is  in  this  spirit  I 
say,  Don't  persist  in  this  cruel  at- 
tack on  your  tradesman  who  has 
fairly  told  you  why  he  cheats  you, 
that  the  black-mail  to  the  house- 
keeper and  the  butler  represents 
three-fourths  of  his  overcharges. 
The  man  asserts  no  more  than  what 
you  know  to  be  the  truth,  and  I 
would  say,  Be  fair  with  him.  The 
only  change  I  would  make  is  to 
open  Flunkeydom  to  younger  sons. 
Prejudice,  I  am  aware,  would 
revolt  against  it ;  but  remember 
there  is  no  livery,  there  is  no 
hardship,  it  is  a  life  of  actual  ease, 
of  a  very  dignified  leisure,  with  ex- 
cellent diet.  What  the  income 
may  be,  West-end  shopkeepers  can 
tell  us  ;  it  is  assuredly  large,  other- 
wise the  present  "  incumbents  " 
would  not  own  all  Duke  Street  and 
a  considerable  part  of  St  James's. 

Open  Flunkeydom,  then,  to  the 
upper  ten,  and  see  what  a  splendid 
service  you  will  make  of  it.  If  the 
foreign  envoy  finds  no  difficulty  in 
receiving  the  bag  from  a  messenger 
more  than  his  equal  in  birth  and 
blood,  why  should  the  master  have 
any  delicacy  in  taking  his  sherry 
from  the  hands  of  a  ci-devant  cap- 
tain of  hussars,  or  a  plucked  at- 
tache 1  Pages  were  once  the  initia- 
tive of  all  youths  of  family,  and 
why  not  carry  on  the  profession  to 
its  higher  ranks  and  higher  re- 
wards ?  It  is  not  merely  that  you 
will  open  a  very  lucrative  career  to 
younger  sons,  but  you  will  carry  in- 
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to  daily  life  a  more  refined  species 
of  service.  The  influence  of  the 
Hon.  Dick  must  be  felt  through 
the  whole  household,  and  Yellow 
Plush  will  try  to  imitate  the  quiet 
decorum  and  the  unobtrusive  assi- 
duity of  the  superior  artist. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  one 
who  has  studied  life  what  an  im- 
mense influence  is  exerted  over 
every  man's  daily  habits — over  his 
temper,  his  bearing,  and  his  general 
behaviour — by  the  class  of  servants 
he  keeps.  In  one  of  Dickens' s  no- 
vels he  adverts  very  skilfully  to 
the  terror  a  butler  exercised  over 
an  underbred  master,  and  in  what 
fear  he  lived  lest  his  ignorance  of 
many  small  details  of  life  should 
be  detected  by  his  servant.  This 


fact,  duly  dwelt  on,  will  teach  us 
the  incalculable  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  my  suggestion,  and  how 
the  decorous  manner  of  the  gentle- 
man behind  the  chair  shall  impart 
itself  to  him  who  sits  in  front. 

All  these,  however,  are  merely 
accessorial  benefits.  It  is  especially 
to  the  financial  part  of  my  scheme 
that  I  desire  attention,  and  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  it  will  be  an 
immense  saving  when  we  learn  to 
pocket  with  our  left  hand  what  our 
right  pays  forth.  The  law  by 
which  the  dew  supplies  the  rainfall 
will  then  be  renewed  in  domestic 
life,  and  the  very  excesses  of  our 
expenditure  will  redound  in  com- 
mendable provision  for  younger 
children. 


ON  "GETTING  BEHIND  THE  PUMP.' 


It  is  quite  clear  that  as  the  world 
progresses,  and  the  inventive  genius' 
of  man  arrives  at  a  higher  develop- 
ment, War  will  become  at  last  far 
less  a  trial  of  prowess  and  daring, 
than  of  skill  in  mechanics  and  che- 
mical compounds.  We  have  already 
done  a  good  deal  in  this  direction, 
and  by  our  explosive  shells,  rockets, 
and  torpedoes  have  gone  far  to  con- 
vince men  that  individual  bravery 
is  one  of  the  very  smallest  elements 
in  a  modern  war.  There  was  some- 
thing eminently  characteristic  in 
the  French  Emperor's  invention  of 
an  ironclad.  It  was  the  type  of  the 
man.  The  idea  of  first  securing 
immunity  before  commencing  the 
attack — of  looking  before  all  to 
safety  before  any  thought  of  dam- 
aging the  enemy — this  was  thor- 
oughly indicative  of  the  inventor, 
a  perfect  idee  Napoleonienne,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  Nor  is  it  less  char- 
acteristic of  the  age  that  the  dis- 
covery should  have  been  hailed  as 
a  grand  and  wonderful  one,  and 
that  when  this  great  man  of  war 
and  battles  put  on  his  coat  of  mail, 
we  all  should  straightway  have 
gone  off  to  order  similar  garments 
for  ourselves. 


From  the  time  his  influence  began 
to  be  exerted  in  Europe,  the  whole 
character  of  war  underwent  an  im- 
mense change.  The  whole  aim  of 
generalship  seemed  to  be,  first  of 
all,  safety — safety  &  tout  prix.  Sol- 
diers could  not,  like  sailors,  move 
about  with  six  inches  of  hammered 
iron  and  four  feet  of  teak  backing 
in  front  of  them  ;  so  the  next  best 
thing  was  to  give  them  an  arm 
which  might  enable  them  to  fight 
at  a  long  distance  from  the  enemy, 
out  of  his  reach  if  possible,  and  the 
Minie*  rifle  did  this.  As  others, 
however,  provided  themselves  with 
the  long-range  weapon,  the  effect 
was,  who  should  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing the  gun  that  would  kill  at  the 
greatest  distance — that  is  to  say, 
with  least  risk  to  the  man  that  fired 
it, — a  very  Napoleonist  idea,  one 
must  admit,  and  whose  application 
assuredly  he  carried  into  other 
matters  than  those  of  warfare.  We 
now  began  that  wonderful  race 
between  attack  and  defence  which 
has  continued  ever  since.  At  each 
new  discovery  of  a  more  powerful 
cannon,  a  more  penetrating  projec- 
tile, we  put  another  inch  of  iron 
on  the  armour-plates,  till  the  great 
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question  arose,  how  to  float  the 
mass,  which  threatened  to  go  down 
bodily  without  any  aid  from  the 
enemy. 

The  most  costly  experiments,  the 
most  laborious  trials,  were  insti- 
tuted to  test  the  question  whether 
our  own  ships  could  resist  our  iron 
shot,  and  thence  to  infer  what  they 
might  do  against  the  projectiles  of 
people  more  intently  bent  on  smash- 
ing them.  So  far  as  mere  news- 
paper records  convey,  the  results 
would  seem  pretty  much  like  those 
of  a  game  of  chess  played  by  a 
gentleman  against  himself,  where 
he  favours  red  at  the  expense  of 
black,  or  vice  versd.  Where  Messrs 
Tinkerton,  Smelton,  &  Crash  of 
Manchester  exhibited  plates  for 
trial,  it  was  usual  to  give  them  the 
victory.  When  the  issue  was  what 
chilled  shot  or  electrified  projec- 
tiles could  effect,  the  courtesy  was 
to  let  them  win ;  so  that  outside 
Woolwich  I  doubt  if  there  was  a 
man  in  England  who  could  tell 
how  the  contest  was  faring,  or  if 
it  were  to  be  a  matter  to  bet  on, 
would  have  known  where  to  lay 
his  money.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
thing  to  any  precise  fact  we  ar- 
rived at,  was  that  there  was  a  gun 
whose  fire  would  sink  any  ship  that 
could  come  against  it,  if  only  an- 
other ship  could  be  found  to  carry 
the  gun  ;  and  this  at  once  took  us 
away  from  the  battering  question, 
and  set  us  to  work  to  ascertain  how 
big  a  gun  a  vessel  might  carry,  and 
not  go  down  when  she  fired  it. 

In  the  old  duelling  days  of  Ire- 
land— days,  by  the  way,  not  to  be 
so  heartily  despised  in  some  re- 
spects as  certain  moralists  would 
persuade  us — it  was  no  uncommon 
practice  for  neighbours  to  pass  a 
morning  in  a  trial  of  their  respec- 
tive pistols,  so  that,  if  the  time  of 
actual  conflict  should  arise — by  no 
means  an  impossible  event — each 
might  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  weapon  the 
chance  of  a  die  might  place  in 
his  hand ;  and  so  they  would  talk 
of  how  M'Haggerty's  pistols  threw 


high,  or  M'Blake's  were  hard  on 
the  trigger,  or  Tom  Bodkin's  were 
low  in  the  sight,  with  an  acuteness 
that  showed  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  arm. 

Now,  we  are  not  exactly  so  gene- 
rous as  these  old  fire-eaters,  but  we 
do  suffer  enough  of  the  result  of 
our  trials  to  ooze  out  to  let  our 
neighbours  know  what  terrible  fel- 
lows we  are,  and  what  poor  fun  it 
will  be  to  fall  out  with  us.  Indeed, 
a  Yankee  captain  went  further  ;  for 
a  short  time  back,  on  a  friendly 
visit  to  England,  he  proposed  that 
the  whole  Channel  Fleet  should 
have  twelve  hours  at  him,  in  return 
for  which  he  only  asked  two  hours 
the  next  day  to  send  them  all  to 
the  bottom — an  amicable  and  pleas- 
ing proceeding,  which,  for  some  un- 
accountable reason,  was  declined. 

The  first  condition,  therefore,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  modern  war,  was 
to  insure  as  much  as  possible  the 
safety  of  the  combatant.  First 
hide  yourself,  then  shoot  at  the 
enemy.  And  now  I  am  reminded 
of  an  incident  that  I  heard  related 
in  the  county  Clare — a  very  classic 
land  for  adventure — I  can't  say 
how  many  years  ago.  If  I  mistake 
not,  the  story  was  told  me  by  the 
old  servant  himself  who  was  an 
actor  in  the  drama.  A  quarrel  oc- 
curred in  the  hunting-field  between 
two  gentlemen  of  the  county,  Mr 
Vandeleur  and  Mr  Studdert ;  very 
hot  words  passed  between  them  ; 
and  though  friends  interposed,  and 
a  sort  of  truce  was  accomplished,  by 
ill  luck  they  chanced  to  be  thrown 
together  as  they  rode  homeward, 
when  the  altercation  was  renewed 
even  more  angrily  than  before.  At 
last,  just  as  they  reached  the  gate 
of  Mr  Vandeleur's  domain,  the  dis- 
pute had  passed  all  bounds  of  de- 
cent discussion,  and  high  insult 
had  been  hurled  by  each  at  the 
other. 

"  Let  us  settle  the  business  at 
once,"  cried  Vandeleur;  "I  have 
pistols  ready  in  the  house." 

"  Nothing  better,"  said  the  other; 
"  I'm  your  man  !  " 
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And  so  they  rode  side  by  side 
up  the  avenue,  Yandeleur's  groom 
alone  following.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  the  house  it  was  already 
dark,  and  the  question  was  how  to 
proceed  without  causing  any  alarm 
to  the  family ;  and  it  was  at  length 
decided  that  they  should  fight  in 
the  stable -yard,  at  fifteen  paces, 
each  man  to  hold  a  lantern  as  a 
mark  for  his  antagonist's  fire. 

I  am  not  certain  that  I  shall 
be  relating  events  with  the  most 
scrupulous  adherence  to  veracity, 
but,  in  justice  to  my  informant,  I 
mast  try  to  give  the  rest  of  the  in- 
cident in  his  own  words. 

" '  Where  are  you,  you  scoundrel  ? ' 
says  my  master  when  they  came 
out  into  the  yard. 

"  *  I'm  here,  you  shoeblack ! '  cried 
out  Studdert. 

"  '  Stand  out  bowld  ! '  says  my 
master. 

" '  It's  what  I'm  doing,'  says  the 
other.  'Give  the  word,  and  no 
more  talking.' 

"  *  Get  behind  the  pump,  yer 
honour,7  says  I,  pulling  my  master 
by  the  coat.  *  Get  behind  the 
pump  before  you  fire.' 

"  And  so  he  did ;  and  when  they 
blazed,  by  my  conscience,  it  was 
Studdert  that  got  it,  and  it  was 
more  than  three  months  before  he 
could  sit  down  again." 

And  now  let  me  ask,  Is  there 
not  a  good  deal  of  this  "  getting  be- 
hind the  pump"  in  these  latter  days 
in  Europe  1 

Is  not  all  we  are  doing  in  plated 
ships  and  ironclad  forts  very  much 
like  "  getting  behind  the  pump  "  1 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that 
the  object  in  all  war  is  to  damage 
your  enemy  as  far  as  possible  with 
as  little  injury  to  yourself  as  you 
can ;  but  is  it  not  possible  also,  I 
would  ask,  to  carry  the  thought  of 
personal  safety  too  far  ]  Is  it  not 
possible,  by  incessantly  directing 
the  mind  to  measures  of  defence, 
that  the  whole  of  that  heroic  spirit 
which  alone  elevated  war  above 
mere  slaughter  may  come  to  be 
merged  in  mere  precautions  for 


protection,  and  the  man  of  heart 
and  courage  be  confounded  with 
the  creature  without  either  pluck 
or  endurance  1  And  will  it  not 
come  to  this,  that  the  first  nation 
who  will  despise  these  conditions 
of  combat,  and  who  will  risk  the 
chances  of  a  bolder  tactic,  will,  at 
heavy  loss  doubtless,  and  some 
severe  disasters,  end  by  mastering 
the  others,  and  dominate  in  Europe? 
The  Americans  are  already  building 
unarmoured  vessels  of  heavy  arma- 
ment and  great  speed — vessels  that 
unquestionably  would  be  no  match 
for  the  plated  monsters  of  our  late 
construction,  but  very  ugly  cus- 
tomers, indeed,  at  long  range  and  in 
rough  weather.  Is  not  this  a  sign 
that  men  see  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  done  besides  "  getting 
behind  the  pump  "  1 

Tegethoff,  too,  the  other  day,  did 
not  exactly  see  the  policy  of  assur- 
ing safety;  and  though  there  was 
some  "getting  behind  the  pump"  at 
Lissa,  they  were  not  the  Austriaus 
who  went  there. 

What  were  all  the  Garibaldian 
successes  in  Sicily  and  Naples  ex- 
cept the  results  of  impetuous  dash 
and  daring  1  What  were  the  bril- 
liant achievments  of  the  Southern 
armies  in  the  late  war  in  America  1 
What  that  last  Prussian  charge  at 
Sadowa  1  Take  from  war  these  and 
suchlike  feats  of  hazardous  enter- 
prise, and  it  becomes  a  dreary  scene 
of  carnage  and  bloodshed,  and  the 
man  who  regulates  the  motion  of  a 
guillotine  is  as  much  a  hero  as  he 
who  commands  an  army. 

There  is  no  stronger  evidence  of 
the  decline  of  manhood  in  Europe 
than  the  facility  with  which  we 
have,  one  and  all,  adopted  these 
idees  Napoleoniennes  about  war. 
The  man  of  the  shirt  of  mail  has 
inoculated  us  all ;  our  only 
thought  is  not  how  much  injury 
we  can  do  our  enemy,  but  how 
long  we  can  resist  him  without 
risk,  and  how  ready  we  shall  be  to 
do  him  a  mischief  when  we  are 
once  sure  we  can  "  get  behind  the 
pump.'; 
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CHARLES  KEAN  AND   THE  MODERN  STAGE. 


THE  departure  from  the  world 
of  a  man  so  eminent  in  his  voca- 
tion as  the  late  Charles  Kean,  de- 
serves more  notice  than  the  pass- 
ing eulogy  and  the  brief  biographi- 
cal sketch,  which  are  all  that  the 
newspaper  press  in  our  busy  age 
can  afford  to  bestow  upon  the 
ornaments  and  benefactors  of  our 
time,  when  death  removes  them 
from  amongst  us.  That  Mr  Kean 
was  an  honour  to  his  profession, 
and  by  many  noble  and  endearing 
personal  qualities  shed  a  light 
round  the  private  society  in  which 
he  moved — that  he  was  a  great 
actor — an  accomplished  gentleman 
and  a  blameless  citizen  in  every 
relation  of  life,  —  all  these  facts 
have  been  freely  admitted  wher- 
ever his  professional  and  private 
character  has  been  discussed.  But 
more  than  this  is  due  to  the  me- 
mory of  our  lost  tragedian.  His 
departure  marks  an  era  in  drama- 
tic history  ;  and  in  the  interest  of 
that  art  which  he  did  so  much  to 
adorn,  we  proceed  to  discuss  at 
somewhat  greater  length  than  was 
at  the  command  of  our  daily  and 
weekly  contemporaries,  not  alone 
the  biographical  incidents  of  his 
career,  but  the  general  condition  of 
the  stage  during  his  time,  and  the 
influence  which  he  exercised  upon 
it.  This  is  the  more  necessary  as 
he  has  left  no  successor.  Mr  Mac- 
ready  "  still  lives,  a  prosperous 
gentleman, "  but  the  stage  has  not 
known  him  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  will  know  him  no  more.  Mr 
Phelps,  though  it  cannot  be  said 
of  him,  that  "  the  veteran  lags  su- 
perfluous on  the  stage,"  is  at"  a  time 
of  life  when  he  cannot  undertake 
the  great  Shakespearian  characters 
which  make  and  sustain  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  highest  walks  of  the  art; 
and  unless  it  be  Edwin  Booth  in 
America,  there  is  no  living  actor 
who  can  claim  equality  with  these, 
or  hope  to  fill  their  places.  Even 


if  the  material  out  of  which  could 
be  evolved  a  new  Garrick,  a  new 
Kemble,  or  a  new  Kean,  existed  in 
the  younger  ranks  of  the  theatrical 
profession,  there  is  no  demand  for 
his  appearance.  The  taste  of  the 
public  does  not  run  in  the  direction 
of  old  or  new  tragedy.  The  roman- 
tic as  well  as  the  classic  drama  is 
out  of  date  ;  the  melodrama,  the 
farce,  the  burlesque,  and  the  ballet, 
carry  all  before  them,  to  the  accom- 
paniment too  frequently  of  beer  and 
tobacco ;  and  although  such  great 
actresses  still  survive  as  Miss  Helen 
Faucit,  Mrs  Charles  Kean,  and  Miss 
Glynn,  there  is  no  metropolitan 
theatre  willing  to  receive  them ;  no 
actors  to  support  them  in  such  tra- 
gedies as  Macbeth,  Othello,  Ham- 
let, or  the  other  masterpieces  of 
Shakespeare  ;  and  no  public  to  ap- 
preciate them,  even  if  they  could 
obtain  a  hearing.  The  great  names 
of  Betterton,  Macklin,  Garrick, 
Young,  Cooke,  Booth,  the  Kem- 
bles,  Macready,  the  two  Keans, 
and  many  others  known  to  our 
fathers  and  great-grandfathers,  ex- 
ist on  the  page  of  history,  or  in 
the  voice  of  tradition,  and  will  be 
remembered  possibly  as  long  as  our 
literature  ;  but  they  all  illustrate  a 
time  and  a  taste  that  have  ceased, 
and  that  are  not  to  be  renewed  in 
form  or  spirit. 

There  has  been  no  generation  of 
Englishmen — and  we  may  extend 
our  survey,  and  say  no  generation 
of  Europeans — since  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries,  in  which  com- 
plaints have  not  been  made  of  the 
decline  of  the  drama.  People  still 
flourishing  among  us,  who  have 
safely  passed  the  grand  climacteric, 
speak  of  the  days  of  their  youth  as 
the  "palmy  days"  of  the  stage;  and 
do  not  remember  that  when  they 
were  boys  the  old  men  spoke  as 
themselves  speak  now,  and  were 
never  tired  of  lamenting  the  dearth 
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of  good  acting,  arid  the 

of    t,|j(;    public   taste.        There    in    UO 

doubt  that  these  complaintx  which 
can  be  traced  through  the  literature 
of  two  hundn  are  f.o  be 

partially  attributed  to  tin;  keener 
enjoyment  taken  in  the  drama  \,y 
1  he  young  than  \>y  the  old  ;  and  that 
the  pi.  -a  inc.-,  of  youth,  when  they 
;ire  hoarded  in  the  memory.. 
brighter  than  tho:-;e  which  advanc- 
ing age  can  of fi;r.  The  efletc.  the 
d i -.appointed,  and  the  eynieal  are 
always  ready  to  disparage  the  pre- 
sent and  to  exalt  the  past,  and  to 
deplore  the  melaneholy  fact  that 
the  golden  age  has  been  succeeded 
by  ail  age  of  bane  metal.  Hut  mak- 
ing due,  allowance  for  this  tendency 
whieh  applies  to  the  depredation 

of  other  things  than  the  stage — it 
must  be  admitted  by  all  who  be- 
stow any  thought  upon  the  subject, 
that  the  higher  kinds  of -dramatic 
representation  have  no  longer  the 
hold  upon  the  public  favour  which 
they  had  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare. 
As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the 
only  "palmy  days  of  the  drama" 
were  those  Elizabethan  days,  when 
the  noblest  intellects  of  the  nation 
devoted  their  genius  to  the  service 
of  the  stage ;  and  when  Shakespeare 
towered  high  above  the  heads  of 
the  many  poetic  giants  who  were 
his  contemporaries  or  who  either 
preceded  or  immediately  followed 
him.  The  stage  and  the  pulpit 
were  the  only  teachers  of  the  people 
in  that  comparatively  primitive 
time.  The  vulgar  and  brutal  crowd 
— both  rich  and  poor — Bought  their 
diversion  in  the  bear-garden  or  the 
cockpit ;  but  the  educated,  the  re- 
fined, and  the  gentle,  found  instruc- 
tion combined  with  amusement  in 
the  theatre  only.  The  stage  had  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  public  ear. 
Kew  books  were  printed,  and  these 
were  rather  for  the  scholar  and  the 
politician  than  for  the  multitude. 
The  ladies,  who  are  now  such  great 
— we  might  say  voracious — read- 
ers, scarcely  permitted  themselves 
to  read  any  book  at  all,  except 
the  Bible ;  and  vast  numbers  of 


them,  oven  of  the  highest  rani:, 
were  unable  to  write  or  to  :  pell. 
The  publication  of  a  novel  or  a  ro- 
mane<  i  emely  rare  ;  and  the 

novel  or  romance  wa  .  not  good  for 
mueh  when  it  made  its  appearance, 
unle.-iM  it  contained  a  story  :-.ulIi 
ciently  striking  to  be  converted  by 
;-.uch  a  cunning  artificer  as  ,Si 
;-pea.rc  into  a.  tragedy  or  a  com<-dy. 
There  were  no  new  .papers  to  dis- 
tract  attention,  and  compel  every- 
body to  read  them.  There 
no  music -hal In  or  conceit  room  . 
The  Italian  opera  waH  unknown; 
and  the  ballet,  that  in  our  day 
oll'er.-i  infinitely  greater  attraction 
to  Home  people  than  Shakespeare, 
was  uninverited,  and  perhaps  uri- 
imagined.  The  stage  had  literally 
nothing  to  compete  with  it ;  and 
though  its  appurtenances  were  of 
the  meanest  an  regards  scenery, 
dress,  and  decoration,  the  good 
plays  and  the  good  acting  were 
•UmC&ent  to  make,  amends  for  all 
shortcomings,  and  to  provide  for 
the  public  a  highly  intellectual 
gratification.  Though  a  notifica- 
tion to  the  audience  to  imagine 
that  the  scene  was  a  forest,  the 
sea-shore,  a  meadow,  or  the  hall 
of  a  palace,  did  all  the  work  now 
performed  by  the  scene-shifter  and 
the  scene  -  painter  ;  though  the 
sounding  of  a  trumpet  three  times 
before  the  delivery  of  the  prologue 
Was  the  substitute  for  the  modern 
orchestra  ;  and  though  the  stage 
was  not  graced  by  the  presence  and 
genius  of  women  in  any  of  the 
parts ;  and  when  boys  or  young 
men  acted  the  queens  and  prin- 
cesses,  and  other  heroines  of  the 
tragedy  or  the  comedy  (once,  as  we 
are  informed,  a  real  king  had  to 
wait  impatiently  for  1  he  commence- 
ment of  the  play  in  order  to  give 
time  for  the  fictitious  queen  to 
be  shaved), — the  audiences,  unac- 
customed to  anything  more  per- 
fect or  refined,  put  their  hearts 
into  the  play;  and  if  that  appeal- 
ed strongly  to  their  pity  or  their 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  wept  or 
laughed  with  a  genuine  emotion, 
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and  loved  tin:  art  for  the  art's  sake, 
HIM!  not  for  its  BCC6MOri6fli  To 
them  tin:  «lr:iiu;t  itself  w;is  beauti 
ful  as  Aphrodite  in  her  unadorm-d 
nudity,  :md  needed  no  aid  of  rib- 
bons or  furbelows  to  (show  her  (.()' 
1o  advantage.  This  "palmy"  itfttfl 
of  dramatic  performance  did  not 
long  .survive  the  days  of  Shake 
gpeare  and  lien  Jonson.  There 
were  trouMes  preparing  for  the  na- 
tion. A  stru;/;'le  broke  out  in  the 
next  n-r/n  between  the  king  and 
his  people,  wliieh  diverted  men's 
attention  from  tin:  theatre.  A  reli 
giov  I  well  ;ts  a  political  spirit  was 
aroused.  Tin:  printi rig  -press  be- 
came a  rival  power  to  the  drama, 
and  gave  the  earnest  cithsei- 
those  troublous  times  something 
else  to  think  of  than  the  amn  seim-nt 
of  the  passing  hour.  And  when 
the  eivil  I, roils  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  coine  to  an  end,  when 
the  Hi-volution  had  run  its  com  <, 
and  the  theatre  no  longer  found  it- 
self in  sole  possession  of  the  power 
of  arousing  tin-,  public;  when  books 
ha,d  multiplied;  when  the  political 
pamphlet,  had  become  a  power  in 
the  State,  and  the,  newspaper  press, 
a  power  still  greater,  was  begin- 
ning to  establish  itself, -tin;  greatest 
minds,  the  noblest  wits,  the  mott 
f'-rtili;  imaginations  of  the  day,  no 
longer  devoted  themselves  to  the 
production  of  plays.  In  this  new 
arid  changed  era,  plays  very  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  Shakespeare, 
and  of  whidi  the  characteristics 
were  the  reverse  of  pure  and  en- 
nobling, displaced  for  two  gene- 
rations the  sublime  tragedies  and 

ICefd  comedies  which  Kng- 
li  h  literature  owes  to  the  Kli/a- 
bethari  writers.  As  a  necessary 

;iicnce,  the  stage  fell  from 
the  favour  which  it  formerly  mo- 
nopolised. In  ceasing  to  be  the 
teacher  of  the  people,  and  in  pan 
•  to  the  amusement,  of  the. 
profligate,  it  lost  the,  support,  of 
the  best  order  of  critics.  These 
began  very  speedily  to  condemn 
the  perversion  of  public  taste,  and 
to  1-imeiit  the  decline  of  the  drama. 


Sir  Richard  Sfeclc,  in  No.  501  of 
the  '  Tatlcr,'  for  the  (Jth  of  Oet.oh.-r 
171^,  dcscrilies  a  tin-all  ica  I  aiidi 
ence  of  that  day  as  "  composed  of 
two  sorts  of  people,  those  who 
know  no  pleasure  l.ut  of  the  body, 
and  tho.-;e  who  improve  or  com 
mand  corporeal  pleasures  by  the 
addition  of  line  sentiments  of  the 
mind.  At,  present  the  intelligent 
part  of  the  company  an;  wholly 
subdued  by  the  insurrection  ;  of 
those  who  know  no  satisfaction, 
but  what  they  have;  in  common 
with  all  other  animals/'  In  No. 
12  of  the  same  admirable 
Hir  Richard  complains  "  that  the 
world  will  not  understand  that,  the 
theatre  has;  much  the  same  Hl'i-d, 
on  the  manners  of  the  a<'e  as  the 
I  lank  on  the  credit  of  the  nation." 

The  same  complaints  have  been 
repeated  from  that  day  to  this  with 
varying  emphasis  and  authority, 
and  have  never  ceased  in  literature 
or  society. 

But  during  all  this  time  the  fame 
of  Shakespeare-  has  continued  to 
spread  from  his  own  to  every  civil- 
ised country  of  the  globe.  As  a 
dramatic  poet  he  stands  by  uni- 
versal consent  at  the  very  head 
and  front  of  his  own  and  of  every 
other  time.  He  is  so  great  that  IK; 
dwarfs  every  rival  and  competi- 
tor. He  prevents  by  his  magni- 
tude and  sufficiency  the  growth  </f 
any  one  like  him.  We  can  have  no 
second  Shakespeare,  because  the 
first  Shakespeare  fills  the  only 
place  that  can  be  found  or  made 
in  our  civilisation  for  a  genius  so 
lofty,  if  it  should  seek  for  its  de- 
velopment upon  the  stage.  The 
nearest  fipproach  to  a  Shakespeare 
that  the  British  nation  has  pro- 
duced is  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He, 
like  Shake  .pea.rc,  found  his  genius 
a  marketable  commodity ;  but  there 
being  no  demand  for  it  on  the 
:;ta^c,  he  poured  the  full  tide  of  its 
power  and  beauty  into  the  poem, 
the  novel,  and  the  romance;  and 
did  for  literature  what  BbakeHjie.ii  c 
did  for  the  drama — provided  it  with 
a  long  arid  gorgeous -a I  lery  of  great, 
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noble,  and  sublime  characters, 
that  live  in  all  memories,  and  be- 
come, though  they  are  fictitious,  as 
real  as  if  we  all  of  us  had  actually 
seen  and  conversed  with  them. 
Shakespeare  not  only  prevents  the 
avatar  of  a  new  Shakespeare,  but 
his  genius  is  of  so  lofty  a  nature 
that  to  procure  the  proper  repre- 
sentation of  his  masterpieces  on 
the  stage,  an  actor,  and  in  some  of 
them  an  actress,  of  a  genius  little 
inferior  to  his  own  is  required  to 
do  them  justice,  and  present  them 
properly  to  the  public.  In  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  Shakespeare's 
death  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dis- 
inter the  names  of  twenty  Shakes- 
pearian actors,  who  rendered  them- 
selves in  all  respects  the  worthy 
representatives  of  Hamlet,  Komeo, 
Othello,  Macbeth,  King  John, 
Richard  II,  Richard  III.  Henry 
V. ,  Henry  VI. ,  Wolsey,  Shylock,  and 
Lear ;  or  of  as  many  actresses  who 
satisfied  the  public  in  their  imper- 
sonations of  Ophelia,  Desdemona, 
Lady  Macbeth,  Miranda,  Her- 
mione,  Portia,  Rosalind,  Cleo- 
patra, Queen  Catherine,  Cordelia, 
Juliet,  and  other  stars  in  that 
glorious  galaxy  of  feminine  love- 
liness, grace,  and  sorrow,  which 
we  owe  to  Shakespeare.  For  infe- 
rior plays  there  have  always  been 
actors  and  actresses  to  be  found,  in 
more  than  sufficient  number;  but 
for  Shakespeare's  plays  there  has 
always  been,  and  always  must  be, 
a  dearth  of  adequate  performers. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  help  to  banish  him  from  the 
modern  stage.  Among  other  causes 
may  be  mentioned  the  increasing 
love  of  music  and  of  the  Italian 
opera,  and  of  that  display  of  the 
female  form — no  longer  of  the  legs 
and  bust  merely,  as  in  the  olden 
times,  but  of  the  shape  above  the 
knee — a  display  which  would  have 
shocked  the  modesty  of  the  not 
very  modest  age  of  Charles  II.,  but 
which  does  not  seem  to  shock  any 
one  in  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  though  it  appeals, 
as  Sir  Richard  Steele  said  of  much 


less  meretricious  exhibitions  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne,  to  no  higher 
sensation  than  man  shares  with  the 
lower  animals.  Another  circum- 
stance that  powerfully  restrains 
people  from  visiting  the  theatres, 
either  to  witness  representations  of 
Shakespeare,  or  any  meaner  but 
more  attractive  and  fashionable  per- 
formances, is  the  inconvenient,  un- 
wholesome, and  dangerous  con- 
struction of  every  theatre  in  Great 
Britain.  Cultivated  and  refined 
people,  living  in  luxurious  homes, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  books,  music, 
or  social  intercourse,  do  not  always 
care  to  leave  their  firesides  in  the 
evening,  to  be  cramped  in  a  box  or 
a  stall  at  a  theatre,  to  breathe  a 
vitiated  atmosphere,  and  to  incur 
the  serious  risk  of  catarrh  or  rheu- 
matism when  issuing  from  the 
heated  interior  of  a  crowded  house 
into  the  cold  air  of  the  lobbies,  where 
they  have  to  wait  for  their  car- 
riages, to  say  nothing  of  the  more 
serious  risk  of  fire,  and  the  panic 
that  the  least  alarm  of  such  a  cala- 
mity is  almost  certain  to  cause  in  a 
large  audience.  Last,  and  not  least, 
of  the  causes  that  are  and  have 
long  been  tending  to  relegate  Shake- 
speare to  the  library,  along  with 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  stage  except 
on  rare  occasions,  is  the  low  and 
degenerate  taste  of  the  multitude, 
who  prefer  a  semi-nude  ballet,  or 
what  they  call  a  "  screaming  farce," 
to  the  most  moving  tragedy  or  the 
most  delicate  comedy  that  can  be 
enacted  before  them. 

Some  of  these  causes  came  into 
operation  at  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  continued  to  operate  in 
the  days  of  Steele  and  Addison  to 
those  of  Johnson,  and  were  ex- 
tended and  increased  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century. 
Time  has  not  diminished  their  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  of  the  stage, 
and  at  the  present  moment  their 
combined  pressure  has  all  but 
driven  what  used  to  be  called  the 
legitimate  drama  out  of  existence. 
Fifty,  and  even  forty,  years  ago  there 
was  rather  a  glut  than  a  dearth  of 
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Shakespearian  actors  and  actresses, 
as  the  names  of  Young,  Cooke,  the 
two  Kembles,  Macready,  and  the 
elder  Kean,  and  those  of  Mrs  Sid- 
dons,  Miss  O'Neil,and  Miss  Kemble 
are  sufficient  to  prove ;  and  there 
was  consequently  a  greater  taste 
for  the  legitimate  and  tragic  drama 
than  there  is  now.  Yet  even  in 
those  days,  so  "palmy"  in  the 
memory  of  the  old  playgoers  that 
still  survive  to  talk  over  the  lost 
joys  and  unrenewable  sensations  of 
their  youth,  the  great  actors  who 
not  only  desired  to  gain  the  for- 
tune, but  the  fame  which  some- 
times, but  not  invariably,  leads  to  it, 
had  to  fight  a  hard  battle  with  the 
indifference  of  the  town.  In  the 
year  1813,  the  fortunes  of  Drury 
Lane  and  of  other  patent  theatres 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Shake- 
speare did  not  pay,  although  so 
many  great  performers,  male  and 
female,  were  ready  to  personate 
his  principal  characters  if  oppor- 
tunity afforded.  The  committee 
of  management,  of  which  Mr  Whit- 
bread  the  eminent  brewer  was  the 
chairman,  and  Lord  Byron  the  great 
poet  an  influential  member,  was  at 
a  loss  what  steps  to  take  to  carry 
on  the  business,  or  to  avoid  im- 
pending bankruptcy.  Chance  threw 
a  treasure  in  their  way  of  which 
they  had  never  heard,  and  of  whose 
value  they  were  utterly  unaware 
when  they  took  it  into  their 
keeping,  in  the  shape  of  Edmund 
Kean,  an  obscure  and  needy  actor 
from  the  provinces.  No  part  in  a 
play  was  too  lofty  for  his  ambition, 
or  too  mean  for  his  necessities. 
He  had  married  in  his  nineteenth 
year — was  at  this  time  twenty-four 
— and  had  a  son  of  two  years  old 
in  the  cradle.  For  the  support  of 
himself  and  this  small  family  he 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  hard- 
est and  most  harassing  drudgery  of 
a  theatre.  He  would  sing  a  comic 
song — play  harlequin — dress  him- 
self up  as  a  monkey,  and  climb  a 
pole — or  enact  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  or 
Othello,  with  equal  readiness,  pre- 
ferring the  grandeur  of  the  tragic 
parts  as  most  consistent  with  the 


display  of  a  genius  which  he  at 
least  had  never  doubted,  but  not 
despising  any  kind  of  stage  work 
that  would  bring  in  eighteen  shil- 
lings per  week,  arid  looking  hope- 
fully to  the  future  on  all  those  rare 
occasions  when  fortune  favoured 
him  so  far  as  to  raise  his  weekly 
wage  from  eighteen  shillings  to  five- 
and-twenty.  "  Let  me/7  he  often 
used  to  say  to  his  wife  in  those 
days  of  misery  and  neglect,  "  but 
once  get  upon  the  boards  of  old 
Drury  with  the  footlights  before 
me,  and  I  will  show  them  what  I 
can  do."  His  aspiration  was  un- 
expectedly gratified.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1813  he  obtain- 
ed a  trifling  engagement  from  Mr 
Whitbread,  and  set  off  to  London 
with  his  family  in  a  waggon,  being 
too  poor  to  afford  the  expense  of 
the  stage-coach.  On  the  16th  of 
January  1814  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  in  the  char- 
acter of  Shylock — put  his  whole 
soul  and  energy  into  it — and  at 
once  established  his  position  as  an 
actor  of  great  and  original  genius. 
The  management  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  did  not  immediately  recog- 
nise the  success  he  had  achieved. 
It  had  to  be  tested  in  other  parts 
before  the  terms  of  his  existing 
engagement  could  be  augmented. 
But  Edmund  Kean  knew  his  pow- 
ers. He  felt  that  he  had  touched 
the  great  heart  of  the  people,  and 
had  no  fears  for  the  results.  On 
the  night  of  his  triumph,  the  first 
of  a  long  and  brilliant  series,  he 
went  home  exultant  to  his  wife, 
removed  the  sleeping  child  from 
the  cradle,  kissed  it,  and  said, 
"Now,  Mary,  you  shall  ride  in 
your  carriage,  and  Charles  shall  go 
to  Eton."  Mary  did  ride  in  her 
carriage — Charles  did  go  to  Eton ; 
but  what  the  happy  husband  by  no 
means  anticipated,  the  son  also  be- 
came an  actor — in  some  respects  as 
great  as,  and  in  many  others  much 
greater  than,  his  father. 

The  success  of  Edmund  Kean, 
though  decided  and  unmistakable 
as  far  as  regards  the  opinion  of  the 
critics  and  all  intelligent  playgoers, 
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was  not  so  fully  appreciated  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  public,  who  then 
as  now  cared  but  little  for  Shake- 
speare's plays,  unless  when  extra- 
neous circumstances  forced  them 
upon  the  stage.  The  Drury  Lane 
committee,  led  by  the  sagacious  man 
of  business  who  was  its  chairman, 
doubted  whether  the  new  actor  was 
so  great  a  man  as  he  thought  himself 
— whether  his  success  would  be  dur- 
able— and,  above  all,  whether  it  were 
worth  while  to  re-engage  him  on 
liberal  terms.  But  Lord  Byron  was 
also  a  man  of  business,  and  none 
the  less  so  because  he  was  also  a 
man  of  genius  ;  and  with  the  poetic 
insight  which  can  read  men's  souls 
as  clearly  as  it  can  read  the  book 
of  nature,  discovered  in  Kean  a 
genius  as  mighty  as  his  own,  though 
it  assumed  another  form  of  expres- 
sion, and  prevailed  upon  the  com- 
mittee to  retain  him,  make  the 
most  of  him,  and  trumpet  abroad 
his  growing  fame  by  all  the  means 
at  their  disposal.  The  men  of 
business,  much  to  the  profit  of 
their  business,  listened  to  the 
counsels  of  the  poet,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  six  months  the  all 
but  empty  treasury  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  was  replenished  with  the 
handsome  sum  of  .£20,000,  after 
the  payment  of  all  expenses,  and 
that  Edmund  Kean  took  rank 
thenceforth,  by  general  though  not 
quite  unanimous  consent,  as  the 
greatest  theatrical  genius  which  the 
century  had  produced.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  proprietors, 
held  at  the  close  of  the  season,  Mr 
Whitbread  made  the  unusual  but 
very  gratifying  declaration  that  a 
dividend  of  five  per  cent  on  the 
capital  was  payable  to  the  share- 
holders ;  and  took  occasion  to  im- 
press upon  their  minds  the  fact, 
which  was  doubtless  well  known  to 
them,  that  the  result  was  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  new 
actor,  whose  services  they  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure.  He 
said — 

"The  extraordinary  powers  of  this 
eminent  actor  had,  as  well  might  be  im- 
agined, drawn  forth  the  criticisms  of  all 


theatrical  amateurs  and  judges ;  and 
though  there  might  be  some  few  who 
did  not  agree  with  him  in  regarding  Mr 
Kean  as  the  most  shining  actor  that  had 
appeared  in  the  theatrical  hemisphere 
for  many  years,  yet  he  was  happy  to 
find  that  the  general  opinion  concurred 
with  his  own  in  that  respect.  A  com- 
bination of  all  the  qualities  that  were 
essential  to  form  a  complete  actor  was 
found  to  unite  in  one  man  very  rarely 
indeed  ;  and  though  objections  might 
be  set  up  to  the  figure  of  Mr  Keau,  as 
objections  had  at  all  times,  and  in  till 
ages  of  the  world,  been  set  np  to  some 
one  or  other  of  the  qualities  and  propor- 
tions of  every  actor,  yet,  judging  of  him 
in  all  the  great  attributes  of  the  art,  he 
was  one  of  those  prodigies  that  occur 
only  once  or  twice  in  a  century. " 

It  is  not  within  our  purpose  to 
trace  through  all  its  stages  the 
career  of  this  gifted  but  unfortun- 
ate man  of  genius.  We  have  no 
desire  to  revive  old  stories,  none 
the  less  scandalous  for  being  true, 
or  to  point  attention  to  aberrations 
from  the  rightful  path,  which  in- 
ferior men  commit  without  the 
punishment  of  publicity,  but  which 
are  doubly  and  trebly  punished  in 
the  case  of  the  highly-placed  and 
illustrious,  by  a  malevolence  that, 
even  in  telling  the  truth,  cares  less 
for  the  truth  than  for  the  chance 
it  affords  of  pulling  down  the  great 
to  the  level  of  the  small,  and  of 
proving  that  if  the  externals  of 
fortune  and  position  be  removed, 
the  man  of  the  divinest  intellect 
and  genius  is  but  little  if  any  bet- 
ter than  those  whom  Fortune  has 
blessed  with  the  gifts  of  harm- 
less mediocrity  and  comfortable 
stupidity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as 
leading  to  our  proper  subject — 
the  theatrical  career  of  his  son, 
and  the  influence  which  the  lat- 
ter exercised  upon  the  dramatic 
taste  of  his  time — that  Edmund 
Kean  remained,  for  nearly  twenty 
years  after  his  first  appearance  at 
Drury  Lane,  the  idol  of  the  play- 
going  public;  that  he  assumed 
with  success  all  the  great  parts  of 
the  Shakesperian  repertory,  besides 
many  others  of  secondary  note; 
that  the  demands  made  upon  a 
constitution  not  naturally  very 
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strong,  were  so  incessant  and  so 
debilitating  that  recourse  to  arti- 
ficial stimulants  to  keep  up  his  in- 
adequate strength  to  the  point  of 
efficacy    developed    itself    into    a 
necessity ;  that  in  his,  as  in  other 
cases,  these  stimulants  became  the 
more  imperative    the    more    they 
were    supplied,   and   increased   in 
quantity  until  they  caused  greater 
evils  than  those  which  they  were 
intended  to  alleviate  ;  and  that  in 
the  end,  the  finely-adjusted  moral 
balance  of  the  brain  was  put  rudely 
out  of  gear.     The  son  Charles  was 
sent  to  Eton  at  the  proper  age,  was 
properly  and  liberally  cared  for,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship of  schoolfellows  such  as  Mr 
Gladstone,  of  Mr  Spencer  Walpole, 
and  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  many  others  whose  names  live 
honourably  in  the  annals  of  their 
time.     But  while  the  son  was  thus 
preparing  himself  for  a  less  arduous 
and  perhaps  more  brilliant  career 
than    the    stage,    Edmund    Kean 
fell  into   irregular   habits,   desert- 
ed   the  wife    of    his    youth    and 
partner  of  his  early  sorrows,  and 
allowed  his  pecuniary  affairs  to  drift 
into  entanglement  and  insolvency. 
All  the  while,   however,   he   con- 
tinued with  fitful  lightning  bursts 
of  grandeur  and  genius  to  charm 
and  astonish  the  town,  and  main- 
tain his  position   as   the  greatest 
actor  of  his  time.     But  no  gifts  of 
native   genius,   no  acquirement  of 
talent,  can  enable  any  one  to  steer 
his  way  through  the  world  who 
pertinaciously  ignores  the  fact  that 
two  and  two  are  four,  or  that  more 
money  cannot  come  out  of  a  purse 
than  is  put  into  it.     Kean's  affairs 
went  into  irretrievable  ruin.  Knaves 
speculated  upon  his  weakness  and 
forgetfulness  :     and    honest    men 
could  not  always  get  their  own  ; 
and   the  great  actor,  the  paragon 
and  marvel  of  the  sta£e,  notwith- 
standing   the    magnitude    of    his 
earnings,  was  unable   to   continue 
the  allowance  which  he  had  made 
either  to  maintain  his  son  at  Eton, 
or  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
wife  whom  he  had  deserted.     As 


soon  as  the  painful  truth  became 
evident  to  Charles  Kean,  he  resolved 
to  supply  his  father's  place  as  far 
as  the  support  of  his  mother  ex- 
tended, and  in  default  of  any  other 
profession,  to  which  at  his  youthful 
years  he  could  have  devoted  him- 
self with  the  hope  of  immediate 
return  for  his  labour,  to  try  his  for- 
tunes upon  the  stage.    The  impedi- 
ments in  his  career  were  enormous. 
His  father's  celebrity  seemed  to  be 
no  help,  to  him,  but  the  reverse.  He 
was  very  young,  he  had  no  training, 
no  experience,  no  advantages  of  pre- 
sence or  person,  nothing  but  a  stout 
heart,  indomitable   self-reliance,  a 
firm  faith  in  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  and  a  longing  hope  that  the 
filial  piety  of  his  motive,  strength- 
ened no  doubt  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  in  himself  the  perilous 
stuff  of  which  genius  is  compound- 
ed, and  that  the  public  would  dis- 
cover it,  would  remove  all  difficul- 
ties from  his  path.  His  name  proved 
to  be  of  more  value  to  him  than  he 
could  have  anticipated,  for  it  pro- 
cured him  an  interested  patron,  if 
not  a  disinterested  friend,  in  the 
person  of   Mr  Stephen  Price,  the 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  theatre.    A 
misunderstanding   had   arisen   be- 
tween that  gentleman  and  the  elder 
Kean,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
great  tragedian  had  transferred  his 
services  to  the  rival  management  of 
Covent  Garden.     Mr  Price,  think- 
ing that  there  was  commercial  value 
in  the  name  of  Kean,  no  sooner 
heard    of    the    determination    of 
Charles,  and   of    the    pressure   of 
poverty  which  had  driven  him  for 
his  mother's  sake  to  appear  on  the 
stage,  than  he  offered  him  an  en- 
gagement at  a  salary  of  ten  pounds 
a-week,  to  be  continued  for  three 
years,    and  increased    in    case    of 
success.     Such  an  offer  was  not  to 
be  refused ;  and  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber 1827,  being  then  within  three 
months   of   his   seventeenth  year, 
Charles  Kean  made  his  first  appear- 
ance  before   an   audience   on   the 
same  boards  whence  his  father  had, 
fourteen  years  previously,  mounted 
by  one  rapid  stride  the  pinnacle  of 
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theatrical  fame.  The  part  he  chose 
for  his  debut  was  Norval  in  Home's 
not  very  excellent  tragedy  of 
'  Douglas.'  The  hopes  of  the  as- 
pirant were  greater  than  his  fears. 
He  might  offend  his  father,  it  was 
true,  but  he  might  rescue  his  mother 
from  destitution ;  and  if  his  filial 
affection  were  due  to  both  parents, 
it  was  due  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  more  helpless  of  the  two,  whose 
innocence  pleaded  for  her  even 
more  powerfully  than  her  weak- 
ness. His  father's  admirers  con- 
demned the  son's  rashness;  many 
of  his  own  and  his  mother's  friends 
were  apprehensive  of  the  results ; 
but  the  necessity  was  imperious 
and  the  motive  highly  honourable. 
So  with  the  confidence  of  youth,  not 
"  fearing  fate  too  much,"  or  think- 
ing "his  deserts  too  small,"  he  re- 
solved to  obey  the  promptings  both 
of  his  heart  and  his  ambition.  From 
the  account  given  in  *  The  Life  and 
Theatrical  Times  of  Charles  Kean/ 
by  J.  W.  Cole — avowedly  compiled 
under  Mr  Kean's  own  direction — 
it  is  evident  that  the  young  actor 
was  of  opinion  that  he  had  made 
what  in  our  day  is  called  a  succes 
d'estime;  not  a  signal  success,  but 
not  exactly  a  failure. 

"  The  debutant,"  says  Mr  Cole,  "  went 
through  his  part,  at  the  opening,  with 
hesitating  doubt;  lout  as  he  warmed 
into  the  business  of  the  scene,  with 
courage  and  gradually  increasing  anima- 
tion. Some  unprejudiced  judges  (and 
more  than  one  were  present  who  took 
an  interest  in  his  fate)  could  detect, 
even  through  all  the  rawness  of  an  un- 
formed style,  and  the  embarrassment  of 
a  novel  situation,  the  germs  of  latent 
ability,  and  the  promise  of  future  excel- 
lence. The  audience  received  him 
throughout  with  indulgence,  encouraged 
him  by  frequent  approbation,  and  called 
for  him  when  the  tragedy  concluded.  It 
was  success  certainly,  but  not  decided  suc- 
cess. Charles  Kean  felt  that  although 
he  had  passed  his  examination  with  toler- 
able credit,  he  had  neither  carried  away 
'high  honours'  nor  achieved  what  in  the- 
atrical parlance  is  termed  '  a  hit.'" 

But  if  he  had  partially  pleased  the 
public,  had  he  partially  or  in  any 
way  pleased  the  professional  critics 
— the  men  who  had,  or  thought  they 


had,  the  power  of  writing  up  the- 
atrical reputations,  or  writing  them 
down  1  Mr  Cole,  or  Mr  Kean  him- 
self narrating  the  critical  verdict 
through  another's  pen,  more  than 
thirty  years  afterwards,  declares  it 
to  have  been  unanimously  hostile. 

"On  the  following  morning,"  says 
the  biographer,  "  Charles  ruslied  with 
feverish  anxiety  to  the  papers,  and, 
without  pausing,  read  them  to  his  mo- 
ther. His  fate  and  hers,  their  future 
subsistence,  the  hope  that  sustained 
them,  the  bread  they  were  eating,  the 
roof  that  covered  them—  all  lay  in  the 
balance,  and  all  depended  on  the  dictum 
of  the  all-powerful  press  !  It  was  un- 
animous in  condemnation.  Not  simple 
disapproval  or  qualified  censure,  but 
sentence  of  utter  incapacity — stern,  bit- 
ter, crushing,  and  conclusive.  There 
was  no  modified  praise,  no  exceptional 
encouragement,  no  admission  of  unde- 
veloped faculties,  no  allowance  for  youth 
and  inexperience.  The  crude  effort  of  a 
schoolboy  was  dealt  with  as  the  mature 
study  of  a  practised  man.  The  papers 
gave  no  quarter,  but  went  in  unani- 
mously to  burn,  sink,  and  destroy — an 
overwhelming  fleet  against  a  little  light- 
armed  gunboat.  The  hearts  of  both 
mother  and  son  were  struck  with  dis- 
may ;  they  wept  in  concert ;  and  Charles 
Kean's  first  impulse  was  to  abandon  the 
stage  in  despair.  He  hastened  to  Mr 
Price  and  proposed  to  cancel  the  engage- 
ment, but  this  the  manager  consider- 
ately declined,  and  urged  him  to  per- 
severe." 

"  Never  say  die"  is  a  good  though 
a  vulgar  maxim.  Charles  Kean  made 
it  the  guiding  principle  of  his  life. 
Like  Byron,  when  stung  to  the  quick 
by  the  virulent  criticism  of  the 
'Edinburgh  Review,'  he  became  de- 
fiant, and  resolved  to  show  his  assail- 
ants that  he  was  not  to  be  crushed, 
or  even  greatly  discouraged,  and 
that,  if  not  then,  he  would  at  some 
later  day  chain  public  opinion  to 
his  chariot-wheels,  and  ride  in  tri- 
umph through  the  multitude.  It 
was  a  great  aspiration  and  a  mighty 
struggle,  bn't  he  was  of  tough  fibre, 
not  perhaps  of  body,  but  of  soul ; 
and  his  dauntless  spirit,  like  that 
of  his  father,  though  not  kept  up 
to  the  enthusiastic  pitch  by  gross 
and  carnal  stimulants,  but  by  the 
electricity  of  a  strong  mind  that 
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despised  physical  difficulties  and  ob- 
structions, bore  him  safely  through 
many  bitter  trials.  He  performed 
several  times  during  the  season  of 
1827-28,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
assume  any  of  the  great  characters 
in  Shakespeare,  judging  wisely 
that  much  hard  work  and  hard 
study  had  to  be  undergone  before 
he  could  prudently  run  the  risk  of 
failure  in  any  attempt  so  ambitious. 
Mr  Price  seems  to  have  believed  in 
him,  and  to  have  stood  his  friend 
when  friendship  in  such  a  quarter 
was  peculiarly  valuable,  and,  with- 
out removing  him  from  the  Drury 
Lane  company,  recommended  him 
to  play  in  the  provinces  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  close  of  one 
London  theatrical  season  and  the 
commencement  of  the  next.  The 
provincial  press  was  not  so  difficult 
to  please  as  that  of  the  metropolis, 
and,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  little 
of  that  praise  of  which  most  actors 
are  immoderately  fond,  and  the 
love  of  which,  Hughes,  in  No.  467 
of  the  '  Spectator/  declares  to  be 
"  a  passion  deeply  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  every  extraordinary  per- 
son/' the  young  actor  made  a  more 
rapid  progress  in  his  art  than  he 
might  perhaps  have  made  under 
the  influence  of  the  cold  and 
bitter  east  wind  of  London  crit- 
icism. Say  what  we  will,  a  little 
of  the  sunshine  of  commendation 
is  as  useful  to  the  expansion  of 
talent  as  the  real  sunshine  is  to 
the  unfolding  of  the  flowers,  and 
to  some  natures  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. To  be  well  spoken  of  is 
more  necessary  to  the  actor  than  to 
any  other  professional  person  who 
earns  his  bread  by  the  favour  of 
the  public.  To  be  ill  spoken  of, 
especially  if  a  malicious  animus 
be  apparent,  is  endurable,  but 
not  to  be  spoken  of  at  all  is 
to  be  insignificant;  and  to  be  in- 
significant is  to  be  on  the  highroad 
to  nonentity.  Charles  Kean  was 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  praise  or 
blame;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
praises  began  to  shower  upon  him 
that  he  became  thoroughly  satisfied 
in  his  own  mind  that,  after  all  his 


efforts,  he  had  not  mistaken  his 
vocation.  Performing  at  Glasgow 
in  1828,  while  his  father  was  rusti- 
cating in  a  favourite  cottage  which 
he  had  built  for  himself  near  Rothe- 
say  in  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Bute, 
he  sought  for  a  reconciliation  with 
him ;  and  found  not  reconciliation 
alone,  but  encouragement  to  per- 
severe in  the  dramatic  career — en- 
couragement which,  coming  not 
alone  from  a  father,  but  from  the 
first  actor  of  the  day,  and  given,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  with  all  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  fullest  conviction, 
made  amends  for  much  previous 
disparagement  which  he  had  suf- 
fered at  the  tongues  and  pens  of 
men,  who  had  a  theory  that  genius 
was  never  hereditary,  and  that  the 
son  of  a  great  actor  could  never  be 
half  so  great  as  his  father.  The 
elder  Kean  on  this  occasion  con- 
sented to  appear  at  the  Glasgow 
theatre  for  his  son's  benefit.  The 
play  chosen  was  Howard  Payne's 
tragedy  of  '  Brutus/  in  which  Mr 
Kean  took  the  part  of  Brutus,  and 
Mr  Charles  Kean  that  of  Titus. 
The  house  was  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  the  receipts  amounted  to  nearly 
^£300 ;  results  that  flattered  the  van- 
ity of  the  father,  and  helped  to  re- 
plenish the  pockets  of  the  son.  Mr 
Cole  relates  that  "  the  strong  inte- 
rest of  the  play,  combined  with  the 
natural  acting  of  the  father  and  son, 
completely  subdued  the  audience. 
They  sat  suffused  in  tears  during  the 
last  pathetic  interview,until  Brutus, 
overpowered  by  his  emotions,  falls 
on  the  neck  of  Titus,  exclaiming  in 
a  burst  of  agony,  'Embrace  thy 
wretched  father  ! ;  when  they  broke 
forth  into  loud  and  prolonged  peals 
of  approbation.  Edmund  Kean 
then  whispered  in  his  son's  ear, 
'  Charlie,  we  are  doing  the  trick  ! ' ' 

It  has  been   said  by  a  modern 
poet  that — 

"  The  clown  in  the   ring  who  grins  and 

tumbles, 
Till  the  joyous  crowd  all  shout  and 

start, 
May  be  sick  and  fainting  beneath  his 

painting, 

And  wring  his  jests  from  a  breaking 
heart." 
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This  little  incident,  and  genuine 
touch  of  nature  —  of  a  "cannie- 
ness  "  that,  had  it  been  exhibited  by 
a  Scotchman,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered extremely  national — shows 
the  reverse  of  the  picture,  and  that 
in  the  very  whirl  and  tempest  of 
tragic  passion,  in  real  life  or  on  the 
stage,  the  comic,  and  even  the  gro- 
tesque, may  intermingle.  Shake- 
speare thoroughly  understood  hu- 
man nature  when  he  introduced 
comedy  into  tragedy,  and  made 
the  gravedigger  sport  with  the 
horrors  of  the  grave,  and  pat  the 
skull  of  the  dead  Yorick  as  if  he 
were  still  a  living  man  and  a  boon 
companion.  Great  wit,  as  an  older 
bard  informs  us,  is  nearly  allied  to 
madness;  and  all  experience  shows 
that  the  boundaries  between  tears 
and  laughter,  the  tragic  and  the 
ludicrous,  are  hard  either  to  be  de- 
nned or  discovered. 

For  the  next  two  years  father 
and  son  were  occasionally  seen 
performing  in  the  same  theatre 
in  the  same  pieces,  and  the 
younger  man  was  emboldened  to 
appear  in  such  great  Shakespear- 
ian characters  as  Romeo,  Hamlet, 
and  others  for  which  his  youth- 
ful appearance  more  peculiarly 
fitted  him.  His  first  appearance  as 
Romeo  at  Drury  Lane,  in  December 
1828,  though  it  appeared  to  satisfy 
Mr  Price,  the  manager,  did  not 
please  the  professional  critics  of  the 
morning  press.  The  London  sea- 
son of  this  year  did  nothing  for  his 
fame  and  little  for  his  fortune,  but 
was  otherwise  remarkable  in  his 
personal  history,  as  in  the  perform- 
ance of  *  Lovers'  Vows'  on  boxing 
night,  the  lady  who  played  the 
part  of  the  heroine,  and  whom  on 
that  occasion  he  met  for  the  first 
time  on  the  stage,  was  no  other 
than  the  gifted  and  beautiful  Ellen 
Tree,  destined  in  after  years  to 
share  his  name  and  his  fortunes, 
and  to  be  the  aid,  the  comfort,  the 
joy,  and  the  recompense  of  his  life. 

His  ascent  on  the  ladder  of  fame 
was  slow  and  painful ;  so  slow 
sometimes  as  to  appear  to  be  no 
ascent  at  all,  and  in  the  moments 


of  discouragement  to  look  like  re- 
trogression. But  he  was  not  of  a 
nature  either  to  despond  or  to  be 
inactive;  and  thinking  to  snatch  the 
prize  of  success  from  the  verdict  of 
the  kindred  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  look  upon  Shakespeare 
to  be  as  much  the  inheritance  of 
America  as  of  England,  he  resolved 
to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  New 
World.  He  appeared  at  New  York 
in  September  1830,  before  he  had 
completed  his  twentieth  year.  He 
chose  the  arduous  character  of 
Richard  III.,  not  daunted  by  the 
fact  that  the  elder  Kean  had  twice 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  that  his 
magnificent  acting  in  this  very  part 
was  well  remembered  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and 
that  he  might,  and  probably  would, 
be  subjected  to  invidious  compari- 
sons at  the  hands  of  hostile  critics. 
But  "fortune  favours  the  bold." 
His  Richard  was  cordially  received 
and  constantly  repeated ;  and  he 
successively  appeared  as  Hamlet, 
Romeo,  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  and 
Sir  Giles  Overreach,  with  the  same 
satisfactory  results — the  praise  for 
which  he  hungered  and  thirsted,  and 
the  more  solid  returns  in  money, 
for  which,  perhaps,  he  did  not  care 
so  much.  How  forlorn  he  felt  when 
he  first  went  to  America,  and  how 
gratified  and  elated  he  was  by  the 
applauses  he  received,  he  told  the 
people  of  his  native  town  of  Water- 
ford  .at  a  public  dinner  some  years 
later. 

"  Thrown,"  he  said,  "before  the  pub- 
lic by  untoward  circumstances,  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen  and  a  half,  encom- 
passed by  many  difficulties,  friendless, 
and  untutored,  the  efforts  of  my  boy- 
hood were  criticised  in  so  severe  and 
spirit-crushing  a  strain,  as  almost  to  un- 
nerve my  energies,  and  drive  me  despair- 
ingly from  the  stage.  The  indulgence 
usually  extended  to  novices  was  denied 
to  me.  I  was  not  permitted  to  cherish 
the  hope  that  time  and  study  could  ever 
enable  me  to  correct  the  faults  of  my 
youthful  inexperience.  The  very  resem- 
blance I  bore  to  my  late  father  was 
urged  against  me  as  an  offence,  and  con- 
demned as  being '  strange  and  unnatural.' 
Sick  at  heart,  I  left  my  home,  and  sought 
the  shores  of  America.  To  the  generous 
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inhabitants  of  that  far  land  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  the  first  ray  of  success  that  illu- 
mined my  clouded  career." 

Charles  Kean  remained  in  the 
United  States  for  two  years  and  a 
half,  and  on  his  return  in  February 
1833,  a  stronger  man  and  a  better 
actor  than  when  he  left,  he  was 
engaged  by  Mr  Laporte,  the  mana- 
ger and  lessee  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  at  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds 
per  week.  He  did  not,  however, 
in  theatrical  parlance,  "draw"  as 
he  had  "  drawn  "  in  America.  His 
welcome  back  to  the  London  stage 
was  neither  enthusiastic  nor  chill- 
ing. The  critics  respected  his 
perseverance,  and  admitted  his 
talents,  but  were  not  prepared  to 
recognise  his  genius  ;  for  his  father 
still  lived,  and,  in  critical  opinion, 
there  was  not  room  for  two  Keans 
in  one  hemisphere.  The  fortunes 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  under  Mr 
Laporte  were  not  very  nourishing. 
But  the  manager,  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  a  novelty  or  a  sensation  to 
catch  the  fleeting  favour  of  the  pub- 
lic, bethought  himself  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  father  and  son  in  the 
same  tragedy  for  the  first  time  in 
London  might  attract  the  crowd. 
He  therefore  made  overtures  to 
Edmund  Kean,  which  were  at  once 
accepted.  The  play  chosen  was 
'  Othello ' — to  Edmund  Kean  being 
assigned  the  part  of  Othello,  to 
Charles  Kean  that  of  lago,  and  to 
Miss  Ellen  Tree  that  of  Desdemona 
— a  strong  cast,  but  for  the  circum- 
stance that  Edmund  Kean  was  un- 
equal to  the  task,  and  that  reckless 
dissipation  and  excess  had  done 
their  work  on  a  frame  that  was  never 
very  powerful.  "  The  powers  of  the 
elder  Kean,"  says  Mr  Cole,  "had 
long  been  on  the  decline,  and  it  was 
now  painful  to  behold  the  poor 
remains  of  the  once  great  delineator 
of  Shakespeare's  noblest  characters. 
He  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow 
and  wreck  of  what  he  had  formerly 
been.  There  was  still  the  occasion- 
al flash  which,  as  usual,  electrified 
the  audience  ;  but  the  effect  was 
momentary ;  the  piercing  brilliancy 
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of  the  eye,  the  varying  expression, 
the  epigrammatic  distinctness,  the 
sustained  passion,  were  gone  for 
ever."  When  Charles  Kean  arrived 
at  the  theatre  on  this  memorable 
night,  March  25,  1833,  he  was  told 
that  his  father  desired  particularly 
to  see  him.  He  found  him  in  his 
dressing-room  shivering  with  cold, 
and  excessively  weak  and  de- 
spondent. "  I  am  very  ill,"  he 
said,  "  and  afraid  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  act."  He  had  been 
in  similar  conditions  before,  and 
stimulants  of  brandy  -  and  -  water 
had  given  him  temporary  strength. 
These  were  again  resorted  to,  and 
he  appeared  in  his  part,  acting  with 
something  like  the  old  fire,  until  he 
came  to  the  mournful  and  memor- 
able passage — in  his  case  a  prophetic 
one — though  he  little  knew  within 
how  few  moments  the  prophecy 
was  to  be  fulfilled — 

<{  Oh  !  now  for  ever 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind— farewell  con- 
tent- 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big 

wars 
That  make  ambition  virtue." 

He  recited  these  and  the  succeed- 
ing lines  until  the  climax,  "  Fare- 
well !  Othello's  occupation's  gone," 
with  all  the  impressive  pathos  of 
his  best  days,  and  was  greeted  with 
rounds  of  enthusiastic  applause. 
But  his  fast-fading  powers  were 
exhausted  in  the  effort,  and  in 
the  passionate  address  to  lago, 
"Villain !  be  sure,"  &c.,  his  strength 
finally  failed  him,  his  head  fell  on 
his  son's  shoulder,  and  he  whis- 
pered faintly  in  his  ear,  "  I  am 
dying ;  speak  to  them  for  me."  He 
was  led  off  the  stage  by  his  son,  and 
Mr  Payne,  who,  having  a  part  to 
play  in  the  tragedy,  was  waiting  at 
the  side.  Help  was  at  hand,  but 
was  unavailing  except  to  prolong  a 
shattered  existence  for  a  few  un- 
happy weeks.  He  never  again 
appeared  on  the  stage  ;  but  after 
remaining  a  week  at  the  Wrekin 
Tavern,  closely  adjoining  the 
theatre,  until  he  should  regain  as 
much  strength  as  would  justify 
his  removal  to  his  house  at  Bich- 
2l 
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mond,  he  was  taken  home,  where  he 
died  on  the  15th  of  May.  Charles 
Kean,  assiduous  in  his  filial  atten- 
tions, took  the  first  opportunity 
when  his  father's  intellects  shone 
clear  and  unclouded  through  the 
weakness  and  wreck  of  his  body,  to 
suggest  a  reconciliation  with  his 
wife.  The  dying  man,  whose  own 
thought  spoke  in  his  son's  voice, 
wrote  a  short,  penitential,  and 
humble  letter,  which  immediately 
brought  the  afflicted  lady  to  his 
bedside.  He  received  her  bless- 
ing and  forgiveness,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  Charles  Kean  was 
left  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  for 
himself  and  for  his  mother,  with 
no  inheritance  but  his  name,  and 
nothing  to  support  them  both  but 
the  earnings  of  his  profession.  The 
elder  Kean's  pecuniary  affairs  were 
found  to  be  so  hopelessly  involved 
that  everything  he  left,  even  his 
books  and  wardrobe,  had  to  be  sold 
to  pay  his  creditors.  Dark  indeed 
was  his  eclipse,  and  sad,  though  in- 
structive, the  fate  of  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest, 
dramatic  genius  that  ever  appeared 
on  the  English  stage. 

For  nine  years  after  the  death 
of  his  father  Charles  Kean  steadily, 
conscientiously,  and  ardently  la- 
boured in  his  vocation,  not  always 
cordially  received  in  London,  but 
always  cordially  received  in  the 
provinces.  He  perfected  himself  in 
his  art,  "  bating  no  jot  of  heart  or 
hope,"  whoever  might  thwart  his 
progress  or  deny  his  talents.  By 
the  year  1838  he  had  achieved, 
under  an  immensity  of  difficulties, 
a  reputation  so  solid  that  Mr  Bunn, 
lessee  of  Drury  Lane,  thought  him- 
self justified  in  offering  him  an  en- 
gagement for  twenty  nights  at  .£50 
per  night.  Mr  Kean  accepted  the 
terms.  They  were  found  so  satis- 
factory by  Mr  Bunn  that  the  en- 
gagement was  extended  to  forty- 
three  nights.  The  first  part  he 
played  under  this  agreement  was 
that  of  Hamlet — always  a  favourite 
with  ambitious  performers,  and  to 
succeed  in  which  confers  the  first 
rank  iu  the  profession.  He  had 


made  what  might  be  called  a  series 
of  false  starts  in  his  extreme  youth. 
This  time,  in  his  growing  maturity, 
the  start  was  real,  and  he  won  the 
race.  There  was  no  mistake  about 
the  genuineness  of  the  success.  The 
audience  of  the  night  and  the  critics 
of  the  morning  agreed  in  their  fa- 
vourable verdict ;  and  from  that 
time — though  he  had  many  oppo- 
nents and  detractors,  as  all  eminent 
actors  have  had  in  all  times,  and 
must  continue  to  have  in  the 
future  unless  human  nature  shall 
in  the  new  time  be  wholly  revolu- 
tionised by  the  elimination  of  envy 
and  jealousy  from  the  list  of  human 
passions — his  position  on  the  Lon- 
don boards  was  established  too 
firmly  to  be  shaken.  During  this 
his  first  important  season  in  the 
metropolis,  he  assumed  only  two 
other  parts  besides  that  of  Ham- 
let —  both  ambitious  ones,  in 
which  his  father  had  excelled, 
and  of  which  the  vivid  remem- 
brance still  dwelt  in  the  minds  of 
the  theatrical  public  —  those  of 
Richard  III.  and  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach. He  had  attempted  them 
in  America,  and  did  not  fail.  He 
attempted  them  in  London,  and 
succeeded.  During  the  next  three 
years  he  not  only  visited  the 
United  States  for  the  second  time, 
but  performed  for  two  seasons  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  made 
a  tour  of  the  provinces,  working 
hard  in  winning  his  way,  and  vin- 
dicating his  right  to  wear  his 
father's  mantle.  In  January  1842, 
while  performing  in  Dublin  along 
with  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  who  had 
long  been  the  light  and  guiding 
star  of  his  heart,  the  greatest  and 
happiest  event  of  his  life  was  con- 
summated by  his  marriage  with 
one  who  was  as  eminent  for  her 
genius  as  an  actress  as  for  her 
graces  and  virtues  as  a  lady.  Such 
a  union  was  as  appropriate  as  it 
was  auspicious.  In  winning  the 
heart  and  hand  of  Ellen  Tree, 
Charles  Kean  won  not  only  a  ten- 
der wife,  but  a  sagacious  friend, 
and  an  invaluable  partner  and  as- 
sistant in  his  profession. 
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Three  months  after  their  marriage 
they  accepted  a  joint-engagement 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  which 
extended  over  a  period  of  fifty- 
three  nights,  and  in  which  they 
performed  the  leading  parts  in  *  As 
You  Like  It,'  « The  Gamester,'  and 
'  The  Lady  of  Lyons/  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Mr  Kean's  services 
were  transferred  to  Drury  Lane, 
under  the  management  of  his  old 
ally  and  supporter  Mr  Bunn.  Here 
he  continued  to  satisfy  the  manager 
and  the  public,  but  only  partially 
to  satisfy  the  press,  and  to  perpetu- 
ate a  succes  d'estime  which  was  by 
no  means  enough  to  satisfy  him- 
self, but  which  nevertheless  had  in 
no  degree  whatever  the  effect  of 
damping  the  courage,  or  weaken- 
ing the  all-sustaining  self-reliance 
which  were  the  main  supports  of 
his  life  and  character.  He  lost  no 
ground,  even  if  he  did  not  triumph 
so  signally  as  he  wished.  Mrs  Kean 
had  been  once  before  in  America, 
and  desired  to  revisit  the  scenes  of 
her  early  success  in  a  foreign  land ; 
and  Mr  Kean,  yielding,  if  the  word 
can  be  fairly  applied  to  wishes  that 
did  not  run  counter  to  his  own, 
resolved  to  pay  his  third  visit  to 
the  United  States,  with  the  added 
and  powerful  attraction  of  his 
wife's  assistance.  Renouncing  sev- 
eral lucrative  offers  made  them 
in  London  and  the  provinces, 
they  embarked  for  New  York  in 
August  1845,  taking  with  them 
a  new  play  entitled  '  The  Wife's 
Secret,'  written  by  Mr  Lovell,  the 
author  of  the  '  Provost  of  Bruges/ 
expressly  to  fit  the  peculiar  genius 
of  the  husband  and  wife.  In  this 
play,  and  in  the  usiial  round  of 
Shakespearian  characters,  they  con- 
tinued to  perform  in  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  Union — with  satisfac- 
tory results  to  their  exchequer,  and 
with  added  lustre  to  their  fame — 
until  the  summer  of  1847,  when 
they  returned  to  England  and  ful- 
filled the  various  provincial  en- 
gagements which  they  had  post- 
poned, but  not  abandoned,  before 
their  departure.  They  were  again 
before  the  London  public  in  1849, 


when  Mr  Kean's  only  great  rival, 
Mr  Macready,  was  preparing  to 
retire  from  a  profession  which  he 
had  so  long  adorned.  Mr  Mac- 
ready's  friends  and  admirers 
thought  he  had  left  no  suc- 
cessor. Mr  Macready  himself 
did  not  think  so ;  and  although 
he  seems  to  have  leaned  to  the 
opinion  that  Mr  Phelps,  and  not 
Mr  Charles  Kean,  was  destined 
for  a  few  years  longer  to  keep  up 
the  vestal  flame  of  Shakespearian 
purity  in  the  temple  of  the  drama, 
Mr  Kean  was  a  silent  dissenter 
from  the  verdict  of  his  great  con- 
temporary, and  resolved  to  bide 
his  time  and  fight  his  way  to  that 
chief  place,  which  his  soul  covet- 
ed. In  this  year,  or  the  close 
of  1848,  he  was  selected,  without 
application  on  his  part,  to  conduct 
the  Christmas  theatricals  at  Wind- 
sor Castle,  adopted  by  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Consort  with  the 
double  object  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  British  drama  and 
gratifying  their  own  personal  tastes 
and  predilections,  without  subject- 
ing the  Court  to  the  ordeal  and 
the  labour  of  State  appearances  at 
the  theatres  of  London.  For  ten 
years  Mr  Kean  filled  this  arduous 
and  in  some  respects  invidious, 
position,  receiving  at  the  close  of 
the  first  season,  from  her  Majesty, 
a  diamond  ring  in  token  of  her 
recognition  of  his  services.  In 
August  1850,  Mr  Kean,  in  part- 
nership with  Mr  Keeley,  entered  on 
a  new  phase  of  his  career,  and  add- 
ed the  perils  of  management  to 
the  toils  of  theatrical  perform- 
ance, by  taking  a  lease  for  two 
years  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  in 
Oxford  Street.  In  1851  Mr  Kee- 
ley retired  from  the  management, 
and  Mr  Kean  became  sole  lessee. 
At  last  he  was  in  his  proper  ele- 
ment, and  in  possession  of  the 
means,  the  opportunity,  arid  the 
courage  to  make  that  grand  ex- 
periment on  the  public  taste  which 
he  had  long  desired,  and  to  dis- 
cover whether  it  were  possible  to 
attract  to  the  theatre  large  masses 
of  the  people  by  representations  of 
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the  noblest  tragedies  and  the  finest 
comedies  in  our  language — to  re- 
vive, in  fact,  the  legitimate  drama, 
which   seemed  to   be   fast   fading 
away  in  the  freezing  atmosphere  of 
public  neglect.     Mr  Macready  had 
made  a  gallant  attempt  in  the  same 
direction    some    years    previously. 
He  wrote  to  Mr  Kean  in  1837,  noti- 
fying him  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
taken  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and 
embarked  in  a  hazardous  enterprise, 
congenial  neither  to  his  habits  nor 
his  disposition,  "  with  a  view  of 
retrieving    in    some    measure    the 
character    of    our    declining    art." 
How  nobly  Mr  Macready  upheld 
the  dignity  of  the  stage  during  his 
management  of  Covent  Garden,  is  a 
fact  that  has  passed  into  dramatic 
history.      But  his   efforts,  though 
great,  were  but  partially  successful, 
arid  had  not  the  effect  upon  the 
public  mind  which  Mr  Kean,  by 
greater  labour,  by  more  refined  taste 
in  matters  extraneous  to  his  posi- 
tion as  an  actor,  by  more  indomit- 
able perseverance,  and  by  a  more 
lavish  expenditure  of  money,  was 
enabled  to  accomplish.     All  that 
art,  all  that  skill,  all  that  learn- 
ing,  all    that    gold  could    do    to 
place  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of 
Shakespeare  upon  the  stage  in  a 
more  gorgeous  form  than  had  ever 
before  been  attempted,  or  had  ever 
before  been  dreamed  of  as  either 
possible  or  desirable  by  Mr  Mac- 
ready    or  any  other  manager,  was 
done  by  Mr  Kean  during  the  years 
from  1852  to  1859.     For  the  first 
year,  and  for  a  long  time  subse- 
quently, he  did  not  receive  from 
the  professional  critics  all  the  sup- 
port which  he  had  a  right  to  expect, 
and  which  will  in  all  probability 
never  be  given  to  any  manager  who 
prefers  old  plays  to  new  ones,  as 
long  as  the  two  trades  or  profes- 
sions of  critic  for  the  newspapers, 
and  writer  or  adapter  of  farces  or 
burlettas,    original    or    from    the 
French,  continue  to  be  united  in 
the  same  person.    This  point,  which 
is  one  of  real  importance  in  the 
interests  of  the  dramatic  art,  is  one 
which  would  occupy  too  much  of 


our  space  to  discuss  at  full  length, 
but  which  cannot  be  justly  omitted 
in  any  sketch,  however  short,  of 
the  life  and  labours  of  so  great 
an  actor  and  so  skilful  and  en- 
terprising a  manager  as  Mr  Kean. 
"  Go  and  see  *  King  John '  at  the 
Princess's,"  said  the  writer  of  this 
article  in  1852  to  a  critic  and 
dramatic  author,  whom  he  met 
in  Pall  Mall.  "I  have  seen  it," 
replied  the  critic,  "not  because  I 
had  any  desire  to  see  it,  but  be- 
cause professional  duty  compelled 
me.  I  do  not  like  such  waste  of 
money  on  stage  upholstery  and 
gewgaws  of  decoration.  Only  fancy ! 
Kean  has  spent  no  less  than  £3000 
in  getting  up  *  King  John,'  while 
he  could  have  purchased  five  new 
and  original  tragedies  at  £600  each 
for  the  money,  and  made  five  living 
men  his  friends!"  The  incident 
was  repeated  to  Mr  Kean,  though 
the  name  of  the  critic  was  with- 
held. "  Ah,"  he  replied,  with  a 
chuckle  of  delight,  "the  name  is 
not  necessary.  /  know  it.  Shake- 
speare is  good  enough  for  me. 
Everybody  knows  him — nobody 
dares  depreciate  him.  He  does 
not  write  critiques  in  the  morning 
papers;  he  is  not  jealous  of  every- 
body ;  he  does  not  come  and  bully 
the  actors  at  rehearsal ;  and  he 
never  asks  for  any  money.  Shake- 
speare for  ever!" 

The  plays  which  Mr  Kean  pro- 
duced during  his  management  at 
the  Princess's,  and  in  which  he  and 
Mrs  Kean  performed  the  principal 
parts — aided  by  a  company  singu- 
larly cohesive  and  homogeneous, 
and  united  in  support  of  the  manage- 
ment and  of  one  another  (a  result 
due  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  to 
the  tact,  delicacy,  and  kindly  feel- 
ing of  Mrs  Kean,  who  took  a  per- 
sonal and  affectionate  interest  in 
any  one  employed  in  the  theatre, 
than  to  Mr  Kean  himself,  though 
in  this  respect  he  always  seconded 
his  wife's  efforts),  were  many,  and 
various  in  style  and  character.  The 
first  was  '  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'  with  which  he  commenc- 
ed his  opening  season  in  February 
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1852.  This  was  speedily  followed  by 
his  first  great  historical  revival,'  King 
John/  and  an  afterpiece  not  quite  so 
gorgeous,  but  highly  popular  and 
successful,  entitled  'The  Corsican 
Brothers/  in  which  Mr  Kean  dis- 
played a  versatility  of  talent  which 
even  his  warmest  admirers  had 
not  anticipated.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded 'Macbeth/  '  Sardanapalus/ 
'Richard  III./  'Faust  and  Mar- 
guerite/ '  King  Henry  VIII.,'  '  The 
Winter's  Tale/  'Louis  XL/  'A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream/  '  King 
Richard  II.,'  '  The  Tempest/  '  King 
Lear/  '  Pizarro/  '  The  Merchant  of 
Venice/  and  'Much  Ado  about 
Nothing.'  Most  of  these  pieces 
"  ran"  for  upwards  of  one  hundred 
nights,  and  attracted  to  the  Prin- 
cess's Theatre  not  only  the  crowd — 
without  whose  presence  theatrical 
speculations  inevitably  end  in  pe- 
cuniary failure — but  all  that  was 
fashionable,  intellectual,  and  ele- 
vated in  London  society.  The 
sneers  about  theatrical  "  uphol- 
stery" grew  stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable on  the  public  ear,  and 
gradually  ceased ;  and  when  Mr 
Kean  retired  from  the  management 
in  I860,  there  was  but  one  feeling 
of  admiration  for  the  exertions  he 
had  made  in  the  best  interests  of 
his  art,  and  of  regret  that  such 
magnificence  of  stage  effect  and 
accessories,  combined  with  such 
excellence  of  acting  in  the  highest 
and  most  difficult  characters  in  all 
the  round  of  the  drama,  were  not 
likely  to  be  witnessed  again  in  this 
generation.  At  a  public  dinner 
given  to  him  at  St  James's  Hall  on 
his  retirement  from  the  Princess's — 
a  dinner  organised  by  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  educated  at  Eton,  and 
most  of  whom  had  been  his  school- 
fellows, including  Mr  Gladstone, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  presided — Mr  Kean,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected,  reviewed  his 
past  career,  and  expatiated  with 
natural  and  manly  pride  on  what 
he  had  done,  and  on  what  he  had 
attempted  during  the  most  busy 
and  successful  period  of  his  life. 
A  testimonial,  in  the  form  of  a 


silver  vase  valued  at  2000  guineas, 
having  been  presented  to  him 
by  Mr  Gladstone  in  the  name 
of  the  committee  and  the  sub- 
scribers, Mr  Kean,  after  express- 
ing in  feeling  terms  his  gratifica- 
tion at  receiving  such  a  mark  of 
esteem  and  approbation,  explained 
the  principles  by  which  he  was 
actuated  in  the  historical  revivals 
which  had  made  his  name  and  his 
management  so  famous. 

"I  may,"  he  said,  "perhaps  be  ex- 
pected, on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  make  some  allusions  to  the  principles 
of  management  I  have  invariably  adopt- 
ed. I  have  always  entertained  the  con- 
viction that,  in  illustrating  the  great 
plays  of  the  greatest  poet  who  ever  wrote 
for  the  advantage  of  men,  historical  ac- 
curacy might  be  so  blended  with  pictorial 
effect,  that  instruction  and  amusement 
would  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  that  the 
more  completely  such  a  system  was  car- 
ried out,  so  much  the  more  valuable  and 
impressive  would  be  the  lesson  combed. 
In  fact,  I  was  anxious  to  make  the  theatre 
a  school  as  well  as  a  recreation  ;  and  the 
reception  given  to  the  plays  thus  submit- 
ted to  your  judgment,  combined  with  the 
unprecedented  number  of  their  repeti- 
tions, bears,  I  think,  conclusive  evidence 
that  my  views  were  not  altogether  erro- 
neous. I  find  it  impossible  to  believe, 
as  some  have  asserted,  that  because  every 
detail  is  studied  with  an  eye  to  truth, 
such  a  plan  can  in  the  most  remote  de- 
gree detract  from  the  beauties  of  the 
poet.  My  admiration  of  Shakespeare 
would  never  have  allowed  me  to  do  that 
which  1  could  possibly  conceive  would 
be  detrimental  to  his  mighty  genius ; 
nor  can  I  suppose  that  this  great  master 
would  have  been  more  highly  esteemed 
had  I  been  less  correct  in  the  accessories 
by  which  I  surrounded  him.  I  would 
venture  to  ask  if,  in  the  play  of  this  even- 
ing, you  have  lost  one  jot  of  the  drama- 
tic interest,  because  in  the  ballroom  at 
York  Place,  and  at  the  Queen's  trial 
at(  Blackfriars,  every  incident  introduced 
is  'closely  adopted  from  the  historical  de- 
scriptions recording  those  very  events 
as  they  actually  occurred  above  three 
hundred  years  ago  ?  I  would  ask,  I  re- 
peat, whether  the  fall  of  Wolsey  has 
been  thereby  rendered  less  effective,  or 
the  death  of  Katharine  less  solemn  and 
pathetic  ?  I  would  also  venture  to  add, 
that  I  do  not  think  you  would  have  been 
more  impressed  with  the  address  of  King 
Henry  V.  to  his  army  at  Agincourt  had 
it  been  delivered  to  a  scanty  few,  incor- 
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rectly  attired,  and  totally  undisciplined, 
instead  of  a  well-trained  mass  of  men, 
representing  the  picture  of  a  real  host, 
clothed  and  accoutred  in  the  exact  cos- 
tume and  weapons  of  the  time." 

The  argument  was  conclusive, 
though  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment had  rendered  it  superfluous 
as  a  vindication.  Yet  successful  as 
it  was,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  as  applied  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  fame  of  the  actor,  it 
was  no  great  success  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view. 

"  Having  said  thus  much,"  continued 
Mr  Kean,  "  I  need  not  deny  that  I  have 
"been  no  gainer  in  a  commercial  sense. 
More  restricted  notions,  and  a  more  par- 
simonious outlay,  might,  perhaps,  have 
led  to  a  very  different  result ;  but  I  could 
not  be  induced  by  such  considerations  to 
check  my  desire  to  do  what  I  considered 
right,  and  what  would,  in  my  opinion, 
advance  the  best  interests  of  my  profes- 
sion.    Whatever  loss  I  have  sustained 
is  amply  recompensed  by  the  favour  you 
have  bestowed  upon  my  efforts.     So  far, 
indeed,  from  regretting  the  past — if  I 
could  recall  the  years  gone  by,  with  re- 
newed  health   and    strength,    I   would 
gladly  undertake  the  same  task  again 
for  a  similar  reward.     I  do  not  now  re- 
tire from  the  direction  of  this  theatre 
through  any  feelings  of  disappointment, 
but  from  the  remembrance  of  the  old 
adage,   '  The  pitcher  goes  often  to  ^the 
well,  but   the   pitcher  at  last  may  be 
broken.'     Mind  and  body  require  rest 
after  such  active  exercise  for  nine  years, 
during  the  best  period  of  my  life,  and  it 
could  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  I 
sank  under  a  continuance  of  the  com- 
bined duties  of  actor  and  manager  of  a 
theatre  where  everything  has  grown  into 
gigantic  proportions.     Indeed,  I  should 
long  since  have  succumbed  had  I  not 
been  sustained  and  seconded  by  the  in- 
domitable energy  and  devoted  affection 
of  my  wife.     You  have  only  seen  her  in 
the  fulfilment  of  her  professional  pur- 
suits, and  are,  therefore,  unable  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  her   assistance   and 
counsel.     She  was  ever  by  my  side  in 
the  hour  of  need,  ready  to  revive  my 
drooping  spirits,  and  to  stimulate  me  to 
fresh  exertion." 

But  Mr  Kean,  in  retiring  from 
the  management  of  the  Princess's, 
had  no  intention  of  abandoning 
the  stage.  His  heart  was  in 


his  profession.  Those  who  knew 
him  most  intimately  thought  it 
probable  that  he  would  "  die  in 
harness"  rather  than  quit  the  stage 
as  long  as  his  bodily  energies  re- 
mained unimpaired  or  the  light  of 
his  intellect  shone  with  its  ancient 
lustre.  At  this  time  he  and  Mrs 
Kean  had  realised  a  handsome  com- 
petence, sufficient  for  themselves 
and  for  their  only  child — a  daughter 
— whom  he  had  named  Mary,  after 
his  mother.  But  there  were  other 
claims,  which,  though  they  might 
not  have  been  imperative  upon 
a  man  of  feelings  less  refined, 
and  sympathies  less  tender,  were  to 
him  sacred.  The  husband  of  his 
wife's  sister,  the  printer  and  part 
proprietor  of  a  London  weekly 
journal  of  considerable  note,  had 
died  in  the  prime  of  his  man- 
hood, when  he  had  the  prospect 
of  prosperity  before  him  had  his 
life  been  spared,  leaving  behind 
him  a  large  family  of  destitute 
children.  It  was  not  for  Charles 
Kean,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  enjoy  the  not  inglorious  ease 
which  he  had  so  laboriously  won. 
He  took  charge  of  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  his  nephews  and 
nieces  ;  and  for  their  sakes  resolved 
to  continue  yet  a  little  longer  in 
the  active  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

As  far  as  London  was  concerned, 
his  work  on  the  stage  was  ended 
when  he  left  the  Princess's.  He 
had  lived  his  life ;  he  had  had  his 
dream  ;  he  had  striven  success- 
fully to  allure  the  people  into  the 
temple  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  he 
had  had  such  reward  as  was  possi- 
ble— the  appreciation  of  the  refined 
and  the  intellectual,  and  a  place 
in  the  dramatic  history  of  his 
country.  Perhaps  to  his  mind 
these  things  were  enough ;  perhaps 
not :  none  can  tell.  At  all  events 
he  had  had  enough  of  management, 
and  of  the  toils,  the  responsibil- 
ities, the  jealousies,  the  envies,  the 
misapprehensions,  the  attacks,  and 
the  defences  which  it  entails  in  all 
cases,  but  which  it  entails  with 
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double  force  and  poignancy  when 
the  actor  and  the  manager  are 
united  in  the  same  person.  It 
must  have  been  with  a  sense  of 
freedom  —  like  that  of  the  caged 
lark  when  its  prison  bars  are  thrown 
open  —  that  he  escaped  from  the 
twofold  drudgeries  which  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  winged  his  way  to  every 
city  and  town,  and  every  theatre, 
that  was  willing  to  receive  him. 
This  comparatively  easy  life — not 
easy  in  itself  by  any  means,  but 
only  easy  in  comparison  with  the 
toils  of  the  nine  best  years  of  his 
life  which  he  had  expended  at  the 
Princess's— lasted  until  July  1863, 
when  Mr  and  Mrs  Kean,  accom- 
panied by  their  estimable  and  fa- 
vourite niece,  Miss  Chapman, — the 
eldest  of  the  family  that  he  had 
adopted  in  the  helplessness  of  their 
bereavement,  and  who  reciprocated 
his  care  and  affection  with  a  fervour 
and  genuineness  that  no  daughter 
could  have  surpassed — took  their 
departure  from  England,  on  what 
iifty  years  ago  would  have  been 
considered  a  most  extraordinary,  if 
not  foolhardy,  enterprise — a  voyage 
round  the  world.  But  time  and 
space,  though  they  are  positively, 
are  not  comparatively,  what  they 
used  to  be.  The  people  who  speak 
the  noble  English  language,  and  who 
are  proud  of  the  glorious  heritage 
of  Shakespeare,  are  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  and  form  the  nuclei 
of  great  nations  that  are  yet  to  be. 
Steam  has  played  such  havoc  with 
our  old  ideas  of  distance,  that  a 
ship  can  cross  from  Great  Britain 
to  America  in  less  time  than  it  took 
King  James  of  Scotland  to  travel 
up  from  Perth  to  London,  to  take 
possession  of  a  more  splendid  throne 
than  that  of  his  ancestors.  The 
Keans  and  Miss  Chapman  travelled 
first  to  Australia ;  from  Australia 
they  made  their  way  to  California  ; 
and  from  California  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  engaged  to  appear  in 
New  York  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was 


so  cruelly  assassinated  by  the  in- 
sane son  of  .  a  semi-insane  actor. 
The  appearance  was  of  course  post- 
poned, for  New  York  was  in  no 
humour  for  amusement  during  that 
grim  and  ghastly  week,  or  until  the 
funeral  rites  had  been  performed 
over  the  body  of  the  murdered 
President.  Mr  and  Mrs  Kean  ap- 
peared in  due  course  after  the  fear- 
ful excitement  had  subsided ;  and, 
having  exhausted  the  round  of 
their  engagements  in  the  United 
States,  proceeded  to  Canada.  Suc- 
cess attended  their  efforts,  and 
the  best  and  most  intellectual 
part  of  the  American  people,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
gathered  around  them.  After  the 
conclusion  of  this  remarkable  tour, 
Mr  and  Mrs  Kean  undertook  a 
series  of  engagements  in  the  Brit- 
ish provinces,  preparatory  to  a 
final  leave-taking  of  the  stage,  of 
which  London,  the  arena  of  his 
greatest  histrionic  triumphs,  was  to 
be  the  scene.  The  idea  was  not 
destined  to  fruition.  On  the  29th 
of  May  1867,  when  performing 
the  character  of  Louis  XL,  to 
which  he  rendered  a  justice,  not 
alone  of  art,  but  of  genius,  and  of 
physical  and  moral  aptitude  in  all 
its  intricate  idiosyncrasies,  he  was 
unexpectedly  taken  ill.  He  never 
appeared  again  upon  the  stage.  He 
was  removed  to  London  as  soon  as 
locomotion  was  safe,  to  a  house 
which  he  had  recently  bought,  and 
had  not  wholly  furnished,  in  Bays- 
water.  In  that  house  he  died  on  the 
22d  of  January,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty-seven,  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  faculties,  surrounded 
by  all  the  love  and  affection  which 
he  deserved;  and  that  was  not  little, 
as  all  who  knew  him  will  acknow- 
ledge—  leaving  behind  a  name 
which,  evanescent  as  are  the  names 
of  actors  in  our,  as  in  all  previous 
times,  the  world  will  not  willingly 
let  die.  He  was  buried  on  the  29th 
of  January,  in  the  quiet  little  vil- 
lage of  Catherington  in  Hampshire, 
near  to  which  he  had  previously 
bought  a  small  estate  for  his  mo- 
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ther,  and  where  her  remains  were 
interred.  It  was  his  own  wish  that 
he  should  be  buried  beside  her, 
and  that  the  funeral  should  be  as 
private  and  unostentatious  as  pos- 
sible. His  inj  unctions  were  obeyed. 
His  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his 
niece  followed  him  weeping  to  the 
tomb ;  a  few  private  friends  and 
his  medical  attendants  joined  in 
the  last  sad  honours  to  mortality ; 
while  the  sympathising  villagers 
and  several  members  of  the  thea- 
trical company  of  Portsmouth  filled 
the  little  edifice,  and  listened  reve- 
rentially to  the  solemn  service  of 
the  Church,  impressively  read  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Gatty,  Subdean  of 
York,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  friends  of  the  de- 
parted. 

The  merits  of  Charles  Kean  as 
an  actor  were  not,  during  his  life- 
time, very  ungrudgingly  conceded. 
He  did  not  spring  into  popularity 
and  fame  at  one  bound,  but  had  to 
fight  hard -to  make  good  every  step 
of  his  progress.  All  who  aspire  to 
fill  the  highest  place  in  this  most 
arduous  of  professions  must  under- 
go the  same  ordeal.  From  the 
days  of  Mack! in,  Quin,  and  Gar- 
rick,  to  those  of  Cooke,  Young,  the 
Kembles,  the  elder  Kean,  and  Mac- 
ready,  the  recognition  of  the  public 
was  never  easy  to  win.  The  most 
successful  had  to  extort  it  by  dint 
of  energy  and  perseverance,  rather 
than  to  expect  it  as  a  matter  of 
grace  and  favour,  until  they  had 
reached  that  turning-point  in  their 
career  when  the  hostile  became 
friendly  and  the  indifferent  were 
roused  into  acclamation.  Many  con- 
sidered that  Charles  Kean  was  as 
truly  a  man  of  genius  as  his  father, 
or  any  other  great  tragedian  who 
had  ever  graced  the  stage ;  others 
were  of  opinion  that  his  talent  was 
but  the  perfection  of  art  that  al- 
most approached  to  genius,  'but 
did  not  attain  it ;  while  a  third  sec- 
tion denied  his  claim  to  rank  as  a 
tragedian  at  all,  either  in  the  first  or 
the  second  rank.  But  this  is  alwavs 


the  fate  of  the  living.  The  ill- 
natured  too  commonly  judge  of 
the  great  and  the  ambitious  by 
their  worst  performances,  and  ig- 
nore their  best.  The  grave,  how- 
ever, reverses  these  judgments ; 
and  when  the  tongue  and  the  pen 
are  silent,  and  the  great  actor 
and  the  great  poet  have  gone  to 
that  bourne  "where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest,"  the  spirit  of  detraction 
is  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  the 
tomb,  and  the  world  remembers 
them  no  longer  by  their  worst  but 
by  their  best  efforts,  and  begins  to 
think  that  perhaps  it  will  never 
look  upon  their  like  again.  Though 
the  earth  is  still  fresh  over  the 
grave  of  Charles  Kean,  this  result 
is  already  obvious  ;  and  when  the 
day  comes  when  those  who  were 
young  and  ardent,  and  in  the  first 
flush  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
at  the  time,  not  now  remote,  when 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  Kean  revived 
at  the  Princess's  the  masterpieces 
of  Shakespeare,  shall  arrive  at  old 
age,  the  world  will  doubtless  hear 
from  their  lips,  when  grown  garru- 
lous, the  same  laments  of  the  de- 
generacy of  the  stage,  and  the  same 
recollections  of  those  "palmy" 
days  of  their  youth  when  Kean, 
as  Hamlet,  as  King  John,  as  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey,  and  as  Louis  XL,  de- 
lighted the  town  ;  and  when  Mrs 
Kean,  as  Katharine  of  Aragon,  as 
Hermione,  as  Portia,  and  as  Rosa- 
lind, drew  from  all  hearts  a  genuine 
and  enthusiastic  applause. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  look  for- 
ward with  hopefulness  to  any  con- 
siderable revival  of  the  Shakespear- 
ian drama  in  our  day.  Music,  the 
ballet,  the  farce,  and  the  vaude- 
ville, native  and  imported,  are 
more  consonant  to  modern  taste 
than  the  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Shakespeare.  There  may 
be,  of  course,  a  reaction ;  but  it 
will  require  great  actors  to  bring 
it  about,  and  since  Charles  Kean 
has  left  us  we  know  not  where  to 
look  for  them. 
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0  !  MANY  a  nostrum's  paraded  and  puffed, 
And  many  a  drug  down  our  throttles  is  stuffed  ; 
But  of  no  such  humbug  have  we  lately  been  hearin' 
As  this  medicine  of  Mill's  for  the  evils  of  Erin. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

"  Make  each  tenant  a  laird  :"  well,  supposing  it  done, 
Still  the  battle  you're  fighting  is  scarcely  begun  : 
You  may  soon  make  them  lairds  ;  but  reflection  will  show 
You'll  have  some  little  trouble  in  keeping  them  so. 

A  tempter  appears,  with  a  purse  in  his  hand, 

To  propose  at  a  ransom  to  purchase  the  land  ; 

And  I  fear,  if  you're  anxious  to  hinder  the  sale, 

You  must  tie  the  laird's  hands  with  a  stringent  entail. 

The  laird  has  six  sons  :  are  they  all  to  be  heirs  ] 
And  how  far  will  you  go,  subdividing  their  shares  1 
Like  the  fleas  on  whose  legs  there  are  others  to  bite  'em, 
And  the  larger  get  smaller  ones  ad  infinitum. 

Our  laird  at  the  village  runs  up  a  big  bill  : 

Is  the  land  to  be  seized  to  replenish  the  till  1 

Then  his  quit-rent's  behind  :  and  what  else  must  ensue, 

Than  eject  him  at  last,  as  a  landlord  would  do  1 

Is  it  part  of  the  plan  to  wipe  off  all  arrear, 
And  restore  things  entire,  every  Jubilee  year  1 
This  can  scarce  be  intended  ;  for  no  one  supposes 
That  Mill  is  the  man  who  would  imitate  Moses. 

So  it  seems  that  when  once  we  have  rigged  out  the  boat, 
We  need  old-fashioned  maxims  to  keep  her  afloat  : 
Entail,  primogeniture,  freedom  from  debt, 
And  a  law  that  would  make  it  unlawful  to  let. 

An  Experiment,  sure,  such  a  plan  we  may  style  ; 
But  experiments  only  are  made  on  the  Vile  : 
And  is  Ireland  so  vile  that  each  hare-brained  projector 
May  here  practise  his  hand,  like  a  'prentice  dissector  1 

Come,  Irishmen,  come,  and  together  withstand 

The  Quack,  or  the  Quixote,  that  threatens  your  land  : 

1  daresay  he's  honest,  but  so  much  the  worse, 
For  an  ill-informed  conscience  is  always  a  curse. 

Good  feeling  he  fosters  by  calling  bad  names, 
And  instead  of  the  waves  throws  bis  oil  on  the  flames  : 
With  the  fear  of  such  laws  and  of  Mill  for  their  maker, 
Who  in  Ireland  would  live,  or  would  purchase  an  acre  1 

But  we  will  not  succumb  to  this  prophet  of  Evil, 
Nor  in  rank  revolution  allow  him  to  revel : 
We'll  hope  that  the  gloom  will  but  last  for  a  season, 
And  to  Mischief  and  Mill  prefer  Justice  and  Reason. 
Derry  down,  &c. 
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THE    BATTLE     FOK    PLACE. 


THE  struggle  for  place,  of  which 
we  spoke  by  anticipation  in  our 
last  number,  has  begun  in  earnest, 
and  the  Government  accepts  it 
under  circumstances  of  no  com- 
mon disadvantage.  They  have  lost 
a  leader  in  whom  all  sections  of 
the  Conservative  party,  with  not  a 
few  who  scarcely  profess  to  be  of 
that  party,  reposed  undoubting 
confidence.  Lord  Derby- has  suc- 
cumbed to  •  broken  health,  and  re- 
tires from  office  never,  in  all  human 
probability,  to  undertake  its  respon- 
sibilities again.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  weight  of 
this  blow,  falling  upon  us,  as  it  does, 
at  a  juncture  so  critical  as  the  pre- 
sent. Lord  Derby's  business  habits, 
energetic  yet  methodical ;  his  skill 
in  the  management  of  men,  and 
in  smoothing  down  differences  of 
opinion ;  his  tact  in  advancing 
exactly  when  it  became  him  to  ad- 
vance in  legislation,  and  in  pausing 
or  falling  back  as  often  as  one  course 
or  the  other  might  be  recommended 
by  prudence — these  great  qualities, 
as  well  as  his  fervid  eloquence  in 
debate,  are  no  longer  at  hand  to 
encourage  and  sustain  his  party. 
That  he  will  be  seen  again,  ere 
many  weeks  expire,  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  is,  we  are 
glad  to  think,  a  contingency  quite 
to  be  reckoned  upon  ;  and  come 
when  he  may,  his  presence  there 
will  be  greeted  with  universal  re- 
joicing. Because,  true  as  he  has 
ever  been  to  his  own  friends,  and 
fixed  in  his  own  opinions,  not  the 
bitterest  of  his  political  opponents 
can  charge  him  with  having  ever 
forgotten,  even  in  the  heat  of  de- 
bate, the  courtesy  that  is  due  from 
one  gentleman  to  another.  But 
though,  as  a  private  member  of 
Parliament,  we  look  to  him  still  to 
fight  our  battles,  and  are  confident 
that  he  will  fight  them  vigorously 
as  often  as  he  enters  into  the  arena, 
we  cannot  forget  that  the  prestige  of 


his  genius  and  great  historic  name 
no  longer  sheds  its  lustre  over  us ; 
and  it  would  be  the  merest  affec- 
tation to  deny  that  we  feel  the  pri- 
vation acutely.  At  the  same  time, 
our  regrets  are  not  untempered  by 
other  feelings.  The  mantle  which 
Lord  Derby  lets  fall  has  lighted 
upon  the  shoulders  which  are  justly 
entitled  to  wear  it.  Mr  Disraeli  be- 
comes the  successor,  not  to  Lord 
Derby's  office  alone,  but  to  his 
policy ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  has  long  recognised  in  him 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers, will  accept  him  as  First  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown,  and  its  now 
acknowledged  leader.  Now  this  is 
precisely  the  point,  the  determina- 
tion of  which  one  way  or  another  the 
chiefs  of  the  Opposition  are  hurry- 
ing forward.  Maddened  by  the  re- 
collection that,  as  Lord  Derby's  lieu- 
tenant, he  tripped  them  up  upon 
their  own  chosen  field  of  battle,  they 
are  determined,  now  that  he  has  be- 
come himself  the  head  of  an  Admin- 
istration, that  he  shall  find  no  op- 
portunity of  explaining  upon  what 
principles  of  general  policy  it  is  to 
act.  How  bitterly  in  concert  they 
are  straining  to  effect  that  object ! 
how  ludicrously  inconsistent  are  the 
reasons  which  they  assign  for  their 
earnestness  !  To-day  we  are  assured 
that'  the  Tory  party  are  unworthy 
of  their  leader,  because  they  give 
him  an  uncertain  confidence,  and 
make  no  secret  of  their  opinions; 
to-morrow  we  are  overwhelmed 
with  sarcasms,  and  told  that  the 
gentlemen  of  our  party  are  too 
stupid  to  supply  the  Tories  with  a 
leader,  and  that,  therefore,  we  have 
been  forced  to  seek  for  him  among 
the  lowest  of  the  people !  The 
lowest  of  the  people ! !  And  this 
comes  from  the  Liberals, — spoken, 
too,  and  written,  of  one  whose  line- 
age, though  it  connect  him  not  with 
our  English  aristocracy,  is  far  more 
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ancient  than  any  to  which  the 
proudest  of  them  can  lay  claim. 
Well,  be  it  so.  To  us  Mr  Disraeli 
is  a  man  of  the  people.  As  a  man 
of  the  people  he  entered  Parliament 
some  thirty  years  ago,  indebted  for 
his  seat  to  no  faction,  and  looking 
for  opportunities  of  advancing  him- 
self to  no  family  connection.  How 
he  was  then  shunned,  slighted,  re- 
pulsed, snubbed,  and,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, extinguished,  none  who  are 
old  enough  to  look  back  upon  the 
dawn  of  his  public  career  can  have 
forgotten.  How  vain  the  effort  was 
to  keep  him  down  !  A  genius  ever 
fertile  in  resources,  an  energy  which 
no  temporary  failure  could  destroy, 
a  natural  disposition  patient  and 
forbearing,  albeit  brave  and  manly 
enough  when  provoked  too  far,  lift- 
ed him  by  degrees  above  prejudice ; 
and  now,  with  the  frank  and  hearty 
assent  of  the  great  Tory  party,  he 
has  become  at  once  their  chief — the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Is  there 
in  this  anything  of  which  the  party 
or  their  leader  need  be  ashamed  1 
Is  not  the  connection  between  them 
very  much,  on  the  contrary,  to  the 
honour  of  both  1  So  we  think,  and 
so  think,  likewise,  all  in  every  grade 
and  station  who,  within  the  compass 
of  the  four  seas,  put  its  rightful  in- 
terpretation upon  the  term  "Liberal- 
ity." It  is  a  beaten  faction,  calling 
itself  Liberal,  which  alone  pretends 
to  believe  that  England  is  disgraced 
by  having  the  councils  of  the  sove- 
reign mainly  directed  by  "  a  man 
of  the  people."  Against  this  "  man 
of  the  people  "  all  their  violence  is 
in  consequence  directed ;  and  verily 
they  are  not  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  which  they  adopt  in  order 
to  expel  him  from  office. 

We  are  far  from  denying  to  any 
body  of  independent  statesmen  the 
right  to  demand  from  the  Govern- 
ment, at  proper  times  and  seasons, 
a  specific  avowal  of  its  intentions 
on  any  point  of  policy,  foreign  or 
domestic,  whether  in  explanation 
of  the  past  or  in  anticipation 
of  the  future.  We  have  therefore 
no  charge  to  bring  against  the 


member  who  questioned  Lord  Stan- 
ley on  the  subject  of  the  relations 
of  this  country  with  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate course  of  action,  and  its  re- 
sults have  been  most  satisfactory. 
It  enabled  the  Foreign  Minister  to 
make  a  clear  exposition  of  his  views 
on  the  vexed  question  of  the  Ala- 
bama claims,  and  to  make  them  in 
such  a  way  as  not  alone  to  satisfy 
both  his  own  countrymen  and  all 
reasonable  American  citizens,  but 
"  to  pave  the  way  for  the  accept- 
ance by  England,  and  through  Eng- 
land by  other  nations,  of  a  new, 
pregnant,  and  most  salutary  doc- 
trine of  international  law."  These 
issues,  whether  so  intended  or  not, 
have  immensely  strengthened  Lord 
Stanley's  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  with  the  country. 
They  bring  into  view  a  farsighted- 
ness of  which  his  predecessor  at 
the  Foreign  Office  knew  nothing. 
They  make  manifest  the  fact  that, 
while  yielding  on  principle  not  one 
inch  of  the  ground  which  Lord 
Russell  had  taken  up,  nor  conced- 
ing that,  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, it  is  assailable,  Lord  Russell's 
successor  is  nevertheless  prepared 
to  inaugurate  a  new  code  of  inter- 
national law,  and  to  do  it  grace- 
fully. Lord  Russell,  let  us  remem- 
ber, treated  the  fitting  out  and 
escape  of  the  Alabama  as  a  mere 
infraction  of  our  own  municipal 
law.  On  this  ground  he  declined 
to  submit  to  arbitration  the  claims 
for  redress  which  the  American 
Government  brought  forward.  And 
looking  at  the  question  through 
the  medium  of  usages  actually  in 
force,  he  had  right  upon  his  side. 
But  arrangements  which  suit  very 
well  for  one  condition  of  so- 
ciety, are  altogether  out  of  place 
when  applied  to  another  ;  and  this 
important  fact,  not  Lord  Stanley 
only,  but  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  common  opinion  of  all  well-in- 
structed Englishmen,  has  at  length 
accepted.  A  new  doctrine  is  thus 
established — viz.,  that  the  duties 
which  neutrals  owe  to  belligerents 
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shall  be  under  the  sanction,  not  of 
municipal,  but  of  international  law; 
and  that  one  of  these  duties  is,  that 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  can 
neutrals  escape  censure  and  the  li- 
ability to  make  amends,  if  vessels 
of  war  pass  out  of  their  territories 
to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  belligerent.  The  Government, 
therefore,  is  much  indebted  to  the 
Opposition  for  enabling  them  to 
enunciate  aprinciple  so  sound;  from 
the  general  acceptance  of  which — 
and  it  cannot  well  fail  to  be  univer- 
sally accepted — no  country  on  the 
earth  will  gain  so  much  as  our  own. 
But  having  assented  thus  far  to 
the  tactics  of  the  Liberals,  we  find 
ourselves  constrained  to  stop  short. 
Their  manoeuvres  in  the  House  of 
Lords  may  be  less  practically  mis- 
chievous than  the  course  which  it 
has  pleased  them  to  take  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  they 
evince  a  pettiness  of  spirit  for 
which  it  is  impossible  to  invent 
an  excuse,  while  they  lay  their 
party  open  to  charges  such  as  we 
should  certainly  not  have  brought 
against  them  had  not  they  them- 
selves, in  their  blind  eagerness  to 
misrepresent  their  rivals,  broadly 
stated  the  facts. 

On  the  5th  of  last  month,  as 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Mr 
Disraeli  to  his  present  office  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  Lord 
Russell  took  occasion,  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  to  make  an  ill-natur- 
ed attack  upon  him,  not  because 
of  anything  which  he  had  done, 
or  threatened  to  do,  since  called  to 
take  the  lead  in  her  Majesty's  coun- 
cils, but  for  certain  words  uttered 
while  he  was  yet  the  colleague  and 
subordinate  of  Lord  Derby,  at  a 
dinner  given  in  his  honour  by  the 
Scotch  Conservatives  in  Edinburgh. 
The  obnoxious  words,  read  them 
from  what  version  of  the  speech  we 
may,  told  a  truth  which  nobody 
pretends  to  deny.  But  Lord  Rus- 
sell chose  so  to  express  himself  on 
the  subject  as  to  convey  a  specific 
charge  of  wilful  dishonesty  against 
his  rival — of  a  dishonesty  so  small 


as  to  show  itself  in  the  intentional 
substitution  of  one  set  of  words  in 
what  was  to  become  the  authorised 
version  of  a  speech,  different  from  an- 
other which  had  escaped  the  speak- 
er while  addressing  his  auditors. 
Now,  we  happen  to  have  before 
us  both  the  newspaper  report  and 
the  pamphlet  from  which,  as  they 
stand  respectively,  we  shall  take  the 
trouble  to  quote.  The  newspaper 
report  runs  thus  : — 

"During  that  period  of  seven  years, 
with  the  advice— I  may  say  under  the 
instruction — of  my  colleagues,  after  con- 
stant communication  with  them,  it  was 
at  their  wish  that  I  continued  to  express 
the  principles  upon  which,  in  our  opinion, 
a  complete  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  ought  to  be  established.  Now, 
mark  this — because  these  are  things 
which  you  may  not  have  heard  of  in  an- 
other speech  which  was  made  in  this 
city  of  Edinburgh,  —  I  had  to  prepare 
the  mind  of  the  country — to  educate,  if 
it  be  not  arrogant  to  use  such  a  phrase 
— to  educate  our  party,  which  is  a  large 
part}',  and,  of  course,  requires  its  atten- 
tion to  be  called  to  questions  of  this 
character  with  some  pressure  ;  and  I  had 
to  prepare  the  mind  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  country  on  this  question  of  Re- 
form. Now,  what  were  the  points 
which,  not  only  with  the  concurrence  of 
Lord  Derby  and  my  colleagues,  some  of 
whom  are  in  this  room — what  were  the 
points  that,  during  the  course  of  these 
seven  years,  I  tried  to  impress  upon  the 
conscience  and  conviction  of  the  coun- 
try ? " 

It  was  to  this  declaration,  and  to 
the  statement  of  the  five  points, 
which  is  confessedly  the  same  in 
the  newspaper  report  as  in  the 
pamphlet,  that  Lord  Russell  en- 
deavoured to  pin  Mr  Disraeli,  with 
a  view  to  convict  him  of  deliberate 
fraud.  Who  can  trust  a  man  who 
says  one  thing  over-night,  and.  cor- 
recting next  day  the  manuscript  of 
his  speech,  alters  it  so  as  to  say  an- 
other ?  Did  Mr  Disraeli  alter  his 
speech  on  this  occasion  1  Did  he 
manipulate  the  pamphlet  so  that  it 
should  assert  something  different — 
we  will  not  say  in  substance,  but 
well-nigh  in  letter — from  what  had 
been  said  in  the  newspapers  1  Our 
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readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 
Here  is  the  pamphlet  version  : — 

"During  that  period  of  seven  years, 
with  the  advice -I  may  say  under  the 
instruction  of  my  colleagues  in  public 
life,  after  constant  communication  with 
them— during  these  seven  years,  /  en- 
deavoured continuously  to  lay  down  the 
principles  upon  which,  in  our  opinion,  a 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ought 
to  be  founded.  Now,  mark  this— be- 
cause these  are  things  which  you  may  not 
have  heard  of  in  another  speech  which 
was  made  in  this  city  of  Edinburgh. 
We  had  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
country— to  educate,  if  it  be  not  arro- 
gant to  use  such  a  phrase — to  educate 
our  party  on  this  subject  of  Reform.  It  is 
a  large  party,  and  Us  attention  can  only 
be  obtained  to  the  consideration  of  a  great 
question  by  the.  pressure  which  is  secured 
by  frequent  discussion.  Now,  what 
were  the  points  which,  not  only  with 
the  concurrence  of  Lord  Derby  and  my 
colleagues,  some  of  whom  are  in  this 
room— what  were  the  points  that,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  these  seven  years,  I 
tried  to  impress  upon  the  conscience  and 
conviction  of  the  country  ?  " 

And  this  is  all !  absolutely  all 
the  difference  that  the  most  critical 
eye  can  detect  between  one  version 
of  the  speech  and  another.  As  re- 
ported by  the  newspapers,  Mr  Dis- 
raeli used  the  first  person  singular 
in  a  particular  sentence  ;  as  report- 
ed by  the  pamphlet,  he  used  the 
first  person  plural,  and  this  in 
explaining  how,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  colleagues,  and  after 
constant  communication  with  them, 
measures  were  taken  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  country  for  a  certain 
course.  What  was,  then,  so  flagi- 
tious in  the  substitution  of  the 
word  we  for  7,  when  we  and  /  ex- 
pressed exactly  the  same  thing  ? 
Lord  Russell  brought  a  false  charge, 
and  Mr  Disraeli's  letter  to  the 
newspapers  exposed  its  falseness. 
Why  had  not  the  noble  Earl  the 
manliness  to  confess  that  he  had 
committed  a  mistake  ] 

With  this  one  would  have  thought 
that  there  the  matter  might  have 
rested.  Lord  Russell's  mistate- 
ment  had  been  made  clear  ;  and  if 
he  did  not  consider  himself  bound  as 


a  gentleman  to  retract,  that  was  his 
concern — it  concerned  nobody  else. 
For,  in  truth,  after-dinner  speeches, 
by  whomsoever  spoken,  are  rarely 
noticed  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  this  particular  after  -  dinner 
speech  was  never  criticised  at  all  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  the 
speaker  of  it  could  be  present  to 
defend  himself,  nor  in  the  House 
of  Lords  at  any  time  during  the 
autumnal  session.  But  matters 
presented  themselves  in  a  different 
light  to  Liberal  magnates  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  finding  his  quon- 
dam chief  put  out  of  court,  de- 
termined to  administer  a  second 
blow  which  should  tell  better.  He 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  inquire 
into  the  inconveniences  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  ratepaying 
clauses  in  the  Reform  Act  of  1867, 
and  engrafted  upon  it  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  meant  to  put 
"to  the  test  of  fact  certain  state- 
ments on  the  subject  of  Reform 
which  have  recently  been  publicly 
made  by  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown."  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
point  of  this  notice.  It  amounted  to 
an  assertion  that  what  Mr  Disraeli 
had  either  spoken  or  written  was 
untrue,  and  to  a  declaration  that 
he,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  was  about 
to  hold  up  the  mendacious  Minister 
to  the  scorn  of  mankind.  The 
Duke  stood  to  his  guns.  On  the 
14th  of  March  he  made  his  motion 
— such  as  it  was.  Whether  he  took 
anything  by  it  is  quite  another 
question. 

One  object — professedly  the  most 
important  object — which  the  angry 
Duke  proposed  to  himself,  was  to 
convict  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  having  acted  throughout 
the  memorable  session  of  1867  not 
alone  with  duplicity  towards  the 
Tory  party,  but  in  open  and  gross 
violation  of  his  own  previously 
avowed  opinions.  In  particular, 
the  Duke  dwelt  with  extraordin- 
ary satisfaction  on  the  break-down, 
as  he  called  it,  of  the  rate- 
paying  clause,  and  on  the  facility 
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with  which  Mr  Disraeli  threw  over 
the  coincidence  of  the  personal  pay- 
ment of  rates  with  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  do  the  great  MacCallumore  the 
slightest  injustice,  and  therefore 
give  his  statement  in  his  own 
words  : — 

"Over  and  over  again  in  the  coarse 
of  the  contest  last  year,  Mr  Disraeli  and 
other  members  of  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment insisted  that  the  main  security 
of  their  Bill  was  the  personal  payment 
of  rates.  It  was  represented  as  some 
new  principle,  and  that  the  payment  of 
rates  was  the  discharge  of  a  great  public 
duty,  the  mere  fact  of  which  proved 
that  the  man  performing  it  was  so  re- 
spectable and  so  responsible  that  he  was 
a  fit  person  to  be  intrusted  with  a  vote, 
and  it  was  under  this  representation  that 
they  persuaded  their  party  to  follow 
them  in  the  direction  of  household  suf- 
frage qualified  by  the  personal  payment 
of  rates.  Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  Bill  which  was  passed  last  year 
contains  no  clause  whatever  for  the  per- 
sonal payment  of  rates.  It  was  a  pure 
illusion.  The  clause  in  the  Bill  of  last 
year  was  precisely  the  same  as  the  clause 
in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  voter 
must  have  a  certain  period  of  residence, 
he  must  be  rated,  and  must  have 
paid  his  rates.  When  the  last  Liberal 
Government  were  in  office  they  were 
obliged  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
the  payment  of  rates,  and  the  replies 
they  received  were  of  course,  to  a  large 
extent,  confidential.  But  the  result 
was  that  the  personal  payment  of 
rates  was  wholly  inoperative  for  the 
purpose  intended— to  secure  the  sol- 
vency of  the  voter  and  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged. 
"We  found  that  in  a  large  number  of 
towns  there  was  a  common  agreement 
between  political  parties  that  they  would 
take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  non-pay- 
ment of  rates.  In  other  places  there 
was  an  arrangement  that  the  electioneer- 
ing agents  paid  the  rates  for  their  voters. 
In  some  places  it  disfranchised  a  few 
persons,  but  the  general  effect  was  that 
in  the  main  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
non-payment  of  rates,  or  that  the  agents 
paid  them  when  it  was  found  convenient 
for  them  to  do  so.  It  is  possible,  under 
the  new  law  as  under  the  old,  to  make 
the  landlord  the  agent  for  the  payment 
of  rates,  and  if  the  voter  pays  through 
the  landlord  he  becomes  ipso  facto  en- 
titled to  vote.  It  therefore  has  no  effect 


in  keeping  out  the  lower  classes  of  voters 
whenever  there  is  a  strong  political  ob- 
ject in  placing  them  on  the  register." 

Before  exposing  the  misstate- 
rnent  of  facts  embraced  by  this 
declaration  (which  we  shall  do  by- 
and-by  in  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor),  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  if  we  draw  the  reader's  at- 
tention for  a  moment  to  the  strange 
admission  into  which  the  noble 
Duke  was  hurried  through  his  an- 
xiety to  cast  dirt  upon  an  oppon- 
ent. From  1832  down  to  1866 — 
that  is  to  say,  for  thirty-four  years 
— the  supporters  of  a  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment systematically,  and  for  a 
corrupt  purpose,  violated  the  agree- 
ment into  which  they  had  entered 
with  the  country.  The  Reform 
Act  of  1832  had  provided  that  one 
qualification  to  vote  should  be  the 
personal  payment  of  rates  by  the 
individual  claiming  to  exercise  the 
franchise.  The  supporters  of  the 
Government  which  had  created  a 
ten-pound  constituency,  subject  to 
this  among  other  conditions,  sys- 
tematically set  the  condition  at 
nought.  "  When  the  last  Liberal 
Government  were  in  office,  they  were 
obliged  to  inquire  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  payment  of  rates  ;  and 
the  replies  they  received  were  of 
course,  to  a  large  extent,  confiden- 
tial." Had  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment remained  in  office,  the  confi- 
dence thus  reposed  in  them  would 
never  have  been  broken  ;  but  hav- 
ing lost  their  places,  and  seen  a 
fresh  Reform  Bill  carried  in  spite 
of  their  resistance  to  it,  they  are 
indifferent  as  to  the  exposure  which 
they  make  of  themselves  and  of  their 
friends  in  bygone  years.  Of  what 
worth  would  the  Tory  clause  have 
been  had  it  been  carried  as  originally 
propounded?  We  know  how  easy 
it  was,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
to  get  rid  of  an  inconvenient  re- 
striction ;  and  we  now  assure  the 
Tories  that  the  restriction  which 
they  desired  to  impose  would  have 
been  got  rid  of  with  equal  facil- 
ity. "  We  found  that  in  a  large 
number  of  towns  there  was  a  com- 
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mon  agreement  between  political 
parties  that  they  would  take  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  non-pay- 
ment of  rates.  In  other  places 
there  was  an  arrangement  that  the 
electioneering  agents  paid  the  rates 
for  their  voters."  This  is  pretty 
well,  considered  as  an  arrange- 
ment. But  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  following  1 — 


"  Mr  Disraeli,  this  great  statesman, 
who  tells  us,  who  writes  to  the  public 
papers,  and  who  announces  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  in  a  speech  at  Edin- 
burgh, that  the  principle  of  rating  was 
one  of  those  points  which  he  had  been 
urging  for  the  last  seven  years  on  the 
conscience  and  intellect  of  the  country — 
these  are  the  words  which  he  used  in 
1859.  He  said  :  '  There  is  a  wish — I 
would  once  have  said  a  general  wish 
— that  instead  of  the  siiffrage  being 
founded  on  value  it  should  be  founded 
in  preference  on  rating.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  hon.  gentlemen  should  have 
received  that  observation  with  marks  of 
assent  and  sympath}7-.  I  confess  that 
at  one  time  I  was  captivated  in  favour 
of  this  idea.  It  appeared  to  me,  to  use 
a  common  phrase,  that  if  we  could 
make  the  rate-book  the  register  we 
should  greatly  simplify  the  question. 
But  when  you  come  to  examine  this 
question  in  detail,  you  will  find  that 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  which 
are  exceedingly  formidable,  and  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  confess,  are  to  my  mind 
irresistible.  For  the  purpose  of  having 
a  rated  register  you  must  leave  much 
to  the  discretion  of  the  overseer.  The 
overseer  may  have  an  interest  in  rais- 
ing the  rates,  or  he  may  be  a  political 
partisan  and  be  tempted  to  lower 
them.  Are  you  prepared  to  leave  these 
important  questions  to  the  discretion  of 
such  men  ?  And  beyond  this  difficulty 
you  will  find  others  equally  perplexing. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Parochial  As- 
sessments Act,  nothing  in  its  system 
of  rating,  to  prevent  the  grossest  irre- 
gularity between  the  assessment  of  one 
parish  and  another.  In  truth,  it  is 
only  those  who  have  made  it  their 
business  to  examine  into  this  subject  in 
its  minutest  details  who  can  be  awaz'e 
of  the  preposterous  consequences  that 
would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  a  rated 
instead  of  a  valued  register.'  And  this, 
my  Lords,  is  the  opinion  of  a  Minister 
who  now  tells  us  that  he  has  been  for 
seven  years  engaged  in  pressing  this  as 


one  of  five  points  upon  the  conscience 
and  the  intellect  of  the  country." 

We  leave,  for  the  present,  unno- 
ticed the  sneer  with  which  the 
abolition  of  the  compound  house- 
holder is  greeted  in  the  former  of 
these  quotations,  while  we  place  in 
juxtaposition  under  the  latter  its 
prompt  refutation.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  when  he  gave  notice  of  his 
damaging  question,  rejoiced  in  the 
consciousness  that  Lord  Derby 
would  not  be  at  hand  to  reply  to 
it.  He  did  not  anticipate  that,  ere 
the  day  of  trial  came,  one  scarcely 
inferior  to  Lord  Derby  as  a  debater 
would  have  taken  office  in  the  new 
Cabinet.  Hear  Lord  Cairns  on  the 
subject  of  Mr  Disraeli's  declara- 
tion in  1859  : — 

' '  I  own  I  was  surprised  to  hear  from 
the  noble  Duke  that  in  what  I  may  call 
the  virulence  of  his  attack  he  has  taken 
hold  of  a  speech  which  my  right  lion, 
friend  made  in  the  year  1859,  when  he 
introduced  a  Reform  Bill  under  the  Min- 
istry of  Lord  Derby.  My  right  hon. 
friend  then  pointed  out,  in  words  every 
one  of  which  I  would  endorse,  the  evils 
of  ratepaying,  as  applied  to  composi- 
tion, for  political  purposes.  He  said 
that  he  was  captivated  with  the  idea  of 
taking  the  rate-book  for  the  register  ; 
but  that  he  found  the  test  and  standard 
of  rates  were  different  in  different  pa- 
rishes. The  overseers  in  one  parish 
would  rate  high,  in  another  they  Avould 
rate  low,  and  there  would  be  "general 
inequality.  That  was  a  serious  argu- 
ment as  it  applied  to  the  Bill  then  under 
discussion,  because  there  was  then  a 
hard  and  fast  line  of  registered  £10 
householders,  and,  as  applied  to  them, 
the  observations  of  my  right  hon.  friend 
were  perfectly  just,  for  great  injustice 
would  be  committed  by  the  inequality 
of  the  rate-books  where  there  was  a  hard 
and  fast  line.  But  what  difference  did 
the  inequality  of  rating  make  in  the 
Bill  of  last  year  ?  From  the  moment 
the  hard  and  fast  line  disappeared,  the 
opinion  of  different  overseers  as  to  the 
value  of  property  became  as  immaterial 
as  their  social  and  political  views. " 

But  what  about  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  condition  which,  as  the 
Reform  Bill  first  ran,  treated  the 
personal  payment  of  rates  as  essen- 
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tial  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise 
in  boroughs '?  How  came  Mr  Dis- 
raeli, after  enunciating  this  as  a 
principle  of  his  measure,  to  change 
his  mind,  subjecting  thereby  parish 
authorities  everywhere  to  gigantic 
inconvenience  1  Did  Mr  Disraeli 
change  his  mind  or  his  tactics  1  Is 
he  the  author  of  the  clause  which 
has  produced  all  this  inconvenience 
in  the  country,  and  furnished  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  with  so  fruitful  a 
topic  to  declaim  upon  ?  Hear  Lord 
Cairns  again  : — 

"  What  was  the  state  of  the  law  when 
the  Bill  of  last  year  was  introduced  ? 
Substantially  there  were  three  modes  in 
which  the  ratepayers  were  dealt  with  in 
Parliamentary  boroughs.  In  the  first 
set  of  boroughs,  which  I  think  were  29 
in  number,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  composition  for  rates  ;  the  occupiers 
were  rated,  and  those  who  were  rated 
paid  the  rates.  In  another  class  of  Par- 
liamentary boroughs,  57  in  number, 
composition  of  rates  was  the  law.  Your 
Lordships  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the 
process,  and  I  will  describe  it  in  a  few 
words.  The  usual  case  was  that  in  houses 
below  £6  rent  the  occupier  was  not  rated 
and  the  owner  was  ;  and  in  return  for 
the  owner  being  responsible  for  the  rate 
and  his  trouble  in  collecting  it,  a  certain 
allowance  was  made — that  is  to  say, 
where  the  occupier  would  have  to  pay  a 
shilling,  the  owner  paid  8d.  or  9d.  There 
was  a  third  class  of  boroughs,  99  in  num- 
ber, where  in  some  of  the  parishes  of 
the  borough  the  system  of  composition 
was  applied,  and  in  others  it  was  not. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  at  the  time 
this  Bill  was  introduced  there  were  no 
less  than  100,000  rated  houses  under  £6 
value,  where,  by  agreement  between  the 
occupier  and  the  owner,  the  owner  paid 
the  rate  on  behalf  of  the  occupier,  but 
paid  it  in  full.  Now,  what  did  the  Act 
of  last  year  propose  to  do  with  these 
boroughs?  With  regard  to  those  bor- 
oughs where  there  was  no  composition, 
the  Bill  left  them  exactly  as  they  stood, 
effected  no  changes,  and  proposed  to 
effect  none.  With  regard  to  those  bor- 
oughs where  composition  was  tire  rule, 
the  Bill,  as  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment, made  this  proposition  :  it  pro- 
posed that  those  persons  whose  rates 
were  paid  by  the  landlords  might  claim 
to  be  rated,  and  on  their  paying  the 
full  rate  they  would  be  entitled  to  a 
vote.  That  was  the  proposition  of  her 


Majesty's  Government.  But  what  was 
the  course  which  the  matter  took  ? 
When  the  question  came  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  in- 
dependent member  of  the  House — not  a 
supporter  of  the  Government,  but  a 
supporter  of  the  part}'  opposite  —  Mr 
Hodgkinson,  made  a  proposition  that 
composition  in  Parliamentary  boroughs 
should  be  abolished  altogether.  So  that 
it  was  not  the  Government,  who  are  now 
accused  of  being  wicked  enough  to  wish 
to  overthrow  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
country,  that  made  the  proposition,  but 
an  independent  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  most  respectable  gentle- 
man, who  probably  agrees  with  the  noble 
Duke  in  everything  except  this  question. 
But  the  matter  did  not  end  there.  A 
third  proposition  was  made  by  an  emi- 
nent member  of  the  late  Government, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the 
noble  Earl,  Mr  Childers.  Mr  Childers's 
proposition,  I  venture  to  think,  never 
received  that  consideration  from  Parlia- 
ment to  which  it  was  entitled.  It  was 
this  :  He  said,  Abolish  composition  as  a 
rule,  if  you  please,  but  let  the  tenant 
have  the  power  to  return  to  composition 
if  he  prefers  it.  So  that  the  proposition 
of  Mr  Childers  was  the  exact  converse  of 
the  proposition  of  the  Government.  The 
Government  said,  Let  the  person  now 
under  composition  have  the  power  of 
emancipating  himself,  and,  by  paying  his 
rates,  secure  a  vote.  Mr  Childers  said, 
Let  a  person  return  to  and  remain  in 
composition  if  he  pleases,  at  the  price 
and  cost  of  sacrificing  his  franchise. 
When  Mr  Childers's  proposition  was  first 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
favourably  entertained,  and  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  embody  it  in  a  clause 
which  would  be  considered  along  with 
that  of  Mr  Hodgkinson.  But  when  all 
these  propositions  came  to  be  considered 
together,  the  House  of  Commons  thought 
that  the  proposition  of  Mr  Hodgkinson 
was  the  better  and  safer  plan,  and  they 
refused  to  adopt  that  of  Mr  Childers,  I 
do  not  say  that  any  division  took  place, 
but  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons wras  so  clear  that  the  Government 
did  not  think  it  was  their  duty  to  press 
it  further.  The  result  was  this,  that  not 
by  the  proposition  of  the  Government, 
but  by  that  of  an  independent  member 
of  the  Liberal  party,  the  system  of  compo- 
sition where  it  prevailed  in  Parliamentary 
boroughs  was  entirely  annihilated." 

We  turn  now,  and  turn  gladly, 
from  the  shabby,  because  personal, 
attacks  upon  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
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eminent  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
efforts  which  have  been  made,  and 
are  still  making,  to  damage  his 
administration  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  there  be  as  little  of 
generosity  in  the  line  of  operations 
entered  upon  with  this  view  in  that 
assembly,  there  is,  at  all  events,  a 
greater  show  of  public  spirit.  It 
is  not  Mr  Disraeli,  as  the  educator 
of  his  party,  or  the  writer  of  a 
letter  in  the '  Times '  and  the  '  Daily 
News/  that  is  assailed ;  it  is  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  fall  upon, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  driv- 
ing him  from  office,  even  though  in 
effecting  that  end  they  pledge  them- 
selves to  measures  which  they  may 
find  it  impossible  to  carry  into 
effect.  And  seeing  that  they  are 
powerless  to  accomplish  anything 
serious  against  either  the  Scotch  or 
the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  they  inter- 
rupt the  progress  of  both  by  bring- 
ing forward  motions  which  are  as 
vague  in  their  terms  as  they  are 
mischievous  in  their  object.  Their 
battle-ground  is,  of  course,  Ireland. 
They  assume  —  as  Whigs  out  of 
office  Jhave  invariably  done  any 
time  these  thirty  years — that  Ire- 
land is  in  a  state  of  crisis,  and  that 
nothing  can  save  the  Empire  from 
some  immediate  and  terrible  disas- 
ter except  legislation  for  that  un- 
happy portion  of  it,  which  shall  be 
as  prompt  as  it  is  decisive.  It  is 
true  that  the  advocates  of  this 
prompt  and  decisive  legislation  are 
by  no  means  at  one  among  them- 
selves in  regard  either  to  the  ills 
which  have  brought  Ireland  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  or  to  the  remedial 
measures  which  are  to  save  her. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
remarkable  discrepancy  of  views 
in  all  the  speeches  which  were  de- 
livered in  the  course  of  the  recent 
debate.  But  on  one  point  agree- 
ment is  universal.  The  Tory  Gov- 
ernment must  go  to  the  wall,  and 
if  it  cannot  be  pushed  back  by  the 
force  of  a  Tenant-Right  Bill,  nor 
on  the  question  of  Education,  nor 
by  any  milder  process,  it  must  come 
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to  grief  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
Irish  Church.  Nor  can  the  Liber- 
als undertake  even  this  enterprise 
in  a  spirit  of  frankness.  Rumours 
have  been  industriously  circulated 
of  splits  in  the  Cabinet,  of  the 
Chancellor  resisting  all  the  bland- 
ishments held  out  to  him  to  betray 
a  cause  of  which  he  is  understood 
to  be  champion,  and  of  a  besotted 
and  unprincipled  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  making  arrangements  to 
give  his  party  the  slip  if  he  find 
it  impossible  to  carry  them  with 
him  in  a  fresh  policy  of  sur- 
render. The  worth  of  these  rum- 
ours is  pretty  well  tested,  we  should 
think,  by  the  course  which  the  de- 
bate took  on  Mr  Maguire's  motion. 
Whatever  the  present  Administra- 
tion or  any  section  of  it  may  ulti- 
mately do,  or  endeavour  to  do,  with 
the  Land  question,  the  Church 
question,  and  the  question  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  they  are  at  this 
moment  in  perfect  harmony  one 
with  another.  Lord  Mayo's  an- 
nouncements have  been  endorsed 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  declarations 
taken  up  and  confirmed  by  Mr 
Disraeli ;  while  the  Opposition, 
beaten  in  argument  and  bafflecl  in 
their  purposes,  withdraw  from  the 
contest  without  a  division.  Let  us 
see  what  it  is  that  ex-Ministers  and 
their  supporters  assert,  and  on  what 
grounds  they  place  themselves,  wit- 
tingly or  "unwittingly,  in  making 
these  assertions. 

The  first  attack  on  the  Govern- 
ment fell  to  the  guidance  of  Mr 
Maguire,  the  member  for  Cork  city. 
This  was  a  judicious  arrangement, 
because  Mr  Maguire,  being  neither 
a  member  of  the  late  Government 
nor  likely  to  be  included  in  any 
which  may  be  formed  hereafter, 
could  have  no  further  claim  upon 
the  support  of  the  party  than  the 
party  might  as  individuals  be  dis- 
posed to  give  him.  He  was  pretty 
sure,  moreover,  to  paint  his  picture 
so  coarsely  that  it  would  gain  rather 
than  lose  in  effect  by  toning  down ; 
and  if  such  were  indeed  the  expec- 
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tations  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr 
Fortescue,  the  results  can  be  said 
to  have  disappointed  them  only  in 
part.  Mr  Maguire  did  paint  a  very 
loud  picture,  and  its  toning  down, 
under  the  application  of  facts,  has 
been  complete.  He  spoke,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  generally  of  the 
political  oppression  under  which 
Ireland  suffers  : — 

"  The  position  of  affairs  in  Ireland 
was  enough  to  fill  the  mind  of  any  com- 
monly thoughtful  man  with  feelings  not 
merely  of  anxiety,  but  of  foreboding  and 
alarm.  Ireland  presented  the  aspect  of 
a  country  on  the  eve  of  a  great  struggle, 
not  as  part  of  a  powerful  empire  at  peace 
with  all  the  world.  It  was  occupied  by 
an  army,  as  if  it  were  a  Poland  or  a  pro- 
vince of  European  Turkey.  Its  towns 
were  strongly  garrisoned,  its  barracks 
were  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity;  and 
detachments  of  infantry  were  to  be  seen 
in  quarters  where  the  face  of  a  British 
soldier  had  not  been  seen  for  many  years 
before.  Besides  these,  there  were  1 3, 000 
of  a  nominally  civic  force,  but  really  a 
supplemental  army,  one  of  the  finest 
bodies  of  men  in  Ireland,  whose  ordinary 
duties  would  be  the  suppression  of  a 
street  riot,  but  who  were  drilled,  dis- 
ciplined, and  manoeuvred  like  a  military 
force,  and  now  ostentatiously  supplied 
with  the  most  effective  and  deadly  wea- 
pons known  to  modern  military  science. 
Their  stations  were  to  be  converted  into 
so  many  village  fortresses,  loop-holed, 
with  iron  stanchions  and  shutters.  In 
the  harbours  of  Ireland  they  had  from 
time  to  time  a  powerful  fleet ;  gunboats 
were  placed  on  rivers  which  had  never 
been  cut  by  the  keel  of  a  man-of-war 
before,  and  all  round  the  coas't  there 
were  cruisers  on  the  look-out  for  suspi- 
cious craft.  Then  there  were  trials  at 
assizes,  at  commissions,  and  at  quarter 
sessions  ;  there  were  searchings  of  houses 
for  arms  of  any  kind ;  and,  beyond  all 
this,  the  Constitution  was  suspended  in 
Ireland.  Constitutional  liberty  in  Ire- 
land was  so  far  dead,  and  individual  in- 
violability was  at  an  end." 

But  if  the  political  condition  of 
Ireland  be  bad,  its  social  and  eco- 
nomical state  is  still  worse  : — 

"  There  were  in  Ireland  118,000  head 
of  cattle,  107,000  horses,  and  half  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  under  cereals  less  in 
1867  than  in  1859,  and  1,139,000  acres  of 
land  under  cereals  less  in  1867  than  there 


were  twenty  years  since.  Such  a  dim- 
inution of  the  agricultural  wealth  could 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  But  not  only 
was  there  this  decrease  in  the  number  of 
acres  under  cultivation,  but  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  land  actually  under 
cultivation  had  diminished — a  result 
which  showed  that  the  farmers  had  lost 
heart,  and  would  rather  keep  their  money 
in  their  pockets  than  put  it  into  the 
land,  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  land- 
lords who  were  not  guided  by  any  higher 
law  than  that  which  Parliament  had 
established.  And  what  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  towns  of  Ireland  ? 
It  was  evident  to  every  English  tourist, 
and  to  every  amazed  American  traveller, 
that  those  towns,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  where  manufactories  were  estab- 
lished, were  gradually  sinking,  and  were 
mouldering  into  decay.  The  minds  of 
the  traders  and  shopkeepers  of  those 
places  were  bowed  down  by  a  sense  of 
despair,  and  their  sole  remaining  hope 
was  in  emigration  to  another  land." 

But  not  only  is  all  this  true  in 
the  aggregate — it  is  especially  true 
in  particular  instances ;  for  agricul- 
ture is  almost  the  sole  industry  of 
Ireland.  The  Irish  tenant-farmers 
are  the  most  abject  and  harshly- 
used  class  of  persons  in  the  world. 
"  The  great  mass  of  the  Irish  ten- 
antry have  no  better  title  to  the 
holdings  than  the  will  of  the  land- 
lords ; "  and  how  this  will  is  habit- 
ually exercised,  there  was  crushing 
evidence  to  show  : — 

"  Would  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  be 
loyal  if  their  position  in  the  seats  of 
their  ancestors  depended  upon  the  will 
of  another  nation?  They  would  be 
slaves  if  they  were.  But  he  would  give 
them  three  cases  by  which  Ireland's  con- 
dition should  be  judged,  and  the  facts 
should  be  only  those  sworn  to  in  a  court 
of  law.  .  .  .  Mr  John  Garden,  whose 
memory  is  honoured  in  Tipperary,  de- 
cided to  sell  a  property  not  very  long 
since,  and  the  condition  of  sale  was  that 
he  should  clear  the  estate  of  the  Queen's 
subjects,  to  drive  them  either  to  the 
workhouse  or  to  America,  to  be  Fenians 
at  home  or  Fenians  abroad.  He  died 
before  his  amiable  object  could  be  ac- 
complished, but  his  successor  had  been 
called  on  in  a  court  of  justice  to  com- 
plete the  contract,  and  those  tenants 
were  driven  from  the  land  across  the 
Atlantic  to  be  your  enemies  for  ever." 
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It  would  be  waste  of  our  own 
and  our  readers'  time  were  .we  to 
attempt  the  further  analysis  of  a 
speech  which,  dealing  mainly  in 
the  vaguest  generalities,  either 
proves  nothing,  or,  when  it  descends 
to  specialties  and  endeavours  to 
prove  something,  utterly  fails. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  ad- 
duced in  confirmation  of  the  al- 
leged abuse  of  their  powers  over 
the  tenantry  by  Irish  landlords — 
the  behaviour  of  Mr  John  Garden, 
"  whose  memory  is  honoured  in 
Tipperary."  As  stated  by  Mr 
Maguire,  nothing  could  be  more 
harsh  and  offensive.  But  Mr  Car- 
den's  brother  and  successor  in  the 
Tipperary  estates  has,  by  the  simple 
process  of  a  letter  to  the  '  Times/ 
demolished  the  entire  structure  set 
up  by  Mr  Maguire,  and  left  his  as- 
sailant to  choose  between  being  put 
down  as  the  most  arrant  of  gulls, 
or  the  most  unscrupulous  of  libel- 
lers. 

After  this  we  may  safely  throw 
over,  if  not  all,  certainly  very  much 
of  what  Mr  Maguire  details  to  us 
of  the  oppression  of  landlordism  in 
Ireland.  Let  us  contrast  next  the 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants with  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  they  were  stated  by  Lord  Mayo, 
— himself  an  Irishman,  and  better 
qualified  than  perhaps  any  other 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  speak  upon  the  subject.  Re- 
member that  the  wrongs  of  Ireland 
are  all  attributed  to  its  misgovern- 
ment  by  England — not  alone  some 
centuries  ago,  but  at  the  present 
moment.  It  is  England  which 
drives  the  Irish  people  to  despair. 
She  allows  them  no  part  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs. 
She  makes  laws  for  them  alien  to 
their  habits  of  thought,  and  in- 
trusts the  administration  of  these 
laws  to  persons  who  have  really  no 
connection  with  them  in  language, 
religion,  or  blood.  What  truth  is 
there  in  these  allegations  ? 

"  There   is  another  statement— one 


which  to  the  fullest  extent  has  been 
adopted  by  the  hon.  member  for  Cork 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Cashel — that 
owing  to  the  Government  and  the  laws 
of  this  country  the  industry  of  Ireland 
has  been  checked  and  its  progress  re- 
tarded. Those  three  statements  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  one  after  the  other. 
First,  then,  it  is  alleged  that  Ireland  is 
governed  by  English  power,  by  English 
rule,  for  English  interests,  and  "with 
English  objects  ;  that  she  is  governed  as 
if  governed  by  a  foreign  Power.  Some 
writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Ireland  is  the  Poland  of  the  West.  Well, 
if  Ireland  is  so  treated,  if  she  is  sub- 
jected to  so  much  tyranny,  I  must  say 
it  is  most  unfortunate  that  in  this  case 
the  tyrants  are  the  Irish  themselves. 
To  examine  the  matter  it  is  necessary  to 
see  how  the  Government  of  Ireland  is  at 
present  constituted.  Who  are  the  per- 
sons that  govern  that  country  ?  They 
are  five  in  number:  His  Excellency 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  Chief  Secretary, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and  the  Under- Secretary.  Who 
is  the  Lord- Lieutenant  ?  A  nobleman 
of  ancient  descent,  intimately  connected 
with  Ireland,  who  possesses  a  large  pro- 
perty there,  and  who  for  many  years 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  discharging 
with  success  the  duties  of  his  station  as 
an  Irish  landowner.  Sir,  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
House  by  speaking  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary. That  individual  has  never  aspired 
to  any  other  character  than  that  of  an 
Irish  country  gentleman,  who  has  de- 
voted some  years  of  his  life  to  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  service  of  his  country 
in  Parliament.  He  belongs  to  a  house 
whose  ancestors  shared  the  fortunes  of 
the  Irish  people  ;  and,  if  I  may  allude 
to  so  completely  unimportant  a  circum- 
stance, he  has  in  his  veins  considerably 
less  Anglo-Saxon  blood  than  many  of 
the  gentlemen  who  are  flourishing  about 
New  York.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  is  a  man  who  for  forty  years 
held  a  high  position  in  his»profession, 
and  who  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the 
first  advocate 'at  the  Irish  Bar.  He  is 
an  Irishman,  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  and 
thoroughly  and  entirely  connected  with 
Ireland.  The  same  may  be  said  of  my 
right  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  Attor- 
ney-General. The  principal  portion  of 
his  life  has  been  spent  in  Ireland.  Of 
the  Under-Secretary,  Sir  Thomas  Lar- 
com,  I  may  say  that  for  many  years  he 
has  exercised  a  great,  and,  I  believe,  a 
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inost  beneficial  influence  in  Ireland.  I 
know  of  no  man  possessing  a  more  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  Ireland  and  her  his- 
tory, or  of  Irish  business  and  the  feelings 
of  the  Irish  people.  Since  he  went  to 
Ireland,  twenty-four  years  ago,  as  a 
young  Engineer  officer  engaged  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  he  has  been  actively 
employed  in  that  country.  Now,  I  can- 
not conceive  anything  more  Irish  than 
that.  Then  we*  go  on  to  the  judicial 
bench.  The  Equity  Judges  are  all  Irish- 
men, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Common-Law  Judges — twelve  in  num- 
ber— nine  of  whom  profess  the  religion 
of  the  majority  of  the  people.  Then 
the  local  magistrates  are  Irish  to  a  man, 
and  they  are  assisted  by  paid  magis- 
trates, who  are  also,  with  three  or  four 
exceptions,  natives  of  Ireland.  So  much, 
therefore,  for  the  executive  government 
and  the  judicial  staff.  But  by  whom  are 
the  laws  of  the  country  and  the  decrees 
and  orders  of  the  Government  enforced? 
By  constabulary  wholly  Irish,  and  taken 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people.  In 
the  force,  too,  is  to  be  found  almost  the 
same  proportions  as  regards  religious  be- 
lief as  exist  generally  throughout  the 
country  ;  and  this  constabulary  have  al- 
ways done  their  duty  with  as  great  loyalty 
and  fidelity  as  any  portion  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  country  enjoys  a  Parliament- 
ary representation  which  until  now  has 
been  based  upon  a  franchise  much  lower 
than  the  English  franchise.  Again,  in 
every  town  of  Ireland  you  find  a  muni- 
cipality elected  on  a  very  wide  franchise, 
and  these  municipalities  administer  local 
affairs  under  the  provisions  of  various 
Acts  of  Parliament.  The  primary  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  is  intrusted  entirely 
to  teachers  nominated  by  the  patrons  of 
the  schools,  and  these  patrons  are  in  an 
enormous  proportion  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy,  so  that  I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  anything  unnational  in  the  sys- 
tem of  education  prevailing  in  that 
kingdom.  Then  the  Poor- Law  system 
is  administered  to  a  great  extent  by 
guardians  who  are  nominated  through  a 
very  wide  franchise  by  the  people  at  large. 
I  mention  all  these  facts  with  a  view 
of  showing  how  fallacious,  how  absurd, 
and  how  baseless,  is  the  statement  which 
is  constantly  put  forward,  that  Ireland 
is  governed  by  English  rule,  in  accord- 
ance with  English  system,  and  in  a 
manner  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
natives.  Indeed,  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  mention  these  things  to  the  House, 
for  there  are  very  few  hon.  members  who 
are  not  perfectly  well  aware  of  all  the 


facts  of  the  case ;  but  as  the  statements  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  so  constantly 
and  broadly  put  forward  by  the  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
as  they  are  believed  to  a  great  extent, 
not  only  on  the  Continent,  but  also  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
give  a  plain  account  of  the  real  facts." 

Stubborn  as  these  facts  are,  they 
still  fail  to  contradict  the  assertion 
that,  be  the  causes  what  they  may, 
Ireland  is  going  backwards ;  that 
her  commerce  is  decaying,  her  land 
passing  out  of  cultivation,  her  peo- 
ple heartless,  because  hopeless ;  po- 
verty-stricken, and  therefore  uni- 
versally disaffected.  Bring  these 
allegations  also  to  the  test  of  facts, 
and  see  how  they  collapse : — 

"  But  the  most  important  point  for 
the  House  to  consider  is,  whether  there 
is  anything  in  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land which  shows  that  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive falling  off  in  wealth,  in  pro- 
sperity, and  in  improvement.  Now,  it 
has  been  broadly  put  forward  to-night 
that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any 
real  and  sound  progress  is  being  made  in 
Ireland.  I  think,  however,  that  I  can 
prove  most  conclusively  to  the  House 
that  very  considerable  progress  has  been 
made.  And,  sir,  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
back  to  old  times.  I  propose  to  go  back 
merely  to  the  beginning  of  what  I  may 
term  the  present  situation,  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  do 
so,  because  I  believe  that  since  then  the 
whole  policy  of  this  country  towards 
Ireland  has  altered.  I  shall  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  show  the  House  how  the 
new  policy  has  been  carried  out,  and 
what  have  been  its  effects.  In  the  first 
place,  I  must  beg  the  House  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  what  Ireland  has  gone 
through  during  the  period  to  which  I 
arn  referring.  We  have  been  subjected 
to  three  great  political  agitations,  to  a 
most  terrible  famine,  and  to  an  enormous 
emigration  ;  so  that  if  I  can  show  that, 
notwithstanding  all  these  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, improvement  has  been 
steadily  going  on,  it  will  be  pretty  evi- 
dent that  this  House  and  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country  cannot  be  very 
much  to  blame  for  the  present  state  of 
Ireland.  First  of  all,  I  will  take  the 
state  of  our  staple  industries.  Of  course, 
in  a  country  like  Ireland,  which  is  de- 
pendent so  much  upon  agriculture,  and 
where  the  seasons  have  a  decided  effect 
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upon  the  national  prosperity,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  great  many  '  ups  and 
downs,'  so  that  I  will  not  take  any 
small  number  of  years  to  illustrate  my 
argument,  but  will  spread  my  facts  over 
the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  1830. 
In  the  first  instance,  I  will  take  the  num- 
ber of  arable  acres,  including  in  that 
term  not  merely  land  over  which  the 
plough  goes,  but  all  land  which  is  use- 
fully employed  for  the  general  purposes 
of  agriculture.  Well,  in  1841  there  were 
13,000,000  cultivated  acres  in  Ireland, 
while  in  1861  the  number  had  increased 
to  15,400,000.  But  it  has  been  said 
that  the  effect  of  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  few 
years  in  Ireland  has  been  to  convert  al- 
most all  the  land  into  pasture.  No  doubt 
many  changes  and  vicissitudes  have  oc- 
curred, but  still  the  main  fact  remains, 
that,  in  1849,  5,500,000  acres  of  land 
were  being  cultivated  under  the  plough, 
whereas  in  1860  the  number  of  acres  so 
cultivated  had  increased  to  5,900,000. 
Since  then,  owing  to  three  or  four  bad 
seasons,  there  has  been  a  decrease,  and 
last  year  there  were  only  5,500,000  of 
cultivated  acres,  being  the  same  number 
as  in  1849.  But,  sir,  if  you  go  to  the 
value  of  stock,  which  is  the  real  test  of 
the  wealth  of  a  country,  particularly  of 
a  country  like  Ireland,  which  is  so  well 
adapted  to  the  rearing  and  production  of 
stock,  you  will  find  a  most  remarkable 
improvement.  I  will  take  the  years 
1841  and  1866.  I  wish  the  House  to 
understand  that  these  numbers  have 
been  ascertained  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble care.  I  give  them  on  the  authority 
of  Mr  Thorn,  the  author  of  the  most 
valuable  Almanac  that  bears  his  name, 
and  who  himself  verifies  every  statement 
made  in  his  work.  In  1841  the  value 
of  the  live  stock  was  estimated  at 
£21,000,000,  and  in  1866  at  £50,500,000. 
I  venture  to  say  that  in  no  agricultural 
country  in  Europe,  considering  the  vicis- 
situdes of  that  period,  will  you  find  that 
so  extraordinary  an  increase  has  taken 
place.  Again,  take  the  live  stock  per 
square  mile  ;  the  same  authority  gives 
the  value  as  £649  in  1841,  £853  in  1851, 
and  £1028  in  1861— figures  which  show 
a  steady  increase.  One  of  the  principal 
products  of  the  south  of  Ireland  is  but- 
ter, which  there  represents  the  wealth  of 
the  agricultural  population,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  small  holders  of  land.  I 
have  had  accurate  inquiries  made  re- 
specting the  butter  trade  of  Cork,  and 
have  arrived  at  results  which  have  been 
confirmed  by  reports  from  other  mar- 
kets, including  Waterford  and  Wexford. 


In  1831,  Cork  market  received  244,000 
firkins;  in  1841,  219,000  firkins;  in 
1851, 306, 000 firkins;  andinl867, 470,000 
firkins.  Quantity  represents  only  half 
the  story ;  but  take  the  increase  in  price, 
which  indicates  a  remarkable  increase 
in  wealth.  In  1851  the  highest  price  of 
butter  at  Cork  was  90s.  ;  in  1861  it 
was  118s.  ;  in  1867  it  was  127s.  So  much 
for  agriculture.  I  know  that  gentlemen 
who  make  eloquent  speeches  do  not  like 
facts.  They  do  not  trouble  the  House 
with  statistics,  because  they  say  that  the 
decrease  of  prosperity  is  patent  to  all, 
and  figures  can  be  made  to  prove  any- 
thing. I  believe  that  the  more  you  in- 
quire into  the  facts  by  which  the  state 
of  Ireland  during  the  last  thirty  years 
can  be  tested,  the  more  you  will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  position  I 
have  taken.  A  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  increase  of  wealth  among  the  agri- 
cultural classes  is  the  steady  rise  in  the 
value  of  land,  in  almost  all  the  counties 
in  Ireland,  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years.  The  rental  of  the  county  of  Cork 
was,  in!779,£256, 000;  in!848,  £200,000; 
and  in  1867,  £920,000.  I  have  ascer- 
tained from  the  very  best  authorities 
that  pretty  nearly  the  same  increase  of 
rent  has  taken  place  in  all  the  other 
counties  of  Ireland  ;  that  increase  has 
not  been  sudden,  but  steady  and  gradual, 
and  I  believe  it  is  due  to  the  larger 
quantity  of  land  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  general  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion." 

But  it  is  not  in  her  agricultural 
industry  alone  that  Ireland  has 
made  of  late  years  enormous  ad- 
vances. She  has  thrown  herself 
with  vigour  into  the  construction 
of  railroads,  and  invested  a  large 
capital  in  the  adventure.  She  is 
positively  ahead  of  England  in  re- 
gard to  the  numbers  of  her  chil- 
dren under  education.  The  wages 
paid  to  her  labouring  people  have 
risen  since  1841  in  many  places  by 
50,  in  almost  all  by  30,  per  cent ; 
and  the  customs  returns  show  that 
the  people  do  not  stint  themselves 
in  the  free  use  of  excisable  arti- 
cles. But  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing improvement  of  all  is  shown 
in  two  matters  not  necessarily  con- 
nected— in  the  large  increase  which 
has  taken  place  in  church  building 
and  church  endowments  among 
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the  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  the 
extension  of  Irish  commerce  and 
manufactures.  With  respect  to  the 
former  of  these  points,  we  defy  any 
traveller  who  visits  Ireland  nowj 
and  calls  to  mind  what  he  recol- 
lects of  it  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
not  to  be  astonished  by  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  land.  The 
wretched  barnlike  edifices  in  and 
around  which  the  Irish  peasantry 
used  to  assemble  to  hear  mass  early 
in  the  present  century  have  given 
place  to  edifices,  not  a  few  of  which 
cast  into  the  shade  the  old  churches 
and  old  cathedrals  of  the  country. 
Monasteries  flourish  everywhere ; 
bishops  drive  about  in  their  car- 
riages ;  the  best  horses  in  every 
parish  are  ridden  and  owned  by  the 
priests  ; — and  all  this  is  brought 
about,  as  we  are  ostentatiously  as- 
sured, through  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  a  laity  who  are  said 
to  be  sunk  in  the  depths  of  poverty 
and  despair.  As  to  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  Ireland,  and 
the  general  condition  of  its  ports 
and  towns,  Lord  Mayo  shall  speak 
for  us  : — 

"  I  will  only  trouble  the  House  with 
one  other  fact  with  regard  to  the  trade 
of  Ireland.  It  has  been  said  that  Ire- 
land is  purely  an  agricultural  country, 
and  you  would  therefore  say  that  no 
great  improvement  could  be  expected 
in  its  commerce.  But,  as  tested  by  the 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  the  im- 
provement of  trade  has  been  enormous. 
A  return  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  enter- 
ing and  clearing  out  from  the  port  of 
Dublin  shows  that  in  1847  the  total  ton- 
nage entered  inwards  and  outwards  was 
722,000  tons,  and  in  1867,  1,400,000 
tons.  At  Belfast,  during  the  same 
period,  the  increase  has  been  still  great- 
er, the  total  tonnage  in  the  former  year 
being  500,000,  and  in  1867,  1,300,000. 
In  "Waterford  the  increase  in  ten  years 
was  from  213,000  to  450,000  tons.  And 
this  increase  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  large  ports  ;  for  while  in  Cork  the 
increase  of  tonnage  during  ten  years  was 
34  percent,  in  Waterford  the  increase  was 
130  per  cent  ;  in  Dundalk,  18  per  cent; 
in  Newry,  70  per  cent ;  in  Wexford,  33 
per  cent ;  in  Sligo,  45  per  cent ;  and  in 
Coleraine,  100  per  cent.  There  is  one 
fact  still  more  remarkable,  for  the  re- 


turns show  that  the  increase  of  tonnage 
in  Ireland  has  been  greater  than  in 
England.  I  find  that  the  increase  of 
tonnage  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  20  years  from  1847  to  1867 
was  58  per  cent,  while  in  Ireland 
it  was  67  per  cent.  I  find  that  while 
the  increase  of  tonnage  in  Dublin 
was  98  per  cent,  and  in  Belfast  143  per 
cent,  in  Liverpool,  which  is  just  oppo- 
site, the  increase  was  only  58  per  cent — 
far  less  than  Dublin  and  Belfast.  I 
will  not  try  to  persuade  the  House  that 
Ireland  is  a  rich  country,  or  that  in  this 
respect  it  is  in  a  condition  which  can  be 
compared  to  this  country  or  to  Scotland  ; 
but  comparing  small  things  with  great, 
and  comparing  the  condition  of  the 
country  with  what  it  was,  I  think  there 
is  nothing  to  show  decay,  or  a  decrease 
of  prosperity.  The  honourable  member 
for  Cork  laid  great  stress  upon  the  decay 
of  prosperity  in  the  countiy  towns.  I 
have  no  facts  to  lay  before  the  House  on 
that  part  of  the  subject,  but  I  have  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  a  good  number 
of  the  country  towns  of  Ireland,  especial- 
ly near  Dublin  and  the  railways,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  affected  by  any 
decay  of  prosperity  among  the  agricul- 
tural classes  ;  and  my  experience  is  that, 
so  far  from  showing  any  decrease  of  pro- 
sperity or  decay,  there  has  been,  during 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  the  country  towns  with 
which  I  have  any  acquaintance.  In  a 
small  town  near  my  residence  houses 
have  been  built,  and  the  whole  state  of 
the  town  is  far  better  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago  ;  and  although  some  maj'  not 
have  improved  in  the  same  way,  there 
is,  I  believe,  nothing  in  the  state  of  the 
country  towns  of  Ireland  to  show  that 
they  do  not  participate  in  the  general 
advance  and  prosperity  of  the  rest  of 
Ireland." 

Lord  Mayo's  statements  in  re- 
gard to  the  actual  condition  of  Ire- 
land were  irresistible.  Neither  Mr 
Bright  nor  Mr  Mill,  though  they 
did  their  best  to  shake  them,  made 
the  slightest  impression  on  the 
House ;  and  if  such  impression  had 
been  made,  Mr  Lowe's  speech,  so 
far  as  it  touched  the  material  state 
of  the  country,  would  have  at  once 
effaced  it.  As  to  Mr  Horsman,  he 
was,  as  usual,  sarcastic,  vague,  inac- 
curate, and  declamatory.  He  took 
up  points  not  very  relevant  to  the 
question  at  issue,  and  took  them  up 
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incorrectly.  He  received  a  becom- 
ing chastisement  from  Mr  Hardy 
at  the  moment,  and  must  have 
experienced  something  like  moral 
torture  when  Mr  Disraeli  took  the 
trouble  to  expose  a  few  of  his  fal- 
lacies. 

And  thus  it  was,  later  in  the  de- 
bate— fencing,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
subject  before  them — that  through- 
out the  two  first  nights  the  speakers 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  deliver- 
ed themselves.  The  language  of  the 
assailants,  though  fierce,  was  hesi- 
tating. They  seemed  at  a  loss  on 
what  particular  point  to  concentrate 
their  strength,  and  therefore  struck 
out  wildly,  now  dealing  blows  at 
their  avowed  antagonists  on  the. 
Treasury  benches,  now  hitting  hard 
at  gentlemen  below  their  own  gang- 
way, and  receiving  back,  in  return, 
hard  hits  from  that  quarter.  Mr 
Maguire  took  as  much  damage  at 
the  hand  of  Mr  Lowe  as  from 
Lord  Mayo's  more  elaborate  reply 
to  his  statistics.  Mr  Bright  and  Mr 
Mill  both  looked  small  after  the 
eloquent  member  for  Calne  had  re- 
lieved his  mind;  and  before  the  quiet 
reasoning  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  and  Mr  Hardy  the  impas- 
sioned generalities  of  The  O'Dono- 
ghue,  equally  with  the  unsound 
arguments  of  Mr  Chichester  For- 
tescue,  went  down.  Still  there 
rested  upon  the  minds  of  all  who 
had  followed  the  discussion  thus  far, 
the  consciousness  that  as  yet  it  was 
leading  them  nowhere.  If  the  Min- 
isters had  said  too  little,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Opposition  had  said 
too  much.  There  was  an  absence  of 
concord  from  among  them;  they 
seemed  to  have  no  common  object; 
because  the  proposal  that  the 
House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  was  tantamount  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  defeat  before- 
hand. The  truth  is,  that  the  Libe- 
rals felt  that  they  had  no  leader; 
and  that,  without  a  leader  whom  all 
could  trust,  common  action  was  im- 
possible. If  Mr  Gladstone  would 
only  speak  out !  if  he  would  but  cast 
aside  the  reserve  in  which  for  months 


back  he  appeared  to  have  enshroud- 
ed himself,  all  might  yet  be  well !  ! 
Any  point  seized  frankly  by  him 
would  give  them  something  to  look 
to  ;  and  they  would  at  least  be  in  a 
condition  to  decide  whether  or  no 
they  had  pinned  their  faith  to  the 
right  man.  The  extreme  Liberals 
have  had  their  wish.  Mr  Gladstone 
has  broken  silence.  The  last  strand 
of  the  frayed  cable  which  was  sup- 
posed still  to  link  him  with  the 
convictions  of  other  days  has 
parted,  and  he  now  stands  for- 
ward, boldly  and  without  cir- 
cumlocution, as  the  enemy  of 
religious  establishments  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  determined  foe  of 
the  Protestant,  or,  as  he  would 
have  preferred  calling  it  not  long 
ago,  the  Reformed  Catholic  Church 
established  by  law  in  Ireland  in 
particular.  Talk  of  apostasy  and 
the  abandonment  of  principle  after 
this  !  Had  not  our  own  ears  heard 
the  declaration,  had  we  not  read  it 
reduced  to  print  in  the  newspap- 
ers of  the  following  morning,  no 
amount  of  second-hand  evidence 
would  have  induced  us  to  credit 
the  tale.  And  we  will  go  farther. 
Without  subscribing  to  the  views 
of  an  able  writer  in  the  '  Standard,' 
that  there  must  have  been  "  a  hard 
fight  in  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman's mind  between  honour  and 
conviction  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ambition  and  personal  rivalry  on 
the  other,"  we  are  as  sure  of  this 
as  we  can  be  of  anything  still  in 
the  future,  that  Mr  Gladstone,  if 
he  live — as  we  trust  he  may — to 
be  an  old  man,  will  yet  look  back 
upon  the  course  which  it  has  now 
pleased  him  to  take  with  bitter  re- 
gret. For,  disguise  the  truth  from 
himself  as  he  may  at  the  present 
moment,  the  time  is  coming  when 
he  will  recognise  the  real  motive 
which  drove  him  on ;  not  as  change 
of  opinion  caused  by  change  of  cir- 
cumstances— not  as  the  distressing 
surrender  of  abstract  truth  to  ex- 
pediency— but  as  a  rancorous  per- 
sonal antipathy  to  the  man  who 
had  got  before  him  in  the  political 
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race,  and  a  determination  to  cut 
short  the  career  of  his  rival,  even  if 
in  doing  so  he  ruin  the  country. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  history 
never  repeats  itself.  In  the  man- 
oeuvres of  the  Radicals,  headed  by 
Mr  Gladstone,  we  see  at  this  mo- 
ment the  reflex  of  what  was  done 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  in  our 
own  country,  as  well  as  a  not  un- 
faithful copy  of  the  conduct  and 
the  expressed  purposes  of  those 
by  whom,  in  France,  the  great  Re- 
volution was  hurried  on.  Nobody 
supposes  when  Pym  carried  his 
point,  and  Stafford  was  impeached, 
that  either  he  or  the  members 
who  supported  him  entertained 
any  thought  of  rebellion  or  regi- 
cide. Neither  can  we  lay  to  the 
charge  of  Sieyes  himself  that,  in 
fusing  the  States  into  one  na- 
tional assembly,  he  had  any  settled 
purpose  of  bringing  the  king  to 
the  guillotine,  and  establishing 
a  reign  of  terror ;  yet,  in  both  in- 
stances, effects  followed  upon  causes 
with  unerring  certainty;  and  who 
will  venture  to  predict  a  more  tran- 
quil issue  out  of  the  enterprise  on 
which  Mr  Gladstone  has  ventured  1 
It  may  not  come  to-day,or  to-morrow, 
or  next  day  ;  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
said  and  done,  we  do  not  expect  it 
to  come  in  the  lifetime  of  the  pass- 
ing generation.  But  so  surely  as 
Mr  Gladstone,  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  of  this  last  March,  pronounced 
the  words,  that  "  the  Irish  Church, 
as  a  State  Church,  must  cease  to 
exist,"  as  surely  he  raised  the  sluices, 
and  did  his  best  to  let  out  the 
waters  of  a  flood  which,  if  they 
once  make  way,  it  will  take  far 
more  than  his  eloquence  to  turn 
aside  from  sweeping  over  all  the 
established  institutions  of  the 
country. 

Our  readers  will  do  us  the  jus- 
tice to  remember  that  we  antici- 
pated, a  month  ago,  the  line  of 
policy  which  Mr  Gladstone  was 
prepared  to  adopt.  Ever  since 
he  avowed  the  absurd  belief  that 
the  murders  at  Manchester  and 
Clerkenwell  were  pewnitted  by 


Providence  in  order  to  fix  the  at- 
tention of  Englishmen  on  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland,  we  were  pretty 
well  satisfied  of  the  direction 
in  which  the  wind  was  setting. 
It  was  a  clap -trap  acknowledg- 
ment that  up  to  that  moment 
he  had  never  himself  given  to  the 
subject  the  consideration  which  it 
deserved,  and  that  the  moment 
was  come  for  throwing  over,  with- 
out scruple,  all  the  cherished  opin- 
ions and  principles  of  a  lifetime.  We 
gave  no  credence  to  the  sincerity  of 
this  confession  at  the  time,  and  we 
give  no  credence  to  it  now.  The 
wrongs  of  Ireland  were  understood 
and  rated  at  their  true  value  just 
as  perfectly  before  the  Manchester 
and  Clerkenwell  murders  as  they 
have  been  since  ;  and  no  man  liv- 
ing is  in  his  secret  soul  more  fully 
convinced  of  that  fact  than  Mr 
Gladstone.  But  the  conditions 
under  which  the  truth  presents 
itself  to  his  mind  now  are  not  the 
same  under  which  he  accepted  it 
three  years  ago.  Mr  Gladstone  was 
in  office  in  1865,  and  for  a  portion 
at  least  of  1866  also.  He  is  now 
in  Opposition,  and  the  light  falls 
upon  him  from  quite  a  different 
angle,  sitting,  as  he  does,  on  the 
Speaker's  left  hand,  from  the  direc- 
tion which  it  took  while  he  sat 
upon  the  Speaker's  right.  Let  us 
not,  however,  keep  him  any  longer 
from  telling  his  own  story.  His 
speech  of  the  16th  of  March,  as  it 
is  the  most  important  which  he 
ever  uttered,  so,  more  than  all  the 
rest,  it  deserves  analysis,  which  we 
propose  to  give  to  it  side  by  side 
with  the  masterly  reply  which  it 
drew  from  his  great  rival. 

Mr  Gladstone  began  by  adroit- 
ly throwing  over  the  member  for 
Cork,  his  argument  and  its  object. 
The  argument  was  too  general,  the 
object  too  vague,  for  him ;  he  had 
sterner  truths  to  enunciate,  and  a 
more  specific  and  definite  end  to 
achieve.  The  affairs  of  Ireland 
have  reached  a  crisis  which  her 
Majesty's  Government  fail  to  real- 
ise, and  to  meet  which  their  pro- 
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posals  are  entirely  inadequate. 
They  reach  this  crisis,  moreover, 
after  not  fewer  than  700  years  of 
controversy,  during  the  more  re- 
cent portions  of  which  the  laws 
have  been  administered  with  per- 
fect impartiality,  and  the  people 
made,  as  they  continue  to  make, 
vast  strides  upwards  in  the  scale 
of  material  prosperity.  Not  one  of 
the  statements  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary relating  to  the  latter  -point 
does  the  eloquent  speaker  choose 
to  controvert.  He  admits  them  all, 
and  further,  acknowledges  that 
Irish  emigrants  to  Australia  and 
Canada  are,  in  their  habits  and 
tempers,  entirely  the  converse  of 
too  many  Irish  at  home,  and  of 
almost  all  that  have  taken  root  in 
the  United  States.  In  spite  of 
this  material  prosperity  at  home, 
however,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
growing  conviction  in  the  subjects 
of  it,  that  the  law  is  fairly  admin- 
istered among  them,  matters  have 
suddenly  arrived  at  such  a  point, 
that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  force  on  a  revolution 
in  Ireland,  to  the  magnitude  of 
which  nothing  that  has  been  done 
or  threatened  there  for  two  cen- 
turies and  more  will  bear  a  com- 
parison. Observe  the  reasoning 
which  leads  up  to  this  conclusion, 
and  take  it  in  Mr  Gladstone's  own 
words  : — 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  by  Ireland.  I  do  not 
feel  that  by  admitting  that  progress  in 
the  largest  terms  we  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree weaken — on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
we  much  enhance — the  argument  for 
taking  the  yet  further  steps  which  re- 
main to  complete  the  connection  between 
the  two  countries.  There  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  that  grievous  distress  which  so 
long  ground  down  the  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Ireland.  1  do  not  inquire 
now  into  the  extent  of  that  diminution  ; 
I  do  not  inquire  how  much  of  that  dis- 
tress yet  remains  to  be  remedied.  I 
admit  the  progress,  and  I  rejoice  at  it. 
There  is  a  change,  if  possible,  still  more 
important,  or  at  least  equally  important ; 
and  that  is,  that  in  the  classes  above  the 
want  of  the  immediate  necessities  of 
life  a  sentiment  has  grown  up  within  the 


last  generation  of  attachment  to  the  law 
and  order  of  the  country — greater,  more 
substantial,  more  likely,  and  more  ef- 
fectual, with  a  view  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  than  was  perhaps  ever 
known  in  former  times.  A  great  achieve- 
ment, and,  let  me  add,  a  yet  greater 
encouragement.  Well,  there  is  this  de- 
crease of  agrarian  crime.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, I  think,  to  express  the  satisfaction 
with  which  we  now  see  that  it  was  no- 
thing but  the  very  extremity  of  want 
and  misery  which  led  to  those  outrages, 
prompted  by  what  Mr  O'Connell  called 
'the  wild  justice  of  revenge,'  which 
long  formed  a  scandal  to  the  nation,  and 
that  immediately  the  direct  sting  of 
want  was  removed  or  rendered  less  poi- 
gnant in  its  application,  those  outrages 
ceased,  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  arose 
in  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice. 
This  is  a  circumstance,  I  think,  as  to 
which  we  cannot  too  freely  indulge  our 
satisfaction.  Let  us  consider  what  are 
the  facts — and  facts  of  recent  occurrence 
— that  give  to  this  period  at  which  I 
have  the  honour  of  addressing  the  House, 
and  at  which  we  are  engaged  in  this  de- 
bate, the  character  of  a  great  political 
crisis,  calling  upon  us  to  consider  well 
the  position  in  which  we  stand.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  that  depletion  of  the 
country  which  has  been  described  in 
terms  so  vivid  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr  Disraeli)  at  a  period  when  it 
was,  I  believe,  more  marked  than  it  is 
at  present,  but  which  still  continues  on 
a  scale,  the  economical  importance  of 
which  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  appre- 
ciate, but  which  appears  to  me  to  assume 
what  may  well  be  called  a  portentous 
character,  not  on  account  of  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  cross  the  sea  to 
seek  a  home  elsewhere,  but  on  account 
of  the  spirit  with  which  they  quit  our 
shores.  No  amount  of  argument,  no 
amount  of  pleading  as  to  what  we  have 
done  or  endeavoured  to  do,  even  if  the 
pleas  were  fuller  and  more  perfect  than 
they  are,  could,  I  thiiik,  remove  from 
the  very  bottom  of  the  heart  and  intel- 
ligence of  every  man  sitting  within  these 
walls  a  painful  and  latent  consciousness 
that  where  not  one  man,  or,  rather,  not 
one  set  of  men  or  another,  but  the  popu- 
lation generally,  or  such  a  portion  of 
the  population  as  must  form  a  sample 
and  pattern  of  the  whole  mass, — that 
where  such  numbers  quit  these  shores, 
bearing  with  them,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
passionate  attachment  to  the  home  which 
they  abandon,  and,  on  the  other,  a  bitter 
and  burning  aversion  to  the  laws  and 
government  they  leave  behind  them — 
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no  amount  of  argument,  no  amount  of 
pleading,  can  remove  from  the  mind  a 
deep  impression  that  where  such  feelings 
are  carried  away,  and  are  so  uniform 
and  so  permanent  from  year  to  year,  and 
from  generation  to  generation,  some- 
thing must  be  wrong.  One  may  rely 
upon  it  that,  idle  as  is  the  sentiment 
under  many  circumstances,  vox  populi 
vox  Dei,  when  it  is  applied  to  fleeting 
and  transitory  movements,  yet  the  deep, 
profound,  and  lasting  convictions  of  a 
people  are  never  formed  and  never  stand 
the  test  of  time  and  circumstances, 
without  containing  in  themselves  much 
of  truth  and  of  the  sacredness  of  justice. 
Well,  under  these  circumstances,  how 
do  we  stand  in  the  legislature  ?  We  have 
suspended  in  Ireland  on,  I  think,  four 
separate  occasions,  continuous  and  to- 
gether covering  a  term  of  eight  years, 
the  main  guarantee  of  personal  liberty  ; 
and  I  own  I  am  surprised  at  the  facility 
with  which  some  speakers  have  thought 
or  seemed  to  think  that  they  got  rid  of 
the  extraordinary  gravity  of  this  act  by 
urging  on  the  one  hand  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  most  mercifully  and  discreetly 
used  its  arbitrary  power,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  renewal  of  the  sus- 
pension had  been  freely  accorded  in  this 
House.  Both  of  these  facts  were  un- 
doubted facts.  But,  so  far  as  regards 
the  fr^e  assent  of  Parliament  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  I  ven- 
ture to  repeat  that  which  was  well  and 
opportunely  said  by  my  right  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Louth  (Mr  C.  Fortescue), 
at  one  of  the  stages  of  the  bill : — '  W| 
assent  to  the  renewal  of  that,  because 
our  first  duty  is  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  public  order,  and  to  secure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  to  the  peaceable  sub- 
ject of  the  Crown  ;  but  we  regard  it  as 
no  light  or  trivial  formality;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  regard  it  as  the  testimony  and 
the  proof  of  a  state  of  things  so  grave 
in  Ireland  as  to  call  on  us  to  con- 
sider what  state  of  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions it  may  be  that  stands  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sacrifice  of  privileges  so 
precious  and  invaluable.'  Well,  under 
these  circumstances,  we  have  seen  this 
portentous  and  loathsome  disease  of 
Fenianism  overflow  into  England ;  we 
have  seen  it  disturb  the  peace  of  towns 
and  districts  in  this  country  ;  we  have 
seen  it  create  tire  necessity  which,  what- 
ever else  it  may  be,  has  led  to  the  en- 
rolment of  the  inhabitants  of  England 
by  tens  of  thousands  for  special  duty  in 
the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  to  the 
increase  in  the  metropolis  of  a  large 
number  of  peace  officers,  supposed  to  be 


requisite  for  the  conservation  of  order. 
Are  these  circumstances  nothing  ?  and 
is  there  nothing  else  in  Ireland  that 
has  happened  ?  Is  it  enough  to  say — as 
we  may  say — that  whatever  the  griev- 
ances of  Ireland  are,  they  are  far  less 
than  they  were  ;  consequently  there 
could  be  no  great  necessity.  Yes,  no 
doubt  they  are  far  less  than  they  were 
at  the  time  when,  you  had  not  taught 
the  people  of  Ireland  how  to  understand 
and  appreciate  them.  But  you  have 
established  in  Ireland  an  efficient  system 
of  public  education,  and  that  education 
has  given  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  those 
who  might  have  gone  on  from  generation 
to  generation  with  their  uncultivated 
minds,  allowing  days  and  years  to  glide 
away  and  never  comprehending  the  sig- 
nificance of  political  circumstances  bear- 
ing on  their  conditions  ;  while  you  have 
relieved  them  from  a  great  part  of  the 
causes  of  their  complaint  you  have  left 
the  rest  in  existence,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  given  them  means  of  forming 
a  pretty  accurate  and  a  pretty  acute 
judgment  with  respect  to  your  relations 
to  themselves.  I  may  add,  for  I  think 
it  is  an  important  feature  in  this  discus- 
sion, that  the  political  changes— the  great 
political  change  introduced  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  representation  by  the 
bill  of  last  session — have  produced  no  in- 
considerable effect  in  imparting  an  im- 
petus to  the  public  mind,  and  in  quick- 
ening the  temper  that  for  many  years 
had  been  somewhat  sluggish  to  grapple 
closely  and  resolutely  with  the  problems 
and  the  necessities  of  legislation. " 

Having  thus  assigned  his  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land are  in  a  state  of  crisis,  Mr 
Gladstone  goes  on  to  weigh  the 
value  of  the  measures  which  the 
Government  have  proposed  in  order 
to  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
Irish  people.  He  has  nothing  to 
allege  against  the  coming  measure 
of  Parliamentary  Reform.  He  had 
believed,  and  still  believes,  that 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  will 
be  repealed.  He  cannot  say  whe- 
ther or  no  legislation  on  the  rail- 
ways of  Ireland  will  be  effective. 
On  the  subject  of  Irish  education 
he  agrees  in  principle  with  Lord 
Mayo,  though  he  would  prefer  Mr 
Chichester  Fortescue's  mode  of  ac- 
complishing the  desired  object. 
He  would  throw  open  Trinity  Col- 
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lege,  with  its  endowments  and 
governing  powers,  to  the  professors 
of  all  creeds  and  of  none.  On  the 
subject  of  the  land,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  owners  and  occu- 
piers, he  is  even  more  than  usually 
cloudy;  but  no  cloud  at  all  inter- 
venes to  obscure  his  purposes  in 
regard  to  the  Established  Church. 
Now,  observe  to  what  all  this 
amounts.  We  have  a  crisis  in  Ire- 
land. You  do  not  see  it,  but 
propose  various  measures  —  some 
good  in  themselves,  others  objec- 
tionable only  in  your  manner 
of  effecting  them.  You  will  not 
avert  the  crisis,  even  if  you  carry 
them  all.  That  is  to  be  done 
by  the  overthrow,  prompt,  deci- 
sive, and  complete,  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  by  nothing  else. 
Get  rid  of  that  nuisance,  and  Ire- 
land will  become  at  once  peaceable 
and  loyal.  Of  Fenianism  you  will 
hear  no  more  ;  there  will  be  no 
more  call  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  Don't  tell  me  that  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  is  at  work, 
to  await  the  report  of  which  would 
be  only  decent.  Don't  say  that  Fe- 
nianism is  put  down,  that  Ireland 
is  quiet,  and  that  there  is  no  more 
demand  for  precipitate  legislation 
on  this  head  now  than  there  was 
last  year  or  the  year  before; — or 
that  common-sense  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  leaving  a  matter 
so  grave  as  this — the  violation  of 
one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
legislative  union  with  Ireland  is 
based — to  be  dealt  with  by  the  new 
constituencies  which  the  Reform 
Bills  are  creating,  and  by  the  re- 
presentatives whom  they  may  send 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  These 
are  considerations  which  might 
have  weight  were  I  in  office  ; 
but,  office  being  held  by  my  rival, 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be 
driven  out  of  it ;  and,  seeing  that 
no  other  means  present  them- 
selves of  accomplishing  that  im- 
portant end,  I  must  use  the 
Irish  Church  as  the  weapon 
wherewith  to  expel  him.  And  it 
is  gravely  believed  either  that  the 


House  of  Commons  will  sustain  a 
policy  so  rash,  so  unjust,  so  selfish ; 
or  that,  if  the  House  do  sustain 
it,  the  Government  will  turn  their 
backs  on  the  duty  which  they  owe 
to  the  Crown  and  to  their  country, 
and  allow  themselves  to  become 
the  victims  of  the  basest  cabal  of 
which  political  history  makes  men- 
tion !  ! !  We  doubt  both  assump- 
tions. 

We  come  now  to  the  reply  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  of  which  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  to  be 
estimated  fairly,  it  must  be  read  at 
length.  We  content  ourselves, 
therefore,  with  giving  from  it  a  few 
extracts.  It  opens  thus  : — 

"  The  right  hon.  gentleman  when  he 
rose  to-night  made  a  charge  against  the 
Government.  He  made  at  the  same 
time  an  announcement  of  startling  im- 
port, for  he  told  us  that  this  was  the 
crisis  of  Ireland  and  that  the  measures 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  proved 
that  they  did  not  realise  that  fact.  And 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded, 
it  appeared  that  the  crisis  of  Ireland, 
which  had  just  arrived,  was  the  culmin- 
ating point  of  a  controversy  which  had 
existed  in  Ireland  for"  700  years.  I 
could  not  but  feel  that  I  was  indeed  a 
most  unfortunate  Minister ;  for  the  mo- 
ment I  had  arrived,  by  her  Majesty's 
gracious  favour,  at  the  position  which 
I  now  fill,  the  controversy  which  had 
lasted  for  700  years  had  reached  its  cul- 
minating point,  and  I  was  immediately 
called  upon,  with  my  colleagues,  to  pro- 
duce measures  equal  to  such  a  super- 
natural visitation.  I  was  very  curious 
to  know  what  were  the  circumstances 
which  had  brought  about  a  conjuncture 
so  startling  and  unprecedented.  I  watch- 
ed with  great  interest  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  as  he  proceeded,  and,  as  I 
thought,  with  a  dangerous  candour  began 
to  indicate  to  the  House  what  were  the 
elements  of  this  portentous  crisis.  The 
first  element  of  the  crisis  which  is  to 
bring  about  such  great  results  was  the 
existence  of  Fenianism.  But  I  am  not 
aware  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
are  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Fenianism.  When  we  acceded, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Derby,  to 
office,  two  short  years  ago,  Fenianism 
was  in  existence,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  liberties  of  Ireland  had  taken  place 
under  the  auspices  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  who  was  himself  a  member 
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of  the  Council  to  whom  the  fatal  secret 
of  Fenianism  was  communicated,  and 
who  came  down  to  this  House  to  pi-opose 
those  extra- legal  remedies  with  which 
the  country  has  now  become  too  familiar. 
This  is  the  first  element  of  the  crisis, 
and,  therefore,  so  far  as  that  is  concern- 
ed, the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not 
feel  at  that  moment  the  necessity  of 
coming  down  to  Parliament  to  recom- 
mend the  violent  course  with  which  he 
concluded  his  oration  this  evening.  But 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to 
say  that  there  was  another  cause  and 
another  element  in  the  production  of 
this  awful  crisis.  And  what  was  that  ? 
It  was  Irish  emigration  which  rendered 
and  brought  about  that  critical  state 
of  affairs  which  demands  these  instan- 
taneous and  violent  remedies.  True 
it  is  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
himself  admitted  that  the  emigration 
had  somewhat  subsided.  There  was 
a  time,  certainly,  when  the  emigration 
was  greater  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
when  the  announcement  from  Ireland 
of  the  thinning  of  its  population  excited 
great  alarm  and  apprehension  in  this 
House  and  throughout  the  country.  But 
who  was  one  of  the  most  influential  Min- 
isters of  England  through  all  that  period  ? 
The  right  lion,  gentleman.  With  two 
of  the  elements  of  his  crisis,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  silent  as  a  mouse 
the  whole  time.  He  never  made  this 
arraignment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
which,  indeed,  for  many  years  he  vin- 
dicated with  so  much  eloquence  and 
power  of  reason.  He  never  for  a  mo- 
ment alluded  to  the  critical  state  of  af- 
fairs. There  was  a  third  element  of  the 
crisis,  and  what  was  that  ?  It  was  the 
education  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  But 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  not  educated 
only  yesterday.  They  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  system  of  education  under 
circumstances  more  favourable  than  the 
people  of  England  have  had.  For  a  very 
considerable  period — for  thirty  years, 
more  or  less — the  people  of  Ireland  have 
had  great  advantages  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  the  fruits  of  that  education, 
certainly  within  the  last  ten  years,  have 
been  very  perceptible.  But  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  —  although  everybody 
was  perfectly  conscious  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  not- 
withstanding that  he  was  so  conversant 
with  all  the  consequences  of  education 
in  that  country — he  never  came  forward 
until  now  to  state  that  the  education  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  recommended  the 
course  which  he  has  now  suddenly  called 
upon  the  House  to  take.  But  there  was 


one  more  element,  and  that  completes 
all  the  ingredients  of  this  awful  crisis. 
And  what  is  that  ?  The  Parliamentary 
Reform  Bill,  which,  fortunately,  and  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  was  passed  last  year.  That 
is  the  fourth  element  of  the  crisis,  and, 
in  consequence  of  it,  you  are  to  destroy 
the  Irish  Church.  We  will  consider  the 
question  of  the  destruction  of  the  Irish 
Church  if  the  House  will  permit  me  to 
address  them  at  the  right  time,  but  that 
is  not  the  logical  consequence  of  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  for  England. 
I  draw  from  it  a  more  logical  conse- 
quence, for  I  think  we  ought  to  pass  a 
Reform  Bill  for  Ireland,  and  the  House 
well  knows,  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man admits,  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  introduce,  and 
would  have  introduced  to-night,  had  it 
not  been  for  this  debate,  a  measure  with 
that  object.  These  are  the  four  ingredi- 
ents which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  brought  before  us  as  accounting  for 
the  production  of  a  state  of  affairs  which 
he  describes  as  the  crisis  of  Ireland,  all 
the  elements  of  this  crisis  being  either 
of  a  somewhat  obsolete  character,  or  hav- 
ing no  relation  whatever  with  the  con- 
sequences which  he  recommends." 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  the  crisis, 
Mr  Disraeli  goes  on  to  expose  the 
misrepresentations  of  Mr  Horsman 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  of 
Mr  Bright  in  his  criticisms  on  the 
land  question.  We  much  regret 
that  the  space  at  our  command  pre- 
vents our  making  extracts  from  this 
portion  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's address.  The  member  for 
Stroud  looked  marvellously  ridicu- 
lous when  light  suddenly  fell  upon 
his  "  Ultramontane  romance/'  and 
the  member  for  Birmingham  winced 
while  the  House  cheered  the  sen- 
tences which  utterly  destroyed  his 
argument. 

' '  We  say,  let  us  revive,  as  it  were, 
the  Devon  Commission,  which  was  so 
advantageous  at  the  time  of  its  existence. 
Let  us  first  practically  realise  all  those 
results  on  which  sensible  men  are  agreed, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  let  us  have  further 
inquiry.  But  inquiry  of  this  kind  will 
be  no  excuse  for  non-legislation,  and  I 
hope  the  Bill  which  we  shall  introduce 
will  become  an  Act  before  the  Commis- 
sion commence  their  labours  ;  and  when 
it  is  said  that  our  propositions  are  made 
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because  we  desire  to  delay  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  the  land,  I  sajr  that  it  is 
the  very  refuse  and  lees  of  factious  in- 
sinuation. Look,  what  has  happened  in 
Ireland.  Why,  the  Devon  Coin  mission 
was  before  the  deluge— before  the  famine, 
before  the  emigration,  before  the  Landed 
Estates  Act  and  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  Ireland 
of  to-day  is  not  the  Ireland  of  the  Devon 
Commission  :  and  therefore  we  say,  Let 
landlords  and  tenants  come  and  tell 
their  tale,  and  let  the  Commissioners 
realise  the  consequences  of  the  famine 
and  of  emigration  on  a  large  scale  upon 
the  soil  of  Ireland.  I  cannot  conceive 
any  grounds  for  a  Royal  Commission 
more  valid  or  sound  than  that  upon 
which  we  propose  this  Commission, 
which  is  not  intended  to  retard  or  ob- 
struct legislation,  but  to  supplement  it 
upon  the  points  which  are  not  ripe  enough 
for  legislation.  Then  I  say  that  our 
policy  as  regards  education,  and  certainly 
as  regards  the  land,  is  brought  forward 
in  no  spirit  of  ostentation,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  our  duty,  and  is  a  sound  and 
sober  course,  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  sanction  and  support,  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  a 
moderate,  but  a  necessary,  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, a  very  judicious  course  on  our 
part,  by  those  monstrous  inventions  of  a 
crisis  in  Ireland,  got  up  by  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  opposite  for  the  advan- 
tage of  his  party.  When  I  say  '  got  up' 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  many 
causes  in  regard  to  the  state  of  Ireland 
which  require  our  gravest  consideration, 
and  to  which  I  will  address  myself.  But 
I  say  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
who  has  had  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  a 
large  proportion  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  never  done  anything  for  Ireland  but 
make  speeches — make  speeches  in  favour 
of  the  Irish  Church.  I  say  the  Appro- 
priation Clause  was  modest  in  compari- 
son with  these  tactics." 

Thus  far  Mr  Disraeli  spoke  in 
reply  to  the  general  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  his  policy. 
He  addressed  himself  next  to  the 
particular  question  which  Mr  Glad- 
•stone  has  raised ;  and  if,  after  the 
frank  and  cordial  manner  in  which 
he  has  expressed  himself,  there  be  in 
either  portion  of  the  United  King- 
dom an  individual  who,  professing 
Constitutionalism,  hesitates  to  fol- 
low his  leader,  then  all  we  can  say 
is,  that  such  a  man  had  better  go 


over  to  the  Radicals  at  once.  Mr 
Disraeli  is  too  acute  a  logician,  too 
much  master  of  Parliamentary  tac- 
tics, to  allow  a  distinction  to  be 
drawn,  even  in  appearance,  between 
the  reasoning  of  Mr  Gladstone  and 
the  reasoning  of  Mr  Bright.  The 
one  cannot  succeed  in  any  endea- 
vour without  the  support  of  the 
other.  The  one  cannot  stop  short 
at  a  line  which  the  other  desires  to 
cross.  To  this  point  Mr  Disraeli 
pinned  them  both.  After  stating 
his  own  views,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  wellbeing  of  a  nation  to  con- 
nect the  principle  of  religion  with 
Government,  and  that  this  can  be 
effected  only  by  maintaining  an 
organised  and  endowed  Church,  he 
goes  on  : — 

' '  I  should  say  so  particularly  with 
respect  to  this  country,  because  the 
spirit  of  our  legislation  of  late  years  has 
extended  to  so  many  subjects — educa- 
tion, charit}7,  reformation  of  criminals, 
and  other  such  matters  which  will  occur 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman— which  it 
seems  to  me  utterly  impossible  that  we 
could  carry  into  effect  unless  the  State 
had  at  its  command  the  active  and  dig- 
nified co-operation  of  a  body  like  the 
clergy  set  aside  for  such  noble  and  spir- 
itual purposes.  The  hon.  member  for 
Birmingham  contests  this  principle  in  a 
speech  which  he  made  the  other  night, 
and  which  I  listened  to  with  deep  in- 
terest, as  1  always  do,  at  least  generally 
speaking.  The  great  feature  of  that 
speech,  which  was  most  adroitly  concili- 
atory, was  to  contest  the  principle  of 
endowment.  That  is  his  principle.  The 
hon.  member  says,  'The  grievances  of 
Ireland  are  on  the  carpet  for  discussion 
at  present.  My  remedy  is  prepared  and 
prompt— Disendow  the  Church,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  settled. '  But  the  argu- 
ment is  not  merely  that  it  will  settle  the 
great  grievance  of  Ireland ;  that  is  not 
the  only  reason  why  the  hon.  gentleman 
recommends  disendowment,  but  it  is  also 
because  the  endowment  is  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  That  it  was  which 
commended  itself  to  the  attention  of 
every  person  who  heard  those  opinions  ; 
and  it  is  well  that  such  opinions— or 
any  opinions,  however  novel— should  be 
brought  forward  by  men  of  eminence 
and  of  eloquence,  and  not  that  they 
should  be  mumbled  from  a  back  hedge, 
or  brought  forward  by  a  Robespierre,  or 
some  such  person,  when  attempts  are 
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made  to  revolutionise  a  country.  It  is 
well  that  such  sentiments  should  have 
been  brought  forward  by  one  possessing 
such  charm  of  eloquence  and  such  art  of 
elocution,  and  it  enables  us  to  under- 
stand what  is  his  proposition.  The  right 
hon.  member  for  South  Lancashire,  who 
is  always  eloquent — he  could  not  help 
being  so  if  he  would — is  a  recent  convert 
to  those  principles.  But  I  look  to  the 
member  for  Birmingham,  who  says  that 
his  training  has  given  him  great  oppor- 
tunities for  framing  an  impartial  opinion, 
and  who  at  last  has  announced  the  new 
evangelism  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  hon.  gentleman  says  that  this 
principle  of  endowment  is  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Well,  sir,  if  endow- 
ment is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
endowments  will  fail.  It  becomes  the 
House  well  to  consider  that  subject.  Is 
endowment  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  ?  I  will  not  argue  this  question  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age — that  is  too  vague 
an  expression.  The  question  is,  whether 
endowment  is  opposed  to  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands.  There  is  something  to 
consider  besides  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
that  has  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
country.  There  is  a  very  active  party 
in  this  country  opposed  to  endowment 
— grave,  organised,  intelligent,  and,  as 
far  as  private  life  is  concerned,  eminent- 
ly decorous  and  regular.  But,  sir,  that 
party  is  not  the  creation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  They  are  the  Nonconformists  ; 
they  are  not  the  creation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  but  the  descendants  of  men  who 
entertained  the  same  opinions  three  cen- 
turies ago.  They  were  opposed  to  ecclesi- 
astical endowment  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts  ;  they  are  opposed  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal endowments  in  the  days  of  Victoria. 
They  were  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts, 
even  when  they  were  successful  and 
triumphant,  only  a  minority  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  I  believe  they  are  only  a 
minority  of  the  people  now.  But  they 
have  allies.  The  Nonconformists  of  the 
present  day  have  allies  that  the  Noncon- 
formists did  not  possess  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts.  They  have  with  them  a  body 
very  limited  in  numbers,  but  very  in- 
fluential from  their  intellect,  and  from 
another  cause  to  which  I  will  advert ; 
and  that  is  the  philosophers.  Now,  the 
philosophers  must  always  be  very  limit- 
ed in  number — but  they  are  necessarily 
from  their  pursuits,  and  from  their 
character,  men  of  great  intellect  and 
intelligence,  and  they  always  exercise  a 
great  influence  over  the  press.  They 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  press 


before  the  French  Revolution  by  their 
command  over,  and  indeed  by  their 
establishment  of,  the  Encyclopaedia  ; 
and  at  the  present  day  in  England  there 
is  not  a  leading  article  that  strikes  you, 
that  you  may  not  almost  trace  to  a 
philosopher.  The  philosophers  assist 
the  Nonconformists,  and  although  they 
have  not  a  single  point  in  sympathy,  yet 
the  Nonconformists  and  the  philosophers 
make  a  most  active  and  influential  body 
in  the  state.  But  it  becomes  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  they  hear  speeches 
like  that  which  wre  have  just  heard  from 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
South  Lancashire,  adopting  opinions 
which  he  could  not  have  shared  for 
many  years,  but  which  he  recommends 
to  us  with  the  ardour  of  conviction — I 
say  it  becomes  the  House  of  Commons  not 
to  be  carried  away,  but  clearly,  if  possi- 
ble, to  comprehend  the  scene,  and  not 
to  be  precipitately  carried  on  to  resolu- 
tions under  the  idea  that  they  were 
acting  in  harmony  with  public  opinion. 
I  say  that  you  must  look  to  the  general 
character  of  the  people  of  this  country 
in  both  islands.  I  say  they  are  a  reli- 
gious people ;  that  the  people  of  England, 
notwithstanding  much  that  may  have 
occurred  of  late,  and  which  may  ap- 
parently seem  not  to  be  in  accordance 
with  that  opinion — I  say  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  if  you  take  a  general 
view  of  their  character,  are  a  religious 
people.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
Scotch  are  a  religious  people.  But  if 
there  be  a  people  who  may  be  described 
as  the  most  religious  people  in  the  world, 
it  is  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  is  there 
no  affair  of  race  ;  and  whether  a  man  be 
Presbyterian,  or  Anglican,  or  Roman, 
religion  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of 
his  life,  and  the  day  does  not  pass  with- 
out religious  convictions  exercising  an 
immense  influence  on  his  actions.  Now, 
I  say  that  a  religious  people  will  always 
be  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  endowments. 
They  may  quarrel  among  themselves  up- 
on particular  points,  but  a  religious  peo- 
ple will  always  be  in  favour  of  corpora- 
tions that  give  importance  and  precision 
to  their  convictions ;  and  therefore  T  think 
that  we  are  embarking  on  a  very  danger- 
ous course,  when,  at  a  period  in  which 
no  one  could  have  anticipated  it,  a  right- 
hon.  gentleman  of  the  great  standing  in 
the  country  of  the  right  hon.  member  for 
South  Lancashire  comes  forward  sudden- 
ly, as  it  were,  from  ambush,  and  an- 
nounces that  he  proposes  to  destroy  an 
institution  which  he  has  himself  often 
advocated,  and  which  he  has  told  us  to- 
night has  existed  from  the  time  of  the 
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Tudors  ;  but  when  we  are  invited  to  fol- 
low this  policy  in  deference  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  greater  master  on  this  subject, 
who,  with  the  honourable  candour  which 
I  believe  is  part  of  his  character,  has  told 
us  what  is  the  issue  at  stake — namely, 
whether  we  should  terminate  in  this 
country  ecclesiastical  endowments.  Now, 
I  want  the  House  to  realise  the  gravity 
of  the  question  upon  which  they  are  go- 
ing to  decide.  Do  not  be  hurried  away, 
and  do  not  suppose  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  met  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  Ireland  from  the  development  of 
the  Fenian  conspiracy,  and  that  it  must 
do  something  to  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  affairs.  Do  not  be  hurried  into  a  de- 
cision which,  if  adopted  and  followed  to 
its  consequences — as  it  will  most  assured- 
ly be  followed  to  its  consequences — must 
give  a  new  colour  to  your  society  and 
alter  all  the  principles  on  which  you  and 
your  forefathers  for  years  have  acted. 
This  is  the  gravest  question  that  can  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  pub- 
lic men — of  men  of  great  intelligence 
and  eminence.  You  constitute  a  senate 
that  the  world  speaks  of  with  pride, 
while  it  recognises  your  attributes  and 
your  actions  with  a  consciousness  that 
your  deeds  elevate  the  general  character 
of  human  nature.  But  remember  that 
you  are  something  more  than  mere  sen- 
ators ;  you  are  the  representatives  of  a 
nation,  and  of  an  ancient  nation  ;  and  I 
deny  your  moral  competency  to  come  to 
such  a  decision  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Birmingham  recommends,  and  as  the 
right  hon.  member  for  South  Lancashire  is 
prepared  practically  to  carry  out— I  deny 
your  moral  competency  to  come  to  such 
a  decision  without  an  appeal  to  the  na- 
tion. I  say  that  is  a  question  on  which 
the  country  alone  can  decide.  You  can- 
not in  an  off-hand  manner  settle  such  a 
question.  You  are  counselled  to  take 
a  course  to-night  which  would  effect  a 
revolution  in  this  country.  I  am  not 
treating  of  the  limited  issue  to  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  conveniently 
confined  himself;  I  take  the  broader 
issue  laid  down  by  the  great  master  of 
this  subject,  and  upon  which  England 
will  probably  soon  have  to  decide.  How 
have  you  been  introduced  into  this  dis- 
cussion ?  The  Liberal  party  have  been 
in  power  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Have  that  party  prepared  the 
mind  of  England  upon  this  question — 
have  they  risen  from  seats  of  authority, 
and  declared  that  the  great  principle 
upon  which  your  society,  and  even  your 
political  condition,  is  founded,  is  erron- 
eous? You  and  your  forefathers,  and 


generations  before  them,  and  long  cen- 
turies of  men  who  have  built  up  this 
realm  of  England — you  have  acknow- 
ledged, you  have  encouraged,  you  have 
supported,  and  stimulated,  and  lived 
and  acted  under  the  influence  of  ecclesi- 
astical endowments;  and  have  yon,  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  in  any  way  guided  pub- 
lic opinion  to  doubt  the  propriety  and 
wisdom  of  that  course,  or  the  immense 
munificence  of  that  which  you  were  born 
under  and  which  your  forefathers  created? 
Not  a  syllable.  There  have  been  plenty 
of  political  economy,  of  treaties  with 
France,  of  repeals  of  laws,  great  and 
successful  efforts  made  for  the  advance 
of  the  comforts  and  convenience  of  the 
population;  but  not  a  word  has  been 
uttered  for  the  last  twenty- five  years  by 
the  party  that  has  had  the  monopoly  of 
power  in  this  country  to  form  the  minds 
of  the  people  on  this  great  issue,  upon 
which  they  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to 
give  a  decision  in  this  hasty  manner. 
At  the  last  general  election  the  Liberal 
party  had  been  seven  years  in  power, 
but  not  one  word  during  those  seven 
years  had  ever  issued  from  any  person  in 
authority—  certainly  not  from  the  right 
hon.  member  for  South  Lancashire — as 
to  his  having  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the 
cardinal  principle  upon  which  our  whole 
social  system  is  founded." 

No  words  of  ours  could  add  any- 
thing to  the  force  of  this  most  argu- 
mentative appeal,  for  giving  which 
in  detail  we  do  not  pretend  to  apo- 
logise ;  but  one  fact,  in  addition 
to  the  conclusions  arising  out  of 
it,  may  be  added.  We  all  profess 
—  Mr  Bright  and  Mr  Gladstone 
equally  with  ourselves — to  be  hos- 
tile to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
We  are  prepared,  it  is  believed,  to 
appeal  in  earnest  to  the  sword, 
rather  than  consent  to  an  arrange- 
ment so  suicidal.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  when  the  Legislatures  of 
the  two  countries  became  one,  so 
did  the  Churches ;  and  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  was,  at  the  period 
of  the  Union,  much  more  in  a  mi- 
nority, as  compared  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  than  it  is  now. 
You  have  no  right,  then,  moral  or 
legal,  on  a  mere  comparison  of  num- 
bers, to  violate  that  particular  ar- 
ticle in  a  great  contract,  which  was 
accepted  without  hesitation  by  both 
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parties  to  the  contract,  at  a  time 
when  the  balance  of  numbers  was 
more  unfavourable  to  Protestant- 
ism than  it  is  now.  Neither  is 
it  just  to  put  out  of  view  the  fact, 
that  the  blow  aimed  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone at  the  Irish  Church  is  a  blow 
aimed  at  the  settlement  of  pro- 
perty both  in  Ireland  and  in  Great 
Britain.  It  may  be  wise — we  do 
not  say  that  it  is  not — carefully  to 
consider  how  far  the  Irish  Church, 
in  its  present  position,  is  or  is  not 
working  well  for  the  empire  at 
large ;  but  that  is  a  matter  on 
which,  till  the  Koyal  Commission 
report,  every  impartial  statesman 
would  desire  to  reserve  at  least  the 
expression  of  his  opinion.  Nor, 
with  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
before  them,  would  any,  except  the 
most  morbidly  ambitious  of  place- 
seekers,  ever  think  of  referring  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question  to 
a  Parliament  which  has  admitted, 
by  the  Act  of  last  session,  that  it 
does  not  fairly  represent  the  people 
of  this  country.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, believe  that  Mr  Gladstone  will 
succeed  in  carrying,  in  a  moribund 
House  of  Commons,  a  resolution  so 
outrageously  unjust  as  that  which 
he  threatens,  not  to  the  Queen's 
Ministers  so  much  as  to  the  country. 
Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr 
Gladstone  has  given  formal  notice, 
of  his  motion,  which  will  be  in  full 
debate  about  the  time  that  this 
paper  passes  into  the  hands  of  our 
readers.  The  resolution  which  he 
brings  forward  is  most  adroitly 
worded.  It  seems  to  affect  only 
the  connection  of  the  Irish  Church 
with  the  State — in  reality  it  touches 
the  whole  question  of  endowment. 
The  saving  clause,  which  would 


appear  to  pay  "  due  regard  to  all 
personal  interests  and  all  individ- 
ual rights  of  property,"  is  at  once 
inconsistent  with  itself  and  trans- 
parently deceptive.  We  know  what 
"  personal  interests"  may  be  under- 
stood to  imply,  that  the  existing 
incumbent  shall  retain  his  benefice 
for  his  life,  or  receive  a  just  equiva- 
lent for  it.  But  how  individual 
rights  of  property  are  to  be  pre- 
served, while  you  deprive  the  pa- 
trons of  benefices  of  their  patronage 
— which,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  is 
a  marketable  commodity — that  is 
more  than  we  can  understand.  The 
whole  affair  is,  however,  a  delusion 
and  a  sham.  Mr  Gladstone  believes 
that  he  will  carry  his  resolution ; 
and  that,  having  carried  it,  he 
will  compel  Mr  Disraeli  to  resign. 
We  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
If  carried,  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  plain.  They  must  ac- 
cept the  vote  for  what  it  is  worth, 
but  refuse,  point-blank,  either  to 
legislate  upon  it  or  to  resign.  Let 
the  Opposition  bring  in  a  Bill,  and 
carry  it  through  both  Houses  if  they 
can.  Meanwhile  the  business  of 
the  country  must  be  carried  on,  the 
supplies  voted,  the  Reform  Bills 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland  passed, 
and  boundaries  settled  ;  and  then, 
and  only  then,  the  people  will  have 
a  legitimate  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing what  they  want.  If  the  Irish 
Church  is  to  fall,  and  the  Scotch, 
and  the  English  too,  let  it  be  by  the 
will  of  a  whole  people,  pronounced 
through  their  representatives.  Do 
not  let  us  have  the  fabric  of  the 
Constitution  undermined  by  an 
assembly  which  exists,  so  to  speak, 
only  by  sufferance,  and  must  soon 
cease  to  exist  at  all. 
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HOW    LISA    LOVED    THE    KING. 

Six  hundred  years  ago,  in  Dante's  time, 

Before  his  cheek  was  furrowed  by  deep  rhyme — 

When  Europe,  fed  afresh  from  Eastern  story, 

Was  like  a  garden  tangled  with  the  glory 

Of  flowers  hand-planted  and  of  flowers  air-sown, 

Climbing  and  trailing,  budding  and  full-blown, 

Where  purple  bells  are  tossed  amid  pink  stars, 

And  springing  blades,  green  troops  in  innocent  wars, 

Crowd  every  shady  spot  of  teeming  earth, 

Making  invisible  motion  visible  birth — 

Six  hundred  years  ago,  Palermo  town 

Kept  holiday.     A  deed  of  great  renown, 

A  high  revenge,  had  freed  it  from  the  yoke 

Of  hated  Frenchmen,  and  from  Calpe's  rock 

To  where  the  Bosporus  caught  the  earlier  sun, 

'Twas  told  that  Pedro,  King  of  Aragon, 

Was  welcomed  master  of  all  Sicily, 

A  royal  knight,  supreme  as  kings  should  be 

In  strength  and  gentleness  that  make  high  chivalry. 

Spain  was  the  favourite  home  of  knightly  grace, 
Where  generous  men  rode  steeds  of  generous  race  ; 
Both  Spanish,  yet  half  Arab,  both  inspired 
By  mutual  spirit,  that  each  motion  fired 
With  beauteous  response,  like  minstrelsy 
Afresh  fulfilling  fresh  expectancy. 
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So  when  Palermo  made  high  festival, 

The  joy  of  matrons  and  of  maidens  all 

Was  the  mock  terror  of  the  tournament, 

Where  safety,  with  the  glimpse  of  danger  blent, 

Took  exaltation  as  from  epic  song, 

Which  greatly  tells  the  pains  that  to  great  life  belong. 

And  in  all  eyes  King  Pedro  was  the  king 

Of  cavaliers  :  as  in  a  full-gemmed  ring 

The  largest  ruby,  or  as  that  bright  star 

Whose  shining  shows  us  where  the  Hyads  are ; 

His  the  best  jennet,  and  he  sat  it  best ; 

His  weapon,  whether  tilting  or  in  rest, 

Was  worthiest  watching,  and  his  face  once  seen 

Gave  to  the  promise  of  his  royal  mien 

Such  rich  fulfilment  as  the  opened  eyes  1 

Of  a  loved  sleeper,  or  the  long- watched  rise  > 

Of  vernal  day,  whose  joy  o'er  stream  and  meadow  flies.     _) 

But  of  the  maiden  forms  that  thick  enwreathed 

The  broad  piazza  and  sweet  witchery  breathed, 

With  innocent  faces  budding  all  arow,  "\ 

From  balconies  and  windows  high  and  low, 

Who  was  it  felt  the  deep  mysterious  glow,         J 

The  impregnation  with  supernal  fire 

Of  young  ideal  love — transformed  desire, 

Whose  passion  is  but  worship  of  that  Best 

Taught  by  the  many-mingled  creed  of  each  young  breast  ? 

Twas  gentle  Lisa,  of  no  noble  line, 
Child  of  Bernardo,  a  rich  Florentine, 
Who  from  his  merchant-city  hither  came 
To  trade  in  drugs ;  yet  kept  an  honest  fame, 
And  had  the  virtue  not  to  try  and  sell 
Drugs  that  had  none.     He  loved  his  riches  well, 
But  loved  them  chiefly  for  his  Lisa's  sake, 
Whom  with  a  father's  care  he  sought  to  make 
The  bride  of  some  true  honourable  man  : — 
Of  Perdicone  (so  the  rumour  ran), 
Whose  birth  was  higher  than  his  fortunes  were ; 
For  still  your  trader  likes  a  mixture  fair 
Of  blood  that  hurries  to  some  higher  strain 
Than  reckoning  money's  loss  and  money's  gain. 
And  of  such  mixture  good  may  surely  come  : 
Lord's  scions  so  may  learn  to  cast  a  sum, 
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A  trader's  grandson  bear  a  well-set  head,  ~) 

And  have  less  conscious  manners,  better  bred  ;          > 
Nor,  when  he  tries  to  be  polite,  be  rude  instead.      J 

'Twas  Perdicone's  friends  made  overtures 

To  good  Bernardo ;  so  one  dame  assures 

Her  neighbour  dame  who  notices  the  youth 

Fixing  his  eyes  on  Lisa ;  and  in  truth 

Eyes  that  could  see  her  on  this  summer  day 

Might  find  it  hard  to  turn  another  way. 

She  had  a  pensive  beauty,  yet  not  sad ; 

Rather,  like  minor  cadences  that  glad 

The  hearts  of  little  birds  amid  spring  boughs  ; 

And  oft  the  trumpet  or  the  joust  would  rouse 

Pulses  that  gave  her  cheek  a  finer  glow, 

Parting  her  lips  that  seemed  a  mimic  bow 

By  chiselling  Love  for  play  in  coral  wrought, 

Then  quickened  by  him  with  the  passionate  thought, 

The  soul  that  trembled  in  the  lustrous  night 

Of  slow  long  eyes.     Her  body  was  so  slight, 

It  seemed  she  could  have  floated  in  the  sky, 

And  with  the  angelic  choir  made  symphony; 

But  in  her  cheek's  rich  tinge,  and  in  the  dark 

Of  darkest  hair  and  eyes,  she  bore  a  mark 

Of  kinship  to  her  generous  mother  earth, 

The  fervid  land  that  gives  the  plumy  palm-trees  birth. 

She  saw  not  Perdicone  ;  her  young  mind 

Dreamed  not  that  any  man  had  ever  pined 

For  such  a  little  simple  maid  as  she  : 

She  had  but  dreamed  how  heavenly  it  would  be 

To  love  some  hero  noble,  beauteous,  great, 

Who  would  live  stories  worthy  to  narrate, 

Like  Roland,  or  the  warriors  of  Troy, 

The  Cid,  or  Amadis,  or  that  fair  boy 

Who  conquered  everything  beneath  the  sun, 

And  somehow,  some  time,  died  at  Babylon 

Fighting  the  Moors.     For  heroes  all  were  good 

And  fair  as  that  archangel  who  withstood 

The  Evil  One,  the  author  of  all  wrong — 

That  Evil  One  who  made  the  French  so  strong ; 

And  now  the  flower  of  heroes  must  he  be  } 

Who  drove  those  tyrants  from  dear  Sicily, 

So  that  her  maids  might  walk  to  vespers  tranquilly.    ) 
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Young  Lisa  saw  this  hero  in  the  king, 
And  as  wood-lilies  that  sweet  odours  bring 
Might  dream  the  light  that  opes  their  modest  eyne 
Was  lily-odoured, — and  as  rites  divine, 
Round  turf-laid  altars,  or  'neath  roofs  of  stone, 
Draw  sanctity  from  out  the  heart  alone 
That  loves  and  worships,  so  the  miniature 
Perplexed  of  her  soul's  world,  all  virgin  pure, 
Filled  with  heroic  virtues  that  bright  form, 
Raona's  royalty,  the  finished  norm 
Of  horsemanship — the  half  of  chivalry  : 
For  how  could  generous  men  avengers  be, 
Save  as  God's  messengers  on  coursers  fleet  1 — 
These,  scouring  earth,  made  Spain  with  Syria  meet 
In  one  self-world  where  the  same  right  had  sway, 
And  good  must  grow  as  grew  the  blessed  day. 
No  more  ;  great  Love  his  essence  had  endued 
With  Pedro's  form,  and  entering  subdued 
The  soul  of  Lisa,  fervid  and  intense, 
Proud  in  its  choice  of  proud  obedience 
To  hardship  glorified  by  perfect  reverence. 


Sweet  Lisa  homeward  carried  that  dire  guest, 
And  in  her  chamber  through  the  hours  of  rest 
The  darkness  was  alight  for  her  with  sheen 
Of  arms,  and  plumed  helm,  and  bright  between 
Their  commoner  gloss,  like  the  pure  living  spring      ^ 
'Twixt  porphyry  lips,  or  living  bird's  bright  wing      > 
'Twixt  golden  wires,  the  glances  of  the  king  J 

Flashed  on  her  soul,  and  waked  vibrations  there 
Of  known  delights  love-mixed  to  new  and  rare  : 
The  impalpable  dream  was  turned  to  breathing  flesh, 
Chill  thought  of  summer  to  the  warm  close  mesh 
Of  sunbeams  held  between  the  citron-leaves, 
Clothing  her  life  of  life.     0,  she  believes 
That  she  could  be  content  if  he  but  knew 
(Her  poor  small  self  could  claim  no  other  due) 
How  Lisa's  lowly  love  had  highest  reach 
Of  winged  passion,  whereto  winged  speech 
Would  be  scorched  remnants  left  by  mounting  flame. 
Though,  had  she  such  lame  message,  were  it  blame 
To  tell  what  greatness  dwelt  in  her,  what  rank 
She  held  in  loving  1     Modest  maidens  shrank 
From  telling  love  that  fed  on  selfish  hope ; 
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But  love,  as  hopeless  as  the  shattering  song 

"Wailed  for  loved  beings  who  have  joined  the  throng 

Of  mighty  dead  ones.     .     .     .     Nay,  but  she  was  weak — 

Knew  only  prayers  and  ballads — could  not  speak 

With  eloquence  save  what  dumb  creatures  have, 

That  with  small  cries  and  touches  small  boons  crave. 


She  watched  all  day  that  she  might  see  him  pass 

With  knights  and  ladies ;  but  she  said,  "  Alas, 

Though  he  should  see  me,  it  were  all  as  one 

He  saw  a  pigeon  sitting  on  the  stone 

Of  wall  or  balcony  :  some  coloured  spot 

His  eye  just  sees,  his  mind  regardeth  not. 

I  have  no  music-touch  that  could  bring  nigh 

My  love  to  his  soul's  hearing.     I  shall  die, 

And  he  will  never  know  who  Lisa  was — 

The  trader's  child,  whose  soaring  spirit  rose 

As  hedge-born  aloe-flowers  that  rarest  years  disclose. 

"  For  were  I  now  a  fair  deep-breasted  queen 

A-horseback,  with  blonde  hair,  and  tunic  green 

Gold-bordered,  like  Costanza,  I  should  need 

No  change  within  to  make  me  queenly  there  ; 

For  they  the  royal-hearted  women  are 

Who  nobly  love  the  noblest,  yet  have  grace 

For  needy  suffering  lives  in  lowliest  place, 

Carrying  a  choicer  sunlight  in  their  smile, 

The  heavenliest  ray  that  pitieth  the  vile. 

My  love  is  such,  it  cannot  choose  but  soar 

Up  to  the  highest ;  yet  for  evermore, 

Though  I  were  happy,  throned  beside  the  king, 

I  should  be  tender  to  each  little  thing 

With  hurt  warm  breast,  that  had  no  speech  to  tell 

Its  inward  pang,  and  I  would  soothe  it  well 

With  tender  touch  and  with  a  low  soft  moan 

For  company  :  my  dumb  love-pang  is  lone, 

Prisoned  as  topaz-beam  within  a  rough-garbed  stone." 

So,  inward- wailing,  Lisa  passed  her  days. 

Each  night  the  August  moon  with  changing  phase 

Looked  broader,  harder  on  her  unchanged  pain ; 

Each  noon  the  heat  lay  heavier  again 

On  her  despair  -,  until  her  body  frail 

Shrank  like  the  snow  that  watchers  in  the  vale 
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See  narrowed  on  the  height  each  summer  morn ; 
While  her  dark  glance  burnt  larger,  more  forlorn, 
As  if  the  soul  within  her  all  on  fire 
Made  of  her  being  one  swift  funeral  pyre. 
Father  and  mother  saw  with  sad  dismay 
The  meaning  of  their  riches  melt  away  : 
For  without  Lisa  what  would  sequins  buy  1 
What  wish  were  left  if  Lisa  were  to  die  1 
Through  her  they  cared  for  summers  still  to  come, 
Else  they  would  be  as  ghosts  without  a  home 
In  any  flesh  that  could  feel  glad  desire. 
They  pay  the  best  physicians,  never  tire 
Of  seeking  what  will  soothe  her,  promising 
That  aught  she  longed  for,  though  it  were  a  thing 
Hard  to  be  come  at,  as  the  Indian  snow, 
Or  roses  that  on  alpine  summits  blow, 
It  should  be  hers.     She  answers  with  low  voice, 
She  longs  for  death  alone — death  is  her  choice ; 
Death  is  the  King  who  never  did  think  scorn, 
But  rescues  every  meanest  soul  to  sorrow  born. 

Yet  one  day,  as  they  bent  above  her  bed 

And  watched  her  in  brief  sleep,  her  drooping  head 

Turned  gently,  as  the  thirsty  flowers  that  feel 

Some  moist  revival  through  their  petals  steal, 

And  little  flutterings  of  her  lids  and  lips  j 

Told  of  such  dreamy  joy  as  sometimes  dips 

A  skyey  shadow  in  the  mind's  poor  pool. 

She  oped  her  eyes,  and  turned  their  dark  gems  full 

Upon  her  father,  as  in  utterance  dumb 

Of  some  new  prayer  that  in  her  sleep  had  come. 

"  What  is  it,  Lisa?"     "  Father,  I  would  see 

Minuccio,  the  great  singer;  bring  him  me." 

For  always,  night  and  day,  her  unstilled  thought, 

Wandering  all  o'er  its  little  world,  had  sought 

How  she  could  reach,  by  some  soft  pleading  touch, 

King  Pedro's  soul,  that  she  who  loved  so  much 

Dying,  might  have  a  place  within  his  mind —  ^ 

A  little  grave  which  he  would  sometimes  find 

And  plant  some  flower  on  it — some  thought,  some  memory  kind.  J 

Till  in  her  dream  she  saw  Minuccio 
Touching  his  viola,  and  chanting  low 
A  strain  that,  falling  on  her  brokenly, 
Seemed  blossoms  lightly  blown  from  off  a  tree, 
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Each  burthened  with  a  word  that  was  a  scent — 
Raona,  Lisa,  love,  death,  tournament ; 
Then  in  her  dream  she  said,  "  He  sings  of  me — 
Might  be  my  messenger ;  ah,  now  I  see 

The  King  is  listening "     Then  she  awoke, 

And,  missing  her  dear  dream,  that  new-born  longing  spoke. 

She  longed  for  music  :  that  was  natural ; 

Physicians  said  it  was  medicinal ; 

The  humours  might  be  schooled  by  true  consent 

Of  a  fine  tenor  and  fine  instrument ; 

In  short,  good  music,  mixed  with  doctor's  stuff, 

Apollo  with  Asklepios — enough  ! 

Minuccio,  entreated,  gladly  came. 

(He  was  a  singer  of  most  gentle  fame — 

A  noble,  kindly  spirit,  not  elate 

That  he  was  famous,  but  that  song  was  great — 

Would  sing  as  finely  to  this  suffering  child 

As  at  the  court  where  princes  on  him  smiled.) 

Gently  he  entered  and  sat  down  by  her, 

Asking  what  sort  of  strain  she  would  prefer — 

The  voice  alone,  or  voice  with  viol  wed ; 

Then,  when  she  chose  the  last,  he  preluded 

With  magic  hand,  that  summoned  from  the  strings 

Aerial  spirits,  rare  yet  palpable  wings 

That  fanned  the  pulses  of  his  listener, 

And  waked  each  sleeping  sense  with  blissful  stir. 

Her  cheek  already  showed  a  slow  faint  blush, 

But  soon  the  voice,  in  pure  full  liquid  rush, 

Made  all  the  passion,  that  till  now  she  felt, 

Seem  but  as  cooler  waters  that  in  warmer  melt. 


Finished  the  song,  she  prayed  to  be  alone 

With  kind  Minuccio  ;  for  her  faith  had  grown 

To  trust  him  as  if  missioned  like  a  priest 

With  some  high  grace,  that  when  his  singing  ceased 

Still  made  him  wiser,  more  magnanimous 

Than  common  men  who  had  no  genius. 

So  laying  her  small  hand  within  his  palm, 

She  told  him  how  that  secret  glorious  harm 

Of  loftiest  loving  had  befallen  her  ; 

That  death,  her  only  hope,  most  bitter  were, 

If  when  she  died  her  love  must  perish  too 

As  songs  unsung,  and  thoughts  unspoken  do, 
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Which  else  might  live  within  another  breast. 

She  said,  "  Minuccio,  the  grave  were  rest, 

If  I  were  sure,  that  lying  cold  and  lone, 

My  love,  my  best  of  life,  had  safely  flown 

And  nestled  in  the  bosom  of  the  king ; 

See,  'tis  a  small  weak  bird,  with  unfledged  wing. 

But  you  will  carry  it  for  me  secretly, 

And  bear  it  to  the  king,  then  come  to  me 

And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  and  I  shall  go 

Content,  knowing  that  he  I  love  my  love  doth  know. 

Then  she  wept  silently,  but  each  large  tear 

Made  pleading  music  to  the  inward  ear 

Of  good  Minuccio.     "  Lisa,  trust  in  me," 

He  said,  and  kissed  her  fingers  loyally  ; 

"It  is  sweet  law  to  me  to  do  your  will, 

And  ere  the  sun  his  round  shall  thrice  fulfil, 

I  hope  to  bring  you  news  of  such  rare  skill 

As  amulets  have,  that  aches  in  trusting  bosoms  still." 

He  needed  not  to  pause  and  first  devise 

How  he  should  tell  the  king ;  for  in  nowise 

Were  such  love-message  worthily  bested 

Save  in  fine  verse  by  music  rendered. 

He  sought  a  poet-friend,  a  Siennese, 

And  "  Mico,  mine,"  he  said,  "  full  oft  to  please 

Thy  whim  of  sadness  I  have  sung  thee  strains 

To  make  thee  weep  in  verse  :  now  pay  my  pains, 

And  write  me  a  canz6n  divinely  sad, 

Sinlessly  passionate  and  meekly  mad 

With  young  despair,  speaking  a  maiden's  heart 

Of  fifteen  summers,  who  would  fain  depart 

From  ripening  life's  new-urgent  mystery — 

Love- choice  of  one  too  high  her  love  to  be — 

But  cannot  yield  her  breath  till  she  has  poured       "\ 

Her  strength  away  in  this  hot-bleeding  word 

Telling  the  secret  of  her  soul  to  her  soul's  lord."      J 

Said  Mico,  "  Nay,  that  thought  is  poesy, 

I  need  but  listen  as  it  sings  to  me. 

Come  thou  again  to-morrow."     The  third  day, 

When  linked  notes  had  perfected  the  lay, 

Minuccio  had  his  summons  to  the  court 

To  make,  as  he  was  wont,  the  moments  short 
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Of  ceremonious  dinner  to  the  king. 

This  was  the  time  when  he  had  meant  to  bring 

Melodious  message  of  young  Lisa's  love  : 

He  waited  till  the  air  had  ceased  to  move 

To  ringing  silver,  till  Falernian  wine  \ 

Made  quickened  sense  with  quietude  combine, 

And  then  with  passionate  descant  made  each  ear  incline.      J 

Love,  thou  didst  see  me,  light  as  morning's  breath, 

Roaming  a  garden  in  a  joyous  error, 

Laughing  at  chases  vain,  a  happy  child, 

Till  of  thy  countenance  the  alluring  terror 

In  majesty  from  out  the  blossoms  smiled, 

From  out  their  life  seeming  a  beauteous  Death. 

0  Love,  who  so  didst  choose  me  for  thine  own, 

Taking  this  little  isle  to  thy  great  sway, 

See  no  w,  it  is  the  honour  of  thy  throne 

That  what  thou  gavest  perish  not  away, 

Nor  leave  some  sweet  remembrance  to  atone 

By  life  that  will  be  for  the  brief  life  gone : 

Hear,  ere  the  shroud  o'er  these  frail  limbs  be  thrown — 

Since  every  king  is  vassal  unto  thee, 

My  heart's  lord  needs  must  listen  loyally — 

0  tell  him  I  am  waiting  for  my  Death! 

Tell  him,  for  that  he  hath  such  royal  power 
'Twere  hard  for  him  to  think  how  small  a  thing, 
How  slight  a  sign,  would  make  a  wealthy  dower 
For  one  like  me,  the  bride  of  that  pale  king 
Whose  bed  is  mine  at  some  swift-nearing  hour. 
Go  to  my  lord,  and  to  his  memory  bring 
That  happy  birthday  of  my  sorrowing 
When  his  large  glance  made  meaner  gazers  glad, 
Entering  the  bannered  lists :  'twas  then  I  had 
The  wound  that  laid  me  in  the  arms  of  Death. 

Tell  him,  0  Love,  I  am  a  lowly  maid, 
No  more  than  any  little  knot  of  thyme 
That  he  with  careless  foot  may  often  tread  • 
Yet  lowest  fragrance  oft  will  mount  sublime 
And  cleave  to  things  most  high  and  hallowed, 
As  doth  the  fragrance  of  my  life's  springtime, 
My  lowly  love,  that  soaring  seeks  to  climb 
Within  his  thought,  and  make  a  gentle  bliss, 
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More  blissful  than  if  mine,  in  being  his: 
So  shall  I  live  in  him  and  rest  in  Death. 


The  strain  was  new.     It  seemed  a  pleading  cry, 

And  yet  a  rounded  perfect  melody, 

Making  grief  beauteous  as  the  tear-filled  eyes 

Of  little  child  at  little  miseries. 

Trembling  at  first,  then  swelling  as  it  rose, 

Like  rising  light  that  broad  and  broader  grows, 

It  filled  the  hall,  and  so  possessed  the  air 

That  not  one  living  breathing  soul  was  there, 

Though  dullest,  slowest,  but  was  quivering 

In  music's  grasp,  and  forced  to  hear  her  sing. 

But  most  such  sweet  compulsion  took  the  mood 

Of  Pedro  (tired  of  doing  what  he  would). 

Whether  the  words  which  that  strange  meaning  bore 

Were  but  the  poet's  feigning  or  aught  more, 

Was  bounden  question,  since  their  aim  must  be 

At  some  imagined  or  true  royalty. 

He  called  Minuccio  and  bade  him  tell 

What  poet  of  the  day  had  writ  so  well ; 

For  though  they  came  behind  all  former  rhymes, 

The  verses  were  not  bad  for  these  poor  times. 

"  Monsignor,  they  are  only  three  days  old," 

Minuccio  said  ;  "  but  it  must  not  be  told 

How  this  song  grew,  save  to  your  royal  ear." 

Eager,  the  king  withdrew  where  none  was  near, 

And  gave  close  audience  to  Minuccio, 

Who  meetly  told  that  love-tale  meet  to  know. 

The  king  had  features  pliant  to  confess 

The  presence  of  a  manly  tenderness — 

Son,  father,  brother,  lover,  blent  in  one, 

In  fine  harmonic  exaltation — 

The  spirit  of  religious  chivalry. 

He  listened,  and  Minuccio  could  see 

The  tender,  generous  admiration  spread 

O'er  all  his  face,  and  glorify  his  head 

With  royalty  that  would  have  kept  its  rank, 

Though  his  brocaded  robes  to  tatters  shrank. 

He  answered  without  pause,  "  So  sweet  a  maid, 

In  nature's  own  insignia  arrayed, 

Though  she  were  come  of  unmixed  trading  blood 

That  sold  and  bartered  ever  since  the  flood, 

Would  have  the  self-contained  and  single  worth 

Of  radiant  jewels  born  in  darksome  earth. 
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Eaona  were  a  shame  to  Sicily, 
Letting  such,  love  and  tears  unhonoured  be  : 
Hasten,  Minuccio,  tell  her  that  the  king 
To-day  will  surely  visit  her  when  vespers  ring." 

Joyful,  Minuccio  bore  the  joyous  word, 

And  told  at  full,  while  none  but  Lisa  heard, 

How  each  thing  had  befallen,  sang  the  song, 

And  like  a  patient  nurse  who  would  prolong 

All  means  of  soothing,  dwelt  upon  each  tone, 

Each  look,  with  which  the  mighty  Aragon 

Marked  the  high  worth  his  royal  heart  assigned 

To  that  dear  place  he  held  in  Lisa's  mind. 

She  listened  till  the  draughts  of  pure  content 

Through  all  her  limbs  like  some  new  being  went — 

Life,  not  recovered,  but  untried  before, 

From  out  the  growing  world's  unmeasured  store 

Of  fuller,  better,  more  divinely  mixed. 

'Twas  glad  reverse  :  she  had  so  firmly  fixed 

To  die,  already  seemed  to  fall  a  veil 

Shrouding  the  inner  glow  from  light  of  senses  pale. 

Her  parents  wondering  see  her  half  arise — 

"Wondering,  rejoicing,  see  her  long  dark  eyes 

Brimful  with  clearness,  not  of  'scaping  tears, 

But  of  some  light  ethereal  that  enspheres 

Their  orbs  with  calm,  some  vision  newly  learnt 

Where  strangest  fires  erewhile  had  blindly  burnt. 

She  asked  to  have  her  soft  white  robe  and  band 

And  coral  ornaments,  and  with  her  hand 

She  gave  her  long  dark  locks  a  backward  fall, 

Then  looked  intently  in  a  mirror  small, 

And  feared  her  face  might  perhaps  displease  the  king  ;      ~\ 

"  In  truth,"  she  said,  "  I  am  a  tiny  thing ;  J- 

I  was  too  bold  to  tell  what  could  such  visit  bring."  } 

Meanwhile  the  king,  revolving  in  his  thought 
That  innocent  passion,  was  more  deeply  wrought 
To  chivalrous  pity  ;  and  at  vesper  bell, 
With  careless  mien  which  hid  his  purpose  well, 
Went  forth  on  horseback,  and  as  if  by  chance 
Passing  Bernardo's  house,  he  paused  to  glance 
At  the  fine  garden  of  this  wealthy  man, 
This  Tuscan  trader  turned  Palermitan  : 
But,  presently  dismounting,  chose  to  walk 
Amid  the  trellises,  in  gracious  talk 
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With,  this  same  trader,  deigning  even  to  ask 

If  he  had  yet  fulfilled  the  father's  task 

Of  marrying  that  daughter,  whose  young  charms 

Himself,  betwixt  the  passages  of  arms, 

Noted  admiringly.     "  Monsignor,  no, 

She  is  not  married ;  that  were  little  woe, 

Since  she  has  counted  barely  fifteen  years ; 

But  all  such  hopes  of  late  have  turned  to  fears ; 

She  droops  and  fades,  though  for  a  space  quite  brief — 

Scarce  three  hours  past — she  finds  some  strange  relief." 

The  king'avised  :  "  'Twere  dole  to  all  of  us, 

The  world  should  lose  a  maid  so  beauteous  ; 

Let  me  now  see  her ;  since  I  am  her  liege  lord, 

Her  spirits  must  wage  war  with  death  at  my  strong  word." 

In  such  half-serious  playfulness,  he  wends, 

With  Lisa's  father  and  two  chosen  friends, 

Up  to  the  chamber  where  she  pillowed  sits 

Watching  the  door  that  opening  admits 

A  presence  as  much  better  than  her  dreams, 

As  happiness  than  any  longing  seems. 

The  king  advanced,  and,  with  a  reverent  kiss 

Upon  her  hand,  said,  "  Lady,  what  is  this  ? 

You,  whose  sweet  youth  should  others'  solace  be, 

Pierce  all  our  hearts,  languishing  piteously. 

We  pray  you,  for  the  love  of  us,  be  cheered, 

Nor  be  too  reckless  of  that  life,  endeared 

To  us  who  know  your  passing  worthiness, 

And  count  your  blooming  life  as  part  of  our  life's  bliss." 

Those  words,  that  touch  upon  her  hand  from  him 
Whom  her  soul  worshipped,  as  far  seraphim 
Worship  the  distant  glory,  brought  some  shame 
Quivering  upon  her  cheek,  yet  thrilled  her  frame 
With  such  deep  joy  she  seemed  in  paradise, 
In  wondering  gladness,  and  in  dumb  surprise. 
That  bliss  could  be  so  blissful :  then  she  spoke — 
"  Signor,  I  was  too  weak  to  bear  the  yoke, 
The  golden  yoke  of  thoughts  too  great  for  me  ; 
That  was  the  ground  of  my  infirmity. 
But  now,  I  pray  your  grace  to  have  belief 
That  I  shall  soon  be  well,  nor  any  more  cause  grief." 

The  king  alone  perceived  the  covert  sense 
Of  all  her  words,  which  made  one  evidence 
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With,  her  pure  voice  and  candid  loveliness,  \ 
That  he  had  lost  much  honour,  honouring  less  > 
That  message  of  her  passionate  distress.  J 

He  stayed  beside  her  for  a  little  while 
With  gentle  looks  and  speech,  until  a  smile 
As  placid  as  a  ray  of  early  morn 
On  opening  flower-cups  o'er  her  lips  was  borne. 
When  he  had  left  her,  and  the  tidings  spread 
Through  all  the  town  how  he  had  visited 
The  Tuscan  trader's  daughter,  who  was  sick, 
Men  said,  it  was  a  royal  deed  and  catholic. 

And  Lisa  1  she  no  longer  wished  for  death ; 

But  as  a  poet,  who  sweet  verses  saith 

Within  his  soul,  and  joys  in  music  there, 

Nor  seeks  another  heaven,  nor  can  bear 

Disturbing  pleasures,  so  was  she  content, 

Breathing  the  life  of  grateful  sentiment. 

She  thought  no  maid  betrothed  could  be  more  blest ; 

For  treasure  must  be  valued  by  the  test 

Of  highest  excellence  and  rarity, 

And  her  dear  joy  was  best  as  best  could  be ; 

There  seemed  no  other  crown  to  her  delight 

Now  the  high  loved  one  saw  her  love  aright. 

Thus  her  soul  thriving  on  that  exquisite  mood, 

Spread  like  the  May-time  all  its  beauteous  good 

O'er  the  soft  bloom  of  neck,  and  arms,  and  cheek, 

And  strengthened  the  sweet  body,  once  so  weak, 

Until  she  rose  and  walked,  and,  like  a  bird 

With  sweetly  rippling  throat,  she  made  her  spring  joys  heard. 

The  king,  when  he  the  happy  change  had  seen, 

Trusted  the  ear  of  Constance,  his  fair  queen, 

With  Lisa's  innocent  secret,  and  conferred 

How  they  should  jointly,  by  their  deed  and  word, 

Honour  this  maiden's  love,  which,  like  the  prayer 

Of  loyal  hermits,  never  thought  to  share 

In  what  it  gave.     The  queen  had  that  chief  grace 

Of  womanhood,  a  heart  that  can  embrace 

All  goodness  in  another  woman's  form ; 

And  that  same  day,  ere  the  sun  lay  too  warm 

On  southern  terraces,  a  messenger 

Informed  Bernardo  that  the  royal  pair 

Would  straightway  visit  him,  and  celebrate 

Their  gladness  at  his  daughter's  happier  state, 
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Which  they  were  fain  to  see.     Soon  came  the  king 

On  horseback,  with  his  barons,  heralding 

The  advent  of  the  queen  in  courtly  state ; 

And  all,  descending  at  the  garden  gate, 

Streamed  with  their  feathers,  velvet,  and  brocade, 

Through  the  pleached  alleys,  till  they,  pausing,  made 

A  lake  of  splendour  'mid  the  aloes  grey — 

When,  meekly  facing  all  their  proud  array, 

The  white-robed  Lisa  with  her  parents  stood,  -\ 

As  some  white  dove  before  the  gorgeous  brood  C 

Of  dapple-breasted  birds  born  by  the  Colchian  flood.     } 

The  king  and  queen,  by  gracious  looks  and  speech, 

Encourage  her,  and  thus  their  courtiers  teach 

How  this  fair  morning  they  may  courtliest  be, 

By  making  Lisa  pass  it  happily. 

And  soon  the  ladies  and  the  barons  all 

Draw  her  by  turns,  as  at  a  festival 

Made  for  her  sake,  to  easy,  gay  discourse, 

And  compliment  with  looks  and  smiles  enforce ; 

A  joyous  hum  is  heard  the  gardens  round ; 

Soon  there  is  Spanish  dancing  and  the  sound 

Of  minstrel's  song,  and  autumn  fruits  are  pluckt ; 

Till  mindfully  the  king  and  queen  conduct 

Lisa  apart  to  where  a  trellised  shade 

Made  pleasant  resting.     Then  King  Pedro  said — 

"  Excellent  maiden,  that  rich  gift  of  love 

Your  heart  hath  made  us,  hath  a  worth  above 

All  royal  treasures,  nor  is  fitly  met 

Save  when  the  grateful  memory  of  deep  debt 

Lies  still  behind  the  outward  honours  done  : 

And  as  a  sign  that  no  oblivion 

Shall  overflood  that  faithful  memory, 

We  while  we  live  your  cavalier  will  be, 

Nor  will  we  ever  arm  ourselves  for  fight, 

Whether  for  struggle  dire  or  brief  delight 

Of  warlike  feigning,  but  we  first  will  take 

The  colours  you  ordain,  and  for  your  sake 

Charge  the  more  bravely  where  your  emblem  is; 

Nor  will  we  claim  from  you  an  added  bliss 

To  our  sweet  thoughts  of  you  save  one  sole  kiss. 

But  there  still  rests  the  outward  honour  meet 

To  mark  your  worthiness,  and  we  entreat 

That  you  will  turn  your  ear  to  proffered  vows 

Of  one  who  loves  you,  and  would  be  your  spouse, 
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"We  must  not  wrong  yourself  and  Sicily 
By  letting  all  your  blooming  years  pass  by 
Unmated  :  you  will  give  the  world  its  due 
From  beauteous  maiden  and  become  a  matron  true." 


Then  Lisa,  wrapt  in  virgin  wonderment 

At  her  ambitious  love's  complete  content, 

Which  left  no  further  good  for  her  to  seek 

Than  love's  obedience,  said  with  accent  meek — 

"  Monsignor,  I  know  well  that  were  it  known 

To  all  the  world  how  high  my  love  had  flown, 

There  would  be  few  who  would  not  deem  me  mad, 

Or  say  my  mind  the  falsest  image  had 

Of  my  condition  and  your  loftiness. 

But  heaven  has  seen  that  for  no  moment's  space 

Have  I  forgotten  you  to  be  the  king, 

Or  me  myself  to  be  a  lowly  thing — 

A  little  lark,  enamoured  of  the  sky, 

That  soared  to  sing,  to  break  its  breast,  and  die. 

But,  as  you  better  know  than  I,  the  heart 

In  choosing  chooseth  not  its  own  desert, 

But  that  great  merit  which  attracteth  it ; 

'Tis  law,  I  struggled,  but  I  must  submit, 

And  having  seen  a  worth  all  worth  above, 

I  loved  you,  love  you,  and  shall  always  love. 

But  that  doth  mean,  my  will  is  ever  yours, 

Not  only  when  your  will  my  good  ensures, 

But  if  it  wrought  me  what  the  world  calls  harm — 

Fire,  wounds,  would  wear  from  your  dear  will  a  charm. 

That  you  will  be  my  knight  is  full  content, 

And  for  that  kiss — I  pray,  first  for  the  queen's  consent." 

Her  answer,  given  with  such  firm  gentleness, 
Pleased  the  queen  well,  and  made  her  hold  no  less 
Of  Lisa's  merit  than  the  king  had  held. 
And  so,  all  cloudy  threats  of  grief  dispelled, 
There  was  betrothal  made  that  very  morn 
'Twixt  Perdicone,  youthful,  brave,  well-born, 
And  Lisa,  whom  he  loved ;  she  loving  well 
The  lot  that  from  obedience  befell. 
The  queen  a  rare  betrothal  ring  on  each 
Bestowed,  and  other  gems,  with  gracious  speech. 
And  that  no  joy  might  lack,  the  king,  who  knew 
The  youth  was  poor,  gave  him  rich  Ceffalu 
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And  Cataletta,  largo  and  fruitful  lands — 

Adding  much  promise  when  he  joined  their  hands. 

At  last  he  said  to  Lisa,  with  an  air 

Gallant  yet  noble  :  "  Now  we  claim  our  share 

From  your  sweet  love,  a  share  which  is  not  small  ; 

For  in  the  sacrament  one  crumb  is  all." 

Then  taking  her  small  face  his  hands  between,  "\ 

He  kissed  her  on  the  brow  with  kiss  serene,  t 

Fit  seal  to  that  pure  vision  her  young  soul  had  seen.       J 

And  many  witnessed  that  King  Pedro  kept 

His  royal  promise  :  Perdicone  stept 

To  many  honours  honourably  won, 

Living  with  Lisa  in  true  union. 

Throughout  his  life  the  king  still  took  delight 

To  call  himself  fair  Lisa's  faithful  knight ; 

And  never  wore  in  field  or  tournament 

A  scarf  or  emblem  save  by  Lisa  sent. 

Such  deeds  made  subjects  loyal  in  that  land  : 

They  joyed  that  one  so  worthy  to  command, 

So  chivalrous  and  gentle,  had  become 

The  king  of  Sicily,  and  filled  the  room 

Of  Frenchmen,  who  abused  the  Church's  trust,  "\ 

Till,  in  a  righteous  vengeance  on  their  lust, 

Messina  rose,  with  God,  and  with  the  dagger's  thrust.      J 


I/ENVOI. 

Header,  this  story  pleased  me  long  ago 

In  the  bright  pages  of  Boccaccio, 

And  where  the  author  of  a  good  we  know, 

Let  us  not  fail  to  pay  the  grateful  thanks  we,  owe* 
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CHAPTER  I. — FIVE   TO   ONE. 


THE  motive  of  this  story  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  character  of 
one  Maurice  Brandon  was  changed, 
so  far  as  a  complete  change  of 
character  is  ever  possible  :  how, 
from  being  one  with  whom,  either 
in  his  beliefs  or  conduct,  no  read- 
er of  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  feel 
sympathy,  he  became  one  who  at 
least  deserves  all  sympathy,  even 
though  he  should  not  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  receive  it ;  how  he  was 
brought  down  from  dwelling  apart 
in  a  cloud-land  of  his  own,  to  do, 
one  may  hope,  some  work  as  a  man 
among  a  world  of  men  ;  how,  in  a 
word,  he  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  real  and  actual  life.  It  is  true 
that  the  force  of  external  circum- 
stances had  seemingly  more  to  do 
with  this  change  than  any  special 
or  peculiar  merit  in  the  man  him- 
self ;  'but  since  the  moral  of  this 
story — in  so  far  as  it  professes  to 
contain  any  moral  whatever — must 
be  taken  as  relating  to  this  very 
point,  it  would  be  both  inartistic 
and  injudicious  to  discuss,  by  way 
of  epilogue,  that  which  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  fabulists  is  always 
placed  at  the  end,  supposing  it  to 
be  placed  anywhere  at  all.  Such, 
then,  is  the  principal  and  funda- 
mental motive  of  this  story  ;  but, 
incidentally  thereto,  will  be  shown 
how  two  small  households,  obscure, 
unconnected,  and  living  far  apart 
from  one  another  in  two  obscure 
country  towns,  carried  on  together, 
within  the  space  of  a  single  year, 
an  entire  drama  of  human  life — 
on  a  small  scale  indeed,  but  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end. 

Since,  however,  it  is  in  neither 
of  these  country  towns  that  this 
drama  will  be  brought  to  a  close, 
but  in  the  least  obscure  of  all 
the  cities  of  the  earth,  it  is  not 
unfitting  that  there  also  it  should 
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set  out  ;  and  as  its  concluding 
words  will  be  spoken  neither  by 
its  hero  nor  by  its  heroine,  nor 
indeed  by  any  of  the  dramatis 
persona?,  regularly  so  styled,  but 
by  those  who,  in  all  dramas  of  real 
life,  do  actually  speak  the  last 
words  —  that  is  to  say,  certain 
among  the  spectators  —  so  these 
same  spectators  shall  speak  the  pro- 
logue also,  in  order  that,  among 
other  reasons,  they  may  not  be 
utter  strangers  to  the  audience 
when  they  step  upon  the  stage  be- 
fore the  fallen  curtain  at  the  last. 

It  was,  then,  some  few  years 
since  that  three  persons  were  sit- 
ting together  in  a  second-floor  room 
in  the  Temple,  certainly  amusing 
themselves  exceedingly  well  with 
tobacco  and  brandy-and-water,  and 
possibly  entertaining  each  other  in- 
differently with  a  mixture  of  silence 
and  conversation.  Their  respective 
ages  and  features  are  of  no  particu- 
lar consequence ;  their  names — not 
that  these  are  of  much  more  import- 
ance— were  Ramsden,  Layton,  and 
Hammond.  As  to  their  pursuits, 
Ramsden,  the  tenant  of  the  room, 
was  a  barrister  who,  having  been 
unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  guin- 
eas which  are  represented  by  briefs, 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  pushing 
himself  upon  the  staff  of  a  well- 
known  daily  paper.  Layton  was  a 
newspaper  critic  by  profession,  and 
never  had  been  and  never  expected 
to  be  anything  else ;  and  Hammond 
was  a  sort  of  amateur  conversa- 
tional critic,  who  lived  upon  some 
small  means,  either  of  his  own  or 
of  his  relations  and  friends,  and 
considered  himself,  and  was  con- 
sidered, a  "literary  man,"  though 
he  had  never,  to  anybody's  know- 
ledge, done  anything  to  carry  out 
the  idea.  They  all  belonged  to  the 
same  set,  and  spent  much  time  in 
criticising  other  people  when  they 
2N 
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were  together,  and  still  more  time 
in  dissecting  each  other  when  they 
happened  to  be  separate.  Being 
now  together, — 

"Well,  then,"  said  Hammond, 
after  a  long  pause,  "  so  much  for 
that.  The  man's  an  ass,  and  his 
book  proves  it  admirably.  It's 
about  the  only  thing  he  ever  did 
succeed  in  proving.  Let's  talk  of 
better  things.  It  would  certainly 
be  easy." 

Layton. — "  With  pleasure.  What 
shall  it  be?  Politics  1" 

Hammond. — "In  August  1  Thank 
you.  Let  us  follow  the  example  of 
our  own  betters.  It  was  not  in 
August,  I  fancy,  that  Galileo  said 
of  the  world,  '  It  moves/  " 

Layton.—"  Theology  ? " 

Ramsden. — "  That  will  be  more 
appropriate  to  the  hot  weather, 
perhaps.  But  if  you  want  to  talk 
about  something  really  serious  for 
once,  is  it  true  that  Wood  & 
Field's  is  a  smash  out  and  out,  or 
will  anything  be  saved  1  You 
ought  to  know,  Hammond." 

Hammond. — "  I  only  wish  I  had 
any  cause  to  know — that  I'd  had 
anything  to  lose,  that  is.  No — I 
know  nothing  about  it  myself. 
Banks  are  not  much  in  my  line, 
I'm  sorry  to  say.  But  I  fancy  the 
smash  is  a  very  fair  specimen.  I 
hope  neither  of  you  fellows  is  likely 
to  be  hit?" 

Layton. — "  Not  I.  I'm  safe  in 
the  Threes.  I  never  speculate,  ex- 
cept sometimes  about  an  author's 
sense." 

Hammond. — "  The  worst  specu- 
lative investment  going." 

Layton.—"'  Which  1  The  sense 
or  the  cents  ?  " 

Hammond.  —  "  My  dear  boy  ! 
do  you  think  I'd  blaspheme  the 
funds?" 

Ramsden. — "  I  think  you'd  blas- 
pheme anything." 

Hammond.  —  "  Thanks  for  the 
compliment.  It's  as  well  to  be 
accounted  liberal  in  these  days." 

Layton. — "  I  thought  we  were  to 
avoid  politics." 

Hammond.  —  "  Well,    then,    re- 


venous.     What  have  you  heard  of 
the  bank  at  the  'Trumpet '  ?  " 

Layton. — "They  don't  give  me 
money  to  write  about  —  and  not 
much  to  write.  But  I  heard  from 
Harris " 

Ramsden. — "  The  City  man,  isn't 
it?" 

Layton. — "  Yes.  Well,  he  says 
that  it's  up  about  the  biggest  tree 
he  ever  saw,  and  no  chance  of  com- 
ing down  again — that  it's  all  up, 
in  fact." 

Hammond. — "  By  Jove  !  a  nice 
look  -  out  for  some  people  one 
knows." 

Ramsden. — "  '  There's  something 
in  the  misfortunes  of  our  friends 
not  altogether '  " 

Layton.  —  "  Don't,  pray  !  And 
then  Harris  is  always  wrong." 

Ramsden.  —  "  Treason  to  the 
'Trumpet' !" 

Layton. — "  Oh!  we're  all  friends 
here,  and  we  don't  tell  tales  out  of 
school.  And  you  know  my  opinion 
of  Harris  long  ago." 

Ramsden.—"  Not  I.  I  didn't 
know  you  had  any  opinion  of  him 
— I'm  sure  I  haven't.  But,"  dis- 
appointedly, "  I'm  glad  you  don't 
believe  him  in  this  case.  Only,  if 
he's  wrong,  I  have  written  a  leader 
in  vain — that's  all." 

Hammond.  —  "  Nonsense.  If 
Harris  does  turn  out  wrong,  you'll 
have  food  for  two.  And  I'm  in- 
clined to  back  Harris  this  time." 

A  pause. 

Hammond. — "I  say,  Layton " 

Layton.—"  Well  ? " 

Hammond. — "  Have  they  sent 
you  that  book  of  Brandon's  yet  ?  " 

Layton. — "  I  should  rather  think 
they  had ! " 

Hammond.— "Well?" 

Layton. — "  I  don't  know.  Have 
you  read  it  ? " 

Hammond. — "  Yes,  last  night, 
over  my  last  pipe." 

Ramsden.—"  What !  —  all  three 
volumes?" 

Hammond. — "Title-page  and  all 
— especially  the  title-page.  Clever 
— also  especially  the  title-page — 
but " 
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Layton. — "  Brandon  all  over.  I'm 
going  to  pitch  into  it,  hot  and 
strong.  But  it'll  sell." 

Hammond.—"  Sell  \  Trust  Short 
for  knowing  what  will  sell — con- 
found him !" 

Ramsden. — "My  dear  Hammond, 
that's  a  very  inconsequential  speech 
of  yours.  What  has  the  trade,  ever 
done  to  you  1  Have  you  had  deal- 
ings with  Short  ?  And  if  not,  why 
this  explosion]" 

Hammond. — "  Well,  well.  I  sup- 
pose Brandon  and  Short  together 
know  what  they're  about.  But  we 
shall  see." 

Ramsden  (modestly}. — "  Do  you 
know,  I  rather  believe  in  Brandon/' 

Layton. — "  Yes  ;  no  doubt  he's 
clever — but  he's  too  clever.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  I  don't  understand 
him  myself,  but  I  should  think  not 
one  man  in  a  thousand  did.  And 
firstly,  be  intelligible  ;  secondly,  be 
intelligible  ;  thirdly,  be  intelligible. 
That's  what  I  call  my  Demosthenic 
canon  of  criticism." 

Hammond. — "And  a  very  good 
one  too.  I  hate  books  that  it 
takes  a  Layton  to  understand.  And 
I  hate  Saxon  English." 

Ramsden  and  Layton  (shocked). 
—"What!" 

Hammond. — "  I  don't  mean  An- 
glo-Saxon, mind  you ;  I  mean  the 
English  that  Brandon  brought  with 
him  from  Saxony,  or  wherever  in 
Germany  was  his  alma  mater.  He 
came  hot  from  Heidelberg,  or  Jena, 
or  Tubingen,  you  know,  or  some 
such  place." 

Ramsden. — "I  see.  Well,  his 
style  is  peculiar,  no  doubt." 

Hammond. — "  I  should  rather 
think  it  was — both  his  poetry  and 
his  prose.  Do  you  know  that 
thing " 

Layton. — "  Ah  !  poetry's  not  my 
line,  away  from  the  shop.  When  I 
said  I  understood  Brandon,  I  meant 
his  prose,  of  course." 

Ramsden. — "Well,  the  man's  a 
sort  of  a  success,  anyhow.  There's 
no  doubt  about  that.  I  know  him 
a  little." 

Hammond.  —  "So   do   I  —  and 


don't  much  like  him.  I  think 
there's  a  knock  at  the  door,  Rams- 
den." 

Ramsden.—"  Come  in !  Ah,  Wil- 
son !  how  are  you,  old  fellow  1  Sit 
down.  This  is  bird's-eye — that's 
cognac.  Or  will  you  do  a  weed  ?" 
Wilson  (an  ambiguous -looking 
man  of  about  forty).—"  Thanks ;  I'll 
try  the  customary  bird's-eye.  How 
are  you,  Layton  1  How  are  you, 
Hammond  1  Thought  I  might  find 
one  of  you  fellows  here.  By  Jove  ! 
what  a  blow-up  that  is  of  Wood 
&  Field's  !  Capital  cognac,  Rams- 
den— how  much  a  dozen  ?" 
Hammond. — "  It's  true,  then  ?" 
Wilson.— "Wood  &  Field's?  I 
should  think  so.  Not  a  penny. 
No  assets.  Liabilities  very  much 
the  other  way.  Hope  it's  nothing 
to  any  of  you?" 

Ramsden. — "  Nothing  to  us — nor 
to  you,  I  fancy;  You  don't  fly  to 
the  brandy  like  a  despairing  share- 
holder. Help  yourself  as  if  you 
were." 

Wilson.—"  Thanks  ;  I  will.  No, 
I'm  not  one.  But  I'll  tell  you  who 
is.  You'll  be  interested,  all  you 
venomous  critics,  just  now." 

Lai/ton..—  "  Not    the    '  Trum- 
pet' r 
Ramsden.—"  Not  the  <  WavererT' 

Hammond.—"  Not  the " 

Wilson.  —  "  No,  you  selfish 
brutes ! " 

Ramsden.—"  Who  then  ?" 
Wilson. — "  Maurice  Brandon." 
Layton.—"  The  devil!" 
Ramsden. — "  By  Jove  ! " 
Hammond.  —  "Is     he    in    for 
much?" 

Wilson.  —  "  In  for  everything. 
Best  authority." 

Ramsden.  — "  Well,  that's  con- 
founded hard  lines.  He'll  have  to 
make  his  books  pay  now ;  and,  in 
spite  of  Hammond,  he's  not  the 
man  to  do  it.  I'm  afraid  he's 
above  writing  to  sell.  I  know 
what  a  bore  I  found  it  myself  at 
first — not  that  /  was  ever  proud." 

Layton. — "  Well,  one  mustn't  hit 
a  man  when  he's  down.  I'll  give 
his  book  another  look  through. 
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Perhaps  it  is  not  so  very  Brandon- 
ish  after  all." 

Hammond. — "Has  he  got  rich 
relations  ?" 

Ramsden. — "None  that  can  help 
him,  I  know;  but  he  has  a  great 
many  poor  ones." 

Wilson.—"  Oh!  he'll  make  a  liv- 
ing— a  man  who's  talked  about  a 
little  already." 

Ramsden. — "  But  it  isn't  only 
that.  Any  one  can  live,  I  suppose, 
somehow.  I  can,  so  it  can't  be  so 
very  difficult.  But,  you  see,  Bran- 
don has  never  known  what  it  is  to 
be  hard  up,  as  we  have,  and  went  in 
for  the  high  style,  you  know — self- 
culture,  and  all  that.  And  then  he 
has  been  lionised,  and  taken  up  by 

swells " 

Hammond.  —  "  And  drunk  La- 
fitte,  and  smoked  Lopez,  and  eaten 
foie  gras.  Yes,  I  can  fancy  he'll  find 
it  hard  to  come  down  among  us  poor 
beggars,  and  put  up  with  stout  and 
bird's-eye  —  no  offence  to  yours, 
Ramsden — and  a  tough  steak,  when 
he  can  get  them." 

Layton. — "  Come  up  among  us, 
you  mean." 

Ramsden. — "Yes — up  the  attic 
stairs.  Well,  we  mustn't  be  too 
proud.  I  vote  we  give  him  a 
chance  among  us." 

Wilson.—"  Of  course,  if  he'll  let 
us." 

Ramsden.  —  "Of  course.  But 
surely  a  man  like  him  will  get  some 

appointment " 

Hammond. — "Or  marry  money." 
Ramsden. — "  Ah !  that's  what  he 
ought  to  do — and  if  all  one  hears 
is  true,  he's  just  the  man  to  do  it. 
He'll  never  get  an  appointment,  for 
he  has  made  every  man  he  ever 
knew  his  enemy  by  making  love  to 
his  wives  and  daughters,  from  what 
I  hear." 

Hammond. — "Wife  and  daugh- 
ters, you  mean.  But  that's  false 
philosophy  of  yours,  Ramsden.  A 
man  never  loses  by  that." 

Ramsden. — "  Perhaps  not.  But 
now  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the  use 
of  artistic  courtship." 

Layton.—"  What's  that  1  Is  the 
phrase  a  Brandonism  ? " 


Ramsden. — "  No ;  he'd  call  it  the 
study  of  woman  as  art  -  material. 
Don't  you  remember  where  in  that 
other  book  of  his — the  last  before 
this,  I  mean — 

Wilson.  —  "  Where  he  classes 
women  with  birds  and  flowers,  not 
intending,  however,  to  be  compli- 
mentary? I  remember.  So  that's 
artistic  courtship,  is  it  1 " 

Hammond. — "Women  rather  like 
to  hear  their  sex  abused — they  can 
apply  the  abuse  to  all  their  she- 
friends.  It  won't  do  Brandon  a  bit 
of  damage,  matrimonially." 

Ramsden. — "  Pleasant  for  Mrs 
Brandon,  though,  when  she  finds 
out  that  she  has  only  brought  her 
husband  the  means  to  follow  up  a 
branch  of  study  that  is  no  doubt 
pleasant  and  interesting  and  highly 
useful,  but  is  at  the  same  time  lia- 
ble to  be  unappreciated  by  a  wife 
who  has  any  jealous  tendencies." 

Hammond. — "  Oh !  she'll  have  to 
console  herself  by  regarding  her- 
self in  the  light  of  an  art-patron." 

Lai/ton. — "Very  consolatory  in- 
deed. I  don't  believe  much  in 
these  flirtations — Platonic,  artistic, 
whatever  the  last  name  for  them  is. 
They  seem  to  me  a  very  highly 
artistic  road  to  the  Divorce  Court. 
However,  it's  nothing  to  me.  Cha- 
cun  a  son  gout.  But  I  rather  pre- 
fer to  call  a  spade  a  spade  myself 
— with  all  deference  to  Hammond's 
dislike  of  Saxon  English." 

Ramsden. — "  Ah,  well.  I  dare- 
say he'll  settle  down  into  the  regu- 
lar British  husband  when  he  finds 
it  a  question  of  marriage  or  star- 
vation." 

Layton. — "  I  should  prefer  the 
starvation.  Liberty  and  a  crust." 

Hammond. — "  But  Brandon  isn't 
the  man  to  like  crusts,  at  least 
without  a  good  deal  of  butter. 
And  if  I'm  not  wrong,  not  to  go  so 
far  as  Pickering,  who  always  says 
that  Brandon  is  the  most  thorough- 
ly selfish  man  both  in  theory  and 
practice  he  ever  knew,  there's  a 
very  pretty  tendency  in  Master 
Maurice  Brandon  to  look  out  for 
number  one." 

Wilson. — "And  quite  right  too. 
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I  have  much  the  same  tendency 
myself — and  I  fancy  Hammond's 
not  quite  without  it,  not  to  speak 
of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Hammond. — "  Yes  ;  but  I  mean 
he;s  not  the  man  to  prefer  even 
self -culture,  as  he  calls  it,  to  self- 
comfort.  Now  it  seems  that  mar- 
riage is  against  his  views  about  the 
freedom  of  the  artist  to  spread  his 
wings,  and  all  that  rubbish ;  but  I 
wouldn't  mind  giving  odds,  know- 
ing of  him  even  the  little  I  do,  that 
he  is  the  husband  of  an  heiress,  or 
engaged  to  one,  within  a  year  and 
a  day." 

Ramsden.—"  I  doubt." 

Layton. — "What  are  your  odds?" 

Wilson. — "  Heiresses  scarce — time 
short — Brandon  not  the  swell  he 
was — general  chances — done,  with 
decent  odds.  I'll  take  ten  to  one, 
for  a  fiver." 

Layton.—"  I  won't.  But  I'll  bet 
even,  either  way." 

Ramsden. — "  Done  with  you,  Lay- 
ton.  I'll  lay  an  even  five  that 
Brandon  is  neither  married  nor  en- 
gaged to  a  woman  with  money  or  ex- 
pectations in  a  year  and  a  day  from 
now.  Let's  see — this  is  the  29th  ? " 

Layton.  —  "  Done.  But  you 
needn't  add  '  with  money.'  No 
one  supposes  Brandon  would  marry 
without." 

Ramsden.—11  So  be  it,  then." 

Wilson. — "  And  how  about  you, 
Hammond  1  Do  you  give  the  ten 
to  one  1 " 

Hammond. — "  Five  to  one." 

Wilson. — "  Make  it  seven  1  six  ? 
No?  Then  I'll  take  the  five.  Mind, 
no  hedging." 

Hammond. — "  Of  course  not. 
I'm  backing  my  own  opinion. 
Then  we  stand  so  :  bar  death " 

Layton. — "And  lunacy,  seeing 
that  it  is  Brandon  who  is  in  ques- 
tion." 

Hammond.  —  "Bar  death  and 
lunacy,  then,  I  lay  five  to  one  with 
Wilson  that  Brandon  is  either 
married  or  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  woman  with  money  in  a  year 
and  a  day  from  the  28th  of  August. 
Layton  with  Ramsden  even  to  the 
same  effect.  Is  that  it]  Settled 


unanimously.     There,  I've  booked 
it." 

Ramsden. — "  We  may  as  well 
keep  it  quiet.  I  shouldn't  like 
Brandon  to  hear  of  it." 

Layton. — "Of course.  Butthere's 
one  little  thing — how  is  one  to 
know?  Marriage  would  be  notorious 
— but  how  about  an  engagement  1 " 

Wilson. — "  Ignorance  to  stand 
for  negative  certainty." 

Layton. — "  Thank  you.  I  don't 
quite  see  the  justice  of  that." 

Ramsden. — "  Oh,  never  mind  ! 
One  will  be  sure  to  know.  Say,  if 
we  haven't  heard  of  an  engagement 
at  the  end  of  the  time,  that  pay- 
ment stand  over  till  Hammond  and 
Layton  have  made  inquiries  for 
six  months." 

Wilson. — "  But  this  is  absurd,  to 
make  such  a  fuss  about  a  matter  of 
five  pounds.  Let's  stick  an  0  on, 
all  round." 

Hammond.  —  "  Hardly.  I'm 
pretty  certain,  but  can't  risk  losing 
two  hundred  and  fifty  about  such  a 
thing." 

Wilson.— -"  Well,  look  here— risk 
a  hundred." 

Hammond.—"  Hm  !  " 

Ramsden. — "  It  looks  to  me  as 
if  Hammond  were  repenting.  I 
should  like  to  see  him  back  out  of 
an  opinion  for  once." 

Hammond  (piqued).  —  "  Should 
you  ?  Then  you  won't.  All  right, 
Wilson.  I'll  make  it  a  hundred  to 
twenty." 

Layton. — "  I'd  think  twice,  Ham- 
mond. One  would  think  fifties 
were  more  common  among  us  than 
I  am  afraid  they  are." 

Hammond. — "  Well,  if  I  lose  and 
can't  pay,  I  suppose  one  could 
hedge  somehow.  This  is  not  the 
only  event  in  the  world.  One 
would  think  we  were  shareholders 
in  Wood  &  Field's  to  hear  you 
talk.  Come — is  it  a  bet  or  no  ? " 

Ramsden. — "  Done,  then." 

Wilson. — "  Done,  by  all  means." 

Layton. — "  And  now  pass  me  the 
brandy,  and  let  us  leave  the  shade 
of  Brandon  in  peace  for  a  twelve- 
month and  a  day.  Did  you  see  to- 
day's 'Trumpet'?" 
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CHAPTER  II. — TANNENHEIM,   IN   THURINGEN. 


"  In  Thiiringen  wood,  in  Thliringen  wood, 

There  it  is  good  to  dwell — 
Among  the  hills  of  Thiiringen  wood 
The  heart  sings  out  right  well," 

says  the  song ;  and,  in  truth,  there 
are  many  worse  places  in  the  world 
than  the  forest  towns  of  central 
Thuringia,  the  land  of  songs  and  of 
singers  from  the  days  of  the  Minne- 
singers to.  our  own.  But  it  is  not 
among  the  towns  that  lie  about  its 
borders,  famous  as  they  are— from 
classic  Weimar  or  philosophic  Jena 
or  princely  Coburg — that  one  learns 
the  secret  that  is  half  hidden,  half 
revealed,  by  its  black  pine  woods 
and  dark-green  passes.  It  is  rather 
in  that  nest  of  innumerable  valleys 
from  whose  labyrinths  Schneekopf 
and  Adlersberg — the  hills  of  snow 
and  of  the  eagle — stand  out  for  sig- 
nal-posts to  guard  the  wanderer  from 
losing  himself  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Teufelskreis — the  Devil's  Circle, 
wherein  he  who  once  places  his  foot 
must  wander  round  and  round  hope- 
lessly till  he  dies.  It  is  among  the 
little  streams  which,  some  black, 
some  silver,  run  or  creep  from  the 
rough  low  hills  to  find  their  way  at 
last  into  the  melancholy  Weser — 
that  river  which  is  born  in  dark 
poetic  mystery,  only  to  end  a  sad 
and  weary  course  among  the  sands 
and  cold  mists  of  a  northern  sea. 
It  is  not  strange  that  these  hills  and 
valleys  should  be  one  of  the  favour- 
ite home-places  of  German  song; 
and  in  fact  the  nearer  we  penetrate 
to  the  heart  of  Thiiringen,  so  ever 
the  more  we  learn  what  makes  Ger- 
man song  what  it  is — what  is  the 
nature  of  its  spirit  when  stripped  of 
the  clothing  laid  upon  it  by  history 
and  by  modern  culture.  The  Rhine 
even  is  but  a  noble  commentary; 
the  text  is  written  in  an  older  and 
simpler  and  yet  harder  tongue. 

If  on  the  map  of  central  Germany 
two  lines  are  drawn,  one  from  Er- 
furt to  Hildburghausen,  and  the 
other  from  Meiningen  to  Eger,  their 
point  of  intersection  will  not  very 


far  from  correspond  with  a  little 
town  lying  in  a  valley,  or  rather  in  a 
space  among  the  hills  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  three  or  four  other  val- 
leys which  branch  off  at  widely  diver- 
gen  t  angles.  This  town  is  Tannen- 
heim  —  a  place  remote  from  the 
great  world  indeed,  but  constitut- 
ing the  capital  of  a  little  world  of 
its  own.  Thus,  to  compare  small 
things  with  great,  even  as  the  uni- 
verse is  made  up  of  an  infinite  series 
of  systems  that  revolve  round  an 
infinite  series  of  common  centres,  so 
did  Erfurt  revolve  round  Berlin, 
Suhla  round  Erfurt,  Tannenheim 
round  Suhla ;  and  round  Tannen- 
heim, again,  a  few  little  villages  and 
large  barely  inhabited  districts, 
to  whose  peasant  population  the 
yearly  fair  of  their  central  town 
made,  with  Easter  and  Christmas, 
one  of  the  only  three  events  of 
the  year,  and  with  occasional 
christenings,  marriages,  and  bury- 
in  gs,  one  of  the  only  six  events 
of  human  life.  And  yet  it  was  not 
exactly  a  dull  place  either — certain- 
ly not  so  to  those  who  knew  no 
other,  or  to  those  who,  having  known 
others,  had  come  to  learn  that  the 
interests  of  life  are  much  the  same 
in  kind,  whether  they  are  repre- 
sented in  large  or  in  small.  To 
such  Tannenheim  would  appear  a 
real  and  complete  capital  city  in 
miniature,  with  all  the  regular 
grades  of  society  that  are  found  in 
Paris,  in  London,  in  Berlin.  First 
there  was  the  Herr  Oberforstmeister, 
or  chief  inspector  of  the  forest  dis- 
trict, who  was  a  very  great  man  in- 
deed, sometimes  even  a  high  mili- 
tary officer  past  service,  who  wrote 
von  before  his  name,  and  lived  in 
uncomfortable  state  in  some  of  the 
less  ruinous  rooms  of  the  more  than 
half-ruined  castle  which,  with  some 
broken  monuments  in  the  church, 
was  all  that  remained  to  call  to 
mind  the  long- vanished  sovereignty 
of  forgotten  Counts  of  Henneberg. 
Then  there  was  the  bureaucratic 
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element,  represented  by  the  govern- 
ment officials,  from  which  not  the 
smallest  Prussian  town  is  free ;  and 
next  to  these  the  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium or  grammar-school,  who, 
with  his  one  or  two  assistants  and 
the  physician  of  the  place,  had  not 
forgotten  the  traditions  of  their 
student-days,  and  formed  a  sort  of 
political  opposition  by  mildly  in- 
dulging mild  theories  about  nation- 
al unity  and  Parliamentary  govern- 
ments—  theories  which  led  them 
when  together,  or  before  their  twelve- 
o'clock  dinner,  to  fancy  that  they 
looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  do- 
ings of  the  officials  with  whom  they 
mixed  on  the  most  friendly  terms  at 
a  more  genial  hour  of  the  day.  The 
Church  was  represented  by  the  pas- 
tor— of  whom  more  presently — not 
quite  equal  in  social  standing  to  those 
last  mentioned,  but  still  not  far  be- 
low. Fully  equal  to  him  in  rank, 
and  above  him  in  influence,  came 
the  brewers,  of  whom  there  were  no 
less  than  four ;  for  the*  water  of 
the  country  made  excellent  beer,  to 
which  the  connoisseurs  of  Tannen- 
heim,  after  the  lives  of  whole  gen- 
erations had  been  spent  in  the  in- 
quiry, did  not  consider  that  that  of 
Bavaria  itself  was  to  be  compared. 
Lastly,  there  were  the  apothecary 
and  his  brother  tradesmen  in  the 
marketplace,  the  forest-rangers,  the 
peasants  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  few  clerks  and 
journeymen ;  so  that  every  class  was 
represented,  from  royalty  itself,  as 
it  were,  downwards  to  every  rank 
except  that  of  real  pauperism  :  for 
in  this  respect  Tannenheim  was 
unlike  any  capital  known.  The 
feminine  element  was  fully  repre- 
sented by  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  above  ;  and  the  jeunesse  ora- 
geuse,  though  very  mildly  indeed, 
by  the  young  men  who  were  learn- 
ing the  theory  and  practice  of  for- 
est management,  and  who,  being 
for  the  most  part  of  good  education 
and  fair  position,  were  gladly  wel- 
comed into  what  held  itself  to  be 
the  aristocratic  circle  of  the  place. 
In  short,  in  its  social  aspect,  Tan- 


nenheim was  very  like,  in  every  re- 
spect save  its  forest  character,  which 
gave  it  a  peculiar  individuality,  and 
its  unusual  isolation,  some  hun- 
dreds of  other  northern  and  central 
German  towns  of  similar  size.  Its 
inhabitants  got  through  their  days 
after  the  usual  fashion — spending 
as  few  hours  of  the  forenoon  as 
possible  in  business  or  ^household 
matters,  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
mid-day  in  dining  and  digesting, 
and  of  the  afternoon  in  drinking 
coffee  or  playing  skittles.  But  they . 
were  extremely  sociable  and  friend- 
ly :  their  scandal  was  not  very  ill- 
natured  ;  and  in  their  intercourse, 
if  there  was  not  very  much  refine- 
ment of  tone  or  interchange  of  new 
ideas,  there  was  always  that  uncon- 
scious semi-poetic  way  of  treating 
the  prose  of  life  that  makes  the 
Germaji  bourgeoisie  a  class  by  itself; 
and  the  more  so  that  it  is  not  con- 
sidered necessary  for  every  man  of 
talent  and  education  to  fly  off  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  largest  city 
he  can  find,  leaving  the  stupid  and 
the  ignorant  to  entertain  each  other 
at  home.  And  then  external  nature 
had  done  so  much  for  beauty,  and 
life  was  so  very  easy,  that  such  a 
town  afforded  no  bad  place  of  re- 
treat to  one  who  wished  to  spend 
his  life  in  as  quiet  and  retired  a 
manner  as  modern  times  will  allow. 
But  still,  even  at  Tannenheim,  a 
desire  for  quiet  and  seclusion  may 
be  carried  too  far ;  and  there  was 
one  at  least  of  its  inhabitants 
who  seemed  to  carry  this  taste  so 
far  as  even  to  have  put  himself  vol- 
untarily beyond  the  pale  of  friend- 
liness. The  result  of  this  was  that 
there  hung  about  him  the  least 
tinge  of  mystery.  The  mere  fact 
that  there  should  be  even  one  such 
man  was  strange,  in  a  place  where 
everybody  knew  all  about  every- 
body, and  where  it  could  very  sel- 
dom happen  that  any  one  should 
care  to  conceal  anything  relating 
to  his  outside  life.  But  it  was  all 
the  more  strange  because  this  one 
man,  whose  name  was  Andreas 
Reinhold,  was  the  pastor  him- 
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self.  He  was  not  a  native  of 
Tannenheim,  where  he  had  now 
resided  some  half-dozen  years,  but 
had  come  from  a  distance — from 
Silesia,  he  said,  avoiding  any  more 
definite  account.  This  fact  alone, 
however,  would  scarcely  have  con- 
tinued to  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
Tannenheimers  beyond  the  expira- 
tion of  the  conventional  nine  days, 
were  it  not  that  he  persistently  con- 
tinued to  keep  himself  aloof.  With- 
out exactly  avoiding  hospitality  and 
intercourse  with  others,  he  showed 
himself  neither  desirous  to  receive 
the  one  nor  anxious  to  join  in  the 
other.  He  was  altogether  a  melan- 
choly man,  and  that  without  any 
apparent  cause ;  and  though  per- 
fectly quiet  and  inoffensive,  and  not 
otherwise,  except  socially,  than  a 
good  neighbour,  and  though  he  per- 
formed all  the  ordinary  and  unavoid- 
able duties  of  his  calling  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner,  he  was 
not  one  to  invite  confidence  from 
his  parishioners.  The  whole  popu- 
lation— both  the  part  of  it  that  went 
to  church  and  the  part  which,  as- 
suming freedom  in  such  matters,  pre- 
ferred to  stay  away — long  regretted 
the  loss  of  his  predecessor,  who, 
without  the  tenth  part  of  the  learn- 
ing that  Reinhold  really  possessed, 
nor  the  hundredth  of  that  where- 
with he  was  credited,  had  made 
himself  from  the  first  more  than 
popular  by  making  himself  one 
with  his  flock  ;  who,  in  addition  to 
his  many  pastoral  virtues,  had  been 
known  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  skittle-ground  twelve  times  in 
unbroken  succession  after  drinking, 
also  in  unbroken  succession,  twelve 
seidels  of  beer  at  a  sitting,  and 
whose  full  bass  voice,  once  famous 
among  the  Burschen  of  Jena,  had 
left  a  vacancy  in  the  singing  club 
that  could  never  be  supplied.  But 
he  had  carried  his  many  merits 
with  him  to  the  wider  sphere  to 
which  he  had  received  promotion, 
and  had  left  a  place  difficult  to  be 
filled  by  any — much  more  by  one 
like  Andreas  Reinhold. 

The  family  of  the  present  pastor 


consisted  of  himself,  a  maid-servant, 
whom  he  had  engaged  on  his  ar- 
rival, and  a  daughter,  a  girl  of  one 
or  two  and-twenty,  who  was,  with- 
out rival,  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
and  known  among  the  sentimental 
young  forest  students  as  the  Rose 
of  Tannenheim. 

She,  too,  was  more  than  a  little 
distant  and  reserved  in  her  own 
way,  and  not  popular  in  the  place 
— at  least  among  the  ladies  of  it ; 
for  of  course  the  strictures  passed 
upon  the  father  were  not  extended 
by  those  of  his  own  sex  to  the  beau- 
tiful daughter.  When  she  first 
came  among  them  she  was  a  love- 
ly girl  of  about  sixteen,  and  the 
beauty  that  she  then  showed  had 
by  no  means  grown  less  as  she  grew 
older.  The  general  type  of  the 
women  of  the  country  was  fair  and 
tame ;  she  was  dark,  with  mingled 
colours  of  black  and  white,  and 
warm  rich  brown.  Her  rivals — if 
they  could  be  called  so — had  too 
great  a  tendency  either  to  embon- 
point or  to  a  display  of  bone  ;  the 
figure  of  Bertha  Reinhold  was 
of  almost  too  perfect  a  grace  to 
speak  of  a  purely  German  origin. 
And  then  she  could  do  more  than 
merely  cook  and  knit  stockings 
—  occupations  to  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  she  was  not  by  any 
means  so  much  addicted  as  her 
neighbours  thought  she  ought  to 
be.  She  could  play  on  the  piano 
a  little  too  well,  people  said ; 
and  she  sang  outlandish  songs, 
which  came  neither  from  Germany, 
nor  from  Italy,  nor  from  France, 
nor,  of  course,  from  England ;  and 
she  both  played  and  sang  in  a  style 
that  was  far  too  gracefully  wild  to 
suit  the  strict  and  classical  notions 
of  the  critics  of  the  singing  club. 
Her  dancing,  when  she  conde- 
scended to  display  it,  was  of  such 
absolute  perfection  as  to  drive  her 
very  best  partners  to  the  admiration 
that  is  born  of  despair.  But  she 
was  certainly  very  proud,  or  at  least 
seemed  so,  and  that  in  an  ill-natured 
way.  If  her  father  was  shy  and 
odd,  she  was  downright  rude.  In 
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vain,  for  full  six  months  after  her 
arrival,  were  all  the  coffee -parties 
of  Fraus  and  Frauleins  invaded  in 
an  unwonted  manner  by  their  sons 
and  brothers  ;  the  Rose  of  Tannen- 
heim  kept  herself  among  the  seclu- 
sion of  her  own  leaves,  and,  if  she 
did  show  herself,  it  was  only  either 
to  display  her  accomplishments  os- 
tentatiously, or  to  sit  by  herself  in 
utter  silence  —  in  either  case  to 
show  the  company  at  large  in  what 
utter  contempt  she  held  them  all. 
As  for  love  or  marriage,  he  would 
be  a  bold  Tannenheimer  indeed 
who  should  venture  to  speak  of 
such  things  to  Fraulein  Bertha. 
All,  of  course,  admired  her ;  and  the 
theological  students  who  came  from 
time  to  time  to  assist  her  father 
adored  her  during  the  whole  of 
their  stay  in  the  place;  but  what 
were  they  ?  The  Rose  had  plenty 
of  thorns. 

At  last,  about  a  month  since,  the 
startling  news  was  bruited  about, 
that  Bertha  Reinhold  was  betrothed. 
This  was  no  nine  -  days'  wonder  ; 
thirty-one  days  had  not  proved 
sufficient  to  deprive  the  story  of 
its  novelty.  And  yet,  in  truth, 
neither  the  general  behaviour  of  the 
poor  girl,  wrong  and  foolish  as  it 
was?  nor  her  betrothal,  apparently 
so  capricious  and  so  contradictory 
to  her  character,  was  so  very  won- 
derful after  all,  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

For  Bertha  Reinhold  at  Tannen- 
heim  was  a  damask  rose  growing 
among  beans  and  cauliflowers,  and 
a  goldfinch  in  a  cage  full  of  spar- 
rows— that  is  to  say,  she  was  a 
woman  with  an  altogether  over- 
powering love  and  desire  for  the 
bright  and  exciting  and  outwardly- 
beautiful  things  of  life,  cast  among 
people  who  absolutely  preferred  the 
dull,  the  quiet,  and  the  plain.  For 
this,  hereditary  reasons  partly  ac- 
counted. Her  father,  it  is  true, 
was  a  German  by  name  and  descent, 
but  she  did  not  resemble  him  in 
the  least ;  and  his  wife,  Bertha's 
mother,  had  been  a  Pole,  pur  sang, 
with  all  the  peculiar  intensity  of 


her  countrywomen  intensified  by 
the  passionateness  of  her  individual 
nature.  How  a  marriage  could  have 
possibly  come  about  between  such 
a  woman  and  the  quiet,  reserved, 
timid  clergyman,  would  be  aston- 
ishing if  daily  experience  did  not 
teach  us  that  it  was  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world.  Besides, 
Reinhold  himself  was  not  a  pastor 
when  he  married,  but  only  a  student, 
and,  no  doubt,  with  more  fire  in 
his  blood  than  age  and  trouble  had 
left  him  now.  At  Tannenheim, 
indeed,  even  so  much  as  this  of  its 
pastor's  history  was  unknown ;  but 
so  much  at  least  was  known  to 
Dr  Max  Werner,  the  betrothed  of 
Bertha. 

The  story  of  their  engagement 
contained  nothing  of  the  romantic 
element  which  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  any  love-story  of  which  the 
Rose  of  Tannenheim  was  heroine. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  of  the  most 
matter-of-fact  character,  and  came 
about  in  the  most  natural  and  com- 
monplace way  conceivable.  Dr 
Werner,  a  young  surgeon  attached 
to  one  of  the  hospitals  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  had  been  rather 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  for- 
mer pastor  of  Tannenheim,  and  had 
often  made  excursions  from  Jena, 
where  he  was  then  a  student,  to 
make  forest-tours  and  to  visit  his 
friend.  He  thus  became  acquainted , 
through  the  jovial  character  of  his 
host,  with  everybody  in  the  place  ; 
and  when  his  friend  was  succeeded 
by  Reinhold,  the  young  surgeon 
did  not  by  any  means  cease  to  come 
over  occasionally,  when  he  had  a 
holiday,  to  take  long  walks  in  his 
favourite  valleys,  to  add  to  his  col- 
lections, botanical  and  otherwise, 
and  to  drink  a  few  seidels  of  real 
Tannenheimer  beer  with  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  singing  club.  On 
the  occasion  of  one  of  these  visits, 
he  met  with,  and  was  introduced 
to,  Fraulein  Reinhold ;  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  lost  his  heart  to 
her  at  once.  But  while  everybody 
else  had  very  soon  been  made  to 
find  it  again,  Werner  succeeded  in 
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actually  bearing  off  the  prize.  He 
was  certainly  not  a  husband  exactly 
after  her  own  heart,  which  probably 
dreamed,  according  to  its  passing 
humour,  either  of  long-locked  genius 
in  the  shape  of  some  great  musician 
or  poet,  or  else  of  some  gallant  and 
dashing  soldier,  or  of  noble  counts 
and  barons,  to  go  no  higher ;  but 
still  the  Frankfort  surgeon,  though 
he  wore  his  hair  short,  and  could 
not  even  call  himself  "von"  any- 
thing, had  his  advantages.  He  was 
certainly  not  bad-looking ;  he  was 
certainly  getting  into  good  practice; 
he  was  certainly  not  stupid ;  and, 
above  all,  he  lived  in  a  large  and 
gay  city,  full  of  life  and  excitement 
— so  she  thought — with  balls  and 
plays  every  night,  plenty  of  people 
whom  she  would  not  despise  for 
admiring  her,  and  any  number  of 
handsome  officers  with  whom  to 
waltz  and  talk  nonsense.  In  a 
word,  Max  Werner  was  the  only 
man  with  whom,  so  far  as  she  could 
see,  she  was  ever  likely  to  meet, 
who  would  be  able  to  transplant  the 
rose  to  the  flower-garden — to  open 
the  cage-door  and  let  the  goldfinch 

fly. 

No  doubt  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  conscious,  though  very  natural, 
scheming  on  Bertha's  part  when 
she  encouraged  and  finally  accepted 
Werner;  for  her  dissatisfied  nature 
was  anything  but  happy  in  her  dull 
home,  and  she  would  very  likely 
have  married  one  whom  she  liked 
much  less,  for  the  sake  of  being  able 
to  spread  her  wings.  And  yet, 
equally  without  doubt,  she  fully 
persuaded  herself  that  she  loved  as 
well  as  liked  him.  To  consciously 
marry  for  anything  but  love  would 
be  treason  to  her  romantic  faith, 
however  much  it  accorded  with  her 
practice ;  and  so  she  played  the  be- 
trothed maiden,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  utmost  propriety,  and  according 
to  all  the  etiquettes  and  convention- 
alities which  are  observed  under 
such  circumstances.  The  only  mat- 
ter in  which  her  conduct  was  at  all 
open  to  reproach  was  an  over-tend- 
ency to  display  the  power  which 


she  soon  found  out  she  possessed 
over  him;  for  Werner  was  one  of 
those  men  who,  combining  a  certain 
largeness  and  generosity  of  mind 
with  easiness  of  nature  and  direct- 
ness of  character,  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  become  subject  to  women 
like  Bertha  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  befitting,  and  to  be  a  little  de- 
spised by  them  accordingly.  Ber- 
tha was  capable  of  being  either  a 
tyrant  or  a  slave;  and,  not  being 
the  latter  in  the  present  case,  was 
necessarily  the  former. 

One  August  evening  the  Herr 
Pastor  was  sitting  in  the  little  gar- 
den behind  the  parsonage  -  house, 
smoking  his  long  pipe  with  its 
cherry-wood  stem  and  china  bowl, 
and  sipping  his  coffee — he  was  not 
a  beer- drinker,  from  taste,  nor  a 
wine -drinker,  from  economy — and 
looking  out  over  the  small  river,  or 
rather  large  brook,  on  which  the 
town  lay,  to  the  straight  sky- 
line of  the  pine-covered  slope  be- 
yond, over  which  rose  up  the  great 
round  head  of  Schneekopf.  Andreas 
Reinhold  was  a  handsome  man  for 
his  age,  but  not  strong -looking, 
either  mentally  or  physically,  for 
his  hair  was  thin,  his  shoulders 
stooped,  and  his  mouth,  though 
well -shaped,  wore  an  habitual  ex- 
pression of  almost  disagreeable 
weakness.  Altogether  there  was 
a  look  of  feebleness  and  want  of 
energy  about  the  whole  man  that 
boded  ill  for  the  safety  of  a  mother- 
less girl  like  Bertha  in  his  hands. 
His  thoughts  just  now  were  evident- 
ly not  of  the  earth  around  him,  fair 
as  it  was ;  but  it  was  quite  as  evi- 
dent that  they  were  as  little  of 
things  heavenly.  The  dreamy  gaze 
of  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  directed 
not  above  the  hills  before  him  to- 
wards another  world,  but  through 
them,  as  though  he  were  thinking 
only  of  another  place  in  this.  On 
his  knee  lay  an  open  book,  but  he 
was  certainly  not  reading. 

It  was  all  wonderfully  peaceful 
and  still ;  so  much  so  that  even  the 
sound  of  two  voices  in  low  conver- 
sation, as  they  approached  along  the 
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narrow  patli  of  turf  that  led  up 
from  the  wall  dividing  the  garden 
from  the  river  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  seemed  to  disturb  it  and 
to  call  wandering  thoughts  home. 
At  least  so  it  seemed  to  be  with 
Andreas  Reinhold ;  he  withdrew  his 
gaze  from  the  hills  and  looked  at 
the  two  persons  who  now  approach- 
ed him. 

One  was  his  daughter,  looking 
wonderfully  beautiful ;  and  all  the 
more  so  for  the  more  than  ordinary 
kindness  and  softness  of  her  ex- 
pression. The  other  was  a  young 
man  of  about  thirty,  handsome,  but 
not  distinguished-looking,  and  with 
an  intelligent  and  pleasant  face. 

"  I  am  come  to  wish  you  good- 
night, Herr  Pastor/'  said  the  latter. 

"  So  early  1  Shall  you  not  stay 
to  supper]" 

"  I  fear  not.  I  must  get  through 
a  great  deal  of  my  journey  to-night. 
You  may  depend  upon  it  that  I 
have  stayed  to  the  last  moment," 
he  added,  with  a  glance  at  Bertha. 

"  I  thought  you  would  even  have 
stayed  till  to-morrow?" 

"  I  did  intend,  at  first.  But  you 
know  the  worst  of  being  a  surgeon," 
he  said,  with  a  pleasant  smile ;  "and 
I  found  a  letter  at  the  post-office 
before  I  came  in  this  evening.  You 
see  I  am  in  request." 

"  If  one  ought  to  congratulate  in 
such  cases,  I  should  say  optime  /" 

"  I  will  take  it  as  said,  however 
— especially  as  the  summons  itself 
happens  to  be  a  compliment." 

"  Then  I  say  it  heartily.  May  I 
know  what  it  is  1" 

11  By  all  means.  One  of  our  great 
men — the  head  of  our  hospital,  in 
fact — has  to  leave  Frankfort  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  there  is  a  patient 
of  his  whom,  for  some  reason — but 
he  says  kind  things  about  it — he 
wants  me  to  see,  and  gives  me  a 
hint  that  I  ought  not  to  be  out  of 
the  way  just  now." 

"  That  is  excellent,  indeed." 

"  And  so  of  course  I  must  be  off, 
though  I  am  afraid  Tannenheim 
does  pull  hard  against  self-inter- 
est at  this  moment,  even  though  I 


know  that  Tannenheim  and  self- 
interest  are  one.  And  the  patient 
is  a  lady,  and  a  beautiful  one,  from 
what  I  have  heard.  There,  Made- 
moiselle Bertha !" 

"  Oh  !  I  shan't  be  jealous  —  so 
don't  flatter  yourself." 

"Is  she  very  ill]"  asked  the 
Pastor.  "  I  suppose  not,  from  the 
way  you  speak  of  her." 

"  Oh  no  !  Not  from  what  Arndt 
says — at  least  I  hope  not,  for  my 
own  reputation's  sake.  It  would 
never  do  to  have  it  said  that  one 
murdered  a  beautiful  French  count- 
ess." 

"A  French  countess,  is  she1?" 
asked  Bertha,  in  a  tone  of  interest. 

"  Or  perhaps  you  think  such  a 
report  might  make  me  interesting  1 
Well,  perhaps  it  might.  Yes — she 
is  Madame — what  is  it  1  Madame 
— Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Marsay, 
the " 

What  was  it  that  made  Bertha 
start  so  suddenly  and  her  father 
turn  so  pale  1  Whatever  it  was, 
the  pallor  of  the  latter  was  such  as 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  young  sur- 
geon at  once.  He  stopped,  and 
thinking  that  it  preceded  a  fainting- 
fit, passed  his  arm  round  the  Pas- 
tor's shoulders  to  support  him  in 
his  seat. 

The  latter,  however,  soon  recover- 
ed himself.  "  It  is  very  warm," 
he  said,  "  and  I  have  been  too  much 
in  the  sun  all  day.  I  am  quite  well 
now." 

He  did  not  look  so,  however ;  and 
Werner  took  him  into  the  house, 
and  made  him  drink  some  wine. 
He  had  thought  for  a  minute  or 
two  of  even  putting  off  his  journey 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  least ;  and  did 
remain  until  he  had  assured  himself 
that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  that 
the  sudden  attack  was  really  no- 
thing more  than  passing  faintness. 
Then,  after  an  affectionate  farewell 
to  Bertha,  he  left  the  house;  and 
after  a  long  but  pleasant  journey 
by  one  of  the  great  forest- roads, 
during  which  the  invigorating  per- 
fume of  the  pines  in  the  night  air 
formed  no  bad  substitute  for  sleep, 
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he  arrived  at  Frankfort  at  a  late 
hour  the  next  day,  but  in  ample 
time  to  visit  his  patient.  Before 
seeing  her,  however,  on  calling  at 
his  own  lodging,  he  found  and  read 


a  long  letter  which  had  arrived  for 
him  the  day  before,  bearing  an  un- 
familiar English  postmark,  but  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  a  familiar  English 
hand. 


CHAPTER  III. — BRANDON   TO   WERNER. 


"  POST-OFFICE,  GRAYPORT, 
NEAR  B ,  September  3. 

"  DEAR  MAX, — Thanks  for  your 
interesting  but  fragmentary  letter. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard  from 
any  of  my  old  Jena  friends,  and 
still  longer  since  I  heard  so  good  an 
account  of  any  of  them  as  you  give 
of  yourself  and  your  prospects.  So 
you  seem  faithful  to  your  old  theo- 
ries, with  a  vengeance,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  marriage,  and  to  be  about  to 
give  a  practical  exposition  of  them 
even  sooner  than  I  expected  you 
would,  though  I  knew  it  would 
happen  before  very  long.  But  I  am 
true  to  my  own  theories  also,  and 
you  know  them  too  well — at  least  we 
have  discussed  them  too  often  and 
too  seriously,  as  we  understand  the 
word  seriously — for  you  to  expect 
me  to  congratulate  you  on  cutting 
your  wings  and  reducing  yourself 
to  the  level  of  a  machine  for  grind- 
ing bread-and-comfort  and  for  bring- 
ing up  in  worldly  respectability  a 
family  of  children  who — without 
disrespect  to  their  father  or  mother 
— will  probably  be  stupid,  and  all 
the  more  probably  because  you  have 
some  brains  yourself,  instead  of 
trying  to  become  what  nature  in- 
tended you  to  be,  and  what  fortune 
seems  to  have  given  you  the  means 
of  being.  But,  congratulation  apart, 
I  wish  you  all  the  happiness  that 
married  life  is  capable  of  giving — 
and  of  happiness  and  comfort,  if 
that  were  all,  I  have  never  doubted 
that  it  can  give  much  ;  and  I  send 
the  same  good  wishes  to  the  future 
Frau  Werner.  You  have  no  doubt 
made  the  best  possible  choice  while 
you  were  about  it,  and  I  should 
like  to  meet  and  know  your  fiancee 
with  all  my  heart.  Of  course  !  you 
will  say — what  woman  in  the  world 


would  not  Maurice  Brandon  like  to 
meet  and  know  1  But  you  are  not 
altogether  infallible,  and  you  would 
wrong  my  motives  in  this  case,  and 
for  once,  at  all  events. 

"What  should  you  say  if  you 
turned  out  to  be  less  infallible  still 
— if  I  were  to  take  a  wife  myself  ] 
Upon  my  soul,  I  am  afraid  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  only  thing  to  go 
in  for — a  wife  with  lots  of  money,  I 
mean,  if  I  could  find  one  to  have 
me  as  things  are.  Literally,  I  am 
only  half  in  joke ;  for  I  certainly 
cannot  give  as  good  an  account  of 
myself  as  you  do.  In  fact,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  am  about  as  hard  up  at 
this  moment  as  any  man  going ; 
and  though  it  would  be  absurd  in 
me  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  how 
I  am  to  make  a  living,  yet  I  am 
enthusiast  enough — fool  enough, 
'practical  men'  would  call  it — not 
to  look  upon  making  a  living  as 
the  proper  end  and  aim  of  any 
man's  life  who  thinks  he  has  any 
good  stuff  in  him.  I  ought  not,  I 
believe  most  firmly,  to  write  for 
bread  alone  \  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
Louis  XIV. — or  who  was  it  ] — I  do 
see  the  necessity  of  living ;  and,  as 
you  know,  I  have  family  claims 
on  me  as  well.  If  I  myself  were 
minded — and  I  certainly  am  not — 
to  sit  in  a  garret  and  write  poems 
and  romances  and  philosophy  that 
no  one  would  ever  look  at,  I  should 
wish  to  be  the  only  sufferer.  Well, 
the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter 
with  me  is  this  :  An  uncle  of  mine, 
long  since  dead,  was  partner  in  a 
large  bank,  and  all  the  money  he 
left  behind  him,  at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  came  to  me  through  my 
father,  was  left  in  the  concern.  The 
bank  was  considered  as  firm  as  our 
old  friend  Mont  Blanc ;  but  some- 
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how,  through  complications  that  are 
as  yet  unintelligible  to  everybody, 
and  will,  I  fancy,  never  be  very 
intelligible  to  my  unarithmetical 
nature,  it  has  all  gone,  and  no  more 
remains  of  it  than  if  it  had  never 
been.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
I  feel  very  philosophical  about  it. 
I  never  intended  to  work  for  my 
living,  and  meant  only  to  write  for 
money,  that  I  might  not  fall  to  the 
level  of  an  amateur.  Now,  how- 
ever, I  must  work  for  my  living, 
whether  I  ever  intended  it  or  not. 
I  shall  take  to  no  other  way  of  sup- 
porting myself,  because  I  cannot — 
or  will  not,  if  you  like — the  result 
is  the  same ;  and  because  I  think  it 
to  be  the  line  which  is  natural  to 
me,  and  justified  by  a  sort  of  suc- 
cess. But  it  will  be  a  bitter  thing  for 
me  to  have  to  become  a  traitor  to  art 
and  truth,  even  though  I  become  so 
only  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to 
return  to  loyalty  at  some  future  time. 
I  have  never  yet  written  a  line  for 
the  sake  of  popularity :  now,  I  sup- 
pose, I  must  write  with  no  other 
object ;  and  my  own  ideas  on  all 
subjects  are  so  desperately  unpop- 
ular that — I  declare  the  thought 
makes  me  sick.  To  have  to  write 
with  a  view  to  what  one  can  get 
said  of  one  in  the  newspapers,  and 
that  said  by  some  men  that  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  know — perhaps 
to  go  among  them,  and  write  simi- 
lar criticisms  one's  self!  I  swear 
that  to  keep  my  brain  pure  I  would 
get  money  anyhow — I  would  even 
marry  it ! 

"The  blow  fell  on  me  all  the 
more  heavily  because  I  had  just 
succeeded  in  publishing  the  book 
of  which  I  told  you  in  my  last.  It 
was  a  hit  or  miss  affair,  as  you  may 
suppose,  as  far  as  the  world  was 
concerned ;  and  though  it  seems  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  talked  of  a  little 
for  a  day  or  two,  it  is  very  clear 
that  it  will  never  sell ;  and  I  cer- 
tainly learn  from  the  whole  matter 
that,  without  means  of  my  own,  I 
shall  be  driven  to  give  the  world 
what  it  wants,  rather  than  what  I 
think  it  ought  to  have.  In  a  word, 


I  feel  like  an  old  and  disappointed 
man — morbidly,  no  doubt,  but  not 
the  less  really  so,  for  all  that.  I 
may  be  afflicted  with  mental  hypo- 
chondria, and  I  daresay  I  am  ;  but 
the  hypochondriac  must  have  some 
disease,  though  not  the  particular 
disease  he  fancies. 

"  So  much  for  my  present  pro- 
spects, material  and  intellectual ; 
the  first  not  so  very  bad,  if  I  am 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  latter — the 
latter  only  good  if  I  can  make  up 
my  mind  to  starve.  As  I  certain- 
ly do  not  intend  to  starve,  being 
neither  insane  nor  a  man  of  over- 
whelming genius — that  idea  I  part- 
ed with  at  Jena — I  must  put  my 
culture  notions  in  my  pocket  for  a 
while,  that  I  may  put  cash  therein 
also.  Meanwhile  I  must  pray  the 
gods  to  send  me  an  heiress,  not  too 
hideous  and  not  too  stupid,  or  else 
an  equivalent. 

"  But  worse — at  least  I  feel  it  so 
now — remains  behind.  I  was  toler- 
ably well  knocked  up  by  working  at 
that  last  confounded  book  of  mine, 
and  was  intending  to  take  a  semi- 
holiday  by  making  my  long-intend- 
ed Italian  tour  when  the  crash  came; 
and  you  may  well  suppose  that 
headaches  and  nervous  reaction  did 
not  mend  matters.  Just  as  it  be- 
came most  necessary  that  I  should 
have  all  my  faculties  in  the  best 
possible  working  order,  I  found 
myself — there  is  no  other  word  for 
it — completely  prostrate  ;  so  much 
so,  that  I  was  for  once  obliged  to 
agree  with  the  doctors — a  thing  I 
don't  very  often  do,  as  you  know 
of  old— that  I  must  lie  by,  if  only 
for  a  few  weeks,  to  sleep,  and  live 
quietly,  and  think  about  myself 
even  more  than  I  usually  do.  The 
question  then  was,  Where1?  The 
answer  was,  Grayport — the  place 
from  which  I  date  this  letter. 

"  I  doubt  if  I  had  ever  heard  of 
its  existence  till  two  or  three  days 
back,  when,  after  boring  all  my 
acquaintance  with  inquiries  after 
a  place  where  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly meet  with  a  soul  I  know, 
or  find  anything  to  do  but  sleep, 
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I  happened  to  be  told  of  this  as 
literally  the  slowest  place  under  the 
sun,  where  not  only  should  I  run 
no  risk  of  seeing  any  one  I  know, 
but  where  I  should  not  even  see 
any  one  I  do  not  know.  I  expect 
the  man  who  gave  me  the  informa- 
tion thought  he  had  made  a  capital 
practical  joke  in  taking  me  literally 
at  my  word ;  but  if  so,  the  laugh  is 
on  my  side,  for  I  was  perfectly  in 
earnest.  I  have  certainly  found 
what  I  wanted  for  a  week  or  two. 
Grayport  is  a  small  town  of  the 
sort  that  has  once  seen  better  days 
— say  some  three  centuries  ago,  or 
perhaps  four ;  it  has  a  population 
(I  suppose),  but  no  visitors  that  I 
can  see,  except  myself.  It  is  on 
the  sea,  and  therefore  it  has  a  beach; 
but,  thank  Heaven,  one  is  spared 
the  evils  of  all  sandy  beaches — the 
shallow-water  bathers,  the  donkeys, 
the  children — but  you  know,  or, 
fortunately  for  yourself,  don't  know, 
what  I  mean.  Sandy  shores  seem 
to  be  the  paradise  of  sea-side  tour- 
ists, but  they  are  my  aversion.  The 
coast  is  always  tame  and  fiat  and 
dull ;  it  is  impossible  to  get  near 
the  sea  except  at  high  water;  the 
sea  itself  is  always  dull  and  thick, 
and  heavy  and  dirty;  and,  above 
all,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  enjoy 
my  favourite  pleasure  of  all  the 
pleasures  that  can  be  named  —  of 
half  lying,  half  sitting,  all  by 
one's  self,  within  easy  stone's 
throw  of  the  water,  and  dreaming 
the  greatest  rubbish  one  can  pos- 
sibly think  of.  You  would  add  a 
pipe,  my  dear  Max,  and  I  do  not 
differ  with  you.  Here  I  have  a 
shore  after  my  own  heart  —  tall, 
straight  cliffs,  whose  edges,  as  they 
fall  back  inland,  gradually  grow 
into  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  coun- 
try purely  a  VAnglaise  in  the  world; 
a  narrow,  steep,  shingly  beach, 
broken  with  rocks,  on  which  walk- 
ing is  impossible,  but  sitting  de- 
lightful—up which  the  waves  come 
with  no  dull,  sandy  thud,  but  either 
in  bright  musical  splashes  or  else 
with  that  glorious  roar  that  is  the 
finest  night -music  in  the  world; 


where  the  water  is  so  bright  and 
clear  that  one  is  almost  afraid  to 
plunge  into  it  for  fear  of  finding  no 
support.  So  here  I  shall  just  sit 
down  as  long  as  I  can  do  so  with- 
out starving  also,  which,  I  reckon, 
will  be  somewhere  about  three 
weeks.  This  long  letter  to  you — 
judge  by  its  length  how  little  there 
can  be  to  do  here — is  my  farewell 
to  society  until  I  enter  it  again 
in*  the  new  character  of  literary  ad- 
venturer and  purveyor  to  the  in- 
satiable world  of  its  favourite  food 
of  nonsense  and  lies.  But  these 
for  the  present  I  have  left  behind 
me,  and  so  I  will  try  and  enjoy  in 
peace  as  much  of  the  truth  and 
wisdom  that  all  who  have  the  mer- 
est apology  for  eyes  and  ears  must 
get  out  of  the  sea  even  in  its  poor- 
est and  most  Cockney  aspects — say 
even  at  Brighton,  where  it  is  to 
all  the  glory  of  the  open  Atlantic, 
again  to  compare  great  things  with 
small,  what  the  'literary  man' — 
how  I  abhor  the  phrase  ! — is  to  the 
artist — what  Maurice  Brandon  will 
be  to  what  he  would  fain  have 
striven  to  be. 

"  There  is  egotism  for  you  with  a 
vengeance.  Having  gone  so  far  as  to 
compare  myself  to  the  sea,  I  think 
I  must  have  given  you  more  than 
enough  of  myself ;  but  I  hope  you 
will  soon  take  your  revenge.  Of 
course  I  do  not  expect  you  to  send 
letters  of  such  length  as  this,  nor 
even  of  the  length  of  your  last,  for 
you  now  seem,  according  to  your 
own  account,  to  have  your  hands 
full;  besides,  all  your  epistolary 
energy  is,  I  suppose,  pretty  well 
taken  out  of  you  by  the  future 
Madame  Werner.  But  when  love 
and  medicine  together  do  allow  you 
leisure,  opportunity,  and  inclina- 
tion to  report  yourself,  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Among  other  things,  tell  me  as 
much  as  your  confounded  reserve 
will  let  you  about  Mademoiselle — is 
she  dark  or  fair?  tall  or  short]  lively 
or  grave  1 — together  with  any  other 
details  that  you  may  care  to  send. 
I  give  you  carte  blancfa  to  play 
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Homeo  to  my  Benvolio  if  you  please. 
I  was  very  glad  to  have  your  account 
of  M'iller;  give  him  all  possible 
kind  messages  from  me  when  you 
see  him.  How  I  wish  we  could 
all  three  meet  again,  and  have  one 
of  the  old  battles !  What  do  you 
say]  shall  I  come  back  to  Jena 
and  give  lectures  on  aesthetic  philo- 
sophy ?  I  might  become  the  foun- 
der of  a  new  school. 

"  There.    I  have  pretty  well  writ- 
ten myself  out,  and  it  has  done  me 


good,  however  you  may  feel  after 
reading  all  these  words.  So  good- 
bye ;  and,  once  more,  all  happiness 
and  prosperity  to  you  both.  If  it 
were  possible  here,  I  would  wish  it 
in  champagne;  as  it  is,  I  must  do 
so  in  the  ale  of  the  country,  which, 
you  will  be  interested  to  know,  is 
not  bad,  and  is  certainly  likely  to 
be  the  more  honest  liquor  of  the 
two. — Ever,  my  dear  Max,  yours, 

"MAURICE  BRANDON." 


CHAPTER  IV. — GRAYPORT,  IN  SEVARNSHIRE. 


Sevarnshire  is  a  large  county  in 
the  west  of  England,  with  a  long 
sea-coast  of  great  beauty  and  pic- 
turesqueness,  but,  until  quite  of 
late,  not  very  well  known  to  tour- 
ists in  general.  Now,  a  line  of  rail- 
way carries  the  passenger  almost 
along  the  shore  itself  from  the  city 

of  B nearly  to  the  ultima  Thule 

of  western  England,  and  even  Gray- 
port  is  no  longer  quite  inaccessible. 
Not  that  the  railway  has  benefited 
Grayport  much,  for  it  is  still  about 
as  dull  and  as  obscure  as  ever,  and 
decays  faster  and  faster  day  by  day. 
And  yet  it  is  not  altogether  with- 
out some  importance,  at  all  events 
historically.  It  used  to  return  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
until  the  fatal  year  1832  reduced 
the  number  to  one,  and  would  have 
taken  away  both,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  great  political  influence  of 
the  then  Earl  of  Farleigh,  whose 
castle  still  rules  the  town  and  its 
neighbourhood  for  a  circuit  of 
many  miles,  and  will  do  so  for 
many  years  to  come,  despite  any 
number  of  Keform  Bills.  The  place 
also  still  boasts  a  mayor  and  alder- 
men and  town  councillors,  though 
their  power  and  privileges  were 
terribly  cut  down  by  the  equally 
fatal  year  when  the  glory  of  mu- 
nicipal corporations  departed  for 
ever.  It  once,  moreover,  possessed 
a  considerable  amount  of  commerce 
as  a  seaport,  the  perfume  of  which 
clings  to  it  even  still.  The  great 


prevailing  idea  among  its  inhabit- 
ants is,  that  it  will  in  time  burst 
into  new  life  as  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place; but  year  after  year  passes 
by,  and  still  the  old  Dolphin  knows 
no  visitors  of  a  higher  or  more  pro- 
fitable class  than  the  occasional 
commercial  traveller  or  small  trades- 
man from  B in  search  of  cheap 

sea-air.  In  fact  it  has  not  the  mate- 
rial for  ever  becoming  a  popular 
place.  It  is  spiritless  and  depress- 
ing to  a  degree,  and  not  over  clean ; 
it  has  traditions  of  its  own  which 
are  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
being  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
progress  of  sanitary  reform.  The 
neighbourhood,  although  beautiful, 
is  not  superior  to  many  other  places 
which  are  far  more  easy  of  access ; 
the  beach,  which  is  not  good  for 
ordinary  bathing  purposes,  is  cut 
up  and  rendered  even  more  unavail- 
able than  it  naturally  is  by  the  old 
harbour,  which  has,  on  a  small  scale, 
all  the  evils  of  a  seaport,  without 
affording  the  amusement  or  interest 
of  one  on  any  scale  at  all.  In  short, 
the  only  advantages  ever  possessed 
by  Grayport  were  a  picturesque 
coast,  cheapness,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fish.  Now,  the  last-named 
advantage  has  vanished,  thanks  to 
the  approach  of  the  railway:  the 
people  who  make  a  sea-side  place 
fashionable  do  not  care  about  the 
first,  and,  if  they  did,  the  second 
would  soon  come  to  an  end. 

Of  course  when  the  railway  was 
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first  suggested,  the  hopes  of  the 
town  were  even  stronger  than  they 
are  now.  But  they  were  just  as 
vain  also.  No  rows  of  villas  were 
built  on  the  side  looking  towards 
the  sea;  and  the  old  houses,  placed, 
after  the  fashion  of  all  old  coast 
towns,  as  much  away  from  the 
beach  as  possible,  were  left  to  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  rec- 
tor, the  curates,  the  timber-merchant, 
who  represented  the  remnant  of 
commerce  that  still  remained,  and 
was  a  great  man  accordingly;  the 
manager  of  the  branch  bank,  the 
two  rival  lawyers;  the  lawyer  who, 
having  the  local  business  of  the 
earl,  was  without  a  rival ;  the  four 
rival  surgeons — there  was  scarcely 
practice  for  two;  the  landlord  of 
the  Dolphin,  the  six  elderly  ladies, 
and  an  unclassable  old  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Corbet. 

This  Mr  Corbet  was  a  man  of  no 
little  consequence  and  position  in 
Grayport,  and  indeed  belonged  of 
right  to  its  best  and  highest  circle 
— for  there  was  a  best  and  highest 
circle  even  there.  But  he  was 
rather  an  eccentric  old  gentleman, 
and  had  to  be  taketi  just  as  he 
chose,  or  else  not  taken  at  all. 
Now,  as  his  idea  of  society  was  a 
state  of  things  in  which  he  was  al- 
ways to  have  his  own  rather  un- 
reasonable way,  and  as  that  way 
was  not  one  that  was  apt  to  square 
very  well  with  the  ways  of  other 
people,  he  came  to  be  a  good  deal 
more  respected  than  liked ;  and,  for 
his  own  part,  he  very  much  prefer- 
red his  own  home,  where  no  one 
ever  dreamed  of  disputing  his  au- 
thority, to  the  society  of  those  with 
whom  he  could  seldom  manage  to 
agree  for  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
and  of  whom  few  were  without 
crotchets  of  their  own. 

His  history,  which  was  tolerably 
well  known  to  all  his  neighbours — 
for  he  was  loquacious  enough,  and 
never  concealed  anything,  especially 
if  it  related  to  himself,  even  from 
the  most  casual  and  temporary  ac- 
quaintance— can  be  given  in  a  very 
few  words. 


Paul  Corbet,  then,  had  been  a 
fortunate  man  during  the  whole  of 
a  tolerably  advanced  life,  which 
had  gone  with  him  just  as  he  would 
have  desired  that  it  should  go  had 
he  himself  been  consulted  in  the 
matter  throughout.  And  of  all 
men  in  the  world  he  had  never 
been  so  consulted,  for  he  was  born, 
as  it  were,  a  partner  in  the  house 
of  Corbet  &  Freeman,  a  firm 
which  carried  on  a  good  and  steady 
business  of  a  somewhat  multifa- 
rious nature,  either  directly  or 
through  their  agents,  at  several 
great  towns  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  There  were  too  many 
persons  largely  interested  in  the 
firm,  and  all  its  traditions  were 
of  too  quiet  and  respectable  a 
sort,  to  make  it  possible  for  any 
of  its  members  to  make  a  large  for- 
tune, and  Paul  Corbet  was  himself 
of  too  self-indulgent  and  easy-going 
a  nature  to  have  done  so,  even  had 
circumstances  permitted  it.  But 
after  attending  to  commerce  dili- 
gently, first  in  South  America, 
where  he  spent  the  whole  of  his 
early  manhood,  and  afterwards  at 

B ,  he  found  himself  able  to 

retire  from  active  work  with  much 
more  than  a  mere  competence,  long 
before  he  had  let  too  many  years 
slip  by  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  the 
life  of  ease  and  leisure  to  which  he 
had  always  looked  forward.  What- 
ever he  might  have  been  in  early 
youth,  he  returned  from  Buenos 
Ayres  thoroughly  respectable  in 
every  point  of  view,  in  spite  of 
many  infirmities  of  temper :  he  had 
never,  so  far  as  was  known,  ever 
thought  of  taking  a  wife,  and  he 
utterly  abhorred  excitement  and 
everything  that  prevented  him 
from  enjoying  life  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar fashion.  And  so  he  retired 
to  Grayport,  where  he  had  been 
born,  and  where  he  possessed  some 
house  property,  as  being  a  thorough- 
ly quiet  and  familiar  place,  where 
he  would  be  sufficiently  well  known 
and  respected  to  be  able  to  indulge 
all  his  whims  and  caprices  in  peace, 
and  to  give  his  whole  mind  to  what 
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he  had  always  considered  the  great- 
est and  most  important  pursuit  in 
life— that  of  the  proper  and  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  good  cookery 
and  good  wine. 

It  was  to  a  proper  sense  of  the 
importance  of  this  absorbing  inter- 
est that  he  owed  not  only  his  care- 
lessness about  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  for  its  own  sake,  and  his 
care  to  avoid  care,  but  also  his 
short,  stout,  apoplectic  figure,  with 
the  correspondingly  thick  and  short 
neck,  the  clear  rosy  complexion  of 
his  smoothly-shaven  face,  his  large, 
sensual,  gravely-humorous  lips,  his 
ponderously  wise-looking  chin,  the 
bright  twinkle  of  his  small  black 
eyes,  and  the  heavy  slowness  of 
his  gait, — which  were  all  so  well 
known  about  the  harbour  and  the 
path  between  the  cliff  and  the 
beach,  where  he  invariably  took 
his  before-dinner  stroll,  as  to  con- 
stitute him  an  excellent  advertise- 
ment of  the  fattening  properties  of 
the  air  of  the  place.  He  was  a 
man  of  many  words  and  many  opin- 
ions, all  of  the  most  positive  kind, 
upon  all  manner  of  topics,  but  of 
no  experience  of  the  great  world, 
save  the  very  little  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  picked  up  in  a  life  of 
which  the  working  part  has  been 
wholly  devoted  to  practical  busi- 
ness, and  of  no  purely  intellectual 
interests  or  tastes,  save  in  mat- 
ters directly  or  indirectly  relating 
to  the  table.  It  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that,  in  spite  of  his  many 
amiable  qualities — such  as  goodness 
and  simplicity  of  nature — his  life 
lay  extremely  open  to  the  charge  of 
selfishness:  if  he  did  no  harm  to 
any  one  but  himself,  it  was  wholly 
and  consciously  with  a  view  to  his 
own  comfort  that  he  ever  did  any 
good  to  any  one.  Still,  however, 
there  is  no  rule  without  an  excep- 
tion ;  and  there  were  two  people  in 
the  world  who  had  every  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  him  for  real  affection 
and  generosity,  disagreeable  and 
capricious  as  was  the  way  in  which 
his  affection  and  generosity  were 
often  shown  towards  them.  But  of 
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these  two  people  sufficient  will  ap- 
pear presently. 

The  sun  was  setting  over  the  sea 
— for  Grayport  looked  westward — 
one  fine  evening  in  August,  and 
colouring  with  additional  warmth 
the  naturally  warm  hues  of  the  face 
of  Paul  Corbet,  who  stood  looking 
out  over  the  water  in  his  favourite 
attitude  of  meditation — that  is  to 
say,  holding  his  stout  walking-stick 
firmly  planted  on  the  ground  before 
him  with  one  hand,  and  resting  the 
other  across  the  small  of  his  back. 
What  might  be  the  subject  of  his 
thoughts  would  be  hard  to  guess. 
He  certainly  did  not  look  like  a 
man  whom  one  would  suppose 
given  to  the  indulgence  of  senti- 
ment, and  he  certainly  did  not 
look  as  if  he  were  troubled  with 
any  anxiety.  But  whatever  it  was, 
it  was  sufficiently  interesting  to 
prevent  his  seeing,  for  the  space  of 
a  minute  or  so,  that  he  no  longer 
had  the  shingle  to  himself,  as  had 
been  the  case  at  the  beginning  of 
his  brown  study.  When  he  looked 
up,  he  saw,  standing  within  a  few 
feet  of  him,  a  person  who  was  ap- 
parently a  gentleman,  and  certainly 
a  stranger — a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  qualities  at  Grayport.  The 
old  gentleman,  who  never  lost  the 
chance  of  a  gossip  with  any  one  who 
was  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  place, 
just  took  in  such  points  of  the 
stranger  as  the  failing  light  allowed 
him  to  see,  and  then  said,  as  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  people  out 
of  every  thousand  would  have  said 
under  similar  circumstances, — 

"  It  is  a  fine  evening,  sir." 

"  It  is  indeed/'  answered  the 
other,  in  a  rather  discouraging 
tone,  and  was  silent. 

Paul  Corbet,  however,  by  no 
means  intended  to  be  balked.  On 
the  contrary,  taking  out  of  his 
waistcoat -pocket  a  snuff-box,  and 
tapping  it,  he  offered  it  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"Thanks,"   said  the  latter;   "I 

have  not  the  honour  of  belonging 

to  the  brotherhood."  The  voice  was 

reserved  in  its  expression,  but  far 
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from  unpleasant.  His  objection  to 
snuff  apparently  did  not  extend  to 
tobacco  in  all  its  forms,  for,  filling 
a  large  wooden  pipe,  he  soon  sur- 
rounded his  head  with  thick  grey 
clouds. 

"Ah  !  "  said  Paul  Corbet.  Then, 
taking  a  huge  pinch  himself  in  a 
very  audible  manner,  he  went  on, 
"  Yes,  it  is  a  fine  evening  indeed. 
And  there  has  been  a  splendid  haul 
of  mackerel,  for  the  time  of  year. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  seen  it  I " 

"  No.  How  long  ago  1 "  asked 
the  other,  lazily. 

"Oh,  about  half  an  hour  or 
more.  I  sent  some  of  the  fish  up 
to  my  house  to  be  cooked  at  once 
— mackerel  ought  always  to  be 
eaten  immediately."  He  paused, 
as  if  expecting  an  answer.  The 
stranger  perceived  the  questioning 
look,  but  only  said, — 

"  No  doubt." 

"  Yes,"  continued  Paul  Corbet ; 
"  there  is  one  advantage  in  living 
in  these  little  sea-side  places  after 
all.  One  can  study  fish,  and  that 
is  a  science  in  itself." 

"  You  are  a  physiologist  1 "  asked 
the  other,  affecting  to  think  that 
he  might  be  speaking,  perhaps,  to 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  place, 
with  a  turn  for  natural  history. 

"You  misunderstand  me/'  an- 
swered the  old  gentleman,  rather 
impatiently.  "  Fish  is  a  great  sub- 
ject, and  very  little  understood  in 
England,  or  indeed  anywhere,  for 
that  matter :  almost  as  little  as 
game." 

"  I  see." 

Old  Corbet  went  on:  "Pardon 
me,  I  very  much  doubt  if  you  do. 
I  never  yet  came  across  any  one 
who  did.  As  long  as  people  will " 
— here  he  flushed  up,  and  began  to 
speak  with  great  energy — "  as  long 
as  people  will  eat  salmon  as  a  pre- 
paratory course,  and  spoil  it  with 
abominable  sauces,  so  long  will 
they  treat  birds  as  mere  playthings 
at  the  end  of  dinner.  I  say  it  is 
monstrous.  I  was  thinking  over 
the  analogy,  and  tracing  it  out, 
when  I  first  saw  you/' 


His  companion  smiled.  "  I)e 
gustibus"  he  was  beginning. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  inter- 
rupted the  gourmand.  "You  are 
quite  wrong,  sir,  if  I  may  say  so. 
Taste  is  a  matter  of  fixed  and  cer- 
tain science  in  eating  and  drinking 
as  much  as  in  music,  or  more  so. 
Fancy  hearing  two  great  sym- 
phonies one  after  the  other — and 
yet  people  eat  salmon  before  veni- 
son. And  we  call  ourselves  civil- 
ised. I  say  we  are  barbarians." 

He  paused  indignantly,  took  an- 
other pinch  of  snuff,  and  con- 
tinued : — . 

"  There  is  no  more  contemptible 
saying,  sir,  than  that  De  gustibus. 
I  have  been  fighting  against  it  all 
my  life.  I  have  even  written  a 
short  treatise  on  the  subject,  which 
perhaps  will  see  the  light  one  of 
these  days.  It  will  be  called  *  De 
gustibus/  and  treat  more  especially 
of  the  flavours  of  fish — my  special 
study." 

"I  have  the  honour  of  talking 
with  a  second  Brillat-Savariu  'I " 

"  Not  at  all.  Brillat-Savarin  was 
almost  a  genius,  if  not  quite.  Not 
always  sound  nor  very  deep,  but 
with  the  finest  perceptions.  He 
was  of  a  brilliant  imagination — the 
Descartes  of  gastronomy.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  follow  the  science  after 
the  inductive  method — I  experi- 
ment, and  so,  if  I  gain  few  results, 
those  few  are  sound.  I  am  not  a 
genius — only  a  philosopher  in  a 
small  way.  But  no  doubt  you 
don't  care  for  these  things.  Very 
few  people  do." 

"I  am  sure  you  interest  me 
deeply." 

"Do  you  think,  sir" — here  he 
took  another  pinch — "that  I  live 
in  this  little  place  for  nothing  ? 
Not  at  all.  I  have  enough,  thank 
God,  to  live  where  I  please.  But 
in  this  place,  where  Providence 
thought  fit  to  place  me,  I  was  no 
doubt  placed  for  a  purpose.  I  can 
get  the  best  salmon  in  the  whole 
world  almost  fresh  from  the  river. 
There  is  a  splendid  trout-stream 
close  by,  and  the  sea  is  excellent 
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here  for  what  it  yields.  Here,  too, 
I  preserve  my  digestion — the  sea- 
air  agrees  with  me.  Then  I  am 
well  supplied  with  game,  thanks 
to  Farleigh  Castle,  which  is  close 
by.  Do  you  know  the  Earl,  per- 
haps 1" 

"  I  hear  about  him  often,  and  I 
have  met  him  once  or  twice  ;  but 
I  did  not  know  he  lived  down 
here." 

"And  he  doesn't,  though  his 
place  is  close  by.  But  no  wonder 
you  didn't  know  it,  for  he's  never 
here  hardly ;  and  when  he  is,  it 
isn't  much  good.  Ah  !  it  was  dif- 
ferent in  the  old  Earl's  time,  when 
I  was  a  boy.  Now,  the  only  people 
who  ever  see  the  inside  of  the  place 
are  a  queer  lot  —  people  nobody 
knows,  and  oughtn't  to  know,  for 
that  matter.  But  excuse  me,  if 
you  are  a  friend  of  the  Earl's/' 

"I  cannot  even  call  myself  an 
acquaintance." 

"  I  thought  you  might  be  down 
here  to  see  him.  He  is  coming 
soon  himself,  they  say — but  one 
never  knows.  I  think  once  in 
two  years  is  about  his  time,  and 
it's  more  than  that  since  he  was 
here  last.  But  to  return  to  Bril- 
lat-Savarin.  If  he  had  but  lived 
in  these  times  we  might  have 
had  a  good  exhaustive  book  or 
two.  As  it  is,  everybody  who 
writes  on  cookery  now  is — well, 
we  have  many  great  artists,  I  be- 
lieve, but  no  great  critics — no  great 
critics  at  all."  He  folded  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  and  looked  stead- 
ily out  to  sea.  Then  he  repeated  to 
himself,  "  Not  a  single  great  critic. 
And  how,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
his  companion,  "could  you  pos- 
sibly expect  it  when  almost  all  the 
practical  books  are  written  by  wo- 
men 1  I  should  be  sorry  to  tell 
you  my  opinion  of  women.  You 
probably  believe  in  them.  I  don't." 

Receiving  no  answer,  he  went 
on  : — 

"  I  never  knew  a  woman  yet  who 
regarded  dining  as  an  art.  On  the 
contrary,  they  follow  cookery  either 
from  the  sordid  point  of  view  of  its 


being  a  means  of  getting  a  living, 
or  from  that  incomprehensible 
pleasure  that  they  always  take  in 
making  abominable  messes.  Every 
woman  is  by  nature  an  amateur 
cook  and  apothecary.  In  which 
capacity  they  do  most  harm  I 
should  be  afraid  to  say.  But  so 
it  is." 

"  But  how  do  you  manage  ?  For 
I  should  scarcely  think  that  a  chef 
would  care  to  spend  his  life  here." 

"  Oh,  women  have  their  uses. 
They  are  too  stupid  to  be  inexact, 
or  to  dream  of  trying  experiments. 
They  have  no  philosophic  imagi- 
nation. So  I  have  got  hold  of  one 
whom  I  have  turned  into  a  cooking- 
machine." 

"  I  see  ;  she  is  the  hand,  and  you 
the  brain.  You  are  like  the  sculp- 
tor and  his  workman." 

"  An  excellent  remark — a  capital 
comparison.  It  is  just  so.  Yes,  I 
think  I  may  flatter  myself  that  I 
am  an  artist.  The  tendency  runs 
in  the  family,  and  in  all  directions, 
though  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
gastronomy — the  highest  of  them 
all.  But  my  father,  I  remember, 
used  to  play  a  tune  or  two  on  the 
fiddle,  and  I  have  a  scamp  of  a 
nephew  who  paints  and  scribbles, 
and  the  deuce  knows  what  else." 

"Indeed!" 

"  But  he  is  as  idle  as  the  day  is 
long.  I  expect  he  does  it  only  as 
an  excuse  for  doing  nothing." 

The  other  felt  it  his  duty  to  say 
something.  "  .Does  he  live  in  Gray- 
port  ? "  he  asked,  for  want  of  any- 
thing better. 

"  Very  often  ;  but  he  is  not  here 
now.  He  is  up  in  town — in  fact 
he  generally  is.  Not  that  he  does 
much  there,  I  fancy,  except  spend 
money.'  Perhaps  you  may  have 
come  across  him  1  But  that  is  not 
very  likely.  I  know  enough  of 
London,  though  I  have  never  been 
there  much,  to  know  that  people 
don't  meet  there.  But  his  name  is 
Arthur  Corbet — the  same  as  my 
own,  at  least  the  surname." 

"  Indeed  !"  answered  the  other  ; 
"  then,  oddly  enough,  I  almost 
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think  that  I  must  have  come  across 
him — and  a  very  pleasant  fellow 
he  is,  if  I  am  right.  Do  you 
know  if  he  knows  some  people 
named  Graham  1  If  so,  I  have  met 
him  once  or  twice,  perhaps  oftener, 
and  took  rather  a  liking  to  him." 

"So  you  do  know  Arthur?" 
asked  old  Corbet,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
terest. 

"To  that  extent  I  am  pretty 
sure  I  do.  He  is  studying  for  the 
bar,  is  he  not?" 

"Studying?    Not  he!" 

"  I  mean  that  he  is  entered  at  an 
Inn  of  Court?" 

"  He  has  been  entered  at  every 
place  under  the  sun.  But  I  think 
you  are  right — I  believe  it  is  law 
that  he  is  now  dipping  his  fingers 
into.  No — I  am  wrong,  though. 
That  was  yesterday.  To-day  I 
heard  something  about  going  in  for 
literature,  to  quote  his  own  words. 
And  in  that,  I  expect,  it  will  end 
— only  I  fancy  there  will  be  some 
difficulty  about  the  beginning.  I 
don't  know  much  about  such  things 
myself.  What  do  you  think  ?" 

His  companion  smiled  to  him- 
self. "  Most  people  find  a  difficulty, 
no  doubt,"  he  said ;  "  but  then 
'  going  in  for  literature '  may  mean 
so  many  things — from  trying  to 
beat  Shakespeare  to  writing  reviews 
for  the  'Trumpet/ 

"  Oh,  Arthur — but  there  goes  the 
quarter.  The  mackerel  will  be 
ready.  By  the  way,"  added  Corbet 
suddenly,  and  as  if  struck  with  a 
bright  thought — "by  the  way,  as 
you  know  Arthur,  would  you  like 
to  see  how  they  turn  out — the  mac- 
kerel, that  is  ?  They  will  be  lightly 
grilled,  and  treated  with  cream, 
after  a  receipt  of  my  own.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  your  opin- 
ion." Desire  to  hear  about  his 
nephew,  the  necessity  of  serving 
the  fish  precisely  at  the  right  mo- 


ment, and  the  pleasure  of  finding 
a  good  listener,  all  induced  the  im- 
pulsive old  gentleman  to  make  this 
sudden  and  unwonted  offer  of  his 
hospitality.  His  new  acquaintance, 
being  rather  amused  by  his  chance 
companion,  and  having  no  objec- 
tion on  the  score  of  want  of  appe- 
tite, shook  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
and  said,  with  more  warmth  than 
he  had  yet  shown, — 

"You  are  very  kind  indeed — 
nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure,  and  I  shall  watch  the 
result  of  your  invention  with  in- 
terest. But  you  see  my  dress  is  of 
the  most  sea-side  order,  and  of  the 
roughest " 

"  Oh,  there  are  no  ladies.  My 
niece  is  gone  out  for  the  day,  so 
we  shall  be  quite  alone.  But  come," 
he  continued,  "  we  must  be  quick. 
This  dish  must  not  be  kept  waiting 
a  second.  It  ought  to  be  eaten  at 
the  very  point,  or  it  loses  j  ust  half 
a  shade  of  delicacy,  or  even  as 
much  as  three-quarters  of  a  shade 
sometimes." 

They  began  to  move,  Corbet  still 
talking,  until  they  reached  a  small 
house  standing  in  a  small  garden 
upon  the  edge  of  a  low  cliff  over- 
looking the  sea  in  front  and  the 
harbour  to  the  north.  The  guest 
could  see  that  the  garden  was  well 
and  neatly  kept,  and  the  whole 
exterior  augured  a  degree  of  com- 
fort within,  which  did  not  prove 
to  be  imaginary.  Interested  by  his 
adventure,  he  followed  his  host 
into  the  parlour,  where  the  cloth 
was  already  laid  for  dinner.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  short  pause  in 
old  Corbet's  flow  of  talk,  he  said, — 

"  By  the  way,  I  ought  to  have  in- 
troduced myself  to  you,  Mr  Corbet. 
My  name  is  Brandon." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr 
Brandon  ;  and  now  for  the  mac- 
kerel." 


CHAPTER  V. — MACKEREL  A  LA  CREME. 


The  mackerel  was    accordingly 
served.     It  is  impossible  to  report 


any  of  the  conversation  that  took 
place  between  Paul  Corbet  and  his 
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guest  during  the  course  of  dinner, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
was  none  to  report,  the  host  being 
as  taciturn  now  as  he  had  been 
loquacious  previously.  Although, 
however,  he  gave  his  tongue  a  sea- 
son of  repose,  he  did  not  fail  to 
take  Brandon's  measure  with  his 
eyes,  now  that  the  candle-light  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  But  though  he  made  full  use 
of  the  opportunity,  he  was  unable 
to  discover  anything  remarkable. 
He  only  saw  a  quiet  and  gentle- 
manly-looking man  of  not  more 
than  five-and-thirty  years  old  at  the 
very  utmost,  and  probably  several 
years  younger,  in  spite  of  rather 
marked  features,  whose  expression 
was  grave  and  a  little  worn.  But 
whatever  doubt  there  might  be  as 
to  his  age,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  a  man  of  culture  and 
refinement,  if  any  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  upon  the  eyes  and  mouth. 
His  dress  was  no  more  remarkable 
than  his  person,  being  evidently  an 
old  and  well-worn  suit,  of  which  its 
owner  was  making  a  farewell  use 
in  the  capacity  of  a  sea-side  undress. 
When,  washed  down  with  some 
kind  of  white  burgundy,  the  fish 
had  been  finished,  old  Corbet  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked 
at  Brandon  with  an  expression  that 
seemed  to  say,  "  There — what  do 
think  of  that?" 

So  at  least  his  companion  in- 
terpreted it,  for  he  praised  the  dish 
highly,  and  paid  his  host  a  deserved 
compliment.  "  I  am  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  so  pleasant  an 
adventure  the  third  evening  of  my 
stay  at  Grayport,"  he  added. 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  other, 
"you  understand  that  you  have 
dined?  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
explained  that  at  once.  My  rule  is 
— and  it  is  a  golden  one — never  to 
eat  more  than  one  great  dish  at  a 
time,  and  to  eat  that  at  as  early  a 
point  as  possible." 

Brandon  certainly  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  this  theory,  for  the  sea- 
breeze  had  given  him  an  appetite 
that  mackerel  a  la  creme  alone, 


however  delicious,  was  hardly  com- 
petent to  satisfy.  He  need  not  have 
feared,  however.  A  variety  of  small 
dishes,  not  considered  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  dinner,  but  more  than 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  satisfy 
the  sharpest  appetite,  followed  in  a 
carefully-arranged  order  of  succes- 
sion, and  proved  that  the  cooking- 
machine  had  by  no  means  a  sine- 
cure. During  the  courses  the  host 
kept  solemn  silence ;  between  them 
he  gave  short  lectures  on  his  fa- 
vourite art.  There  was  plenty  of 
wine  also,  and  that  of  the  best,  but 
in  no  great  variety  ;  for  another  of 
his  theories  was,  that  wines  ought 
no  more  to  be  mixed  after  they 
enter  the  stomach  than  before,  ex- 
cept with  the  greatest  caution  and 
discrimination.  At  last  the  long 
meal  came  to  an  end,  and  Corbet, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
took  a  tremendous  pinch  of  snuff, 
filled  a  glass  of  claret,  pushed  the 
bottle  over  to  Brandon,  and  began 
to  talk  in  real  earnest. 

At  last  he  said, — 

"  And  so  you  know  my  nephew 
Arthur  V 

"  I  scarcely  know  him,  I  think  I 
told  you.  But,  as  I  said,  he  seems 
beginning  to  be  known  by  others ; 
and  I  saw  a  sketch  or  two  of  his  at 
the  Grahams',  I  think." 

"Very  likely  —  that  would  be 
about  a  year  ago.  And  what  did 
you  think  of  them  1" 

Now  in  truth  Maurice  Brandon, 
though  he  had  some  general  recol- 
lection of  Arthur  Corbet,  whom  he 
had  met  casually  at  one  of  those 
houses  where  one  is  sure  to  meet 
everybody,  whether  in  or  out  of  so- 
ciety, if  one  only  goes  often  enough, 
and  though  he  remembered  having 
been  shown  some  sketches  which  he 
had  been  expected  to  praise  as  pro- 
digies of  talent,  was  certainly  not 
prepared  to  pass  a  criticism  upon 
them,  seeing  that  he  did  not  even 
remember  their  subjects.  So  he 
gave  that  general  praise  which  is 
always  safest,  if  not  always  most 
honest,  in  cases  where  recollection 
also  is  general. 
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"  Perhaps  you  are  an  artist  your- 
self T  asked  Corbet. 

"  I  am  no  painter,"  Brandon 
answered.  "  I  wish  that  I  could 
paint,  though  ever  so  little.  Even 
to  try  and  fail  has  more  uses  than 
can  well  be  imagined." 

"And  yet  I  could  have  sworn 
you  were  an  artist.  I  wish  you 
had  been,  because  then  I  could  have 
asked  your  opinion  about  what  my 
nephew  should  do,  in  case  he  ends 
by  turning  painter.  I  have  never 
much  taken  to  the  idea  of  Arthur's 
taking  to  painting  myself.  But  I 
know  what  Art  is,  and  how  it  will 
have  its  way.  And  so  I'm  not  sure 
that  I'm  not  doing  right  by  the 
young  fellow  in  letting  him  go  to 
the  devil  his  own  road.  And  go 
there  he  will,  with  a  vengeance, 
whether  I  let  him  or  no." 

«  But " 

"  Not  at  all.  I  know  him,  and 
you  don't.  He  is  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt.  He  is  idle  and  self- 
indulgent.  He  flirts  with  every 
girl  he  sees — doesn't  even  let  his 
cousin  alone.  Ah,  well,  perhaps 
when  I  am  gone  he  may  wish  he 
had  been  better  behaved." 

Brandon  began  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable. He  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  be  made  the  confidant  of 
the  family  matters  of  strangers,  and 
he  had  a  sort  of  unfounded  con- 
sciousness that  he  himself  had  un- 
intentionally made  mischief.  He 
therefore,  as  people  will  do  in  such 
cases,  went  the  very  best  way  to 
work  to  make  matters  a  little  worse 
— that  is  to  say,  he  mistook  argu- 
ment for  healing  oil. 

"  But  he  is  young,"  he  answered ; 
"and  the  faults  you  mention  are 
not  bad  signs — they  all  come  from 
a  very  natural  love  of  pleasure.  I 
daresay,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
"  that  you  yourself  have  had  your 
bonnes  fortunes  in  your  time." 

"  Whatever  I  have  had,  I  stuck 
to  my  trade,  which  was  buying  and 
selling,  and  to  my  art.  When  I 
was  Arthur's  age  I  had  invented  a 
sauce  for  noix  de  veau,  of  which 
even  now  I  am  not  ashamed — and 


even  made  some  progress  in  the 
study  of  the  Mayonnaise" 

"  And  he  has  painted  some  pic- 
tures/' 

"  And  not  sold  one." 

"  That  will  come,  no  doubt.  But 
I  daresay  he  only  requires  a  little 
more  study." 

"  I  daresay  you  were  never  like 
him,  Mr  Brandon." 

"  I  expect  that  I  have  made 
worse  mistakes  in  my  life  than  he 
has  ever  made." 

"  And  do  you  sell  your  pictures  1 
— I  beg  your  pardon — you  are  not  a 
painter,  you  said.  You  know  what 
I  am — might  I  ask  who  it  is  with 
whose  company  I  am  honoured  V 

Brandon  smiled.  "  Certainly," 
he  said.  "  But  I  have  to  follow  a 
calling  not  nearly  so  profitable  as 
yours — I  suppose  I  must  now  call 
myself  that  vague  and  ambiguous 
creature  known  in  newspapers  as 
*  a  literary  man.' " 

"An  author?"  asked  Corbet, 
with  interest.  "  I  live  so  little  in 
what  the  world  calls  the  world,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  that  I  may  be 
entertaining  a  celebrated  one.  I 
hope  in  that  case  you  will  pardon 
my  not  knowing  it." 

"  I  assure  you  there  is  no  reason 
for  your  apprehension  whatever." 

"  But  you  make  a  living  by  writ- 
ing 1  Excuse  the  question." 

"  I  hope  to  do  so,  at  all  events." 

"  Well,  whether  you  are  cele- 
brated or  not,  I  am  sure  you  are 
anyhow  a  man  of  sense  ; — not  a 
common  thing  to  meet  with  in 
Grayport,  I  assure  you.  As  you 
are  an  author  yourself,  I  wish  you 
could  talk  to  Arthur;  you  might 
put  him  a  little  in  the  right  way. 
Writing  is  his  present  fancy." 

"  Judging  him  by  myself  at  his 
age,  I  should  doubt  if  anything  I 
could  say  would  be  of  any  service. 
I  should  have  been  very  rebellious 
if  I  had  been  preached  at  by  any 
one  whose  books  had  ever  been 
printed.  But  what  is  his  line  1 
what  does  he  write,  I  mean  V1 

"  Oh,  everything.  He  thinks  he 
is  a  born  genius." 
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"  Well,  so  does  every  young  artist 
who  is  worth  his  salt — though  he 
generally  has  very  soon  to  change 
his  mind,  if  he  is  wise." 

"  How  did  you  begin  1" 

"  Oh,  I  had  special  advantages. 
I  was  brought  up,  as  it  were,  upon 
ink  from  my  cradle,  and  got  used 
to  the  ways  of  artists  and  men  who 
write  early  enough  to  see  very  soon 
that  talent  is  not  genius  and  cannot 
work  without  rule — and  I  passed 
the  most  impressible  time  of  my 
life  in  a  country  where  men  are,  of 
course,  either  lazy  or  hard-working, 
as  everywhere  else,  but  where  good 
work  is  more  respected  than  the 
most  brilliant  talent." 

"  Where  were  you  1 " 

"  At  Jena." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Arthur's  uncle, 
impetuously.  "  He  shall  go  to 
Jena." 

Brandon  did  not  answer. 

"  What  do  you  think  1 "  contin- 
ued old  Corbet,  impatiently. 

"  I  should  say,  from  what  I  ima- 
gine your  nephew's  age  to  be,  that 
it  would  be  rather  late." 

"  Late  !  why,  he  is  but  a  boy — 
seven-and-twenty  at  most,  if  he's 
that." 

**  I  am  young  enough,  I  suppose, 
to  consider  that  rather  late.  But 
has  he  made  any  attempts  towards 
getting  into  print  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so — but  you  see  it  is 
so  difficult  to  know  how  to  begin. 
Don't  you  want  introductions  and 
connections  1 " 

"  I  ought  to  be  the  last  person  to 
underrate  them.  But  beginnings 
are  always  difficult  enough  with 
them — and  but  little  less  difficult, 
and  perhaps  better,  without  them. 
But  I  really  do  not  like  to  give 
advice  without  knowing  the  special 
circumstances." 

"  But  supposing  there  is  genius  1 " 

"  Then  advice  would  be  alike 
useless  and  impertinent." 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  older  than 
you,  and  when  an  old  fellow  like 
me  asks  for  advice,  I  think  he  has 
a  right  to  expect  to  get  it." 

"  I  would  give  it  willingly,  if  I 


could.  Do  you  happen  to  know 
what  your  nephew  has  written — 
what  is  his  direction  1  fiction — poli- 
tics— criticism  ? ;; 

"Poetry." 

The  face  of  Brandon  fell.  "  I 
see,"  he  said,  half  to  himself. 

The  manner  of  the  uncle  in 
speaking  of  the  nephew  was  formed 
upon  an  odd  mixture  of  disappoint- 
ment that  the  latter  had  not  yet 
begun  to  make  a  career,  and  care- 
fully concealed  pride  in  his  sup- 
posed genius.  "  I  can  show  you 
some,"  he  said.  Going  to  a  cup- 
board in  the  bookcase,  he  took  from 
it  some  papers,  which  he  spread 
before  Brandon. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  latter, 
after  a  long  pause,  during  which  he 
glanced  at  the  verses  before  him, 
"  poetry  is  not  a  profession.  A  poet 
— at  least  I  think  so — ought  not,  if 
he  is  honest  to  his  art,  to  write  for 
bread ;  and  if  he  has  to  work  for 
his  living,  and  is  a  wise  man,  he 
will  work  for  it  in  some  other  way, 
and  be  none  the  worse  poet  for  that. 
If  he  is  a  true  poet,  he  will  come  to 
the  front  in  spite  of  holding  back  ; 
if  he  is  not,  no  harm  is  done." 

It  was  plain  enough  that  Corbet, 
in  spite  of  his  philosophical  preten- 
sions, had  a  habit  of  leaping  at  the 
last  idea  presented  to  him ;  and 
though  he  looked  disappointed, 
"  What  you  say,"  he  said,  "  is  ex- 
actly my  own  opinion.  He  shall 
go  to  Frankfort  at  once." 

"  To  Frankfort  ?" 

"  Yes  —  to  our  correspondents 
there.  It  has  always  been  intended 
by  every  one  but  Arthur  himself. 
He  would  enter  our  firm  after- 
wards." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Brandon.  "  It 
would  be  a  pity  for  him  to  lose 
such  a  chance.  I  wish  it  had  been 
mine  at  his  age.  And  yet,"  he  added 
to  himself,  "  I  daresay  I  should 
have  scorned  it  then  as  much  as 
young  Corbet  doubtless  does  now. 
However,  I  have  given  most  unob- 
jectionable advice,  so  that  I  can 
sleep  with  a  clear  conscience,  at 
any  rate." 
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"  Do  you  know  Frankfort  V1  ask- 
ed Corbet. 

"  Not  well  \  but  I  have  a  very 
intimate  friend  there,  a  young  sur- 
geon, whom  I  knew  at  Jena.  By 
the  way,  he  also  has  artistic  ten- 
dencies, and  is  something  of  a 
poet  himself,  besides  being  a  very 
good  and  sensible  fellow.  If  your 
nephew  goes  there,  he  might  find 
him  a  useful  and  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance. " 

"Yes ;  Frankfort  it  shall  be,  then, 
or  my  name  is  not  Paul  Corbet. 
But  you  do  not  drink  your  claret." 

"  Indeed  I  do.  But  pray  do  not 
come  to  a  decision  about  this  on 
my  word  alone.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  lead  you  or  your  nephew  into 
any  mistake  ;  and,  as  I  said  before, 
I  know  nothing  about  the  special 
circumstances." 

The  hand  of  the  host,  who  was 
rapidly  growing  more  apoplectic 
in  appearance,  came  down  with  a 
crash  that  made  the  glasses  ring 
again.  "  To  Frankfort  he  shall  go, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  He  has 
been  in  London,  wasting  his  time, 
much  too  long.  And  he  shan't  get 
into  debt  abroad — I'll  take  care  of 
that." 

"  Well,"  answered  Brandon,  "  if 
on  consideration  you  think  fit  to 
send  your  nephew  there,  I  would 
give  him  an  introduction  to  my 
friend  with  pleasure.  Werner  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  works  like  a  horse, 
and  has  brains — at  least  we  used 
to  think  so." 

"  You  are  very  good.  Write  the 
letter  to-morrow  and  bring  it  to 
me."  The  old  gentleman  was  get- 
ting dictatorial. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  in 
the  way  to-morrow,  but  I  will  see 
you  in  a  day  or  two,  if  you  are  still 
in  the  same  mind.  I  am  staying 
at  the  Dolphin,  and  you  can  let 
me  hear  from  you  there." 

"  No,  no.  Send  me  the  letter 
to-morrow — you  need  not  bring  it 
yourself ;  and  come  and  dine  again 
with  me  on  Thursday.  You  shall 
see  my  niece  Rose,  and  what  I  could 
do  in  the  way  of  a  sauce  when  I 


was  seven-and-twenty.     Is  it  a  bar- 
gain 1 " 

"  Or  would  you  come  and  dine 
with  me  at  the  Dolphin  1  I  should 
like  to  return  your  hospitality,  and 
though  I  could  not  hope  to  rival 
you " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  never  dine 
from  home,  not  even  at  Farleigh, 
though  I  am  asked  when  the  Earl 
is  here,  like  other  people.  So  that 
is  settled.  If  you  want  to  do 
something  for  me,  send  me  the  let- 
ter, and  come  on  Thursday." 

"  You  are  very  kind  indeed,  and 
I  will  do  both  with  the  greatest 
pleasure." 

"  And  you — do  you  stay  long  at 
Gray  port  ? " 

"  Not  more  than  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  so.  The  fact  is,  I  have 
been  ordered  complete  rest  and 
quiet  by  the  doctors,  and  so  I  came 
here  because  I  know  nobody  in  the 
place,  and  have  been  told  on  the 
best  authority  that  there  is  nothing 
to  do  in  it." 

"  That  is  true  enough,  unless  you 
are  a  fisherman." 

"  I  am  no  sportsman — it  has 
never  been  in  my  way." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  are  right. 
Sportsmen  contract  gross  ideas  of 
eating.  The  right  preparation  for 
dining  is,  first  to  know  exactly 
what  you  are  going  to  have,  both 
of  food  and  of  wine,  and  to  arrange 
it  carefully,  and  then,  while  you 
take  a  little  gentle  exercise,  to 
meditate  on  the  matter  philosophi- 
cally. Sport  of  any  sort  distracts 
the  thoughts,  and  makes  the  ap- 
petite too  violent  for  artistic  enjoy- 
ment. That  is  why  we,  as  a  nation, 
are  such  devourers  of  under-cooked 
masses  of  meat.  Mental  exercise 
is  almost  as  bad,  but  not  quite,  for 
it  stimulates  the  nervous  system, 
and  so  renders  the  palate  quicker 
and  sharper.  But  then  it  exhausts 
the  stomach.  So  my  advice  to  you 
is " 

And  so  he  went  on,  until  his 
guest  at  last  managed  to  stop  him 
by  bidding  him  good-night. 

Brandon's  last  thought  before  he 
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fell  asleep  was, "  Well,  I  wish  I  had 
not  been  so  ready  to  offer  an  intro- 
duction to  a  man  of  whom  1  know 
nothing."  But  he  excused  himself 


on  the  ground  of  the  excellence  of 
old  Corbet's  claret,  and  with  the 
reflection  that,  after  all,  it  probably 
didn't  matter. 


CHAPTER   VI. — THE  BEGINNING   OF   A   FAIRY   TALE. 


Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  country  a 
great  many  miles  away,  there  lived, 
in  a  castle  overlooking  the  sea,  a 
grim  old  baron.  This  same  old 
baron,  however,  grim  as  he  was, 
did  not  live  quite  by  himself,  for 
he  kept  strict  watch  over  a  prince 
and  princess,  who  were  first  cousins, 
and  his  own  nephew  and  niece.  In 
fact,  so  close  was  the  watch  he 
kept,  that  they  grew  up  scarce 
knowing  that  there  was  any  one  in 
the  world  but  themselves.  Now 
this  was  rather  hard  upon  both,  for 
the  prince  was  brave  and  handsome 
— all  that  a  prince  has  any  need  to 
be — and  the  Princess  Eose  was  quite 
pretty  enough,  at  least  for  a  princess. 
At  any  rate  she  thought  so  herself, 
for  there  are  looking-glasses  even  in 
fairyland  ;  and  besides,  had  not  his 
highness  her  cousin  told  her  so  oc- 
casionally— a  few  hundred  times 
or  sol  It  was  certainly  a  great 
shame  that  so  fair  a  princess  should 
be  mewed  up  in  a  dull  old  tower 
with  a  dull  old  guardian,  when  even 
the  fisher-girl  that  brought  the 
mackerel  to  the  door  was  let  go 
about  and  take  whatever  excitement 
and  enjoyment  she  could  pick  up 
upon  the  beach.  It  is  true  that  the 
princess  also  could  go  upon  the 
beach  as  well  as  the  fisher-girl ;  but 
then  she  had  read  Byron  and  Shel- 
ley, and  a  lot  of  other  things  be- 
sides that  do  not  exactly  instil  con- 
tentment with  quiet  living  and  soli- 
tary walks,  even  by  the  sea-shore, 
into  the  minds  of  young  princesses 
— perhaps  she  had  even  read  them 
a  little  too  much — and  she  not  only 
took  no  interest  at  all  in  starfish 
and  limpets,  or  indeed  in  any 
"common  objects"  whatever,  but 
she  did  not  even  pretend  to  take 
any  interest  in  them.  And  yet, 
dull  as  her  life  was,  there  was  to  be 


a  deeper  depth  of  dulness  still ;  for 
her  cousin,  who  did  not  find  time 
pass  particularly  quickly  either, 
made  his  escape  from  the  tower  as 
soon  as  he  could,  and  did  not  take 
the  princess  with  him.  And  so 
she  had  to  betake  herself  to  her 
bower,  and  amuse  herself  with 

watching  for  the  sail  of But 

who  shall  say  what  are  the  day- 
dreams of  charming  and  enchanted 
princesses,  when  they  are  as  inno- 
cent, with  all  their  fancifulness,  as 
those  of  the  Princess  Rose  1 

For,  whether  enchanted  or  no, 
Rose  Arnold  was  certainly  charming 
in  her  own  way.  She  was  pretty, 
and  yet  that  was  scarcely  the  rea- 
son, for  her  prettiness  was  not  ex- 
traordinary— not  sufficient  in  itself 
to  raise  her  to  the  rank  of  a  beauty. 
Her  brown  eyes  were  not  more  soft 
or  more  bright,  nor  her  dark  hair 
more  luxuriant  or  more  silken,  nor 
her  healthy  complexion  more  deli- 
cate or  more  pure,  nor  her  small 
figure — much  too  small  for  a  hero- 
ine— more  graceful  or  more  per- 
fectly formed,  than  the  eyes,  hair, 
complexion,  and  figures  of  scores  of 
other  girls ;  and  her  expression  was 
so  calm  and  soft  that  it  might  al- 
most be  called  tame,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  those  who  have  never 
lived  or  loved  save  in  dreams.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  influence  exercised 
by  a  woman  is  far  less  connect- 
ed with  external  matters  than  the 
ordinary  forms  of  speech  imply ; 
otherwise  mere  beauty  of  form  and 
colour  would  not  so  often  fail  in  its 
effect,  nor  the  prize  of  admiration 
so  often  fall  to  the  less  fair  even 
when  the  more  fair  are  by.  It  sel- 
dom happens  that  one  sees  for  the 
first  time  a  woman  with  a  great  re- 
putation for  beauty  without  going 
through  the  same  mental  process 
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that  is  generally  produced  by  the 
first  sight  of  a  celebrated  picture. 
First  comes  an  inclination  to  ask, 
"  Is  that  all?"  only  checked  by  a 
fear  of  being  set  down  as  without 
taste ;  but  gradually,  supposing  the 
aid  of  time  and  opportunity,  the 
hidden  charm  takes  its  revenge, 
and  proves  that  the  best  kind  of 
beauty,  whether  in  art  or  nature,  is 
not  that  which  most  attracts  at  first 
sight.  Thus,  when  Dr  Faustus  first 
raised  the  shade  of  Helen,  his  first 
feeling  was  one  of  wonder  that  this 
should  be  the  face  that  had  set  the 
world  in  arms  ;  but  he  soon  found 
out  that  it  might  have  sufficed  to 
bring  about  a  hundred  sieges  of 
Troy.  The  portraits  of  Queen  Mary 
of  Scotland  also  prove  that  she  too 
must  have  possessed  some  element 
in  her  nature  which  was  independ- 
ent of  the  statuesque  beauty  which 
draws  the  eye  at  once,  and  makes 
presence  or  absence  of  the  latter 
alike  forgotten  in  something  higher 
and  more  spiritual. 

And  so,  though  neither  an  Helen 
nor  a  Mary  Stuart,  had  Rose  Ar- 
nold been  even  less  pretty  than  she 
actually  was,  she  would  have  been 
scarcely  less  attractive  :  for  she 
also  had  other  beauty  than  that  of 
youth,  and  health,  and  form.  Her 
beauty,  moreover,  was  by  no  means 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  she  had 
very  seldom  been  spoken  of  as  beau- 
tiful, and  to  her  face  never,  except 
by  her  cousin  Arthur  in  a  half -jest- 
ing way ;  for  she  had,  in  truth, 
lived  all  her  life  in  a  self-created 
fairyland.  The  prose  of  real  life 
is  inapplicable  in  speaking  of  her, 
for  she  was  as  yet  herself  untouched 
by  it.  Of  society  and  the  world  she 
had  hitherto  known  nothing,  and 
she  had  grown  so  self-absorbed  that 
the  little  daily  details  that  came  in 
her  way  fell  off  from  her  as  rain- 
drops from  the  plumage  of  a  white 
swan — "like  water  from  a  duck's 
back "  would  be  far  too  prosaic  a 
comparison.  And  so  it  seemed 
that  she  would  have  to  spend  her 
youth  as  if  she  were  really  a  swan, 
eternally  contemplating  itself  and 


its  whiteness  in  some  calm  lake, 
and  yet  unconsciously  longing  all 
the  while  to  stretch  its  wings  in  the 
wind  over  a  real  sea. 

And  now,  as  she  was  coming  up 
the  low  hill  with  the  half -smile 
upon  her  lips  which  she  often  wore 
when  alone,  she  would  have  made 
the  most  delightful  of  studies  for  a 
painter  of  sufficient  skill  to  express, 
and  sufficient  sympathy  to  under- 
stand, so  almost  intangible  a  sub- 
ject as  the  fancies  and  dreams  of  a 
young  girl  who  had  always  lived 
too  much  alone.  With  such  skill 
and  sympathy,  his  task  would  have 
been  easy,  for  he  would  not  even 
have  had  to  idealise  what  he  saw — 
it  was  already  idealised  to  his  hand. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  fair  sight 
was  thrown  away  upon  a  few  Gray- 
port  Philistines,  as  her  cousin  would 
have  called  them.  Not  even  Bran- 
don had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
walking  in  that  direction ;  and  per- 
haps this  was  just  as  well,  for  soli- 
tude was  essential  to  the  picture. 
And  so,  making,  no  doubt,  as  she 
walked  along,  one  of  the  many 
hidden  unconscious  poems  which 
were  always  floating  about  in  her 
world  of  dreams,  she  reached  the 
gate  of  the  garden  in  which  she 
used  to  try  to  grow  flowers  in  an 
unsystematic  and  feeble  way,  and 
was  raising  the  latch,  when  she  gave 
a  slight  start.  A  young  man,  dressed 
in  a  manner  in  which  an  affectation 
of  picturesqueness  strove  with  a 
half-successful  ambition  to  be  what 
tailors  would  call  a  well-dressed 
man,  was  lounging  up  and  down 
the  centre  path  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  kicking  the  pebbles  of  gravel 
before  him  in  a  rather  savage  way, 
which  agreed  well  with  the  sullen 
expression  that  was  then  spoiling 
the  effect  of  his  refined  and  deli- 
cate features. 

"  Arthur  ! "  exclaimed  Rose  joy- 
fully, when  her  first  surprise  was 
over. 

Her  cousin,  whose  back  was  just 
then  turned  towards  her,  wheeled 
round  and  looked  up,  and  the  cloud 
of  discontent  fled  from  his  face  in 
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a  moment.  For  he,  too,  after  a 
fashion,  was  an  artist,  and  he  saw 
Rose  Arnold.  But  he  was  also 
Arthur  Corbet ;  and  when  their 
first  affectionate  greeting  was  over, 
she  saw  in  the  handsome  face  of 
her  companion,  which  never  con- 
cealed the  most  passing  emotion, 
that  something  was  wrong. 

"  We  did  not  expect  you  down  so 
soon  as  this,  Arthur,"  she  said. 
"  Nothing  is  the  matter,  I  hope  "?  " 

"  There  is,  though ;  the  very 
deuce.  But  it  was  not  anything 
wrong  that  made  me  come  down 
here.  I  meant  to  come  and  see  you 
for  a  little  while,  for  a  holiday" — 
he  really  believed,  as  he  spoke,  that 
he  had  been  working  so  hard  as  to 
need  it — "  and  so  I  feel  angry  with 
everybody." 

"  But  why  ? "  she  asked.  What 
can  have  happened,  then  1 " 

"  What— don't  you  know  1 " 

"  I  don't  understand  you  in  the 
least." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
uncle  has  not  told  you  1 " 

"  How  often  am  I  to  tell  you 
that  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  1 " 
She  spoke  a  little  petulantly,  as  was 
often  her  way  with  her  favourites. 

"  I  thought  you  might  be  able  to 
account  for  this  new  caprice  of 
uncle  Paul's." 

"  Perhaps  I  can,  if  you  will  tell 
me  what  it  is." 

**  I  can't  make  out  what  has 
come  to  the  old  gentleman." 

"  Has  he  been  saying  anything 
to  you  1 "  It  was  the  one  real 
trouble  of  Rose's  quiet  life  that  she 
had  so  often  to  exercise  her  wits 
in  smoothing  down  little  differences 
between  her  uncle  and  her  cousin. 
So  she  immediately  leaped  to  the 
conclusion  that  Arthur  had  been 
getting  into  some  small  scrape 
again  ;  and  all  that  was  now  left  of 
her  surprise  was  derived  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  told  her  of 
his  trouble  first. 

"  Oh,  he  has  been  saying  no  end. 
First,  of  course,  he  began  to  talk  of 
some  dish  he  had  invented  at  my 
age — I  really  loathe  the  very  name 


of  noix  de  veau,  whatever  they  may 
be.  By  Jove !  Rose,  I  think  I  shall 
turn  Trappist  or  hermit,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  just  that  I  may 
never  hear  cookery  talked  about 
again." 

"And  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  then  my  spending  so  much 
money  —  as  though  one  could  pos- 
sibly live  in  London  for  nothing." 

"  But  I  hope,  Arthur,  you  took 
what  he  said  in  good  part?  You 
see  his  ideas  are  so  different  from 
yours — ours  ;  and  then  things  must 
have  changed  so  since  he  was 
young." 

"  I'm  damned  if  I  did.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Rose,  but  really  there 
are  some  things  at  which  one  must 
swear.  Well,  it  comes  to  this — I 
am  to  be  sent  abroad  at  once." 

"  Abroad  ! "  exclaimed  Rose,  this 
time  with  real  astonishment ;  "  you 
must  be  joking.  Why  should  you 
go  abroad  if  you  do  not  wish  it  V 

"  Rose,  you  are  a  little  goose. 
You  see  one  must  do  what  the 
uncle  chooses — worse  luck.  One 
doesn't  know  what  idea  he  might 
take  into  his  head  else.  So  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done." 

"  But  surely  he  must  have  some 
reason  1  Where  are  you  to  go  1 
Surely  it  is  not  to  be  for  long  1 " 

"  I  don't  believe  he  has  a  reason. 
But  I  know  what  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  Rose — how  long  have  you 
known  Brandon  1 " 

"  Brandon  1    Who  is  Brandon  1 " 

"  Why,  the  most  conceited  ass 
under  the  sun." 

"  I  don't  know  him.  How  should 
I  ?  And  what  has  he  to  do  with 
it?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't 
know  the  man  1  Why,  he  dined 
here,  it  seems,  only  last  night." 

"  Oh,  uncle  Paul  told  me  of 
some  one  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made,  and  had  had  to  dinner. 
I  remember  he  said  he  was  an 
author,  but  I  don't  remember  his 
name,  if  I  ever  heard  it." 

"  Where  were  you,  then,  that  you 
did  not  see  him  1 " 

"  I  had  to  go  to  one  of  those 
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stupid  tea-parties.  But  why  won't 
you  tell  me  what  it  is  all  about] 
It  really  isn't  kind  of  you  to  keep 
me  like  this." 

"  Then  you  don't  know  anything 
of  Brandon,  nor  of  his  being  at 
Grayport  1  What  the  devil  brought 
him  poking  down  here,  I  wonder, 
of  all  places  in  the  world  ? " 

Rose  looked  at  him  with  anxious 
and  pleading  eyes  which  there  was 
no  resisting. 

"  Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it 
is  this,"  continued  Arthur,  rather 
ungraciously,  "  there  is  a  fellow 
named  Brandon  who  writes  vile 
trash  that  a  whole  lot  of  fools  call 
books,  and  talks  and  writes  a  lot 
of  nonsense  which  the  same  set  of 
fools  call  philosophy  and  criticism. 
Well,  the  man  hasn;t  an  ounce  of 
soul  in  him — he's  the  sort  of  Philis- 
tine beast  that  looks  down  upon 
all  men  with  a  spark  of  genius  in 
them,  and  yet  has  brains  enough  to 
be  afraid  of  them  too.  They're 
cunning  enough,  these  fellows,  to 
know  that  they'll  be  found  out 
precious  soon." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  meet 
him,"  said  Rose.  She  had  an  idea 
that  she  was  listening  to  brilliant 
sarcasm  ;  and,  for  Grayport,  it  was 
exceedingly  brilliant,  so  that  she 
was  not  altogether  wrong. 

"  I  hope  not  too,  for  your  sake  ; 
and  I  wish  my  uncle  hadn't,  for 
mine.  Well,  this  man  has  always 
had  a  tremendous  dislike  for  me." 

Rose  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as 
if  to  imply  that  Brandon,  whoever 
he  was,  must  indeed  be  hopelessly 
and  utterly  imbecile.  Her  cousin 
went  on  : — 

"  However,  I  need  not  say  that 
I  don't  care  for  that  a  straw.  On 
the  contrary,  I  should  feel  awfully 
disgusted  if  he  believed  in  me — 
that  would  show  that  I'm  not  worth 
believing  in." 

"  I  wonder  what  brought  the 
man  down  here  1 "  asked  Rose,  in 
her  turn. 

Arthur  gave  a  tremendous  kick 
at  the  gravel,  and  said, — 

"  My  dear  girl,  if  you  knew  the 


world  half  as  well  as  I  do,  you 
wouldn't  have  asked  the  question. 
I  know  what  he  meant  when  he 
said  of  that  little  sketch  of  mine 
that  he  saw  at  the  Grahams' — you 
know  it — the  one  I  began  when  I 
was  down  here  once  1 " 

"What?  That  charming  Ti- 
tania1?  But  you  finished  it,  did 
you  not  1 " 

"  No — it  was  never  more  than 
just  a  sketch ;  well,  he  said  " — here 
Arthur  flushed  angrily  red — "  that 
I  might  do  something  one  day  if  I 
worked  !  just  as  though  great  art- 
ists were  made  by  plodding.  The 
fact  is,  plodding  is  the  only  thing 
the  beast  can  do  himself,  and  so  he 
always  tries  to  put  down  genius — 
I  don't  mean  myself  now — by  his 
damned  faint  praise — I  beg  your 
pardon,  Rose,  again — just  as  though 
any  one  cared  for  his  praise  or  his 
blame  either." 

This  was  not  a  very  consistent 
speech  ;  but  then  Arthur  Corbet 
was  extremely  angry,  and  was  not 
a  very  consistent  speaker  at  the 
best  of  times. 

"  Did  he  say  it  to  you  1 "  asked 
Rose,  with  interest.  "  What  did 
you  answer  2 " 

"  No,  no.  He  knew  his  man 
better  than  to  criticise  me  to  my 
face.  He'd  have  got  rather  more 
than  he  gave,  I  fancy.  So  he  said 
it  to  a  man  whom  he  didn't  know 
that  I  knew — you've  heard  me  speak 
of  him — Frank  Lawson  ;  not  a  bad 
fellow  in  his  own  way.  The  fact 
is,  Brandon  is  eaten  up  with 
jealousy,  and  is  determined  to  get 
me  out  of  the  way.  He  writes 
what  he  calls  poetry  himself,  and 
it  seems  my  uncle  was  fool  enough 
to  show  him  some  of  mine  last 
night." 

Rose  looked,  and  was  horror- 
struck  at  the  idea  of  such  meanness. 
Her  hero  was  being  persecuted  now 
with  a  vengeance  ;  and,  romance 
apart,  she  was  really  very  much 
distressed  at  this  complication  in 
her  little  world.  She  put  her  arm 
affectionately  through  her  cousin's, 
and  joining  her  hands  together, 
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looked  up  in  his  face  with  glow- 
ing features  and  eyes  brightly 
wet. 

"Arthur,"  she  said,  in  a  deci- 
sive way,  "  then  of  course  you 
will  stay.  You  must  not  let  this 
happen." 

"  And  my  uncle  V  asked  Arthur, 
bitterly. 

This  question,  dictated  as  it  was 
by  the  worldly  prudence  that  be- 
longs, par  excellence,  to  those  whose 
expectations  depend  upon  the 
whims  of  rich  and  capricious  old 
men,  was  not  without  its  weight 
with  Rose,  though  from  a  different 
cause.  Of  money  and  expectations 
she  knew  and  thought  absolutely 
nothing;  but  her  uncle,  in  spite 
of  his  capricious  and  overbearing 
ways  with  others,  had  always  been 
the  kindest  and  most  indulgent  of 
guardians  to  her,  whom  he  loved 
as  much  as  any  father  could  pos- 
sibly love  an  only  daughter;  and 
this  affection  of  his  for  her,  to- 
gether with  the  habit  of  obedience 
to  all  his  wishes  in  which  she  had 
been  brought  up  all  her  life,  had 
rendered  her  incapable  of  even 
conceiving  the  possibility  of  op- 
position to  his  least  word  on  the 
part  of  herself  or  of  any  one  else. 
So  she  was  silent,  and  looked 
down.  Presently,  however,  she 
said, — 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Arthur.  But, 
after  all,  is  going  abroad  for  a  little 
while  such  a  terrible  thing  1  You 
were  wanting  to  go  only  a  month 
or  two  ago.  And  I  suppose  you 
will  not  be  gone  for  long  1" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  long 
enough.  If  this  fellow  has  the 
meanness  to  come  sneaking  down 
here  to  get  hold  of  my  uncle  like 
this,  no  doubt  he  will  do  what 
he  can  to  prevent  my  coming  back 
to  be  in  his  way.  As  to  my  want- 
ing to  go  abroad,  why,  I  don't 
want  to  be  sent  away  like  a  school- 
boy— and  to  Frankfort,  too,  of  all 
places ! " 

"  Is  it  such  a  disagreeable 
place?" 

"  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  but 


what  it  is.  If  it  were  Paris,  you 
see,  one  might  do  something — so 
I  suppose  I  am  to  be  buried 
alive." 

"  But  couldn't  you  talk  to  uncle 
Paul — quietly,  you  know " 

"  Bless  the  girl !  Why,  of  course 
I  talked  to  him.  But  what  good 
does  talking  do  with  my  uncle  1 " 

Rose  knew  that  he  was  right 
there,  and  was  silent. 

"  You  don't  ask  when  I'm  to  go, 
Rose/'  said  Arthur. 

"  Why,  surely  the  time  is  not 
fixed]" 

"  It  is,  though.  I  am  to  leave 
to-morrow  for  London,  and  to 
write  my  uncle  a  letter  from  Frank- 
fort on  the  10th.'; 

"  What  a  shame  !  "  exclaimed 
Rose,  her  eyes  looking  all  manner 
of  angry  things.  Then  she  asked  : 
"  But  how  shall  you  manage  1 
You  will  not  be  able  to  go  so  soon, 
surely]"  She  knew  her  cousin's 
chronic  want  of  money,  and  almost 
hoped  that  his  purse  might  be  low 
just  then. 

He  answered,  however,  by  taking 
out  and  opening  his  pocket-book, 
so  as  to  display  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  Rose  a  roll  of  bank-notes. 
"  You  see  what  a  hurry  they  are 
in  to  be  rid  of  me,"  he  said.  On 
returning  them  to  his  pocket,  he 
dropped  a  letter  on  the  path,  which 
Rose  saw  and  picked  up. 

"  What  odd  writing  ! "  she  said. 
"  And  have  you  been  changing 
your  lodgings  again  ]  That  is  not 
where  we  write  to  you." 

He  gave  a  sharp  glance  at  her  as 
he  replaced  it  with  an  affectation 
of  carelessness.  "  Only  a  bill," 
he  said.  "  But  here  is  a  letter," 
he  continued,  taking  out  another, 
which  was  unclosed,  and  directed 

"  Herr  M.   Werner,  Strasze, 

Frankfort." 

"  What  is  this  ]  "  asked  Rose. 

"  Read  it." 

"  But  may  I  ]  " 

"Of  course  you  may.  At  all 
events  he  had  the  good  manners 
not  to  fasten  it  up,  or  write  it  in 
an  unknown  tongue." 
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So  she  read  in  French  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  MAX, — I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  you  to  M. 
Arthur  Corbet,  a  countryman  of 


mine 

"Countryman, indeed!"  exclaim- 
ed Arthur.  "  So  much  so  that  you 
want  to  break  the  connection — the 
only  one  between  us,  luckily.  Go 
on." 

"  A  countryman  of  mine,  with 
whom  I  am  at  present  but  slightly 
acquainted,  but  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  hope  to  improve  through 
you.  Meanwhile " 

"  The  hope  is  not  exactly  mutual, 
though,"  interrupted  Arthur  again. 

"  Meanwhile,  as  I  believe  he  in- 
tends to  remain  at  Frankfort  for 
some  time " 

"Not  if  he  knows  it." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will 
do  what  you  can  to  make  his  stay 
there  pleasant  and  advantageous. 
No  one  knows  your  power  of  mak- 
ing it  both  the  one  and  the  other 
better 'than  thy  brother  student, 
"MAURICE  BRANDON." 

"There,"  said  Arthur,  taking 
the  note,  "so  much  for  Herr  M. 
Werner  and  Mr  Maurice  Brandon 
with  his  Cockney  French,"  and  he 
tore  it  up  into  fragments,  which  he 
scattered  at  his  feet.  "At  all 
events,  I  won't  have  a  dry  nurse," 
he  added. 

"  Oh  Arthur !  "  Rose  was  begin- 
ning, but  he  went  on, — 

"And  perhaps  a  spy.  Who  knows 
what  'thy  brother  student'  has 
sent  by  the  post  ? " 

Rose  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  gravely  and  deliberately, 

"  Mr  Brandon  is  a  coward,  and  I 
hate  him." 

The  sentiment  was  not,  perhaps, 
very  lady-like,  but  it  was  at  all 
events  sincere — as  far  as  it  went, 
that  is  ;  for,  after  all,  she  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
hating,  although  her  eyes,  as  well 
as  her  words,  did  not  promise  much 
cordiality  to  the  persecutor  of  her 


hero  whenever  she  and  he  might 
happen  to  meet. 

At  that  moment  her  uncle  came 
from  the  house,  with  a  beaming 
face. 

"Rose!"  he  cried  out,  "Mr 
Brandon  is  to  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow. I  am  going  out  to  see 
after  the  fish — and,  remember,  I 
promised  him  the  noix  de  veau. 
So  see  that  everything  is  ready. 
Holloa  ! "  he  exclaimed,  seeing  the 
litter  of  paper  on  the  path,  "what's 
this  ? " 

"  I  have  only  been  lighting  a 
cigar,"  answered  Arthur,  coolly. 
Rose  trembled,  and  said  nothing. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  light 
a  cigar  by  tearing  paper.  The  old- 
fashioned  way  was  to  burn  it.  And 
I  wish,  Arthur,  if  you  will  smoke, 
that  you  would  smoke  better 
cigars." 

"  I  smoke  the  best  I  can  afford," 
Arthur  answered,  sullenly. 

"  No  doubt  you  do.  I  wish  you 
didn't.  We  dine  at  five  to-day — 
don't  be  late.  By  the  way,  don't 
go  to-morrow.  I  want  you  to  meet 
Mr  Brandon — a  most  sensible  man 
he  is.  Don't  forget,  Rose  !  "  and  so 
saying,  he  went  down  the  hill  to- 
wards the  town. 

"  Damn  Brandon  ! "  growled 
Arthur  to  himself.  Then  he  said 
aloud  :  — 

"Fancy  dining  at  five!  What 
can  one  do  to  get  an  appetite  ?  I 
think  I  shall  walk  along  the  cliff. 
Will  you  come  1 " 

Poor  Rose  was  longing  to  go  and 
lie  down  in  her  own  room,  tired  as 
she  was  with  the  walking  she  had 
had  already,  and  the  agitation  she 
had  gone  through  besides ;  but 
she  did  not  dream  of  refusing, 
especially  as  it  would  be  long  be- 
fore she  could  have  a  talk  with  her 
cousin  again  —  perhaps  not  for 
months.  So  she  said  "yes"  at 
once,  and  they  started.  But  first 
she  took  the  precaution  of  sweep- 
ing up  the  scraps  of  paper  and 
throwing  them  into  the  gardener's 
basket. 
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I  HAVE  j  List  read  a  story  in  which 
Jules  Janin  records  a  youthful  ex- 
ploit of  his  with  some  compunctions 
of  conscience,  and  it  has  suggested 
to  myself  an  incident  not  altogether 
dissimilar.  In  a  late  feuilleton  of 
the  '  Debats/  Jules  Janin  relates 
that  the  musical  critiques  of  that 
journal  were  generally  written  by 
Berlioz,  who  signed  his  articles 
XXX.  In  one  severe  paper  so 
signed,  Herold's  TreauxClercs'  was 
ruthlessly  attacked,  and  the  author- 
ship naturally  ascribed  to  Berlioz. 
M.  Janin,  however,  says,  "  It  was 
not  Berlioz  :  it  was  another  per- 
son, an  ignorant  young  man,  with 
no  doubts  on  any  subject  at  the 
time,  who  in  a  wretched  feuilleton 
abused  Herold's  masterpiece.  He 
will  repent  it  all  his  life.  The 
name  of  this  young  man — I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  it  must 
be  confessed — was  Jules  Janin." 

Now  for  my  tale  : — A  good  many 
years  ago,  farther  back  than  .1  like 
my  memory  to  be  generally  charged 
with,  there  was  a  movement  of 
great  political  excitement  in  Ire- 
land. Sir  Robert  Peel  had,  it  was 
said,  deserted  the  party  he  had  led 
so  long,  and  made  steps  of  approach- 
ing conciliation  to  the  Whigs.  The 
ultra  Tories  of  Ireland,  whose  true 
blue  was  always  wool- dyed,  and  a 
shade  deeper  than  any  one  else's, 
held  indignation  meetings  through 
the  land,  to  expose  the  treason  and 
denounce  the  traitor.  One  of  these, 
summoned  with  great  pomp  and 
circumstance,  was  held  at  Moris- 
son's  hotel,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  influential  men — peers 
and  commoners — were  met  to  de- 
clare their  opinions,  and  pledge 
themselves  to  a  future  concerted 
action.  This  gathering  represented 
a  large  share  of  the  rank  and  riches 
of  the  land,  and  included  many 
who  for  the  first  time  had  taken 


any  part  in  political  life.  So  well 
as  I  can  remember,  a  well-known 
Tory  peer  was  in  the  chair,  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  phalanx  of  peers; 
and  eloquence  was  fully  represented 
by  Mortimer  O' Sullivan,  Magee, 
and  Cooke  of  Belfast.  In  a  word, 
it  was  such  a  union  of  property  and 
intellectual  power  as  to  carry  weight 
in  any  country  endowed  with  a 
vigorous  public  opinion. 

Many  men,  however,  whose  po- 
litical views  had  not  been  fully 
decided,  who  cautiously  abstained 
from  pledges  of  any  kind,  and  who 
believed  that  in  a  period  so  full  of 
contingency  waiting  was  the  tru- 
est policy,  held  coyly  aloof,  and 
either  sent  letters  apologising  for 
their  absence,  or  expressing  doubt- 
fully their  hopes  of  being  able  to 
attend  the  meeting.  This  circum- 
stance added  considerably  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  men  who  had  pro- 
moted the  movement,  for  anything 
bordering  on  a  failure  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  party. 
One  of  the  chief — if  not  the  chief 
— leaders  of  Protestant  opinion  of 
the  day  was  a  junior  fellow  of  the 
Irish  university, — a  man  of  the 
very  highest  order  of  ability,  allied 
to  a  most  impassioned  temperament 
and  an  almost  boundless  ambition. 
He  had  thrown  himself  suddenly 
into  political  life,  and  with  an  ar- 
dour that  showed  that  he  cared  for 
no  other  excitement,  nor  took  plea- 
sure in  other  successes  than  those 
it  offered.  This  was  Charles  Boy- 
ton,  whose  splendid  stature  and  im- 
posing appearance  were  ever  to  be 
seen  surrounded  by  the  young  men 
of  the  day  who  gloried  in  him  as 
their  leader,  and  were  wildly  en- 
thusiastic on  his  noble  gifts. 

One  of  the  principal  resolutions 
of  the  meeting — some  sort  of  de- 
claration of  distrust  in  a  policy 
that  entailed  coalition — was  to  be 
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moved  by  Boyton;  and  so  eager 
was  he  to  acquit  himself  well  be- 
fore men  so  thoroughly  competent 
to  pronounce  on  an  oratorical  suc- 
cess, that  he  secluded  himself  for 
weeks  from  all  intercourse,  and 
worked  at  the  details  of  his  speech 
incessantly.  He  knew  that  much 
was  expected  of  him,  and  he  re- 
solved he  would  not,  so  far  as  he 
could  help  it,  disappoint  the  ex- 
pectation. 

As  the  meeting  began  to  fill,  the 
scene  became  one  of  intense  excite- 
ment. The  doubts  as  to  whether 
this  or  that  man  would  come — the 
anxieties  whether  such  a  one  had 
been  tampered  with,  or  some  other 
was  faltering  in  his  allegiance,  rose 
to  a  fever  heat,  relieved  at  times  by 
thunders  of  applause,  as  some  well- 
known  leader  would  mount  the 
platform  and  receive  the  eager  wel- 
come of  his  friends.  Boyton,  as 
usual  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of 
young  college  men  —  a  praetorian 
guard  that  moved  with  him  where- 
ever  he  went — stood  next  the  door, 
to  greet  the  men  of  mark  and  sta- 
tion, and  whisper  a  few  words  of 
welcome  and  encouragement  as 
they  came.  The  resolution  he  was 
to  move  was  the  third  on  the  list, 
and  he  had  ample  time  for  his  task 
of  chamberlain  before  he  need 
mount  the  platform.  Overflowing 
with  vitality — with  a  vigour  and 
energy  that  might  have  sufficed  a 
dozen  men — on  this  morning  he 
seemed  more  than  ever  carried 
away  by  high  spirits,  and  he  actu- 
ally beamed  with  the  triumphant 
glow  that  shone  in  his  countenance. 
Peers,  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
lieutenants  of  counties,  and  distin- 
guished members  of  the  House, 
poured  in,  each  stopping  to  grasp 
his  vigorous  hand,  and  gather  from 
his  whispered  word  some  fragment 
of  encouragement  and  hope,  when, 
while  he  thus  heralded  his  com- 
pany, a  tremendous  cheer  shook 
the  room,  and  was  repeated  with 
another  still  louder.  "  What  is  it  1 
who  is  it  1 "  cried  they  near  the 
door.  "It  is  the  Marquis  of 


D ,"  said  one;  "he  has  just 

come  in  by  the  private  entrance, 
and  has  now  shown  himself  on  the 
platform/' 

Now  the  Marquis  of  D was 

politically  in  that  position  which, 
we  are  informed  on  the  highest  of 
all  testimony,  sheds  more  joy  over 
conversion  than  the  habitual  loyalty 
of  those  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  whose  fidelity  no  man  doubts 
of.  He  was  not  a  Tory,  nor  was 
he  a  Whig;  but  he  was  a  stanch 
aristocrat,  with  certain  Liberal 
tendencies  that  kept  him  in  a  state 
of  suspension,  like  those  solid  par- 
ticles which  neither  dissolve  nor 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid. 
He  was,  however,  a  great  man — a 
peer  of  high  station,  and  with  an 
ample  fortune ;  but,  above  all,  he 
was  a  man  who  had  nothing  to 
seek,  nothing  to  obtain  from  any 
party ;  he  neither  wanted  office 
for  himself  nor  for  his  friends,  and 
stood  in  a  position  of  complete  in- 
dependence. His  accession,  totally 
unlocked  for,  was  then  a  great  gain ; 
and  ere  he  had  been  many  minutes 
on  the  platform,  a  peer  of  great 
weight  with  the  party  drew  Boyton 

aside,  and  said,  "Here  is  D 

come  amongst  us  most  unexpect- 
edly; he  has  astonished  us  all,  not 
only  by  his  presence,  but  by  his 
offering  to  move  a  resolution.  This 
is  an  immense  accession  to  us, 
though  a  heavy  price  is  attached 
to  it." 

"  What's  the  price  ?"  asked  Boy- 
ton. 

"  It  is  this,"  said  the  other,  in 
some  confusion :  "  he  has  looked 
through  the  list  of  resolutions,  and 
the  only  one  he  says  he  could  speak 
on  is  yours  !  '  I  think  I  could  move 
this/  he  said;  and  now  we  are  in  a 
fix.  We  do  not  know  how  to  ask 
you  to  forego  the  opportunity  for 
which  you  have  made  such  splendid 
preparation,  nor  do  we  want  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  such  a  speech  as  you 
are  sure  to  deliver;  but  still,  can 
we  afford  to  reject  D 's  acces- 
sion 1 — that's  the  question." 

Boyton  felt  the  appeal   at  first 
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like  a  personal  insult,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  resent  it  as  such  ;  but  after 
a  moment's  silence  he  replied,  "  I 
suppose  you  are  right.  The  man 
is  a  Marquis,  and  that  fact  will  do 
more  for  you  in  England  than  any 
words  of  mine.  There's  the  re- 
solution," said  he,  haughtily,  hand- 
ing the  slip  on  which  the  motion 
was  written.  "Let  him  move  it; 
I'll  not  speak." 

It  was  clear  enough  the  haughty 
spirit  was  deeply  wounded;  and 
though  the  noble  lord  who  had 
come  on  the  mission  of  pacification 
did  his  very  best,  and  with  consum- 
mate tact  and  delicacy,  the  proud 
nature  of  the  other  would  accept 
no  explanation,  but  turned  indig- 
nantly away  and  lost  himself  in  the 
crowd. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  be- 
gan.. Peer  followed  peer,  and  dep- 
uty-lieutenant spoke  after  county 
member,  with  the  same  sort  of 
fluency  and  the  same  stock  of 
platitudes  such  assemblages  record 
generally.  There  was  plenty  of 
cheering,  however,  and  a  very  hearty 
air  of  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the 

listeners;  and  at  last, as  Lord  D 

came  forward,  a  thundering  Kent- 
ish fire  welcomed  his  appearance. 
"  Now  for  a  splendid  display  of  un- 
mitigated blundering,"  muttered 
Boyton,  whose  dark  brow  loomed 
with  unusual  blackness  as  he  scowl- 
ed at  the  scene.  "  What  a  mess  of 
confusion  and  misapprehension  he 
will  make  of  it ! " 

The  speaker  began  tamely  and 
irresolutely ;  he  mumbled  some- 
thing about  his  astonishment  at 
seeing  himself  where  he  was,  his 
total  want  of  preparation,  and  his 
general  condition  of  ignorance  as  to 
what  the  meeting  expected  of  him. 
He  was  not  given  to  speech-making, 
he  was  a  plain  county  gentleman, 
who  for  the  most  part  shunned 
large  gatherings,  which,  generally 
speaking,  he  thought  were  mobs, 
and  he  hated  mobs.  (Here  he 
was  cheered,  and  seemed  rather  the 
better  for  it.)  He  thought  mobs 
were  good  things  for  O'Connell  and 
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Shiel,  and  those  kind  of  people 
who  were  fond  of  open-air  talking, 
but  did  not  suit  gentlemen  (more 
cheering) ;  after  which  he  maun- 
dered on  into  some  weak  abuse  of 
the  Whigs,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  courted  the  party  of  disaffec- 
tion in  Ireland. 

"  Oh,  listen  to  that  miserable 
driveller,"  groaned  Boyton  ;  "  see 
how  he  is  unmasking  his  battery 
before  he  has  fired  a  shot !  Does 
he  not  perceive  that  he  is  destroy- 
ing us  1  does  he  not  feel  that  his 
stupidity  will  cover  us  with  shame 
and  confusion1?  The  real  line  of 
argument  is  this," — and  here,  with 
an  impassioned  vehemence,  he  ran 
over  the  leading  points  on  which 
he  meant  to  have  insisted,  showing 
how  a  mock  resistance  by  O'Connell 
was  to  have  given  way  on  certain 
measures  of  conciliation  being  pro- 
posed, and  a  sham  fight  be  perform- 
ed before  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
"  Hear  him  now,"  he  muttered. 
"  Hear  how  that  dolt  is  undoing 
every  step  I  have  won,  and  actu- 
ally uprooting  the  foundation  of 
our  position." 

Lord  D at  last  concluded, 

three  deafening  cheers  greeting  him 
as  he  sat  down,  and  three  more  call- 
ing him  back  to  acknowledge  the 
enthusiastic  delight  of  the  meeting. 

The  editor  of  the  leading  Con- 
servative paper,  a  man  of  remarkable 
social  ability,  and  the  real  mover  of 
the  party,  stood  at  Boyton's  side, 
and  tried  to  pacify  and  appease  him. 
"  Your  case,"  said  he,  "is  hard 
enough,  but  think  of  mine,  which 
is  perhaps  harder.  You  have  lost 
an  occasion  for  a  grand  intellectual 
display,  but  I  must  endeavour  to 
make  that  man  appear  to  have  made 
one.  It  will  never  do  to  report 
what  he  has  said,  and  what  shall 
I  do  with  him  ? " 

"An  ignorant  young  man,  who  had 
no  doubt  on  any  subject,"  was  pre- 
sent, and  whispered  the  editor  in 
these  words  : — "  Come  back  with 
me  to  the  printing-office  and  I'll 
make  the  thing  easy  enough.  I 
have  been  standing  by  Boyton  all 
2P 
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day,  and  I  have  heard  every  point 
of  his  argument.     We'll  give  it  to 

D and  make  a  capital  speech  for 

him."     The  editor  closed  with  the 
bargain  at  once,  they  both  slipped 

noiselessly    away,    gained    P 

Street,  and  by  the  evening  edition 

Lord  D 's  speech  appeared :  it 

filled  two  columns  of  the  paper,  and 
was  the  speech  of  the  day.  It  was 
not  merely  a  piece  of  admirable  close 
reasoning  and  logic,  but  was  marked 
by  bursts  of  high  eloquence  and 
splendid  imagery,  which  well  jus- 
tified the  "  deafening  cheering  " 
which  interrupted  the  speaker,  and 
compelled  him  to  pause  till  the  en- 
thusiasm had  partly  subsided. 
Nor  was  it  the  worst  of  the  joke 

that  Lord  D fully  believed  he 

had  delivered  the  oration  as  it  was 


reported,  saying — "  I  don't  do  these 
sort  of  things  often  ;  but  when  my 
blood  is  up  I  get  along  without 
knowing  it,  never  wanting  a  word, 
or  feeling  the  slightest  difficulty  for 
an  illustration." 

As  for  Boyton,  it  was  only  after 
the  lapse  of  years  he  could  be 
brought  to  believe  that  the  notes  of 
his  speech  had  not  been  stolen  from 
his  writing-desk;  and  when  the 
culprit  himself  confessed  the  crime, 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be 
brought  to  accept  his  excuses,  and 
declared  that  it  was  an  offence  only 
to  be  pardoned  by  time.  The  igno- 
rant young  man  has  had  leisure  to 
bethink  him  of  his  indiscretion,  and 
his  name — "  I  am  ashamed  to  con- 
fess it,  but  it  must  be  confessed  " 
— was  "  Cornelius  O'Dowd.'7 


JAIL  DELIVERIES. 


Jail  deliveries  in  Ireland  have 
been  a  favourite  policy  with  the 
Whigs,  and  it  is  really  not  very 
easy  to  learn  why  this  especial 
mode  of  conciliation  should  be  so 
often  resorted  to.  If  liberating 
felons  be  a  popular  thing — if  we 
are  to  believe  that  the  men  who 
are  in  jail  in  Ireland  are  generally 
such  as  the  nation  needs  to  have  at 
large,  as  men  of  probity,  industry, 
and  honour — this  way  of  cultivating 
the  sympathies  of  Irishmen  would 
have  its  force.  But  are  we  quite 
sure  of  this  1  Are  the  incarcerated 
the  flower  of  the  flock  ?  Are  we, 
in  locking-up  the  Kickhams  and 
O'Donovans,  depriving  the  people 
of  their  guides,  counsellors,  and 
friends  1  or  where  is  that  over-tran- 
quillity and  peacefulness  in  the 
land  that  it  is  necessary  to*  dash 
its  monotony  with  felony,  and 
flavour  the  life  of  the  nation  with 
its  choicest  criminals  and  traitors  ? 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  certainly 
implies,  on  the  part  of  our  rulers, 
a  somewhat  low  estimate  of  the 
Irish  people  to  declare  we  have  no 
readier  road  to  their  sympathies, 
no  surer  approach  to  their  hearts, 


than  to  open  the  jails.  "  Be  a 
good  child/'  said  the  butcher  to  his 
son,  "  and  you  shall  kill  a  lamb  to- 
morrow." This  is  the  true  secret 
of  the  policy.  With  any  other 
people  we  should  speak  of  indus- 
try and  labour,  of  encouragement 
to  agriculture  and  to  education ; 
we  would  tell  them  of  plans  by 
which  they  might  be  made  richer, 
more  instructed,  and  more  happy  ; 
we  would  talk  of  deepening  their 
harbours,  reclaiming  their  waste 
lands,  opening  their  rivers  to 
navigation,  and  suggesting  new 
markets  for  their  produce :  but 
these  are  not  the  themes  to  address 
to  Ireland ;  for,  if  we  believe  the 
Whigs,  the  true  appeal  to  this 
people  is  to  do  some  act  of  grace  to 
the  law-breaker.  To  understand 
their  theory,  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Irishman  is  so  im- 
bued with  disloyalty,  so  totally 
estranged  from  all  habits  of  law 
and  order,  that  the  only  thing  he 
can  realise  to  his  mind  as  a  benefit 
is  some  distinct  evidence  that  the 
laws  of  the  land  have  been  sus- 
pended for  his  convenience,  and 
that  the  solemn  sentence  of  a  judge 
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is  the  last  thing  a  patriot  need  be 
afraid  of. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  tendency 
in  Ireland  lies  in  this  direction  ; 
but  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
and  common  honesty,  is  this  lean- 
ing a  thing  to  be  cultivated  arid 
encouraged  ?  Is  there  one  country 
in  all  Europe  where  it  is  more 
vital  that  the  law  should  be  upheld 
and  be  regarded  as  fixed  and  im- 
mutable? Is  there  one  people  in 
Europe  who  more  need  to  be  taught 
to  expect  from  their  rulers  justice 
and  not  caprice  1  Are  there  any- 
where men  so  disposed  to  gamble 
for  existence,  and  take  chance  as 
the  arbiter  of  their  destinies  1  And 
are  these  the  men  you  would  train 
to  such  uncertainty  that  the  most 
desperate  enterprise  should  present, 
besides  its  hope  of  success,  its  hope 
of  pardon  ;  and  that,  however  ill 
fortune  might  treat  them,  there  was 
still  a  powerful  party  in  the  State 
whose  leniency  would  be  its  best  ar- 
gument on  the  hustings,  and  who 
have  raised  jail  deliveries  to  the 
elevation  of  statecraft  1  It  is  not  a 
very  graceful  task  to  argue  against 
clemency,  but  the  peaceful  and  the 
law-obeying  have  also  their  claim 
to  compassion ;  and  is  it  precisely 
merciful  to  them  to  liberate  such 
men  as  these  we  have  lately  seen  in 
Ireland  loudly  protesting  that  they 
gloried  in  the  act  that  had  sent 
them  to  a  felon's  punishment,  and 
ready  again  to  confront  the  peril 
and  its  penalty  ? 

Of  all  the  modes  to  govern  Ire- 
land, the  very  worst  is  to  try  and 
govern  it  by  its  disloyalty.  To  at- 
tempt to  cajole  a  people  who,  be- 
sides being  naturally  far  shrewder 
and  more  far-seeing  than  you  think 
for,  are  eminently  suspectful,  and 
much  given  to  seek  for  motives  in 
every  act  directed  towards  them,  and 
most  prone  to  ascribe  more  to  fear 
than  to  generosity,  will  prove  a 
complete  failure.  Justice — and  oc- 
casionally very  stern  justice — will 
alone  succeed  in  Ireland.  Incul- 
cate the  notion  that  the  law  will  be 
certain  and  be  immutable,  and  you 


will  go  far  towards  extirpating  that 
gambler  sentiment  which  makes  the 
Irishman  treat  rebellion  as  a  game 
where  there  is  much  to  be  won 
and  not  a  great  deal  to  be  lost. 

If  jail  deliveries  be  not  very  wise 
in  principle,  they  are  scarcely  very 
promising  in  practice.  The  men 
who  have  lately  been  set  free  have 
uttered  more  treason  within  the 
first  day  of  their  liberation  than 
has  often  served  to  send  a  dockful 
to  Newgate.  Of  course  this  was  to 
be  expected;  at  least  every  Irish- 
man could  have  foretold  it.  In- 
deed I  do  not  believe  that  without 
this  exhibition  of  braggart  inso- 
lence the  patriotism  of  these  men 
would  have  been  recognised  as  gen- 
uine. It  is  as  essential  for  the  Irish 
rebel  to  denounce  England  every 
day  so  many  times,  as  for  the  pil- 
grim to  prostrate  himself  and  turn 
to  the  East.  It  is  a  ritual  to  be  per- 
formed as  faithfully  as  the  priest 
goes  over  his  offices. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  had  there 
been  an  Irishman  in  the  Cabinet 
this  signal  blunder  might  have 
been  avoided.  Cajoling  Paddy  is 
such  a  natural  mistake  for  an  Eng- 
lishman to  fall  into  !  I  wish  John 
Bull  would  learn,  once  for  all,  that 
though  he  is  better  fed,  and  better 
clothed,  and  more  carefully  nurtur- 
ed, and,  taken  all  together,  a  higher 
product  of  civilisation  than  his  fel- 
low-subject over  the  Channel,  yet 
that  as  regards  acuteness,  especially 
that  quality  of  it  which  the  French 
call  finesse,  he  is  lamentably  the  in- 
ferior of  Pat.  I  know  this  theory 
will  not  meet  ready  acceptance  in 
England,  not  to  add  that,  coming 
from  an  Irishman,  it  will  be  sus- 
pected ;  but  I  do  not  make  the  de- 
claration in  any  spirit  of  boastful- 
ness,  but  rather  of  sorrow.  I  see 
how  many  of  our  worst  misfortunes 
have  come  of  it,  and  how  obstinate- 
ly, besides,  it  has  retarded  our  real 
education  as  a  people. 

We  have  been  often  satisfied  to 
take  our  cunning  for  cultivation, 
just  as  we  took  the  potato  for  food. 
It  was  a  native  product,  cost  little 
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to  rear,  and  came  easy  to  digestion, 
but  on  the  whole  was  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  a  better  article.  It  seems 
a  bitter  thing  to  say,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  grinding  tyranny,  an 
oppressive  rule  ct,  la  jKusse,  in  Ire- 
land would  have  been  a  more  fatal 
barrier  to  our  advancement  and 
prosperity  than  the  Whig  nostrum 
of  conciliation.  "No  man  lovethe 
justice  more  than  ye  Irishmanne," 
said  a  great  and  trusty  authority 
some  centuries  ago ;  and  the  same 
characteristics,  equally  true  now  as 
then,  render  this  same  Irishman 
distrustful  of  him  who  would  rule 
him  by  caprice,  and  make  the  tri- 
bunal itself  an  agent  for  the  pur- 
poses of  party. 

It  is  in  watching  now  this  same 
game  of  party  in  England,  and  see- 
ing how  Ireland  and  her  interests 
have  been  made  the  battle-ground 
for  faction,  and  not  treated  on  their 
merits,  or  by  the  weight  of  what 


importance  attaches  to  them,  that 
many  who  once  upheld  the  English 
connection  as  paramount  to  all  else 
in  Ireland,  are  now  inclining  to  be, 
if  not  absolutely  become,  Repealers. 
This  change,  however,  is  rather  the 
consequence  of  a  passionate  indig- 
nation than  of  calm  judgment;  but 
it  is  a  time  which  can  excuse  some 
excess  of  strong  feeling. 

It  was  not  without  propriety, 
said  some  one  a  few  days  back  in 
Ireland,  that  our  rulers  bethought 
themselves  of  enlarged  accommo- 
dation for  lunatics,  for  they  have 
themselves  driven  half  of  the  nation 
distracted. 

But  it  does  seem  a  doubtful  ben- 
efit to  society,  that  while  they  are 
locking  up  some  harmless  idiots  on 
the  one  side,  they  are,  on  the  other, 
turning  loose  upon  the  world  a 
score  of  the  most  dangerous  mad- 
men that  have  ever  spread  terror 
through  the  land. 


BREACH   OF   PEOMISE   TO   MARRY. 


Before  we  repeal  a  penalty  it 
would  occasionally  be  prudent  to 
see  if  the  offences  it  was  intended 
to  repress  could  not  be  dealt  with 
by  some  other  method.  Whether 
murderers  ought  to  be  hanged,  or 
whether  the  privilege  of  death- 
punishment  should  be  especially 
reserved  for  assassins,  is  an  open 
question.  The  merciful  people — 
if  that  be  the  name  for  those 
who  reserve  all  their  compassion 
for  the  criminal  — •  are  generally 
able  to  carry  the  day  in  discussion. 
Not  that  their  case  is  better,  or 
the  advocacy  of  it  more  eloquent, 
but  that  to  plead  on  the  side  of 
mercy  is  always  a  more  graceful 
task  than  to  uphold  severity,  and 
that  the  unbiassed  hearers  will 
usually  lean  to  the  reasons  of  him 
who  counsels  gentleness  and  com- 
passion. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  nation- 
ality exercises  a  great  influence  on 
the  question.  There  are  races 
where  the  fear  of  death  overcomes 


all  other  terror,  and  there  are 
others  who  would  deem  a  life  of 
degrading  labour  and  hopelessness 
worse  than  a  thousand  deaths.  I 
have  seen  a  Spaniard  stand  forward 
to  be  shot  with  a  cigarette  in  his 
mouth  and  a  face  of  perfect  calm  ; 
and  I  have  seen  another  man  of  a 
different  nation,  of  whose  bravery 
and  daring  his  own  crime  gave  wit- 
ness, unable  to  mount  the  scaffold, 
so  overcome  was  he  by  the  terror 
of  the  abyss  he  was  approaching. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  where 
penalties  cease  to  repress  the  crimes 
they  are  applied  to,  they  become 
cruelties,  and  the  issue  is  really  to 
ascertain  this  point.  Leaving  the 
hangman  altogether  aside,  and  not 
wishing  to  open  a  question  on 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  and 
to  so  little  profit — for  I  never  heard 
of  a  conversion  on  either  side — I 
am  desirous  to  ask  whether  the 
exercise  of  public  opinion,  in  sup- 
pressing duelling,  has  done  us  all 
the  good  some  worthy  people  ima- 
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gine.  I  understand  the  cry  of 
horror  such  a  doubt  as  mine  may 
suggest,  and  I  almost  hear  the  ex- 
clamations of  outraged  propriety 
at  the  idea  of  restoring  a  barbarous 
practice,  and  throwing  us  back  into 
the  savagery  of  a  medieval  period. 

I  drew  some  censure  on  myself 
once  before  by  asserting  that  I 
thought  we  were  too  indiscriminat- 
ing  in  our  putting  down  the  duel, 
and  that  it  were  wiser  had  we  still 
permitted  the  practice  as  the  last 
resort  in  certain  cases;  and  that  as 
there  were  cases  where  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  law  came  too  slowly, 
and,  as  it  were,  too  coldly,  and 
where  personal  chastisement  alone 
could  satisfy  the  natural  indigna- 
tion of  the  injured,  it  might  have 
been  better  on  the  whole  if  the 
"  wager  of  battle  "  was  not  entirely 
withdrawn  from  our  habits. 

We  are  very  boastful  in  our  praise 
of  that  public  opinion  which  has 
suppressed  the  duel;  but  should  we 
not  have  had  a  more  legitimate 
cause  for  triumph  if  this  same 
public  opinion  had  put  down  the 
offences  for  which  duelling  was 
deemed  the  penalty?  We  put 
down  duelling  by  ostracising  the 
duellist ;  we  declared  him  unfit  to 
associate  with,  and,  as  far  as  we 
were  able,  we  pronounced  him  an 
outcast.  May  I  ask  why  we  did  not 
do  this  with  the  seducer  1  or  rather, 
why  did  we  not  begin  with  him  1 
How  much  more  humane  and  more 
logical  had  it  been  had  we  tried  to 
cure  the  crime  before  we  withdrew 
the  only  remedy  we  had  ever  seen 
applied  to  the  case !  Public  opinion 
is  all  powerful ;  and  why  not  there- 
fore direct  its  force  against  known 
and  acknowledged  abuses  1  Why 
not  attach  degradation  to  certain 
crimes,  such  as  seduction  ?  make 
him  who  is  guilty,  dishonoured, 
unable  to  hold  place  or  office,  un- 
worthy to  serve  her  Majesty  in 
any  station,  deprived  of  social 
rights  1 

There  is  a  lesser  offence  some- 
what popular  among  us,  and  from 
all  I  can  learn  it  is  almost  pecu- 


liar to  our  habits,  and  is  scarcely 
known  amongst  foreigners — what 
we  call  Breach  of  Promise  of  Mar- 
riage. Now  I  do  not  know  in  all 
the  catalogue  of  our  national  short- 
comings one  that  exhibits  our 
modes  of  life  and  our  domestic 
ways  in  a  more  pitiable  light  than 
this  offence  ;  and  if  there  be  any- 
thing which  can  add  to  the  wrong 
it  inflicts,  and  to  the  indignity,  it 
is  that  public  trial  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  vindication  of  the 
injury. 

What  nation  but  our  own,  I  ask, 
would  permit  the  sanctity  of  the 
family  life  to  be  exposed  and  dis- 
cussed in  open  court;  not  alone  the 
fortunes  and  resources  of  a  house- 
hold, but  their  daily  life,  their  fire- 
side confidences,  the  relationships 
of  their  tempers  and  their  affections, 
their  most  secret  hopes  and  wishes, 
and,  deeper  and  more  sacred  than 
all  these,  the  loving  avowals  of 
some  young  girl  drawn  from  her  in 
the  trustfulness  of  one  who  believed 
she  was  confessing  her  heart  only 
where  she  had  given  it?  What 
nation  but  our  own  would  drag  a 
whole  family  to  the  witness-table 
— but  one  shade  less  ignominious 
than  the  dock — to  record  the  hum- 
ble passages  of  their  existence  to 
a  vulgar  curiosity,  or,  to  worse,  to 
the  insulting  insinuations  and  in- 
tentional misunderstandings  of  a 
cross -examination?  Is  there  an- 
other country  in  Europe  where 
people  in  the  educated  and  well-to- 
do  conditions  of  life  would  come 
into  court  to  substantiate  the  hon- 
esty and  decency  of  their  daily  lives, 
to  assert  the  honour  of  a  young  wo- 
man's conduct,  the  steps  by  which 
her  affections  had  been  won,  and  the 
sufferings — sometimes  these  at  the 
cost  of  health  itself — which  betrayal 
and  desertion  had  cost  her  ?  And 
all  this  for  money — for  damages — 
the  very  name  itself  an  outrage — 
damage  incurred  to  her  fair  fame — 
injury  inflicted  on  her  character! 

We  know  to  what  sympathising 
audiences,  to  what  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, letters  are  read  aloud  in  court, 
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and  the  artless  whisperings  of  fond- 
ness smothered  in  the  coarse  laughter 
of  a  vulgar  jury.  Of  these  displays 
the  defendant,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  a  consummate  scoundrel,  is  al- 
most invariably  the  hero ;  he  may 
be  "  cast  in  damages,"  but,  for  that, 
he  has  figured  for  three  days  as  an 
irresistible  Don  Juan.  He  has  exhi- 
bited to  the  world  at  large  how  easy 
it  was  for  him  to  gain  a  girl's  love, 
and  how  lightly  he  could  get  rid  of 
it.  He  has  shown  how  every  draft 
he  drew  on  her  loving  trustfulness 
was  honoured ;  and  if  his  lawyer's 
instructions  warrant  it,  the  injured 
plaintiff  may  be  exhibited  in  any 
light  —  ludicrous,  shameful,  or 
unworthy,  as  malignant  hate  or 
malevolent  invective  can  make  her. 

Now  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
the  horsewhip  and  the  hair-trigger 
were  far  more  effectual  in  suppress- 
ing these  offences  than  trial  at  bar. 
The  redress  which  can  only  be 
approached  by  a  humiliation  and 
a  terror  is  no  redress  at  all;  and 
if  we  sounded  the  depth  of  public 
feeling,  we  should  find  there  is  a 
more  contemptuous  sentiment  for 
her  who  has  gained  the  damages 
than  for  him  who  has  paid  them. 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  real  hero 
is  the  defendant;  he  has  had  his 
"  lark,"  and  he  has  paid  for  it.  Two 
thousand  or  three,  perhaps,  seem 
a  good  deal  to  give  for  a  flirtation 
and  a  confidential  correspondence, 
but  he  has  shown  the  public  what  a 
dangerous  dog  he  is,  what  a  terror 
he  might  be  in  a  neighbourhood — 
not  to  say  that  he  has  cast  a  shadow 
over  a  whole  life,  and  left  an  undy- 
ing memory  of  treachery  where  he 
had  promised  fidelity  and  loyalty. 

Why  will  not  public  opinion,  so 
unforgiving  to  the  duellist,  extend 
some  of  its  severity  to  the  cases 
that  duelling  knew  how  to  deal 
with  1  or,  if  it  will  not  permit  the 
pistol,  why  not  measure  out  to  the 
betrayer  some  of  that  indignation  it 
now  bestows  on  him  who  fights  1 
Declare  these  men  infamous.  It  is 
no  case  for  a  money  reparation.  We 
have  in  part  discarded  that  base 


amende  in  some  other  cases ;  let  us 
have  done  with  it  here.  Degrade 
the  man  who  breaks  his  pledge 
when  solemnly  given  to  make  a  girl 
his  wife,  from  whatever  station  of 
honour  or  profit  he  possesses,  and 
pronounce  him  disqualified  to  serve 
the  Crown.  If  women  depend  on 
men  for  their  protection,  here  is  the 
case  of  all  others  that  calls  for  that 
protection.  To  accept  these  men  in 
our  society,  to  receive  them  in  our 
clubs,  to  make  them  associates  and 
companions,  is  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace to  us.  To  shun  the  sharper 
and  the  blackleg,  and  to  know  one 
of  these,  is  an  outrage  on  sense  as 
well  as  on  decency. 

In  the  laxity  with  which  we 
treat  this  guilt  we  contribute  to  its 
frequency.  Make  breach  of  prom- 
ise of  marriage  as  disgraceful  as 
cheating  at  play,  and  you  will  sup- 
press it  more  effectually  than  if  you 
quadrupled  the  damages;  or,  if  you 
will  not  do  this — if  you  will  main- 
tain the  pleasant  theory  that  court- 
ship is  a  game  where  the  players 
stand  on  equal  terms,  and  that  it  is 
a  national  gain  to  us  if  the  ladies 
of  our  families  learn  to  temper  the 
flow  of  their  affection  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  contracts 
— that  girls  are  better,  and  better 
fitted  to  become  wives  and  matrons, 
from  having  their  minds  plentifully 
armed  with  distrust,  and  prepared 
to  regard  every  man  as  a  possible 
blackguard, — if,  I  say,  you  desire 
to  maintain  all  this,  the  result  will 
be  a  very  acute  class  of  young  ladies, 
which  will  lead  to  fewer  cases  of 
breach  of  promise,  but  in  return 
give  you  a  larger  crop  of  suits  for 
divorce  and  separation.  It  is  not 
merely  because  I  am  an  Irishman 
that  I  like  a  little  Lynch  law,  but 
I  really  believe  "Lynching"  enlists 
a  larger  share  of  public  sympathy  in 
its  exercise  than  all  other  forms  of 
justice ;  and  it  has  two  other  merits, 
it  is  both  speedy  and  inexpensive. 

A  friend  of  mine,  for  whose 
opinion  and  judgment  I  have  great 
deference,  tells  me  that  in  my  zeal 
to  punish  these  traitors  of  false 
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faith,  I  am  likely  to  put  down  that 
pleasant  pastime  called  flirtation. 
But  I  demur  to  this  dictum ;  I'm 
sure  I  never  heard  it  alleged  that 
the  "  Universal  Peace  Association  " 
decried  fireworks,  and  actually  ab- 
jured rockets. 

As  for  flirtation,  I  maintain  it  to 
be  not  only  an  innocent  but  an 
improving  pastime.  Just  as  cer- 
tain games  with  wooden  segments 
of  countries  instil  notions  of  geo- 
graphy, flirtation  is  the  "  reading 
made  easy "  of  love-making  ;  and 
as  there  are  a  vast  number  of  people 
who  require  that  all  this  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  some  easy 
and  agreeable  mode,  this  practice 
is  by  no  means  to  be  condemned. 

If  it  were  not  that  I  intend  to 
preach  on  this  text  some  day  at 
more  length,  I  would  go  more  freely 
into  the  matter  now,  and  say  what 
esteem  and  value  I  feel  for  flirta- 


tion. I  cannot  imagine,  besides, 
that  I  have,  in  what  I  have  said 
here,  discouraged  the  practice,  any 
more  than  that  any  man  who  de- 
nounces cheating  at  cards  should 
be  supposed  to  be  averse  to  whist- 
playing.  What  I  uphold  is,  that 
the  game  should  be  played  loyally. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  sparring 
goes  on  with  the  gloves  on,  and  very 
pretty  sparring  too ;  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  when  people  mean 
to  be  in  earnest  they  show  it  openly 
and  palpably.  Now  in  "  flirtation 
proper"  the  gloves  are  always  on, 
and  even  if  some  smart  taps  are  de- 
livered, they  seldom  leave  a  mark. 
And  all  I  have  said  here  is  directed 
against  those  who,  after  throwing 
the  gloves  aside,  inflict  heavy 
wounds,  but  are  always  ready  to 
say  :  "  I'm  sure  I  never  meant  it ;  I 
fancied  it  was  only  play.  As  for  my 
part,  I  never  intended  to  be  serious." 


INSCKUTABLE  PEOPLE. 


Certain  people  have  been  puzzles 
to  me  all  my  life,  and  I  feel  must 
continue  so  to  the  end.  I  have,  how- 
ever, the  satisfaction — a  meagre  one, 
I  own — to  know  that  the  shrewdest 
men  of  my  acquaintance  have  not 
had  any  more  success  than  myself 
in  piercing  the  mysteries  of  these 
beings,  and  frankly  admit  that  they 
have  no  solution  to  the  riddle  they 
present. 

The  commonest  form  of  these 
inscrutables  is  the  fellow  who  lives 
handsomely,  going  everywhere,  do- 
ing everything,  apparently  denying 
himself  nothing,  and  possessing  ab- 
solutely that  same  nothing  for  his 
whole  legitimate  income.  I  know 
several  of  these.  Some  of  them  I 
can  vouch  for  are  not  players  of  any 
game,  nor  followers  of  any  rich 
man,  consequently  not  deriving  sup- 
port from  these  two,  the  most  pro- 
bable, sources  of  needy  men  ;  and 
yet  I  have  met  these  men  about  in 
the  world,  freely  mixing  in  a  society 
which  one  would  say  is  likely  to  ask 
some  guarantees  for  the  right  of 


entrance  ;  and  without  having  any 
intimacies  anywhere,  apparently  ac- 
quainted with  every  one,  and  gener- 
ally regarded  as  necessary  adjuncts 
of  all  large  gatherings.  How  they 
do  it,  even  for  a  season,  I  cannot 
imagine ;  but  the  fact  is,  they  can 
continue  this  for  a  lifelong. 

I  can  recall  one  ;  he  has  come  to 
my  mind  at  the  moment  I  am  writ- 
ing— a  clever  fellow  certainly,  but 
probably  I  ought  not  to  include  him 
among  the  inscrutables  ;  for  he  had 
indeed  a  quality  which,  well  mould- 
ed and  manipulated  with  the  skill 
certain  men  know  to  employ,  is  of  it- 
self a  guarantee  of  worldly  success. 
This  man  was  a  nobody;  he  had  no 
belongings  ;  he  had  even  the  faint- 
est right  to  the  name — a  very  good 
one — that  he  bore.  Whatever  means 
he  started  with  must  have  been  of 
the  slightest,  and  were  soon  ex- 
pended, for  he  made  his  running 
from  the  post,  and  began  by  contest- 
ing a  borough  against  a  well-known 
man  of  station  and  large  fortune. 
He  failed,  of  course — failure  was  in- 
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evitable  ;  but  his  defeat  was  better 
than  many  men's  victories  ;  he  was 
so  good-tempered  under  it,  so  gen- 
erous, so  hearty,  so  gentlemanlike, 
so  devoid  of  all  the  petty  spite  and 
malice  of  a  beaten  man,  and  so  ready 
to  admit  he  had  been  beaten  fairly, 
and  that  he  had  not  a  word  to  say 
against  his  opponent.  Through  all 
this  the  quality  I  have  referred  to 
as  his  specialty  carried  him  splen- 
didly. The  fellow's  impudence  was 
boundless  ;  he  had  probably  run 
himself  to  the  last  ten  pounds  of 
his  exchequer  by  the  contest,  and 
yet  he  treated  the  opposite  candi- 
date as  though  he  was  exactly  his 
equal  ;  feelingly  alluded  to  the 
heavy  cost  each  had  inflicted  on 
the  other,  and  talked  as  though 
drawing  cheques  onDrummond  was 
a  pastime  which  he  liked,  and 
could  afford  himself.  The  unfail- 
ing good- humour,  the  geniality  that 
never  was  soured  by  any  contra- 
riety, the  temper  that  no  outrages 
ruffled,  won  so  completely  on  the 
victorious  candidate  that  he  ac- 
tually made  a  friend  of  him,  and 
they  became  inseparable.  "  I  knew 

how  it  would  turn  out/'  said  Y , 

the  adventurer  in  question.  "  I  saw 
something  of  this  very  early  in  life. 
The  Duke  of  Leckington  gave  me 
a  black  eye  when  I  was  at  Rugby, 
and  I  made  him  my  friend  for  life 
by  the  way  I  took  it.  All  men  can 
do  the  grand  condescension  dodge: 
the  real  test  of  a  clever  fellow  is  to 
take  his  kicking  gracefully." 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Y had 

not  many  more  reverses  to  try  him. 
I  remember  him  in  the  House  ;  he 
sat  for  a  considerable  town.  I  saw 
his  name  amongst  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
guests  at  Dray  ton.  Hehadmadetwo 
or  three  effective  speeches,  and  was 
not  unlikely  to  have  office  offered 
him.  Where  I  saw  him  last  was  at 
an  embassy  abroad,  where  he  dined 
with  his  newly-married  wife,  an  im- 
mensely rich  widow,  and  where  the 
entertainment  was  given  specially 
in  their  honour.  His  manner  then 
was  grandiose,  and  almost  haughty. 
He  had  evidently  scored  the  game 


he  played  for,  and  had  taken  leave 
of  the  subjunctive  tense  for  ever.  I 
repeat,  then,  this  man  has  no  right 
to  come  into  my  category  of  inscru- 
tables ;  that  grand  stock  of  impu- 
dence he  possessed  was  a  California 
in  itself.  The  men  who  really  inter- 
est me  are  the  fellows  so  utterly 
helpless  as  to  seem  objects  of  a  na- 
tional charity;  and  yet  who  eat  ven- 
ison and  drink  '48  claret  every  day, 
with  apparently  a  more  strongly 
vested  right  in  these  condiments 
than  an  Irish  bishop  has  now  in  his 
See  acres.  It  is  not  alone  that  they 
do  nothing,  but  they  are  directly  in- 
capable of  doing  anything.  They 
aid  no  one,  instruct  no  one,  amuse  no 
one,  interest  no  one.  They  do  not 
even  point  the  moral  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  existence,  and  show  us  that 
life  is  weariness  and  ennui— for  the 
fellows  look  as  if  they  liked  it,  and 
on  the  whole  appear  jolly. 

I  never  knew  one  of  these  men 
refuse  a  subscription  to  anything, 
be  it  a  hunt-fund,  a  picnic,  a  re- 
gatta, or  a  local  charity.  I  do  not 
know  if  they  aid  missionary  labour, 
but  I  am  certain  they  would  if  they 
were  asked.  I  once  inquired,  from 
the  secretary  of  a  well-known  in- 
stitution, and  learned  that  these 
people  always  pay,  and  that  they 
are  the  only  ones  who  need  never 
be  dunned.  Who  can  explain  this 
mystery  1  who  can  say  out  of  what 
secret-service  fund  these  men  draw 
their  extraordinaries  1 

As  to  "  tips"  to  gamekeepers, 
beaters,  whips,  and  flunkies  gen- 
erally, they  are  far  and  away  the 
most  splendidly  generous ;  while 
in  the  higher  class  of  black-mail, 
which  consists  in  birthday  reminis- 
cences, bon-bons,  and  bouquets, 
there  is  a  blended  taste  and  ele- 
gance in  their  presents  which  make 
them  perfectly  distinctive. 

Why  will  no  Government — see- 
ing to  what  straits  financial  diffi- 
culties drive  Governments — send 
out  a  commission  to  see  how  this 
is  done]  Why  will  no  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  inquire  how  lia- 
bilities are  met  with  no  means,  and 
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extravagances  indulged  in  without 
assets  ?  Surely  this  is  a  more  inter- 
esting object  of  discovery  than  a 
North- West  Passage,  or  the  source 
of  an  African  river. 

Nor  is  it  alone  that  these  men 
dine  better  and  dress  better  than 
you  or  me,  but  they  move  habitu- 
ally in  circles  where  we  only  arrive 
after  some  success.  As  a  class  they 
are  not  given  to  marriage,  other- 
wise, I  am  confident,  they  would 
pick  up  all  the  heiresses  of  the 
kingdom,  and  leave  nothing  but 
untochered  lasses  for  the  earls  and 
viscounts. 

That  very  vulgar  name  for  a 
vulgar  quality,  "  Cheek,"  explains  a 
great  deal,  but  is  no  real  exponent  of 
this  puzzle.  Cheek  scores  small, 
isolated,  dropping  successes — passes 
a  man  into  a  ball-room  uninvited, 
admits  him  to  a  flower-show  with- 
out a  ticket,  blends  him  with  a 
group  he  has  no  pretension  to  be 
amongst,  and  occasionally  gets  him 
the  recognition  that  is  given  by 
habit.  Cheek  will  do  these,  but 
no  more.  It  will  no  more  serve  to 
carry  a  man  on  through  the  conflict 
of  life  than  will  a  life-belt  float  you 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Cheek,  besides,  is  the  quality  of 
the  very  humblest  order  of  impu- 
dent men.  The  great  professors 
of  the  art — the  grand  capitalists — 
the  Rothschilds  of  impertinence, 
are  the  reverse  of  "cheeky."  They 
are  studiously  quiet,  reserved,  a 
little  arrogant  perhaps,  but  it  is  the 
arrogance  of  men  who  do  not  per- 
mit vulgar  intrusion,  who  like  to 
dwell  apart  from  chance  acquaint- 
anceships, who  risk  no  intimacies 
— they  affect  much  simplicity  of 
manner,  and  have  a  sort  of  prudery 
of  their  own,  not  at  all  unlike  what, 
in  the  other  sex,  is  occasionally 
assumed  by  those  whose  lives  are 
not  distinguished  by  self-denial.  I 
suspect  that  for  the  very  highest 
walk  of  the  profession  Englishmen 
and  Russians  are  the  best  adapted. 
Frenchmen  have  too  much  levity  of 
manner,  Germans  are  too  stolid  and 
impassive.  As  for  Americans,  they 


are  wholly  deficient  in  dignity,  their 
only  idea  of  which  is  intense  pro- 
siness.  The  Russian,  however,  is 
better  than  the  Briton;  for  while 
he  has  all  the  weight  and  gravity, 
he  blends  with  the  aplomb  a  plasti- 
city, a  courteous  suavity,  which  the 
other  never  attains  to — he  is  a  cour- 
tier in  plain  clothes. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  world 
takes  a  sort  of  malicious  pleasure 
in  watching  its  impudent  people, 
or  whether,  as  I  rather  incline  to 
believe,  the  impudent  people  are 
deemed  better  than  the  drearier 
bores  who  invest  society,  which- 
ever the  cause,  they  are  certainly 
neither  discouraged  nor  disowned 
in  the  world  at  large.  Every  city 
of  Europe  has  its  supply.  London 
is  rich  in  them.  Paris  offers  a  fine 
field  for  exploitation.  In  Vienna 
they  are  rarely  found.  It  is  the 
one  capital  of  the  Continent  where 
there  is  no  social  privateering ;  and 
no  amount  of  mere  impudence  of 
the  most  gifted  ornament  of  the 
craft,  would  have  the  slightest  chance 
of  gaining  admission  within  the 
precincts  of  a  Lichtenstein  or  an 
Erdodi  house. 

Impudence  is  to  social  success 
what  credit  is  to  commercial.  The 
man  who  can  draw  on  the  imagi- 
nary with  the  assurance  that,  on 
the  faith  of  it,  he  will  maintain  his 
ground  and  make  sure  his  position, 
is  pretty  much  like  the  trader  who, 
if  only  time  be  given  him,  will 
realise  enough  to  meet  his  engage- 
ments. Wilkes  only  asked  ten 
minutes  in  advance  of  the  hand- 
somest man  in  England,  and  I  am 
certain  he  was  right ;  but  Wilkes 
was  at  the  top  of  the  profession — 
Brummel  was  a  long  way  his  in- 
ferior. Montron,  who  flourished 
in  Paris  some  fifty  years  ago,  was  a 
very  remarkable  specimen.  Since 
that  time  we  have  fallen  upon  a 
very  inferior  class.  The  walk  has 
been  vulgarised.  The  claim  of  the 
pushing  man  to  a  front  place  is, 
however,  intelligible  enough.  You 
may  not  exactly  recognise  his  right, 
but  you  must  confess  to  his  zeal, 
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and  yield  credence  to  his  energy ; 
but  what  is  really  difficult  to  under- 
stand is  the  social  success  of  men 
who  bring  nothing,  not  even  im- 
pudence, to  the  common  stock  of 
amusement,  who  are  found  in  every 
city  of  Europe.  These  men  are 
neither  rich,  great,  nor  gifted.  They 
live  obscurely,  dispense  no  civili- 
ties, do  nothing,  to  all  appearance, 
for  any  one,  but  they  are  every- 
where, know  every  one,  and  have 
access  to  the  very  highest  in  the 
land.  "  Don't  bother  yourself  with 
Kouher,"  said  a  friend  of  mine  the 
other  day.  "  'X.'  will  speak  of  it 
to  the  Emperor.  X.  told  Bismark 
that  remark  you  made.  X.  was 
dining  on  Saturday  with  Antonelli, 
and  heard  that  story  about  Lady 

G ."  Now  why  should  X. 

have  the  entree  at  the  Tuileries,  or 
sit  at  meal  with  the  Cardinal  1  Can 
you  tell  me  this,  or  do  you  know 
any  one  who  can  1 

I  know  it  is  an  affection  with 
some  really  distinguished  men  to 
surround  themselves  with  very 
inferior  companions,  not  from  any 
desire  to  be  kings  of  their  company, 
for  some  of  them  are  men  who 
would  command  the  first  places 
anywhere  ;  but  out  of  some  strange 
caprice,  partly  humoristic  and 
partly  indolent,  they  like  to  have 
about  them  those  who  are  easy 
recipients  of  their  own  humours, 
and  who  demand  no  exertion  to 
entertain  them  ;  and  as  they  would 
despise  toadyism,  they  select  men 
even  incapable  of  that  servile 
homage  :  these  dreary  inscrutables 
have  therefore  their  use  here. 

Who  ever  saw  a  knot  of  men 
travelling  without  one  of  these? 
Who  ever  saw  a  yacht  party  with- 
out one  1  Are  these  fellows,  after 
all,  the  great  philosophers  of  the 
age,  who  know  everything,  see 
everything,  and  do  nothing — for 
whom  and  for  whose  benefit  you 
and  I,  and  hundreds  like  us,  write 


books  and  newspapers,  make  re- 
forms in  Parliament,  pull  down 
churches,  and  send  out  expeditions 
to  Africa  1  Is  it  possible  that  these, 
whom  we  profanely  have  believed 
to.be  the  dull  dogs  of  the  world, 
are  its  prime  movers  and  masters  ] 
Have  they  a  masonhood  amongst 
them,  and  secret  signs  to  signify 
how  they  are  playing  us  off,  how 
enjoying  themselves  at  our  ex- 
pense 1  What  a  dreadful  thought, 
to  think  these  stolid  existences 
were  shrewd  observers  and  pro- 
found thinkers,  the  real  spectators 
of  that  comedy  that  you  and  I  are 
playing  for  their  amusement ! 

Some  one  once  imagined  the 
horror  and  dismay  that  would  be 
spread  through  life  if  the  furniture 
of  our  houses  could  be  endowed 
with  speech  and  be  called  into  the 
witness-box  against  us ;  but  these 
men  would  be  far  more  terrible  if 
we  could  believe  them  to  be  en- 
dowed with  intelligence. 

If  the  inscrutables  throw  off  their 
mask,  what  satires  we  should  have 
on  our  vanity  and  our  pretension, 
our  wit  and  our  wisdom — on  the 
conversational  brilliancy  we  assum- 
ed to  be  impromptu,  and  the  claret 
we  pretended  to  have  kept  so  long ! 
what  bankruptcy  would  fall  upon 
all  our  affectations  ! 

The  question  I  would  then  pro- 
pound is,  Are  our  dreary  people, 
whom  we  cultivate,  ask  to  dinner, 
and  foster  generally,  are  they  the 
dull  nonentities  we  love  to  believe 
them  ;  or  are  we  nurturing  a  whole 
colony  of  serpents  in  the  midst  of 
us,  whose  torpor  is  but  for  a  season, 
and  who  will  awake  one  day  and 
devour  us  1 

I  own  to  a  strong  personal  inter- 
est in  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
for  I  have  been  handling  these 
snakes  fearlessly  for  years,  and 
it  is  only  by  a  sudden  thought  I 
have  come  to  imagine  they  might 
be  poisonous. 
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Some  newspapers  on  the  Minis- 
terial side  are  jubilant  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Premier's  policy  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  Ire- 
land, and  point  to  the  address  of 
Cardinal  Cullen  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  forbidding  Church  collec- 
tions for  the  families  of  the  lately 
imprisoned  Fenians,  as  an  evidence 
of  loyalty  and  good  faith  which  can- 
not be  disputed  or  denied. 

Now,  from  the  time  when  agita- 
tion became  a  trade  in  Ireland,  there 
were  always  two  distinct  parts  allot- 
ted to  the  Romish  clergy.  There  was 
the  mild,  gentle,  peace-lovingbishop, 
the  man  who  abhorred  civil  con- 
vulsion and  bloodshed,  and  had  a 
most  implicit  belief  that  however 
slow  in  its  march  English  justice 
would  come  at  last.  This  was  the 
polished  diocesan  who  had  lived 
abroad,  spoke  fluent  French — with  a 
brogue — and  had  a  sort  of  caressing 
piety  in  his  address  that  was  very 
well  received  in  society.  He  was  a 
small  dabbler  in  science,  and  read 
the  passing  literature  of  his  time,  and 
was  on  the  whole  a  very  satisfactory 
answer  to  those  who  objected  to 
his  cloth  as  men  of  inferior  culture 
or  underbred  habits.  This  bland 
personage  was  asked  to  dinner  and 
feted,  and  his  opinions  quoted 
when  it  was  necessary  to  tell  the 
House  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
did  not  ask  this,  that,  or  t'other, 
"  that  they  repudiated  the  senti- 
ments the  hon.  gentleman  had  attri- 
buted to  them,  and  yielded  to  none 
in  attachment  to  our  great  and 
glorious  Constitution." 

This  part  was  not  "  created,"  to 
use  the  French  phrase,  by  the  late 
Dr  Murray,  but  he  played  it  with  a 
dignity  and  urbanity  perfectly  ad- 
mirable. It  is  no  small  praise  to  a 
man's  dexterity  to  have  humbugged 
thelate  Duke  of  Wellington ;  but  he 
did  this,  and  to  an  extent  we  are 
feeling  to  the  present  hour.  Op- 
posite to  him,  however,  stood  the 
implacable  bishop,  who  would  hear 


nothing,  concede  nothing,  support 
nothing — who  talked  of  the  English 
as  aliens,  and  scouted  their  acts  and 
their  promises  alike — who  accepted 
concessions  as  niggardly  instalments 
of  some  mysterious  debt,  the  date 
and  amount  of  which  no  man  knew. 
Dr  Doyle  was  the  great  imper- 
sonator of  this  character,  and  acted 
it  with  a  marvellous  vigour  and 
power,  so  that,  while  his  colleague 
preached  peace,  patience,  and  trust- 
fulness to  the  well-dressed  citizens 
in  the  capital,  he  could  assure  his 
frieze-coated  hearers  that  John  Bull 
was  knuckling  down;  that  the  great 
old  Bully  saw  his  game  of  terror 
could  be  played  no  longer ;  that  Ire- 
land insisted  on  her  rights,  and 
would  have  them — and  as  every 
Irishman  knows  what  these  are,  and 
how  shamefully  he  has  been  kept 
out  of  them,  it  is  no  use  to  repeat 
here  the  wrongs  he  claims  redress 
for,  and  the  sort  of  redress  he  wants. 
This  clever  system  of  alternate  loy- 
alty and  menace — this  ingenious 
distribution  of  labour  which  repre- 
sents contented  Romanism  on  one 
side  as  a  land  of  promise,  and  defi- 
ant Popery  on  the  other  as  a  finger 
of  menace — hung  over  the  Whigs  in 
Lord  Melbourne's  day,  and  terrified 
them  not  a  little,  but  in  recompense 
for  the  fear  it  caused  it  kept  them 
in  office.  Strange  enough,  here  we 
are  back  again  at  the  self-same  re- 
presentation, only  it  is  Cardinal 
Paul  Cullen  plays  Dr  Murray's  part, 
Father  McHale  undertaking  to 
"read"  Dr  Doyle's. 

Many  of  us  have  heard  of  the  two 
bankers  in  a  firm  who  divided  the 
labour  of  courtesy  and  sternness 
between  them,  and  while  one  was 
all  amiability  and  compliance,  the 
other  was  an  intractable  fellow  who 
would  not  listen  to  anything  but 
hard  trading.  Here  is  the  same 
system  performed  by  men  far  more 
able  and  more  wily  than  ever  finance 
could  furnish. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  Dr  Cullen 
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is  not  as  able  a  representative  of 
gloved  Popery  as  the  late  Dr  Mur- 
ray ;  he  has  neither  the  nice  tact, 
the  natural  courtesy,  nor  that  amen- 
ity that  makes  a  man  happier  when 
doing  something  that  will  gratify — 
all  of  which  distinguished  his  prede- 
cessor. He  would  probably  rather 
that  the  "cast"  could  have  been 
changed,  and  himself  written  down 
for  Dr  Doyle's  part.  The  Lion  of 
Judah,  however,  could  not  be  so 
easily  deposed ;  hoarse  as  he  may  be 
from  long  roaring,  he  "  has  a  shout 
in  him  still/'  so  that  of  necessity 
the  piece  must  be  played  as  already 
announced. 

Now  I  do  not  know  what  Eng- 
lishmen are  disposed  to  think  of 
either  of  these  holy  men  ;  but,  as  a 
mere  Irishman,  I  am  free  to  own 
that  I  am  no  more  warmed  by  the 
loyalty  of  the  one  than  I  am  terri- 
fied by  the  threats  of  the  other. 

The  unlucky  admission  that  Cath- 
olic Emancipation  was  conceded 
rather  than  risk  a  rebellion,  has 
done  us  a  lasting  injury  in  Ireland; 
and  the  belief  is  pretty  general  that 
for  every  outbreak  of  disloyalty 
there  must  ever  come  a  special  con- 
cession, and  in  this  way  the  Fen- 
ians are  said  to  have  uprooted  the 
Established  Church.  If  this  be  in- 
deed the  case,  I  hope  that  the  men 
of  influence  amongst  them  will  now 
see  how  little  need  there  is  for 
bloodshed  or  violence.  Without 
even  killing  a  policeman  they  may 
have  all  that  they  can  ask  for.  The 
Liberals — so  liberal  of  all  that  does 
not  belong  to  them  —  will  grant 
everything.  The  Roman  Catholics 
are  perhaps  a  little  urgent ;  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  demolition, 
they  want  to  see  the  Protestants 
degraded.  Have  a  little  patience, 
Dr  Moriartj- !  it  will  all  come  in 
time ;  but  the  landlords  must  take 
their  turn  now.  It  is  not  exactly 
easy  to  say  how  to  make  Ireland 
for  the  Irish ;  but,  as  a  compromise, 
it  can  be  made  perfectly  impossible 
for  habitation  by  Englishmen.  Add 
to  the  present  lawlessness  the  gene- 
ral belief  that  pacification  is  to  be 


bought  at  any  price,  and  Paddy  is 
not  the  clever  fellow  I  think  him  if 
he  will  not  show  you  what  is  the 
pacification  he  aims  at.  Pacifica- 
tion does  not  mean  merely  no  Pro- 
testantism :  it  means  no  rent,  no 
taxes,  no  landlords,  no  law. 

For  my  own  part  I  wish,  with  all 
my  heart,  that  the  great  statesman 
who  rules  us  had  been  half  as  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  Romanism  as 
his  followers  proclaim  him ;  but  it 
is  no  disparagement  of  his  ability 
to  say  he  has  met  more  than  his 
match  in  the  Priest.  It  is  a  very 
great  mistake,  in  the  first  place,  to 
imagine  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
take  the  same  interest  in  the  Church 
question  that  the  priests  do,  or  feel 
towards  the  rival  faith  the  same 
acrimony  or  bitterness.  Of  course 
I  do  not  ask  Englishmen,  or  even 
English  tourists  in  Ireland,  to  be- 
lieve this.  I  know  the  weight  of 
prejudice  which  tons  of  newspapers 
have  loaded  them  with,  and  I  de- 
spair of  their  taking  the  trouble  to 
form  an  opinion  of  their  own ;  and, 
seeing  the  blunders  that  really  clever 
men  make  when  they  talk  of  Ire- 
land and  of  their  Irish  experiences, 
one  learns  to  be  very  tolerant  on 
the  score  of  mistakes. 

If  Mr  Gladstone,  however,  had 
converted  the  great  Cardinal,  and 
made  him  as  fair,  as  equable,  as 
generous  towards  his  adversaries, 
and  as  little  eager  for  their  humil- 
iation as — I  do  not  believe  him  to 
be — the  victory  would  not  have 
been  a  thing  to  boast  of.  Doctor 
Cullen  has  his  especial  role  in  the 
great  comedy,  and  can  no  more 
change  it  than  can  the  "heavy 
father"  or  the  cross-grained  uncle. 
Let  the  accomplished  Premier  try 
his  persuasions  on  John  of  Tuam, 
and  see  what  he  can  do  with  the 
Lion  of  Judah.  I  do  not  propose 
the  task  as  an  easy  one,  nor  one 
unworthy  of  his  great  powers.  Such 
achievements  are,  however,  histori- 
cal in  the  Romish  Church  j  and  in 
the  life  of  St  Francis  there  occurs 
an  incident  which  I  would  humbly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  our 
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gifted  First  Minister.  I  quote  from 
the  '  Fioretti  de  St  Francesco/  the 
Florentine  edition,  page  72. 

"  While  St  Francis  was  living  at 
Agobio  there  was  a  wolf  of  great 
strength  and  ferocity  which  ravaged 
the  country  round,  devouring  ani- 
mals and  men  indiscriminately,  so 
that  people  at  length  were*  afraid  to 
leave  the  city,  and  never  went  be- 
yond the  walls  unarmed.  St  Francis, 
seeing  this,  determined  to  go  forth 
and  confront  the  wolf,  though  the 
citizens,  with  urgent  entreaties,  en- 
deavoured to  turn  him  from  his 
purpose.  Making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  the  Saint  issued  forth  and 
made  directly  for  the  place  where 
the  wolf  resorted.  On  beholding 
the  Saint,  the  wolf  came  forward 
towards  him  with  open  mouth ;  but 
the  Saint,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  said  :  '  Come  hither,  brother 
wolf.  I  command  you  that  hence- 
forth you  do  no  more  evil  to  me  or 
to  any  one/'  The  wolf  closed  his 
mouth  and  hung  his  head  in  shame, 
and,  with  an  expression  of  lamb- 
like docility,  fell  at  the  Saint's  feet, 
at  which  St  Francis  said :  '  Brother 
wolf,  thou  hast  long  lived  a  life 
of  great  excesses,  destroying  and 
mangling  God's  creatures  in  pitiable 
manner,  and  even  gone  the  length 
occasionally  of  eating  men,  for 
which,  according  to  human  laws, 
you  have  subjected  yourself  to  an 
ignominious  death  on  a  scaffold, 
and  to  the  execrations  of  a  multi- 
tude ;  but  I,  brother  wolf,  am  a 
peacemaker.  I  forgive  the  past, 
and  I  shall  take  care  that  neither 
men  nor  dogs  shall  molest  you  in 
future ; '  at  which  the  wolf,  by  mo- 
tions of  his  body,  his  tail,  and  his 
eyes,  gave  to  mean  that  he  liked 
the  conditions  and  would  accept 
them.  St  Francis  added  :  '  I  will 
see  to  it,  brother  wolf,  that  thou 


wantest  for  nothing.  Thou  shalt 
be  well  and  handsomely  supplied, 
only  give  up  your  evil  ways,  and 
abstain  from  eating  men.  Let  me 
have,  then,  the  promise  from  your- 
self, and  I  shall  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  it ; '  on  which  the  wolf 
bowed  his  head  twice  in  sign  of 
acquiescence." 

The  narrative  then  goes  on  to 
show  how  the  wolf  returned  with 
the  Saint  to  the  city,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  authorities,  when  he 
made  a  solemn  acceptance  of  the 
compact — "  placing  his  paw  in  the 
Saint's  hand" — at  sight  of  which  the 
multitude  was  greatly  moved.  St 
Francis,  however,  improved  the  oc- 
casion by  impressing  on  them  how 
infinitely  more  terrible  than  a  wolf 
were  those  eternal  tortures  that 
they  all  treated  so  lightly  and  fear- 
ed so  little  ;  and  concluded  by  re- 
commending to  their  favourable 
attention  the  wolf,  who  for  the 
future  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
fixed  stipend — a  life-interest  com- 
muted from  his  former  resources  ; 
the  wolf,  as  the  legend  says,  ex- 
pressing— as  "  far  as  wolves  are  per- 
mitted to  express"  —  by  gestures 
and  contortions  his  grateful  sense 
of  the  treatment  extended  to  him. 

How  the  wolf  lived  afterwards 
at  Agobio,  enjoying  the  rights  of 
citizenship  and  abstaining  from  all 
beyond  his  stipulated  dietary,  and 
died  in  much  honour  and  to  the 
regret  of  the  townsfolk,  is  all  writ- 
ten in  the  legend,  even  to  the  fact 
that  his  natural  enemies  the  dogs 
never  growled  as  he  walked  about, 
but  regarded  him  as  a  natural  orna- 
ment of  the  place,  if  not  an  insti- 
tution. 

If  I  could  transport  the  picture 
of  pacification  from  Gobbio  to  Gal- 
way,  the  parable  would  not  be  un- 
profitable. 


ELOQUENCE   FOR   EVERY   ONE. 

A  lazy  man  has  certainly  fallen  Never  probably  before  was  the  in- 
upon  what  Americans  call  "  a  fine  ventive  genius  of  man  so  actively 
time  "  of  it  in  this  age  we  live  in.  employed  in  supplying  the  wants 
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and  diminishing  the  frictions  of 
existence.  To  go  everywhere,  see 
everything,  and  hear  everybody,  at 
the  least  possible  cost  of  time  and 
labour,  is  the  triumph  of  our  pre- 
sent-day civilisation.  Your  por- 
trait is  taken  the  moment  you  sit 
for  it;  your  correspondence  keeps 
pace  with  the  lightning ;  you  are 
measured  for  your  clothes  by  visual 
survey,  and  your  angles  taken  by  a 
theodolite ;  your  hair  is  brushed  by 
machinery ;  and  now,  by  a  little 
book  that  lies  beside  me,  I  see  that 
even  the  labour  of  a  passing  thought 
is  spared  you,  and  that  you  are 
actually  provided,  not  only  with 
the  expressions,  but  the  sentiments 
that  should  possess  you  in  moments 
of  loyalty  or  enthusiastic  patriotism, 
at  the  christenings  or  the  marriages 
of  your  friends,  and  told  how  you 
are  to  feel  about  "the  Press,  the 
Constabulary,  and  the  Ladies" — 
how  your  bosom  should  beat  high 
for  the  army  and  navy — and  with 
what  high-hearted  warmth  you 
should  announce  a  birthday,  and 
descant  on  the  early  closing  move- 
ment or  the  festival  of  a  cricket- 
match.  'No  More  Cold  Mutton' 
is  the  attractive  title  of  an  equally 
cheap  volume,  which  treats  of 
the  various  modes  in  which  stews, 
hashes,  &c.,  may  be  made  ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  as  though  the  '  Book 
of  Ready-made  Speeches' — for  so 
it  is  called — was  inspired  by  the 
same  spirit,  and  destined  to  do 
for  eloquence  what  the  other  was 
for  appetite.  No  more  are  we  to 
be  fed  with  the  "cold  mutton" 
of  any  unpractised  orator,  stam- 
mering, stuttering,  and  losing  him- 
self in  the  mazes  of  his  own  stu- 
pidity— now  soaring  into  bombast, 
now  falling  flat  into  absurdity, 
catching  at  an  illustration,  and 
holding  on  to  it  with  the  tena- 
city of  a  drowning  man  to  a  straw, 
and  without  courage  to  let  go  his 
grasp  again.  No  longer  need  any 
one  impose  his  native  weariness 
on  his  friends  and  the  public,  since 
for  one  shilling  he  may  learn  how 
to  be  loyally  enthusiastic  over  the 


Queen  and  the  Royal  Family,  unc- 
tuously solemn  over  the  bishops, 
suitably  suggestive  and  poetically 
warm  on  bride's-maids,  and  with  a 
graduated  fervour  for  charities  and 
the  drama  that  can  take  in  every- 
thing from  a  cowpock  institution  to 
a  comedy. 

If  it  was  a  truly  kind  and  phil- 
anthropic spirit  which  suggested 
the  writing  of  this  volume — if  the 
compassionate  soul  of  the  author 
had  long  seen  and  wept  over  after- 
dinner  eloquence,  and  witnessed 
the  sufferings  of  much  -  inflicted 
listeners,  there  was  something  noble 
in  the  idea  of  supplying  a  refuge 
for  those  lost  children  of  oratory 
who  wander  hopelessly  through  the 
pathless  wastes  of  language — babes 
in  the  wood  of  eloquence,  without 
so  much  as  even  a  robin  to  feed 
them. 

It  may,  indeed,  temper  the 
warmth  of  our  gratitude  to  ac- 
knowledge, as  we  must  do,  that 
this  work  was  not  inspired  by  a 
sentiment  of  true  patriotism ;  we 
owe  the  suggestion  of  it  to  a  foreign 
source  :  here  is  the  author's  own 
account.  "While  pursuing  my 
vocation  as  a  provincial  bookseller, 
a  French  gentleman  entering  my 
shop  addressed  me  thus  : — '  Sir,  I 
want  a  little  English  speaker  book.' 
I  placed  in  his  hands  'Enfield's 
Speaker  ; '  whereupon  he  said,  '  No, 
no,  no,  sir,  that  is  not  what  I  want ; 
I  want  the  little  book  of  English 
speeches.  I  want  the  book  of 
English  speeches  made  to  hand, 
because,  for  example,  I  have  to  go, 
because  I  am  invited,  to  the  Eng- 
lish wedding  of  my  friend,  the 
English  lady  that  spent  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  life  in  my  native  town, 
which  is  in  France.  She  marry  the 
English  gentleman  who  is  also  my 
friend  ;  all  will  be  grand.  I  shall 
be  called  on  to  say  something  when 
my  health  is  what  you  call  drunk 
— then  I  must  say  the  speech.  I 
must  say  something  to  the  married 
couple — ^to  wish  joy,  happiness, 
&c. — something  which  is  nice — 
pretty — funny — make  the  young 
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folklaugh — flatter  my  young  friends 
that  is  married — and  so  on.' 

"  I  confessed  I  knew  of  no  such 
work,  but  being  struck  with  the 
idea,  promised  I  would  compile 
one.  On  this  hint,  therefore,  this 
work  has  been  written,  and  is  now 
presented  to  the  English  public.'' 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  in  record- 
ing this  brief  dialogue,  the  compiler 
of  this  work  has  shown  that  neat- 
ness in  conveying  the  slight  pecu- 
liarities of  Gallic  English,  and  that 
skill  in  depicting,  without  exag- 
gerating, a  foreigner's  embarrass- 
ments over  our  parts  of  speech, 
which  guarantee  a  high  degree  of 
fitness  for  a  task  which  requires  a 
cultivated  taste  and  style,  and  a 
considerable  humoristic  power. 

With  characteristic  modesty  he 
adds — "  The  book  is  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  literal  supply  of  ready- 
made  eloquence,  but,  '  simply  to 
supply  hints.' " 

Here  our  author  shows  his  great 
discernment.  In  all  treatises  on 
games  of  skill — whist,  chess,  &c. — 
the  writer  merely  proposes  to  in- 
culcate certain  principles,  and  sup- 
ply a  certain  number  of  combina- 
tions, to  apply  any  of  which  the 
due  opportunity  must  be  presented 
by  the  game  itself ;  so  here  the 
author  gives  us  so  many  what  we 
may  call  oratorical  "gambits,"  so 
many  suggestive  "openings" — after 
which  we  are  to  continue  the  game 
out  of  our  own  resources. 

It  is  obvious  that  he  is  wise  in 
this  arrangement,  since,  if  his  work 
were  to  be  taken  as  a  perfect  liturgy, 
we  should  find  ourselves  all  making 
the  same  after-dinner  speeches  and 
returning  the  same  acknowledg- 
ments— which,  all  things  consid- 
ered, though  favourable  as  regards 
fluency,  might  err  on  the  side  of 
variety  and  originality. 

The  wants  of  a  people  as  dis- 
played by  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  newspapers  are  justly  re- 
garded as  the  best  indication  of  their 
tastes  and  habits.  How  our  love 
of  sport  is  shown  by  that  list  of 
shooting-boxes,  those  hundreds  of 


acres  strictly  preserved,  those  fish- 
ing-rivers and  trout-lakes  so  tempt- 
ingly offered  to  us  every  autumn ! 
What  pleasure -trips  to  sea -side 
places,  what  excursion -trains  to 
breezy  downs  and  wave -washed 
bays,  invite  us  as  summer  sets  in  ! 
and  how,  as  the  winter  draws  nigh, 
our  domestic  needs  are  revealed  by 
the  quiet  announcement  of  that 
officer's  widow,  who  offers  "  board 
and  lodging  with  the  comforts  of  a 
home,  cultivated  conversation,  and 
a  taste  for  music  "  ! 

What,  however,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  a  casual  observer  as  some- 
what singular,  is  the  mode  of  sup- 
plying the  public  wants  which  is 
in  vogue  amongst  us.  It  is  from 
a  man  in  actual  want  that  we  hear 
of  an  invention  by  which  a  large 
income  may  be  obtained  without 
risk  or  difficulty.  Some  one  famish- 
ing in  a  garret  announces  how  from 
four  to  five  pounds  a-week  may  be 
earned  by  any  person  willing  to  de- 
vote two  hours  a-day  to  a  light  and 
pleasing  occupation.  The  people 
who  promise  to  cure  us  of  our 
most  distressing  maladies  are  not 
our  doctors ;  the  men  who  exhort 
us  to  holy  living  are  not  our  spiri- 
tual pastors,  but  poor- devil  authors 
who  sell  MS.  sermons  for  a  shilling 
each  :  so  that,  in  fact,  though  "  our 
wants  are  all  supplied,"  the  singu- 
lar thing  is,  they  are  all  provided 
for  by  those  who  have  become 
our  benefactors  by  accident  or 
chance.  That  parsons  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  "homilistic"  composition 
—  the  adjective  is  not  mine,  I 
found  it  in  the  'Guardian'  —  is 
seen  by  the  success  of  the  MS. 
sermon  trade.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  there  are  walks  in 
the  mechanical  arts  in  which  they 
excel,  the  great  characteristic  of 
our  time  being,  that  each  of  us 
is  doing  something  which  it  is 
not  his  trade  to  do,  but  which 
he  succeeds  in  precisely  for  that 
very  reason. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that 
if  our  age  is  not  marked  by  any 
great  display  of  original  genius— if 
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we  have  no  Shakespeare,  or  Mil- 
ton, or  Bacon  amongst  us — we  have 
a  larger  table-land  of  good  medio- 
crity than  we  ever  possessed  before. 
We  have  more  men  who  write  good 
poetry  and  readable  fiction,  more 
talkers  of  good  after-dinner  talk, 
than  any  other  era  could  boast ; 
and  that  general  wellbeing  which 
extends  to  everything  amongst  us, 
shows  itself  in  our  food,  our  cloth- 
ing, and  our  dwellings,  is  perhaps 
the  great  feature  of  our  age. 


The  author  of  this  volume  is  a 
worthy  soldier  in  the  army  of  pro- 
gress. If  we  be  not  loyal,  ardent, 
chivalric,  charitable,  and  loving  by 
turns,  no  fault  is  it  of  his.  What 
our  barrel-organs  have  done  for 
operatic  music,  he  has  done  for  elo- 
quence ;  and  as  we  whistle  Rossini 
and  Yerdi,  so  may  we  live  to  lisp 
Bright  and  Gladstone  at  our  fes- 
tive gatherings,  and  be  as  weari- 
some, as  commonplace,  and  as  re- 
iterative as  our  betters. 


SIR  JOHN  LAWRENCE. — PART   II. 


THE   STORM   OF    1857. 


PROBABLY  in  no  province  or  dis- 
trict in  India  was  there  a  fairer 
promise  of  peace,  improvement, 
and  internal  tranquillity  than  in  the 
Punjaub  at  the  beginning  of  1857. 
Thanks  to  the  energetic  though 
strictly  defensive  policy  of  the  able 
administrator  in  whose  hands,  since 
the  beginning  of  1853,  the  sole  di- 
rection of  affairs  had  been  placed, 
untrammelled  by  councillors  below, 
and  unfettered  by  restrictions  above 
him,  the  long  line  of  frontier,  re- 
garded for  so  many  years  by  the 
marauding  tribes  of  the  passes 
beyond  it  as  a  legitimate  field  for 
their  predatory  excursions,  had  been 
for  the  time  entirely  tranquillised. 
The  year  1856  had,  indeed,  wit- 
nessed some  very  daring  attempts 
on  the  part  of  these  marauders  to 
reassert  their  ancient  authority. 
The  Muhsoor  Wuzeerees,  in  par- 
ticular, had  perpetrated  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  raids ;  the 
tribes  on  the  western  border  had 
given  trouble ;  the  Bozdars  had 
been  singularly  active  ;  yet  the  ret- 
ribution exacted  for  the  robberies 
perpetrated  by  these  wild  borderers 
had  been  so  prompt  and  effectual — 
the  power  of  the  British  to  punish, 
to  an  extent  quite  balancing  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  the  wrong-doer, 
had  been  so  strikingly  evinced — that 


the  tribes  in  general  had  entirely 
ceased  from  offending,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  the  most 
exposed  roads  on  the  frontier  were 
safely  traversed  by  the  peaceful 
trader. 

Tranquillity  within  the  province 
was  even  much  more  assured.  Ever 
since  the  general  disarming  of  the 
population  in  1849-50,  the  members 
of  the  military  class  among  the  in- 
habitants had  been  gradually  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  agricultural  life. 
The  abolition  of  transit  duties,  and 
of  all  import  and  export  taxes  be- 
tween the  Punjaub  and  the  other 
portions  of  British  territories  in 
Hindostan,  the  making  of  roads  and 
the  opening  out  of  canals,  had  had 
the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the 
area  of  cultivated  lands,  and  of 
affording  to  a  far  greater  number 
than  before  the  means  of  an  honest 
and  peaceable  livelihood.  The  great 
majority  of  that  class,  by  constant 
disuse  of  arms,  had  to  a  great  de- 
gree ceased  to  be  lovers  of  war. 
At  the  beginning  of  1857  they  had 
especial  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The 
harvest  had  been  abundant  and  the 
market  had  been  good  ;  prosperity 
was  widely  spread  ;  the  taxes  were 
light ;  there  were  no  grievances ; 
no  desire  for  change ;  the  Govern- 
ment was  tolerant  and  popular,  and 
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its  chief  had,  by  his  sympathy  with 
the  people,  not  less  than  by  his 
strong  and  decided  character,  im- 
pressed the  minds  of  all  with  the 
belief  that  in  him  they  had  a  ruler 
as  willing  as  he  was  able,  and  as 
able  as  he  was  willing,  to  protect 
and  befriend  them. 

There  were,  at  the  same  time, 
other  causes  which  contributed  to 
the  fair  promise  of  prosperous  tran- 
quillity held  out  by  the  Punjaub 
at  the  beginning  of  1857.  During 
the  course  of  his  long  and  unbroken 
connection  with  that  province,  Sir 
John  Lawrence  had  enjoyed  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  filling  many 
of  the  posts  under  him  with  officers 
in  whom  he  had  confidence,  and 
whom  he  had  selected  solely  from 
his  belief  in  their  fitness.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished civil  officers  in  the  Punjaub 
had  been  brought  to  it  by  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  and  constituted  there  the 
disciples  of  a  school  which  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  leader.  But 
the  loyalty  of  these  gentlemen  to 
their  departed  friend  and  chief  not 
only  did  not  lessen,  but  in  some 
instances  strengthened,  the  fervour 
which  they  brought  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  under  his  brother. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  felt  a  deep- 
rooted  regard  for  the  one, -second 
only  to  the  strong  affection  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  the  other; 
whilst  all  had  been  trained  to  look 
upon  the  rigid  discharge  of  their 
duties  to  the  State  as  a  part  of 
that  great  commandment  which  has 
authoritatively  been  declared  to  be 
the  complement  of  the  greatest  of 
all. 

The  able  men  thus  at  the  disposal 
of  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  been 
severally  posted  by  him  to  the 
localities  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  which  each  would  find  the 
best  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents.  Thus,  whilst  the  Lahore 
division  was  under  the  firm  and 
able  direction  of  Mr  A.  A.  Roberts, 
there  were  also  at  that  capital  two 
gentlemen  who  had  been  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
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and  on  whose  abilities  he  had 
learned,  though  in  a  different  mari- 
ner with  respect  to  each,  to  rest 
with  a  secure  confidence.  One  of 
these,  Mr  Robert  Montgomery,  for- 
merly his  colleague  in  the  Board, 
filled  at  that  time  the  post  of  Ju- 
dicial Commissioner  of  the  pro- 
vince, exercising  in  that  capacity 
a  control  over  the  administration 
of  justice  throughout  the  country, 
and  ever  ready  to  bring  the  weight 
of  his  strong  and  decided  counsels 
to  bear  upon  the  deliberations  of 
his  chief  in  all  matters  connected 
with  administration.  The  other, 
Mr  Donald  Macleod,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Finance,  had  been  endowed 
in  a  peculiar  degree  with  the  power 
of  influencing  men's  minds,  without 
men  perceiving  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced. His  was  the  mild  and 
persuasive  manner,  his  the  unruffled 
temper,  the  imperturbable  presence 
of  mind,  which,  apparently  yielding 
at  the  outset,  almost  always  succeed 
in  convincing  an  opponent ;  his  the 
benevolent  heart  that  sought  to 
win  over  a  negligent  officer  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  his  duties  rather 
than  dismiss  him  from  his  post — 
that  endeavoured  to  find  excuses 
even  for  those  that  sinned  the  most. 
This  large-hearted  philanthropy  was 
far,  however,  from  acting  as  a  hin- 
drance to  Mr  Macleod's  usefulness 
as  a  public  officer ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  influence  was  the  greater  for 
it,  especially  among  the  natives  ; 
and  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who  was 
well  aware  of  this,  felt  in  how 
great  a  degree  the  presence  of  Mr 
Macleod  at  Lahore  constituted  a 
tower  of  strength  to  his  adminis- 
tration. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  leave 
Lahore  without  alluding  to  the  two 
other  officers  who  occupied  at  this 
time  the  most  confidential  positions 
about  the  person  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, his  civil  and  military 
secretaries.  The  first  of  these,  Mr 
(now  Sir  Richard)  Temple,  was  not 
indeed  in  the  Punjaub  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1857.  Having  held  for 
three  years  the  office  of  Civil  Sec- 
2Q 
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retary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Mr  Temple  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  bright  promise  of  tranquillity 
prevailing  throughout  the  country 
to  make  a  brief  visit  of  six  months' 
duration  to  his  native  land.  His 
departure  would  always  have  been 
a  subject  of  regret,  for  Mr  Temple 
was  not  only  master  of  a  style  re- 
markable for  its  vigour  and  lucidity 
of  arrangement,  but  he  had  gained 
the  reputation,  which  his  subse- 
quent career  has  shown  to  have 
been  fully  justified,  of  possessing 
great  energy,  untiring  industry, 
and  administrative  qualities  of  a 
very  high  order.  He  was  devoted 
to  his  chief,  and  was  honoured  in 
return  by  that  chief's  entire  confi- 
dence. His  absence  from  the  scene 
of  his  labours,  though,  as  we  have 
said,  always  a  subject  of  regret, 
seemed  likely  to  be  less  felt  in  the 
quiescent  attitude  by  which  the 
dawning  of  the  year  1857  was  char- 
acterised. His  temporary  succes- 
sor, Captain  James,  was  one  of  the 
most  rising  of  the  civil  officers  of 
the  province,  arid  in  him  Sir  John 
Lawrence  possessed  a  secretary 
worthy  of  his  entire  confidence. 
The  military  secretary  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  Major  (now  Major- 
General)  J.  D.  Macpherson,  had,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  writing, 
filled  that  position  for  about  five 
years.  He,  too,  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  quick  decision.  He 
possessed,  in  addition,  a  simple 
directness  of  manner,  sound  views 
regarding  military  arrangements, 
and  the  power  of  impressing  those 
views  upon  others.  Above  all,  he 
was  an  honest  man.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  opinions  of  his  chief, 
not  for  worlds  would  he  have  al- 
tered or  concealed  his  own,  had 
he  thought  it  for  the  public  in- 
terests that  they  should  be  made 
known. 

Of  all  the  divisions  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  most  important  was  that 
administered  from  Peshawur.  The 
charge  of  this  division  had  been 
assigned,  therefore,  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Herbert  Edwardes,  C.B. 


Long  previous  to  1857,  this  officer 
had  gained  a  reputation  which  had 
made  his  name  a  household  word 
in  India.  Rising  originally  by  the 
exercise  of  literary  abilities,  he  had 
shown,  when  the  opportunity  came, 
that  those  abilities  were  accompan- 
ied by  great  practical  power.  His 
marvellous  achievements  in  1848 
— when  at  the  head  of  a  rabble 
whom  he  had  disciplined,  and  whom 
he  had  so  attached  to  his  person 
that  they  were  ready  to  follow  him 
to  the  world's  end,  even  to  fight 
against  their  own  countrymen  — 
excited  in  the  highest  places  in 
India  an  admiration  which  found 
an  echo  all  over  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially in  France.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  daring  of  Lieuten- 
ant Edwardes  helped  to  save  the 
empire  in  1848.  By  shutting  up 
Moolraj  in  his  fort,  he  delayed  the 
outbreak  of  the  Sikh  nation  till  the 
cold  weather,  when  we  were  better 
prepared  to  meet  it.  But  for  that 
action  on  his  part,  the  leaders  of 
the  Sikh  revolters  would  have  re- 
possessed themselves  of  a  great  part 
of  the  country,  and  would  have  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  cutting 
up  our  troops  in  detail  before  an 
army  could  have  been  assembled  to 
oppose  them.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
where,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  battle  for  empire  would  have 
been  fought,  but  most  certainly  it 
would  not  have  taken  place  in  the 
Punjaub. 

A  worthy  companion  of  Ed- 
wardes, in  some  respects  even  a 
more  remarkable  man,  was  the 
Deputy- Commissioner  of  the  Pesh- 
awur division,  Lieutenant- Colonel 
John  Nicholson.  Tall  in  person, 
strong  in  body,  possessing  a  piercing 
glance,  and  endowed  with  a  man- 
ner which,  whilst  it  commanded 
obedience,  did  not  repel  affection, 
Nicholson  was  born  to  be  a  leader 
of  men.  He  had  served  in  the 
Affghanistan  war,  and  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  Ghuzni.  Many 
stories,  not  yet  given  to  the  world 
in  print,  are  told  by  those  who 
knew  him  well,  of  the  dauntless 
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energy  and  unyielding  resolution 
which,  even  in  those  early  days, 
characterised  the  young  officer. 
Subsequently  to  the  first  Sikh  war, 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  his 
regiment,  he  was  appointed,  in 
conjunction  with  Captain  Arthur 
Broome,  to  discipline  in  the  Eng- 
lish fashion  the  levies  of  the  Maha- 
rajah Goolab  Singh  of  Cashmere. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  entered  the 
political  service,  gained  the  repeat- 
ed thanks  of  the  Punjaub  Govern- 
ment for  the  energy  and  activity 
he  displayed  in  1846-47,  and  in  the 
troublous  times  of  1848.  At  the 
close  of  that  year  and  in  1849,  he 
served  as  political  officer  to  the 
army  of  the  Punjaub,  taking  part 
in  all  the  actions  which  ensued. 
After  the  annexation  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  wild  tribes  on  the 
western  frontier  of  the  Punjaub, 
and  there  his  talents  found  full  op- 
portunity for  their  display.  Those 
rude  borderers,  who  had  refused 
till  then  bodily  obedience  to  any 
mortal  man,  gave  in  to  John 
Nicholson.  So  completely  did  he 
combine  power  of  will  with  those 
peculiar  qualities,  so  rarely  pos- 
sessed, which  steal  the  under- 
standings as  well  as  the  hearts  of 
men,  that  orders,  which,  had  they 
been  issued  before  his  time,  would 
have  been  disobeyed  or  evaded, 
were  regarded  by  the  uncivilised 
races  under  his  rule  as  the  inspired 
utterances  of  a  superior  being,  and 
were  carried  out  unhesitatingly. 
Such  a  man  on  the  frontier  was 
worth  ah  army  of  ten  thousand 
men.  Sir  John  Lawrence  well 
knew  his  value.  He  has  often  been 
heard  to  say,  that  of  all  the  men 
with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact 
in  the  course  of  his  career,  there 
was  not  one  who,  in  lofty  concep- 
tions, in  firmness  of  will,  in  power 
of  impressing  others,  in  quick  deci- 
sion, and  in  all  those  manly  quali- 
ties which  contribute  to  form  that 
rare  combination,  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  man  of  action,  everapproached 
John  Nicholson. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 


enter  at  length  into  a  description  of 
the  other  officers  who  filled,  at  the 
beginning  of  1857,  principal  posi- 
tions in  the  Punjaub.  In  the  course 
of  our  narrative  we  shall  have  more 
than  one  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
good  services  rendered  by  many. 
Some  account,  however,  of  those 
officers  whose  services  were  most 
prominent,  and  to  whom,  in  con- 
nection with  the  action  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  we  shall  have  most 
frequently  to  refer,  seems  desirable 
at  the  outset,  if  only  that  we  may 
present  to  our  readers,  before  the 
rise  of  the  curtain,  those  to  whom 
the  chief  parts  in  the  drama  about 
to  be  acted  were  allotted.  To  com- 
plete the  clearing  of  the  ground 
necessary  to  an  unbroken  narrative 
of  events  as  they  followed,  we  pro- 
pose now  to  devote  a  few  para- 
graphs to  the  elucidation  of  the 
position  and  numbers  of  the  troops 
occupying  the  province  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  writing. 

In  the  beginning  of  1857,  there 
were  in  the  Punjaub,  between  Kur- 
naul  and  Peshawur,  nearly  36,000 
native  troops  of  the  regular  army 
of  all  arms,  including  artillery,  cav- 
alry, and  infantry.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  Punjaubees,  about 
2000  in  number,  these  were  all 
men  from  Oudb,  Bahar,  and  other 
parts  of  Hindustan.  Besides  these, 
guarding  the  frontier,  were  13,430 
irregular  troops,  cavalry  and  infan- 
try, supported  by  9000  police  levies. 
Of  the  entire  number  of  these  two 
divisions  less  than  one-fourth  were 
Hindustanis,  the  remainder  Pun- 
jaubees of  the  best  description. 
Of  the  total  native  force  in  the  Pun- 
jaub, amounting  to  59,656  men,  per- 
haps 20,000  were  natives  of  that 
country,  whilst  nearly  40,000  came 
from  Hindustan. 

The  European  force  consisted 
of  eleven  regiments  of  infantry, 
one  of  cavalry,  and  about  2000 
artillery,  constituting  a  total  num- 
ber of  nearly  10,500  men.  Of  this 
force,  however,  more  than  one-half 
was  massed  at  the  extremities  of 
the  province,  there  being  three 
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regiments  of  infantry  in  the  Hima- 
layas, and  three,  with  some  artil- 
lery, at  Peshawur.  Of  the  seven 
principal  fortresses,  three — viz.,  La- 
hore, Govindgurh,  and  Mooltan — 
were  held  by  Europeans ;  four, 
Phillore,  Attock,  Kangra,  and  Noor- 
pore,  by  natives.  The  chief  arsenal, 
that  of  Ferozepore,  was  at  a  station 
held  by  European  infantry ;  the 
second  was  at  Phillore,  guarded  by 
native  infantry.  The  European 
troops  were  thus  distributed  :  at 
Peshawur,  two  regiments  of  infan- 
try, the  70th  and  87th,  two  troops 
of  horse-artillery,  five  companies  of 
foot-artillery,  and  two  light  field- 
batteries  ;  at  Nowshera,  one  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  the  27th  Foot ; 
at  Lahore,  one  regiment  of  infan- 
try, the  81st,  two  troops  of  horse- 
artillery,  and  four  companies  of  foot- 
artillery  ;  at  Govindgurh,  a  com- 
pany of  foot  -  artillery  ;  at  Fer- 
ozepore, one  regiment  of  infantry, 
the  61st ;  two  companies  of  foot- 
artillery,  and  one  light  field -bat- 
tery ;  at  Mooltan,  a  company  of 
foot-artillery  ;  at  Sealkote,  one  re- 
giment of  infantry,  the  52d,  one 
company  of  foot  -  artillery,  and  a 
horse  light  field-battery  ;  at  Rawul 
Pindee,  one  regiment  of  infantry, 
the  24th  Foot ;  at  Umballa,  one 
regiment  of  cavalry,  the  9th  Lan- 
cers, and  two  troops  of  horse -ar- 
tillery ;  at  Dugshaie,  one  regiment 
of  infantry,  the  1st  Fusiliers  ; 
at  Kussowlie,  the  75th  Foot;  at 
Sabathoo,  the  2d  Fusiliers ;  at 
Jullundhur,  the  8th  Foot,  and  a 
troop  of  horse  -  artillery.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  one  regiment,  the  Bom- 
bay Fusiliers,  came  into  the  Pun- 
jaub  from  Sinde,  in  detachments, 
at  different  periods  between  the 
17th  June  and  the  end  of  July.  We 
should  do  but  scant  justice  to  this 
part  of  our  subject  were  we  to 
omit  to  state  that  the  brigade  at 
Peshawur  was  under  the  orders  of 
Brigadier  Sidney  Cotton,  a  gallant, 
high  -  spirited  soldier,  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  troops,  and  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  to  the  public  good 
his  own  pretensions  to  command  in 


the  field.  Brigadier  Stuart  Corbett, 
a  plain,  straightforward  soldier, 
commanded  the  brigade  at  Lahore. 
The  senior  officer  in  the  Punjaub, 
Major- General  Reed,  C.B.,  com- 
manded the  Peshawur  division. 
Next  in  authority  to  him  was 
Major- General  Gowan,  who  filled 
a  similar  office  at  Lahore. 

Thus,  at  peace  without,  and  tran- 
quil within  —  occupied  by  about 
60,000  troops  of  all  arms,  and  9000 
military  police  —  its  civil  districts 
presided  over  by  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  country,  and  its  military 
divisions  commanded  by  selected 
officers  —  the  whole  watched  by 
the  keen  glance  of  the  illustrious 
civilian  who  had  so  entirely  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  province — 
whence  was  danger  to  come  to  the 
Punjaub  1  Nothing  in  the  shape 
of  such  danger  could  be  foreseen 
in  1856,  for  it  did  not  then  exist 
in  any  composite  form.  The  sur- 
face was  quiet  all  over  India.  The 
annexation  of  Oudh  had  been  ac- 
complished without  provoking  an 
audible  murmur  from  the  people, 
and  without  convincing  the  Home 
authorities,  notwithstanding  the 
strongly-expressed  opposite  opinion 
of  Lord  Dalhousie,  of  the  necessity 
of  adding  one  English  soldier  to 
the  army.  The  Persian  war,  under- 
taken at  a  distance  from  the  shores 
of  Hindustan,  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  its  operations  having  been 
marked  by  events  creditable  to  the 
soldiers  alike  of  India  and  of  Eng- 
land. No  sign  of  foreboding  disas- 
ter was  visible.  Every  quarter  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  perma- 
nent and  enduring  prosperity. 

And  yet  beneath  the  horizon  of 
this  glittering  brightness  there  lay 
a  dark  cloud,  growing  ever  blacker 
and  blacker,  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  charged  with  the  nox- 
ious vapour,  the  emission  of  which 
was  to  signalise  1857.  The  native 
soldiery,  always  proud  of  their  po- 
sition and  of  their  numbers,  had 
not  witnessed  without  emotion  of 
a  peculiar  character  the  various 
changes  which  had  occurred  during 
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the  twenty  years  preceding  that 
date.  By  their  prowess,  as  they 
thought,  England  had  been  deli- 
vered from  Afghanistan  ;  by  their 
daring,  three  great  provinces,  one 
of  them  the  germ  of  an  empire — 
Sinde,  the  Punjaub,  and  British 
Burma — had  been  added  to  our 
dominions.  They  believed  these 
things  ;  they  had  been  taught  to 
believe  them  by  their  officers  and 
the  Government.  But  simultane- 
ously with  the  gradual  adoption  of 
this  belief  they  witnessed  likewise 
the  power  which  for  a  century 
had  been  exercised  by  their  officers, 
gradually  transferred  to  the  central 
bureau  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
By  degrees,  in  fact,  they  began  to  see 
that  a  petition  sent  direct  to  head- 
quarters was  able  to  prevail  against 
and  to  overturn  the  discipline  ex- 
ercised by  their  own  officers. 

With  the  pride  engendered  by 
these  gradual  revelations  there  was 
mingled  a  suspicious  dread  of  the 
science  which  Western  enterprise 
had  just  introduced  into  their 
land.  Steamers,  railways,  tele- 
graphs, whilst  astonishing  them  as 
to  the  means — which  they,  igno- 
rant, were  unable  to  comprehend 
— of  their  progression,  had  given 
birth  in  their  minds  to  an  unde- 
fined dread  as  to  the  effect  which 
these  changes,  so  marvellous,  so 
rapid,  to  them  so  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, might  work  upon  them- 
selves. 

Whilst  their  minds  were  yet  thus 
under  the  predominating  influen- 
ces of  a  pride  unduly  exalted  and 
a  suspicion  vaguely  excited,  the 
whisper  spread  through  their  ranks 
that  it  was  intended  to  attack 
their  religion ;  that,  to  effect  this 
purpose,  recourse  would  be  had, 
not  to  any  overt  process,  but  to 
that  underhand  and  mysterious 
agency  which,  by  an  art  seemingly 
magical,  had  already  roused  their 
dread  to  the  full  as  much  as  it 
had  excited  their  surprise.  The 
greatest  care,  it  was  murmured 
amongst  them,  had  been  taken  to 
convert  them  in  spite  of  them- 


selves ;  to  force  them,  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  Hindooism,  to 
become  suddenly  Christian ;  and 
this  not  by  missionary  enterprise  or 
any  outward  display  of  force,  but 
in  the  ordinary  performance  of 
their  ordinary  duty.  The  instru- 
ment selected  to  carry  out  this 
conversion  was  a  new  cartridge, 
said  to  be  greased  with  cow's  fat 
and  hog's  lard,  the  act  of  biting 
which  would  entail  the  loss  of  their 
caste,  and,  with  it,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  their  religion. 

This  idea,  which,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  actual  manufacture  of 
greased  cartridges,  was  founded  on 
truth,  acted  as  a  lighted  match 
applied  to  a  powder-magazine. 
Instantly  there  was  a  blaze.  Com- 
binations not  to  use  the  new  car- 
tridge were  formed  in  every  regi- 
ment. Each  day's  post  carried 
letters  from  the  sepoys  of  one 
regiment  to  their  brethren  in  an- 
other, full  of  details  as  to  the  new 
weapon  intended  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  souls.  Suspicion, 
aroused  by  the  discovery,  became 
more  and  more  alive  to  the  smallest 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
themselves  still  ignorant  of  the 
impending  danger.  To  the  sepoys, 
the  suspense  which  followed  their 
first  discovery,  and  the  issue  to 
them,  not  indeed  of  greased  car- 
tridges, but  of  others  of  the  famil- 
iar pattern — though  wrapped,  un- 
fortunately, in  paper  of  a  different 
colour — must  have  seemed  almost 
insupportable.  It  gave  them  time, 
however,  to  organise — to  come  to 
a  general  conclusion  on  no  account 
to  use  any  cartridges  that  might 
be  issued  to  them. 

Such  being  the  resolution  at 
which  they  had  arrived,  no  long 
period,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  could  elapse  before  they 
came  into  contact  with  their  supe- 
riors. The  crisis  was  not  delayed. 
Commencing  in  February  by  an 
outbreak  at  Berhampore,  in  Bengal 
proper,  it  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
plosion at  Barrackpore,  and  finally 
culminated,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
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in  the  insurrection  of  Meerut  and 
the  capture  of  Delhi. 

With  the  exception  of  Umballa, 
at  which  station  a  disinclination  to 
use  the  new  cartridges  had  been 
shown  during  the  month  of  April, 
the  native  troops  stationed  in  the 
Punjaub  had  not  evinced,  up  to 
this  period,  by  any  outward  sign, 
the  smallest  inclination  to  make 
common  cause  with  their  country- 
men to  the  eastward.  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  however,  had  been  no 
inattentive  observer  of  the  events 
that  had  occurred  during  the  ear- 
lier months  of  the  year.  Not  in- 
deed that  he,  more  than  any  one 
else,  divined  the  extent  to  which 
the  disaffection  would  eventually 
spread.  He  had  a  right  to  suppose 
that  the  Government  of  India,  so 
soon  as  it  had  traced  the  disaffec- 
tion in  question  up  to  a  certain 
cause,  would  endeavour  by  all  the 
means  at  their  command  to  remove 
the  ill  feeling.  And  when  they, 
not  however  till  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, telegraphed  instructions  to 
the  musketry  schools  at  Umballa 
and  Sealkote  to  prohibit  the  use  by 
the  sepoys  of  the  obnoxious  car- 
tridges, and  subsequently  declared 
their  belief  that  further  danger  had 
been  removed  by  the  disbanding  of 
the  19th  N.I.,  and  by  the  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  Mungul  Pandy — 
he,  distant  from  the  spot,  concerned 
in  the  laborious  exercise  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  own  province, 
might  be  excused  for  believing  that 
the  Governor-General  and  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  of  the  day  had  reasons 
for  their  confidence,  sufficient  to 
override  the  vague  fears  which  still 
continued,  notwithstanding,  to  agi- 
tate his  mind.  Sir  John  Lawrence 
believed  in  his  heart  that  the  Hin- 
dustani sepoys  were  somewhat  dis- 
affected ;  but  he  was  not  the  less 
aware  that  the  national  disposition 
was,  although  uncertain,  in  the  main 
easy  and  pliable  ;  and  that,  whilst 
it  was  always  possible  that  the  se- 
poys might  show  their  discontent 
by  some  overt  act,  they  were  yet 
specially  amenable  to  the  influence 


of  tact  and  delicate  handling.  From 
the  scene  of  the  first  outbreak  in 
Bengal  he  was  too  distant  to  judge, 
from  the  demeanour  of  the  sepoys, 
how  far  the  means  adopted  had  at- 
tained the  required  end.  Nothing 
was  to  be  inferred  from  the  be- 
haviour, in  no  respect  differing 
from  ordinary  custom,  of  the  Hin- 
dustanis in  his  own  province.  On 
his  own  Punjaubees  he  could  place, 
he  knew  well,  the  fullest  reliance. 

The  incessant  labour  of  mind  and 
body  which  had  devolved  upon  Sir 
John  Lawrence  during  his  eleven 
years'  continuous  service  in  the  Pun- 
jaub had  not  been  without  effect 
upon  his  constitution,  and  he  had 
been  compelled,  since  his  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  Commissioner,  to 
spend  a  portion  of  each  hot  season 
in  the  hills  of  Murree.  He  had 
adopted  this  course  with  the  less 
hesitation,  because  that  station  is 
but  forty  miles  from  Rawul  Pin- 
dee,  itself  one  of  the  most  central 
positions  in  the  Punjaub,  whence 
he  was  able  to  exercise  a  more  im- 
mediate control  over  the  several 
divisions  of  the  province  than 
was  possible  even  from  Lahore. 
In  the  early  part  of  1857,  he  had, 
however,  contemplated  taking  a 
run  into  Cashmere,  which  he 
had  never  seen  ;  and  it  was  in 
the  hope  that  events  might  so 
calm  down  as  to  permit  him  to 
take  this  relaxation  that  he  left 
Lahore  for  Rawul  Pindee  in  the 
month  of  April. 

On  his  way  to  Rawul  Pindee  Sir 
John  Lawrence  stopped  for  a  few 
days  at  the  military  station  of  Se- 
alkote. An  incident  of  his  visit 
there,  which  has  given  rise  to  ex- 
traordinary misstatements  and  to 
the  most  delusive  conclusions, 
may  here  be  mentioned.  One  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner's  objects 
in  remaining  at  all  at  Sealkote  was 
to  ascertain,  so  far  as  was  possible, 
the  feelings  of  the  native  troops  on 
duty  at  that  station — it  being  the 
headquarters  of  a  school  of  mus- 
ketry. Attending  this  school  were 
detachments  of  different  Hindus- 
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tani  regiments,  and  one  detachment 
from  a  Punjaub  corps  belonging  to 
the  frontier  force.  Sir  John  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  being  pre- 
sent at  the  practice  of  these  detach- 
ments with  the  new  musket  (the 
Eafield),  and,  as  far  as  concerned 
the  Hindustani  troops,  he  could 
not  discover  from  their  manner 
or  demeanour  that  anything  was 
wrong.  Private  inquiry  led  to  the 
same  result.  But  from  the  men  of 
the  Punjaub  corps  with  whom  he 
personally  conversed,  he  heard  a 
strong  expression  in  favour  of  the 
new  musket,  and  no  objection  to 
the  cartridge,  though  he  particu- 
larly alluded  to  it.  Their  favour- 
able expression  was  based  upon  the 
superiority  of  the  new  musket  for 
mountain  warfare.  Sir  John  wrote 
accordingly,  detailing  the  conclu- 
sion formed  from  his  inspections, 
to  the  Governor  -  General,  Lord 
Canning.  He  could  scarcely  have 
imagined  at  the  time  that  this  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  regarding 
the  soldiers  of  the  force  under  his 
own  orders — an  expression  fully 
justified  by  the  result — would  be 
converted  by  party  malevolence 
into  an  approval  of  the  issue,  to 
the  disaffected  regiments  of  the 
line,  of  the  fatal  greased  cartridges. 
From  Sealkote  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner proceeded  to  Hawul 
Pindee.  He  had  scarcely  arrived 
there,  however,  when  the  account 
of  the  mutiny  at  Meerut  and  the 
seizure  of  Delhi  was  flashed  to  him 
by  the  telegraph.  It  took  him  by 
surprise,  indeed,  but  it  was  a  sur- 
prise which  nerved  him  to  imme- 
diate action.  His  first  care  was  to 
telegraph  his  advice — advice  re- 
peated in  his  letters — to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  to  march  at  once, 
with  all  the  troops  at  his  disposal, 
upon  Delhi.  The  military  advisers 
of  General  Anson  did  not  concur  in 
this  respect  with  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Punjaub.  They 
brought  numberless  professional  rea- 
sons, each  of  them  doubtless  based 
upon  some  excellent  military  prin- 
ciple, to  prove  that  it  would  be 


madness  to  march  in  the  direction 
of  Delhi.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  India,  the  instinct  of  Mr  Law- 
rence found  a  readier  echo  in  the 
mind  of  the  Commarider-in-Chief 
than  did  the  counsels  of  his  ad- 
visers. Summoning  from  the  hills 
all  the  European  troops  whom  he 
could  collect,  he  marched  at  once 
towards  Delhi ;  and  though  he  died 
on  the  way,  his  successor  was  able 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  decision, 
and,  by  the  victory  of  Budlee-ka- 
Serai,  impart  to  the  wavering  levies 
of  our  allies  fuller  confidence. 

To  Lord  Canning  himself,  Sir  J. 
Lawrence  telegraphed  advice  of  the 
energetic  character  suited  to  the 
emergency.  At  the  distance  from 
Calcutta  at  which  he  was,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  do  more  ; 
and  the  advice  itself  was  not  less 
valuable,  and  not  less  intrinsically 
sound,  because  the  same  ideas  had 
presented  themselves  to  others  be- 
sides himself.  It  is  less  to  his  ad- 
vice, however,  than  to  his  action, 
that  we  would  desire  to  refer. 
There  he  was,  forty  miles  from  the 
Murree  hills,  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion doubtless  whence  to  regulate 
all  the  movements  in  the  Punjaub, 
and  especially  on  the  frontier,  but 
at  a  distance  from  the  great  scene 
of  contest  in  Hindustan.  The  news 
of  the  insurrection  had  come  upon 
him  with  all  the  surprise  and  sud- 
denness of  an  earthquake.  What, 
then,  was  his  first  action  1 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Sutlej,  their  territories  contiguous 
to  those  of  the  British,  and  in  one 
direction  approaching  a  limit  not 
very  distant  from  Delhi  itself,  ruled 
the  two  Sikh  chieftains  of  Puttialla 
and  Jheend.  The  former  was  the 
greatest  in  wealth  and  authority 
among  the  Sikhs,  and  the  latter 
came  second  only  to  him  in  position 
and  power.  Seeing  at  a  glance  the 
influence  which  these  chieftains 
would  be  able  to  exercise  on  the 
progress  of  events,  Sir  John  Law- 
rence lost  not  a  day  in  calling  upon 
them,  and  upon  others  of  smaller 
note,  as  feudatories  of  the  British, 
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to  arm  their  contingents,  and  to 
employ  them  to  support  British 
authority.  "  Never,"  we  quote 
from  the  Punjaub  Administration 
Keport  for  1856-58 — "  never  was 
an  appeal  more  nobly  responded  to. 
The  Rajah  of  Jheend  was  actually 
the  first  man,  European  or  native, 
who  took  the  field  against  the  muti- 
neers. He  openly  declared  at  once 
that  he  should  decide  with  the 
British,  under  whom  he  had  lived 
happily  for  fifty  years."  The  Ma- 
harajah of  Puttialla,  the  Rajahs  of 
Nubha,  of  Khylore,  and  of  Kuppor- 
tullah,  and,  indeed,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions— the  Rajah  of  Busahie  and 
the  Nawab  of  Bahawulpore — all 
the  tributary  chieftains  in  the  Jul- 
lundhur  Doab  and  the  cis-Sutlej 
states,  followed  his  example,  and 
in  a  very  brief  time  the  country 
between  Delhi  and  the  Sutlej  was 
effectively  held  by  the  contingents 
of  these  native  princes  for  the  Eng- 
lish. The  victory  of  Budlee-ka- 
Serai — a  consequence,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  Mr  Lawrence's  advice  to 
General  Anson — came  just  at  the 
right  time  to  confirm  the  loyal  feel- 
ing of  the  chiefs,  and  to  give  to 
their  retainers  confidence  as  to  the 
result  of  the  campaign. 

Having  thus  promptly  and  suc- 
cessfully made  every  possible  ar- 
rangement for  the  preservation 
of  English  interests  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  scene  of  action,  Sir  J.  Law- 
rence turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
not  less  pressing  necessity  compre- 
hended, in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
securing  of  the  Punjaub  itself  from 
the  action  of  the  mutinous  troops ; 
in  the  second,  in  making  fast  the 
doors  of  our  frontier  against  the 
wild  border  -  tribes  and  the  one 
powerful  nation  immediately  be- 
yond it. 

On  leaving  Lahore  en  route  to 
Rawul  Pindee,  Sir  John  had  left 
behind  him  the  two  principal  Com- 
missioners, Messrs  Montgomery  and 
Macleod,  and  his  military  secretary, 
Lieut.-Col.  Macpherson.  The  news 
of  the  Meerut  outbreak,  and  its  first 
results  at  Delhi,  reached  Lahore  on 


the  12th  May.  Almost  simulta- 
neously with  its  arrival,  Captain 
Richard  Lawrence,  a  brother  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  and  who  com- 
manded two  police  battalions  and 
some  police  cavalry  at  that  station, 
received  a  hint  from  a  moonshee 
(native  clerk)  of  the  Thuggee  de- 
partment, serving  under  his  orders, 
that  the  sepoys  of  the  garrison  were 
infected  with  a  mutinous  spirit. 
Captain  Lawrence  immediately  im- 
parted this  intelligence  to  Colonel 
Macpherson,  who,  impressed  with 
its  importance,  at  once  waited  upon 
Mr  Montgomery,  and  suggested  to 
him  that  the  native  troops  should 
be  forthwith  rendered  powerless  for 
mischief  by  being  deprived  of  their 
percussion-caps.  The  news  of  the 
Meerut  outbreak  and  its  conse- 
quences would  certainly,  he  argued, 
reach  the  native  lines  within  the 
next  thirty  hours  ;  the  importance 
of  being  beforehand  with  the  se- 
poys was  therefore  self-evident. 
Mr  Montgomery  felt  the  full  force 
of  Colonel  Macpherson's  argument. 
At  a  consultation  which  took  place 
immediately  after  this  interview, 
Captain  Richard  Lawrence  suggest- 
ed the  stronger  measure  of  the  im- 
mediate disarming  of  the  troops. 
It  was  imagined,  however,  that  a 
proposal  so  decided  and  so  sweep- 
ing would  not  meet  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Brigadier ;  and  it  was 
finally  resolved  that  Mr  Mont- 
gomery and  Colonel  Macpherson 
should  proceed  to  that  officer's 
quarters  to  propose  to  him  simply 
that  the  sepoys  should  be  deprived 
of  their  percussion  -  caps.  This 
course  was  followed. 

Brigadier  Corbett  was  a  plain, 
straightforward,  downright  soldier. 
The  proposition  made  by  Mr  Mont- 
gomery found  in  him  therefore  a 
willing  listener.  He  only  doubted 
whether  it  might  not  be  advisable 
to  take  a  more  decided  course.  He 
determined  however,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  think  well  over  it.  A 
few  hours  later  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion at  which  Captain  Richard 
Lawrence  had  arrived  before  him, 
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and  wrote  to  Colonel  Macpherson 
that  he  was.  determined  to  act 
thoroughly  and  disarm  the  sepoys. 
This  determination  was  undoubt- 
edly quickened  by  the  informa- 
tion imparted  to  Captain  Lawrence 
that  the  sepoys  of  the  garrison 
were  of  one  mind  with  their  Mee- 
rut  brethren. 

A  prompt  opportunity  fortunate- 
ly presented  itself.  A  parade  of 
the  whole  brigade  had  been  ordered 
for  the  following  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  read  out  to  it 
the  Governor -General's  proclama- 
tion regarding  the  outbreak  at  Bar- 
rackpore.  No  change  was  made  in 
any  of  the  arrangements  made  for 
this  purpose;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  reading  of  the  order  ceased, 
than,  by  a  simple  manoeuvre,  the 
native  troops  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  guns — European  in- 
fantry on  either  flank.  The  order 
to  pile  arms  was  then  given  and 
obeyed.  Thus,  by  a  simple  move- 
ment involving  no  bloodshedding, 
the  capital,  with  its  vast  stores,  its 
treasure,  its  fort,  its  commanding 
position,  and  the  immense  prestige 
attaching  to  its  peaceful  retention, 
was  rendered  secure.  Three  thou- 
sand native  troops  known  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  mutineers,  and  to 
be  prepared  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
them,  had  laid  down  their  arms 
before  500  men  and  twelve  guns. 
Not  only  had  Lahore  .been  saved, 
but  the  danger  resulting  from  their 
presence  in  the  province  had  been 
lessened  by  four-fifths.  To  com- 
plete his  work,  and  to  render  the 
fort  of  Govindgurh  secure  against 
attack,  Mr  Montgomery  despatched 
thither  the  same  evening  a  com- 
pany of  the  81st  Foot  in  native 
pony-carts.  They  reached  it  in  time 
to  make  the  fort  secure  against 
any  possible  attempt  of  the  mu- 
tineers. 

The  measures  adopted  at  Feroze- 
pore,  a  station  but  fifty-four  miles 
from  Lahore,  and  noteworthy  as 
being  the  seat  of  the  principal  ar- 
senal in  the  Punjaub,  were  neither 
so  prompt,  so  well-considered,  nor 


so  successful.  The  news  of  the 
events  at  Delhi  reached  that  place 
also  on  the  12th,  and  a  general  pa- 
rade of  the  troops  followed  equally 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  But 
there  ended  the  consonance  with 
the  course  followed  at  Lahore.  In- 
stead of  resolving  to  disarm  the 
native  troops,  it  was  determined 
only  to  march  them  out  of  the  sta- 
tion. The  consequences  were  blood- 
shed and  disorder,  the  firing  of 
chapels,  mess -houses,  and  bunga- 
lows, and  an  attempt  on  the  maga- 
zine. Nevertheless  order  was  at 
length  restored,  one  native  regiment 
was  disarmed,  and  though  the  other 
succeeded  in  escaping,  it  lost  seve- 
ral of  its  men  in  its  flight,  whilst 
others  threw  away  their  arms  to 
escape  the  more  readily.  "  Unfor- 
tunately," adds  the  Secretary  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner,  in  his  re- 
port, "  errors  did  not  end  here,;  for 
when,  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
above  occurrences"  (those  just  re- 
corded), "the  10th  Light  Cavalry 
were  disarmed,  their  horses  were 
not  taken  away.  When,  however, 
the  taking  of  the  horses  was  insist- 
ed on  at  last,  the  troopers  had  a 
full  opportunity  of  concocting  their 
plans  for  an  outbreak ;  for  the  order 
about  the  horses,  instead  of  being 
kept  secret,  was  formally  copied, 
and  circulated  in  the  regimental 
order-book." 

The  magazine  and  arsenal  of 
Ferozepore  were,  however,  secured. 
Nor  were  the  British  less  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  Phillore  magazine.  General 
Barnard,  who  commanded  the  divi- 
sion of  which  Phillore  formed  one 
of  the  military  posts,  on  hearing  of 
the  occurrences  at  Delhi,  had  at 
once  telegraphed  to  the  authorities 
at  Jullundhur  to  arrange  for  the 
safety  of  the  arsenal.  Brigadier 
Hartly,  who  commanded  there,  at 
once  despatched  a  company  of  the 
8th  Foot  and  some  artillery  to  take 
possession  of  it.  This  they  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  and  thus 
happily  were  secured  to  the  Eng- 
lish the  two  places  whence  they 
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were  enabled  to  draw  the  materials 
wherewith  to  take  Delhi* 

Whilst  thus,  by  the  energy  of 
some  of  his  lieutenants,  and  despite 
the  mismanagement  of  others,  La- 
hore itself,  Govindgurh,  the  strong- 
est place  in  the  Punjaub,  the  two 
great  arsenals,  and  the  country  ly- 
ing between  the  Sutlej  and  the  re- 
volted city,  had  been  secured,  Sir 
John  Lawrence  himself,  still  at 
Rawul  Pindee,  was  anxiously  en- 
gaged in  communication  with  his 
frontier  officers,  first,  for  the  safety 
of  the  province  on  that  side;  after- 
wards, for  the  concentration  of  our 
European  force  in  such  a  manner 
that,  after  having  rendered  revolt 
within  the  frontier  next  to  impos- 
sible, it  might  add  its  weight  to 
that  of  the  handful  of  men  then 
about  to  besiege  more  than  double 
their  own  number  in  the  city  of 
the  Mogul.  For  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  exact  progress  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner's  efforts  in 
this  direction,  and  their  results, 
we  must  transport  ourselves  to 
Peshawur. 

We  have  already  stated  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1857 
perfect  peace  reigned  in  the  Pesha- 
wur valley.  Not  only  were  the 
border-tribes  quiescent,  but  so  good 
an  understanding  prevailed  between 
our  Government  and  the  Great 
Amir  of  Cabul,  that,  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  late  Governor-Gene- 
ral, Lord  Dalhousie,  an  embassy, 
composed  of  Major  and  Lieutenant 
Lumsden  and  Dr  Bellew,  had  been 
permitted  by  him  to  proceed  to 
Candahar.  Independently  of  the 
troops  belonging  to  the  Punjaub 
Field  Force  proper,  there  were  then 
at  Peshawur  and  its  vicinity  about 
2800  European  troops,  eighteen 
guns,  and  a  mountain  -  battery. 
The  Hindustani  troops  numbered 
about  8000.  The  Peshawur  bri- 
gade was,  as  we  have  stated,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Briga- 


dier Sidney  Cotton;  but  the  divi- 
sional commander,  General  Reed, 
had  likewise  his  headquarters  at 
that  station.  In  civil  charge  of 
the  frontier  was  Lieut.-Col.  Her- 
bert Edwardes.  Closely  associated 
with  him,  in  public  life  as  in  pri- 
vate friendship,  was  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner,  Lieut.  -  Col.  John 
Nicholson,  who  had  just  then  been 
transferred  from  Bunnoo. 

On  the  night  of  the  llth  May,  a 
message,  addressed  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular— flashed  off  probably  after 
the  mutineers  had  mastered  the  city 
— announced  to  the  authorities  at 
Peshawur  that  "sepoys  from  Meerut 
had  arrived  at  Delhi  that  morning, 
and  were  burning  the  houses  and 
killing  the  Europeans."  The  next 
morning,  a  more  authenticated  tel- 
egram from  the  Brigade-Major  at 
Meerut  informed  them  that  the 
native  troops  were  in  open  mutiny, 
whilst  the  Europeans  were  under 
arms  defending  the  barracks.  On 
the  receipt  of  this  last  intelligence, 
Nicholson  at  once  proposed  to  his 
chief  the  formation  of  a  movable 
column  of  picked  troops  to  put 
down  mutiny  in  the  Punjaub.  Ed- 
wardes agreed,  and  the  two  civil  offi- 
cers at  once  made  their  way  to  the 
Brigadier,  and  laid  their  proposition 
before  him.  To  it  Brigadier  Cotton 
gave  his  cordial  assent,  and  procured 
that  of  the-  Major-General.  It  was 
then  arranged  that,  in  anticipation 
of  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, the  Guide  Corps  should 
be  moved  from  Murdan  to  Now- 
shera,  there  to  join  the  27th  Foot. 
At  the  same  time  the  55th  N.I. 
was  to  be  marched  to  solitude 
at  Murdan  ;  whilst  the  64th  N.L, 
notorious  for  many  years  for  its 
mutinous  tendencies,  was  to  be 
broken  up  into  three  detachments, 
and  sent  to  the  frontier  outposts. 

Amongst  the  officers  on  the  fron- 
tier who  constituted  the  strong  sup- 
ports of  the  Chief  Commissioner, 


*  "To  show  the  immense  importance  of  this  arsenal,  together  with  that  of 
Ferozepore,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  from  them  were  derived  the  means  of 
taking  Delhi."— Mr  Temple's  Report,  25th  May  1858. 
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and  who  shared  all  his  confidence, 
we  have  hitherto  forborne  to  men- 
tion one  who,  whether  we  regard 
his  daring  courage,  the  confidence 
with  which  he  inspired  his  troops, 
his  soldierly  abilities,  or  his  unself- 
ish and  retiring  nature,  possessed 
all  the  qualifications  of  a  hero.  If 
there  was  one  point  in  the  character 
of  Brigadier  Neville  Chamberlain 
which  excited  his  friends  to  anger, 
it  was  that  he  took  no  thought  of 
his  reputation.  However  brilliant 
were  his  achievements,  he  would 
tell  in  his  despatches  the  most  un- 
varnished tale,  and,  so  far  as  he 
could  help  it,  would  let  the  world 
hear  no  more.  He  cared  as  little 
in  fact  for  the  reputation  which  is 
based  upon  newspaper  articles  as 
for  an  honour  not  spontaneously 
bestowed.  He  would  as  soon  have 
laid  himself  out  for  the  one  as  have 
toiled  for  the  other.  His  code,  in- 
deed, was  one  of  the  simplest.  He 
brought  his  best  abilities  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  and  never 
looked  that  a  service  should  be  re- 
warded, which  he  considered  the 
nation  had  a  right  to  claim  at  his 
hands. 

Neville  Chamberlain  commanded 
the  Punjaub  Irregular  Force,  con- 
sisting of  three  light  field-batteries, 
one  garrison  company  of  artillery, 
five  regiments  of  cavalry,  six  of  in- 
fantry, and  the  Guide  Corps,  which 
combined  both.  When  the  telegram 
from  Meerut  reached  Peshawur,  he 
happened  to  be  at  Kohat,  thirty- 
one  miles  distant.  The  Peshawur 
authorities  proposed  at  once  to  in- 
vite him  to  a  council  of  war,  to 
deliberate  on  the  line  to  be  adopted. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  on 
the  13th  May  Chamberlain  arrived 
at  Peshawur. 

Meanwhile  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner had  received  at  Rawul  Pin- 
dee,  by  telegraph,  an  account  of 
the  conclusion  at  which  the  three 
officers  had  arrived  at  their  first 
meeting.  He  instantly  replied  by 
expressing  his  full  approval  of  their 
proceedings.  As,  however,  it  was 
believed  at  that  time,  not  by  him 


alone,  but  by  every  man  of  note  in 
the  country,  that  the  recapture  of 
Delhi  would  be  an  affair  of  but 
little  difficulty,  if  the  siege  were 
vigorously  pushed  at  the  outset,  he 
forwarded  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  at 
which  the  three  officers  had  arrived, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  con- 
firm them.  This  was  necessary,  as 
the  Chief  Commissioner  did  not 
possess  the  power  to  order  any 
movement  of  the  European  gar- 
risons of  the  Punjaub  on  his  own 
authority.  So  long  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  should  be  within 
reach  of  communication,  it  was 
clear  that  all  references  must  be 
made  to  him.  Whilst,  therefore, 
on  this  occasion,  he  expressed  by 
telegram  his  warm  approval  of  the 
formation  of  such  a  column  as  that 
proposed,  he  informed  Colonel  Ed- 
wardes  that  the  scheme  had  been 
sent  to  the  Commander -in -Chief 
with  the  view  to  obtain  his  sanction 
thereto.  He  apprised  him  at  the 
same  time  of  the  successful  disarm- 
ing of  the  troops  at  Lahore. 

This  reply  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner reached  Peshawur  the  very 
morning  that  Neville  Chamberlain 
arrived  at  that  place  from  Kohat. 
It  at  least  assured  the  members  of 
the  council  of  war  about  to  assem- 
ble of  the  thorough  appreciation 
of  their  chief,  with  reference  alike 
to  the  character  of  the  revolt  and 
to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
encountered  and  suppressed.  At  11 
o'clock  they  met,  and,  after  a  short 
discussion,  came  to  the  following 
conclusions:  1st,  That  the  command 
of  the  entire  force  in  the  Punjaub 
should  be  assumed  by  General  Reed, 
in  close  communication  with  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  whose  head- 
quarters he  should  join  ;  2d,  That  a 
movable  column  of  thoroughly  re- 
liable troops  should  be  formed  at 
once  at  Jhelum  ;  3d,  That  the  fort 
of  Attock  should  be  secured ;  4th, 
That  a  levy  should  be  made  of  one 
hundred  Pathans,  under  Futteh 
Khan,  a  tried  soldier,  to  hold  the 
Attock  ferry ;  5th,  That  Brigadier 
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Chamberlain  should  be  sent  to  con- 
fer further  with  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner; 6th,  That  Lieut.-Colonel 
Nicholson  should  be  deputed  as 
political  officer  with  the  movable 
column.  These  proceedings  were 
at  once  reported  by  telegram  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner;  and,  in 
writing  more  full  details  Colonel 
Edwardes  suggested  the  speedy 
enlistment  of  troops  from  among 
the  frontier  tribes,  to  fill  the  gaps 
likely  to  be  created  by  the  defec- 
tion of  the  Hindustani  troops,  in- 
fantry as  well  as  cavalry. 

Never  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  public  man  to  hold  a  position 
requiring  more  delicate  handling 
and  more  quick  decision  than  that 
occupied  at  this  moment  by  Sir 
John  Lawrence.  Once  assured 
that  our  troops  were  on  the  road 
to  Delhi,  that  the  rulers  of  Jheend 
and  Puttialla  had  taken  up  arms  on 
our  behalf,  his  greatest  danger  lay 
at  Peshawur.  Fortunate  was  it 
for  the  empire  that  he  had  gone  to 
Rawul  Pindee,  within  easy  distance 
of  the  post  of  danger  and  difficulty, 
and  whence  he  could  learn  daily 
the  events  which  had  occurred  but 
a  few  hours  before.  Able  as  were 
his  lieutenants,  he  had  taken  a 
wider  view  than  any  one  of  them. 
He  had  arrived,  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  receipt  of  the  fatal  news 
from  Meerut,  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  entire  native  army  was  tainted. 
One  of  his  first  acts  had  been  to 
warn  the  Commander-in-Chief  re- 
garding the  troops  at  Umballa,  and 
to  recommend  their  immediate  dis- 
arming, as  otherwise  it  would  be 
equally  dangerous  to  take  them  to 
Umballa  or  to  leave  them  at  Delhi. 
The  conviction  which  prompted 
him  thus  to  tender  his  advice  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had  not 
reference  simply  to  regiments  sta- 
tioned at  Umballa.  It  might  be 
necessary,  he  felt,  to  carry  out  the 
process  of  disarming  in  all  the 
Hindustani  regiments.  It  was  clear 
to  him,  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  of  war  at  Peshawur,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  individual 


opinions  of  some  of  its  members, 
they  did  not  as  a  body  take  a  full 
view  of  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended. They  had  recommended, 
indeed,  the  formation  of  a  movable 
column  of  picked  troops,  but  they 
had  forgotten  apparently  that  Pesh- 
awur would  thereby  lie  exposed 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Hindustanis. 
Sir  John  Lawrence  at  once  per- 
ceived this  omission.  It  was  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  in  the  situation 
he  occupied,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion every  possible  eventuality,  and 
to  be  prepared  for  it.  No  one  was 
more  profoundly  convinced  than  he 
of  the  importance  of  holding  Pesh- 
awur. Great  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  assertion  that,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  he  expressed  an  opin- 
ion in  favour  of  the  retirement  of 
our  troops  behind  the  Indus.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  never  said  or 
wrote  anything  of  the  kind.  What 
he  did  write,  taking,  as  was  his 
custom,  a  wide  view  of  every  pos- 
sible contingency,  was  simply  this  : 
that  in  case  our  army  were  to  re- 
tire from  Delhi — a  contingency  al- 
ways possible,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  probable  and  certain,  if  it 
did  happen,  to  cause  a  general  up- 
rising of  the  Sikh  nation — it  would 
be  necessary  for  our  troops  to  cross 
the  Indus  and  concentrate  at  La- 
hore ;  that,  in  anticipation  of  such 
a  move  being  eventually  necessary, 
the  women  and  children  of  British 
regiments  should  be  at  once  sent 
across  that  river,  so  as  to  leave 
our  troops  free  for  whatever  action 
might  be  required.  These  expres- 
sions comprise  all  that  Sir  John 
ever  gave  utterance  to  regarding 
retirement  from  Peshawur;  and  we 
make  bold  to  assert,  that  whether 
we  regard  the  opinion  he  formed 
from  a  military  standpoint,  or  sub- 
mit it  to  the  test  of  pure  common- 
sense,  it  will  bear  the  ordeal.  He 
wished  to  place  it  in  the  power  of 
the  chief  military  authority  to  con- 
centrate the  greatest  number  of 
troops  on  the  decisive  point  of  the 
scene  of  action.  The  preliminary 
measure  was  simply  proposed  as 
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a  measure  of  precaution,  such  as 
would  enable  the  troops  at  Pesha- 
wur  to  act  promptly  and  on  the 
shortest  notice. 

But  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  Sir  John  had  no  thought 
of  authorising  a  retirement  from 
Peshawur.  On  the  contrary,  he 
deemed  it  so  absolutely  essential 
that  that  important  district  should 
continue  under  the  charge  of  a 
man  upon  whom  he  could  thor- 
oughly rely,  that  whilst  he  con- 
firmed all  the  other  proceedings  of 
the  council  of  war  —  whilst  he 
authorised  General  Reed  arid  Bri- 
gadier Chamberlain  to  come  to 
Rawul  Pindee,  and  even  tele- 
graphed the  same  evening  for  Col- 
onel Edwardes  to  join  him  there 
—  he  refused  his  consent  to  the 
clause  which  would  have  author- 
ised Nicholson  to  join  the  movable 
column  ;  he  refused  it,  because  he 
deemed  his  presence  then  at  Pesh- 
awur necessary  for  the  safety  and 
preservation  of  the  place.  More 
than  that,  before  Colonel  Edwardes 
left  Peshawur  for  Rawul  Pindee, 
he  received  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner's authority  to  raise  a  thou- 
sand horse  from  the  Khans  in  the 
Derajat  —  a  number  which,  two 
days  later,  he  doubled. 

The  first  act  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, after  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Edwardes  and  his  companions  at 
Rawul  Pindee  was  to  submit  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  by  telegraph 
the  names  of  three  officers  from 
whom  a  selection  might  be  made 
for  the  command  of  the  movable 
column.  The  names  sent  in  were 
Brigadier  Sydney  Cotton,  a  most 
valuable  officer,  but  whom  it  was 
difficult  to  spare  from  Peshawur  ; 
Brigadier  Chamberlain,  in  every 
respect  excellent,  and  whose  com- 
mand of  the  frontier  force  suggest- 
ed him  for  this  particular  service  ; 
and  Colonel  Nicholson,  untried  in 
command,  but  possessing  all  the 
qualities  of  a  leader  of  men.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  promptly  tele- 
graphed back  his  selection  of  Brig- 
adier Chamberlain,  and  conferred 


upon  him  for  the  purpose  the  rank 
of  Brigadier-General. 

Meanwhile  at  Peshawur  affairs 
were  approaching  a  crisis.  The 
news  of  the  events  of  Delhi  had 
begun  to  be  whispered  amongst  the 
natives,  and  had  even  reached  the 
ears  of  the  frontier  chiefs.  To 
these  it  had  already  appeared  that 
the  contest  would  assume  a  more 
than  doubtful  aspect,  even  at  Pesh- 
awur itself.  They  showed  this 
impression  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Colonel  Nicholson  ap- 
plied to  those  known  to  be  most 
friendly  to  aid  him  to  raise  the 
levies  authorised  by  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner ;  he  received,  however, 
but  scant  assistance.  Of  the  two 
thousand  men  authorised,  he  was 
unable  to  collect  one  hundred.  It 
was  clear  that  in  the  eyes  of  these 
men  the  position  occupied  by  the 
British  was  full  of  peril.  The  se- 
poys with  their  arms  appeared 
stronger  than  the  men  who  allowed 
them  to  retain  those  arms. 

Brigadier  Cotton  and  Colonel 
Nicholson  had,  up  to  this  moment, 
adopted  every  possible  defensive 
measure.  The  treasure  had  been 
removed  to  the  fort,  a  European 
garrison  placed  within  it,  the  Re- 
sidency rendered  capable  of  resist- 
ing an  attack.  But  in  times  such 
as  those  of  which  we  write,  purely 
defensive  measures  only  encourage 
an  enemy,  especially  if  that  enemy 
be  Asiatic.  The  events  at  Pesha- 
wur .formed  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  In  proportion  as  our  de- 
fensive arrangements  progressed, 
the  conduct  of  the  sepoys  became 
more  and  more  pronounced,  their 
disaffection  more  clear.  Treason- 
able communications  were  inter- 
cepted ;  and  when,  on  the  21st  May, 
Colonel  Edwardes  returned  to  Pesh- 
awur, he  found  the  state  of  affairs 
"  gloomy  to  a  degree/' 

Gloomy  enough  were  they,  in- 
deed. The  movable  column,  com- 
posed of  the  27th  Foot,  the  Guide 
Corps,  and  some  regiments  of  Sikhs, 
hereafter  to  be  noticed,  had  already 
marched,  and  the  European  force 
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at  Peshawur  and  its  vicinity  had 
thus,  and  by  other  minor  move- 
ments, been  reduced  to  little  over 
2000  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  in  the  station  five  regi- 
ments of  native  infantry,  one  of 
light  cavalry,  and  two  of  irregular 
cavalry,  composed  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  Hindustanis.  Of 
these  it  was  known  that  four  regi- 
ments, three  of  infantry  and  one  of 
cavalry,  were  deeply  tainted  with 
disaffection.  There  was  another 
mutinous  regiment,  the  most  mu- 
tinous of  all,  at  the  three  frontier 
outposts  ;  and  another,  quite  un- 
reliable, at  Murdan.  Everything 
showed  that  an  outbreak  was  im- 
pending. But  even  were  it  not 
immediately  to  break  out,  the  fact 
of  having  upon  our  frontier  a  mu- 
tinous army  of  our  own  soldiers, 
threatening  ourselves,  was  posi- 
tively to  invite  attack  from  the 
wild  borderers  beyond  it,  convinced 
that  our  hour  was  at  hand. 

There  was,  however,  a  material 
difference  between  the  situation  of 
Peshawur  and  that  of  other  stations 
where  sepoys  had  been  disarmed, 
which  lent  quite  another  aspect  to 
the  act  of  disarming  there.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  other  stations  the 
population  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  our  rule  ;  it  had  become 
unwarlike  and  mercantile  ;  the  in- 
terests of  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers were  identified  with,  and  were 
dependent  on,  our  own.  Except 
in  the  rare  cases  of  a  newly-acquired 
country  like  Oudh,  or  the  vicinity 
of  a  disappointed  and  wealthy  in- 
triguer as  at  Cawnpore,  it  required 
only  the  presence  of  a  small  body 
of  European  troops  to  disarm  the 
sepoys,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
free  from  the  immediate  fear  of 
any  overt  act  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  But  it  was  far 
otherwise  at  Peshawur.  There  we 
were  in  the  presence,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  of  an  enemy  with 
whom  we  had  been  for  seven  years 
in  continual  warfare ;  whose  de- 
predations had  been  suppressed  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  efforts  of  the 


very  sepoys  now  rising  against  us, 
arid  who  had  it  in  their  power  now, 
by  accepting  the  friendship  offered 
by  those  sepoys,  to  cause  us  incal- 
culable injury,  to  harass  the  move- 
ment of  our  columns,  to  render  the 
defence  of  the  frontier  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty,  the  despatch  of 
troops  to  Delhi  impossible.  This 
was  the  consideration,  doubtless, 
which  inspired  the  local  command- 
ers at  Peshawur  with  an  unwilling- 
ness, at  the  outset,  to  break  with 
the  sepoys ;  this  the  reason  which 
weighed  mainly  with  Sir  J.  Law- 
rence, when,  in  his  wise  forethought 
for  the  future,  he  conned  over  the 
line  of  conduct  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  adopt  in  the  double 
event  of  a  repulse  from  Delhi  and 
a  rising  on  the  frontier,  and  which 
finally  determined  him  to  authorise 
that  policy  of  boldness,  which,  in 
all  difficult  circumstances,  is  the 
safest  and  the  best. 

Colonel  Edwardes  returned  to 
Peshawur  on  the  21st  May,  armed 
with  full  authority  from  the  Chief 
Commissioner  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  directing  the  dis- 
arming of  the  native  troops.  It 
was  indeed  time  for  vigorous  mea- 
sures, for  the  aspect  of  the  inde- 
pendent borderers  betokened  rather 
an  impression  on  their  part  that 
it  was  soon  to  be  all  over  with 
us,  and  there  was  little  doubt  but 
that  even  the  semblance  of  a  tem- 
porary triumph  on  the  part  of  the 
sepoys  would  enlist  them  amongst 
our  enemies.  That  very  same  day 
Colonel  Edwardes  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  revolt  of  the  55th 
N.I.  The  news  of  this  would, 
he  felt  sure,  be  speedily  convey- 
ed to  the  sepoys  at  Peshawur, 
and  would  probably  invite  them 
to  immediate  action.  This  de- 
cided him.  He  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  to  act,  and  to  act  on  the 
moment — to  use  the  powers  in- 
trusted to  him,  and,  breaking  final- 
ly with  the  sepoys,  to  make  a  bold 
appeal  to  the  martial  instincts  of 
the  border-population.  He  there- 
fore proposed  to  Brigadier  Cotton 
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that  three  regiments  of  sepoys  and 
one  of  regular  cavalry  should  be 
paraded  and  disarmed  at  daylight 
the  following  morning,  leaving  the 
least  doubted  regiment  of  sepoys, 
and  the  two  corps  of  irregular 
cavalry,  not  entirely  tainted,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  station. 
Brigadier  Cotton  entered  cordially- 
into  the  arrangement.  The  troops 
were  paraded  the  next  morning,  and 
manoeuvred  so  as  to  bring  them 
under  the  guns  of  the  artillery  in 
front,  and  the  musketry -range  of 
the  European  infantry  on  either 
flank,  whilst  border-levies,  arrived 
from  Kohat,  moved  on  their  rear. 
They  were  then  ordered  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  They  obeyed 
without  the  smallest  hesitation. 

Thus  passed  from  Peshawur, 
from  India,  its  greatest  danger. 
The  demeanour  of  the  border-chiefs 
on  the  occasion  afforded  the  strong- 
est proof  of  the  success  of  the  pol- 
icy adopted,  of  the  danger  which 
most  certainly  would  have  resulted 
had  the  sepoys  resisted  the  order. 
Some  of  these  chiefs  were  in  Pesh- 
awur at  the  time.  They  accom- 
panied the  Commissioner  as  he 
proceeded  to  the  parade-ground  ; 
but  their  hearts  were  not  with 
him.  They  had  before  refused 
their  levies,  and  now  they  came 
"  to  see  which  way  the  tide  would 
turn." ''  But  no  sooner  had  the 
disarming  been  successfully  ac- 
complished than  these  very  men 
became  the  loudest  in  their  con- 
gratulations ;  their  numbers  on  the 
parade-ground  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly. They  were  convinced  that 
the  victory  was  not  to  be  to  the 
sepoys  ;  they  resolved  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  English.  Thence- 
forth recruits  flocked  in  from  be- 
yond the  border.  By  one  bold  act 
we  discarded  our  sepoys,  to  find,  from 
amongst  the  ranks  of  former  ene- 
mies, soldiers  better,  braver,  more 
trustworthy,  the  representatives  of 
a  manlier  type  of  the  human  race. 

Brigadier  Cotton  followed  up  his 


successful  disarming  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  native  garrison  of 
Peshawur  by  sending  a  force  to 
subdue  the  revolted  55th  N.I. 
at  Murdan  —  a  service,  thanks  to 
the  daring  of  Colonel  Nicholson, 
who  was  present  as  political 
officer,  successfully  accomplished. 
A  few  days  later  the  three  detach- 
ments of  the  mutinous  64th  N.I. 
were  disarmed  at  the  outposts. 
Other  happily -conceived  measures 
completed  the  arrangements  for 
securing  the  frontier.  Thus  the 
armed  inhabitants  were  formed 
into  a  militia,  and  gained  to  our 
cause  by  good  pay ;  the  property 
of  deserted  sepoys  was  allowed 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  captors  ; 
and  the  best  feeling  was  cultivated 
with  the  heads  of  the  tribes  sup- 
posed to  be  at  variance  with  us. 
A  sort  of  enmity  was  thus  estab- 
lished between  the  sepoys  and  the 
borderers ;  whilst  such  was  the  effect 
of  the  revival  of  our  prestige,  that 
one  morning  three  hundred  offend- 
ers of  the  Mullikdeen  tribe,  which 
had  been  in  disgrace  and  under 
blockade,  marched  from  their  hills 
into  cantonments,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  saying  they  had  come  to 
fight  for  us  and  to  be  forgiven. 
Colonel  Edwardes  at  once  accepted 
their  services,  and  they  became  the 
nucleus  of  one  of  the  new  Punjaub 
regiments.  This  movement  was 
independent  of,  and  additional  to, 
the  successful  efforts  at  recruiting 
made  all  along  the  border. 

To  Sir  John  Lawrence  this  mak- 
ing fast  the  main  door  of  his  pro- 
vince, to  a  great  degree  by  the  aid 
of  Punjaubees,  was  a  matter  of 
very  great  satisfaction.  It  was  not 
only  that  the  safety  of  the  frontier 
was  secured,  but  that  the  troops 
raised  in  the  Punjaub  might  be 
depended  upon.  One  part  of  India, 
and  that  the  part  possessing  a 
population  the  most  warlike  and 
the  most  inured  to  arms, — the  part, 
too,  in  which  he  exercised  para- 
mount authority  —  was  with  us. 


•*  Colonel  Edwardes's  Report. 
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This  was  now  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  sepoys  of  the  regular  army, 
powerful  as  they  were  in  numbers, 
and  still  ripe  for  mischief,  had  lost 
much  of  their  prestige ;  the  few 
Hindustanis  in  the  regiments  of 
the  Punjaub  Irregular  Force  could 
be  weeded  out  without  difficulty  ; 
whilst  in  the  loyalty  and  goodwill 
of  the  population  Sir  John  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  raising  such  a 
force  as  would  enable  him  to  spare 
a  proportion  of  his  European  garri- 
son to  aid  in  striking  at  the  heart 
of  the  rebellion  still  vaunting  itself 
in  Delhi.  He  had  never,  from  the 
first  moment,  lost  sight  of  this 
great  object.  The  Guide  Corps, 
cavalry  and  infantry,  had  been 
despatched,  on  the  first  note  of 
alarm,  by  forced  marches  to  Delhi, 
and  had  accomplished  the  five 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  that 
intervened  in  twenty-one  days.  No 
sooner  had  the  safety  of  the  fron- 
tier been  assured,  and  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Punjaubees  as- 
certained, than  other  similar  move- 
ments were  directed.  Sir  J.  Law- 
rence sent  the  4th  Sikhs  from 
Hazara,  the  1st  Punjaub  Infantry 
from  Bunnoo,  the  1st  Punjaub 
Cavalry  and  two  squadrons  of  the 
2d  and  5th.  All  these  arrived  at 
Delhi  before  the  end  of  July.  At 
the  outset  of  the  campaign,  the 
European  troops  stationed  at  Um- 
balla  and  in  the  Himalayas,  and 
who  constituted  nearly  one-third 
of  the  entire  European  force  which 
we  have  spoken  of  as  garrisoning 
the  Punjaub,  had  been  sent  to 
Delhi.  These  were  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  a  wing  of  the  8th  Foot 
from  Jullundhur,  and  a  wing  of 
the  61st  from  Ferozepore.  The 
force  that  remained  did  not  exceed 
7000  men,  and  to  these  were 
intrusted  the  forts  of  Lahore,  Gov- 
indgurh,  and  Attock,  the  two  ar- 
senals of  Ferozepore  and  Phillore, 
the  Peshawur  valley,  and  such  im- 
portant positions  as  Sealkote,  Ra- 
wul  Pindee,  and  other  stations.  In 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  the 
Punjaub,  with  very  many  native 


regiments  not  yet  disarmed,  and 
others,  though  disarmed,  requiring 
to  be  watched,  it  was  impossible, 
at  the  moment,  to  weaken  still  fur- 
ther the  European  force  in  the 
province.  Until,  therefore,  the 
movable  column  should  have  done 
its  work,  the  Chief  Commissioner 
was  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
other  measures  in  order  to  assist 
our  army  before  Delhi.  These 
showed  alike  the  magic  of  the 
influence  he  had  acquired  over  the 
native  princes,  and  his  power  of 
moving  the  population.  The  first 
was  evidenced  not  less  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  chiefs  of 
Puttialla,  Jheend,  and  Nubha  had 
come  forward  to  aid  us,  than  by 
the  conduct  of  the  ruler  of  Cash- 
mere, Goolab  Singh,  and  of  his 
son,  Eumbheer  Singh.  Goolab 
had  agreed,  on  the  requisition  of 
Sir  John,  to  furnish  us  with  an 
auxiliary  force  of  2000  men.  He 
died,  however,  before  those  troops 
had  set  out.  But  his  succes- 
sor, Rumbheer,  at  once  express- 
ed his  willingness  to  adhere  to 
the  arrangement.  The  contingent, 
therefore,  numbering  2200  men, 
afterwards  reinforced  to  3000,  left 
Cashmere  in  July,  Captain  Richard 
Lawrence  accompanying  it  as  po- 
litical agent,  and  arrived  in  time 
to  render  good  service  at  Delhi. 
But  we  derived  from  this  aid  even 
more  political  advantage  than  ma- 
terial strength ;  for  it  demonstrated 
very  clearly  that  the  Maharajah  of 
Cashmere,  who  bore  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Punjaub  relations  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  the  rulers  of 
Puttialla  and  Jheend  bore  on  the 
south-east,  was  decisively  on  our 
side. 

Even  greater  advantages  in  a 
political  point  of  view  were  reaped 
from  the  friendship  which  had  been 
cemented  by  the  Lahore  Govern- 
ment with  the  ruler  of  Cabul.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  two  bro- 
thers Lumsden  and  Dr  Bellew  had 
been  sent  to  Candahar  in  the  char- 
acter of  envoys.  Scarcely  had  they 
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arrived  there  when  the  mutiny 
broke  out.  At  once  the  war-party 
in  Cabul  urged  the  Amir,  Dost 
Mahomed,  to  action,  pointing  out 
to  him  the  facility  with  which 
Peshawur  could  be  recovered.  At 
this  crisis  Colonel  Edwardes  re- 
opened negotiations  with  Cabul. 
These  renewed  in  the  mind  of  the 
Amir  the  impression  as  to  the  non- 
aggressive  character  of  our  policy 
which  the  interview  held  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  with  Sir  J. 
Lawrence  at  Peshawur  had  then 
stamped  upon  it.  He  rejected, 
then,  the  advice  of  his  fanatic 
councillors,  and  sent  letters  "  ex- 
pressing, with  striking  Oriental 
phrase,  his  sympathy  with  our  dis- 
asters and  his  fidelity  to  our  cause." 
The  moral  effect  of  this  loyal  con- 
duct was  very  great  all  along  the 
border.  It  was  the  more  strik- 
ing, as  we  had  in  former  years 
grievously  sinned  against  this  man, 
sending  an  expedition  to  drive  him 
from  his  throne,  and  shutting  him 
up  for  some  years  as  a  prisoner  in 
Loodhiana.  But  he  had  been  much 
struck  with  the  simple  straight- 
forwardness which  characterised 
the  Punjaub  policy;  he  saw,  too, 
that  we  were  in  earnest ;  he  knew 
pur  resources ;  and  he  probably 
judged  that  a  collision  with  us, 
even  when  we  were  embarrassed 
with  our  sepoys,  would  scarcely 
procure  for  him  any  material  ad- 
vantage. 

In  addition  to  the  contingent 
furnished  by  the  Maharajah  of 
Cashmere,  and  to  the  troops  al- 
ready mentioned,  Sir  J.  Lawrence 
hastened  to  despatch  to  Delhi  new 
levies  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
raised.  Thus,  learning  that  artil- 
lerymen were  greatly  wanted  in 
the  besieging  camp,  he  sought  out 
all  the  old  Sikh  gunners  who  had 
fought  against  us  in  1858-59,  and 
sent  off  300  of  them  at  once.  To 
the  same  destination  he  despatch- 
ed 1200  Mugbee  Sikhs  to  serve 
as  pioneers.  These  men  were 
at  the  time  working  as  labourers 
on  the  Baree  Doab  canal.  They 
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were,  in  the  main,  the  pioneer  force 
which  was  so  useful  after  our  troops 
penetrated  into  Delhi.  We  may 
add  that  the  corps  formed  of  these 
men  rendered  subsequently  efficient 
service  in  China,  and  has  recently 
covered  itself  with  glory  in  Abys- 
sinia. One  of  his  lieutenants,  Mr 
Montgomery,  likewise  raised  and 
sent  off  a  body  of  cavalry  which 
served  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
Hodson's  Horse.  One  siege-train 
had  been  despatched  in  May  from 
Lahore.  Sir  John  sent  off  another 
of  first-class  calibre  from' the  arsenal 
of  Ferozepore,  in  the  month  of  July, 
under  the  escort  of  a  Belooch  bat- 
talion furnished  by  Mr  (now  Sir 
Bartle)  Frere,  then  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Sinde.  An  irregular  force, 
under  General  Van  Cortlandt,  of 
a  thousand  men  was  sent  to  recon- 
quer and  occupy  the  Delhi  districts 
to  the  rear  of  the  besieging  army. 
A  newly-raised  corps  of  Punjaubees 
was  likewise  sent  to  Meerut  to  en- 
able the  authorities  at  that  station 
to  despatch  part  of  the  European 
regiment  at  that  station  to  Delhi. 
Thus,  even  in  those  early  days,  the 
Punjaub  had  contributed  to  make 
available  for  the  siege  of  Delhi  five 
battalions  of  European  infantry, 
one  regiment  of  cavalry,  a  large 
body  of  artillery,  seven  battalions 
of  Punjaub  infantry,  three  regi- 
ments of  Punjaub  cavalry,  a  corps 
of  pioneers,  a  contingent  of  Sikh 
artillerymen,  two  siege-trains,  and 
auxiliary  corps  from  Puttialla, 
Jheend,  Nabha,  Cashmere,  and 
minor  rajahs,  amounting  to  8000 
men. 

To  enable  him  to  contribute  thus 
largely  to  the  force  before  Delhi, 
Sir  J.  Lawrence  had  proceeded 
rapidly,  after  the  safety  of  the 
frontier  had  been  assured,  in  rais- 
ing new  Punjaubee  levies  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  Hindustanis  who  had 
been  disarmed.  On  the  13th  May, 
four  native  regiments  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  arms  at  Lahore ;  on 
the  14th,  two  at  Ferozepore,  one  of 
which,  however,  mutinied  and  fled 
to  Delhi ;  on  the  22d,  four  at  Pesha- 
88 
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wur ;  on  the  23d,  one  regiment  had 
been  destroyed  in  its  mutinous 
flight  from  Murdan ;  on  the  26th, 
one  was  disarmed  at  Voroshera ; 
on  the  10th  June — thanks  to  the 
vigour,  energy,  and  self-reliance  of 
one  man,  Major  (now  Major-Gene- 
ral)  Crawfurd  Chamberlain,  then 
commanding  the  1st  Irregular  Ca- 
valry— two  Hindustani  regiments 
had  been  disarmed ;  and  on  the 
15th,  the  last  remaining  corps  at 
Umballa  submitted  to  the  same 
fate.  The  account  of  these  disarm- 
ings,  combined  with  the  proneness 
of  the  officers  of  the  native  army  to 
believe  in  the  loyalty  of  their  own 
men  so  far  as  to  permit  them  to 
retain  their  arms,  provoked  out- 
breaks at  other  stations.  Thus,  on 
the  7th  and  8th  June,  four  regi- 
ments mutinied  in  the  Jullundhur 
Doab,  and  fled  to  Delhi ;  on  the 
7th  July,  the  14th  N.I.  broke  out 
at  Ghelum,  only,  however,  to  be 
crushed  by  the  European  force 
which  the  Chief  Commissioner  had 
sent  down  from  Rawul  Pindee  to 
disarm  them ;  on  the  9th,  a  wing 
of  the  9th  Cavalry  and  the  46th 
N.I.  mutinied  at  Sealkote,  and  com- 
mitted some  murders.  They  were, 
however,  nearly  all  destroyed  by 
Nicholson,  who,  to  intercept  them, 
made  the  famous  flank-march  from 
Umritsur  to  the  Trimmoo  Ghat — 
upwards  of  forty  miles — with  H.  M.  's 
52d  Foot,  and  a  battery  of  artillery 
under  Major  (now  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral) Bouchier.  The  same  fate  met 
the  disarmed  26th  N.I.,  who  mur- 
dered their  commanding-officer  on 
the  30th  July,  and  attempted  to 
escape  to  Delhi.  On  the  19th 
August,  the  10th  Light  Cavalry 
went  off  from  Ferozepore  to  Delhi ; 
and  on  the  28th,  the  51st  N.I., 
though  deprived  of  their  arms, 
mutinied  at  Peshawur,  but  met 
with  condign  punishment.  The 
other  regiments  were  all  disarmed 
by  the  movable  column  on  the 
following  dates  :  on  the  25th  June, 
two  in  the  Jullundhur  Doab ;  on 
the  7th  July,  one  and  part  of  an- 
other at  Rawul  Pindee ;  on  the  8th 


July,  one  at  Umritsur ;  on  the  12th, 
one  at  Hooshyaspore  ;  on  the  14th, 
one  in  the  Derajat ;  on  the  15th, 
one  at  Umballa.  Of  the  36,000 
Hindustani  troops  who  were  in  the 
Punjaub  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  just  one-half  had  broken  out 
into  open  mutiny ;  of  these  a  con- 
siderable number  had  been  de- 
stroyed, but  some  had  escaped  to 
Delhi.  Of  the  remaining  moiety, 
13,000  had  been  disarmed  without 
resistance,  and  5000  had  remained 
firm  in  their  allegiance.  The  13,000 
disarmed  men  constituted  an  en- 
cumbrance, over  which,  as  had  been 
shown  by  the  examples  of  the  26th 
and  51st  N.I.,  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  guard.  For  this  purpose  the 
presence  of  other  troops  was  neces- 
sary. It  is  not  too  much,  then, 
to  assert,  that  although  5000  out 
of  the  original  36,000  remained 
faithful,  the  effect  of  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  others  was  to  diminish 
the  power  of  the  Punjaub  garrison 
for  active  service  to  at  least  the 
extent  of  the  full  number  of  its 
native  troops. 

To  supply  the  gap  thus  created, 
the  Chief  Commissioner's  energies 
were  directed  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  crisis.  For  although  the 
actual  disarming  and  mutinies  took 
place  at  intervals  between  the  13th 
May  and  the  15th  August,  Sir  John 
Lawrence  had,  from  the  first,  ceased 
to  place  the  smallest  reliance  upon 
any  of  the  Hindustanis,  and  had 
contemplated  the  necessity  of  re- 
placing them  by  men  raised  in  his 
own  province.  We  propose  now  to 
relate  the  measures  to  which  he  had 
recourse  for  this  purpose. 

It  had  become  clear  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  about  the  17th  May, 
that  the  native  troops  in  the  Pun- 
jaub might  be  depended  upon.  He 
had  then  under  his  orders,  serving  as 
infantry  or  as  organised  military 
police,  eighteen  battalions  of  Pun- 
jaubees.  He  at  once  directed  the 
raising  of  four  additional  compan- 
ies to  each  battalion,  intending  that 
these  additional  troops  should  form 
the  nuclei  of  new  regiments.  At 
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the  same  time  lie  called  in  all  the 
men  on  furlough,  and  directed  that 
all  the  Sikhs  who  had  been  enlist- 
ed into  the  Hindustani  regiments 
should  be  excepted  from  those  regi- 
ments and  formed  into  a  separate 
battalion.  The  enrolments  for  the 
four  additional  companies  progress- 
ed very  rapidly  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
they  been  completed,  than  the  same 
number  of  companies  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  original  battalion 
and  constituted  a  separate  corps, 
its  numbers  being  raised  as  quickly 
as  possible  up  to  960  men.  In  this 
manner  eighteen  new  battalions  of 
infantry  were  speedily  raised.  Of 
these,  eight  were  completed  in  June, 
seven  in  August,  two  in  September, 
and  one  subsequently.  An  addi- 
tional Goorkha  regiment  was  raised 
in  May  1858.  Additions  were  made 
in  June  1857  to  the  Guide  Corps  of 
200  men.  and  to  the  police  of  5592. 
Besides  these,  there  were  raised, 
mostly  in  June,  July,  and  August 
1857,  levies  of  9700  horse  and  9600 
infantry.  No  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  raising  these  levies.  All 
classes,  except  the  Sikhs  from  the 
Manjha — the  portion  of  the  Pun- 
jaub  of  which  Lahore  and  Umritsur 
are  the  great  cities — and  who  hesi- 
tated till  after  the  fall  of  Delhi, 
flocked  to  our  standards.  There 
was  a  want  rather  of  horses  than 
of  horsemen,  whilst  the  men  who 
came  for  that  service  were  unsur- 
passed in  all  the  qualities  of  light 
cavalry  soldiers. 

It  has  been  officially  computed 
that  the  total  number  of  Punjaubees 
actually  raised  by  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner for  service  during  the 
mutiny  amounted  to  47,351.*  Of 
these,  34,000  were  raised  in  1857. 
These  were  used  to  replace  the 
36,000  men  of  the  old  army,  all 
but  5000  of  whom  had  failed  us. 
There  remained  yet  13,000  of  the 


old  force  to  be  watched — a  neces- 
sity which  hampered  considerably 
the  movements  of  our  Europeans. 
Many  of  the  new  troops  were  at 
first  retained  in  the  Punjaub.  By 
doing  this,  the  Chief  Commissioner 
was  enabled  to  reinforce  the  army 
before  Delhi  with  old  and  well- 
seasoned  soldiers. 

But  whilst  thus  engaged  in  tak- 
ing effectual  measures  to  raise  such 
a  force  as  would  supply  the  void 
made  by  the  defection  of  our  native 
army,  Sir  J.  Lawrence  was  not  the 
less  intent  upon  carrying  out  those 
other  important  measures  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  country.  Pro- 
minent amongst  these  were  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  organi- 
sation and  progress  of  the  movable 
column.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
this  column  was  originally  organised 
at  Peshawur  on  the  13th  May,  and 
that,  a  few  days  later,  Brigadier 
Chamberlain  had  been  appointed 
to  command  it.  It  was  originally 
to  have  consisted  of  H.M.'s  27th 
Regiment  from  Nowshera,  the  24th 
Foot  from  Rawul  Pindee,  a  propor- 
tion of  European  artillery,  the  Guide 
Corps,  the  4th  Sikh  Regiment,  the 
Kumaon  battalion  composed  of 
Goorkhas,  the  1st  Punjaub  Infan- 
try from  Bunnoo,  the  2d  from  De- 
bra  Ghazee  Khan,  and  the  5th,  also 
from  Bunnoo.  The  cavalry  were 
to  be  formed  of  the  16th  Irregulars 
from  Rawul  Pindee,  a  wing  of  the 
2d  Punjaub  Cavalry  from  Kohat, 
and  the  Mooltan  Horse  from  Debra 
Ishmael  Khan.  The  various  mem- 
bers of  this  force  had  not,  however, 
assembled  at  Wuzeerabad  before  it 
was  weakened  by  the  recall  of  the 
27th  Foot  to  Peshawur,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs  in  that  station  subsequently 
to  the  17th  May;  and  by  the  de- 
spatch to  Delhi  of  the  Guide  Corps, 
the  Kumaon  battalion,  and  the  4th 


*  These  numbers  are  the  result  of  a  most  carefully  made  return.  But  besides 
these,  if  we  calculate  the  native  contingents,  amounting  to  about  8000  men,  tlie 
Punjaubees  who  had  belonged  to  Hindustani  regiments,  and  who  remained  faith- 
ful, and  the  recruits  who  nocked  to  other  corps  in  Hindustan,  the  total  number 
supplied  by  the  Punjaub  could  not  have  been  short  of  80,000  men. 
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Sikhs.  To  supply  the  vacancies 
thus  caused,  so  as  to  fit  the  col- 
umn for  active  operations,  General 
Chamberlain  arranged  with  the 
Chief  Commissioner  that  it  should 
be  augmented  by  the  troops  from 
Sealkote,  consisting  of  H.M.'s  52d 
Foot,  the  European  artillery,  the 
35th  N.I.,  a  wing  of  the  17th  Irregu- 
lars, and  awing  of  the  9th  Cavalry. 
Thus  strengthened,  the  column 
marched  into  Lahore  on  the  3d 
June.  Here  it  disarmed  the  mu- 
tinous 8th  Cavalry,  and,  after  halt- 
ing for  a  week,  resumed  its  march, 
vid  Umritsur,  for  Jullundhur,  where 
the  weakness  of  the  brigadier  of 
that  district  in  declining  to  disarm 
the  troops  had  caused  much  anxiety 
to  the  authorities.  The  column 
reached  Umritsur  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th,  in  time,  indeed,  to 
secure  that  important  city  against 
the  machinations  of  the  Jullundhur 
mutineers,  but  not  in  time  to  aid 
in  the  repression  of  a  revolt,  en- 
couraged to  break  out  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  military  authorities,  and 
not  pursued  after  it  had  broken  out. 
Thence  it  marched  quickly  in  the 
direction  of  Jullundhur.  But  be- 
fore it  reached  that  place  an  im- 
portant change  had  taken  place  in 
its  command.  Colonel  Chester, 
Adjutant-General  of  the  army,  had 
been  killed  in  the  action  of  Budlee- 
ka-Serai,  before  Delhi,  on  the  8th 
June.  General  Chamberlain  was 
at  once  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
The  question  then  arose,  who  was 
to  succeed  General  Chamberlain  ? 
It  was  a  question  of  great  moment, 
pregnant  with  vast  consequences, 
and  its  solution  lay  with  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Punjaub.  Sir 
John  had  then  but  recently  returned 
to  Lahore.  Positive  authority  to 
appoint  any  one  in  particular  in- 
deed he  had  not.  But  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  was  dead.  His 
acting  successor  was  at  Bombay. 
The  acting  Commander  of  the  for- 
ces had  just  reached  Calcutta,  with 
which  city  all  communication  was 
cut  off :  there  was  actually  no  au- 
thority on  the  spot  superior  to  his 


own.  A  weak  governor  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  overborne 
by  the  military  authorities.  There 
were,  possibly,  not  wanting  men 
who  counselled  General  Gowan, 
become  by  General  Reed's  depart- 
ure for  Delhi  the  senior  officer  in 
the  Punjaub,  to  declare  the  province 
to  be  under  military  law.  But  if 
that  were  the  case,  General  Gowan 
had  too  great  a  regard  for  duty, 
too  entire  a  confidence  in  the  great 
civilian  under  whom  he  was  serv- 
ing, to  listen  to  any  such  advice. 
The  Chief  Commissioner  had  im- 
pressed his  spirit  upon  all  with 
whom  he  had  come  into  contact,  and 
it  was  to  his  large  experience  and 
tried  strength  of  character  that  the 
authorities,  military  as  well  as  civil, 
turned  to  guide  them  into  smoother 
waters. 

Sir  John  Lawrence,  then,  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  Cal- 
cutta, felt  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  save  the  Punjaub  at  all  hazards 
— to  act  as  if  he  were  dictator.  He 
was  the  more  strengthened  to  fol- 
low this  course  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  full  authority  for  what- 
ever he  might  do.  The  last  tele- 
gram received  from  Calcutta  before 
communication  had  ceased  alto- 
gether, had  conveyed  to  him  the 
promise  of  Lord  Canning's  support 
in  every  measure  he  might  think 
necessary  for  safety. 

Thus  virtually  dictator,  and  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  appoint  to  the 
command  of  the  movable  column 
the  officer  whom  he  might  consider 
the  very  best  qualified  in  such  an 
emergency,  Sir  John  Lawrence  was 
true  to  his  own  convictions  and  to 
his  strong  sense  of  duty.  He  took 
John  Nicholson,  a  regimental  cap- 
tain, though  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  army,  and  made  him  briga- 
dier-general. It  was  a  bold,  an 
unprecedented  act — an  act  which 
he  well  knew  would  cause  much 
jealousy  and  ill  feeling.  The  offi- 
cers senior  to  Nicholson,  one  of 
whom  at  least  was  most  capable, 
could  not  but  feel  aggrieved  at  being 
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thus  superseded  by  an  officer  for 
many  years  in  civil  employ.  But 
Sir  John  believed  he  had  but  one 
duty — to  appoint  the  best  man.  He 
believed  Nicholson  to  be  the  best 
man :  it  would  have  been  contrary 
to  his  nature  to  appoint  any  one 
else.  Though  Nicholson  was  but 
little  heard  of  as  a  military  combat- 
ant in  actual  warfare,  he  had  as- 
sisted in  many  campaigns,  and  he 
was  known  to  Sir  John  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  men,  and  to  be 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  gaining 
over  them  a  rare  mastery.  He  was 
known  to  possess,  too,  a  character 
resolute  to  inflexibility — a  genius 
as  competent  to  devise  as  quick  to 
execute.  The  result  fully  justified 
the  selection.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months  Nicholson  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  military  leader  far 
more  real,  well-founded,  and  endur- 
ing than  the  reputation  of  any  other 
soldier  engaged  in  the  suppression 
of  the  mutiny.  But  for  this  man 
Delhi  would  not  have  fallen ;  and 
yet — noble  example  of  our  bureau- 
cratic system ! — Delhi  scarcely  had 
fallen  when  there  came  from  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  an  order  to  revoke 
his  appointment.  The  act,  how- 
ever, was  Sir  John  Lawrence's  own. 
He  it  was  who  took  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  an  act  which 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  taking  of 
the  rebellious  city.  With  this  point, 
however,  is  connected  another  ques- 
tion, the  dealing  with  which  en- 
tailed even  greater  responsibility 
upon  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and 
called  for  the  highest  exercise  on 
his  part  of  the  virtues  of  self-denial 
and  self-reliance. 

By  the  third  week  of  July  the 
effective  European  force  in  the 
Punjaub,  including  the  troops  with 
the  movable  column,  the  sick,  and 
the  convalescent,  had  fallen  to  about 
5200  men.  Of  these,  perhaps  1500 
were  sick  and  convalescent.'"  Of 
the  fifteen  new  Punjaub  regiments, 
five  had  been  completely  disciplin- 
ed, and  during  the  month  eight 


more  were  reported  ready  for  ser- 
vice. But  there  still  remained 
13,000  unarmed  sepoys  to  be 
watched,  and,  in  addition,  5000  still 
armed,  and  believed  to  be  faithful, 
but  whose  loyalty  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  be  proof  against  any 
reverse  to  our  arms.  The  movable 
column  under  Nicholson  had  mean- 
while done  good  work  in  disarming 
regiments  at  Jullundhur  and  among 
its  own  body,  and  had  cut  up  the 
Sealkote  mutineers  at  Trimmoo 
Ghat.  The  work  of  disarming  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  province  had 
been  completed.  The  movable 
column  was  therefore  so  far  free  in 
that  it  had  no  overt  enemies  to 
combat.  It  was  still  necessary, 
however,  to  overawe  malcontents, 
and  to  present  visibly  to  the  eyes 
of  the  population  that  the  Chief 
Commissioner  still  possessed  a  force 
ready  instantly  to  override  any 
opposition  that  might  threaten. 

This  was  the  more  necessary,  be- 
cause, in  the  latter  part  of  July,  the 
long  delay  of  our  army  before 
Delhi  had  not  been  without  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
Punjaub.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  unwillingness  evinced  by  the 
Manjha  population  to  enlist  in  our 
service.  This  unwillingness  had 
existed  from  the  first ;  but  the  feel- 
ing which  caused  it  —  the  doubt 
in  our  ultimate  success — was  now 
spreading.  In  the  East,  during  a 
time  of  danger  and  excitement,  it  is 
impossible  to  stand  still.  If  a  man 
or  a  nation  does  not  advance,  he 
falls  back.  In  August,  the  author- 
ities in  the  Punjaub  were  in  the 
position  in  which  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  choice  between  the  two 
courses.  Untoward  rumours  had 
arrived  from  the  direction  of  the 
Jumna  Doab  and  from  Bengal  ; 
our  army  lay  stationary  before 
Delhi;  in  the  Punjaub  we  were 
holding  our  own  indeed,  but  in  a 
great  measure  by  means  of  Pun- 
jaubees.  The  idea,  then,  had  begun 
to  steal  over  the  minds  of  a  great 


Half  of  the  English  troops  at  Peshawur  were  sick. 
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portion  of  the  population,  that  our 
success  at  Delhi  was  not,  after  all, 
so  certain,  and  that,  if  we  were  not 
successful  there,  they  would  find 
themselves  in  alliance  with  the  los- 
ing side. 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling 
arising  in  the  Punjaub,  and  known 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  be 
arising,  when  he  received  a  com- 
munication from  General  Wilson, 
commanding  our  forces  before  Del- 
hi, announcing  that  unless  he  were 
largely  reinforced  from  the  Pun- 
jaub he  would  not  be  able  to  hold 
his  position,  much  less  to  assault 
the  city.  In  the  face  of  the  con- 
tinual reinforcements  received  by 
the  rebels  from  Bareilly,  Numuch, 
Jhansie,  and  Mhow,  the  troops 
hitherto  sent  by  Sir  J.  Lawrence 
had  done  no  more  than  enable 
the  besieging  General  to  maintain 
his  position.  He  no  longer  en- 
tertained hopes  of  any  help  from 
below.  From  the  Punjaub,  and 
thence  alone,  could  he  look  for  as- 
sistance ;  if  that  were  not  forth- 
coming he  must  abandon  the  siege. 
That,  at  least,  was  the  programme 
he  laid  before  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  effective  force  of  Europeans 
at  Sir  John  Lawrence's  disposal, 
deducting  the  sick  and  convales- 
cent, had,  as  we  have  said,  been  re- 
duced at  this  period  to  3700  men,  a 
force  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
maintain  order  in  the  Punjaub, 
even  when  the  majority  of  the 
Punjaubees  were  on  our  side.  But 
Sir  John  had  now  to  consider  whe- 
ther the  risk  was  greater  that  the 
18,000  Hindustanis  still  in  the 
Punjaub,  and  possibly  the  Punjaub 
itself,  would  be  tempted,  by  the 
further  departure  of  European 
troops,  to  rise — or  that  the  main- 


taining these  troops  in  the  Pun- 
jaub might  cause  the  retreat  of  our 
army  from  Delhi,  and,  with  it,  the 
entire  loss  of  our  prestige,  and  the 
consequent  desertion  of  all  our  na- 
tive soldiers.  Now  Sir  John  had 
from  the  very  first  moment  indi- 
cated Delhi  as  the  heart  of  the  re- 
bellion— as  the  place  which  must  at 
all  hazards  be  recovered.  He  had 
pressed  the  movement  against  Del- 
hi on  General  Anson  when  that  able 
officer  was  opposed  by  all  his  mili- 
tary advisers  ;  he  had  continued  to 
press  it  equally  on  his  successors,* 
and  to  protest  against  any  retro- 
grade movement.  Everything,  in 
his  opinion,  depended  upon  the 
operations  before  Delhi.  Pesha- 
wur  would  have  been  a  light  sacri- 
fice to  insure  the  concentration  of 
all  our  forces  for  such  an  object. 
And  now,  when  he  was  asked  to 
decide  which  risk  he  would  run — 
the  risk  of  rebellion  in  the  Pun- 
jaub, or  retreat  from  Delhi — he  felt 
he  could  not  hesitate,  but  that,  at 
all  costs,  the  great  principle  of  war- 
fare must  be  rigidly  enforced, — the 
concentration  of  all  our  means  on 
the  decisive  point  of  the  scene  of 
action. 

It  is  true  that  he  did  not  arrive 
at  this  decision  hurriedly,  or  with- 
out full  and  patient  consultation 
with  his  advisers — without  examin- 
ing the  state  of  affairs  from  every 
possible  aspect.  From  this  circum- 
stance have  arisen  some  miscon- 
ceptions. No  one  was  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  exact  state  of 
the  Punjaub  as  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner. Those  able  men  whose  ad- 
vice he  asked  could  not  have  been, 
and  were  not,  so  completely  cog- 
nisant of  all  the  ramifications  of 
native  thought  and  feeling  as  him- 
self. On  his  shoulders,  too,  lay  all 


*  Lord  Granville  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  Sir  J.  Lawrence  "  was  will- 
ing to  make  terms  with  the  King,"  implying  thereby,  whilst  the  King  was  yet 
in  Delhi.  This  was  not  the  case.  The  King  offered  to  negotiate,  proposing  to 
surrender  the  place  into  our  hands.  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  in  reply,  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  the  King  should  first  quit  the  city,  and  should  prove  himself  guiltless 
of  Christian  blood.  He  would  not,  for  a  moment,  that  our  efforts  to  take  the 
city  should  be  relaxed. 
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the  responsibility  of  a  decision  on 
which  depended  the  fate  of  an  em- 
pire. There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
at  this  conjuncture  some  of  the 
most  trusted  councillors  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  were  urgent  in  their 
advice  to  send  more  troops  to  Delhi. 
That  was  precisely  the  advice  which 
Sir  J.  Lawrence  himself  would  have 
given  had  he  too  been  only  a  council- 
lor. But  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  subordinate  tendering  ad- 
vice and  a  responsible  officer  arriv- 
ing at  a  decision.  Men  with  mili- 
tary instincts  had  doubtless  fixed 
upon  Delhi  as  the  strategic  point 
which  was  the  key  of  the  military 
position.  But  so  likewise  had  Sir 
John  before  any  one  else.  He  was 
now  called  upon  to  decide,  not 
simply  whether  the  troops  before 
Delhi  should  be  reinforced,  but  whe- 
ther, to  reinforce  them,  he  should 
risk  the  safety  of  a  province  upon 
whose  quiescent  attitude  the  safety 
of  the  empire  depended.  He  was 
called  upon  for  this  decision  at  a 
time  when  18,000  Hindustanis  were 
still  at  large  within  its  limits — when 
doubts  were  spreading  as  to  our 
ability  to  succeed — when  the  least 
repulse  would,  he  knew  well,  have 
converted  into  determined  foes, 
not  only  the  population  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  but  many  of  the  troops  who 
were  then  fighting  by  the  side  of 
the  British.  It  was  to  do  that 
which  no  great  general  will  ever 
commit  himself  to  except  under  the 
direst  necessity — to  deliver  a  battle, 
defeat  in  which  must  be  absolute 
ruin.  It  was  to  risk  the  retention 
of  the  Punjaub,  and  with  that  the 
lives  of  all  in  the  Punjaub,  on 
the  result  of  the  operations  before 
Delhi.  No  one  knew  the  feelings, 
the  hopes,  the  secret  aspirations  of 
disaffected  men  amongst  the  Pun- 
jaubees  so  well  as  he.  No  one, 
therefore,  could  be  so  competent  a 
judge  of  the  actual  position. 

He  came  after  some  reflection  to 
the  determination  to  brave  that 
danger,  to  encounter  that  risk — to 
send  all  his  available  troops  to 
Delhi,  leaving  the  Punjaub  unpro- 


tected. Some  of  those  jvho  advised 
him  to  this  decision  have,  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  claimed  for  them- 
selves the  credit  of  its  having  been 
arrived  at.  Perhaps  if  they  were 
to  place  on  the  other  side  of  the 
account  the  bad  advice  which  they 
also  tendered,  and  which  was  not 
followed,  they  would  admit  that 
the  balance  was  not  altogether  in 
their  favour.  But  even  in  this 
case  the  credit  is  not  their  due. 
The  decision  was  solely  the  deci- 
sion of  Sir  John  Lawrence.  He 
received  advice  from  many ;  he 
balanced  probabilities,  he  contrast- 
ed the  risks,  and  he  came — slowly, 
perhaps,  but  very  decidedly — to  the 
conclusion  that  less  danger  would 
be  incurred  by  denuding  the  Pun- 
jaub of  troops  than  by  leaving  the 
position  before  Delhi  uncertain  for 
the  want  of  those  troops.  It  was 
upon  his  shoulders,  not  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  councillors,  that 
the  responsibility  rested.  What- 
ever credit  may  be  due  to  them  for 
holding  an  opinion  which  he  also 
shared,  and  for  pressing  it  upon 
him,  he  alone  is  entitled  to  the 
credit,  as  he  alone  would  have  been 
responsible  for  the  blame,  if  blame 
there  had  been,  of  the  decision. 

We  have  said  that  Sir  John  ar- 
rived perhaps  slowly  at  that  deci- 
sion. Had  it  been  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  less  entitled  than 
he  now  is  to  the  admiration  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  The  dangers 
attending  either  decision  were  so 
evenly  balanced — they  were  seen  so 
vividly  by  Sir  John  himself — that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  arrive 
on  the  moment  at  a  definite  con- 
clusion. The  decision  which  he 
came  to  was  undoubtedly  correct, 
but  it  was,  notwithstanding,  within 
a  very  little  of  ending  in  a  catas- 
trophe. 

"When,"  wrote  Mr  Temple  in  the 
report  relating  to  the  mutiny,  "week 
after  week  and  month  after  month 
passed  away  and  the  rebellion  was  not 
put  down,  the  Punjaubees  then  began 
to  think  that  the  British  power  could 
hardly  recover  from  the  repeated  shocks 
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it  was  sustaining.  The  accumulating 
odds  against  us  seemed  insuperable. 
When  detachment  after  detachment  of 
Europeans  went  out  of  the  Punjaub  and 
none  came  in ;  when  the  success  of  the 
mutineers  reached  through  the  land; 
when  cantonment  after  cantonment  in 
Hindustan  was  destroyed  and  deserted 
by  its  soldiery,  who  rushed  to  Delhi; 
when  incendiary  letters  arrived  figur- 
atively indicating  the  position  of  the 
British  in  India,  and  saying  that  'many 
of  the  finest  trees  in  the  garden  have 
fallen, '  that  '  white  wheat  had  become 
very  scarce,  and  country  produce  very 
abundant,'  that '  hats  were  hardly  to  be 
seen,  while  turbans  were  plentiful,' — 
then  the  Punjaubees  began  to  feel  how 
utterly  isolated  we  were,  and  how  des- 
perate was  our  cause.  Their  minds 
passed  from  confidence  tp  doubt,  then 
to  mistrust,  and  then  to  disaffection. 
This  last  symptom  had  begun  to  set  in 
when  Delhi  fell." 

Yes  j  and  if  Delhi  had  not  fallen ! 
If  our  assault,  as  seemed  advisable 
to  some  of  those  about  the  general 
commanding,  had  been  followed  by 
a  retreat  even  after  a  lodgment  had 
been  made  at  the  Cashmere  Gate  ! 
or  if,  in  the  daily  contest  that  fol- 
lowed for  the  possession  of  the 
city,  the  enemy,  gathering  heart, 
had  driven  us  back  to  our  position 
outside  the  town! — where,  under 
such  circumstances,  had  been  the 
Punjaub,  where  its  gallant  chief, 
where  its  European  population? 
Contingencies  such  as  these  had 
been  considered  by  Sir  John  Law- 
rence, and  it  was  in  the  face  of 
them  that  he  decided  to  act  the 
boldest,  the  most  unselfish  part — to 
risk  all  on  success  before  Delhi, 
and  to  reduce  the  chances  of  fail- 
ure to  their  lowest  by  sending  not 
only  his  best  troops,  but  the  man 
whom  he  esteemed  as  a  soldier 
more  highly  than  any  other  man  in 
India  to  command  them.  The  re- 
sult vindicated  his  prescience.  The 
arrival  of  the  movable  column  gave 
General  Wilson  the  strength  he 
desired  ;  but  an  assault  would  not 
even  then  have  been  attempted  had 


not  that  movable  column  been 
commanded  by  John  Nicholson."* 

The  departure  of  the  movable 
column  for  Delhi  towards  the  end 
of  July  left  in  the  Punjaub  hard- 
ly more  than  4000  Europeans  of 
all  arms,  including  those  sick  and 
unfit  for  duty.  Of  these,  three 
regiments  were  in  the  Peshawur 
valley,  but  so  reduced  by  sickness 
that  for  the  active  work  of  a  cam- 
paign they  could  not  muster  more 
than  1000  bayonets  ;  one  regi- 
ment held  Lahore;  one,  sent  by 
Mr  Frere,  with  great  self-denial, 
from  Sinde,  held  Mooltan  and  Fe- 
rozepore ;  and  one  furnished  detach- 
ments to  hold  Rawul  Pindee,  Um- 
ritsur,  and  Jullundhur.  From  the 
regiment  at  Lahore,  the  24th  Foot, 
between  200  and  300  men  were 
taken,  to  form  with  400  Punjaubees 
and  some  mounted  levies  a  column 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
should  be  still  movable.  These 
indeed  constituted  the  only  troops 
available  for  such  a  purpose,  for  the 
rest  were  absolutely  required  to 
watch,  in  the  case  of  Peshawur,  the 
frontier ;  in  other  cases,  the  dis- 
armed native  troops.  They  were 
but  a  feeble  resort  in  case  the  news 
of  the  further  diminution  of  the 
European  force  should  kindle  into 
a  flame  the  feelings  to  which  our 
continued  perilous  position  every 
day  added  consistency  and  strength. 

The  fears  entertained  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner  that  some- 
thing of  this  sort  might  ensue  were 
quickly  realised.  General  Nichol- 
son's force  crossed  the  Sutlej  on 
the  30th  July.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber a  conspiracy  was  discovered 
in  the  hills  near  Murree  and  in 
lower  Hazara  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent its  being  carried  out.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  nearly  all  Mohammedans. 
Though  in  general  well  affected  to 
our  rule,  and  infinitely  preferring 
it  to  that  of  the  Sikhs  from  which 
we  had  rescued  them,  the  spectacle 


"  The  Chief  Commissioner  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  without  John  Nichol- 
son Delhi  could  not  have  fallen." — Mr  Secretary  Temple's  Mutiny  Report. 
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of  Delhi  so  long  defying  our  power, 
of  the  province  emptied  of  its  Eu- 
ropean garrison,  tempted  them  be- 
yond their  power  of  control.  The 
opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  for 
their  independence  was  not  to  be 
foregone.  All  their  preparations 
were  accordingly  made;  the  date 
on  which  the  rising  was  to  take 
place  was  fixed  upon.  Provided 
that  Delhi  did  not  fall  by  the 
10th  September,  the  Hazara  was 
to  rise. 

It  is  curious  that  not  only  the 
population  of  the  district  named 
were  aware  of  the  plot,  but  some  of 
the  servants  of  the  officers  at  Murree 
were  consenting  parties  thereto. 
The  favourite  orderly  of  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  had  assigned  to 
himself  the  duty  of  presenting  the 
chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  with  his 
master's  head,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  at- 
tempted it.  The  secret  was,  how- 
ever, divulged  by  one  of  the  petty 
chiefs  of  Hazara — whether  to  save 
himself,  or  because,  perhaps,  he 
doubted  the  success  of  the  plot,  may 
not  be  accurately  known.  This  at 
least  is  certain,  that  he  sent  his 
wife  to  inform  Lady  Lawrence,  who 
was  then  at  Murree,  that  unless 
Delhi  were  to  fall  within  a  week, 
there  would  be  a  general  rising  in 
Hazara.  Lady  Lawrence  lost  no 
time  in  conveying  the  information 
to  Mr  Edward  Thornton,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Rawul  Pindee,  and  to 
the  officials  at  Murree.  These  at 
once  took  measures  to  baffle  the 
conspirators.  It  was  quickly  dis- 
covered that  the  statement  was 
true;  but  by  the  timely  arrest  of  the 
leaders,  terror  was  struck  into  the 
rank  and  file,  and  no  outbreak  took 
place.  The  fact,  however,  is  note- 
worthy, as  showing  that  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner prior  to  the  despatch  of  his 
last  available  troops  to  Delhi,  were 
not  unnecessary.  Those  delibera- 
tions were  the  result  of  the  know- 
ledge he  possessed  that  the  denud- 


ing of  the  province  of  British  troops 
would  encourage  the  disaffected, 
and  would,  if  not  checked  by  suc- 
cess at  Delhi,  ultimately  rouse  the 
whole  country. 

His  convictions  on  this  head 
were  still  more  strongly  justified  a 
few  days  later.  On  the  evening  of 
the  14th  of  September,  the  very 
day  of  the  delivery  of  the  assault  up- 
on Delhi,  "a  Mohammedan  official 
of  the  postal  department  arrived  at 
Lahore  from  Goghaira,  came  before 
the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  re- 
ported, with  somewhat  of  a  malic- 
ious twinkle  of  the  eye,  that  all  the 
wild  and  predatory  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  jungle  country  between  La- 
hore and  Mooltan  had  risen."  *• 
Questioned  further,  he  declared 
that  the  number  of  insurgents 
amounted  to  125,000  men.  This 
statement  was  of  course  exagger- 
ated, but  it  seemed  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  to  be,  nevertheless, 
tolerably  certain  that  a  rising  of 
a  formidable  character  had  taken 
place.  He  knew  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  country  to  be  a 
wild  pastoral  race,  strong  of  body, 
impatient  of  control,  and  likely  to 
listen  to  the  tales  of  designing  men. 
At  the  moment  they  had  indeed 
but  few  arms,  but  they  were  con- 
tiguous to  the  independent  state  of 
Bahawulpore,  which,  alone  almost 
of  the  native  states  bordering  on 
the  Punjaub,  had  displayed  an  un- 
friendly, if  not  a  hostile  spirit,  ever 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny. 
It  seemed  to  Sir  John  to  be  on  that 
account  only  the  more  necessary  to 
act  on  the  moment,  in  order  to 
crush  an  insurrection  which  delay 
must  make  formidable.  Within 
three  hours,  therefore,  of  receiv- 
ing the  message  we  have  adverted 
to,  one  company  of  European  in- 
fantry, 200  Sikh  cavalry,  and  three 
guns,  were  despatched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  headquarters  of  the  in- 
surgents. It  was  a  small  force,  but 
the  celerity  with  which  it  was  de- 
spatched compensated  for  its  pau- 


*  Punjaub  Military  Report,  p.  16. 
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city  of  numbers,  and  caused  them 
to  be  enormously  multiplied  in  the 
eyes  of  the  native  population.  The 
fact  that  they  were  sent  at  all,  utter- 
ly inadequate  as  they  were  to  meet 
the  enemy  had  he  advanced  to  en- 
counter them,  showed  a  confidence 
in  ourselves  which  had  a  wonder- 
fully depressing  effect  upon  the  in- 
surgents. Instead  of  making  the 
forward  movement  which  alone 
could  have  insured  the  success  of 
their  plan,  they  took  refuge,  on 
learning  the  advance  of  our  men, 
in  the  almost  impenetrable  jungles 
which  constituted  their  normal 
habitation.  Fully  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  using  every  effort 
to  crush  this  rebellion  at  once,  Sir 
John,  by  no  means  content  with 
the  movement  of  the  small  body 
of  troops  he  had  already  sent,  ex- 
hausted all  his  energies  to  bring 
up  others  to  support  them.  His 
utmost  efforts  could  not  collect 
more  than  1500  men  of  all  sorts. 
With  these,  however,  he  insured 
the  submission  of  the  disaffected 
country. 

Another  rising  to  the  south  of 
the  Mohammedan  tribes  in  the  Fut- 
tehpore  Goghaira,  between  Lahore 
and  Mooltan,  was  subdued  in  a 
similar  energetic  manner.  These 
were  the  last  attempts  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
Punjaub  to  revolt  against  our  do- 
minion. We  may  be  pardoned, 
then,  if  for  a  few  minutes  we  dwell 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
first  was  met.  What  other  man  in 
India,  we  may  ask,  on  being  in- 
formed that  125,000  men  had  risen 
in  insurrection  close  to  his  ca- 
pital, would  have  sent  300  men, 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  natives, 
to  move  against  them  1  Yet  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
the  despatch  of  those  300  men 
caused  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion. 
Their  numbers  were  not  known  to 
the  enemy  —  they  were  therefore 
multiplied  enormously  ;  the  insur- 
rection was  "  scotched,"  and  retir- 
ed into  the  jungles  to  be  "  killed." 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chief 


Commissioner  had  acted  as  cold- 
blooded prudence  would  have  coun- 
selled— if  he  had  waited  to  draw 
together  a  force  really  sufficient  to 
meet  the  rebels — it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  dangers  to 
which  he  would  have  been  exposed. 
The  rebellion,  unchecked,  even  at 
first  unopposed,  would  have  gather- 
ed head,  would  have  received  fresh 
accessions  from  every  part  of  the 
province,  would  possibly  have  cul- 
minated in  a  general  insurrection 
overwhelming  Lahore  in  its  onward 
progress.  It  did  not  attain  this 
magnitude  solely  because  Sir  J. 
Lawrence  sent  out  three  hundred 
men  to  oppose  it ;  not.  indeed,  be- 
cause he  considered  that  number 
adequate  for  the  purpose — he  knew 
well  it  was  not ;  but  because,  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  advantage 
of  moral  force  in  Asiatic  warfare, 
he  knew  that  an  advance  of  any 
number,  however  small,  would  par- 
alyse the  rebels.  He  sent  three 
hundred  men,  because  he  had  no 
more  that  could  be  spared— just  as, 
if  his  circumstances  had  been  more 
straitened,  he  would  have  sent  a 
hundred,  or  even  fifty, 
v  We  have  stated  that  these  risings 
were  the  last  attempts  against  the 
British  power  in  the  Punjaub.  The 
fact  that  they  occurred  at  all,  so 
soon  too  after  the  threatened  insur- 
rection in  Hazara,  showed  conclu- 
sively that  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
had  possessed  the  minds  of  a  large 
portion,  principally  the  Mohamme- 
dan portion,  of  the  people  of  the 
Punjaub  ;  that  they  believed  our 
last  hour  to  be  at  hand.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, that  if  the  fall  of  Delhi  had 
been  delayed  some  time  longer,  or 
if  any  misfortune  had  happened  to 
our  army  before  the  place,  this  be- 
lief in  the  decadence  of  the  fortunes 
of  England  would  have  become 
general,  and  we  should  have  had  to 
rely  upon  our  own  soldiers  alone. 
But  Sir  John's  foresight  and  self- 
negation,  his  promptitude  and  de- 
cision, averted  the  chances  of  any 
such  result.  By  sending  the  bulk 
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of  the  'movable  column  to  Delhi, 
with  Nicholson  as  its  commander, 
by  himself  so  appointed,  he  took 
the  steps  which  made  the  fall  of 
Delhi  possible.  It  was  this,  and 
this  alone,  that  enabled  General 
Wilson  to  detach  a  force  under  that 
same  Nicholson  to  destroy  the  en- 
emy in  the  field  of  Nuzzufgurh  ; 
this,  and  this  alone,  that  induced 
him,  contrary  to  the  counsel  of 
some  of  his  advisers,  to  risk  an  as- 
sault upon  Delhi.  In  this  assault 
again  it  was  Nicholson — Nicholson 
of  the  Punjaub — who  was  the  lead- 
ing and  guiding  spirit ;  he  who, 
struck  down  by  a  mortal  wound 
after  he  had  forced  the  Cashmere 
gate,  sent  from  his  dying  bed  the 
loudest  and  deepest  remonstrances 
against  retiring — for  retiring  was 
talked  of.  All  these  aids,  so  power- 
ful in  their  working,  so  essential  to 
success,  without  which  we  must 
have  failed,  may  be  clearly  traced 
to  the  abnegation  of  the  man,  who, 
occupying  then  the  most  important 
position  in  the  country,  dwelling 
amongst  a  race  whom  delay  or  ill 
success  would  have  roused  into 
deadly  enmity,  decided  to  strip  his 
own  province  of  all  the  troops  really 
available  for  movement,  to  send 
them  to  the  decisive  point  of  the 
war,  retaining  only  a  number  barely 
sufficient  to  garrison  his  strong- 
holds and  guard  his  magazines. 
Who  then  can  deny  that  to  this 
man,  primarily,  the  fall  of  Delhi 
is  due  1  Who  can  deny  that  the 
master  of  that  ship,  the  safety  of 
which  was  near  imperilled  so  long 
as  he  kept  his  own  crew  on  board, 
mainly  contributed  to  the  safety  of 
the  entire  fleet,  because,  setting 
aside  all  selfish  considerations,  he 
sent  almost  all  his  own  sailors  to 
destroy  the  fireship  that  was  mak- 
ing havoc  among  other  vessels  of 
the  squadron  1  If  it  be  true  that 
the  peculiar  character  of  a  nation 
is  most  forcibly  illustrated  by  the 
action  under  difficult  circumstances 
of  her  foremost  sons,  then  indeed 
has  England  peculiar  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  man  who  saved  the 


Punjaub,  who  contributed  so  much 
to  the  fall  of  Delhi !  ,  Never,  we 
may  say,  were  the  English  virtues 
of  calm  and  cool  courage,  quick  de- 
cision, unselfish  devotion  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  great  public 
end,  more  conspicuously  displayed 
than  during  the  five  months  suc- 
ceeding the  13th  May  1857,  by  Sir 
John  Lawrence.  Those  qualities 
constituted  a  beacon  even  to  the 
best  and  most  capable  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, an  example  to  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  or  who 
heard  of  his  doings,  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  designs  of  traitors. 
Give  what  credit  we  may  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  many  of  them  deserved  nobly 
of  their  country,  he  was  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  :  he  pulled  the 
strings  of  every  negotiation  ;  to  his 
quick  and  prompt  decision  the  sug- 
gestions of  all  those  about  him  were 
subordinated.  None  knew  better 
than  he  when  to  slacken  the  rein, 
when  to  make  an  officer  aware  that 
the  most  trivial  act  had  not  escaped 
him.  To  Montgomery,  Macleod, 
and  Roberts,  at  Lahore  ;  to  Ed- 
wardes  at  Peshawur ;  to  Chamber- 
lain and  Nicholson  at  the  head  of 
the  column  ;  to  Barnes  at  Umballa, 
to  Lake  at  Jullundhur,  and  to  some 
others,  he  gave  almost  unchecked 
liberty  of  action,  for  none  knew 
better  than  he,  that  if  left  to  them- 
selves they  would  exert  all  their 
energies  to  weather  the  storm.  But 
he  retained,  nevertheless,  in  his 
own  hands  the  power  to  mould  and 
to  direct  all  their  efforts  to  one 
common  end,  so  that  the  action  of 
one  district  should  be  as  far  as  pos- 
sible harmonious  with  the  action  of 
the  district  nearest  to  it ;  and  that 
thus,  when  the  time  for  a  combined 
movement  should  arrive,  the  several 
parts  of  the  machine,  each  more  or 
less  dependent  on  the  other,  should 
be  found  in  working  order. 

From  the  date  of  the  complete 
reoccupation  of  Delhi  by  our  troops, 
the  20th  September,  the  anxieties 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner  regard- 
ing the  safety  of  the  Punjaub  were 
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at  an  end;  for  although  the  Goghaira 
rebellion  lingered  for  a  few  days 
later,  it  was  never  afterwards  for- 
midable. The  dangers  to  which  a 
little  more  delay  in  delivering  the 
assault  would  have  given  birth,  dis- 
appeared after  the  successful  cap- 
ture of  the  rebel  city,  and  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  population  became  there- 
by more  than  ever  firmly  riveted. 
It  was  still  necessary,  however,  to 
continue  the  work,  till  then  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  on,  of  raising  and 
disciplining  levies  to  reinforce  the 
columns  which  were  sent  after  the 
fall  of  Delhi  to  complete  the  resub- 
jugation  of  the  country.  In  this 
respect  the  Chief  Commissioner's 
efforts  did  not  relax  one  whit,  and 
he  soon  found  that  the  success  of 
our  arms  had  the  effect  of  attract- 
ing the  Sikhs  of  the  Manjha — who 
had,  till  then,  for  the  most  part 
held  aloof — to  our  standards.  But 
other  and  not  less  important  duties 
speedily  devolved  upon  him.  A 
principal  consequence  of  the  recap- 
ture had  been  the  transfer  to  the 
territories  already  under  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Punjaub  of 
the  district  of  which  Delhi  was 
the  capital,  constituting  an  extent 
of  13,975  square  miles,  containing 
two  and  three  quarter  millions  of 
population,  who  paid  to  the  State 
an  annual  revenue  of  £800,000. 
He  had,  in  fact,  to  undertake  the 
work  of  reconstruction. 

After  the  capture  of  Delhi,  the 
general  commanding  the  besieging 
forces  had  not  at  once  replaced  the 
city  under  civil  jurisdiction,  but 
had  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  a 
military  governor.  But  it  was 
soon  found  that  every  consideration 
prompted  the  expediency  of  reorgan- 
ising within  it  that  civil  administra- 
tion which  the  siege  had  interrupted. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1858,  the  city  re- 
sumed much  of  the  appearance  by 
which  it  had  been  before  character- 
ised. Meanwhile  the  petty  chiefs 
who  had  sided  with  the  King,  and 
lastly  the  King  himself , were  brought 


to  a  fair  and  patient  trial.  Never, 
perhaps,  after  so  treacherous  a  re- 
volt, was  there  evinced  a  greater 
absence  of  bloodthirstiness  and  de- 
sire for  vengeance.  The  districts 
of  Delhi  were  brought  under  the 
operation  of  that  code  which  had 
proved  so  successful  in  the  Pun- 
jaub— the  civil  police  machinery 
was  restored,  the  customs'  lines 
were  re-established,  the  education 
machinery  reorganised  ;  and  whilst 
fines,  and  in  some  instances  confis- 
cations of  property,  were  enforced 
upon  notorious  rebels,  those  who 
had  remained  faithful  were  propor- 
tionately rewarded.  Following  the 
example  given  when  the  Punjaub 
was  annexed,  one  great  measure  of 
precaution  was  strictly  enforced. 
The  entire  population  was  dis- 
armed. Before  the  month  of  April 
1858,  225,000  stand  of  arms,  be- 
sides forty  cart-loads  not  enumer- 
ated, were  delivered  up  to  the 
police.  So  effectual  were  these 
measures,  that  in  his  report  of  the 
first  six  months'  administration,  the 
Chief  Commissioner  was  enabled 
to  state  that  order  reigned  in  the 
Delhi  territory — an  order,  too,  ob- 
tained not  after  the  fashion  of 
Warsaw ! 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  il- 
lustrate, faintly  and  feebly  we  are 
well  aware,  the  part  played  by  Sir 
John  Lawrence  in  the  eventful 
drama  of  1857.  By  his  countrymen 
at  the  time  he  was  universally  re- 
garded as  the  statesman  who  had 
saved  not  only  the  Punjaub,  but  Up- 
per India — as  the  one  man  of  whose 
conduct  it  might  be  said  that  it 
evinced  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  his  position  and  the  means 
at  his  disposal,  and  an  energy  that 
would  make  the  most  of  every  point 
capable  of  being  turned  to  his  ad- 
vantage. After  the  lapse  of  eleven 
years  the  general  opinion  of  the 
public  has  confirmed  this  verdict. 
Subjecting  Sir  John  Lawrence's  con- 
duct during  that  critical  period  to 
the  mo&t  crucial  of  all  tests,  it  is 
difficult,  we  might  even  say  impossi- 
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ble,  to  point  the  finger  to  one  single 
act  of  importance,  and  say,  "  This 
or  that  might  have  been  better 
done."  At  this  distance  of  time, 
his  action  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment appears  to  be  exactly  the  ac- 
tion which  would  have  resulted 
from  long  consideration.  We  see 
him  quick,  cool,  collected,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  drawing 
his  resources  to  himself,  feeling  the 
temper  of  the  frontier  tribes,  yet 
not  hesitating  to  send  some  of  his 
most  reliable  troops  to  Delhi — urg- 
ing the  independent  chieftains  to 
evince  by  prompt  action  their  loyalty 
to  the  state — indicating  to  the  Com- 
mander -  in  -  Chief  the  vulnerable 
point  in  the  enemy's  position.  We 
see  him  looking  the  danger  boldly 
in  the  face;  and,  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  simultaneous  action 
on  -  the  part  of  the  borderers  and 
the  sepoys,  secretly  determining  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  case, 
and  only  in  the  case,  of  that  then 
not  improbable  contingency.  Hav- 
ing, by  his  influence  with  the  inde- 
pendent chiefs,  secured  his  com- 
munications with  our  army  before 
Delhi,  we  see  him  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  Peshawur,  where,  by  bold 
action,  and  in  concert  with  his  lieu- 
tenants, he  replaces  the  discarded 
sepoys  by  the  wild  borderers  whom 
they  had  been  drilled  to  oppose, 
and  rallies  to  the  British  standard 
more  than  40,000  troops  of  a  better 
quality  than  those  we  had  lost. 
The  frontier  difficulty  is  no  sooner 
solved  than  we  see  him  engaged  in 
the  double  labour — most  difficult 
with  the  means  at  his  disposal — of 
putting  down  the  sepoys  in  the 
Punjaub,  and  reinforcing  our  troops 
before  Delhi.  Of  the  former,  18,000 
are  destroyed,  5000  remain  faithful. 
Then,  although  the  action  would 
cost  him  the  flower  of  his  troops, 
and  expose  the  Punjaub  to  immi- 
nent peril,  leaving  him  but  4000 
European  troops,  of  whom  1500 
were  sick  and  invalids,  for  the  whole 
province,  we  see  him  resolving  to 
send  the  last  available  man  to  Delhi 


— deeming,  and  rightly  deeming, 
that  as  the  fall  of  that  place  was 
all-important,  everything  should  be 
risked  to  assure  it. 

The  following  anecdote  can  be 
vouched  for  :  Impatient  at  the  slow 
progress  made  by  our  troops,  and 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  fate  of  the  empire  depend- 
ed upon  the  early  fall  of  Delhi,  Sir 
John  said  one  day  to  Ptajah  Tej 
Singh,  the  most  influential  of  all 
the  Punjaub  chiefs,  "  I  think  I 
ought  to  go  there  myself."  Tej 
Singh  looked  at  him  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  said  with  emphasis  : 
"  Sahib,  send  the  best  man  you 
have,  or  any  number  of  them,  but 
don't  go  yourself.  So  long  as  you 
stay  here,  all  will  go  well ;  but  the 
moment  you  turn  your  back,  no  one 
can  say  what  devilry  may  not  take 
place." 

To  render  success  as  certain  as 
possible,  we  see  him  taking  from 
his  military  civilians  the  man  whom 
he  knew  to  be  equal  to  any  duty, 
however  arduous,  though  he  was 
but  a  regimental  captain,  and  send- 
ing him,  as  commander  of  those  re- 
inforcements, to  Delhi. 

When,  after  these  troops  had  de- 
parted, and  the  Punjaub  had  been 
left,  as  it  were,  to  take  care  of  itself 
— for  the  2500  available  Europeans 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  guard 
the  frontier  and  the  magazines — 
he  is  suddenly  informed  that  an 
insurrection  of  125,000  men  has 
broken  out  in  the  vicinity  of  La- 
hore, how  do  we  see  him  meeting 
the  difficulty  1  Does  he  abandon 
his  garrisons,  mass  his  troops,  sum- 
mon the  wild  borderers  to  his  assist- 
ance ?  Far  from  it.  Still  cool,  de- 
termined, prompt,  he  sends  out,  on 
the  instant,  the  one  company  of 
Europeans  that  could  be  spared, 
backed  by  a  few  artillerymen,  and 
200  horse.  Of  all  his  actions  in 
the  mutiny,  not  one  is  grander 
than  that — not  one  betokens  more 
surely  the  real  greatness  of  the 
man,  the  possession  of  the  capacity 
to  see,  the  decision  to  act,  the 
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knowledge  that,  in  war,  prompti- 
tude and  daring  are  worth  battal- 
ions of  soldiers,  and  make  and  un- 
make kingdoms. 

We  say  then,  advisedly,  that  the 
verdict — the  universal  verdict — of 
his  countrymen  at  the  time  is  more 
than  confirmed  by  the  sedate  study, 
eleven  years  later,  of  the  events 
upon  which  that  verdict  was  found- 
ed. Sir  John  Lawrence  of  the 
Punjaub  must  ever  stand  out  as 
one  of  the  foremost  characters  of 
Anglo-Indian  history — as  the  self- 
made,  hard-headed,  strong-willed, 
conscientious,  consistent  man,  who, 
tried  in  all  circumstances,  was  ever 
found  equal  to  all.  It  is  impos- 
sible always  to  avoid  contemporary 
jealousy.  But  in  the  case  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  jealousy,  though 
as  rampant  as  ever,  has  been  un- 
able to  lay  hold  of  any  prominent 
point  of  his  career,  and  say,  "  For 
that  at  least  he  has  been  praised 
beyond  his  deserts."  To  such  shifts, 
indeed,  has  that  jealousy  been  re- 
duced, that  it  has  been  fain  to  con- 
centrate all  its  venom  upon  one 
single  sneer — to  impute  it  as  a  crime 
to  this  self-made  man  that  he  was 
really  the  hewer  and  architect  of 
his  own  fortunes,  and  not  rather 
"  the  accident  of  an  accident,"  "the 
tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face." 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  such  a 
sneer,  that  it  stamps  the  mental 
calibre  of  those  who  make  it ;  it 
adds  to  the  sympathy  felt  by  every 
generous  heart  for  the  illustrious 
civilian,  who 


"  Rose, 

Without  one  art  that  honour  might  op- 
pose." 

England  was  not  neglectful  of 
the  services  rendered  in  1857-58, 
although  the  reward  bestowed  was 
less  than  that  asked  for  by  the 
public.  Sir  John  Lawrence  was 
created  a  G.C.B.  in  1857,  and  a 
baronet,  with  a  pension  of  .£2000 
per  annum,  the  year  following. 
The  Punjaub,  aggrandised  by  acces- 
sion of  territory,  was,  in  1858,  trans- 
formed in  to  a  Lieutenant- Governor- 
ship, under  the  man  who  had  pre- 
served it.  Sir  John,  however,  did 
not  hold  his  new  title  long.  The 
incessant  work  of  previous  years 
had  told  upon  him  ;  the  labours  of 
1857-58  brought  matters  to  a  cli- 
max. In  1858  he  occupied  himself 
in  reconstituting  all  that  the  mu- 
tiny had  shaken  or  overthrown,  and 
in  remedying  evils  which  the  out- 
break had  revealed.  Having  done 
this,  he  left  India,  never  intending 
to  return  to  it. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  leave 
him.  Still  not  idle,  for  he  was 
appointed  at  once  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Council;  still  active,  ener- 
getic, charitable,  he  settles  down  to 
fill  the  role  of  a  country  gentleman, 
happy  in  his  family,  happy  in  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
happy  in  the  new  spheres  of  use- 
fulness that  constantly  opened  out 
to  him,  happy  more  especially  in 
this,  that,  though  settled  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  still  in  his  power  to  be 
useful  to  India. 
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THE  late  trial  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  cannot  but  be  con- 
sidered remarkable,  on  whatever 
side  we  view  it.  It  was  at  once 
the  longest  trial  that  ever  took 
place  within  those  walls,  and  in- 
volved the  most  trivial  details.  As 
a  question  for  the  decision  of  a 
British  jury,  it  is,  as  far  as  we 
know,  unprecedented.  At  no  previ- 
ous age  could  a  judge  have  sat  in 
grave  attention  through  the  infinite 
pettinesses  of  such  a  dispute,  or 
eminent  counsel  have  lavished  their 
skill  upon  it.  It  is  another  singular 
point  that  the  parties  should  have 
rushed  or  been  dragged  into  a  secular 
court  just  at  the  time  when  the  in- 
novation coincided  with  an  external 
curiosity  on  the  subject  of  their 
revelations ;  that  what  has  been 
especially  secret  and  hitherto  un- 
approachable from  without  should 
thus  be  laid  bare  at  a  time  when 
never  since  the  Reformation  has 
conventual  life  been  so  interesting 
to  the  body  of  English  women,  and 
to  the  whole  nation  through  them  : 
at  a  time  when — -partly  from  religi- 
ous enthusiasm,  stimulated  by  self- 
chosen  teachers  and  counsellors, 
partly  from  the  failure  of  the  family 
life,  hitherto  the  English  ideal,  to 
satisfy  woman's  growing  aspirations 
— the  cloister  has  assumed  a  reality 
as  a  possible  sphere  and  refuge, 
in  contrast  with  that  sentimental 
dreamland  which  it  seemed  to  the 
youthful  readers  of  MrsRatcliffe  and 
her  successors.  We  call  it  a  reality, 
but  a  reality  still  unexplored,  still 
masked  by  such  a  separateness  from 
experience,  by  such  an  immunity 
from  what  is  common  and  familiar — 
from  all  homely  or  vulgar  conditions 
—  as  to  satisfy  the  most  romantic 
imagination.  And  we  have  all  been 
romantic  about  nuns.  We  have  seen 
them,  however  prosaic  we  may  be  in 
our  views  of  secular  life,  through  a 
tinge  of  melodrama.  Wicked  nuns 
there  may  be,  chronicles,  history, 


fiction,  all  agree  on  this ;  but  there 
hangs  about  the  vestal,  about  the 
dedicated  nun,  happy  in  her  voca- 
tion, a  notion  of  something  in  very 
nature  exceptional,  and  guided  by 
other  instincts.  Our  fancy  scarcely 
boggles  at  the  image  of  a  being  ab- 
sorbed in  perpetual  contemplation, 
passing  from  fast  to  fast,  penance  to 
penance,  vigil  to  vigil ;  and  wearing 
through  all  a  smile  of  unearthly 
serenity.  The  mystery  of  veil  and 
grating  has  conjured  many  into 
the  belief  of  a  transformation  from 
the  nature  we  see  such  as  no  ob- 
servation affords  an  approach  to, 
not  to  say  a  parallel.  Even  now, 
with  our  lately  acquired  insight,  we 
dare  not  speak  confidently.  There 
may  be,  as  they  tell  us,  women  of 
spirit  and  temperament  so  harmon- 
ising with  the  ascetic  life  that,  while 
unfitting  them  for  the  world,  it 
may  diffuse  a  perpetual  elevation 
of  thought,  a  joy  in  suffering  and 
privation,  and  suppression  of  all 
natural  affections,  quite  transcend- 
ing such  happiness  as  even  religion 
brings  to  the  saint  of  hearth  and 
home.  But  we  are  disposed  since 
recent  disclosures  to  remove  the 
phenomenon  farther  off — not  to  let 
the  scene  lie  in  England,  but  some- 
where quite  out  of  the  reach  of  our 
courts  of  justice,  and  of  any  possi- 
bility of  cross-examination.  The 
romance  of  the  British  cloister  has 
received  a  rude  shock ;  because  the 
details  of  its  life,  as  shown  in  this 
authentic  disclosure,  are  vulgar. 

We  hold  the  recent  revelation  or 
exposure,  however  we  may  choose 
to  term  it,  which  the  case  of  "Saurin 
versus  Starr  and  others  "has  brought 
to  light,  of  infinitely  more  practi- 
cal importance,  because  it  involves 
no  scandal,  as  the  world  under- 
stands the  word.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  an  immoral  nun  who  disgraces 
her  profession  by  a  breach  of  the 
Seventh  Commandment  is,  in  our 
country  and  in  our  days,  a  rare  gor- 
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tent  indeed.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think  but  tbat  the  members  of  the 
Convent  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy  who 
have  been  enduring  a  public  scru- 
tiny embraced  the  "  religious  life," 
as  it  is  exclusively  termed,  with 
pure  intentions,  and  have  remained 
faithful  to  their  vows.  Wherever 
the  judgment  of  the  court  or  our 
own  judgment  condemns  one  or 
other  or  all  of  them,  the  system 
seems  to  us  to  have  offered  the 
temptations  to  which  they  yielded, 
and  led  them  on  from  step  to  step. 
Strong  and  harsh  words  have  been 
used,  even  direct  deliberate  perjury 
has  been  charged ;  but  any  person 
at  all  used  to  collect  testimony 
even  on  indifferent  matters,  and 
from  competent  observers,  must 
have  been  constantly  astonished  at 
the  different  reports  of  witnesses  see- 
ing and  hearing  under  identical  cir- 
cumstances. Perjury  is  often  only 
a  coarse  way  of  accounting  for  an 
anomaly.  When  we  consider  the 
vows  Mrs  Starr  and  her  associates 
took  on  entering  their  life  of  un- 
doubted self-denial,  how  usefully 
much  of  their  time  has,  without  ques- 
tion, been  employed,  and  how  they 
still  stand  in  the  eyes  of  their 
world,  we  would  push  the  theory  of 
anomalies  and  invincible  miscon- 
ceptions to  the  utmost  before  we 
would  subside  into  such  a  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty;  a  charge  so 
painful,  we  may  say  so  monstrous, 
that  if  we  must  bring  it,  it  is,  no 
doubt,  easier  to  lay  it  to  one  than 
to  a  dozen. 

But  any  system  which  invents 
sins,  or  raises  trifling  defalcations 
into  the  rank  of  sins,  introduces  an 
element  of  confusion  which  so  far 
tampers  with  the  conscience ;  and 
even  more  so  does  the  vow  of 
obedience,  as  we  have  it  reported 
to  us.  We  cannot  regard  a  nun 
who  has  promised  to  "  obey  her 
Superior  as  holding  her  authority 
from  God" — "  to  behold  God  in  her 
Superior" — "to  be  as  convinced 
that  God  spoke  to  her  through  her 
Superior  as  if  an  angel  spoke  to 
her,  because  Jesus  Christ  has  said, 


He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me," 
— we^  cannot,  we  say,  regard  her 
as  being  in  a  good  frame  of  miiid 
for  independent  testimony  in  any 
matter  that  concerns  that  Superior, 
so  long  as  her  vow  of  obedience  is 
present,  and  pressing  on  her  con- 
science. We  believe  it  is  in  human 
nature  to  place  those  laws  which 
we  impose  upon  ourselves,  or  volun- 
tarily subject  ourselves  to — as  being 
accordant  with  our  humour  and  tem- 
perament— above  those  laws  obli- 
gatory on  all  men ;  and  this  whether 
it  be  the  moral  law,  or  the  law  given 
byrevelation.  Thecaseof "Corban" 
is  perpetually  being  reproduced  in 
different  forms.  The  obligations 
we  are  born  with  take  a  subsidiary 
stand,  a  step  lower  than  those  on 
which  our  choice  rests  and  our 
interest  is  absorbed.  Once  persons 
have  committed  themselves  by  de- 
liberate and  tremendous  vows  to 
a  life  of  lasting  seclusion,  poverty, 
obedience,  and  chastity,  they  enter 
on  a  new  field  of  duty  as  emphati- 
cally as  if  there  were  no  other. 

The  laws  and  moral  obligations 
which  bind  men  in  the  world  she 
has  quitted,  however  she  owns  them 
in  words,  are  likely  to  be  accepted 
by  the  recluse  with  an  understand- 
ing that  they  must  accord  with  the 
rules  and  line  of  action  indispens- 
able to  the  life — the  higher  and 
emphatically  more  religious  life — 
she  has  adopted.  The  lesser  must 
be  included  in  the  greater,  and  con- 
formed to  it.  Take,  for  example, 
that  clause  of  the  vow  of  obedience 
to  submit  word,  deed,  and  thought 
to  her  Superior.  May  it  not  nat- 
urally, perhaps  inevitably,  influ- 
ence the  view  taken  of  the  obli- 
gations of  truth  and  justice  1  May 
not  the  obvious  interpretation  be 
moderated  by  deference  to  the 
Superior's  thoughts  on  the  same 
matters'?  A  human  being  will 
hardly  renounce  the  right  over 
thought  and  action,  and  yet  feel 
that  renunciation  no  resource  and 
protection,  so  to  say,  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  private  decision  and  the 
exactions  of  conscience.  Is  such  a 
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person   questioned   in   a   court  of 
justice  upon  points  where  the  vow 
of    obedience    apparently    clashes 
with  the  untrammelled  conscience, 
under  no  inducement  or  temptation 
to  give  the  later  self-imposed  obli- 
gation an  authority  or  right  of  in- 
terpretation over  the  other  1    May 
it  not  be  felt  a  paramount  duty,  at 
least  to  harmonise,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble 1    "I  must  obey  my  conscience, 
of  course/'  such  a  one  may  say ; 
"  but  have  I  not  vowed  to  conform 
my  thoughts  to  the  will  of  my  Su- 
perior— to  accept  her  voice  as  if  an 
angel  spoke  to  me?     Does  it  not 
follow  that  her  judgment  is  above 
mine  ?     What  is   my  vow  but   a 
yielding  of  self-opinion  and  will  to 
her  1    What  is  it  worth  if  it  is  com- 
patible with  open  contradiction  in 
the  sight  of  the  world?"     Again, 
there  is  nothing  that  English  Roman 
Catholics  dread  so  much  as  a  "  scan- 
dal ; "  and  the  importance  of  main- 
taining unanimity  where  difference 
would    create   a  scandal   must  be 
an    inducement — nay,   a   duty — of 
which  the  weight  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.    We  believe  that  all 
these  considerations  might  absolute- 
ly obscure  and  confuse  conscience, 
and  compel  the  judgment  in  the  di- 
rection indicated.   And  we  may  add, 
what  sort  of  life  can  a  nun  expect 
when    she    retreats    within   walls 
which,  shutting  out  the   external 
world,  constitute  those  narrow  lim- 
its atl  her  world,  if  her  testimony 
has  run  absolutely  counter  to  her 
Superior  ?  What  sort  of  understand- 
ing must  there    henceforth    exist 
between  them  ?     How  must  she  be 
regarded  by  the  woman  whom  she 
has  vowed  to  look  to  as  God's  vice- 
gerent,   who  has   absolute  control 
over  her  actions,  and  can   direct 
public  opinion — a  tribunal  terrible 
in  proportion  to  the  fewness  of  its 
constituent  members ! — and  all  for  a 
matter  in  which  memory,  on  long- 
past  and  trifling  incidents,  may  so 
easily  have  taken  a  wrong  impres- 
sion, that  it  is  positively  only  an 
act  of  humility  to  conform  it  to  the 
stronger  convictions  of  the  more 
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responsible  and  vigorous  principal  1 
Nor  can  we  consider  the  composition 
of  a  "monthly  manifestation  of  con- 
science "  as  otherwise  than  facilitat- 
ing this  intellectual  process,  from 
the  habit  encouraged  of  accepting 
every  critic's  judgment  as  to  the 
right  or  the  wrong  of  the  inditer's 
actions,  as  of  equal  weight  with  her 
own. 

But  further,  no  one  can  consider 
convent  life,  as  here  revealed  to  us, 
without  seeing  another  ground  for 
unanimity.     The  basis  and  ground- 
work of  the  system  lies  in  the  de- 
struction of  individual   character. 
The  very  mind  and  heart  of  a  nun 
is  put  into  livery :  and  this  we  see 
is  an  absolutely  essential  condition 
of  its  effectual  working.     A  human 
machine   has  to  be  constructed  to 
effect  certain  ends — good  ends,  we 
will  grant,  either  in  their  own  nature 
or  at  least  in  the  deep  conviction  of 
the  contrivers ;  and  to  mould  women 
especially  into  a  machine,  all  ex- 
perience   shows    it    necessary    to 
destroy  individuality,  to   conform 
all  that   we  understand  by   char- 
acter to   one  inexorable  standard. 
Nor  can   we   doubt  that  the  pro- 
cess applied  does  effect  its  design. 
A  body  of  women  under  strict  rule, 
— their  wills  subdued  to  an  outer 
direction — their  tastes  and  likings 
crushed  as  a  first  duty — their  natu- 
ral affections  cooled  down  through 
absence  from  the  objects  of  them, 
through  a  sense  of  life-long  separa- 
tion, and  a  teaching  which  treats  all 
strong  affection  as  a  lingering  of 
secularity  in  the  heart — their  enthu- 
siasm kept  up  by  every  variety  of 
stimulant, — will  make  greater  sac- 
rifices ;  or  whether  sacrifices  in  the 
same  sense  or  not,  will  do  what 
women  trained  by  home  and  society 
will  shrink  to  do — will  put  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  others  as 
blind  instruments — will  run  risks, 
will  incur  ventures,  will  separate 
themselves  from  their  past,  will  en- 
counter desolate  circumstances,  will 
represent  a  picturesque  impersona- 
tion of  self-denial.  What  their  work 
beyond  nursing  is  worth,  missionary 
2s 
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or  otherwise,  we  are  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  pronounce ;  but  they  will  go 
where  they  are  sent,  they  will  do 
what  they  are  told,  they  are  a  boast 
of  their  Church.  By  renouncing  all 
right  over  themselves,  by  putting 
thought  and  action  implicitly  under 
the  guidance  and  governance  of 
another,  they  constitute  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  mechanism,  when  we 
consider  the  material  of  which  it 
is  composed.  Still  it  remains  a 
question,  whether  the  fact,  however 
striking,  is  worth  the  sacrifice  in- 
volved in  achieving  it.  We  say  it 
is  not.  The  Church  of  Rome  con- 
siders the  fact  itself  as  an  answer  to 
all  objections.  We  regard  the  reve- 
lations just  made  to  us  as  an  evi- 
dence that  the  nature  of  woman  is 
ruthlessly  tampered  with  in  order 
to  fit  her  for  a  certain  place  in  a 
system.  The  organ  of  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  Church  of  Home 
defends  every  disclosure  which  has 
shocked  the  world,  every  outrage  on 
the  refinement  and  self-respect 
which  we  attribute  to  the  ideal 
woman,  as  essential  to  the  conven- 
tual system,  as  all  justified  by  the 
result.  The  whole  is  treated  as  a 
specimen  of  the  means  necessary  to 
break  women  in  to  the  work  the 
Church  gives  them  to  do.  The 
'  Westminster  Gazette'  writes: — 

"  Ignorant  or  bigoted  or  brutal  men 
may  mock  or  lampoon  the  Sister  of 
Mercy,  or  the  life  of  the  cloister,  but 
wiser  or  juster  minds  will  only  see  in 
the  recent  revelations  of  convent  life 
the  secret  preparation  for  those  active 
works  of  mercy  and  self-sacrifice  which 
in  every  land  has  made  the  name  of 
Sister  of  Charity  a  name  of  unworldly 
glory." 

Nay,  the  more  natural  feelings 
and  propriety  are  invaded,  the 
higher  the  spiritual  gain  to  the 
victim. 

"  Now,  the  motive  which  actuates 
the  life  of  the  Sister  of  Mercy  is  obvi- 
ously of  the  highest  order  of  motives. 
We  are  not  now  inquiring  whether  the 
motive  be  a  mistaken  one  or  not,  but 
simply  inquiring  that  it  is  a  motive, 
not  of  a  worldly  but  of  a  religious  char- 
acter j  and  that  the  duties  of  this  life 


in  a  convent  in  its  minutest  details,  in 
its  inward  as  well  as  its  outward  acts, 
must  be  judged  of  in  the  light  of  the 
motive  which  constitutes  the  primary 
condition  of  its  existence.  The  char- 
acter then  of  these  daily  duties,  even  if 
insignificant  and  trivial  in  themselves, 
is  elevated  by  the  motive  into  heroic 
endurance,  which  approaches,  or  at  least 
is  akin  to,  the  heroism  of  martyrs. " 

And,  again,  the  writer  sees  no- 
thing but  what  is  admirable — proofs 
of  a  system  in  full  work  and  effi- 
ciency : — 

"The  unroofing,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Convent  of  Mercy  at  Hull,  has  shown  to 
the  public  eye  a  community  of  women 
not  only  devoting  their  time  and  energy 
to  active  works  of  charity— the  meri- 
torious labours  of  the  Sister  of  Charity 
are  already  too  well  known  to  need  any 
comment — but  living  a  life  of  voluntary 
poverty,  of  habitual  self-denial,  and  of 
the  complete  surrender  of  will  —  the 
highest  sacrifice  which  man  can  make." 

This,  and  much  more  in  the 
same  strain,  justifies  us  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  convent  thus 
"  unroofed  "  for  our  inspection  pre- 
sents, in  the  writer's  belief,  no  excep- 
tion to  the  ordinary  principles  and 
practice  by  which  convents  are  gov- 
erned. We  might  otherwise  have 
supposed  it  something  out  of  the 
way  and  unusual,  which  a  perverse 
fate  had  betrayed  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  irreverent  Protestant  mind. 
Dr  Manning's  organ,  strong  in  the 
guiding  inspiration  of  his  school— 
the  surrender  of  reason  and  faith 
and  action  to  an  external  direction — 
accepts  all  consequences  which  flow 
from  it.  The  more  monstrous  the 
dogma,  the  more  grotesquely  hu- 
miliating the  penance,  the  greater 
merit  to  the  individual,  the  greater 
glory  to  the  Church.  Such  a  whole- 
sale defence  as  this,  as  well  as  such 
teachers  as  this,  throws  some  light 
on  the  revelations  themselves.  They 
may  encourage  women  to  throw 
over,  as  worldly  trammels,  some  re- 
straints which  they  might  otherwise 
have  respected  as  inherent  scruples 
of  the  feminine  nature.  Taking 
Mrs  Starr  as  she  showed  herself 
in  these  investigations,  and  as  en- 
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dorsed  by  her  advocate  j  ust  quoted, 
we  believe  that  system  and  teaching 
have  caused  some  actual  structural 
injury  of  the  woman's  part  in  her. 
She  has  lost  some  instincts.  No 
woman  who  had  not  played  tricks 
with  herself,  and  lost  her  percep- 
tion of  the  expedient,  as  well  as 
the  fitting  for  the  public  ear,  would 
have  volunteered  that  fact  about 
the  boots  quite  gratuitously.  It 
might  have  still  remained  secret 
that  she  imposed  upon  a  sister  the 
penance  of  wearing  a  pair  of  boots 
round  her  neck,  if  the  credit  such 
ideas  evidently  win  in  certain  quar- 
ters had  not  bewildered  her  percep- 
tions. As  it  stands,  not  even  the 
cheerful  acquiescence  of  Mrs  Kerr, 
the  victim  who  owned,  nay,  gloried 
in,  wearing  the  suspended  boots — 
as  a  penance  for  not  having  cleaned 
them  in  proper  time — can  reconcile 
such  a  fact  with  the  old  romantic 
ideal.  Nor  less  does  the  part  towels 
and  dirty  dusters  play  in  training  to 
perfection,  disconcert  and  jar  upon 
our  imagination,  regarded  as  evi- 
dences of  an  invention  and  fancy 
set  apart,  dedicated,  "  immersed  in 
rapturous  thought  profound."  After 
all,  this  insight  into  woman  ruling 
woman  makes  us  wonder  less  than 
ever  at  the  prominent  part  the 
confessor  plays  in  a  nunnery.  No 
man,  surely,  would  impose  upon 
women  penances  which  he  would 
be  ashamed  to  think  of  as  being 
performed.  To  men,  women  must 
still  be  women  ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  restrictions  and  obligations 
alike  of  conventual  life — the  isola- 
tion, the  absolute  and  life-long  sepa- 
ration from  old  belongings,  the  part- 
ing with  society,  the  loss  of  the 
old  periods  of  solitude,  the  herd- 
ing together,  the  renunciation  of 
liberty  present  or  future,  the  dress, 
the  surroundings,  the  rule — make 
women  forget  this  to  one  another. 
All  must  induce  a  dreary  sense  of 
masquerade — a  doubt  of  identity — 
a  constant  recurrence  of  the  ques- 
tion, Can  this  be  1 1  And  so  long  as 
people  do  not  feel  to  be  themselves, 
and  are  cut  off  from  the  people  who 


know  their  inner  nature,  they  can 
do  anything.  Mrs  Kerr  would  not 
have  tolerated  her  penance  at  home 
in  her  father's  house,  amongst  her 
female  acquaintance.  She  endured 
it  in  the  convent,  because  she, 
along  with  everything  else,  was  dif- 
ferent ;  because  the  others'  turn 
would  come  next;  above  all,  be- 
cause her  old  self,  in  its  old  famil- 
iar life,  was  dead,  and  here  such 
excitement  as  was  to  be  got — such 
variety  and  alteration — was  to  be 
made  out  of  intractable  material. 

We  perceive  that  the  question  of 
penance  must  exercise  the  ingenui- 
ty of  the  Superior.  It  is  very  clear 
that  something  of  the  sort  is  as 
indispensable  as  a  breeze  in  na- 
ture. Life  would  be  too  monoton- 
ous without  the  spectacle  of  little 
faults  atoned  for  by  little  painless 
retributions,  as  a  sort  of  parody 
upon  graver  delinquencies  and 
their  harsher  expiations.  Not  to 
speak  it  irreverently,  anybody  who 
has  played  the  game  of  forfeits, 
and,  ungifted  with  a  fertile  fancy, 
has  had  to  devise  penalties,  may 
probably  know  better  than  any  one 
else  the  reason  of  this  singular  in- 
fliction. It  was  a  happy  thought ! 
We  have  known  a  tenderly-nurtured 
dog  all  but  break  its  heart  under 
a  similar  degradation  ;  but  if  the 
sister's  spirit  could  stand  it,  her 
body  would  be  none  the  worse,  and 
the  community  would  have  enjoyed 
the  joke.  The  Convent  of  our  Lady 
of  Mercy  is  evidently  not  a  severe 
order — the  vows  are  "  simple,"  not 
"  solemn;"  but  is  woman,  as  we  see 
the  conventual  system  in  its  indul- 
gent working  (indulgent  generally, 
and  we  lay  our  stress  throughout 
on  the  defendants'  own  picture  of 
their  discipline) — is  woman  really 
likely  to  be  made  more  spiritual, 
advanced  so  much  nearer  perfection 
as  to  be  lifted  beyond  our  right  to 
criticise,  by  being  treated  midway 
between  a  convict  and  a  baby  ? 
Any  one  who  has  read  accounts 
recently  published  of  female  life 
in  prison  must  be  painfully  alive 
to  a  similarity  of  language,  terms, 
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rules,  and  grounds  of  accusation 
in  the  two  systems.  The  compul- 
sory silence  of  both,  the  rigidity  of 
obedience  exacted,  the  jealousy  of 
intimacies,  the  danger  of  establish- 
ing communication  with  friends 
(externs)  without  the  walls,  the  sur- 
veillance, the  atmosphere  of  suspi- 
cion, the  searchings,  the  routing 
out  of  the  same  identical  little 
hoards — scraps  of  paper,  pictures, 
bits  of  pencil,  rags,  crumbs,  candle- 
ends,  detected  on  the  person  of 
the  suspected  inmate — the  loss  of 
all  rights,  the  utter  subservience  to 
a  head.  We  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  a  little  strange  that  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  women  should  need 
such  a  similarity  of  discipline  for 
their  amelioration. 

But,  in  fact,  all  these  fetters, 
which  the  nun  resigns  herself  to 
as  the  way  to  perfection,  are  im- 
posed on  her  as  being  indispen- 
sable conditions  of  conventual  life 
on  lower  grounds  than  she  is  led 
to  believe  apply  to  her  case.  She 
excludes  herself  on  a  different 
understanding  from  that  which 
promoted  the  rules  of  the  found- 
ers. While  life  in  the  cloister  pro- 
fesses to  touch  heaven,  it  is  ne- 
cessarily arranged  and  ordered  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  lowest 
forms  of  error  are  possible,  and 
must  be  guarded  against — all  the 
provisions  are  made  on  the  belief 
that  quarrels,  jealousies,  hatred,  fri- 
volity, evil-speaking,  and  the  rest, 
are  imminent  dangers.  The  sis- 
ters are  not  condemned  to  silence 
only  because  their  thoughts  are 
to  be  wrapped  in  meditations  not 
to  be  intruded  upon,  but  because 
unchecked  talk  would  certainly 
degenerate  into  gossip  of  the  least 
edifying  sort,  because  there  are 
peculiar  dangers  to  women  herd- 
ing together  without  the  invigorat- 
ing stimulant  of  masculine  thought. 
If  they  are  separated  from  old  ties 
of  blood  and  friendship  even  the 
closest  and  most  sacred,  it  is  not 
because  such  would  distract  their 
minds  from  contemplation,  but  be- 
cause their  range  of  thought  must 


be  narrowed  and  their  interests  lim- 
ited— their  wings  clipped,  as  it 
were,  till  the  four  walls  of  cell  and 
cloister  include  their  world,  and 
all  ambition  and  esprit  de  corps  is 
centred  in  its  credit  and  advance- 
ment. They  may  not  form  friend- 
ships, on  the  one  hand,  not  to  keep 
the  mind  exclusively  open  to  heaven- 
ly influences,  but  because  if  there 
are  friendships  there  will  be  enmi- 
ties, and  the  peace  of  the  convent 
will  be  torn  with  factions.  In  fact 
it  is  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  that  each 
member  should  sacrifice  what  is 
distinctive  in  herself.  "All  nuns 
are  alike,"  said  one  of  themselves, 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  unction 
and  impatience;  and  we  suppose 
this  result  of  self-sacrifice  is  of  more 
practical  value  than  any  other  to 
the  cloister,  however  little  it  is  to 
be  esteemed  in  the  family  or  in 
society. 

And  for  similar  reasons,  social 
intercourse  must  be  solely  with 
their  own  sex.  Of  course  this  lies 
at  the  very  core  of  the  system.  If 
women  are  vowed  not  to  marry, 
experience  decides  that  they  must 
confine  themselves  to  the  society  of 
women,  or  to  rare  and  necessary 
intercourse  with  men  under  similar 
vows;  but  the  restriction,  as  we 
see  from  this  revelation,  is  not 
without  its  cost.  In  a  convent  the 
idea  of  intercourse  between  men 
and  women  can  scarcely  help  being 
lowered  by  it.  No  doubt  sad  ex- 
perience forces  this  lower  view  at 
times  upon  the  least  suspicious  of 
the  laity.  Eules  of  intercourse, 
superintendence,  and  chaperonage, 
with  the  ideas  inseparable  from  all 
safeguards,  are  inevitable.  But 
clearly  the  ideas  of  a  nun  towards 
man,  as  such,  are  trained  into  a  low 
channel.  He  is  never  considered 
in  his  purely  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual aspect ;  never  in  his  nobleness 
and  greatness  as  the  most  excellent 
work  of  God;  but  always  in  con- 
nection with  warnings,  fears,  dan- 
gers, and  the  duty  of  averted  eyes 
and  thoughts.  A  woman  in  the 
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open  air  of  natural  life  may,  un- 
der happy  circumstances,  pass  her 
existence  without  such  notions 
being  once  forced  upon  her,  and,  we 
may  hope,  without  giving  them  a 
moment's  welcome  in  her  inner 
self.  But  a  nun  is  in  perpetual 
danger  of  being  "  disedified."  She 
cannot  allow  her  mind  the  natural 
flow  of  thought  without  a  sense 
of  doing  something  wrong.  She 
cannot  see  a  sister  in  converse  with 
a  male  "  extern"  without  her  whole 
artificial  conscience  bristling  with 
scruples.  The  whole  world  thrusts 
them  upon  her.  The  only  way 
clearly  for  a  nun  to  do  to  satisfy 
everybody's  theory,  is  not  to  think 
or  speak  with  men  at  all.  But  is  a 
woman  really  any  nobler  creature 
for  giving  up  the  natural  partner- 
ship of  thought  with  man,  the 
thinker,  philosopher,  originator, 
inventor,  because  he  is  also  sugges- 
tive to  others  of  a  nearer  partner- 
ship of  life  and  interests!  It  is 
clearly  one  very  particular  element 
of  the  pettiness  inherent  in  convent 
life,  as  shown  in  all  revelations  of 
fact,  that  the  nun  is  cut  off  from  her 
share  of  the  interests  which  occupy 
the  men  of  her  time.  The  clever 
woman  of  society  converses  with 
them  in  the  capacity  of  intelligent 
beings ;  the  question  that  they  are 
men  and  she  a  woman  is  in  remote 
consciousness;  but  in  a  cloister  it 
is  forbidden  to  be  unconscious  or 
to  forget.  A  nun  cannot  exchange 
a  word,  or  see  a  sister  nun  exchange 
a  word,  with  one  of  the  other  sex, 
without  self-inquiry  and  reference 
to  conscience.  We  are  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  this  habit  in  her  case 
must  be  inculcated — that  it  will 
not  do  for  the  nun  to  think  about 
this  or  any  other  interesting  sub- 
ject whatever,  outside  her  work  and 
duties  and  devotions.  But  we  be- 
lieve that,  to  the  common  run,  even 
in  a  nunnery,  this  places  her  in  a 
lower  position,  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual,  than  that  held  by  the 
free  woman  who  regards  man  as 
half  the  rational  creation,  to  whom 
revelation,  as  well  as  nature,  bids  her 


look  up  for  the  cultivation  and  per- 
fecting of  her  own  faculties.  This, 
it  must  be  observed,  has  not  neces- 
sarily anything  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  superior  state  of 
the  single  life,  as  leaving  him  or 
her  who  leads  it  more  free  to  serve 
God.  A  true  celibate,  a  true  self- 
dedication,  does  not  need  these 
hedges  and  defences — this  perpetual 
scrutiny  of  the  proper  and  impro- 
per. What  we  observe  in  the  mon- 
astic system  generally,  is  the  enor- 
mous human  expenditure  to  make 
a  pedestal  for  one  saint  that  shall 
justify  it  to  the  world. 

Perhaps  no  case  is  a  better  illus- 
tration of  this  abiding  scrupulosity 
in  the  conventual  world,  this  deter- 
mined view  of  mankind  simply  in 
their  opposition,  and  as  it  were 
antagonism,  to  womankind — than 
that  of  the  hapless  Mr  Collins, 
whose  name  so  constantly  appeared 
in  the  late  trial.  We  surmise  that 
he  wont  go  up  a  tower  with  a  nun 
again  in  a  hurry.  If  nuns  must 
beware  of  men,  no  less  must  men 
beware  of  nuns.  For,  unfortu- 
nately, this  light  in  which  man  may 
be  regarded  is  readily  taken  up  by 
the  public,  which  can  always  be 
prudishly  scrupulous  for  other 
people.  The  notion  of  trespassing 
upon  the  forbidden  has  a  fascina- 
tion to  curiosity.  The  necessity 
grew  that  Mr  Collins  should  make 
an  appearance,  be  seen,  produced, 
speculated  upon.  If  he  had  borne 
his  years  well,  shown  a  fallacious 
youth,  there  is  no  knowing  what 
the  world  might  have  thought,  and 
how  they  might  have  shared  Miss 
Saurin's  disedification,  in  spite  of 
Mrs  Collins  being  of  the  party. 
But  the  reporters  with  one  consent 
have  set  our  scruples  at  rest.  Still  it 
is  hard  to  have  to  travel  from  Hull 
to  London  to  be  looked  at,  and  to 
have  your  age  settled  for  you  by 
these  gentlemen.  The  Protestant 
press  lays  Mr  Collins  at  sixty  or 
more.  "A  very  old  gentleman" 
is  the  description  of  the  '  Weekly 
Register,'  which  does  not  scruple  to 
throw  a  friend  over  for  the  good  of 
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the  cause.  But  he  has  the  conso- 
lation that  not  only  judge  and  jury 
and  audacious  counsel,  but  a  whole 
Protestant  country,  have  had  their 
fears  or  hopes  of  a  scandal  perma- 
nently set  at  rest  by  this  act  of 
commendable  self-sacrifice. 

And  yet,  cut  off  from  the  society 
of  men,  nuns  cannot  be  said  to  be 
removed  from  all  the  dangers  inci- 
dental to  it.  They  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, exposed  to  a  stream  of  ful- 
some flattery;  from  the  preachers 
who  address  them  as  something  re- 
moved from  the  ordinary  infirmities 
of  humanity,  and  even  subject  to 
a  select  class  of  temptations;  on 
through  every  branch  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  press :  a  strain  of  adulation 
which  must  go  some  way  to  nullify 
the  humility  induced  by  kissing  or 
scrubbing  floors,  and  perverting 
dusters  and  towels  to  purposes  of 
penance.  An  awe  surrounds  these 
practices  in  the  eyes  of  their  advo- 
cates, lifting  them  far  beyond  cri- 
ticism ;  and  even  the  social  rank 
these  ladies  are  supposed  to  despise 
is  paraded  with  an  emphasis  it 
might  not  always  excite  out  of 
doors.  Take  as  a  specimen  of  this 
tone  a  passage  from  an  address  just 
delivered  at  Liverpool  by  the  Rev. 
George  Porter,  one  of  the  witnesses 
at  the  trial,  and  previously  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  summoned 
by  the  bishop  in  Miss  Saurin's 
case  : — 

"It  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  our 
sex  to  confront  dangers,  and  to  bear  toil, 
and  to  make  sacrifices ;  but  for  gentle 
women  to  enter  upon  this  work — for 
them  to  leave  the  sphere  of  dignified 
leisure  for  slavish  toil,  for  the  love  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  most  heroic,  most  glo- 
rious, and  you  honour  it  the  more  now 
that  you  know  and  understand  what 
that  life  implies  and  what  it  involves. 
For  you  the  poetry  is  not  gone — for  you 
that  prosy  round  of  labour  becomes 
more  glorious.  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  if,  in  your  walks  through  the  town, 
you  have  sometimes  met  those  angels  of 
God,  and  blessed  them  as  they  passed, 
your  eyes  will  now  follow  them,  and 
your  souls  will  reverence  them  more 
and  love  them  more ;  and  you  will  wish 
to  serve  those  noble  ladies  who  dare  do 


so  much  for  God  and  the  salvation  of 
souls.  The  poetry  of  convent  life  gone  ? 
No ;  not  the  true  poetry  that  renders 
dear  to  our  hearts  true  and  real  hero- 
ism. " 

Such  language  as  this  has  no 
doubt  its  effect  on  the  young  and 
ardent.  We  believe,  indeed,  that 
the  conventual  system  cannot  be 
maintained  without  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  press  tri- 
umphs over  the  assumed  Protestant 
disappointment  in  the  absence  of 
gross  scandal  ;  but  their  comments 
and  even  Mr  Porter's  strain  betray 
a  consciousness  of  another  equally 
objectionable  view  open  to  the  Pro- 
testant world — the  vulgarising  ten- 
dency of  convent  life,  as  shown 
here.  "  Can  these  be  ladies  1 ' '  people 
ask  one  another.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  they  were  not 
born  such.  We  are  told  indeed  of 
a  baronet's  sister  succeeding  Miss 
Saurin  in  the  laundry  ;  but  there 
is  enough  to  account  in  what  we 
see  here  for  any  deterioration.  We 
might  always  have  been  sure  that  a 
certain  delicacy  of  refinement  which 
we  associate  with  true  ladyhood 
must  receive  its  death-blow  under 
the  conventual  system,  for  in  it  a 
woman  gives  up  all  privacy.  Hence- 
forth she  has  no  private  life,  no 
sweet  peculiarities.  She  is  per- 
petually open  to  rude  inspection. 
She  must  conform  herself  to  a  stan- 
dard. Mere  menial  work  in  itself 
need  not  infringe  upon  refinement. 
It  is  difficult  certainly  to  see  what 
religious  end  is  gained  by  quitting 
father  and  mother  to  wash,  sweep, 
and  scrub  floors.  But  these  opera- 
tions are  only  disagreeable  to  those 
not  used  to  them,  and  not  necessar- 
ily to  them.  The  hardship,  where  it 
is  one,  is  solely  in  their  being  mis- 
placed; in  turning  them  from  an 
honest  cheerful  livelihood  for  one 
class,  into  an  exercise  of  poverty 
and  obedience  for  another.  It  is 
this  which  really  tells  on  the  man- 
ner. Many  a  lady  retains  every 
grace  of  thought  and  manner  while 
she  cooks  her  husband's  dinner  and 
dusts  her  own  drawing-room  be- 
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cause  she  cannot  afford  to  keep 
servants ;  but  we  doubt  much  if  a 
body  of  women  deliberately  re- 
nouncing literature,  art,  accom- 
plishments, society,  to  take  to  the 
work  of  scullery-maids  and  char- 
women as  a  voluntary  humiliation, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  humilia- 
tion, can  retain  much  polish  of  man- 
ner among  themselves.  Out  of  a  con- 
vent, it  would  be  hard  for  one  lady 
to  bid  another  go  through  the  dis- 
cipline of  divesting  herself  of  one 
garment  after  another,  and  sub- 
mit to  be  searched,  which  Mrs 
Starr  and  Mrs  Kennedy  regard  as 
quite  natural  inflictions  in  a  con- 
vent parlour  ;  and  neither  side  can 
remain  as  much  a  lady  as  she  was 
before,  the  perpetration  once  done 
and  permitted. 

"  This  trial,"  truly  says  the  'West- 
minster Gazette,'  "  will,  we  trust, 
convince  Protestants  that  convents 
are  not  romantic  retreats  or  pleasant 
asylums  for  indolence.  Convents 
are  places  for  the  resolute  in  will, 
for  the  active  in  body,  for  the  single- 
minded.  In  them  false  sentimen- 
tality is  out  of  place ;  self  in  its 
subtlest  forms  is  crucified ;  vapid 
enthusiasm  disqualifies  as  well  as 
discontentedness." 

We  are  quite  convinced  that  true 
sentiment,  at  any  rate,  is  out  of 
place  in  convents  where  such  scenes 
can  be  enacted.  But  of  course  the 
point  at  issue  here  is  whether  self- 
respect  (without  which  there  can  be 
no  lady)  is  the  self  that  it  is  a  virtue 
to  renounce.  "  Self/'  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  "  according  to  the  mon- 
astic rule,  must  be  sacrificed  not 
merely  on  great  occasions,  but  in  the 
common  routine  of  daily  life."  And 
this  sacrifice  must  be  made  to  the 
will  of  any  weak  or  vulgar  woman 
in  authority.  There  is  nothing 
for  it,  then,  but  to  quench  all  the 
finer  instincts.  No  results  in  the 
shape  of  voluntary  obedience  and 
exceptional  efforts  can  reconcile  us 
to  this  voluntary  degradation.  We 
can  never  believe  a  woman  more 
like  an  angel,  or  fitter  for  a  truly 
spiritual  work,  for  the  desecration 


of  all  the  delicacies  and  refine- 
ments of  her  sex.  We  are  not  en- 
tering now  into  monasticism  as  an 
historical  question.  We  judge  by 
the  light  of  our  own  times,  and 
here  and  now  at  least,  and  for  other 
and  higher  grounds  than  those  al- 
ready adduced,  we  do  not  believe 
the  noblest  type  of  character  able 
to  find  its  sphere  of  self-sacrifice  in 
convent  life.  There  are  people  who 
cannot  leave  those  they  love,  not  for 
the  ease  and  pleasure  love  brings,  but 
for  the  sacrifices  it  requires.  These 
live  in  the  scene  of  their  trial  and 
exercise  self-government.  There  is 
no  sacrifice  so  great  as  where  the 
affections  are  involved.  The  will 
cannot  devise  a  trial  so  hard,  a  self- 
renunciation  so  complete,  as  we 
may  witness  where  the  natural 
feelings  are  put  to  the  proof ;  not 
hardened  or  deadened,  but  exer- 
cised ;  held  on  the  tenter- hooks, 
and  the  happiness  of  others  pre- 
ferred to  their  indulgence. 

Though  at  first  we  were  disposed 
to  think  the  Hull  convent  an  ex- 
ception, not  only  does  the  Koman 
Catholic  press  treat  it,  as  we  have 
shown,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
system,  but  we  see  that  it  must  be 
so.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Every 
convent  must  be  liable  to  the  two 
conditions  which  have  brought 
about  this  trial.  The  trial  itself 
is  the  only  novelty.  There  must 
constantly  occur  the  fact  of  a  nun 
rebelling  against  the  rules  of  a  life 
she  has  voluntarily  undertaken ; 
there  must  as  certainly  be  superiors 
unequal  to  the  extremely  difficult 
task  of  ruling  and  directing ;  and 
whenever  these  two  conditions 
meet,  there  must  be  a  break-down. 
Voluntary  self-imposed  crosses  do 
not  seem  to  help  people  to  bear 
those  which  Providence  brings  in 
the  course  of  things.  In  family 
life,  people  have  to  put  up  with 
difficult  tempers,  and  they  do  put 
up  with  them,  however  unhappy 
they  make  home  to  be.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  hearth  accepts  such  as  a 
"  cross,"  a  "  cloud,"  a  "  burden,"  an 
infliction  sent  for  some  wise  end ; 
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and  even  when  the  trial  is  beyond 
the  endurance  of  ordinary  patience, 
it  is  still  submitted  to  so  far  that  few 
women  are  turned  out  of  doors  for 
being  disagreeable.  But  as  Mr  Dick- 
ens's  Cheap  John  says  that  nobody 
who  has  not  tried  it  knows  what  it 
is  to  live  in  a  travelling  van  with 
a  bad  temper,  so  probably  temper 
has  a  sphere  of  its  own  in  a  convent 
which  makes  it  more  unbearable. 
In  old  times  there  was  evidently 
a  way  of  disposing  of  such  difficul- 
ties which  the  religious  world  has 
outlived.  Miss  Saurin  would  not 
have  been  put  up  with  then  more 
than  now ;  and  the  system  of  dispen- 
sation from  her  vows  has  the  air  of 
a  new  discovery ;  so  either  she  must 
have  conformed  to  circumstances,  or 
measures  would  have  been  taken  to 
confine  the  annoyance  to  a  smaller 
compass.  Mrs  Starr,  with  her  co- 
adjutor the  "  discreete  "  Mrs  Ken- 
nedy, had  to  meet  the  difficulty 
with  such  weapons  as  the  day  gave 
them ;  and  a  real  difficulty  it  was. 

And  here  we  must  observe,  that 
the  idea  of  justice,  as  a  cold  impar- 
tial abstraction,  has  no  more  weight 
in  a  convent  than  in  the  world — less, 
indeed ;  for  to  be  just  where  you 
believe  yourself  right  and  other 
people  wrong — hard  at  all  times — is 
especially  so  where  people  are  led  by 
any  tendency  to  fanaticism,  which 
always  treats  justice  as  a  heathen 
virtue.  The  devotee  of  every  sect 
and  party  either  assumes  it  in  him- 
self as  a  matter  of  course,  or  treats 
it  as  a  thing  mundane  and  secular. 
Justice  and  the  good  of  your  neigh- 
bour's soul,  as  we  have  often  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  do  not  always 
seem  to  agree.  Then  the'nun's  vow 
engages  her  to  court  and  welcome 
injustice :  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
Superior  does  not  promise  justice. 
It  is  a  worldly  matter,  which  in 
theory  all  parties  are  above.  In 
fact,  one  of  Mrs  Starr's  leading  com- 
plaints of  "  Sister  Scholastica  "  is, 
that  she  stands  out  for  her  rights  ; 
though  we,  for  our  part,  do  not  see 
what  rights  she  could  have.  But 
granting  that  there  were  such,  it 


is  clear  Mrs  Starr  did  not  think  it 
tended  to  edification  to  regard  them. 
The  real  meaning  of  justice — to  give 
all  their  due  —  is  contrary  to  the 
spiritof  the  whole  system.  MrsStarr 
evidently  felt  herself  under  a  supe- 
rior dispensation.  What  she  had 
to  do  was  to  act  for  the  good  of  the 
community  ;  and  as  the  person  it  is 
convenient  to  oppress  soon  becomes 
black  in  our  eyes,  the  task  of  benefit- 
ing Miss  Saurin,  as  being  hopeless, 
early  yielded  to  the  general  good  of 
getting  rid  of  her.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  Keverend  Mother, 
in  her  charges  of  undue  familiarity 
with  the  priest,  was  just ;  and  that 
she  really  meant  only  that  Sister 
Scholastica  was  too  urgent  in  her 
invitations  to  lunch ;  that  when  she 
told  Mr  Matthews  "  that  =£20,000 
would  not  compensate  for  the  pub- 
lic disgrace  which  would  arise  to  her 
family  from  the  evidence  given  at 
the  trial,"  she  meant  no  more  than 
the  trivial  facts  for  which  there  was 
legal  evidence ;  or  that  by  "  an  un- 
accountable accumulation  of  mate- 
rials "  as  a  sin  against  poverty,  she 
meant  only  a  few  bobbins  and 
scraps  of  calico.  We  are  ready  to 
believe  that  her  conscience  was  sat- 
isfied with  the  line  taken ;  but  to  be 
fair  to  Miss  Saurin  was  not  a  promi- 
nent part  of  her  duty.  All  people 
are  prone  to  be  less  just  to  children 
than  to  grown  people,  and  she  was 
taught  to  regard  all  the  inmates  of 
the  convent  as  children  under  her 
absolute  control.  Resistance  to  her 
authority,  and  contumacy,  dissolved 
from  all  minor  obligations.  Self- 
preservation  dispensed  with  nice- 
ties. She  occupied  herself,  not  with 
Miss  Saurin's  rights,  but  with  her 
deserts — and  for  these  no  disgrace 
was  too  pungent,  no  penalty  too 
crushing. 

It  may  be  noted,  that  as  very 
silent  people  are  often  more  in- 
discreet than  others  in  what  they 
do  say,  so  compulsory  silence  is  no 
guide  to  accuracy  in  the  right  use 
of  the  tongue,  when  it  is  permitted 
its  play.  That  member,  which  is 
man's  peculiar  glory,  does  not  tol- 
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erate  too  rude  restraints.  In  wo- 
men especially,  the  forcible  sup- 
pression of  speech,  the  invention 
of  making  mere  utterance  a  sin, 
however  innocent  or  harmless  the 
matter,  seems  to  take  its  revenge 
in  an  irresponsible  flood  of  assertion 
when  the  prohibition  is  removed. 
In  the  case  of  this  trial,  judge  and 
jury  were  forced  to  act  on  the 
conviction  that  neither  plaintiff 
nor  defendants,  nor  the  bevy  of 
female  witnesses,  were  to  be  be- 
lieved without  infinite  allowance 
and  reservation.  It  had  been  a 
woman's  squabble,  to  be  settled  as 
such  squabbles  are  in  the  police 
courts.  Such  inaccuracy,  such  ex- 
aggerations, such  unverified  con- 
fusion of  statement,  there  were  on 
all  sides,  that  we  had  to  pick  our 
way  to  the  probable  through  it 
all.  It  is  sometimes  only  not 
false  swearing  in  the  defendants, 
because  they  show  no  distinct  ideas 
of  what  evidence  and  testimony 
are,  what  is  fact,  what  assump- 
tion. Guesses  in  one  and  all,  passed 
and  stiffened  instantly  into  convic- 
tions ;  and  if  this  was  so  in  mat- 
ters of  fact,  much  more  in  thought 
and  belief  and  matters  of  con- 
science, which,  after  all,  are  hardly 
fair  matter  for  cross-examination. 
What  they  ought  to  have  thought, 
and  probably  had  tried  on  occa- 
sions to  think,  that  is  pronounced 
a  habitual  posture  of  mind.  So 
that,  while  the  witnesses  profess  a 
Christian  love  and  liking  for  Miss 
Saurin — an  absence  of  all  antipathy, 
and  the  like,  thus  repelling  the 
suspicion  of  prejudice  and  its  evil 
constructions — their  counsel  rides 
through  it  all  with  "somehow  or 
other  there  is  no  doubt  she  had 
raised  the  strongest  animosity 
against  herself/'  and  "  that  all  from 
the  outset  had  regarded  her  with 
aversion  and  distrust" — a  very  awk- 
ward attitude  of  mind  for  taking 
a  fair  view  of  her  separate  actions. 
And  if  the  witnesses  in  the  defen- 
dants' case  are  open  to  these  com- 
ments— if  some  of  their  more  seri- 
ous charges  fall  to  the  ground  when 


proof  is  required — if  their  counsel 
are  obliged  to  take  their  stand  on 
lower  charges  than  constituted  the 
ground  of  her  dismissal — the  plain- 
tiff's accuracy  will  bear  even  less 
scrutiny.  What  became  of  that 
sensational  dress  with  which  the 
Solicitor  -  General  harrowed  the 
feelings  and  excited  the  curiosity 
of  his  Protestant  audience — "the 
dress  which  Mrs  Starr  had  made 
for  her,  which  fitted  her  tight  to 
the  skin  all  over/7  and  of  which  no 
further  mention  is  made  1  What 
must  we  think  gave  occasion  to  her 
brother  to  write  his  absurd  and 
profane  letter,  wherein  he  describes 
a  vision  vouchsafed  to  his  sister? 

In  this  gross  inaccuracy  and 
exaggeration  Mrs  Starr  does  not 
come  behind  her  witnesses  and 
adherents,  and,  like  all  weak  people 
under  difficulties  which  they  have 
not  intelligence  or  power  to  sur- 
mount, she  had  also  recourse  to  cun- 
ning. We  can  hardly  think  the 
judge's  word  "insidious/'  contin- 
gent on  a  certain  interpretation, 
misapplied  in  some  of  her  dealings 
with  her  refractory  inmate — deal- 
ings reminding  one  of  the  artifices 
of  constables  and  detectives  to  coax 
their  victims  into  self -betrayal — 
artifices,  we  do  not  doubt,  easily 
reconcilable  to  the  conscience  where 
the  end  was  necessary.  In  this 
sense  we  acquiesce  in  the  verdict 
of  conspiracy — rules  were  evidently 
altered  for  the  sake  of  catching  the 
delinquent,  and  general  orders  of 
an  offensive  character  issued,  which 
might  be  understood  and  tolerated 
by  the  community  as  only  pressing 
severely  on  the  one  obnoxious  mem- 
ber. While  we  say  this,  we  desire 
to  lay  the  stress  not  on  the  indivi- 
dual but  the  system.  In  her  pri- 
vate capacity,  Mrs  Starr  would  pro- 
bably have  felt  these  expedients 
mean  or  unjust;  it  is  the  false  po- 
sition of  undisputed  irresponsible 
authority,  acting  under  provocation 
and  perplexity,  which  suggested  and 
sanctioned  them.  The  temptation 
to  such  acts  must  be  common  wher- 
ever the  same  conditions  exist;  and 
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bad  temper  cannot  be  rare  in  a 
convent,  more  than  elsewhere,  and 
will  certainly  show  itself  in  eccen- 
tric manifestations. 

Dr  O'Hanlan,  in  his  remarkable 
evidence,  treats  the  relation  of  nuns 
to  one  another  as  that  of  natural 
sisters,  and  considers  that  the  same 
liberties  may  be  taken  in  the  one 
case  as  the  other.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  family  idea  will  not  hold 
under  trial.  In  fact,  we  must  be 
struck  altogether  with  the  pliability 
of  the  tie  of  blood  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  There  is  no  question,  for 
example,  of  the  right  to  dissever  the 
hold  of  the  mother  over  her  child. 
In  the  case  of  the  nun,  Mrs  Starr, 
her  Reverend  Mother,  supersedes 
the  natural  relation  :  she  may  for- 
bid intercourse  with  parents  either 
personally  or  by  letter.  In  fact, 
conventual  life  is  itself  a  life-long 
severance  —  a  choice  of  a  new 
obedience  incompatible  with  the 
old.  Yet  the  maternal  relation  in 
one  instance — the  relation  of  Mo- 
ther and  Son  —  overshadows  the 
Church,  and  sanctions  language 
in  its  formularies  which  seem  to 
extend  the  duty,  nay  obedience,  of 
a  Son  to  his  natural  mother  to  all 
eternity. 

We  notice  that  Dr  O'Hanlan's 
evidence,  great  authority  as  we 
imagine  him  to  be,  is  passed  over 
in  absolute  silence  in  all  Roman 
Catholic  notices  of  the  trial  whether 
before  the  verdict  or  after.  "  Dr 
O'Hanlan  also  gave  evidence"  is  all 
that  is  said  in  his  case,  where  the 
other  evidence  is  detailed  with 
favourable  comments ;  and  yet  his 


assertion  that  the  bishop  had  acted 
beyond  his  powers,  that  his  "  sen- 
tence of  removal  was  null  and  void," 
as  well  as  his  disgust  at  the  stock- 
ings Sister  Scholastica  was  made  to 
wear  as  "  unfit  for  a  human  being," 
were  points  that  had  a  very  signifi- 
cant bearing  on  the  whole  affair.* 

Wherever  gratuitous  self-imposi- 
tions are  the  standard  of  perfection 
— wherever  there  is  an  arbitrary 
scale  of  virtues,  sins,  and  errors — 
there  must  be  a  tendency  to  scru- 
tinise each  other's  actions,  whether 
for  imitation  in  the  humbler-mind- 
ed,— emulous  of  every  new  phase  of 
sanctity, — or  for  favourable  compari- 
son in  spiritual  pride,  measuring  its 
severities  against  the  licence  of  the 
more  lax ;  wherein  an  infinite  pet- 
tiness may  be  engendered  : — 

"  When  he  finishes  refection, 
Knife  and  fork  he  never  lays 
Crosswise,  to  my  recollection, 
As  I  do,  to  Jesu's  praise. 
I  the  Trinity  illustrate, 
Drinking  watered  orange  pulp ; 
By  three  sips  the  Arian  frustrate, 
While  he  drains  his  at  a  gulp." 

We  will  not  liken  the  horror  felt 
by  the  whole  community  at  see- 
ing a  sister  with  something  in  her 
mouth  between  meals,  or  merely 
suspecting  her  of  the  enormity,  to 
the  outraged  orthodoxy  of  the 
Spanish  monk ;  but  the  gravity 
with  which  the  charge  is  treated, 
the  perpetual  recurrence  to  it,  is,  if 
we  come  to  compare  the  sin  with 
our  usual  acceptance  of  the  moral 
law  and  Decalogue,  a  fact  to  specu- 
late upon.  And  may  not  the  same 
spirit  be  seen  in  Mrs  Kennedy's 
opinion  that  Sister  Scholastica's 


*  The  SOLICITOR- GENERAL. — The  bishop  could  not  expel  in  this  case,  on  such 
an  inquiry,  the  accused  not  even  having  copies  of  the  statements  against  her  ? 

Dr  O'HANLAN. — The  bishop  could  not  expel  nor  inflict  any  severe  punishment 
unless  the  party  accused  had  been  judicially  convicted  upon  the  sworn  testimony 
of  two  witnesses.  He  could  not  deprive  a  priest  of  his  benefice  without  such  an 
inquiry.  It  is  a  general  principle  of  canon  law  which  has  never  been  altered  that 
I  am  aware  of.  He  might  direct  the  removal  of  a  nun  into  another  convent  in 
his  diocese  ;  but  he  could  not  expel  her. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  MELLISH,  the  witness  adhered  to  his  view,  and  averred  he 
had  never  known  it  doubted  or  disputed. 

Then  you  say  that  the  bishop  was  wrong  in  holding  that  he  could  remove  a 
nun  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion? — In  my  judgment  his  sentence  of  removal 
was  null  and  void. 
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only  aim  in  religion  was  to  gratify 
vanity,  by  excessive  care  of  her 
dress  and  personal  appearance  to 
attract  the  attention  of  externs,  and 
to  indulge  her  love  of  eating — all 
of  which  tastes  could  certainly  be 
indulged  in  greater  ease  at  home. 
There  are  good  people  in  the  world 
as  strict  in  their  own  self-govern- 
ment as  the  strictest  nun,  who  yet 
can  see  little  laxities  in  others  with- 
out a  thought  of  blame — to  their 
own  master  they  stand  or  fall.  But 
another  temper  is  inculcated  in  the 
cloister,  and  one,  we  think,  not  so 
favourable  to  humility,  or,  we  will 
add,  magnanimity. 

One  evil  inseparable  from  the 
habit  of  accepting  this  artificial  life 
as  a  higher  life,  where  it  obtains 
as  a  recognised  institution,  must  be 
the  arbitrary  notions  generally  cur- 
rent in  society  of  right  and  wrong, 
edifying  and  unedifying,  pure  and 
impure,  lawful  and  inexpedient, 
fitting  and  scandalous.  It  cannot, 
we  think,  be  wholesome  to  the  gen- 
eral conscience  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  allowing  ourselves  in  a  hundred 
practices  as  innocent,  which  in 
others  we  view  as  gross  self-indul- 
gence. It  is  only  in  a  certain  care- 
less way  that  people  make  allow- 
ance for  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
an  austere  vow.  A  nun  is  under 
a  vow  inconsistent  with  eating  a 
strawberry  when  she  sees  it.  People 
who  eat  a  score  with  as  little  scruple 
as  the  lamb  nibbles  the  grass,  are 
shocked  at  her,  because  they  set  the 
act  side  by  side  with  her  vow.  If 
she  disposes  her  coarse  garments 
with  a  moment's  thought  as  to  what 
becomes  her  cast  of  features,  their 
lip  curves  in  supercilious  scorn, 
though  they  acquiesce  in  the  girl 
of  society  giving  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  such  matters  ;  and  yet 
there  is  one  vow  common  to  both 
women — the  baptismal  vow — surely 
more  stringent  than  any  other. 

It  cannot  but  be  perceived,  also, 
that  where  conventual  life  is  con- 
sidered so  pre-eminently  the  higher 
'life,  the  religious  element  of  the 
community  will  be  drawn  towards 


it,  to  the  great — infinite,  indeed — 
loss  of  the  community.  Candid 
minds,  even  among  themselves, 
feel  this.  English  religion,  when 
brought  favourably  before  foreign- 
ers, affects  them  assomething  singu- 
lar in  the  hold  it  has  on  family  life, 
not  prompting  to  the  severance  of 
the  home  tie  as  with  them,  but 
sanctifying  it;  though  without  that 
austerity  of  rule  which  is  the  glory 
of  the  cloister.  Thus  Mr  Ffoulkes, 
in  his  recent  pamphlet,  which  has 
excited  so  much  attention,  relates 
how,  at  the  time  of  his  own  change 
from  our  communion  to  that  of 
,  Home — 

"  On  describing  the  '  daily  round '  of 
Christian  life  in  the  English  Church, 
such  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  from 
a  child,  to  the  excellent  priest  who  re- 
ceived me  into  communion  on  the  Con- 
tinent— our  family  prayers,  our  grace 
before  and  after  meals,  and  our  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures — our  observance 
of  Sunday,  our  services  at  church,  our 
Sunday  schools— what  did  he  do  but 
mount  his  pulpit  the  Sunday  following, 
and,  embodying  all  I  had  told  him  in  a 
fervent  discourse,  expatiate  to  a  fashion- 
able congregation  in  Paris  on  the  many 
lessons  of  piety  which  they  had  to  learn 
from  the  separated  brethren  on  the  other 
side  the  Channel!" 

And  after  many  years'  experience  of 
Continental  religion  (himself  still  a 
member  of  the  Koman  commun- 
ion), and  telling  of  the  pleasure  he 
experienced  in  first  associating  with 
good  Roman  Catholics  free  from 
those  faults  and  practices  he  had 
always  heard  attributed  to  them, 
he  goes  on  : — 

"But  afterwards — when  my  first  emo- 
tions consequent  on  this  discovery  had 
subsided — when  I  came  to  ask  myself  the 
question,  Are  these,  then, the  only  true 
Christians  that  you  have  ever  known  in 
life :  and  till  you  conversed  with  them, 
had  you  never  conversed  with  a  true 
Christian  before  ? — I  can  scarce  describe 
the  recoil  that  it  occasioned  me  !  Why, 
my  own  father  and  mother  would  have 
compared  with  the  best  of  them  in  all 
the  virtues  ordinarily  possessed  by 
Christians  living  in  the  world,  and  dis- 
charging their  duties  conscientiously 
towards  God  and  their  neighbours,  in, 
through,  and  for  Christ.  '  All  for  Jesus ' 
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was   as  much  their  motto  as  it  could  selves  in  any  country  superior  to  that 

be  of  any  parents  in  Christendom;  and  of  the  English  parsonage  and  its  sur- 

well,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  all  Roman  roundings  :  go  where  I  will,  I  am  al- 

Catholic  children  if  they  were  blessed  ways  thrown  back  upon  one  of  these  as 

with  no  worse  father  and  mother  than  the  most  perfect  ideal  of  a  Christian 

mine!     Then  I  have,  or  have  had,  re-  family :  a  combination  amongst  its  mem- 

latives   and  friends  in  numbers,  mem-  bers  of  the   highest  intelligence  with 

bers  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  the  most  unsullied  purity  and  earnest 

homes,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  are  to  faith  I  ever  witnessed  on  earth.    It  was 

all  intents  and  purposes  as  thoroughly  a  privilege  to  have  witnessed  it. " 
Christian  as  any  to  be  found  elsewhere : 

and  it  would  be  sheer  affectation  or  Mr  Ff oulkes  *  is  not  comparing 
hypocrisy  in  me  were  I  to  pretend  the  this  home  religion  with  the  con- 
contrary:  or  else  to  claim  for  my  own  ventual  life:  for  one  reason,  that 
friends  and  relatives  any  peculiar  in  the  game  country  and  under 
excellence  distinguishing  them  from  •  .  iV'  £ 
average  specimen's  of  the  Anglican  circumstances  capable  of  compar- 
body.  For  a  calm,  unpresuming,  uni-  lson>  tne  two  could  not  exlst  to' 
f  orm  standard  of  practical  Christianity,  gether.  Recognised,  adopted  mon- 
I  have  seen  nothing  as  yet  amongst  our-  asticism — monasticism  received  as 

*  How  far  this  candid  Romanist  will  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Church  of 
his  adoption,  after  asserting  the  validity  of  our  English  orders  and  sacraments, 
is  yet  a  question.  He  affirms  himself  content  with  his  place  in  it,  but  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  tries  the  forbearance  of  his  superiors  by  the  sort  of  test  he  submits, 
as  it  were,  to  their  personal  experience.  We  quote  the  following  passage  (though 
not  bearing  directly  on  our  subject)  as  indicating  the  irritation  felt  even  by 
liberal  Roman  Catholics  at  that  universal  habit,  from  which  Mr  Ffoulkes  breaks 
away  with  such  courage,  of  assuming  that  whatever  ought  to  be  the  fruit  of 
their  system,  is  such :  a  practice  imparting  the  same  stilted  unreality  of  style 
to  an  archbishop  affirming  Papal  infallibility,  and  a  newspaper  editor  calling 
nuns  angels,  at  a  time  when  they  look  such  very  ordinary  women  to  the  outer 
world  :  — 

"My  Lord"  (he  is  addressing  Archbishop  Manning),  "  there  is  no  person  in  his 
sober  senses  who  could  affirm  that  you,  for  instance,  began  to  be  a  devout, 
earnest,  intelligent  follower  of  Christ,  an  admirable  master  of  the  inner  and  the 
hidden  life,  a  glorious  example  of  self-sacrifice,  a  deep  expounder  of  revealed 
mysteries  and  Gospel  truths,  when  you  embraced  the  Roman  communion;  or 
that  all  those  graces  which  you  exhibited  previously  in  the  sight  of  men,  could 
be  deduced  from  the  one  rite,  which  you  received  unconsciously  as  a  child,  coun- 
teracted by  all  the  bad  andun  wholesome  food  in  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
you  must  have  lived  ever  afterwards.  In  the  same  way  there  is  no  ordinary  per- 
son in  his  sober  senses  who  could  affect  to  discover  any  fundamental  change  for 
the  better  in  you,  morally  or  religiously,  now  from  what  you  were  then.  There 
are  some,  on  the  contrary,  to  my  knowledge,  of  your  existing  flock  who  profess 
that  they  have  not  half  the  liking  for  the  sermons  which  they  hear  you  deliver 
as  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  that  they  have  for  the  dear  old  volumes  which 
you  published  as  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  as  fresh  and  full  of  fragrance  to  their 
instincts  as  ever.  And  I  have  heard  the  same  of  another  whose  parochial  sermons, 
hailed  as  a  masterpiece  on  their  first  appearance,  have  just  burst  forth  into  a 
second  spring.  People  say  that  the  sermons  which  ci-devant  Anglican  clergymen 
of  note  preached  formerly,  read  so  much  more  natural  than  any  they  have  since 
delivered  from  Roman  Catholic  pulpits.  They  argued  impartially  then,  as  men 
whose  sole  desire  it  was  both  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  uphold  it  at  any  cost :  they 
never  feared  looking  facts  in  the  face,  and  were  as  little  given  to  exaggerate  those 
that  made  for  them,  as  to  keep  out  of  sight,  or  evade  by  subterfuge,  those  which 
they  could  neither  excuse  nor  explain.  They  were  never  tired  of  confessing  their 
own  sins  or  shortcomings.  In  a  word,  their  tone  was  frank,  honest,  and  manly. 
Now  they  may  preach  with  the  same  energy,  but  it  is  as  though  they  preached 
under  constraint  or  dictation.  Either  they  are  high-flown  and  exaggerated,  or 
else  punctilious  and  reserved ;  weighing  each  word  as  if  they  were  repeating  a 
task ;  always  artificial,  never  themselves  :  as  if  committed  to  a  thesis  which  they, 
must  defend  at  all  risks,  and  to  which  all  facts  must  be  accommodated,  or  else 
denied."— 'The  Church's  Creed  or  the  Crown's  Creed?'  p.  47. 
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indisputably  the  higher  life  as  it  is 
among  Roman  Catholics  —  would 
swallow  up  the  moving  guiding  spi- 
rits of  these  oases.  And  who  that 
has  ever  witnessed  such  households 
as  Mr  Ffoulkes  describes — and  we 
believe  his  no  unusual  experience — 
can  contemplate,  even  in  fancy, their 
suppression  (to  borrow  a  word  from 
the  other  side),  as  other  than  a  fatal 
injury  to  the  national  character — 
an  irreparable  loss  1 

Romanists  tell  us  summarily  that 
the  question  of  monasticism  is  one 
on  which  the  world — that  is,  ques- 
tioners and  doubters  —  are  incap- 
able of  forming  an  opinion.  They 
assert  it  to  be  something  utterly 
beyond  our  powers  to  judge  : 
outsiders  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  admire  :  it  is  monstrous,  nay, 
ludicrous,  presumption  to  do 
more.  But  if  we  know  nothing 
about  it,  why  should  we  admire 
it  1  We  may  admire  and  even 
reverence  the  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  individual,  and  yet 
doubt  the  system  which,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  practises  upon  these 
high  qualities  and  misdirects  their 
exercise.  Mere  asceticism  is  not 
confined  to  Christianity ;  are  we  to 


reverence  every  form  of  it  1  Is  the 
fact  of  a  person  inflicting  upon  him- 
self pains  and  sacrifices  which  are 
beyond  our  strength,  to  set  him  be- 
yond our  criticism  1  Is  an  act, 
trifling,  puerile,  or  ignoble  in  itself, 
lifted  out  of  this  category  because 
it  passes  in  a  religious  house  ?  They 
pronounce  it  to  be  so.  And  here  we 
are  at  issue.  Is  it  elevating  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits,  inquiries,  and 
mutual  relations  revealed  to  us  in 
this  trial,  merely  because  the  scene 
lies  in  the  cloister1?  Are  degra- 
dations not  degradations,  and  in- 
sults fit  religious  discipline,  merely 
through  change  of  place  1  Are  we 
to  respect  women  the  more  for  miss- 
ing their  inherent  attractiveness, 
and  to  see  something  sublime  in 
rags  on  the  nun  which  outrage  us 
in  the  vagrant  ?  We  think  not ;  and 
it  is  because  in  our  day  there  is  a 
recurrence  in  many  minds  to  the  old 
monastic  ideal,  that  we  have  thought 
it  desirable  to  point  out  the  real  in- 
terior life  of  a  convent,  even  where 
its  inmates  are  active  and  conscien- 
tious in  the  fulfilment  of  the  vows, 
to  obey  which  they  have  renounced 
family,  society,  and — as  they  are 
taught  to  think — the  world. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT   IN   IRELAND. 


BY  AN  OLD   TORY. 


THE  kingdom  of  heaven  (on  the 
'  Daily  Telegraph'  pattern)  has  now, 
we  may  assume,  been  finally  and 
conclusively  established  among  us. 
The  democracy  have  at  last  ob- 
tained the  prize  for  which  for 
twenty  years  they  or  their  leaders 
have  clamoured.  "  Count  of  heads," 
as  Mr  Carlyle  calls  it,  "  has  now  be- 
come the  Divine  Court  of  Appeal 
on  every  question  and  interest  of 
mankind."  Mr  Gladstone  is  obvi- 
ously ready  to  swallow  the  ballot- 
box  when  required  ;  so  that  at  next 
election  the  incorruptible  house- 
holder will  probably  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  voting  in  the  dark,  and 
be  enabled  to  exercise  the  franchise 
without  risk  of  detection  or  any 
awkward  feeling  of  responsibility. 
Nor  can  I  see  how,  upon  existing 
principles  of  policy,  the  boon  can 
be  denied  to  him.  The  elective 
franchise  used  to  be  considered  a 
public  trust,  for  the  due  discharge 
of  which  every  patriot  citizen  had 
to  answer  to  his  country ;  but  if  it 
be  a  right  to  which  all  are  entitled 
(as  we  are  now  told),  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  elector  should 
not  use  it  in  the  way  most  conven- 
ient— not  to  say  most  profitable — 
to  himself  and  those  whom  Provi- 
dence calls  upon  him  to  maintain. 
This  being  so,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  being  among  us  (or  close  at 
hand),  it  is  of  course  malevolent  to 
point  out,  as  has  been  done,  that 
"  most  certain  it  is  an  immense 
body  of  laws  upon  these  new  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  railway,  &c., 
phenomena  of  ours  are  pressingly 
wanted  ;  and  none  of  mortals  knows 
where  to  get  them."  Save  a  solitary 
political  Quixote  or  Jeremiah,  how- 
ver,  no  one  ventures  to  deny  that 
we  are  eminently  fit  to  govern 
ourselves ;  and  consequently  the 


"  count  -  of  -  heads  "  principle  has 
been  in  England  and  Scotland 
adopted  with  acclamation,  and  with 
the  blessed  results  for  which  we 
are — waiting. 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  in  England  and  Scotland  at 
least  we  are  now  prepared  to  man- 
age our  own  affairs.  But  though 
Catholic  Emancipation,  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  and  the  rest  of  it,  may 
be  good  for  us,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  (a  lying  proverb  to  the 
contrary)  that  what  is  sauce  for 
the  gander  is  also  sauce  for  the 
other  bird.  Our  statesmen  are 
quite  aware  that  India,  for  instance, 
cannot  be  governed  exactly  on  the 
same  plan  that  we  try  at  home  ; 
but  India  is  a  long  way  off,  and 
liberal  political  philosophy  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  geography.  A 
country  that  is  divided  from  us  by 
a  narrow  channel  only,  is  entitled  in 
point  of  principle  to  the  religious 
equality  and  the  household  fran- 
chise which  we  ourselves  enjoy. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  geogra- 
phical argument — the  question  will 
recur — Ireland  and  the  Irish — are 
they  ripe  for  self-government  1  Mr 
Bright,  of  course,  will  answer  that 
all  men  are,  or  ought  to  be,  "  free  " 
to  govern  themselves  ;  but  since 
we  got  our  Reform  Bill  this  sort 
of  twaddle  is  somehow  getting  out 
of  date.  "  Ask  yourselves,"  as  Mr 
Carlyle  somewhere  advises  the 
reader — "ask  yourselves  about  'lib- 
erty,' for  example ;  what  do  you 
really  mean  by  it — what  in  any  just 
and  rational  soul  is  that  divine 
quality  of  liberty  1  That  a  good 
man  be  'free,'  as  we  call  it — be 
permitted  to  unfold  himself  in 
works  of  goodness  and  nobleness — 
is  surely  a  blessing  to  him,  immense 
and  indispensable — to  him  and  to 
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those  about  him.  But  that  a  bad 
(or  foolish)  man  be  *  free ' — permit- 
ted to  unfold  himself  in  Ms  par- 
ticular way — is  contrariwise  the 
fatalest  curse  you  could  inflict  on 
him ;  curse,  and  nothing  else,  to 
him  and  all  his  neighbours.  Him, 
the  very  heavens  call  upon  you  to 
persuade,  to  urge,  induce,  compel, 
into  something  of  well-doing;  if 
you  absolutely  cannot,  if  he  will 
continue  in  ill-doing,  then  for  him 
(I  can  assure  you,  though  you  will 
be  shocked  to  hear  it)  the  one 
'  blessing '  left  is  the  speediest 
gallows  you  can  lead  him  to." 

And  the  Irish  by  nature,  observe, 
are  not  a  people  averse  to  being  gov- 
erned— they  have,  on  the  contrary, 
like  the  Celtic  race  in  general,  a  de- 
cided tendency  to  imperialism,  as 
opposed  to  what  are  called  "  free  in- 
stitutions." Moreover,  when  proper- 
ly looked  after,  the  Irishman  is  cap- 
able of  arriving  at  and  maintaining 
a  high  state  of  discipline — some  of 
the  best  soldiers,  the  fighting  work- 
ing soldiers,  that  the  world  has 
seen,  have  been  and  are  Irishmen. 
They  beat  us  at  Fontenoy.  Since 
then  they  have  helped  us  to  win 
India  and  Canada,  and  to  make  our 
prowess  known  in  every  corner  of 
the  habitable  world.  The  Irish 
can  be  drilled  with  great  advantage 
to  themselves  and  others,  and  they 
know  this  instinctively;  for  even 
the  descendants  of  Brian  Boru  like 
to  be  led,  and  are  always  on  the 
outlook  for  a  king  or  leader  to 
whom  they  can  testify  their  loyalty. 

The  true  question,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  for  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
to  consider  at  the  present  moment 
is,  Are  these  Roman  Catholic  Irish 
peasants,  who  constitute  three- 
fourths  or  four-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  capable  of  govern- 
ing themselves  in  an  advantageous 
manner — advantageous  to  Ireland 
itself,  and  advantageous  to  the  em- 
pire with  which  Ireland  has  been 
united  1  This  is  the  central  ques- 
tion— all  others  are  collateral  and 
subordinate. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  govern- 
ment possible  for  Ireland  —  self- 
government,  and  government  as  a 
dependency.  A  dependency,  again, 
may  be  governed  in  one  of  two 
ways — upon  military  or  upon  penal 
principles.  The  military  govern- 
ment of  a  dependency  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  the  just  and  righteous 
exercise  of  coercive  power  to  secure 
obedience  to  certain  simple  laws  of 
natural  wellbeing.  The  penal  gov- 
ernment of  a  dependency  is  the 
unwise  and  unrighteous  exercise  of 
the  same  power.  We  are  now  try- 
ing, have  been  trying  for  the  past 
forty  years  or  thereby,  the  plan  of 
popular  or  self  government ;  before 
that  period  we  had  tried,  with  in- 
different success,  both  kinds  of  the 
other. 

From  the  Anglo-Norman  con- 
quest to  the  conquest  by  Cromwell 
— nay,  even  to  the  conquest  by  Wil- 
liam of  Orange — the  English  con- 
querors cannot  be  said  to  have  held 
securely  and  continuously  more 
than  the  ground  on  which  they 
stood.  The  "  pale  "  sometimes  em- 
braced several  counties,  sometimes 
less  than  one  county  ;  but  for  many 
hundred  years  the  history  of  Ire- 
land is  the  history  of  a  half-subdued 
dependency  in  chronic  rebellion. 
The  consequence  was,  that  at  the 
period  of  the  Eevolution  the  Irish 
were,  as  regards  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment, in  a  lower  state  of  civili- 
sation than  any  other  nation  in 
Europe,  except  perhaps  Russia. 
The  progress  of  native  civilisation 
had  been  arrested  by  the  long  war 
with  the  Anglo-Norman  colonists  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  con- 
quered had  never  amalgamated 
with  the  conquering  race,  the  Nor- 
man ideas  of  polity,  of  government, 
of  legislation,  had  failed  to  take 
root  or  spread  among  the  Irish. 

William  III.,  like  Cromwell, 
thoroughly  subdued  the  Catho- 
lic and  Celtic  population,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  the 
supremacy  of  England  has  never 
been  seriously  threatened.  The 
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Whig  penal  code  contained  some 
nefarious  provisions  (which  were 
not  repealed  until  first  Lord  North, 
and  then  Mr  Pitt,  came  into  power) : 
it  was  in  many  respects  a  cruel, 
vindictive,  passionate  code ;  but 
still  it  accomplished  the  object 
which  it  proposed  to  accomplish — 
the  subjection,  if  not  the  pacifica- 
tion, of  Ireland;  and  after  the  brief 
frenzy  of  1798  (under  a  succession 
of  eminent  Tory  Ministers),  it  was, 

Xn  the  whole,  justly  and  fairly 
linistered.  It  was  founded  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  Celts  and 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were  a  people 
incapable  of  governing  themselves, 
and  it  gave  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
power  to  the  Protestant  and  Saxon 
population.  There  is  not  much 
room,  of  course,  in  such  a  govern- 
ment—which is  really  a  quasi-mil- 
itary, quasi- civil  occupation — for 
the  application  of  what  are  called 
"  liberal  "  principles.  The  people's 
will  is  not  the  test  of  what  is  right 
— it  is  assumed  that  the  people 
have  no  will,  or  a  will,  at  least, 
that  is  adverse  to  their  true  pros- 
perity ;  they  are  not  permitted  to 
govern  themselves — it  is  assumed 
that  they  are  incapable  of  doing  so 
advantageously.  Modern  philoso- 
phical dogmatists  consider  that  a 
government  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
defended ;  yet  it  is  the  government 
which,  without  much  serious  ob- 
jection, we  still  administer  in  sev- 
eral of  our  dependencies.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  if  popular  govern- 
ment were  established  in  India,  or 
among  the  Australian  aborigines, 
anarchy,  confusion,  general  com- 
bustion, would  be  the  results. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  back 
upon  the  long  anarchy  which  we 
call  Irish  history,  without  feeling 
that  a  strong  and  just  government 
was  urgently  needed  —  was  the 
remedy  most  urgently  needed. 
Had  the  country  been  thoroughly 
subdued  when  the  Normans  first 
sailed  across  the  Irish  Channel, 


there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
happy  and  peaceful  career  would 
have  been  opened  to  her  sons.  Mr 
M'Lennan,  in  his  skilful  review  of 
Irish  history,  remarks  that  the  Nor- 
man conquest  of  Ireland  was  less 
complete  than  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, because  the  Irish  were  a  more 
barbarous  race  :* 

"  Had  the  Irish  been  politically 
united,  they  must  have  conquered  and 
expelled  the  invaders,  or  been  them- 
selves, after  a  death-struggle,  finally 
and  quickly  vanquished.  A  monarchy 
resembles  an  animal  of  high  organisa- 
tion. As  this  may  be  slain  by  a  single 
stroke,  so  that  may  be  overthrown  by 
a  single  victory.  The  battle  of  Hast- 
ings gave  the  supremacy  in  England 
to  the  Normans.  A  confederation  of 
tribes  and  clans  resembles  a  creature  of 
low  organisation,  which,  being  cut  in 
pieces,  is  rather  multiplied  than  de- 
stroyed. When  the  life- centres  are 
numerous  and  independent,  there  can 
be  no  killing  except  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  parts.  England  went  down 
at  a  blow.  Scotland,  full  of  great  and 
independent  tribes,  again  and  again  re- 
pelled, or  rather  survived,  the  efforts  to 
conquer  it.  Every  great  house  was  a 
centre  of  the  popular  resistance.  De- 
feated at  one  point,  the  people  rallied 
at  another.  And  the  process  of  destruc- 
tion in  detail  was  too  costly  and  tedious 
to  be  persisted  in. " 

This  is  ingenious,  and  to  some 
extent  true  ;  but  the  real  explana- 
tion, I  suspect,  is,  that  until  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  England  never 
seriously  set  herself  to  the  work  of 
conquest.  The  blows  dealt  at  Ire- 
land were  dealt  with  the  left  hand. 
Thus  it  appeared  that  a  just  strong 
government,  maintained  upon  defi- 
nite principles  for  any  considerable 
period,  was  a  government  practi- 
cally unknown  in  Ireland.  Fits  of 
languor  and  depression  were  fol- 
lowed by  fits  of  panic  and  cruelty. 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  brief  inter- 
vals of  repose  and  prosperity  which 
the  unhappy  island  enjoyed  occur- 
red when  the  Irish  executive  was 
administered  by  a  powerful,  harsh, 


*  Memoir  of  Thomas  Drummond,  by  J.  F.  M'Lennan,  chap.  xiii. 
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but  rigorously  just  ruler.  The 
names  of  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  of 
Strafford,  and  of  Cromwell  are  by- 
words of  infamy  among  the  Irish 
patriots.  Yet  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Poynings  a  mass  of  use- 
ful practical  legislation  was  put  in 
force ;  of  Strafford's  government 
Mr  Goldwin  Smith  has  said  :  "  He 
repressed  the  licence  of  the  soldiery; 
he  restored  the  finances  :  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  rose  buoyant- 
ly beneath  his  master-hand;  the 
value  of  land  was  increased  ;  ship- 
ping multiplied ; "  of  the  iron  rule 
of  Cromwell  the  same  writer  has  re- 
marked :  "  Under  the  Protectorate 
the  peace  of  complete  submission 
ruled  in  Ireland  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  had  the  Prc  tec- 
tor's  life  or  the  duration  of  his 
dynasty  been  prolonged,  the  union 
of  the  two  countries  would  have 
been  complete."  Mr  Goldwin 
Smith  (whose  brilliant  sketch  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  Irish  his- 
tory) is  a  very  advanced  Radical, 
yet  he  has  the  courage  and  manli- 
ness to  admit  that  a  popular  sys- 
tem of  government  would  have 
been  worse  than  useless  in  Ireland. 
"  To  many  of  the  Irish  constitu- 
encies/' he  observes,  alluding  to  an 
early  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
"  the  elective  franchise  must  have 
been  a  boon  about  as.  welcome  and 
appropriate  as  it  would  have  been 
to  a  tribe  of  Red  Indians.  An 
honest,  able,  and  humane  lord- 
deputy,  with  full,  powers,  would 
probably  have  done  more  at  that 
moment  than  the  largest  measure 
of  Parliamentary  liberty  for  the 
pacification  and  civilisation  of  the 
country."  This  is  the  conclusion 
at  which  the  philosophical  historian 
arrives  :  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  practical  land-agent  of  the 
present  day,  who  has  resided  all 
his  life  among  the  Irish  peasantry, 
is  the  same.  Ireland,  Mr  Trench 
assures  us,  in  the  preface  to  his 
*  Realities  of  Irish  Life/  is  not  alto- 
gether unmanageable.  "  Those  who 
earnestly  desire  to  improve  her 
condition  will  doubtless  meet  with 
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many  disappointments,  many  acts 
of  apparent  and  some  of  real  in- 
gratitude ;  but  justice,  fully  and 
firmly  administered,  is  always  ap- 
preciated in  the  end.  I  admit  that 
it  will  require  much  firmness  and 
discretion  to  carry  justice  to  its 
legitimate  conclusions,  torn  as  Ire- 
land is  by  contending  parties  ;  but 
if  this  be  truly  done,  I  have  never 
yet  known  it  to  fail."  Firmness, 
veracity,  strict  and  stable  justice, 
are  the  qualities  which  secure  obe- 
dience in  Ireland ;  and  if,  instead 
of  "  anarchic  Parliaments  and 
penny  newspapers,"  we  could  give 
her  a  just  lord-deputy,  "  with  full 
powers,"  and  some  natural  turn  for 
the  governing  work,  we  might  look 
forward  with  hope  to  the  future — 
might,  even  in  this  year  of  grace 
1869,  refuse  to  despair  of  the  Re- 
public. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  view 
is  understood  to  be  unpopular  in 
this  country  at  this  time.  For  forty 
years — ever  since  the  agitation  of 
O'Connell  culminated  in  the  capit- 
ulation of  "  the  Duke  "  and  Catholic 
emancipation — we  have  acted  upon 
the  maxim  that  Ireland  has  a  Will 
of  its  own,  to  which,  in  legislation, 
we  are  bound  to  bow.  We  have 
said — we  are  every  day  saying  more 
plainly — that  whatever  these  Irish 
Catholic  Celts  hold  to  be  good  for 
them  ought  to  be  given  to  them, 
and  that  English  statesmen  have  no 
right  to  exercise  even  a  discretion- 
ary power  in  giving  or  withhold- 
ing those  good  things.  I  believe, 
on  my  conscience,  that  this  is  a 
ruinous  policy ;  and  I  believe,  more- 
over, that  one-half  of  the  Whig 
party — not  to  speak  of  the  Tories 
—  are  convinced  in  their  secret 
souls  that  it  is  ruinous. 

It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  al- 
though the  Irish  Celts  have  in  past 
times  been  incapable  of  governing 
themselves,  they  are  now  able  to 
do  so,  and  may  at  all  events  be 
allowed  to  make  the  experiment. 
The  people,  for  instance — thanks  to 
Lord  Derby — are  now  better  edu- 
cated than  they  used  to  be.  But 
2T 
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education  is,  after  all,  only  the  pre- 
liminary step.  The  Irish  have  al- 
ways been  a  keen,  quick  -  witted, 
lively,  witty,  eloquent  people.  No 
amount  of  education  can  readily 
improve  them  in  these  respects — 
can  make  them  livelier  or  quicker- 
witted.  But  as  regards  those  qual- 
ities of  character  on  which  the  se- 
curity of  the  commonwealth  must 
rest — firmness,  judgment,  and  per- 
severance, industry,  regard  for  the 
rights  of  property,  reverence  for 
law — how  far  have  the  national 
schools  succeeded  in  implanting 
these  qualities  in  a  race  winch  be- 
fore their  institution  had  constantly 
proved  itself  to  be  reckless,  impro- 
vident, lawless  ?  "  Talent  of  speak- 
ing grows  daily  commoner  among 
one's  neighbours  ;  amounts  already 
to  a  weariness  and  a  nuisance,  so 
barren  is  it  of  great  benefit,  and 
liable  to  be  of  great  hurt ;  but  the 
talent  of  right  conduct,  of  wise  and 
useful  behaviour,  seems  to  grow 
rarer  every  day,  and  is  nowhere 
taught  in  the  streets  and  thorough- 
fares any  more.  Right  schools  were 
never  more  desirable  than  now." 
Yes  ;  "  right  schools  "  are  what  the 
Irish  need  —  schools  which  teach 
something  other  and  better  than 
mere  fluency  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic — schools  which  teach 
order,  moderation,  common -sense 
— schools  which  enforce  the  all- 
important  lesson  that  you  can't 
break  any  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments without  suffering  for  the 
breach  at  some  time  and  in  some 
way  —  schools  where  the  strong 
moral  qualities  which  maintain  per- 
sonal right,  liberty,  and  justice  are 
the  attainments  chiefly  insisted  on. 
These,  however,  are  precisely  the 
schools  which,  in  Ireland  and  else- 
where, we  have  been  industriously 
abolishing  for  the  past  forty  years  ! 
The  latest  development  of  the 
Ireland-for-the-Irish-people  policy 
is  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant 
Church  and  the  confiscation  of  its 
revenues.  I  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  on  this  topic — be  it 
only  noted  here  that  this,  like  much 
else,  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of 


"  popular  government"  in  Ireland. 
Protestantism  cannot  be  maintained 
in  a  Catholic  province  if  the  ques- 
tion of  its  maintenance  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Catholic  population. 
Whenever  you  come  in  Ireland  to 
the  "  count-of-heads"  principle,  the 
Irish  Church  must  go.  This  is  the 
issue  which  the  policy  of  1827-33 
clearly  involved,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  Whigs  of  that  day  to  say 
that  the  Appropriation  Clause  was 
a  perfectly  logical  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. At  that  time,  fortunately,  the 
Protestant  instinct  of  the  country 
was  stronger  than  its  logic,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  question  was 
postponed — sine  die.  Since  these 
years  the  Catholic  interest  has  been 
gathering  strength,  and  the  Radical 
leaders  (urged  on  by  the  disorgani- 
sation of  their  party,  and  seeing 
that  otherwise  their  occupation  was 
gone)  have  again  lifted  the  weapon 
which  thirty  years  ago  they  had 
been  forced  to  drop. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Irish  to 
govern  themselves  may  be  traced 
to  many  causes — national,  social, 
religious ;  but  the  popular  expla- 
nation, that  the  disorganisation  of 
Irish  life  is  to  be  attributed  to 
English  misgovernment,  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  to  be  inade- 
quate. There  has  been  misgovern- 
ment on  our  part,  it  is  true ;  but 
the  "misgovernment"  of  Ireland  is 
real  political  wisdom  when  com- 
pared with  the  misgovernment  from 
which  many  European  races,  who 
are  now  high  in  the  scale  of  civi- 
lisation, have  suffered.  Had  the 
Scotch  people,  for  instance — had 
any  people,  with  a  true  organising 
faculty — been  forced  to  work  out 
their  national  history  under  similar 
conditions,  would  they  have  failed 
as  completely  as  the  Irish  have 
done  ?  There  must  be  some  deeply- 
seated  organic  defect  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  nation  which  misfortune 
has  been  unable  to  tutor,  and  which 
has  learned  none  of  the  lessons  of 
adversity.  For  as  Herrick  says, — 

"  A  wise  man  every  way  lies  square, — 
And  like  a  surly  oak  with  storms  perplext, 
Grows  still  the  stronger  strongly  vext." 
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It  would  be  impossible  in  a  single 
paper  to  attempt  to  sound  philoso- 
phically the  causes  which  have  pre- 
vented the  Irish  from  rising  out  of 
a  very  rudimentary  stage  of  politi- 
cal life ;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
which  lie  on  the  surface,  and  can- 
not be  ignored.  One  class  is  per- 
sonal to  the  people  themselves; 
another  affects  the  relations  of  Ire- 
land to  the  empire.  Among  the 
first  class  may  be  included  the 
determining  influence  of  race. 
The  Irish  are  a  pure  breed  of 
Celts,  and  the  Celt  has  never 
shown  any  true  aptitude  for  the 
arts  of  government.  Even  the 
French  Celt,  who  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  who  for  many  centuries 
lived  side  by  side  with  that  strong, 
scientific,  legislative  people,  has 
manifested  throughout  his  whole 
history  an  exceptional  incapacity 
for  maintaining  free  institutions. 
Mr  Froude,  in  an  address  lighted 
by  genius  and  sparkling  with  epi- 
gram, told  the  St  Andrews  stu- 
dents the  other  day  that  they  came 
of  a  fine  race,  and  inherited  a  great 
history.  Had  Scotland,  however, 
remained  exclusively  Celtic,  it  may 
be  doubted  how  far  that  history 
would  have  been  written.  The 
real  governing  power  in  Scotland 
has  always  been  lodged  in  the  Low- 
land races,  and  the  true  Scotch 
Celt,  such  as  are  still  met  with  on 
the  western  lakes,  was  as  improvi- 
dent, as  unsystematic,  as  indolent, 
as  disorderly,  in  short,  as  any  race 
could  well  be.  In  Scotland  this 
purely  Celtic  population  is  now  a 
mere  handful,  whereas  in  Ireland  it 
comprises  four-fifths  of  the  nation. 

The  Celtic  race  in  Ireland,  more- 
over, laboured  under  one  special  dis- 
advantage, at  which  I  have  already 
glanced.  Up  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  unlike  most  of  the  modern 
nations,  it  had  never  been  thorough- 
ly subdued  by  a  superior  and  more 
matured  civilisation.  The  conse- 
quence was  that,  until  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  the  native  laws  and 
customs  —  the  Brehon  Law — had 
not  been,  even  technically,  abolish- 


ed ;  and  to  this  very  day  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  a  barbaric  code 
was  framed  are  dear  to  the  people. 
These  laws  and  customs  were  of  the 
most  unscientific  and  primitive  de- 
scription. It  was  said  of  the  ex- 
actions known  as  Coyne  and  Livery 
that,  though  they  were  invented  in 
Hell,  they  could  not  have  been 
practised  there,  or  they  would  have 
overturned  the  kingdom  of  Beelze- 
bub. The  whole  system,  however, 
was  radically  anarchic,  as  is  obvi- 
ous from  Mr  M'Lennan's  concise 
account : — 

"  The  law  of  succession  was  a  power- 
ful obstacle  to  political  progress.  The 
septs  had  always  a  chief,  and  a  taiiist, 
who  was  to  be  the  chiefs  successor. 
When  a  chief  died,  the  tainst  became 
chief,  and  a  new  tainst  was  elected. 
Any  male  of  full  age,  belonging  to  the 
leading  family  group,  was  eligible  for 
the  office.  The  brother  of  the  chief, 
or  the  male  next  to  him  in  age  of  the 
same  family,  was  usually  chosen ;  but 
frequently  the  appointment  was  the 
occasion  of  a  contest,  in  which  success 
lay  with  the  most  cunning  and  high- 
handed. These  contests  frequently  led 
to  feuds,  and  divided  the  septs  into 
hostile  factions.  The  law  which  gave 
the  septmen  the  power  of  election  was 
tainstry.  The  same  law  regulated  the 
succession  to  the  headship  in  all  the 
groups,  and  even  to  the  kingship.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  it  favoured  social 
disintegration.  It  divided  the  septs ; 
it  divided  the  tribe ;  and  it  rent  the 
kingdom.  The  law  of  property,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  powerful  obstacle  to 
industry,  and,  in  particular,  to  agricul- 
tural improvement.  The  septs  were 
the  only  landowners ;  the  sept-lands 
were  enjoyed  according  to  the  law  of 
gravel -kind,  which  rendered  all  the 
land-tenures  uncertain.  By  this  law 
the  common  was  divisible  among  the 
family  groups  on  the  principle  of  rela- 
tive equality ;  practically  the  stronger 
got  the  larger  shares.  When  death 
threw  lands  vacant,  the  chief,  as  trustee 
for  the  sept,  assumed  the  whole  lands, 
and  redivided  them — a  partition  called 
a. gravel.  Had  the  arts  of  agriculture 
been  known,  they  could  not  have  been 
exercised  to  any  great  extent  under  a 
system  which,  constantly  changing  the 
occupancy  of  lands,  rendered  it  uncer- 
tain whether  the  labourer  would  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labour.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  people  were  mainly 
shepherds  or  herdsmen." 
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These  were  the  laws  of  the  Gol- 
den Age  for  whose  return  the  Celtic 
patriots  sigh  ! 

Its  religion,  also,  has  been  the 
source  of  fruitful  miseries  to  Ire- 
land. An  imaginative  people  are 
naturally  superstitious,  and  super- 
stition is  a  weapon  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  not  hesitated 
to  wield.  The  Irish  priesthood — 
sprung  from  the  people,  and  ever 
ready  to  engage  keenly  in  secular 
conflicts — has  been  at  once  peasant 
and  demagogic.  The  rural  popu- 
lation, in  consequence,  have  been 
virtually  compelled  to  adopt  the 
political  opinions  of  their  spiritual 
guides.  The  spectacle  which  the 
last  election  witnessed — flocks  of 
voters  driven  like  sheep  to  the 
polling-booths  by  their  priests — 
has  been  for  years  a  familiar  spec- 
tacle in  the  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
ties of  Ireland.*  The  murderous 
agrarianism,  indeed,  for  which  Ire- 
land is  notorious,  appears  to  show 
that  the  religious  zeal  of  the  nation 
has  had  little  effect  on  its  moral 
life.  A  people  whose  conception 
of  the  majesty  of  justice  is  repre- 
sented by  a  blunderbuss  or  a  fowl- 
ing -  piece  behind  a  hedge,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  govern  them- 
selves advantageously. 

But  moreover,  no  man  who  has 
studied  the  Irish  question  can  fail 
to  perceive  that  on  two  questions, 
if  not  on  more,  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  are  in  favour  of  a 
policy  which  England  cannot  and 
will  not  tolerate.  The  day  will 
come  when  one  or  other — England 
or  Ireland — must  give  way.  Sure- 
ly it  is  cruel  to  deceive  the  Irish 
as  we  are  now  doing.  We  profess 


to  hold  that  Ireland  is  for  the  Irish, 
and  that  the  Irish  are  the  best 
judges  of  what  is  good  for  them. 
But  whenever  they  come  forward 
and  say  (as  a  vast  majority  of  them 
would  say),  "  We  want  the  repeal 
of  the  Union,  we  want  the  land 
which  was  unjustly  confiscated 
three  hundred  years  ago  to  be  re- 
stored to  us,"  there  can  be  no 
doubt  how  England  will  reply. 
"  These  are  matters,"  she  will  an- 
swer, "  about  which  you  know  no- 
thing. Union  is  an  imperial  neces- 
sity ;  and  were  the  land  violently 
taken  away  from  its  present  owners, 
the  security  of  property,  on  which 
credit  rests,  would  be  everywhere 
shaken.  In  making  such  demands 
you  manifest  simply  an  unreason- 
able hatred  of  the  Saxon,  and  an 
ignorance  of  the  most  simple  laws 
of  natural  order,  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  surprise  and  indignation 
of  civilised  mankind."  And,  of 
course,  if  the  unlucky  Irish,  be- 
lieving what  our  Liberal  statesmen 
are  now  telling  them,  should  resent 
in  a  practical  manner  this  cruel 
inconsistency,  England  will  be 
hugely  indignant,  and  will  not 
hesitate  to  resort  to  an  arbitrament 
stronger  than  logic — short,  sharp, 
and  decisive. 

There  are  two  passages  in  Mr 
Trench's  most  interesting  volume 
which  show  that,  both  on  the  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  sides,  the 
views  of  the  existing  Irish  peasan- 
try, like  those  of  their  ancestors, 
are  fundamentally  anarchical.  The 
first  describes  the  notions  regarding 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  which 
are  prevalent  in  Kerry : — 

"It  may  be   asked  what  was  the 


*  Mr  Trench  speaks  very  strongly  of  the  enormous  mischief  caused  by  a 
contested  election  in  the  Roman  Catholic  counties  of  Ireland: — "That  most 
odious  of  all  odious  calamities  in  Ireland,  a  contested  county  election.  I 
know  of  nothing  more  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  district, 
than  an  election  for  members  of  Parliament,  conducted  as  such  elections  gener- 
ally are  in  Ireland.  The  worst  passions  of  the  people  are  aroused  to  their 
utmost  pitch  on  both  sides,  and  sectarian  animosity  and  virulence  seem,  demon- 
like,  to  possess  the  whole  community.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  how  all  this  might  be  avoided.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  prevails 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  embitter  society  on  each  occasion  of  its  recurrence,  so  that 
we  have  scarcely  had  time  to  recover  from  the  angry  feelings  of  one  election 
before  another  springs  into  its  place. " 
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cause  of  all  this  misery,  and  all  this 
after- cost  upon  the  estate  of  a  kind- 
hearted  and  generous  nobleman  ?  I 
answer  at  once,  the  pernicious  system  of 
subdivision  and  subletting  of  land.  No 
one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  conceive 
the  difficulty  in  which  an  Irish  land- 
lord or  agent  is  placed  with  regard  to 
this  matter.  I  can  truly  say  its  pre- 
vention has  been  the  great  difficulty  of  my 
life  as  a  land-agent.  The  collection  of 
rent  is  almost  always  easy  on  a  well- 
managed  estate  ;  but  the  prevention  of 
subdivision  is  almost  always  difficult. 
The  desire  to  subdivide  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  larger  tenants,  nor  even 
to  those  who  hold  land  to  the  moderate 
value  of  £30,  or  £20,  or  even  £10  per 
annum  ;  but  tenants  possessed  of  hold- 
ings valued  at  only  £1  or  £2  per  an- 
num frequently  endeavour,  openly  or 
by  stealth,  to  subdivide  these  little 
plots  of  land,  and  erect  huts  or  sheds 
upon  them  for  their  young  people  to 
marry  and  settle  in,  utterly  regardless 
of  the  certain  poverty  which  must  ne- 
cessarily await  them  where  there  are 
no  other  means  of  support.  And  yet 
if  any  landlord  or  agent  is  determined 
to  resist  this  system,  and  to  evict  those 
who,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances  and 
entreaties,  persist  in  this  pernicious 
course  —  though  the  plot  of  land  be 
scarcely  sufficient  to  feed  a  goat,  and 
the  hut  be  of  the  most  degraded  class 
— he  is  attacked  with  a  virulence  and 
bitterness  of  hostility  which  none  who 
do  not  live  in  Ireland  can  imagine  ; 
sometimes  by  the  local  press,  some- 
times by  local  agitators,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  who  hold  him  up  to  public 
odium  and  indignation  as  an  extermi- 
nator, and  sometimes  (though  not  in 
Kerry)  by  the  blunderbuss  or  bludgeon 
of  the  assassin  ;  so  that  really  it  re- 
quires no  little  moral  as  well  as  physi- 
cal courage  to  face  the  storm  which  is 
certain  to  be  raised  against  him  !  " 

In  the  following  conversation 
between  two  Bibbonmen  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  peasantry  upon 
the  right  to  the  land  question  are 
very  vividly  set  forth : — 

"  '  A  curse  upon  the  land  laws,'  cried 
the  president,  'and  all  concerned  in 
them.  It's  the  land  itself  we  want,  and 
not  all  this  bother  about  the  laws.  The 
laws  is  not  so  bad  in  the  main,  barrin' 
they  make  us  pay  rent  at  all.  What 
good  would  altering  the  laws  do  us? 
Sure  we  have  tenant-right  and  fair  play 
enough,  for  that  matter,  for  Trench 
never  puts  any  one  off  the  land  that's 


able  to  pay  his  rent,  and  stand  his 
ground  on  it.  But  why  would  we  pay 
rent  at  all  ?  That's  the  question,  say  1. 
Isn't  the  land  our  own,  and  wasn't  it 
our  ancestors'  before  us,  until  these 
bloody  English  came  and  took  it  all 
away  from  us  ?  My  curse  upon  them 
for  it— but  we  will  tear  it  back  out  of 
their  heart's  blood  yet.' 

*'  'In  troth,  then,  ye'll  have  tough 
work  of  it  before  ye  do,'  rejoined  an- 
other. '  Them  Saxons  is  a  terrible 
strong  lot  to  deal  with.  They  beat 
down  ould  Ireland  before,  and  I  doubt 
but  they'll  hold  on  the  land  still,  and 
beat  her  down  again,  rise  when  ye 
may.' 

"  *  None  of  your  croakin','  cried  the 
president.  'Sure  it's  not  more  than 
three  hundred  years  since  they  took  it 
all  from  us,  and  many  a  country  has 
risen  and  held  its  own  again  after  a 
longer  slavery  than  that.  I  say,  THE 
LAND  we  must  have,  and  cursed  be  the 
hand  and  withered  the  arm  that  will 
not  strike  a  blow  to  gain  it ! ' 

"  '  Some  say  it's  the  Church  that's 
crushing  us,'  suggested  one  of  the  party 
who  had  not  spoken  before. 

"  *  Damn  the  Church,  and  you  along 
with  it  ! '  cried  the  president,  in  a 
passion.  *  What  harm  does  the  Church 
do  you  or  any  one  else  ?  The  gentle- 
men that  owns  it  are  quiet  dacent  men, 
and  often  good  to  the  poor.  It's  the 
land,  I  say  again,  it's  the  land,  we  want. 
The  Saxon  robbers  took  it  from  our 
forefathers,  and  I  say  again  we'll  wrench 
it  out  of  their  heart's  blood  ;  and  what 
better  beginning  could  we  have  than 
to  blow  Trench  to  shivers  off  the 
walk  ? ' 

"'True  for  ye,'  said  another,  'so 
far  as  that  goes;  but  ye  are  wrong 
about  the  Church  for  all  that.  Sure 
isn't  it  what  they  call  the  dominan' 
Church ;  and  what  right  has  it  to  domi- 
nate over  our  own  clargy,  who  are  as 
good  as  them  any  day  ?  Up  wid  our 
clargy,  and  down  with  the  dominan' 
Church  !  say  I.  Besides,'  continued  he, 
more  softly,  '  maybe  if  we  had  once  a 
hold  of  the  Church  lands,  the  land- 
lords' lands  would  be  asier  come  at 
after.'" 

I  believe  that  this  passage  reflects 
with  substantial  accuracy  the  opin- 
ions which  are  entertained  in  the 
central  and  southern  districts  of 
Ireland  upon  these  matters.  The 
existence  of  the  Church  excites 
little  visible  discontent,  but  the 
peasantry  are  in  grim  earnest  about 
the  land.  What,  in  these  circum- 
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stances,  with  a  view  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country,  is  the  policy 
which  we  adopt  1  We  destroy  the 
Church,  but  we  refuse  to  part  with 
a  single  acre  of  soil  !  The  Irish 
land  question,  indeed,  is  one  on 
which  capitulation  is  simply  im- 
possible ;  we  must  steadfastly  and 
patiently  live  down  an  agitation 
which,  if  successful,  would  rend 
society  in  twain.  Mr  Bright  and 
Mr  Mill  have  tried  to  see  their  way 
to  its  solution ;  but  their  schemes 
are  at  once  blindly  revolutionary 
and  wildly  impracticable  —  con- 
firming the  remark  which  Spenser 
makes,  that  "  the  very  genius  of  the 
soil"  has  in  it  something  destruc- 
tive of  the  understandings  and 
characters  of  those  who  touch  it. 

A  policy  like  that  on  which  we 
are  embarked,  appears  to  me,  as  I 
have  said,  to  be  simply  ruinous  ; 
but  it  is  a  policy  which  in  the 
mean  time  commands  a  majority 
of  118  votes  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Against  this  majority  ar- 
gument and  entreaty  may  beat  in 
vain.  It  is  well  to  remember,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  something  more 
involved  in  the  controversy  than 
the  existence  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  that  is  the  safety  of  the  English 
monarchy.  I  am  sometimes  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  sooner  the 
crisis  is  precipitated  the  better  will 
it  be  for  us  all.  Give  our  Liberal 
leaders  and  Liberal  electors  a  taste 
of  the  utter  anarchy  that  is  in  store 
for  them,  if  their  policy  be  carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  conclusions, 
and  we  may  be  able  to  stop  before 
it  is  too  late. 

At  present  the  resistance  which 
reasonable  men  can  offer  with  rea- 
sonable prospects  of  success  must 
be  confined  to  one  or  two  subor- 
dinate points.  We  must,  in  the 
first  place,  endeavour  to  secure 
such  terms  as  will  keep  Protes- 
tantism— the  true  nurse  of  liberty 
—  alive  in  Ireland.  The  chapels 
and  parsonages  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  will  become  hereafter,  in 
many  districts,  nothing  better 
than  missionary  stations  plant- 
ed among  a  hostile  population ; 


and  missionary  stations,  it  is  clear, 
on  such  terms  cannot  subsist  upon 
voluntary  contributions.  I  have 
ever  been  intolerant  of  intolerance, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  animated 
by  fanaticism  when  I  say  that  the 
destruction  of  Irish  Protestantism 
would  be  a  grave  political  evil. 
Modern  liberal  philosophy  assures 
us  that  the  Papacy  is  on  its  last 
legs,  and  it  points,  in  confirmation, 
to  the  intellectual  and  physical 
decrepitude  of  Rome.  I  recognise 
no  force  in  the  appeal.  The  Eternal 
City  may,  in  the  affecting  words  of 
Holy  Writ,  "  sit  solitary  ;"  but  her 
obvious  material  weakness  does,  to 
many  powerful  and  spiritual  minds, 
invest  her  with  a  higher  imaginative 
sanctity.  "  O  Rome  ! "  exclaimed 
Lacordaire,  "  I  did  not  despise  thee, 
although  I  saw  no  kings  prostrate 
at  thy  gates. "  We  must  try,  if 
possible,  in  the  second  place,  to 
prevent  the  Church  from  receiving 
a  sectarian  impress — must  keep  it 
as  free  and  broad  and  liberal  as 
the  Church  of  England  has  ever 
been ;  and  this  can  only  be  attained 
by  insisting  upon  the  retention  of 
certain  recognised  doctrinal  for- 
mulas, and  by  sanctioning  certain 
more  or  less  direct  terms  of  com- 
munion between  the  new  Church 
and  the  old.  Sir  John  Cole- 
ridge sees  the  dangers  likely 
to  ensue  in  the  direction  of  nar- 
row-mindedness and  intolerance  ; 
but  he  assumes  that  it  is  impossible 
to  guard  against  them.  "  I  confess, 
sir,"  he  observed,  "  that  I  viewed 
with  some  considerable  apprehen- 
sion what  effect  this  part  of  the 
measure  before  us  might  have  on 
the  general  toleration  and  modera- 
tion of  opinion  in  that  Church,  and 
I  did  wish — I  will  frankly  say  I  do 
wish — that  some  security  or  provi- 
sion could  be  taken  to  maintain  the 
standards  of  doctrine  with  all  their 
present  wise  breadth  and  liberty." 
I  do  not  think  that  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  devising  securities 
are  insurmountable,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  "  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment "  (for  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons  there  must  be  some  left, 
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one  would  fancy)  may  be  able  to 
surmount  them.  Then,  in  the  third 
place,  we  must  deal  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  in  such  a  way 
that  we  shall  not  imperil  the  security 
of  all  property.  If  we  take  away 
the  possessions  of  the  Church, 
whether  gifted  to  her  by  the  piety 
of  kings  or  by  the  munificence  of 
private  citizens,  the  time  will  come, 
and  that  speedily,  when  the  prece- 
dent will  be  used  to  sanction  a 
more  extensive  confiscation,  in  a 
direction  that  certain  Whig  peers, 
who  have  grown  fat  on  the  spoils 
of  the  religious  houses,  will  not 
altogether  relish.  And,  lastly,  we 
must  endeavour  to  effect  such  a 
settlement  as  will  not  utterly  alien- 
ate and  exasperate  the  loyal  inhab- 
itants of  Ireland.  The  importance 
of  this  consideration  cannot  be 
over-estimated. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Catholic 
population,  which  from  many 
causes  —  national,  social,  agrarian, 
and  religious — regards  our  rule 
with  blind  disaffection  and  hatred, 
we  have  always  hitherto  retained 
certain  allies  on  whose  loyalty  we 
could  rely.  These  were  what  may 
be  called  the  English  camps  in  Ire- 
land. The  Protestant  landowners, 
the  Ulster  traders,  the  professional 
classes  in  the  metropolis,  the  doc- 
tors of  the  university,  the  clergy  of 
the  Church,  formed  a  minority,  in- 
deed, in  numbers  ;  but  a  minority, 
as  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  confesses, 
"  which  has  shown  itself  through 
the  whole  course  of  Irish  history 
almost  a  match  for  the  majority 
in  moral  and  physical  power."  But- 
ler commends  the  loyalty  which 

"  Is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game  ; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shiued  upon  ;  " 

but,  as  human  nature  is  at  present 
constituted,  a  persistent  policy  of 
ingratitude  and  injustice  must  have 
a  tendency,  at  least,  to  cool  the 
goodwill  of  those  against  whom  it 
is  directed.  While  trying  to  con- 
ciliate the  implacable  Irish  Celt,  we 
have  been  gradually  alienating  the 
attachment  of  our  Protestant  kins- 


men ;  and  if  we  utterly  despoil 
their  Church,  as  we  now  propose  to 
do,  we  shall  turn  loyal  regard  into 
keen  and  dangerous  animosity.  The 
enmity  of  such  men  is  not  to  be 
despised.  The  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy in  Ireland  has  hitherto  meant 
the  natural  ascendancy  of  skill  and 
energy  and  intelligence  over  indo- 
lence and  superstition — the  inevit- 
able ascendancy  of  stout,  sensible, 
God-fearing  men.  These  men,  do 
what  you  may,  must  always  be 
leaders  in  Ireland, — the  foremost 
and  most  formidable,  whether  as 
loyalists  or  as — rebels. 

There  is  a  passage  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  remarkable  speech  de- 
livered at  Glasgow  by  Lord  Stanley, 
which,  coming  from  a  statesman  of 
his  simple  and  undemonstrative 
character,  should  excite  most  serious 
reflection  in  every  serious  mind : — - 

' '  I  look  at  this  as  a  matter  of  poli- 
cy quite  as  much  as  I  do  at  one  in- 
volving any  theory  of  government.  To 
alienate  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish 
Protestants  from  Great  Britain  is,  in 
my  mind,  a  serious  matter.  (Cheers.) 
Their  influence  —  the  legitimate  influ- 
ence of  energy,  of  intelligence,  and  of 
property  —  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  mere  numbers.  (Cheers.)  They 
are  good  friends,  and  they  may  be 
troublesome  opponents ;  and  in  Ireland 
— I  must  say  it  plainly — I  don't  think 
that  we  are  in  a  position  in  which  we 
can  afford  to  make  enemies  and  lose 
friends.  (Cheers.)  The  Act  of  Union 
has  been  productive  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  both  countries,  but  it  was 
not  at  the  time  of  its  passing  a  popular 
measure,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  upon 
that  point  public  opinion  in  Ireland  has 
in  any  way  changed.  I  would  certainly 
rather  not  say — I  would  rather  not  in- 
dicate— what  in  my  belief  the  result 
would  be  if  a  popular  vote  were  taken 
upon  it  in  that  country.  Now  that  is 
rather  an  awkward  state  of  things  to 
deal  with  ;  and  when  I  hear  people  say 
in  perfect  sincerity  and  good  faith  that 
'  you  must  deal  with  Irish  matters  in 
accordance  with  what  you  suppose  to  be 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
population '—separating  them  thereby 
as  a  community  from  England  and  Scot- 
land— I  am  apt  to  ask  myself  whether 
these  well  -  intentioned  persons  really 
know  or  mean  what  they  are  saying ; 
because  if  they  don't,  they  may  find 
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themselves  unpleasantly  surprised  by 
being  taken  at  their  word,  and  by  being 
requested  in  future,  on  their  own  prin- 
ciple, to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 
(Cheers.)  Well,  the  inference  I  draw 
from  that  is,  that  we  ought  to  take 
great  care  lest,  without  fully  satisfying 
the  Catholics,  we  succeed  in  alienating 
the  Protestants.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers. )  I  defer,  as  every  man  must,  to 
what  is  virtually  a  national  decision  ; 
for  it  is  idle  to  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  the  real  decision  on  the  principle 
involved  in  this  measure  was  taken,  not 
in  the  vote  of  the  other  night,  but  on 
the  hustings  in  November  last ;  and  I 
would  earnestly  entreat  all  those  who, 
whether  they  agree  with  me  upon  the 
general  question  or  not,  do  not  think 
that  the  danger  I  have  indicated  is 
purely  imaginary  —  (hear,  hear)  —  I 
would  entreat  them  to  make  whatever 
change  may  be  impending  at  least  as 
easy  as  may  be  to  those  who  in  any 
case  must  to  some  extent  be  losers  by 
it.  (Cheers.)  Then,  again,  it  is  said, 
« Oh,  never  mind  the  minority ;  you 
can  do  without  them;  you  have  con- 
ciliated and  satisfied  the  Catholic 
masses.'  Well,  I  wish  I  could  think 
that  that  was  altogether  the  case.  I 
do  not  see  how,  on  a  very  large  class 
of  questions,  of  which  the  question  of 
education  will  serve  as  a  single  type, 
you  are  to  get  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  is  mainly  Liberal  and  Protestant, 
to  work  in  very  cordial  harmony  with 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  influencing  and 
guiding  with  immense  power  an  enthu- 
siastic nation,  and  certainly  not  dis- 
posed to  be  always  moderate  in  its  pre- 
tensions or  in  its  claims.  (Cheers.) 
There  is  upon  questions  of  that  kind 
an  inevitable  antagonism,  and  though 
statesmanship  may  do  something  to 
remove  it,  it  is  a  difficulty  which, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  will 
have  to  face.  But  that  is  not  all. 
You  have  got  in  Ireland  what  is  called 
the  land  question.  Now,  as  long  as 
that  was  only  a  question,  as  it  began 
by  being,  of  payment  of  compensation 
to  tenants  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments on  their  holdings,  the  claim  was 
reasonable,  and  the  matter  lay  within 
a  comparatively  small  compass.  Both 
parties,  with  only  some  differences  of 
detail,  were  willing  to  deal  with  it,  and 
it  appeared  as  if  it  might  be  easily 
settled.  But  now  the  Celtic  national 
party,  by  some  process  of  reasoning 
which  I  confess  I  cannot  exactly  follow, 
have  made  the  discovery  that  if  one 
man  occupies  and  works  on  another 
man's  land,  he  acquires,  by  the  fact  of 


such  occupation,  and  without  any  con- 
tract or  engagement,  a  moral  right  to  the 
possession  of  that  land  itself— (laughter) 
— subject  only  to  some  fixed  and  perpet- 
ual payment  to  the  owner.  Now  that 
seems  to  me  very  much  as  if  one  were 
to  say  that  a  lodger  in  a  house  in  Glas- 
gow, or  anywhere  else,  if  he  had  occu- 
pied the  same  lodging  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  thereby  acquired  a 
right  for  himself  and  his  children  to 
be  irremovable,  and  never  pay  more 
for  his  lodging  than  a  nominal  sum. 
(Laughter.)  It  is  as  if  a  working  man 
who  had  been  employed  in  any  business 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  acquired, 
by  the  fact  of  such  continual  employ- 
ment, a  legal  right  not  to  be  dismissed 
without  his  own  consent.  (Laughter.) 
Or,  if  you  want  a  third  analogy,  which 
is  perhaps  still  closer,  it  is  as  if  a  capi- 
talist who  had  lent  out  his  money  in 
small  sums  were  to  be  told  one  day  by 
the  Legislature  that  so  long  as  he  re- 
ceived punctual  payment  of  interest  on 
his  loans,  it  was  what  any  reasonable 
man  ought  to  be  content  with,  and  he 
ought  to  give  up  the  idea  of  claiming  or 
recovering  the  capital  itself,  even  if  he 
wanted  it.  (Laughter.)  Now,  gentle- 
men, a  claim  of  that  kind  is  one  which 
I  apprehend  no  British  Parliament  will 
ever  be  found  ready  to  admit.  (Cheers. ) 
It  is  really  one  for  which  there  is  no 
shadow  of  legal  or  moral  justification. 
(Cheers.)  It  is  a  claim  that  must  be 
resisted,  and  I  do  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment and  the  body  of  the  Liberal  party 
this  justice,  that  I  believe  they  will  re- 
sist it — (cheers) — but  absurd  as  it  seems 
to  us,  it  is  a  claim  which  has  taken 
deep  hold  on  the  Celtic  mind,  because 
it  holds  out  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of 
the  foreigner — that  is,  of  the  English 
proprietor — and  of  leaving  the  soil  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  native  peasant. 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  that  subject 
farther ;  but  I  must  say,  in  sight  of  all 
these  rocks  ahead — nationality,  land, 
and  education — and  I  might  name 
others — with  the  conviction  on  my  mind 
that  the  work  of  conciliation  in  Ireland, 
so  far  from  being  successfully  carried  out 
to  an  effectual  purpose,  is  at  present  only 
beginning — all  these  things,  I  say,  would 
induce  me  to  urge  on  every  one  whom 
my  voice  could  reach,  the  inexpediency 
of  alienating  from  you  those  upon  whom, 
whatever  their  failings  may  have  been, 
England  has  always  been  able  to  rely — 
(cheers) — and  who,  if  you  turn  them 
into  opponents,  will  carry  into  their 
opposition  that  spirit  of  perseverance 
and  of  determination  which  they  have 
shown  in  all  the  active  pursuits  of  life, 
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and  which,  in  my  belief,  they  owe  a  good 
deal  to  their  Scotch  descent.  (Loud 
cheers.)" 

The  more  sagacious  journals  of 
the  Liberal  party  indeed — *  The 
Spectator/  which  represents  its  men 
of  ideas  ;  *  The  Times,'  which  re- 
presents its  men  of  money — are  be- 
ginning to  perceive  that,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr  Bright  and  Mr 
Gladstone,  Parliament,  on  this  Irish 
question,  is  rapidly  drifting  us  into 
a  false  position.  Both  of  these 
journals  have  in  recent  articles  de- 
scribed the  wild  and  exaggerated 
hopes  which  the  Fenian  proclivities 
of  the  Government  are  stirring  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
and  in  a  very  serious  tone  they  re- 
quire the  Premier  to  define  with 
precision  the  provisions  of  the  land 
measures  which  he  is  prepared  to 
introduce.  But  the  Government, 
not  unnaturally,  refuses  to  respond, 
knowing  well  that  "  a  declaration 
of  intention,"  in  politics  as  in  love, 
is  often  attended  with  disagreeable 
consequences.  If  it  place  itself  on 
the  side  of  property  and  order,  it 
will  excite  the  enmity  of  the  Irish 
Celts ;  if  it  place  itself  on  the  side 
of  confiscation,  it  will  lose  the  sup- 
port of  the  English  Whigs.  Hence 
the  deplorable  and  humiliating  ex- 
hibition which  was  witnessed  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  other  night — an 
exhibition  more  damaging  than  a 
hundred  adverse  divisions  could  be 
— an  exhibition  which  *  The  Times ' 
has  thus  strongly  and  justly  charac- 
terised : — 

"Lord  Granville received  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde's  Bill  last  night  with  his  cus- 
tomary courtesy;  but  while  bestowing 
his  praise  on  the  public  zeal  of  its  au- 
thor, and  approving  many  of  its  provi- 
sions, he  intimated  the  opinion  of  the 
Cabinet  that  the  scheme  of  reforming 
the  Irish  land  laws  embodied  in  it 
was  insufficient,  without,  however,  de- 
claring how  or  where  it  was  unsatis- 
factory. Lord  Kimberley,  at  greater 
length,  repeated  Lord  Granville's  de- 
clarations. The  net  result  is  that  the 
Government  have  the  credit  of  being 
about  to  produce  next  year,  or  the  year 
after,  something  which  will  redress  all 
the  evils  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland, 
although  they  have  committed  them- 


selves to  nothing.  .  .  .  "We  cannot 
conceal  our  conviction  that  this  attitude 
of  the  Government  upon  the  Irish  land 
question  is  likely  to  produce— nay,  is 
producing — very  grave  mischief.  .  .  . 
But,  as  we  have  said,  we  have  no  desire 
to  deal  unreasonably  with  the  Ministry. 
Let  them  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
assumption— unfounded  as  we  think  it 
— that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass 
an  Irish  Land  Bill  this  session,  and  we 
shall  still  be  constrained  to  repeat  that 
their  attitude  with  reference  to  this 
question  is  producing  great  and  grow- 
ing mischief.  .  .  .  The  Govern- 
ment must  speak  out.  This  is  the 
least  they  can  do.  It  is  necessary 
to  pronounce  decisively  and  with 
precision  upon  the  policy  the  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  pursue.  We  see 
in  Westmeath  and  Tipperary  the  natu- 
ral fruits  of  the  ambiguous  language 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  of 
the  hopes  it  has  excited.  ...  As 
it  is,  they  do  all  the  mischief  which 
could  be  occasioned  by  a  bill  which 
could  not  become  law,  without  securing 
any  of  the  good  it  would  procure.  They 
tell  the  world  they  will  bring  in  a  most 
comprehensive  bill  next  session,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  every  one  interprets 
the  declaration  as  he  pleases.  They 
cannot  avoid  the  responsibility  of  hint- 
ing a  judgment,  though  they  do  avoid 
the  responsibility  of  dispelling  misin- 
terpretations. ...  It  may  be  — 
and  this  is  the  most  probable  interpre- 
tation—that they  simply  desired  to 
postpone  a  difficult  discussion.  But, 
whatever  be  their  motive,  they  are 
adding  to  the  difficulties  of  a  question 
already  overcharged  with  difficulties  by 
their  vague  and  elastic  utterances,  and 
it  is  incumbent  upon  them  at  once  and 
decisively  to  prevent  the  aggravation  of 
a  dangerous  state  of  things  by  a  frank 
explanation  of  their  principles  of  policy. 

Meanwhile  the  "  pacification  "  of 
Catholic  Ireland  proceeds  with  a 
vengeance  !  Every  mail  brings  re- 
ports of  seditious  harangues,  tid- 
ings of  barbarous  agrarian  outrages. 
Traitors  are  recklessly  liberated, 
and  the  magistrates  of  great  cities 
are  overtly  encouraged  to  fan  the 
flame  of  rebellion.  To  sum  up  the 
situation  in  a  single  sentence — By 
carrying  out  the  principles  of  self- 
government  to  their  logical  conclu- 
sions, we  are  throwing  back  the  civi- 
lisation of  Ireland  to  the  point  it 
had  reached  when  James  1.  abolished 
tJie  Brehon  Code. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


WE  should  belie  our  own  feelings 
and  hide  the  truth  from  our  readers, 
were  we  to  profess  that  the  condi- 
tion of  public  affairs  in  this  country 
did  not  appear  to  us  at  the  present 
moment  to  be  very  alarming.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  state  of  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
shocks  and  dismays  us.  That  might 
be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds 
than  the  infusion  of  new  ideas  into 
the  mind  of  the  nation.  But  the 
nation  itself  appears  to  have  become 
so  apathetic,  there  is  such  an  entire 
absence  of  interest  in  matters  which 
our  forefathers,  and  even  we  our- 
selves, used  to  regard  in  other  days 
as  of  the  deepest  possible  import- 
ance, that  we  feel  ourselves  incap- 
able of  arriving  at  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  revolution  has 
fairly  begun.  Where  it  will  stop — 
how  it  will  end — we  defy  the  most 
far-seeing  to  prognosticate.  That  it 
is  not,  nor  is  likely  to  become,  a 
bloody  revolution,  seems  tolerably 
certain.  But  revolutions,  to  be 
complete,  need  not,  for  a  time  at 
least,  be  bloody.  There  is  a  pro- 
cess well  known  as  due  course  of 
law,  which  can  turn  a  State  inside 
out  as  effectually  as  any  jacquerie 
that  ever  was  heard  of,  not  except- 
ing that  which  sent  Louis  XVI.  of 
France  to  the  guillotine.  An  un- 
scrupulousMinisterhavinggathered 
about  him  an  equally  unscrupulous 
House  of  Commons,  may  do  pretty 
well  what  he  likes  with  the  Sove- 
reign and  her  dominions.  There  is 
no  real  power  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  stop  him.  There  is  not 
left  among  us  the  sWed  of  a  pre- 
rogative of  sufficient  vigour  to  ward 
off  a  blow  from  the  Throne  itself. 
It  is  to  the  nation  only  in  its  collec- 
tive capacity  that  we  can  now  look 
for  defence  against  the  machinations 
of  men  who  tell  us  that  they  are  act- 
ing for  it  and  with  it;  and  though 
we  still  believe  as  firmly  as  we  ever 
did  that  the  nation  in  reality  dis- 
•  approves  what  its  representatives 


meditate,  still  the  signs  and  tokens 
of  its  readiness  to  interfere  and 
bid  them  stay  their  hands  are 
everywhere  wanting.  What  can  be 
the  meaning  of  all  this  1  Are  the 
people  aware  of  what  has  been  done 
in  part,  and  will  shortly  be  done 
altogether  if  they  persist  in  holding 
their  tongues  1  Why  are  the  clergy 
silent  in  their  pulpits'?  Why  are 
the  laity  dumb  in  our  streets  1  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  reply  to  these 
questions  by  the  assertion,  that  all 
this  comes  to  pass  because  both 
clergy  and  laity  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads — first,  that  the  meas- 
ures with  which  the  present  Gov- 
ernment threatens  us  cannot  be 
averted ;  and  next,  that  when  pass- 
ed the  nation  will  soon  adapt  itself 
to  a  change  of  circumstances,  and 
go  on  pretty  much  as  it  has  done 
for  these  last  forty  years.  Now, 
holding  as  we  do  that  both  assump- 
tions are  erroneous — that  the  mea- 
sures with  which  the  present  Gov- 
ernment threaten  us  are  not  inevit- 
able unless  we  render  them  so,  and 
that  if  they  be  carried,  not  our 
own  generation  only,  but  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  will  rue  the  day, 
we  propose  in  the  following  pages, 
first,  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  of  the  calamities  which, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr 
Gladstone  and  his  friends,  are  bang- 
ing over  us ;  and  then  to  put  it  to 
our  readers  whether  or  no  they  re- 
gard these  things  as  so  trivial  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  the 
slightest  exertion  with  a  view  to 
avert  them.  And  God  be  with  the 
right  ! 

The  three  things  immediately 
assailed  by  the  proposed  legislation 
of  the  Government  and  their  party 
are  these  : — 

I.  The  rights  of  property. 

II.  The  rights  of  the  Church  in 
its  connection  with  the  State. 

III.  The  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

That  two  of  these  onslaughts  on 
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the  Constitution  are  partially  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  profession  of  other 
objects  may  be  true.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  the  onslaughts 
are  there,  and  that,  when  the  pur- 
pose immediately  sought  for  has 
been  achieved,  people  will  begin  to 
find  ouj;  that  a  great  deal  more  has 
been  effected  by  them  than  they 
counted  upon. 

I.  The  rights  of  property  are 
assailed  indirectly  by  Mr  Lowe's 
Budget ;  directly  by  the  success  of 
Mr  Maguire's  motion  to  inquire 
into  the  tenure  on  which  the  City 
companies  hold  their  lands  in  Ire- 
land. We  say  nothing  here  of  the 
plunder  of  the  Irish  Church,  for  of 
that  nobody  pretends  to  make  a 
mystery;  and  the  little  that  may 
be  necessary  to  set  forth  in  regard 
to  it  will  naturally  come  in  when 
we  speak  of  the  assault  on  the 
Church's  rights.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
these  two  points — Mr  Lowe's  Bud- 
get, and  Mr  Maguire's  Parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

Mr  Lowe's  Budget  has  received 
the  hearty  approval  of  every  Libe- 
ral newspaper  in  the  country.  We 
are  not  surprised  at  it.  It  has  the 
twofold  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
democracy,  that  it  takes  the  first 
decided  step  that  has  yet  been 
taken  towards  the  substitution  of 
a  system  of  direct  for  indirect  taxa- 
tion, and  that  it  perpetrates  a 
juggle,  the  apparent  cleverness  of 
which  more  than  makes  up,  in  the 
estimation  of  clever  men,  for  its 
entire  want  of  honesty.  Mr  Lowe's 
Budget  abolishes,  among  other  in- 
direct taxes,  the  shilling  duty  on 
corn  imported  from  abroad,  and 
the  tax  on  fire  insurance.  We 
speak  of  this  latter  tax  as  indirect, 
because  it  is  entirely  a  voluntary 
tax.  Nobody  need  insure  his  pre- 
mises against  fire  unless  he  chooses. 
Very  many  persons  prefer  being 
their  own  insurers;  and  it  is  a 
moot  point  not  yet  settled,  nor 
likely  to  be  settled,  whether  the  in- 
surer, or  the  man  who  declines  to 
insure,  attends  best  to  his  own  in- 
terests. The  loss  to  the  revenue 


by  the  repeal  of  the  trifling  corn- 
duties  will  be  .£900,000— very  little 
short  of  a  million.  What  the  State 
will  lose  by  the  remission  of  all 
duties  on  fire  insurance  is  not  quite 
so  clear.  But  between  these  and 
other  remissions,  which  we  need 
not  stop  to  particularise,  the  in- 
come for  the  year  1869-70  will  be 
less  by  a  good  round  sum  than  was 
the  income  for  1868-9,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  face  of  an  admitted  de- 
ficiency, of  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  certainly  did  not 
fail  to  make  the  most. 

The  deficiency  thus  occasioned  is 
to  be  made  good — how  1  First  by 
adding  a  penny  to  the  income-tax, 
which,  instead  of  falling  to  four- 
pence,  as  this  year  it  ought  to  have 
done,  is  fixed  at  fivepence;  and 
next,  by  so  centralising  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  collection  of  the 
assessed  and  income  taxes,  as  to 
make  both,  especially  the  former, 
more  remunerative,  while  the  ex- 
penses of  gathering  it  in  are  con- 
siderably diminished.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Under  the  pretext  of  in- 
troducing a  better  system  of  ac- 
counts, the  tax-payer  is  to  be  called 
upon  to  send  in,  in  the  month  of 
January,  a  schedule  of  the  articles 
for  which  he  is  liable,  and  to  pay 
an  entire  year's  taxes  in  advance. 
Now  we  don't  object  to  any  ar- 
rangements which  promise  to  make 
the  gathering-in  of  the  taxes  less 
costly  than  it  is.  Many  individuals 
will  indeed  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ploy by  the  change,  or  at  all  events 
be  deprived  of  means  of  subsistence 
on  which  they  had  been  encouraged 
to  rely.  But  these  are  considera- 
tions of  which  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment is  far  above  taking  any  ac- 
count. What  does  it  matter  to 
them  though  some  hundreds  of 
clerks  be  discharged  from  the  Ad- 
miralty, the  War  Office,  the  Post- 
office,  and  other  public  offices  1 
What  care  they  about  the  destitu- 
tion of  thousands  of  artisans  cast 
adrift  from  the  dockyards  at  Wool- 
wich and  Portsmouth  1  and  why 
should  they  give  a  moment's 
thought  to  the  loss  of  income 
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which  must  fall  upon  parochial 
collectors  in  England  and  district 
collectors  in  Scotland  ?  If  they  can 
only  show  an  apparent  saving  in 
the  Estimates,  that  is  all  they  care 
for.  Whether  the  saving  be  real  or 
fictitious,  that  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  to  them ;  and  of  this  our 
readers  rnay  rest  assured,  that  so 
far  as  concerns  the  public  offices, 
the  saving  is  in  every  instance  far 
more  ideal  than  real.  Indeed,  we 
will  go  further  :  the  public  is  posi- 
tively imposed  upon  by  an  assump- 
tion of  economy  which  has,  in  point 
of  fact,  no  existence  in  these  offices. 
Take,  for  example,  the  War  Office. 
A  good  many  clerks  are  reduced  ; 
a  good  many  barrackmasters  and 
outdoor  functionaries  are  got  rid 
of ;  the  Defence  Committee  is  dis- 
solved ;  and  we  have  one  central 
department  instead  of  several  se- 
parate branches,  such  as  Store 
Branch,  Contract  Branch,  and  so 
forth.  And  out  comes  Mr  Card  well 
with  the  assertion  that  he  has  ef- 
fected a  saving  in  military  expen- 
diture alone  of  rather  more  than  a 
million.  But  how  stand  the  facts 
of  the  case  1  Not  one  functionary 
is  reduced  without  receiving  com- 
pensation— some  of  them  extrava- 
gant compensation.  The  amount 
thus  paid  out  does  not  indeed  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  army  estimates  ; 
but  look  into  other  returns,  and 
you  will  find  it  there,  pretty  well 
absorbing  the  million  which  a  gul- 
lible public  is  persuaded  to  believe 
will  fructify  in  its  own  pocket. 
Meanwhile  other  appointments  are 
made,  some  costing  from  £2000  to 
£1000  a-year  ;  others,  such  as  non- 
commissioned officers,  hired  to  do 
clerks'  work,  can  fill,  with  salaries 
at  £90,  £80,  and  some  of  them  as 
high  as  £130  a-year.  Add  up  all 
these  together,  and  you  will  find 
that  there  is  no  saving  at  all — 
none,  at  least,  worth  making  a  song 
about;  certainly  none  such  as  to 
compensate  to  the  nation  at  large 
for  the  privations  to  which  indivi- 
duals are  subjected  by  it. 

As  we  said  before,  however,  far 
be  it  from  us  to  object  to  any  sav- 


ing of  public  money  which  is  honest 
in  itself,  and  not  fraught  with  mis- 
chief to  the  public  service.  It  is 
possible  enough  that  the  Excise 
may  get  in  the  assessed  taxes  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  to  a  larger  amount, 
than  the  collectors  heretofore  em- 
ployed in  that  duty ;  but  we  en- 
tirely condemn  and  object  to  Mr 
Lowe's  device  for  chowsing  us  out 
of  a  quarter's  payment,  by  the  jug- 
gle of  shifting  the  period  in  which 
our  returns  are  to  be  made  up  from 
April  to  January.  Observe  how 
this  scheme  is  to  work.  We  are  to 
consider  the  present  arrangements 
as  holding  good  up  to  April  1870. 
We  are,  however,  to  make  our  re- 
turns and  pay  a  whole  year's  taxes 
in  advance  on  the  1st  of  January 
in  that  year,  and  then  on  the  1st  of 
April  the  expiring  tax-gatherer  is 
to  wait  upon  us,  and  to  say,  "  You 
are  still  a  quarter  or  a  half-year  in 
arrear  to  me.  I  am  answerable  for 
the  amount;  and  though  it  be  very 
true  that  you  have  paid  already  to 
the  Excise  what  the  Government 
requires  between  January  1870  and 
January  1871,  you  must  pay  to 
me  also  the  sums  due  on  the  old 
arrangement  up  to  April  1870.  If 
there  be  not  in  this  a  deliberate 
fraud  on  the  tax-paying  community, 
we  should  be  glad  to  be  told  what 
a  fraud  is. 

Mr  Lowe  has  a  deficiency  to 
make  up,  and  this  is  his  plan  for 
doing  so.  The  deficiency  has  arisen 
out  of  the  excess  in  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  Abyssinian  expedition 
above  what  the  Estimates  had  made 
it.  Now,  any  other  Ministry  than 
the  present  would  have  met  the 
difficulty  either  by  a  small  increase 
to  the  National  Debt — which  would 
have  been  the  fairest  method — or 
by  a  temporary  loan,  say  for  three, 
four,  or  five  years,  to  be  paid  off  by 
instalments.  A  policy  so  just  and 
simple  would  not,  however,  have 
suited  the  views  of  our  present 
rulers.  They  must  cause  each  year, 
whether  it  be  a  year  of  peace  or 
war,  to  pay  its  own  expenses ;  and 
they  take  advantage  of  a  present 
embarrassment  to  inaugurate  the 
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financial  policy  of  which  Mr  Bright 
is  the  advocate.  While  they  filch  us 
out  of  a  quarter's  taxation,  and  raise 
the  income-tax  from  four  to  five 
pence  in  the  pound,  anticipating 
a  whole  year's  collection,  at  the 
same  time  they  remit  certain  du- 
ties which  no  human  being  felt 
to  be  a  burden,  and  of  which  the 
only  effect  will  be  to  put  a  shil- 
ling a  quarter  more  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  grower  or  the  retailer 
than  he  would  otherwise  receive. 
Of  course  Mr  Bright  will  deny 
this,  but  he  will  scarcely  deny  that 
the  repeal  of  the  shilling  duty  is 
the  first  step  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  breakfast-table. 
And  we  have  not  forgotten  either 
who  it  was  that  first  raised  that  cry, 
or  on  what  occasion  and  for  what 
purpose  he  raised  it. 

A  more  direct  attack — we  do  not 
say  a  more  sure  attack — upon  pro- 
perty, has  been  made  by  the  support 
given  to  Mr  Maguire's  motion  to 
inquire  into  the  tenure  by  which 
the  City  companies  hold  their  estates 
in  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  that 
move,  or  the  effect  that  it  is  pro- 
ducing upon  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ire- 
land. For  years  past  the  Land 
question  was  the  only  question  in 
which  they  took  the  smallest  inter- 
est, and  the  readiness  with  which 
Mr  Fortescue  gave  his  assent  to 
the  proposition  of  the  member  for 
Cork,  has  excited  in  them  hopes 
which  it  will  puzzle  any  Govern- 
ment either  to  disappoint  or  to 
gratify.  Nor  can  any  one  who 
is  even  partially  conversant  with 
the  habits  of  thought  prevalent 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  peasan- 
try of  Ireland,  be  at  all  surprised 
at  the  circumstance.  Education, 
which  in  other  countries  usually 
operates  as  a  corrective  to  supersti- 
tion, seems  in  Ireland  only  to  have 
deepened  it.  Observe  that  in  so 
expressing  ourselves  we  do  not  re- 
fer, at  least  exclusively,  to  the 
superstition  which  has  its  roots  in 
religious  belief.  That  is  indeed 
strong  enough  with  the  Irish  people 


still — quite  as  strong  as  ever  it  was ; 
for  the   priest  is   still    master   of 
the  peasant's  soul  so  long  as   he 
remains  in  the  old  country.      But 
there  is  another  superstition,  or,  if 
the  term  be  preferred,  another  delu- 
sion, to  which  more  than  even  to 
his  belief  in  the  priest's  powers  the 
Irish  peasant  gives  himself  up,  and 
to  which  the  education  which  he 
receives  in   school  as   well   as  in 
chapel   ministers.     It  is   his  fixed 
persuasion  that  his  country  is,  and 
has  for  centuries  been,   the   most 
oppressed    country  in   the   world. 
Before  he  could  read  as  he  reads 
now,   the   Irishman  entertained  a 
vague  idea  of  this  kind.   Tradition, 
handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  told  of  the  Saxon  spoiler 
and  the  outraged  Celt.     Now  all 
his  literary  researches  are  directed 
to  authenticate  and  give  force  to 
such  traditions,  and  to  fix  both  the 
wrong  and  the  suffering  to  be  re- 
dressed  on   particular    representa- 
tives  of   the    rival    races.      There 
is  in  general  use  throughout  the 
National  Schools  of  Ireland,  though 
its  title  does  not  appear  in  the  list 
of  authorised  class-books,  a  History 
of  Ireland,  of  which  it  seems  to  be 
the  sole  object  to  rouse  in  the  minds 
of  the  scholars  implacable  hatred 
to  England.     That  History  has  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  settlement 
of  Ulster,  as  well  as  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  spoliation  carried  for- 
ward at  various  epochs  since  the  first 
arrival  of  Strongbow  in  the  island. 
And  we   need   scarcely  add    that 
these  are  all  so  expressed  as  not 
only  to  stir  the  fury  of  their  Celtic 
readers,  but  to  set  the  imaginations 
of    the    most    imaginative   people 
under  the  sun  furiously  to  work. 
To  ask  why  such  a  class-book  should 
be  suffered   in   schools,  where  all 
power  of  management  rests  virtu- 
ally with  the  priests,  would  be  to 
ask  a  very  silly  question.    It  is  but 
an  epitome  of  the  lore  which  these 
reverend  gentlemen  make  it  their 
business  to  dispense  in  their  chapels 
and  out  of  them  day  by  day  to  their 
flocks.     The  Central  Board,  which 
transacts  its  business  in   Dublin, 
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may  or  may  not  know  anything 
about  this  precious  volume,  and  the 
use  that  is  made  of  it ;  but  the 
Board,  if  it  be  ignorant,  convicts  it- 
self by  its  ignorance  of  total  unfit- 
ness  for  the  charge  which  has  been 
intrusted  to  it.  If  it  be  cognisant 
of  the  facts  as  they  are,  yet  either 
shrink  from  dealing  with  them  or 
wilfully  connive  at  such  a  flagrant 
breach  of  its  own  rules,  it  is  still 
more  disqualified  from  holding  its 
present  position  by  one  or  other  of 
the  two  worst  faults  that  can  at- 
tach to  a  governing  body — moral 
cowardice  or  direct  treachery. 

Besides  this  school  history  (which, 
by  the  by,  was  for  a  brief  space 
smuggled  into  use  in  the  army ; 
but  which,  having  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  authorities,  was  im- 
mediately kicked  out),  innumerable 
other  books,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers are  industriously  spread 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  all  of  which  tell  a  like 
tale,  some  of  them  with  even  in- 
creased minuteness  and  acrimony. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  estates 
of  the  London  companies,  and  the 
tenure  by  which  they  are  held, 
furnish  a  rich  theme  for  discussion. 
Nor  are  we  treated  exclusively,  in 
the  publications  of  which  we  speak, 
to  arguments  bearing  upon  these 
tenures,  which,  if  they  do  not 
satisfy  us,  satisfy  the  bulk  of  the 
Irish  that  the  rule  of  England  is 
Ireland's  bane.  We  recommend 
Lord  Hartington,  being  an  active 
member  of  the  present  Cabinet,  to 
study  what  is  said  of  the  manner 
in  which  certain  lands  in  Ireland 
•were  acquired  by  the  great  house 
of  which  he  is  the  hope.  It  strikes 
us  that,  whether  he  be  able  to  refute 
the  reasonings  of  these  patriotic  an- 
tiquaries or  no,  he  will  be  very  much 
horrified  by  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead.  Prescriptive  right 
to  estates  obtained  originally  by 
wrong  is  a  sophism  which  they 
cannot  admit.  The  heirs  of  the 
dispossessed  chiefs  still  survive ; 
and  a  title  which  rests  on  posses- 
sion merely,  whether  it  be  for  two 
hundred  years  or  for  five,  cannot 


bar  the  claims  of  those  who  have 
never  assented  to  its  justice. 

Till  the  present  Administration 
came  into  office,  these  legends 
served,  in  great  measure,  only  to 
interest  and  amuse  the  masses,  and 
to  insure  to  the  priests,  who  were 
the  chief  circulators  of  them,  their 
ascendancy,  in  things  temporal  as 
well  as  in  things  spiritual,  over 
their  flocks.  Since  Mr  Gladstone 
announced  his  determination  to 
break  in  upon  the  right  of  the 
Established  Church  to  its  property, 
the  legends  have  changed  their 
character,  and  become  great  truths. 
They  are  now  taken  up  and  openly 
asserted  in  every  parish  throughout 
the  country,  and  find  their  way,  as 
we  see,  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself.  Mr  Maguire's  motion 
is,  when  looked  at  from  his  point 
of  view,  a  very  politic  one.  He 
could  not  make  a  better  beginning 
in  the  work  of  readjustment  than 
by  attacking  these  corporations. 
Corporate  property  has  been  pro- 
nounced, on  high  legal  authority, 
to  be  no  property  at  all.  It  is  a 
mere  usufruct,  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  brought  to  an  end, 
whenever  the  legislature  shall  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  better  use 
may  be  made  of  it.  And  the  City 
companies  are,  even  more  conspicu- 
ously than  the  bishops  and  rectors 
of  the  Church  established  by  law, 
sinners  against  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  incorporated.  We 
don't  want  to  settle  LTlster,  or  any 
other  portion  of  Ireland,  now.  They 
are  all  settled  to  the  full,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
Government  whether  the  settlers 
be  loyal  subjects  or  rebels  in  a  state 
of  enforced  idleness.  It  is  true 
that  the  City  companies  are  admit- 
ted to  be  the  very  best  landlords 
in  Ireland;  but  what  business  have 
they  to  keep  their  lands  now — now 
that  the  country  is  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation — now  that  the 
tenants  thrive,  and  five-sixths  of 
the  rents,  or  thereabouts,  are  laid 
out  in  the  improvement  of  their 
estates'?  It  is  an  article  in  the 
Irish  social  creed  that  every  farthing 
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of  rent  produced  by  an  Irish  landed 
estate  ought  to  be  spent  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  for  this  reason  alone 
London  companies,  which  can 
never,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
become  resident  proprietors,  must 
be  deprived  of  their  estates.  But 
can  we  stop  there?  Surely  not. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  the  heir  and  representa- 
tive of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Fitz- 
williamses,  with  we  know  not  how 
many  other  great  English  houses 
besides,  are  all  the  owners  of  enor- 
mous estates  in  Ireland.  Do  they 
spend  five -sixths  of  their  rentals, 
or  anything  like  five-sixths,  on  the 
improvement  of  their  lands  ?  Do 
they  not,  on  the  contrary,  spend 
three-fourths  at  least  of  their  Irish 
rentals  out  of  Ireland1?  Is  there 
any  reason  why  their  estates  should 
not  be  confiscated  just  as  readily 
as  the  estates  of  the  Irish  Society] 
Is  there  anything  to  prevent  this 
consummation  being  carried  into 
effect,  after  a  beginning  has  fairly 
been  made,  with  the  worshipful 
companies  of  Grocers,  Skinners,  and 
Fishmongers'?  And  if  the  law 
requires  that  Ireland  shall,  in  its 
soil,  be  given  over  absolutely  to 
the  Irish,  or  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  become  Irishmen  by 
residence  in  the  country,  who  will 
pretend  to  justify  the  non-exten- 
sion of  the  same  law  to  Scotland 
and  to  England  1  We  shall  thus 
arrive,  first,  at  the  conclusion  that 
nobody  shall  possess  two  estates, 
one  in  England,  the  other  either 
in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland  ;  next, 
that  nobody  shall  own  two  estates, 
one,  say  in  Hampshire,  the  other 
in  Norfolk;  and  finally,  that  the 
land  shall  cease  to  be  a  monopoly 
in  few  hands  everywhere.  Thus, 
what  with  the  substitution  of  a 
system  of  direct  for  one  of  indi- 
rect taxation,  and  what  by  treating 
personal  residence  as  the  first  of 
the  duties  which  the  possession  of 
land  imposes  upon  its  owner,  we 
shall  give  such  a  shock  to  all  men's 
notions  of  social  and  political  equi- 
ty, that  it  will  be  hard  matter  for 
the  best  of  us  to  determine  whether 


we  are  standing  upon  our  heads  or 
our  heels. 

II.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  say 
many  words  about  the  Irish  Church, 
or  the  fate  that  is  hanging  over  it. 
We  could  add  nothing  to  what  has 
been  written  and  spoken  on  that 
subject  both  by  ourselves  and  others 
over  and  over  again.  A  greater  mo- 
ral wrong,  a  more  monstrous  poli- 
tical mistake,  never  was  committed 
by  any  Government  or  any  legis- 
lature than  that  which  the  pre- 
sent Government  and  the  present 
House  of  Commons  seem  bent  on 
risking.  Even  if  Ireland  were, 
like  Canada  or  Australia,  with  us 
politically  speaking,  but  not  of  us, 
the  moral  wrong  and  the  political 
blunder  would  still  be  monstrous. 
Nobody  will  gain  by  the  threatened 
change  ;  nobody  till  the  other  day 
desired  it.  Its  immediate  result 
will  be  the  exasperation  of  the  reli- 
gious differences  which  were  dying 
out,  and  the  inevitable  commence- 
ment of  what  may  end  ere  long 
in  a  real  war  of  races.  But  con- 
sider the  inevitable  effect,  if  Mr 
Gladstone's  measure  be  carried, 
upon  the  Churches  in  England  and 
in  Scotland.  Already  voices  are 
heard  contending  that  all  religious 
establishments  are  a  mistake.  We 
have  ourselves  heard  the  question 
put  at  a  dinner-table,  not  by  a  Dis- 
senter or  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  by 
more  than  one  professing  Church- 
man, "  Why  should  the  Church  own 
property  ?  We  have  no  authority 
for  this  in  primitive  times;  why 
should  it  be  so  among  us?"  Now, 
though  we  put  little  comparative 
store  on  words  loosely  spoken  at 
dinner-tables,  still,  looking  to  what 
will  surely  follow  if  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  go,  and  the  legis- 
lative union  with  that  country  be 
1  maintained,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  that  which  must  come  will 
come  speedily.  Whether  the  first 
attack  will  be  made  upon  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  or  upon 
that  of  England — the  conditions  of 
the  empire  remaining  as  we  assume 
— is  uncertain.  Our  own  belief  is, 
that  on  the  Church  of  England  the 
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storm  will  first  break,  and  for  these 
reasons.  First,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  the  backbone  of  Protestant- 
ism all  over  the  world.  This  the 
Romanists  know  well ;  and  there- 
fore against  the  Church  of  England 
will  that  attack  be  directed  at  the 
beginning,  of  which  they  are  the 
real  leaders.  If  she  fall,  as  fall  she 
must,  because  the  Parliamentary 
force  arrayed  against  her  will  be 
irresistible,  there  is  an  end  both 
here  and  everywhere  to  any  effec- 
tive opposition  to  the  spread  of 
Popery.  As  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  she  was  too  weak  to  direct 
the  courseof  thelate  elections,  when 
the  principle  of  religious  establish- 
ments was  put  fairly  on  its  trial, 
so  whenever  Romanism  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  turn  upon  her,  her 
collapse  will  be  the  occurrence  of  a 
moment.  She  is  already  outnum- 
bered by  sects  which  have  gone  out 
from  her,  and  which  hate  her  with 
all  the  virulence  which  inflames 
family  quarrels.  She  will  not 
stand  one  hour  longer  after  the 
Church  of  England  shall  have  been 
severed  from  the  State.  Now,  what 
we  wish  our  readers  to  consider  is, 
whether  they  honestly  desire  all 
this  to  come  about  1  Will  England 
gain  by  the  dissolution  of  her  paro- 
chial system,  by  the  expulsion  from 
their  rectories  of  the  incumbents  of 
our  rural  parishes,  by  the  removal 
from  his  place  of  the  one  man 
everywhere,  whom  both  law  and 
custom  used  to  accept  as  the  centre 
round  which  all  the  relations  of 
England's  social  life  have  from 
time  immemorial  turned1?  What 
are  you  to  substitute  for  the  old 
parochial  system  1  where  is  to  be 
among  us  the  connecting  link  that 
binds  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor 
together  1  Who  is  to  keep  educa- 
tion going,  to  nurse  the  flame  of 
charity  so  that  it  shall  not  go  en- 
tirely out — to  be  the  poor  man's 
councillor,  the  rich  man's  oppon- 
ent when,  in  the  arrogance  of  his 
wealth,  he  seeks  to  grind  the  poor  1 
What  will  our  parishes  do  when  our 
rectors'  wives  and  daughters  cease 
to  be  the  ministers  in  them  of  gentle 


kindnesses  to  the  sick  and  dying  1 
That  we  are  not  arguing  at  random, 
at  all  events  that  the  views  enter- 
tained by  us  are  entertained  by 
men  not  themselves  political  par- 
tisans, but  sober-minded  and  rich 
in  experience,  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  'Standard'  of  the  31st  of 
March  last,  and  has  since  been  re- 
published,  will  show.  It  is  only 
one  of  many  similar  protests  with 
which  the  press  has  teemed. 

The  writer,  after  referring  to  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer's  demonstration 
that,  in  assuming  a  parallel  between 
the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the 
colonies  and  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, Mr  Gladstone  falls  into  a  great 
mistake,  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  But  why,  in  considering  so  import- 
ant a  question,  does  Mr  Gladstone  put 
out  of  view  the  entire  disparity  between 
the  political  conditions  of  these  coun- 
tries and  that  of  Ireland  ?  Canada  and 
Australia  are  not  integral  portions  of 
this  old  constitutional  monarchy.  They 
have  their  own  legislatures,  make  their 
own  laws,  and  no  more  interfere  with 
the  business  of  legislation  here  at  home 
than  if  they  were  French,  instead  of 
English  provinces.  But  is  this  the 
case  with  Ireland?  No.  Ireland  has 
no  legislature  of  her  own.  She  sends  a 
certain  number  of  representatives  to  a 
united  Parliament,  in  order  that  they 


Scotland,  as  well  as  for  Ireland;  and 
up  to  the  other  day  every  loyal  subject 
of  the  Crown  rejoiced  that  it  was  so. 
But  observe  with  what  we  are  now 
threatened.  We  are  going  to  declare 
that  in  Ireland,  being  one  section  of 
this  united  monarchy,  there  shall  no 
longer  be  a  Church  in  connection  with 
the  State,  nor  a  body  of  ministers  paid 
by  a  peculiar  burden  on  the  land — or 
out  of  other  endowments  in  land  itself 
—  for  the  purpose,  under  the  direct 
sanction  of  the  State,  of  dispensing  to 
the  people,  whether  they  be  willing  or 
no  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit, 
gratuitous  religious  instruction.  You 
will  carry  your  point,  if  you  do  carry 
it,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Irish  Church- 
men, and  in  well-known  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  Eng- 
lish Churchmen.  What  follows  ?  Ire- 
land will  return  to  the  next  Parliament, 
she  may  even  show  in  the  present,  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  gentlemen,  every 
one  of  whom  you  have  constrained  to 
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become  a  member  of  a  voluntary  Church ; 
some  obeying  your  behests  willingly,  if 
indeed  it  be  possible  to  speak  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  as  a 
voluntary  Church — others  burning  with 
indignation  at  the  wrong  which  they 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  English 
and  Scotch  constituencies.  Can  you 
expect  that  these  men,  or  any  of  them, 
will  vote  for  keeping  up  in  Great  Britain 
an  institution  which  has  been  abolished 
as  worse  than  useless  at  home  ?  Will 
the  Roman  Catholic  members,  hating 
Protestantism  in  overy  form,  and  es- 
pecially the  Church  of  England,  as 
being  the  backbone  of  Protestantism 
all  over  the  world,  do  this  ?  Will 
it  be  done  by  Protestants,  smarting 
under  the  sense  of  the  utter  disregard 
with  which  their  rights,  both  religious 
and  political,  were  treated  ?  Certainly 
not.  Both  sections  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentative body  will  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  that  presents  itself  of  de- 
manding that  the  same  measure  of  jus- 
tice which  was  meted  out  to  them  shall 
be  dispensed  to  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland. 

"Now,  when  we  remember  how  much 
English  Dissenters  and  Scotch  Presby- 
terians (not  of  the  Established  Church) 
did  to  swell  the  majority  that  carried 
the  second  reading,  can  any  thinking 
man  suppose  that  matters  will  rest,  even 
for  twelve  months,  as  Mr  Gladstone's 
measure  leaves  them?  No.  The  use 
immediately  made  of  this  first  success 
will  be,  to  make  ready  for  a  second 
struggle,  in  which  the  combination  of 
one  hundred  and  six  Irish,  with  some 
fifty  or  sixty  Scotch  members,  will  give 
such  a  superiority  to  Mr  Bright  and  the 
Liberation  Society,  that  no  efforts  on 
the  part  of  Churchmen,  however  strenu- 
ous and  well  sustained,  will  be  able  to 
avert  defeat.  And  dc  not  lay  out  of 
view  this  fact.  If  such  a  measure  of 
success  attend  Mr  Gladstone's  Irish 
policy  as  he  counts  upon,  the  more  in- 
evitable will  be  its  application,  sooner 
or  later,  to  England  and  Scotland.  For 
men  who  find  that  their  own  portion  of 
the  realm  grows  more  moral,  and  it 
may  be  more  prosperous^  than  it  was 
before  the  overthrow  of  the  State 
Church,  will  be  doubly  impelled,  with- 
out taking  any  account  either  of  generic 
or  social  distinctions,  to  press  a  similar 
boon  upon  other  portions.  Thus  the 
hope  of  rest  to  Ireland  which  the  Min- 
ister holds  out  to  us  as  an  inducement 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  policy  of 


disestablishment  and  disendowment  in 
that  island  only  alarms  us  the  more  for 
the  coming  fate  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. We  do  not — I  at  least  do  not — 
share  in  the  hope  which  he  bids  us 
cherish ;  and  the  state  of  public  feeling 
as  it  is  evinced  at  all  the  public  meet- 
ings which  are  now  going  on  in  Ireland, 
appears  to  justify  our  worst  appre- 
hensions. But  if  I  could  hope  as  Mr 
Gladstone  hopes,  the  joy  thence  aris- 
ing would  be  dashed  by  the  conviction 
that  the  Church  which  I  have  served 
for  wellnigh  half  a  century,  and  from 
which  so  much  of  good  is  showered 
upon  England,  is  to  be  offered  up  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  we  Churchmen 
of  England  and  Scotland  are  forced  by 
Mr  Gladstone's  policy  between  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  The  difficulty  of  govern- 
ing Ireland  while  she  had  a  legislature 
of  her  own  was  enormous.  The  diffi- 
culty of  governing  her  now,  were  a  sep- 
arate legislature  restored  to  her,  would 
probably  be  greater  by  a  hundred-fold. 
But  if  I  must  choose  between  keeping 
Ireland  within  the  legislative  union 
after  she  has  ceased  to  have  an  Estab- 
lished Church  in  any  shape,  and  giving 
her  back  with  her  Church  disestablished 
a  legislature  of  her  own,  I  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  say,  let  the  legislative  union  go. 

"  Sir,  I  assure  you  that  I  write  words 
of  sober  and  sad  truth  when  I  say  that 
I  look  forward  to  the  not  improbable 
coming  of  the  time  when,  old  as  I  am, 
I  shall  be  called  upon  to  decide  between 
giving  my  vote  at  the  hustings  only  to 
gentlemen  who  will  undertake  to  pro- 
mote the  dissolution  of  the  legislative 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  tacitly  assenting  to  the  pro- 
gress of  events  which  must  land  us  ere 
long  in  religious  anarchy.  How  men 
professing  to  be  Protestants,  whether 
they  call  themselves  Churchmen  or  Dis- 
senters, can  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  one  religious  body  which  will 

fain  by  all  this  is  the  Church  of  Rome, 
confess  myself  unable  to  imagine."  * 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  re- 
fers to  Mr  Bright.  He  is  quite  jus- 
tified in  doing  so.  The  real  author 
of  all  our  present  difficulties  is  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  whom  Mr 
Gladstone  has  associated  with  him- 
self, and  her  Majesty  has  accepted 
as  a  member  of  her  Cabinet.  Mr 
Bright's  visit  to  Ireland  three  years 


*  Letter  to  the  '  Standard  '  by  the  Chaplain-General  of  the  Forces. 
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ago  was  not  made  in  vain.  The 
Irish  people  did  not  indeed  appear 
quite  to  understand  him  at  first; 
but  the  words  uttered  by  him  re- 
specting the  state  of  property  in 
Ireland — in  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin, 
and  still  more  explicitly  at  Limer- 
ick— made  their  mark  on  the  Irish 
mind,  and  did  so  effectually.  We 
believe  that  in  the  course  of  that 
visit  an  alliance  was  entered  into 
between  the  Quaker  politician  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Ultramontanists 
of  Ireland,  with  Cardinal  Cullen 
at  their  head,  of  which  we  are 
now  reaping  the  fruits.  We  believe, 
further,  that  Mr  Gladstone's  rash 
declaration  last  year  was  not  made 
except  at  the  instigation  of  these 
allied  powers.  We  also  believe 
that  the  present  Prime  Minister  is, 
at  the  time  of  our  writing,  as  much 
beside  himself  with  excitement  as 
ever  man  was  from  whom  Provi- 
dence had  not  withdrawn  the  light 
of  reason.  That  a  terrible  Nem- 
esis awaits  him  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced. He  will  awake  some  day  to 
find  the  grandest  Constitution  ever 
worked  out  by  a  nation  falling  to 
pieces  over  his  head;  and  among 
the  millions  who  mourn  the  catas- 
trophe, not  one,  we  venture  to 
predict,  will  mourn  more  bitterly 
than  he.  ••» 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  last  of 
the  three  points  to  which  we  pro- 
posed to  turn  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  the  attack  upon  the  rights 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  it 
is  fair  that  we  should  confess,  at 
the  outset,  that  if  that  move,  or 
a  move  analogous  to  it,  had  been 
made  at  any  other  time — and,  let  us 
add,  from  any  other  quarter — we 
should  have  looked  at  it  differently 
from  what  we  do.  There  can  be 
no  objection  to  life  -  peerages  for 
laymen  any  more  than  to  life-peer- 
ages for  Churchmen,  provided  the 
institution  be  founded  on  any  just 
and  intelligible  principle.  Great 
advantage,  on  the  contrary,  would 
accrue  both  to  the  nation  and  the 
Legislature,  were  it  customary  to 
call  to  the  Upper  House  the  judges 


of  the  land,  or  some  portion  of 
them.  In  this  case  the  peerage 
would  attach,  not  to  the  individual, 
but  to  the  office ;  just  as  the  rights 
of  the  peerage  attach  at  this  mo- 
ment to  the  tenure  of  an  English 
or  an  Irish  see.  But  what  we  do 
object  to  is,  that  under  the  pretext 
of  getting  into  the  Upper  House  a 
constant  succession  of  talent,  the 
Minister  of  the  day  should  have  the 
power  of  making  life-peers  out  of 
artists,  authors,  soldiers,  sailors, 
gentlemen  who  have  lost  their 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Under-Secretaries  of  State,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 
To  all  that  we  entirely  object.  And 
though  the  bill  which  Lord  Rus- 
sell prepared,  and  Lord  Granville, 
speaking  for  the  Government,  sup- 
ported, contained  clauses  limiting 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  we  all 
know  that  clauses  of  this  sort  are 
never  much  valued.  Remember 
how  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  Parliament,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  were  believed 
to  be  rendered  innocuous  by  the 
enactment  that  the  persons  bene- 
fiting by  the  change  should  swear 
not  to  use  their  influence  for  the 
injury  of  the  Established  Church 
in  its  rights  and  property.  And 
remember  how  the  restraints  thus 
imposed  upon  their  freedom  as 
legislators  were  first  evaded,  then 
inveighed  against,  and  ultimately 
taken  away.  Who  can  doubt  that, 
if  Lord  Russell's  bill  became  law, 
Mr  Gladstone  would  discover  good 
reasons  next  year — -perhaps  this 
very  year — to  evade  its  provisions, 
or,  supported  by  his  majority  of 
118  or  125  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  compel  the  Lords  to  re- 
peal it  1  No ;  to  have  read  that 
bill  a  second  time  would  have  been 
fatal;  and  their  attempt  to  get  it 
so  read  we  look  upon  as  one  more 
very  significant  token  that  while 
the  nation  sleeps  its  privileges  are 
assailed  by  the  very  men  to  whom 
it  has  intrusted  power,  not  in  order 
to  destroy,  but  to  expand  and  con- 
solidate its  institutions. 
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As  we  have  just  said,  no  think- 
ing man  would  object  to  render 
such  offices  as  that  of  Justice  of 
Appeal,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  the 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Exchequer, 
life-peers.  Their  presence  in  the 
House  of  Lords  would  greatly  en- 
hance both  the  dignity  and  the 
value  of  that  assembly  as  a  final 
court  of  appeal ;  and  their  views 
on  questions  of  general  policy 
would  not  carry  the  less  weight 
with  them,  that  they  might  not, 
any  more  than  the  views  of  the 
bishops,  be  always  in  accord  one 
with  the  other.  Neither  can  we 
see  any  good  reason  why  the  full 
rights  of  the  peerage  should  not  be 
extended  to  every  Scotch  and  Irish 
peer  without  exception.  Or  if  it 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  the 
Act  of  Union,  that  sixteen  Scotch 
and  twenty-eight  Irish  noblemen 
should  still  come  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  Scotch  and  Irish  peers, 
why  might  not  the  Crown  leave  the 
nobles  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  to 
choose  the  sixteen  and  the  twenty- 
eight  peerages  respectively  which 
shall  in  all  time  coming  enjoy 
that  particular  privilege  and  hon- 
our 1  But  for  all  the  rest  there 
is  ample  room  on  benches,  which 
even  their  admission  to  them  would 
not  fill.  To  any  arrangement  of 
this  sort  we  should  not  only  not 
object,  but  it  would  receive  our 
heartiest  concurrence,  because  there 
would  follow  upon  it  a  provision 
that  the  Crown  should  cease  in 
future  to  have  the  power  of  creat- 
ing peers  of  Ireland,  just  as  it  has 
long  ceased  to  have  the  power  of 
creating  peers  of  Scotland.  But 
a  Parliamentary  sanction  to  such 
an  arrangement  as  Lord  Russell 
proposed  and  Lord  Granville  sup- 
ported, would  be  the  first  step,  and 
a  very  wide  one  too,  towards  the 
conversion  of  the  House  of  Lords 
into  an  elective  senate.  Never  let 
us  forget  that  the  House  of  Lords 
is  not  an  assembly  representative 
of  anything  else.  It  is  a  distinct 
estate  of  the  realm ;  and  it  is  be- 


cause of  its  peculiar  character  as 
such  that  it  is  able  to  interpose 
something  like  effective  resistance 
to  the  constant  encroachments  of 
the  Commons  on  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Crown.  Change 
its  character,  and  it  will  become  in 
name  what  in  fact  it  has  of  late 
too  much  been — less  the  reviser 
than  the  registrar  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Commons.  Observe  that  we 
are  not  averse  to  the  occasional 
recruitment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
from  other  classes  than  successful 
lawyers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  states- 
men. Differing  as  we  do  in  many 
opinions  from  Lord  Belper,  we 
saw  with  great  satisfaction  his 
advancement  to  the  peerage.  For 
it  is  a  wise  thing,  and  a  great 
defence  for  the  Constitution,  in 
Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  to 
make  large  manufacturers  and 
wealthy  bankers  understand  that 
to  them,  who  cannot  enrich  them- 
selves without  benefiting  their 
country  at  the  same  time,  the  way 
is  open  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  State.  But  if  the  day  ever 
come  when  it  shall  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Prime  Minister  to 
pitchfork,  even  by  fours  at  a  time, 
his  toadies  and  sycophants  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  our  readers  may 
depend  upon  it  that  the  end  of  that 
august  assembly  as  the  constitu- 
tional bulwark  of  the  throne  is  not 
far  distant.  And  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  charge  upon  the  present 
Government  that,  inspired  by  Mr 
Bright,  they  contemplate  such  an 
issue  with  complacency.  What  did 
Lord  Granville  mean  by  objecting 
to  Earl  Russell's  bill,  that  its  chief 
fault  was  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough1?  Is  he  prepared,  in  case 
the  necessity  should  arise,  to  swamp 
the  Lords  rather  than  lose  his  bill  1 
And  would  he  prefer,  naturally 
enough,  to  swamp  it  with  persons 
whose  individual  votes  might  serve 
his  purpose,  undashed  by  the  re- 
flection that  possibly,  having  served 
him  once,  they  might,  in  order  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  peers,  fall 
off  from  him  on  some  future  and 
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perhaps  equally  critical  occasion  1 
Be  it  so.  For  the  present  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  his  views 
in  this  direction  are  in  the  mean 
time  thwarted.  The  Lords  are  not 
as  yet  prepared  to  abdicate  their 
own  functions,  and  the  Ministers 
must  take  the  disappointment  as 
well  as  they  can. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  battle  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  at  this  moment  going  on. 
On  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Church 
hangs  the  issue  of  that  battle.  Our 
Conservative  champions  do  their 
work  well,  and  they  have  reason 
and  justice  on  their  side  ;  but  what 
can  reason,  justice,  and  bravery  com- 
bined, effect  against  overwhelming 
majorities]  Our  champions,  gal- 
lant and  true,  are  few  in  number. 
Irish  Komanists,  Scotch  Voluntaries, 
and  Welsh  Dissenters,  proved,  in 
combination,  too  strong  for  us, 
somewhat  disunited  as  we  were, 
at  the  hustings ;  and  let  us  not 
seek  to  hide  the  truth  from  our- 
selves,— we  owe  our  present  weak- 
ness almost  as  much  to  the  disunion 
that  prevails  within  our  own  ranks, 
as  to  the  vigour  of  the  enemy. 
Even  now,  to  their  shame  be  it 
spoken,  there  is  a  section  of  the 
English  clergy — a  small  one,  we 
admit,  but  still  a  noisy  one,  and 
an  arrogant — which  looks  forward 
to  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  here  as  well  as  in  Ireland  with 
satisfaction.  These  have  done  us 
immense  harm.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  there  are  not  a  few  whom 
the  attitude  which  they  have  been 
forced  to  assume  in  the  House  by  no 
means  pleases,  and  who  need  only 
a  fair  and  honest  reason  for  chang- 
ing it.  So  long  as  the  country  is 


quiet  they  will  abide  where  they  are. 
They  are  committed  to  a  certain 
course,  and  cannot  of  their  own  free 
motion  escape  from  it.  But  if  the 
country  can  be  persuaded  to  speak 
out,  very  many  of  them,  being  re- 
deemed from  hustings  pledges,  will 
be  moved  by  it.  Now  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  country  is  bound 
to  speak  out,  and  that  Churchmen 
are  especially  called  upon  to  awaken 
the  laity  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
which  threatens.  What  are  our 
bishops  about  ?  why  do  they  not 
organise  in  every  diocese  such  as- 
semblies as  have  met,  separately 
and  in  the  aggregate,  to  deliver 
their  minds  in  Ireland  1  Is  it  sup- 
posed that  the  English  people  will 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  rea- 
son if  reasonable  men  appeal  to 
them  1  We  do  not  believe  it.  Let 
a  beginning  be  made  in  every 
parish,  in  every  rural  deanery,  in 
every  archdeaconry,  in  every  dio- 
cese— the  rector  appealing  to  his 
parishioners,  the  bishop  to  his  peo- 
ple, lay  not  less  than  clerical.  Let 
us  have  in  London  such  aggregate 
meetings  of  English  Churchmen  as 
the  Irish  have  had  of  Irish  Church- 
men in  Dublin.  Would  the  Gov- 
ernment be  able  to  stand  against 
such  a  gathering  ?  No  ;  it  would 
shiver  their  majority  in  a  day. 
At  all  events,  it  would  encour- 
age the  Lords  to  do  their  duty; 
and  the  bill,  if  not  thrown  out, 
would  be  so  modified  as  to  render 
it  comparatively  harmless.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  nothing  of  this 
sort  be  done,  the  bill  will  pass, 
either  this  session  or  the  next,  in 
its  integrity,  and  England  will  dis- 
cover, when  it  is  too  late,  that  she 
has  ceased  to  be  a  great  constitu- 
tional monarchy. 
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LATE    FOR    THE    TRAIN. 


IT  was  dead  low-water  at  Wans- 
ford  Road  Station.  The  tide  of 
trains,  express,  ordinary,  and  goods, 
which  dashed  by  between  the  hours 
of  8  and  10  A.M.  (for  but  few  of 
them  stopped  at  that  small  road- 
side halting-place)  had  run  out,  and 
for  the  last  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  the  precincts  had  been  as 
silent  and  undisturbed  as  the  aisles 
of  a  fashionable  church  on  a  week- 
day. Mr  Morgan  —  book-keeper, 
clerk,  and  superintendent,  all  in 
one — was  immersed  in  a  study  of 
long  ledgers,  which  seem  to  have 
been  invented  to  keep  the  minds  of 
the  officials  in  such  places  from 
stagnating.  Jem  Dobbs,  the  sole 
porter  and  pointsman  on  duty,  was 
occupying  the  horsehair  seat  in- 
vented by  the  company  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  passengers,  sunk 
in  that  professional  half-slumber 
which  has  still  an  eye  and  an  ear 
open  for  any  sounds  of  business. 
Seeing  that  he  was  on  duty  for  an 
average  fourteen  hours  a-day,  it  was 
very  well  for  him  that  he  had  acquir- 
ed something  of  the  faculty  ascrib- 
ed to  great  military  commanders, 
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of  snatching  an  odd  ten  minutes  of 
sleep  whenever  the  movements  of 
the  enemy — in  his  case  the  "  ups  " 
and  "  downs  " — would  let  him. 

Suddenly  Dobbs  jumped  up,  and 
was  out  on  the  platform  in  a  second. 
The  distant  rumble  of  the  up-train 
from  E for  London  had  min- 
gled with  his  blissful  dream  of  the 
tap  of  the  "  Railway  Hotel,"  and 
roused  him  to  his  duty  of  bell- 
ringing.  Mr  Morgan  had  not  heard 
the  sound,  apparently,  though  he 
was  wide  awake.  But  then  it  was 
not  his  special  business. 

"  She's  before  her  time  this  morn- 
ing, Jem,"  said  he  to  his  subordi- 
nate when  he  re-entered,  casting  a 
look  at  the  office  clock  as  he  spoke. 

"  It's  Buster  as  is  driving,"  said 
Jem;  "he's  allus  either  afore  his 
time  or  arter ;  he  were  brought  up 
on  the  Westland  Junction,  where 
they  does  all  their  work  on  their 
own  premises,  and  the  platelayers 
makes  the  chronometers." 

"  Ye're  early  to-day,  Joe,"  re- 
marked the  porter,  as  the  engine 
drew  up  at  the  platform. 

"  Well,  I  were  late  yesterday ," 
2  x 
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replied  Joe,  with  an  air  of  entire 
self -satisfaction. 

"You  goes  on  the  system  of 
averages  on  the  Junction,  I  sup- 
pose; we  an't  got  to  that  pint  yet 
on  the  main  line.  Well,  you've 
got  to  wait,  you  know — two  min- 
utes and  a  half." 

There  was  but  one  passenger  for 
Wansford,  and  as  he  was  a  second- 
class,  and  appeared  to  have  but 
a  single  carpet-bag,  Jem  Dobbs 
shrewdly  calculated  that  he  was 
quite  equal  to  the  weight  of  that 
himself,  and  resumed  his  own  talk 
with  the  driver. 

"  Here's  to-day's  'Telegraph'  for 
you,  Jem, — I  suppose  you  han't 
seed  it  ? "  Coming  from  the  rural 

metropolis  of  E ,  the  speaker 

was  in  a  position  to  confer  these 
kind  of  literary  obligations  on  his 
friends  at  the  smaller  stations. 

"  I  don't  care  for  no  Telegraphs," 
said  the  other,  moodily.  Indeed 
the  newspaper,  having  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  driver 
and  his  mate  during  their  half- 
hour  of  refreshment  at  E ,  was 

not  a  tempting-looking  object  ex- 
cept to  a  very  earnest  politician. 
Jem  held  out  his  hand  for  it  never- 
theless. "  I  don't  want  no  papers. 
What's  the  use  of  a  newspaper  to  a 
man  as  is  nailed  to  this 'ere  platform 
fourteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four  1  What  odds  can  it  make  to 
him  about  politics  ?  Lots  of  talk- 
ing in  Parlyment,"  he  continued, 
glancing  with  an  air  of  disgust 
either  at  the  long  speeches  or  at 
the  dirty  pages.  "  Ah  !  I  des-say  ! 
much  good  they  does  a-talking." 

"There's  all  about  the  Hirish 
Church." 

"Bother  the  Hirish  Church! 
What  harm  did  the  Hirish  Church 
ever  do  me  or  you  1  If  they'd  take 
off  the  Hirish  Mail,  now,  as  keeps 
me  out  of  my  bed  till  one  in  the 
morning  every  other  night,  kicking 
my  heels  in  this  here  solumtary 
hole,  I'd  say  they  did  some  good. 
I'm  turned  Tory,  Joe,  I  am.  I 
don't  admire  so  much  progress ;  it 
drives  a  man  off  his  legs,  and  well- 
nigh  off  his  head  too.  You've 


heared  of  this  Hact  as  this  new 
Company's  got  passed  1 " 

"The  Millford  and  Ash  water  ? 
They're  to  have  running  powers 
over  this  line,  I'm  told." 

"Ay  —  and  we  shall  have  lots 
more  work  here  a-signalling,  and 
no  more  pay,  I'll  be  bound,  for  it. 
Eunning  powers  !  I  wish  Fd  my 
foot  behind  some  of  them  directors, 
Joe,  I'd  give  'em  some  running 
powers — bless'd  if  I  wouldn't." 

"Time's  up,"  said  the  station- 
master,  issuing  forth  watch  in  hand. 
There  was  the  usual  whistle  and 
shriek,  and  with  a  slow  lumbering 
motion  and  much  panting,  like  an 
unwilling  monster,  the  train  began 
its  work  again. 

"Hold  on  there!  hold  on!" 
shouted  the  official  suddenly,  when 
they  had  scarcely  yet  got  well  under 
way.  "  Here's  Sir  Francis  coming 
down  the  hill,"  said  he  to  the 
porter.  "Hold  on!" 

"Hold  on  !"  echoed  Dobbs, fran- 
tically rushing  to  the  end  of  the 
platform,  and  raising  both  arms 
with  the  due  telegraphic  motion. 
Glancing  round,  he  saw  the  dog- 
cart rapidly  nearing  the  station, 
with  the  drivers  arm  raised  in  cor- 
respondence. Quickened  by  the 
thought  of  a  possible  shilling,  he 
ran  some  fifty  yards  along  the  line, 
still  shouting  and  gesticulating 
after  the  fast  retreating  train.  But 
the  wind  was  contrary,  and  Buster 
did  not,  and  the  guard  would  not 
hear;  and  Jem  returned  panting  to 
the  platform  to  see  Sir  Francis 
jump  down  at  the  station-door  — 
just  one  half-minute  too  late. 

"  How's  this,  Morgan  1 "  said  he, 
as  the  station-master  came  forward 
to  express  his  regret.  "  Why, 
they're  off  before  their  time  !  " 

"  I  think  not,  Sir  Francis,"  said 
Mr  Morgan  respectfully,  glancing 
up  at  his  clock.  The  baronet 
drew  out  his  own  watch,  but  it 
more  than  confirmed  the  station- 
master.  He  was  evidently  a  good 
deal  annoyed,  but  he  was  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  blame  others  for 
punctuality. 

"  By  Jove,  Lizzy !  we're  too  late, 
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after  all,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  vexa- 
tion to  a  young  lady  who  had  ac- 
companied him,  as  he  went  to  help 
her  down. 

"  How  very  provoking  ! " 

"  I've  been  here  fifty  times  to 
meet  this  train,  and  never  knew 
you  all  so  sharp  in  my  life  before," 
said  he,  with  an  attempt  to  smile. 

"  Quite  true.  Sir  Francis, — it  is 
very  seldom  we  are  so  exact  to 
time  :  the  train  came  in  early,  and 
had  to  wait  a  minute  or  two,  but 
there  was  no  one  here,  you  see,  and 
so " 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  Morgan. 
There's  no  one  to  blame  but  my- 
self ;  but  it's  very  annoying  to  miss 
it  by  so  little.  I  had  an  engage- 
ment I  wished  especially  to  keep 
to-day." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  I'm  sure,  Sir 
Francis,"  said  the  station-master, 
with  a  manner  as  if  he  meant  what 
he  said  :  for  Sir  Francis  Hargrave, 
if  not  exactly  popular,  was  generally 
respected  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  even  once  or  twice  sent  Mr 
Morgan  a  little  present  of  game  in 
acknowledgment  of  polite  services 
in  his  department.  But  in  the 
midst  of  explanations  and  apologies 
the  station-door  opened,  and  an- 
other would-be  passenger  appeared. 
It  was  a  young  man  in  the  dress 
of  a  superior  mechanic,  carrying  a 
small  bundle. 

"Train  gone?"  said  he,  almost 
breathless. 

"  Just  gone,"  said  Jem,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  first  word,  as 
though  he  congratulated  himself 
and  his  questioner  on  having  timed 
it  so  nicely.  There  was  no  malice, 
but  only  a  general  sort  of  civil  mis- 
anthropy on  the  porter's  part  to- 
wards the  general  public.  He  saw 
a  good  deal  of  the  weaker  side  of 
human  nature.  People  were  so 
stupid  :  coming  late  for  trains,  as  if 
it  was  not  quite  as  easy  for  those 
who  had  all  the  day  before  them 
to  be  ten  minutes  beforehand  as 
two  minutes  behind  (he  should 
like  to  know  what  the  company 
would  say  to  him  if  he  was  two 
minutes  late  to  signal  in  the  half- 


past  five  train  these  blessed  winter 
mornings);  bringing  luggage  with 
unreadable  addresses,  or  no  ad- 
dress at  all ;  expecting  it  to  go  all 
right,  even  under  the  latter  con- 
ditions ;  or,  in  cases  where  it  was 
legibly  directed,  duly  labelled,  and 
put  out  on  the  platform,  hovering 
over  it  to  his,  Jem  Dobbs's,  per- 
sonal inconvenience  (these  were 
commonly  lady-passengers),  in  the 
evident  belief  that  the  company 
would  make  away  with  it,  leave  it 
behind,  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
dispose  of  it  if  they  were  allowed 
the  slightest  chance.  Then  people 
asked  such  utterly  needless  and 
unreasonable  questions  ;  expecting 
him  to  know,  and  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain to  the  dullest  comprehension 
the  time-tables,  not  only  of  his  own 
line,  but  of  every  line  in  or  out  of 
connection  with  it :  to  be  able  to 
give  an  exact  guess,  if  a  train  were 
late  in  arrival,  as  to  "  how  much 
longer"  it  would  be  ;  and,  to  crown 
their  aggravations,  standing  at  the 
carriage-doors  when  the  train  was 
just  starting,  to  give  some  parting 
message  that  might  just  as  well 
have  been  given  ten  minutes  before, 
or  insisting  on  kissing  each  other 
on  tiptoe  through  the  window. 

"  Gone  !  "  echoed  the  young 
man,  with  a  face  of  consternation 
—"why " 

He  turned  round  to  face  a  slight 
girlish  figure  which  had  entered 
close  behind  him. 

"  We're  too  late,"  he  said — "  too 
late." 

"  When  does  the  next  train  go 
for  London,  sir1?"  asked  the  girl 
timidly  of  Mr  Morgan.  There  was 
great  anxiety  in  her  face,  but  she 
seemed  the  more  business-like  of 
the  two. 

"  There's  none  till  1.25,"  said  the 
station-master  ;  "  you'll  have  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  wait." 

"  Have  you  a  telegraph  here  ? " 
interjected  the  young  man  rapidly. 

"Telegraph?  no,"  said  Jem,  in 
a  tone  which  implied  that  things 
were  not  come  to  that  pass  of 
aggravation  yet  at  Wansford  Koad. 

The  girl  meanwhile  was  studying 
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the  time-table,  running  her  finger 
nervously  along  the  lines. 

"  The  express  does  not  stop 
here,"  she  said.  "  How  far  is  it  to 
Croxton,  sir1?  it  stops  there.  Is 
there  any  conveyance  to  be  had 
that  would  take  us  on  there  in 
time  1 " 

The  young  man  caught  at  the 
idea  eagerly. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  a  fly,  or  gig,  or 
anything — it  is  worth  trying."  And 
he  began  to  count  the  coins  in  a 
purse  which  did  not  seem  over- well 
filled. 

Bat  no  conveyance  of  any  kind 
was  to  be  had  at  the  "  Station 
Hotel,"  unless  by  previous  order 
from  the  little  town  of  Wansford, 
which  was  two  miles  off. 

"  It's  no  use — it's  no  use,"  said 
the  disappointed  traveller,  trying 
hard  to  suppress  evident  emotion, 
as  he  walked  out  upon  the  plat- 
form, where  the  girl  quickly  fol- 
lowed him. 

There  had  been  another  more  in- 
terested spectator  of  the  scene  than 
either  of  the  railway  officials.  The 
young  lady  who  had  accompanied 
Sir  Francis  had  marked  with  a 
woman's  sympathy  the  look  of  dis- 
tress in  the  face  of  the  girl  (who 
might  have  been  a  year  or  two 
younger  than  herself),  and  was  now 
engaged  in  an  earnest  whisper  with 
her  brother — for  such  was  the  rela- 
tionship between  them. 

The  baronet  turned  round  sharp- 
ly. "  Very  well,"  said  he.  And  he 
stepped  out  upon  the  platform 
where  the  other  two  were  walking, 
— the  girl  clinging  to  her  compan- 
ion's arm,  and  looking  up  pitifully 
into  his  moody  face.  Sir  Francis 
touched  him  lightly  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

"Is  it  really  important  to  you, 
young  man,  to  catch  this  express 
for  London  ] " 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  yes  !"  said  the  girl, 
answering  for  him,  as  he  turned 
round  to  his  questioner  with  a  some- 
what bewildered  and  half-resentful 
expression.  There  was  nothing  to 
resent,  however,  in  Sir  Francis' 


manner,  though  it  was  more  busi- 
ness-like than  sympathetic.  Time 
and  words  were  precious. 

"Jump  into  my  dog-cart,  then, 
here  at  the  door,  and  my  groom  will 
get  you  there  in  time.  Look  sharp, 
Johnson ! " 

The  porter  caught  the  baronet's 
decided  tone,  and  the  groom,  who 
was  walking  the  mare  about,  was 
summoned  to  the  door  again  before 
the  young  man  could  half  under- 
stand the  offer,  or  express  his 
thanks. 

"  Do  you  go  with  him1?"  said  Jem 
to  the  girl,  as  she  handed  up  the 
little  bundle  to  her  companion  al- 
ready seated  by  the  groom's  side. 

"No,  oh  no!"  said  she;  "make 
haste!" 

Sir  Francis  stood  at  the  door 
looking  after  the  dog-cart  for  a  min- 
ute or  so,  as  it  drove  rapidly  off. 
He  had  his  watch  in  his  hand. 

"She'll  do  it  in  the  time,  Mor- 
gan," he  remarked,  as  they  turned 
a  corner  out  of  sight.  He  was  more 
interested  in  his  mare's  powers  than 
in  the  emergencies  of  a  stranger. 

"Oh,  will  they,  sir,  do  you 
think  T'  said  the  young  girl  to  him 
appealingly.  Her  eyes  were  strain- 
ing after  them  too. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  they're  safe  to  do  it," 
said  the  baronet,  looking  at  her 
with  some  curiosity.  He  was  half- 
amused  and  half-embarrassed  by  her 
earnestness.  He  was  not  much  ac- 
customed to  these  appeals  from 
"  young  persons  "  in  her  station  of 
life.  But  she  had  a  very  beautiful 
face,  he  saw  now ;  and  he  had  an 
artist's  eye  for  faces. 

"  Yes,  he'll  be  in  time,  my — good 
girl."  He  had  almost  said,  "my 
dear  ;"  but  with  a  happy  presence 
of  mind  he  corrected  himself.  Then 
he  walked  back  into  the  station  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  her  thanks  ; 
for  he  saw  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  he 
did  not  care  to  see  a  woman  cry — 
even  a  plebeian.  Neither,  to  do 
him  justice,  was  he  a  man  to  desire 
such  impassioned  thanks  for  a  mere 
good-natured  action.  He  had  done 
it  to  oblige  his  sister ;  but  when  he 
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saw  how  pretty  this  other  girl  was, 
he  felt  very  well  satisfied  that  he 
had  done  her  a  kindness  too. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
yourself,  Sir  Francis1?"  asked  Mr 
Morgan. 

"  Oh  !  I  should  have  had  to  wait 
here,  I  suppose,  anyhow,  for  the 
1.25  train.  We're  going  to  Mouls- 
ford,  and  the  express  wouldn't  help 
us — don't  stop  there,  you  know. 
You  won't  mind  waiting  here, 
Lizzy]  It's  a  great  nuisance — I 
shall  be  late  for  that  meeting;  but, 
you  see,  Vernon  will  expect  us  to 
dinner  all  the  same.  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  disappoint  them.  I'll 
just  take  a  stroll  about  and  smoke 
a  cigar.  Have  you  a  book  ?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  shall 
do  very  well — don't  mind  me, 
pray." 

"And  I  must  have  left  the 
'Times'  in  the  dog-cart.  How  stu- 
pid of  me !" 

"Here's  to-day's  'Telegraph,' 
miss,"  said  Jem,  producing  the 
paper  from  the  office  window.  "  It 
an't  justly  tit  for  a  lady's  hands,  but 
it's  only  the  ingin  black — perhaps 
if  you  was  to  take  your  gloves  off, 
it  wouldn't  hurt."  Jem  had  an 
idea  that  the  little  hands  would 
wash,  but  the  lilac  kids  certainly 
would  not. 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  never  mind. 
Now,  you  see,  Francis,  I'm  quite 
provided." 

"  Well,  Mr  Morgan  will  take  care 
of  you,  and  I'll  look  in."  He 
lighted  his  cigar,  and  was  going  out 
at  the  door  opposite  the  platform. 
The  girl  who  had  accompanied  the 
young  traveller  was  still  waiting  in 
the  office. 

"  She  wants  to  thank  you,  Sir 
Francis,"  said  the  station-master,  to 
whom  she  had  been  speaking.  She 
came  forward  a  step  or  two,  but 
still  seemed  too  shy  to  address  him. 

He  turned  to  her  good-humour- 
edly.  "  Oh  !  it's  not  worth  men- 
tioning— it  will  do  the  mare  good." 
It  was  wonderful  what  an  expres- 
sive face  this  young  person  had — 
and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 


"  Don't  say  a  word,"  he  said,  in 
a  very  kind  tone ;  "  good-bye.1'  It 
was  not  at  all  his  habit  to  say  good- 
bye to  'young  persons'  he  encoun- 
tered on  railways. 

At  this  moment  a  whistling  scream 
was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  Jem 
Dobbs  rushed  frantically  across  the 
office,  and  out  upon  the  platform. 

*'  Only  the  down  express,  Sir 
Francis,"  said  Morgan,  in  explana- 
tion. 

What  is  the  strange  attraction 
which  draws  every  one  to  see  an 
express  go  by  1  It  was  a  question 
which  Jem  Dobbs  would  have  felt 
much  relieved  to  have  got  answered 
satisfactorily.  Why  should  he  con- 
tinually have  not  only  to  shout  and 
warn  and  remonstrate,  but  to  rush 
along  the  edge  of  the  platform  at 
his  own  personal  risk,  and  push 
back  the  curious  fools,  young  and 
old,  who  seemed  to  be  always  try- 
ing how  near  they  could  stand  with- 
out the  train  touching  them  1 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  girl, 
to  whom  railway  travelling  was  a 
novelty,  should  go  to  the  door  to 
look.  Even  the  more  aristocratic 
young  lady  was  standing  in  the 
office  window,  and  Sir  Francis  him- 
self turned  and  went  out  to  see. 
Certainly  he  had  the  excuse  of  hav- 
ing nothing  better  to  do  at  the 
moment. 

"  Take  care  there ! "  shouted  Jem 
from  the  points,  which  he  had  gone 
to  attend  to. 

"  Take  care,"  said  the  baronet. 
But  she  was  careful  enough.  Sir 
Francis  did  not  seem  to  be  so  very 
much  interested  in  the  passage  of 
the  express,  after  all,  for  he  turned 
his  back  to  it  as  it  came  roaring 
up  ;  it  gave  him  the  opportunity, 
at  all  events,  of  looking  into  her 
face  again  without  rudeness,  as  she 
stood  absorbed  in  watching  its 
rapid  approach.  He  dropped  his 
cigar  as  he  turned,  and  reached  to 
pick  it  up  almost  at  her  feet. 
There  was  an  iron  clamp  on  the 
platform,  fastening  together  two 
flag -stones  which  were  somewhat 
worn.  More  than  once  Mr  Mor- 
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gan  had  written  to  headquarters 
to  advise  their  removal  as  dan- 
gerous. The  baronet's  heel  trip- 
ped on  this  as  he  recovered  his 
cigar,  and  he  staggered  backwards 
right  on  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form as  the  train  came  rushing  up. 
Instinctively  he  put  out  his  hand, 
and  the  girl  clasped  it.  He  was 
quite  off  his  balance,  and  the  strain 
was  almost  too  much  for  her.  There 
was  a  loud  scream — from  the  win- 
dow, not  from  her — as  for  one  ter- 
rible instant  the  two  swung  together 
almost  over  the  platform,  so  that 
the  hindmost  carriages  brushed  the 
person  of  Sir  Francis  as  they  flew 
past.  The  girl  held  on  bravely, 
though  she  was  dragged  a  step  or 
two  from  her  position.  The  station- 
master  had  rushed  forward  the 
moment  he  saw  the  peril';  but  the 
whole  scene  passed  instantaneous- 
ly, and  by  the  time  he  had  grasped 
the  girl's  dress  with  one  hand  the 
train  had  passed,  the  danger  was 
over,  and  she  had  fainted  and  fal- 
len on  the  rails.  The  fall  was  in 
a  measure  broken  by  the  station- 
master's  grasp;  but  when  Sir  Fran- 
cis, who  had  recovered  himself,  by 
a  spring  forward,  stooped  to  as- 
sist her,  the  blood  was  trickling 
from  her  forehead,  and  she  neither 
moved  nor  spoke.  She  had  struck 
her  head  against  the  rail. 

"  Good  heavens!  is  she  killed1?" 
said  he,  in  an  agony. 

Mr  Morgan  was  calmer.  "  Only 
stunned  and  faint,  sir.  I  think  ; 
she  did  not  fall  heavily — I  had  good 
hold  of  her." 

The  two  men  lifted  her  carefully 
into  the  office,  and  laid  her  on  the 
horsehair  bench,  which  had  never 
been  found  so  convenient.  The  cut 
was  not  severe,  so  far  as  they  could 
judge. 

"  Send  at  once  for  the  nearest  sur- 
geon," said  the  baronet. 

"  I  fear  we  can't  be  spared  here," 
said  the  station-master;  "but  I'll 
step  across  to  the  hotel,  and  get 
some  one  from  there  to  run  up  to 
Wansford." 

"I'll  go  myself,"  said  the  baronet; 


"Lizzy,  you  see  to  her — get  some 
water." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  his  sister,  "  go 
at  once ;  there's  not  much  harm,  I 
hope." 

There  came  a  sigh  from  the  pa- 
tient as  she  spoke,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr  Morgan  pronounced 
an  excellent  sign.  He  was  so  far 
right,  that  before  Sir  Francis  had 
been  gone  many  minutes,  the  colour 
had  partially  come  back  into  her 
face,  and  she  had  once  or  twice 
opened  her  eyes.  The  landlady  of 
the  little  public-house  close  by — 
dignified  by  the  name  of  'hotel' 
— came  in,  and  though  a  vulgar 
fussy  woman,  she  was  some  help  to 
the  others  under  the  circumstances. 
She  was  anxious  to  have  the  pa- 
tient carried  over  to  her  parlour, 
but  this  the  station-master  did  not 
advise.  "  It's  a  noisy  place,  miss," 
he  said,  in  an  aside;  "she'll  be 
better  taken  up  to  Wansford,  after 
the  doctor  has  been." 

"  Who  is  she,  Mr  Morgan  ?  Do 
you  know  at  all  1"  asked  the  young 
lady. 

Mr  Morgan  had  no  idea.  Jem 
hadnoidea.  He  had  seen  the  young 
man  once  or  twice,  he  thought,  about 
Wansford  lately,  but  he  was  a  stran- 
ger to  the  place. 

There  was  consciousness  in  the 
eyes  the  next  time  they  were 
opened,  and  they  looked  round 
with  a  mute  and  questioning  dis- 
tress at  all  the  strange  faces.  Miss 
Hargrave  signed  to  Mr  Morgan 
and  Jem,  who  were  hovering  about 
and  looking  on  with  the  kindly 
but  troublesome  helplessness  com- 
mon to  their  sex  in  such  emergen- 
cies, to  go  out  of  the  way.  "  We 
shall  manage  very  well  now,"  she 
said  to  them.  "You  are  to  lie  still, 
dear,  and  be  quiet ;  you've  hurt 
yourself." 

Apparently  the  sufferer  gained 
confidence  by  what  she  saw  in  the 
gentle  face  which  bent  over  her. 
She  shut  her  eyes  again,  and  lay 
quite  still  for  some  minutes.  Then 
she  looked  up  again  and  asked — 
"  Where  is  my  brother  ?" 
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"  He  is  gone  to  London,  you 
know,  dear,  and  I'm  to  take  care  of 
you  till  he  comes  back." 

"  Oh !  I  remember,"  said  the  girl, 
with  a  look  of  pained  anxiety. 
"  Can  I  go  home  now — to  Wans- 
ford,  I  mean  ?  I  think  I  could  go 
now,"  she  said,  half  raising  herself. 

"  We've  sent  for  something  to 
take  you  there — it  will  be  here 
very  soon,"  said  Lizzy,  with  pious 
falsehood.  "  You're  to  be  very 
quiet  till  it  comes.  You  have  had 
a  fall,  but  you'll  be  yourself  again 
in  a  very  little  while." 

"  I  know — I  know,"  said  the  girl. 
"  Was  he  hurt  ? " 

*'  My  brother,  do  you  mean  1  Oh 
no ;  it  was  you  that  fell — and  you 
saved  his  life,  I  do  believe.  But 
you  must  not  talk." 

"  Tell  me  the  gentleman's  name 
— I  asked  the  clerk,  but  I  was  not 
sure  what  he  said." 

"  Hargrave — but  never  mind." 

"  Sir  Francis  Hargrave  ?" 

Lizzy  nodded,  as  much  as  to  de- 
cline talk. 

"Are  you  his  sister?"  said  the 
girl,  springing  half  up,  and  looking 
wild  enough,  as  her  hair  had  come 
all  loose  while  they  were  bathing 
her  temples. 

"  Yes— but  I'll  tell  you  nothing 
if  you  won't  lie  still." 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  other,  "forgive 
me  !  do  forgive  me  !  Oh,  if  I  had 
but  known  !  don't  think  hard  of 
me  ! "  Her  pleading  was  piteous. 
She  was  wandering,  no  doubt,  and 
Miss  Hargrave  was  seriously  alarm- 
ed. But  she  was  a  sensible  girl,  and 
kept  her  presence  of  mind. 

"  I'll  go  away,"  said  she,  stoutly, 
"  if  you  will  talk." 

"  Say  only  you'll  forgive  me, 
whatever  comes  of  it !"  said  the 
sufferer,  seizing  her  hand.  But 
there  was  a  hazy  look  about  the 
eyes,  and  her  voice  grew  weaker. 
Lizzy  Hargrave  promised  forgive- 
ness lavishly,  and  succeeded  at  last 
in  calming  her  so  far  that  she  lay 
down  again,  still  holding  the  hand 
she  had  taken. 

She  lay  quiet  after  this,  and  sank 


into  a  doze.  Miss  Hargrave  sat  and 
watched  her,  waiting  anxiously  for 
her  brother's  return  with  the  sur- 
geon. He  was  longer  than  she  had 
hoped.  But  the  patient  was  now 
breathing  easily,  and  the  doze  seem- 
ed to  have  become  a  sound  sleep, 
for  the  tightly-clasped  hand  was 
relaxed,  and  at  last  withdrawn  alto- 
gether. She  picked  up  Jem's  '  Tele- 
graph/ which  had  dropped  on  the 
floor,  and  glanced  over  its  pages. 
There  was  not  much  in  it  to  interest 
her,  and  she  began  mechanically, 
as  people  will  do  in  such  cases,  to 
read  some  of  the  advertisements. 
At  last  she  was  struck  by  one  in 
which  a  familiar  name  appeared. 


"  One  Hundred  Pounds  Eeward. 
Wanted,  evidence  of  the  marriage 
of  Richard  Hargrave  with  Mary 
Gordon,  in  or  about  the  year  18 — . 
The  marriage  took  place  in  Aus- 
tralia— probably  at  Ballarat.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  witnesses  is 
supposed  to  have  been  John  So- 
mers,  who  came  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wansford,  in  Essex. 
Apply  to  R.  H.,  15  Crown  Court, 
Clifford's  Inn." 


The  coincidence  of  names  was  at 
least  curious,  and  she  read  it  over 
more  than  once.  A  start  from  the 
sleeper,  however,  led  her  to  drop 
the  paper  hastily,  lest  its  rustle 
should  disturb  what  she  hoped 
might  prove  the  best  restorative. 

The  surgeon  had  not  been  easily 
found ;  but  Sir  Francis  brought 
him  at  last,  as  fast  as  his  horse  and 
"trap"  could  carry  him.  He  would 
not  pronounce  a  very  confident 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  injury 
his  patient  had  sustained.  The  cut 
was  nothing,  and  there  was  no  ex- 
ternal mischief.  The  symptoms 
which  he  did  not  like  were  the  out- 
burst of  wandering  excitement  of 
which  Miss  Hargrave  informed  him, 
and  the  subsequent  drowsiness 
which  continued  now,  even  in  spite 
of  the  disturbing  presence  of  so 
many  strangers,  of  which  indeed 
she  seemed  only  partially  conscious. 
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"  She  must  be  taken  home  at 
once,  and  put  to  bed,"  said  he, 
"  and  we  shall  know  more  about  it 
to-morrow.  You  said  you  had  made 
some  arrangement  for  her  convey- 
ance, I  think,  Sir  Francis  1  I  had 
better  stay,  perhaps,  and  see  her 
safely  landed." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  baronet; 
"  yes,  I  have  arranged  about  all 
that."  He  called  his  sister  aside, 
and  whispered  a  few  words.  Miss 
Hargrave's  face  brightened,  and 
she  quietly  pressed  her  brother's 
hand.  The  three  stood  together  by 
the  fire  in  the  office,  interchanging 
an  occasional  commonplace  remark 
in  a  low  tone,  Mr  Morgan  having 
retired  to  his  insatiate  ledgers.  Sir 
Francis  was  thoughtful  and  silent. 
For  want  of  some  better  subject  of 
conversation,  his  sister  took  up  the 
'Telegraph,'  and  pointed  to  the 
advertisement  she  had  noticed. 
Her  brother  glanced  at  it,  made 
no  remark,  but  after  a  minute  or 
two  took  it  up  and  read  it  again. 

"Curious,  is  it  not?"  said  his 
sister. 

"Yes,"  said  the  baronet,  "I've 
seen  something  like  it  before.  It's 
an  old  story." 

He  dropped  the  paper  on  the 
ground — indeed  it  was  not  tempt- 
ing to  handle  more  than  one  could 
help.  Then  he  turned  and  looked 
out  of  the  window. 

"  Here's  the  carriage  at  last, 
thank  heaven !  We're  going  to  send 
her  up  to  the  Hall  at  once,"  he  said 


to  the  surgeon,  in  brief  explana- 
tion; "she'll  have  more  chance 
there  than  in  her  own  lodgings; 
and  Mrs  Hargrave,  as  you  know, 
doctor,  is  a  first-rate  nurse." 

He  had  found  out,  while  hunting 
the  surgeon  up  and  down  the  little 
town  of  Wansford,  that  two  persons 
answering  to  the  description  of  this 
young  man  and  his  sister  had  been 
occupying  some  very  humble  lodg- 
ings there  for  the  last  few  days, 
though  his  informant  did  not  know 
their  names. 

The  girl,  still  only  partly  con- 
scious, was  carefully  lifted  into  the 
carriage,  in  which  all  necessary  pre- 
parations had  been  made,  and  Miss 
Hargrave  found  a  corner  there  for 
herself.  With  the  surgeon  seated  on 
the  box,rthey  set  off  at  once  for 
Wanscote  Hall. 

"I  shall  wait  here  till  Johnson 
comes  back,  Lizzy — he  can't  be  long 
now.  We  must  give  up  the  Vernons 
to-day,  of  course — you  must  write 
and  explain." 

It  was  not  above  three  miles  to 
the  Hall,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  the  sufferer  was  safe  in  bed  in 
a  darkened  room,  with  Mrs  Har- 
grave, that  aunt  of  aunts,  as  her 
niece  called  her,  sitting  in  her  king- 
dom by  the  bedside.  She  had 
seen  plenty  of  trouble  of  all  kinds  ; 
but  to  look  at  her  placid  face  now, 
you  would  have  said  that  in  all  her 
life  she  had  never  even  known  a 
care.  Trouble  had  refined,  not  cor- 
roded her. 


ii. 


The  mare  meanwhile  had  covered 
her  seven  miles  easily  within  the 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  allowed 
her,  and  Croxton  station  was  reach- 
ed before  the  express  for  London 
came  in  sight.  Johnson,  the  groom, 
had  vainly  tried  to  engage  his  com- 
panion in  conversation  during  the 
drive.  Beyond  replying  —  judici- 
ously enough — to  his  remarks  upon 
Brown  Bess's  good  qualities,  the 
young  stranger  had  been  abstracted 


and  silent.  When  he  jumped  down, 
however,  he  thanked  the  man 
warmly,  and  offered  him  a  half- 
crown. 

The  groom  looked  at  the  money 
sheepishly.  "  No,  thank  you,"  said 
he  ;  "  you're  very  welcome,  for  my 
share  of  it,  sir."  He  added  the 
"sir"  almost  involuntarily. 

"Take  it,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
the  other ;  "  this  lift  may  be  worth 
many  half-crowns  to  me." 
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But  Johnson  looked  at  the  little 
bundle  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief, 
and  thought  there  were  not  many 
half-crowns'  worth  there,  at  any  rate. 
."  No,  sir,  thank  you/'  he  said, 
not  moving  his  hand  from  the  reins ; 
"  Sir  Francis  wouldn't  like  it." 
The  man  was  not  selfish  :  not  so 
many  men  of  his  class  are,  as  their 
masters  are  apt  to  think.  "  I  wish 
you  a  good  journey,  sir,"  he  added, 
as  he  turned  round,  "and  I  hope 
no  offence." 

"  That  chap's  a  gentleman,  I  do 
believe,"  said  the  groom  to  himself, 
as  he  drove  round  to  the  inevitable 
'  hotel J  to  wash  out  the  mare's 
mouth  and  his  own  before  return- 
ing. "  He  don't  talk  altogether  like 
one,  nor  he  don't  wear  no  gloves, 
but  he's  got  a  gentleman's  ways." 

The  object  of  these  remarks 
reached  London  in  due  course, 
thanks  to  Sir  Francis'  help,  not  an 
hour  after  the  train  which  he  had 
missed.  Taking  a  cab  from  the 
terminus,  he  Ldrove  straight  down 
to  the  London  Docks. 

"  Whereabouts  would  the  Diana 
Vernon  lie,  for  Port  Philip?"  he 
inquired  of  the  first  respectable- 
looking  seaman  he  could  find. 

He  was  directed  to  the  vessel  at 
once — not  a  hundred  yards  distant. 
She  was  not  off  yet,  then.  "  When 
do  you  sail  1 "  he  asked  a  boy  who 
was  carrying  something  on  board. 

"  At  six  this  evening.  Are  you 
a-going?" 

"  No.  Can  you  tell  me  if  Jack 
Winter  is  onboard?" 

"  Ay ;  he  was,  howsumever,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  since." 

He  brushed  past  the  lad  on  the 
narrow  gangway,  thereby  drawing 
out  rather  a  large  oath  from  so  small 
a  blasphemer,  and  in  another  minute 
had  the  object  of  his  search  pointed 
out  to  him.  It  was  a  bluff  greasy- 
looking  man,  sitting  on  a  barrel,  with 
a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  appar- 
ently not  over-sober,  to  whom  he 
was  directed. 

"  Are  you  John  Somers,  formerly 
of  Painter's  Ridge,  Victoria  1 "  The 
speaker  asked  the  question  quickly 


and  decidedly,  but  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice.  He  read  the  true  answer 
in  the  seaman's  face  in  a  moment, 
greasy  as  it  was.  There  was  no 
mistake  ;  he  had  found  his  man. 

"  Well,"  said  the  person  ad- 
dressed, with  an  oath,  and  a  laugh 
which  was  not  meant  to  express 
pleasure,  "  you  takes  liberties  with 
my  name,  mate.  Anything  else  as 
you'd  like  to  know  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  the  other  quickly, 
"a  good  many  things,  which  I  think 
you  can  tell  me.  You  are  John 
Somers?" 

"  I  an't  called  so  on  board  the 
Dirty  Diana ;  you  can  call  me  so,  if 
you  like — or  by  any  other  name, 
if  it  strikes  your  fancy,  youngster." 
And  he  stuck  his  pipe  into  his 
mouth  again,  and  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  with  what  might  have 
been  either  defiance  or  contemptu- 
ous indifference. 

"Look  here,"  said  the  younger 
man,  "  never  mind  about  the  name 
—  I  may  be  wrong ;  but  I  will 
make  it  worth  your  while  to  listen 
to  me,  if  you'll  step  ashore  any- 
where with  me  for  ten  minutes." 

"  You  be  blowed !"  said  Jack 
Winter,  or  Somers ;  "  we're  off  in  a 
hour,  and  I've  no  time  to  listen  to 
your  business."  He  spoke  with 
some  hesitation,  however,  for  he 
saw  the  other's  tremulous  eagerness. 

"  You've  nothing  to  fear  from 
me,"  resumed  the  stranger,  "  and 
everything  to  gain.  I  want  you 
as  a  witness ;  and  I  say  again,  I'll 
make  it  worth  your  while."  And 
feeling  nervously  in  the  old  purse, 
he  slipped  something,  into  the 
sailor's  hand. 

Casting  a  glance  round  the  deck 
of  the  vessel  to  assure  himself  that 
no  one  was  watching  them,  Jack 
Somers  looked  into  his  hand  steal- 
thily. The  colour  of  what  he  saw 
there  was  enough.  Calling  to  the 
boy  as  he  passed,  he  charged  him 
to  tell  the  captain,  if  any  inquiries 
were  made,  that  he  should  be  back 
"in  no  time,"  and  motioned  to  his 
new  acquaintance  to  follow  him. 
He  led  the  way  to  one  of  those 
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common  resorts  for  seamen  which 
abounded  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Ask  for  a  private  room,  young- 
ster, if  you've  any  magging  to  do 
as  you  don't  want  made  too  com- 
mon. They'll  give  you  a  parlour 
if  you  pay  for  it.'; 

The  pair  were  soon  seated  in  a 
low  close  room,  redolent  of  stale 
tobacco  and  worse  odours. 

"  Now,  John  Somers,"  said  the 
younger  man  (he  quietly  assumed 
the  identity,  and  the  other  did  not 
now  seem  inclined  to  dispute  it), 
"  you  see  I  know  you — but  I'll  call 
you  Jack  Winter  for  the  present  if 
you  prefer  it.  I've  no  objection," 
he  added,  with  a  half-laugh,  "  to  a 
fancy  name,  if  it  suits  a  gentleman's 
purpose  ;  I've  hailed  by  more  than 
one  myself  of  late.  But  you  were 
John  Somers  when  you  saw  Richard 
Freeman  married." 

"  John  Somers  it  was,"  said  the 
man  sententiously,  though  with 
some  surprise.  He  was  quite  at 
his  ease  now  ;  for  whatever  doubt- 
ful points  there  were  in  his  previous 
history,  Richard  Freeman's  name 
was  in  noway  connected  with  them. 

"  You  saw  him  married  ] " 

"Well,  I  did." 

"  You  remember  the  name  of  the 
—lady  1 " 

"  Well,  she  wasn't  that  much  of 
a  lady ;  but  I  remember  her  well 
enough — Mary  Gordon  ;  she  were 
some  sort  of  a  cousin  o'  mine." 

The  young  man  slightly  flushed, 
and  spoke  rapidly. 

"  You  witnessed  the  marriage. 
Did  you  know  Richard  Freeman 
well  1 " 

"  Better  than  I  know  you." 

"  Was  that  his  real  name  ?  Did 
you  know  him  go  by  any  other  ? " 

"  Well,  there  was  few  of  us  as 
went  by  our  Sunday  names  out 
there,  you  know.  I  don't  suppose 
as  his  name  was  Freeman.  I've 
heard  he  left  another  name  behind 
him  in  England.  I  can't  justly  say 
as  I  remember  it." 

"  Was  it  Hargrave  1 " 

"  Hargrave  1  I  do  believe  it  was  ! 
I've  got  a  paper  somewhere  as  he 


gave  me  to  keep,  with  his  marriage 
lines  on,  and  I  count  that's  the 
name  as  is  on  it." 

"  You've  got  his  marriage  certifi- 
cate1? Then  it's  worth  a  hundred 
pounds  to  you,  my  good  fellow, 
that's  all,  if  you'll  come  with  me," 
said  the  younger  man,  excitedly. 

"  The  devil  it  is !  Are  you  in 
sober  earnest,  mate,  or  have  you 
been  a-lushing  it  1  " 

The  other  hastily  drew  out  a 
small  pocket-book,  and  produced  a 
scrap  cut  from  a  newspaper.  It 
was  the  same  advertisement  which 
had  attracted  Miss  Hargrave's  at- 
tention at  the  station. 

"  Who'll  go  bail  for  the  truth  of 
this  here1?"  asked  Jack  Somers, 
prudently. 

"  If  you'll  come  with  me  at  once 
to  my  lawyer's,  and  bring  the  paper 
you  spoke  of,  and  tell  him  what 
you've  told  me,  you  shall  have  part 
of  the  money  down,  and  the  rest 
when  you  give  your  evidence." 

*'  I  don't  like  lawyers,"  said  Jack, 
shaking  his  head.  "  I  allus  give 
them  sort  as  wide  a  berth  as  I 
can." 

"  If  your  story  be  true  —  as  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is,  mind  —  I'll 
make  it  two  hundred." 

"  You're  flush  of  your  promises, 
youngster.  Now  let  me  ax  you  a 
question — you've  axed  me  a  pretty 
many.  What's  Dick  Freeman,  or 
whatever  his  name  might  be,  to 
you?" 

"He  was  my  father,"  said  the 
young  man. 

"  D —  me  if  you  don't  favour 
him,  now  I  look  at  you.  You've 
a  considerable  spice  of  his  ways 
about  you,  too.  Well,  Dick  was  a 
good  pal  to  me ;  I  liked  Dick.  And 
you're  Dick's  son  1  I  don't  know 
as  I'd  ha'  gone  near  a  lawyer  again, 
of  my  free  will,  for  the  chance  of 
the  hun'red  pounds  you  talk  about ; 
but  I  were  always  a  soft  chap,  and 
I'll  go  with  you,  if  I  miss  my  trip. 
You'll  have  to  see  me  through  with 
the  cap'n,  mind  you — you  and  your 
lawyer-chap.  He's  good  for  that 
much,  I  suppose  ]  " 
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The  two  men  got  into  a  Hansom, 
and  drove  rapidly  to  a  small  court 
near  Clifford's  Inn.  They  were 
shown  into  a  room  almost  as  close 
and  dingy  as  that  which  they  had 
left.  Mr  Brent,  the  lawyer,  whom 
they  found  there  sitting  at  his 
desk,  went  far  to  justify,  in  his 
outward  appearance,  Jack  Somers's 
prejudice  against  the  profession 
generally — which,  however,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say,  was  founded  on 
certain  personal  experiences  not  of 
a  favourable  kind,  connected  with 
what  he  himself  termed  "  a  spree 
on  shore,"  but  which  was  known 
in  the  jargon  of  the  law  as  "  assault 
and  battery,"  and  which  had  led 
to  his  shipping  himself  on  board 
the  Diana  under  his  present  alias. 
He  had  been  assured,  however,  in 
the  course  of  his  drive  from  the 
Docks,  that  the  law  at  present  had 
no  terrors  for  him,  but  rather  a 
prospect  of  considerable  advantage ; 
so  that  when  he  was  presented  to 
Mr  Brent  by  his  lawful  surname, 
he  made  no  difficulty  on  the  point. 

"  So  we've  got  our  witness,  Mr 
Hargrave,"  said  the  lawyer,  when 
the  introduction  had  been  duly 
made.  "  I  knew  Furritt  was  right. 
Never  knew  him  fail,  sir, — that  is, 
when  properly  paid.  Always  pay  a 
man  well,  Mr  Hargrave,  when  you 
want  your  work  well  done.  That's 
a  maxim  of  mine.  I'm  sure  you'll 
agree  with  me,  Mr  Somers  1 " 

Jack  Somers  indicated  his  assent 
to  so  sound  a  principle. 

"  You'll  be  well  paid  for  your 
work,  sir,  as  you'll  find ;  it's  Mr 
Hargrave's  wish  —  excuse  me  if 
I  call  you  so  for  the  present,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  younger  man 
— "  it's  Mr  Hargrave's  expressed 
wish  to  act  in  the  whole  of  this 
business  on  the  most  liberal  princi- 
ples. Do  I  represent  you  correctly, 
sir  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  one  whom 
the  lawyer  called  Hargrave,  in  a 
tone  of  some  impatience.  "  But  we 
have  no  time  to  lose,  Mr  Brent ; 
the  vessel  of  which  Mr  Somers  is 
mate  sails  this  evening." 


"  She  must  sail  without  Mr 
Somers,  then,  my  dear  sir ;  we 
cannot  possibly  spare  him,  now  we 
have  him.  The  law  must  lay  an 
embargo  on  you,  Mr  Somers.  But 
we'll  make  that  all  right,"  said  the 
lawyer,  as  he  saw  signs  of  restless- 
ness on  the  sailor's  part.  "  I'll 
send  down  my  clerk  at  once."  He 
rang  the  bell,  and  gave  his  instruc- 
tions to  a  squinting  young  man  who 
answered  it.  "  We'll  serve  a  sub- 
poena on  you  in  due  form  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  we  could  not  part  with 
you,  sir,  on  any  account  :  and,  as 
I  observed  just  now,  you  will  be 
more  than  satisfied  for  any  incon- 
venience. He  knows  of  the  reward, 
Mr  Hargrave  ? " 

"  I  knows,"  said  Somers,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  perhaps  implying 
that  such  things  were  not  necessary 
to  discuss  between  gentlemen — "  I 
knows  \  but  I'm  not  sure  I'd  ha' 
come  here  at  all,  but  as  he  says  he's 
a  son  of  Dick  Freeman's.  I  liked 
Dick." 

"  You  witnessed  the  marriage  of 
Eichard  Freeman — we'll  call  him 
so,  you  know — with  Mary  Gordon, 
in  March  18 —  1 "  said  the  lawyer, 
referring  to  some  notes. 

"  Month  o'  March,  was  it?  Well," 
he  said,  after  some  calculations  of 
his  own  personal  movements,  "  I 
pritty  well  think  it  was ;  least- 
ways, when  they  were  married,  I 
saw  the  job  done,  that's  sartain. 
And  I  promised  Dick  I'd  remem- 
ber it." 

"  At  Ballarat,  were  they  mar- 
ried r 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Jack. 

"  There  was  a  fire  there,  some  two 
or  three  years  after  ?  The  wooden 
church  was  burnt  1 " 

"  The  whole  town  were  burnt,  as 
you  may  say." 

"  Then  the  registers  were  burnt. 
It's  all  right,  it's  all  right,"  said  the 
lawyer,  eagerly ;  "  that  corresponds 
exactly  with  Furritt's  information. 
Capital  fellow,  Furritt;  never  wrong. 
Mr  Somers,  you're  the  man  that  has 
given  us  a  deal  of  trouble — and  ex- 
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pense;  but  we're  very  glad  to  see 
you.  You're  the  *  missing  link,'  Mr 
Somers,  that  we  read  about  in  the 
__in  the " 

Mr  Brent  was  not  sure  it  was  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  his  natural  ex- 
ultation at  having  caught  his  wit- 
ness, he  was  wandering  out  of  the 
safe  paths  of  law  into  the  thorny 
thickets  of  literature  ;  so  he  wisely 
pulled  up  with  a  cough  which  cov- 
ered his  retreat. 

There  was  no  doubt,  however, 
that  they  had  got  the  very  man  they 
had  long  been  looking  for,  and  that 
Mr  Furritt,*  of  the  "  Private  In- 
quiry" Office,  had  done  his  work 
quite  successfully.  The  particulars 
of  the  sailor's  evidence  were  very 
soon  committed  to  writing  by  Mr 
Brent,  read  over,  and  duly  signed 
with  Jack  Somers' s  mark. 

"  Most  complete  case,"  said  the 
lawyer :  "  I  don't  suppose  Sir  Fran- 
cis will  go  into  court  against  it. 
We've  got  the  marriage  certificate, 
the  only  surviving  witness  in  per- 
son, the  baptism  certificates ;  in 
fact,  there's  not  even  a  legal  doubt. 
I  propose  to  reopen  negotiations 
with  the  other  party  at  once.  Com- 
promises are  against  our  interests, 
of  course,  but  as  an  honest  lawyer  I 
always  recommend  them,  especially 
in  family  cases,  you  know,  Mr  Har- 
grave  —  especially  in  family  cases, 
where  feelings  have  to  be  consi- 
dered. Mr  Somers  will  stay  with 
you,  or  where  we  may  easily  find 
him,  I  conclude  ? " 

Young  Hargrave  had  drawn  out 
his  pocket-book,  and  had  a  bank- 
note in  his  hand. 

"  Here,  Somers,"  he  said,  "there's 
the  fifty  I  promised  down.  It's 
about  the  last  of  the  lot,  Mr  Brent," 
he  added,  with  a  half-bitter  laugh. 
"  They  were  hard  got.  I  hope  they 
won't  be  wasted." 

"  You  hand  this  to  me  in  trust 
for  Mr  Somers,"  said  Brent,  looking 
significantly  at  the  younger  man, 
and  arresting  the  note  on  the  way 
across  the  table.  "  This  is  in  part 
payment  of  the  reward  offered,  and 
I  am  authorised  to  hand  it  over  to 


Mr  Somers  immediately  on  his  evi- 
dence being  given  in  court  to  the 
effect  of  this  deposition  ? " 

"  You're  a  precious  cunning  old 
duffer,  you  are,"  said  Jack  Somers. 
"  Suppose  I  says  as  I  won't  squeak 
till  you  hands  me  that  over — eh  1 
two  can  play  at  hold-fast,  I'd  have 
you  remember.  But  if  there's  any 
slice  o'  luck  coming  to  Dick  Free- 
man's son,  as  I  count  there  is  from 
your  talk,  I  arn't  the  man  to  balk 
him  of  it.  You  may  keep  the  flimsy 
till  I  axes  for  it,  lawyer;  mind  it 
don't  stick  to  your  fingers,  though. 
And  now,  Mr  Hargrave,  I'm  getting 
dry." 

Hargrave  was  considerably  em- 
barrassed what  to  do  with  his  wit- 
ness, now  he  had  caught  him.  He 
looked  at  his  legal  adviser  in  some 
dismay  ;  but  that  gentleman,  in  no 
way  offended  by  the  sailor's  un- 
complimentary address,  after  quiet- 
ly securing  the  note,  recommended 
them  both  to  a  house  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  where  he 
assured  them  they  would  find  every 
accommodation  in  the  way  of  board 
and  lodging.  He  called  young 
Hargrave  aside  before  they  parted. 

"  I  think,  with  all  submission, 
Mr  Hargrave,  I'd  keep  him  within 
reach,  though  I  don't  think  he's 
inclined  to  bolt ;  but  safe's  safe, 
you  know.  And  I  propose  to  go 
down  myself  to-morrow  or  next  day 
to  make  a  last  offer  to  Messrs  Hunt, 
Sir  Francis'  people.  They'll  listen 
to  reason  now,  if  they  are  the  wise 
men  they  pass  for." 

"  I  don't  want  hard  terms,  Mr 
Brent,  remember  :  I  don't  seem  to 
make  you  understand  the  one  thing 
I  care  for — establishing  the  mar- 
riage. I  won't  forego  my  rights  in 
one  way ;  but  it's  not  a  matter  of 
money  with  me,  remember  that.  I 
want  no  accounts  of  the  estate,  as 
you  call  them,  or  arrears  of  any  kind. 
It's  hard  enough  on  him  as  it  is." 

"  Pooh !  he  had  enough  of  his 
mother's,  without  the  baronetcy. 
The  Wanscote  estates  are  not  above 
half  his  income." 

"  So  much  the  better.   But  I  want 
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no  back-reckonings  —  let  by-gones 
be  by-gones." 

"  You  really  are  the  most  unrea- 
sonably reasonable  client  that  I  ever 
fell  in  with  in  the  course  of  my 
profession/'  said  Mr  Brent ;  "  how- 
ever, they  can  hardly  fail  to  close  at 
once  with  such  terms  as  you  insist 
on  offering ;  except  that  your  very 
liberality  might  seem,  perhaps — we 
lawyers  are  suspicious,  you  will  say 
— to  imply  a  doubt  of  the  strength 
of  our  case." 

"  You  don't  think  there  is  any 
doubt?" 

"  Not  a  shadow.  I'm  risking  a 
good  deal  on  its  validity,  you  know, 
Mr  Hargrave;  if  I  don't  call  you 


'Sir  Richard,'  it's  merely  that  I 
don't  wish  to  seem  obtrusive." 

"  You  don't  risk  much,"  said 
Hargrave,  bluntly. 

"  Time  and  brains  are  money,  sir. 
And  the  case,  remember,  was  not  so 
promising  when  our  terms  were 
made.  I'm  getting  an  old  man, 
too,  and  your  annuity  won't  have 
to  run  over  many  years." 

"I'm  not  grudging  you  what  I 
agreed  to — not  at  all.  We'll  look 
in  to-morrow,  shall  we  ?" 

"  Early,  if  you  please — or  rather, 
this  evening.  I'll  get  this,  Mr  So- 
mers's,  evidence  into  proper  shape; 
and  to-morrow,  as  I  said,  I  shall  go 
down  to  Wansford." 


in. 


When  Sir  Francis  Hargrave 
reached  home,  he  found  the  medi- 
cal report  of  the  patient  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  Evolved  from  the 
professional  cloud  in  which  the 
surgeon  thought  fit  to  wrap  his  in- 
formation, the  plain  truth  was  that 
he  feared  some  injury  to  the  brain. 
The  baronet  was  very  urgent,  first, 
that  further  advice  should  be  had ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  surgeon  should 
not  leave  the  house  for  the  present : 
and  when  the  first  was  pronounced 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  the  second 
all  but  impossible,  seeing  that  there 
were  cases  in  and  about  Wansford 
which  were  considered  quite  as  in- 
teresting by  the  parties  immediately 
concerned,  Sir  Francis  reluctantly 
compromised  matters  by  getting 
from  him  a  promise  to  return  that 
evening  to  the  hall  to  dine  and  sleep. 
A  tete-cl-tete  dinner  with  Mr  M'Far- 
lane  was  rather  a  high  price  to  pay 
as  a  retainer  for  his  services,  no 
doubt ;  but  in  his  present  mood, 
the  owner  of  Wanscote  was  inclined 
to  be  liberal. 

"  Rest  and  quiet  are  worth  all 
the  doctors  in  the  world  for  the 
next  four  hours,"  said  M'Far- 
lane,  honestly ;  "  and  I'll  be  with 
you  at  seven,  if  that  case  goes  at 
all  as  it  should." 


He  returned  in  due  course,  and 
pronounced  his  patient  to  be  going 
on  admirably ;  in  fact,  he  found 
her  comfortably  asleep.  The  din- 
ner passed — so  well,  that  the  sur- 
geon, who  had  never  dined  at 
Wanscote  before,  even  pronounced 
the  baronet  in  his  heart  to  be 
"  not  a  bad  fellow  ; "  a  large  con- 
cession on  his  part,  since  he  had 
imbibed  the  modern  doctrine  that 
peers  and  bishops  and  baronets, 
and  suchlike,  were  utter  anachro- 
nisms in  an  age  of  realities.  He 
enjoyed  his  dinner  and  his  wine 
none  the  less,  rather  the  more ;  it 
was  diverting  some  small  part  of 
capital  to  the  interests  of  labour. 
He  was  leisurely  sipping  his  cof- 
fee with  the  same  pleasurable  feel- 
ing, and  Sir  Francis  had  taken  out 
his  watch,  and  begun  an  apology 
about  having  letters  to  write  which 
would  oblige  him  to  leave  Mr 
M'Farlane  to  amuse  himself  for  an 
hour  or  so,  when  a  message  from 
Mrs  Hargrave  summoned  the  sur- 
geon upstairs. 

The  patient  had  awoke,  at  first 
apparently  much  revived,  and  per- 
fectly sensible.  She  had  asked 
with  some  natural  surprise  where 
she  was,  and  when  informed,  had 
begged  in  a  very  excited  manner 
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to  be  allowed  to  see  Miss  Hargrave 
alone.  The  elder  lady  had  hu- 
moured her,  but  had  re-entered  the 
room  very  soon  on  a  slight  excuse, 
entertaining  a  prudent  suspicion 
that  it  might  be  desirable,  for 
the  patient's  sake,  to  cut  such  an 
interview  short,  if  she  continued 
to  betray  excitement.  The  result 
seemed  quite  to  justify  the  inter- 
ruption ;  for  she  found  her  niece 
in  a  sad  state  of  bewilderment. 
The  girl  was  now  insisting  on  get- 
ting up,  and  returning  to  what  she 
called  her  home,  after  puzzling 
poor  Lizzy  with  fresh  entreaties 
for  forgiveness  for  some  imagin- 
ary wrong.  Yet  there  was  more 
than  method  in  her  madness,  if 
such  it  was.  She  inquired  anxious- 
ly whether  her  brother  had  caught 
his  train  to  London,  showing  a 
perfect  recollection  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  journey.  They 
did  not  know  at  all  how  to  deal 
with  her,  and  Mr  M'Farlane  was 
requested  to  give  his  advice. 

The  surgeon  felt  her  pulse,  and 
asked  the  ordinary  questions. 

"  You  think  I  am  wandering, 
sir,"  said  she  ;  "  I  know  I  am  not. 
I  was  shaken  a  good  deal,  but  I 
am  quite  recovered  now.  I  can 
walk  to  Wansford  quite  well,  or 
you  can  send  something  for  me,  as 
it  is  so  late — but  I  cannot  stay 
here.  Pray,  pray,  don't  keep 
me  ! " 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  you  are 
in  my  hands,  if  you  please.  I'm 
absolute  here  —  monarch  of  all  I 
survey — and  I  can't  allow  you  to 
leave  this  room  to-night.  But  I'll 
do  anything  else  for  you,  and  I 
daresay  you'll  be  well  enough 
to  go  to-morrow.  Can  I  write  to 
any  one  for  you,  or  do  anything 
for  you  in  Wansford  ]  Would  you 
like  any  of  your  friends  sent  for  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes/'  said  the  girl,  "  if  I 
only  knew  where  to  write  to  for 
him.  I'm  not  sure  of  his  address." 

"  Well,  let  it  all  alone  till  to-mor- 
row ;  you'll  be  better  then.  I'll 
give  you  something  now  that  will 
do  you  good." 


He  went  out  of  the  room  with 
Miss  Hargrave,  leaving  the  elder 
lady  still  in  attendance. 

"  She's  got  something  on  her 
mind,"  said  he.  "  Her  pulse  is  all 
right,  and  she's  rational  enough. 
The  cut  on  the  temple  is  quite 
superficial.  It's  on  her  mind,  and 
she  may  worry  herself  ill.  Per- 
haps she  said  something  to  you  1 " 

Miss  Hargrave  hesitated.  Her 
own  idea  had  been  that  this  strange 
girl  had  escaped  from  a  lunatic 
asylum,  but  that  her  brother,  or 
husband,  or  whatever  he  was,  would 
hardly  in  that  case  have  left  her 
so  unceremoniously  at  the  station. 
"  She  has  been  talking  to  me  rather 
strangely,"  she  replied ;  but  she 
had  a  delicacy  in  repeating  all  that 
had  passed. 

"  Well,  we'll  give  her  a  compos- 
ing draught  to-night — quite  inno- 
cent— but  it's  not  a  case  for  medi- 
cine. She's  in  trouble,  poor  thing. " 

There  was  a  complaint  called  love, 
which  admitted  of  all  manner  of 
complications,  and  for  which  there 
was  no  known  remedy  in  the  old  or 
new  pharmacopoeia — nullis  medica- 
bilis  herbis,  as  Mr  M'Farlane  said 
when  he  found  himself  in  clas- 
sical company,  quoting  the  Latin 
grammar  of  his  boyhood.  He  had 
not  the  smallest  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  that  this  was  a  virulent  case 
of  the  disease,  but  he  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  he  could  ven- 
ture upon  a  joke  on  that  subject 
with  a  baronet's  sister.  Was  the 
young  man  whom  she  called  her 
brother,  any  brother  at  all  1  Had 
they  run  away  together,  and  had  she 
or  he  repented  ?  Well,  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  settle  these  ques- 
tions. He  went  down  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, but  Sir  Francis  was  still 
in  his  library,  and  Miss  Hargrave 
soon  pleaded  fatigue  and  retired. 
So  Mr  M'Farlane,  having  had  a  long 
day's  work  and  a  good  dinner,  and 
never  being  over-fond  of  his  own 
company,  wished  himself  good- 
night, and  went  off  to  bed. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  to 
detain  him  the  next  morning.  Be- 
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yond  a  trifling  scar  on  the  forehead, 
his  patient  was  none  the  worse  for 
the  accident.  Sir  Francis  begged 
him  to  call  again ;  but  it  was  not 
without  remonstrance — he  was  very 
honest  in  his  work — that  he  con- 
sented to  look  in  the  next  day.  The 
girl's  excitement  had  considerably 
subsided,  and  the  pain  which  Lizzy 
Hargrave  showed  whenever  she 
talked  of  leaving  the  Hall  without 
the  surgeon's  permission  —  which 
that  young  lady  had  privately 
begged  him  not  to  give — seemed 
to  have  overcome  in  some  degree 
her  reluctance  to  remain.  Her  pro- 
test grew  more  feeble,  and  the  tears 
she  shed  now  were  rather  those  of 
gratitude  to  her  kind  hostesses  than 
of  distress. 

Miss  Hargrave  was  perhaps  rather 
of  an  impulsive  nature.  She  had 
been  her  brother's  companion  from 
her  earliest  years,  and  could  hardly 
be  said  to  have  a  friend  of  her  own 
sex.  It  might  be  these  circum- 
stances, combined  with  a  little  love 
of  patronage,  which  made  her  take 
so  very  decided  a  fancy  to  this 
stranger,  moving  apparently  in  so 
totally  different  a  sphere  from  her 
own. 

There  was  something  specially 
attractive  about  the  girl,  too.  She 
had  not  all  the  conventional  man- 
ners of  polished  society,  it  was 
true ;  but  she  had  been  brought 
up,  as  Mrs  Hargrave  soon  gathered 
from  her,  in  Australia — and  the 
probable  manners  and  customs  of 
society  there  left  a  large  margin 
for  allowances.  In  gentleness  and 
delicacy  of  feeling,  which  are  the 
same  in  one  continent  as  the  other, 
the  guest  was  the  equal  of  her 
entertainers  —  in  intelligence,  cer- 
tainly not  their  inferior. 

"She  is  a  very  remarkable  girl 
this  Miss  Freeman,"  said  Mrs  Har- 
grave, after  a  long  conversation  in 
the  drawing-room  on  the  first  oc- 
casion of  her  appearance  there. 

"  She's  a  darling,"  said  the  more 
enthusiastic  and  less  logical  Lizzy. 
"  What  do  you  think,  Francis  ? " 

What  the  brother  thought  he  did 


not  say.  He  had  said  very  little 
the  last  two  days.  But  in  the 
evening,  when  they  were  assembled 
again,  the  talk  happened  to  turn 
on  Australian  scenery.  A  casual  re- 
mark made  by  their  young  guest 
betrayed  that  she  had  some  of  the 
tastes,  at  least,  of  an  artist.  Water- 
colours  were  Sir  Francis'  passion, 
and  he  had  a  very  fair  share  of  skill 
in  that  accomplishment.  He  did 
what  he  could  not  always  be  in- 
duced to  do  to  oblige  his  visitors — 
he  went  to  the  library,  and  pro- 
duced a  portfolio  of  rough  but  very 
clever  sketches.  People  were  gene- 
rally so  stupid,  as  he  said,  pretend- 
ing to  admire  what  they  knew  no- 
thing at  all  about.  But  it  was  not 
so  this  evening.  The  admiration 
of  his  new  friend  was  very  quiet 
and  subdued  ;  but  the  few  remarks 
she  made  were  quite  enough,  to 
the  ear  of  the  initiated,  to  betray 
a  very  considerable  proficiency  in 
the  art. 

"  Oh !'  show  her  that  pretty 
sketch  you  made  for  me  of  the 
two  ponies,"  said  Lizzy;  "that's 
the  best  of  all." 

He  turned  over  the  portfolio, 
and  found  what  she  wanted.  "  It's 
a  wretched  thing,  Lizzy,  as  I've 
often  told  you,"  he  said,  as  he 
threw  it  out. 

"I  like  the  rougher  sketches 
better,"  remarked  Miss  Freeman, 
quietly,  after  a  glance  at  it ;  for  she 
was  evidently  expected  to  say 
something. 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  baronet, 
turning  it  on  its  back — "you  are 
quite  right;  I  can't  draw  animals 
— I  always  wish  I  could.  You  are 
quite  right — and  honest.  I  dare- 
say you  can  do  a  great  deal  better 
than  these  things." 

"  My  father  was  considered  to 
draw  well,"  she  replied ;  "  and  he 
took  great  pains  with  me — at  one 
time  ;  and  I  was  very  fond  of  it — 
that's  all." 

She  seemed  to  speak  under  very 
great  restraint,  and  Sir  Francis, 
with  the  tact  of  a  gentleman,  soon 
put  the  drawings  away.  He  tried 
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to  draw  her  into  conversation  on 
other  subjects,  but  she  became 
very  silent,  and  soon  asked  leave 
to  retire. 

Sir  Francis  had  obtained  more 
particulars  about  his  guest  than  the 
rest  of  his  household  were  aware  of. 
He  had  found  out  the  widow  with 
whom  young  Freeman  and  his  sis- 
ter had  been  lodging  at  Wansford 
for  the  last  four  or  five  days,  and 
had  perfectly  satisfied  himself  as  to 
their  entire  respectability,  to  say 
the  least.  He  had  also  ascertained 
that  the  young  man  had  been 
searching  registers,  and  making 
very  particular  inquiries  as  to  the 
Hargrave  family.  The  advertise- 
ment which  had  caught  his  sister's 
eye  had  brought  to  his  recollection 
an  old  report,  to  which  his  legal 
advisers  gave  no  credence  what- 
ever, of  a  marriage  contracted  by 
a  deceased  uncle  in  Australia,  and 
of  a  claim  set  up,  or  proposed  to 
be  set  up,  by  the  children  of  such 
marriage,  to  the  baronetcy  and  the 
Wanscote  estates.  But  this  story 
had  been  set  afloat  a  few  months 
after  his  own  succession  to  the 
estate,  now  fully  three  years  ago, 
and  the  matter  would  hardly  have 
been  allowed  to  sleep  so  long  had 
the  claim  rested  on  any  plausible 
foundation.  Richard  Hargrave, 
an  elder  brother  of  Sir  Francis' 
father,  at  a  time  when  his  own  pros- 
pects of  succession  seemed  utterly 
remote,  had  gone  off  to  the  colonies 
(to  the  considerable  relief  of  his 
relatives)  and  had  died  there.  He 
had  formed  a  discreditable  con- 
nection in  England  before  he  left, 
and  very  probably  the  woman  had 
followed  him  to  Queensland,  and 
passed  herself  off  as  his  wife  ;  but 
that  he  had  any  legitimate  heirs 
was  highly  improbable.  Were  these 
Freemans  the  claimants  1  Sir  Fran- 
cis had  even  taken  the  trouble  to  call 
on  his  lawyers,  and  drawn  their  at- 
tention to  the  repetition  of  the  old 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers. 
Mr  Hunt,  the  shrewd  old  senior 
partner,  laughed. 

"  It's  old  Brent  at  it  again ;  I 


know  by  the  address.  He's  get- 
ting money  out  of  some  poor  devil, 
but  he  can  have  no  case.  Mr 
Richard  Hargrave  had  a  natural 
son,  no  doubt  —  possibly  two  or 
three;  but  he  never  married  that 
woman,  unless  it  was  within  six 
months  of  his  death.  And  that 
would  be  perfectly  immaterial  to 
us,  you  know,  Sir  Francis." 

Mr  Hunt  was  the  family  adviser 
and  friend  of  many  years,  and  his 
voice  was  to  the  young  baronet  as 
the  voice  of  an  oracle.  It  was 
rather  disagreeable,  however,  even 
this  shadow  of  a  claim  ;  more  espe- 
cially if,  as  he  began  strongly  to 
suspect,  he  had  one  of  the  claim- 
ants now  in  his  house,  connected 
with  him  by  this  new  and  singu- 
lar obligation.  He  would  like 
exceedingly  to  do  something  for 
this  young  man  and  his  sister,  and 
it  would  interfere  very  unpleasantly 
with  his  intentions  if  they  or  their 
advisers  should  be  inclined  to  re- 
gard his  offer  in  the  light  of  a  bribe 
or  a  compromise.  The  baronet  was 
in  a  very  uncomfortable  state  of 
mind  altogether — a  fact  which  did 
not  entirely  escape  his  aunt's  ob- 
servation. He  treated  his  reluctant 
guest  with  scrupulous  kindness  and 
attention,  but  he  left  her  enter- 
tainment almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  sister  and  Mrs  Har- 
grave. Miss  Freeman  had  so  far 
yielded  to  that  lady's  arguments  as 
to  consent  to  remain  at  Wanscote 
until  her  brother  returned  from 
London  ;  and  Sir  Francis  had  left 
instructions  at  Wansford  that  the 
latter,  on  his  arrival,  should  be 
fully  informed  of  his  sister's  where- 
abouts, and  the  circumstances 
which  had  brought  her  to  Wans- 
cote ;  or  that  any  communication 
received  from  him  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  Hall  at  once  by 
special  messenger. 

"  You  pain  us  all  considerably, 
Miss  Freeman,"  he  said  to  her,  on 
almost  the  only  occasion  they  hap- 
pened to  be  left  alone,  "  by  your 
extreme  eagerness  to  leave  us ;  but 
you  have  the  right,  and  we  submit." 
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"  I  am  very  sorry  to  seem  so  un- 
grateful—indeed I  am." 

"  Nay,  excuse  me,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  gratitude  on  your  part; 
and  that's  just  what  I  can't  under- 
stand. Philosophers  tell  us  (and 
I  am  cynic  enough  to  believe)  that 
people  hate  the  sight  of  those  who 
have  laid  them  under  an  obligation; 
so  that,  if  /  were  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  you,  it  would  be  all  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  delightful  human 
nature.  But  when  a  man  has  done 
another  a  real  service,  it  is  said  he 
feels  kindly  disposed  to  him — feels 
a  sort  of  property  in  him,  you  see 
— ever  afterwards.  I  suppose  the 
rule  don't  apply  to  a  woman." 

It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  he 
spoke  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest, 
though  it  was  with  a  laugh  of  badi- 
nage that  he  uttered  the  words,  and 
he  looked  out  of  the  window  as  he 
spoke.  She  made  no  immediate 
reply ;  and  when  he  turned  round 
he  felt  sure  she  was  in  tears,  though 
she  held  her  face  down  close  over 
some  pretence  of  work  which  Lizzy 
had  found  for  her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
gently — "  really  I  beg  your  pardon ; 
there  is  something  I  do  not  under- 
stand about  it  all,  I  see.  I  am 
very  unlucky.  I  won't  say  any- 
thing more  on  the  subject.  When 
you  get  back  to  your  own  friends, 
perhaps  you  will  so  far  forgive  me 
as  to  let  me  know  if  there  is  any 
possible  way  in  which  I  can  fur- 
ther your  brother's  views  in  life. 
I  owe  him  nothing,  you  know,"  he 
added,  laughing,  "so  perhaps  he 
won't  be  proud ;  indeed,  /  did 
something  for  him" 

"  Oh !  you  have  all  been  most 
kind  to  us  from  the  first  —  that 
makes  it  so — so " 

"  So  very  disagreeable  ? " 

She  was  only  a  girl  of  nineteen, 
though  her  self-dependent  life  had 
given  her  much  of  the  experience 
of  a  woman ;  and  the  absurdity  of 
the  conclusion  made  her  laugh,  just 
a  little  laugh,  in  spite  of  her  real 
distress.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  done  more  than  smile. 
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He  came  nearer  to  her,  and  spoke 
earnestly  and  quietly  enough. 

"Is  it  because  we  are  rich  and 
you  are  poor,  that  you  should  be  too 
proud  to  accept  our  gratitude  ?  Is 
that  quite  as  it  should  be  ? " 

"  No,"  said  the  Australian,  look- 
ing him  full  in  the  face  for  a  mo- 
ment —  "  no,  it's  not  that,  Sir 
Francis ;  I've  seen  men  living  like 
princes  one  week  and  beggars  the 
next.  I  don't  think  very  much  of 
money.  I've  known  what  it  is  to 
want  it,  too — a  want  I  suppose  you 
cannot  even  understand.  But 
money's  a  miserable  thing  —  a 
miserable  thing,  I  mean,  for  people 
to  quarrel  about." 

He  thought  he  began  partly  to 
understand  her;  but  Mrs  Hargrave 
came  into  the  room  at  the  moment, 
and  he  went  out  for  his  morning's 
ride.  When  he  returned  to  lunch- 
eon he  found  his  aunt  waiting  for 
him. 

"  This  young  thing's  brother's 
come,  and  he's  in  the  library — a 
rather  impetuous  young  man,  it 
seems  to  me.  He  wishes  to  see  you 
before  he  takes  his  sister  home ;  so 
if  you  were  to  go  to  him  at  once  it 
might  perhaps  be  as  well." 

Sir  Francis  found  his  visitor 
awaiting  him;  Miss  Freeman  was 
with  him,  but  left  the  library  as  he 
entered.  He  put  out  his  hand 
frankly;  the  young  man  had  the 
bearing  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  in 
more  presentable  costume  than 
when  they  had  last  met. 

"  Mr  Freeman,  I  think  1  though 
our  last  meeting  was  rather  a  hur- 
ried one." 

The  young  man  bowed.  "  I  have 
to  thank  you,  Sir  Francis  Hargrave, 
as  I  have  only  lately  learnt,  for  your 
great  politeness— kindness  I  should 
say — to  a  stranger.  I  do  thank 
you — though  I  could  almost  wish 
that  kindness  had  not  been  done. 
Still  more  I  thank  you  for  your 
goodness  to  my  sister." 

Sir  Francis  interrupted  him. 
"  You  have  been  misinformed  en- 
tirely, Mr  Freeman.  I  am  the  per- 
son to  offer  thanks,  if  thanks  could 
2  Y 
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repay,  or  were  desired.  To  Miss 
Freeman's  bravery,  under  God's 
providence,  I  owe  it  that  I  am  here 
alive." 

"  Pooh !  the  girl  put  out  her 
hand,  she  tells  me,  as  any  one 
would,  and  you  caught  it.  There 
is  no  obligation.  We  don't  think 
much  of  such  things  where  we 
came  from.  And  most  of  you 
English  gentlemen,  I  take  it,  would 
have  sent  a  poor  girl  home  with 
a  ten-pound  note,  perhaps,  to  pay 
the  doctor,  and  called  next  day. 
You  have  dealt  with  her  as  if  she 
were  one  of  your  own,  she  tells 
me ;  and  I  say  again,  I  thank  you 
for  it." 

He  spoke  somewhat  roughly,  but 
there  was  heart  in  his  tone  and 
words. 

Again  Sir  Francis  warmly  dis- 
claimed the  other's  interpretation. 

"  I  say,"  he  continued,  "  you  and 
yours  have  treated  my  sister  as  if 
she  were  one  of  your  own  blood. 
You  were  right,  sir — she  is  a  Har- 
grave  by  birth  and  name." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  baronet. 
He  saw  now  pretty  well  what  was 
coming. 

"  I  am  come  on  an  unpleasant 
errand,  and  I  want  to  get  it  done. 
My  name  is  Richard  Hargrave,  son 
of  Richard  Hargrave,  your  father's 
elder  brother." 

Sir  Francis  bowed.  "  You  claim 
to  be  his  lawful  heir  1 " 

"  I  do.  Not  exactly  in  the  sense 
you  put  it,  however.  I  came  to 
England  to  make  out  my  right  to 
this  baronetcy,  and  this  place,  I 
suppose,"  said  he,  looking  round 
him ;  "  but  more  than  all,  I  had  a 
fancy  to  prove  I  was  not  the  bas- 
tard your  lawyers  chose  to  call  me. 
I  have  done  it,  sir.  I  have  full 
proof — your  lawyers  have  admitted 
it — of  my  mother's  marriage,  and 
my  own  legitimacy.  But  I  offer 
you  terms  —  fair  terms,  I  think. 
Acknowledge  me  as  my  father's 
son  ;  give  me  enough  for  a  fair 
start  in  the  new  country — it  suits 
me  better  than  the  old ;  buy  me  a 
farm,  and  stock  it — I  leave  it  to 


you;  and  I'll  never  trouble  you 
about  the  title  or  the  estates." 

Sir  Francis  smiled  and  shook  his 
head  as  the  other  ran  on. 

"  I  know  what  you  think — you 
think  the  claim's  a  bad  one,  or  you 
think  I'm  a  fool.  Perhaps  I  am  that 
last;  my  lawyer  tells  me  so,  how- 
ever. But  I  can  see  the  loss  to  you 
will  be  far  greater  than  the  gain  to 
me ;  you  were  brought  up  to  this 
sort  of  thing,  you  see,  and  I  wasn't. 
Nor  I  don't  altogether  hold  with 
your  primogeniture  laws.  I  don't 
see  why  my  father  should  have  had 
all  the  estate,  just  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  born  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore yours.  And  a  handle  to  a  man's 
name  is  no  great  use  in  a  new  coun- 
try. And  the  long  and  short  of  it 
all  is  this  :  it's  more  than  likely  I 
might  not  have  made  my  case  so 
clear  but  for  your  help  ;  and  I  think 
I  should  expect  this  old  house  to 
fall  down  and  smother  me  if  I  turn- 
ed you  out  of  it." 

"  My  good  sir,"  said  the  baronet, 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  room  for  a 
word,  "these  things  are  all  best 
left  to  our  lawyers.  No  doubt  you 
are  well  advised,  but  we  won't  dis- 
cuss it  here." 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  other,  pro- 
ducing a  small  packet,  and,  after 
hastily  unfolding  it,  throwing  it  on 
the  library  table ;  "  there  are  my 
proofs.  Show  them  to  your  law- 
yers, if  you  will.  I  quarrelled  with 
mine  this  morning  before  I  could 
get  them  from  him.  Or  you  and 
I  could  settle  it.  Read  them,  and 
if  I'm  wrong,  I'm  wrong.  If  not, 
you'll  do  what  I  ask  of  you,  and 
you  may  keep  them,  if  you  will." 

41  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Sir  Fran- 
cis, somewhat  haughtily ;  "  I  dis- 
pute your  claim  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  unfounded,  but  you  mis- 
take me  if  you  suppose  I  would 
keep  or  take  what  was  not  my 
own."  And  he  pushed  the  papers 
back  to  their  owner. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  servant. 

"Mr  Hunt,  Sir  Francis,  wishes 
to  see  you." 
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"  Show  him  in." 

The  staid  man  of  business  would 
have  started,  but  that  he  never 
allowed  himself  such  an  indiscre- 
tion, when  he  saw  the  visitor  with 
whom  the  baronet  was  closeted. 

"I  came,  Sir  Francis " 

"  You  came  just  when  you  were 
wanted,  Hunt.  Mr  Freeman  wants 
me  to  act  as  my  own  lawyer,  and 
his  too,  I  believe — a  responsibility 
which  I  decline." 

"  What  is  it,  Sir  Francis  ?"  said 
the  lawyer,  taking  a  seat — he  was 
quite  at  home  in  that  house ; 
"what  is  it?" 

Sir  Francis  shortly  explained  the 
claim,  and  the  proposal  which  had 
been  laid  before  him. 

"This  young  gentleman  was  so 
good  as  to  show  me  these  papers 
this  morning,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  I 
glanced  at  them  at  his  special  re- 
quest, though,  as  I  told  him,  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  course  of  business." 

"  And  you  admitted  these  certifi- 
cates were  all  right,"  said  the  Aus- 
tralian. 

"  I  told  you  I  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  were  genuine," 
said  the  lawyer.  "Of  your  own 
baptism  certificate,  indeed,  we 
have  a  copy  in  our  office,  and  the 
existence  of  the  marriage  I  always 
thought  very  possible." 

Sir  Francis  Hargrave  could  not 
check  a  half  -  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. Mr  Hunt,  however,  was 
perfectly  composed. 

"  I  also  told  you,  if  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  remember,  that  we 
had  a  complete  answer  to  the  case. 
A  certificate  of  baptism,  sir,  is  un- 
fortunately no  evidence  as  to  birth. 
I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  here, 
but  I  can  have  no  objection  to  show 
you  what  I  brought  to  show  Sir 
Francis,  as  soon  as  we  heard  of  the 
revival  of  this  claim.  Here  is  the 
registrar's  certificate  of  the  birth  of 
one  Kichard  Hargrave  Gordon,  son 
of  Mary  Gordon,  single  woman,  of 
Wansford,  in  18 — .  (Just  one  year 
previous  to  the  marriage  at  Ballarat, 
you  will  find.)  And  I  have  this 
morning,  since  you  called  on  me, 


seen  the  woman  Lester — youremem- 
ber,  Sir  Francis — who  is  prepared 
to  give  evidence  of  the  birth." 

"  I  don't  want  to  enter  into  any 
particulars  that  might  be  painful  to 
you,"  continued  the  lawyer  to  the 
young  man,  who  stood  silent  and 
perturbed,  and  had  turned  very 
pale,  with  one  hand  laid  heavily 
on  the  library  table;  "but  the 
subsequent  baptism  of  a  Richard 
Hargrave  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
Nemesis  at  Geelong  is,  you  see, 
quite  compatible  with  his  birth  as 
Richard  Gordon  two  years  before. 
That  you  were  aware  of  this  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  assume,"  he 
added,  hastily,  as  the  other  made  a 
sudden  exclamation. 

"Mr  Freeman,"  interposed  the 
baronet,  "  you  made  me  a  proposi- 
tion just  now  in  the  way  of  com- 
promise ;  it  was  a  handsome  one. 
I  accept  it.  Name  the  locality 
where  you  would  wish  to  settle, 
and  Mr  Hunt  has  my  instructions 
at  once  to " 

"  No  ! "  shouted  the  Australian  ; 
"I  wanted  justice,  not  charity. 
No,  Sir  Francis  Hargrave — I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  ought  to  thank  you, 
but  I'm  taken  aback ;  you've  rather 
knocked  me  down,  you  see.  Your 
tale's  all  right,  I  daresay;  it's  what 
I've  heard  before  at  times,  when 
my  mother  was  in  a  passion  with 
me.  Let  me  see  the  paper. — Ay, 
it's  all  right  enough,  no  doubt.  And 
this  isn't  worth  a  rush,"  said  he, 
taking  up  the  marriage  certificate. 
He  tore  it  passionately  in  two,  and 
threw  it  on  the  floor. 

"Stay,  sir,"  said  Hunt,  quickly 
picking  it  up ;  "  young  men  are 
hasty.  That  paper  concerns  others 
besides  yourself.  You  have  a  sister: 
unless  I  much  mistake,  that  proves 
her  the  legitimate  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Richard  Hargrave." 

"  Ah,"  said  Sir  Francis,  with  con- 
siderable interest ;  "  there  seems 
some  complication  in  this  case,  Mr 
Hargrave.  I  say  again,  I  ac- 
cept your  first  proposal ;  it  will  be 
fair  enough  for  us  both,  and  less 
than  you  thought  your  just  claim." 
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"No,"  said  the  new  claimant; 
"  I'll  go  back  to  the  diggings.  I'm 
young  enough  to  make  a  fortune 
yet,  and  I  won't  spend  it  on  law- 
yers, you  may  be  sure." 

Sir  Francis  Hargrave  walked 
round  the  room,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  his  cousin's  shoulder. 

"Richard  Hargrave,"  said  he, 
"we  are  blood  relations.  Your 
sister  has  saved  my  life.  Let  me 
do  a  kinsman's  part  by  you. — Mr 
Hunt,  kindly  leave  us  to  have  a 
talk  together.  Come  back  to  din- 
ner, will  you  1  and  we'll  have  some 
of  your  sound  advice  then." 

"  I'll  give  some  now,  gratis,"  said 
the  old  lawyer.  "Don't  throw 
away  friends,  young  man  ;  they  are 
not  picked  up  so  easily  as  gold 
is."  Then  he  bowed  and  took  his 
leave. 

Sir  Francis  followed  him  civilly 
to  the  door,  and  closed  it  carefully 
after  him.  The  young  Australian 
stood  silently  looking  at  the  torn 
certificate,  which  Mr  Hunt  had 
laid  on  the  table. 

"  You  must  take  your  own  course 
as  to  your  future  life,"  said  the 
baronet.  "  I  will  say  no  more  now 
on  that  head,  except  that  I  sincerely 
feel  for  your  disappointment,  and  I 
shall  always  remember  the  generous 
proposal  you  made  to  me.  But  in 
this  at  least  you  will  indulge  me — 
be  my  guest  for  a  few  days/' 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"  You  owe  me  a  kindness,"  said 


the  baronet.     "  I  have  a  selfish  and 
personal  reason  for  what  I  ask." 

He  gave  way,  though  with  evi- 
dent reluctance.  Grasping  his  hand, 
Sir  Francis  thanked  him  warmly ; 
then  he  took  him  at  once  to  his 
sister,  and  left  them  together.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  Lizzy 
Hargrave  interrupted  them.  Her 
brother  had  told  her  at  least  enough 
of  the  state  of  the  case  to  let  her 
into  the  secret  that  she  and  Made- 
line Hargrave  were  first  cousins, 
and  that  he  very  earnestly  desired 
that  they  should  be  good  friends. 
Mr  Hunt's  presence  at  the  dinner- 
table  saved,  perhaps,  some  embar- 
rassment to  all  parties ;  and  before 
he  left,  late  in  the  evening,  the 
young  Australian's  scruples  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  removed. 
His  sister,  it  was  plain,  was  con- 
sidered no  intruder  in  the  family  ; 
and  for  her  sake  he  was  content 
to  remain  a  week  as  a  guest  at 
Wanscote.  Sir  Francis'  quiet  kind- 
ness won  the  young  man's  heart 
before  that  week  was  over;  he 
had  known  most  of  the  rougher 
side  of  life  hitherto.  He  went 
with  the  baronet  to  London,  and 
in  another  month  he  sailed  to  take 
possession  of  one  of  the  best 
"runs"  in  Victoria. 

But  his  sister  Madeline  only  ac- 
companied him  as  far  as  the  steamer 
which  carried  him  out ;  and  she  re- 
turned to  Wanscote  as  Lady  Har- 
grave. 
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NO.    XI. — THE   SCEPTIC. 


THERE  is  no  title  which  has  been 
more  differently,  applied,  or  called 
forth  more  diverse  sentiments,  than 
that  by  which  we  have  distin- 
guished the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch.  To  many,  perhaps  most, 
readers  it  is  a  name  of  reproach, 
implying  at  once  intellectual  blind- 
ness and  some  degree  of  moral 
obliquity.  It  presents  before  them 
the  image  of  a  man  persistently, 
and  perhaps  wilfully,  denying  the 
truth,  closing  his  eyes  to  it,  pre- 
ferring not  to  see ;  a  man  whose 
evil  life  moves  him  to  reject  the 
unvarying  morality  of  revelation, 
or  whose  self-conceit  prompts  him 
to  place  his  own  opinion  above  all 
authority ;  a  being  from  whom  good 
deeds  and  virtuous  dispositions  are 
not  to  be  looked  for — who  is  with- 
out principle,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  depended  on  in  this  life,  and 
whom,  with  a  certain  satisfaction, 
the  most  charitable  may  set  down 
as  likely  to  wake  up  very  uncom- 
fortably in  the  life  beyond.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many, 
in  an  age  which  has  taken  "  hon- 
est doubt"  under  its  patronage 
and  protection,  to  whom  a  sceptic 
is  an  interesting  being,  almost 
crazed  by  his  efforts  to  believe  in 
Christianity,  sadly  acknowledging 
all  its  beauties,  but  bound  by 
hard  fate  to  see  more  clearly,  to 
sift  evidence  more  closely,  to  judge 
more  conscientiously,  than  his  fel- 
lows. The  real  character,  as  we 
are  about  to  attempt  its  portraiture, 
has  little  in  common  with  either 
conception.  The  word  sceptic,  like 
the  corresponding  word  enthusiast, 
describes  a  certain  class  of  minds 
rather  than  a  peculiar  set  of  opin- 
ions. In  this  sense  there  are  some 
who  are  good  Christians  and  yet 
sceptics  undeniable,  just  as  there  are 
enthusiasts  whose  minds  are  un- 
touched by  religion.  The  character 


is  not  attractive,  nor  does  it  appeal 
to  those  higher  human  sympathies 
which  are  called  forth  by  manifesta- 
tions of  such  qualities  as  faith,  loy- 
alty, and  self-devotion;  but  yet  it 
is  a  real  personality,  and  not  unwor- 
thy of  attention  among  the  many 
different  types  of  intellectual  life. 

The  character  of  the  true  sceptic 
was  never  more  clearly  exhibited 
than  by  David  Hume,  the  philoso- 
pher and  historian,  whose  name  is  so 
well  known  and  firmly  established 
among  the  greatest  of  his  century, 
and  whose  works  and  influence 
have  produced  as  much  effect  upon 
men's  minds  and  beliefs  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  perpetual  negative  to 
produce.  He  is  not  only  a  born 
representative  of  the  class,  but 
even  to  a  great  extent  of  his  time, 
which  was  an  unbelieving  age, 
full  of  profanities,  great  and  small, 
and  an  immense  and  astonishing 
indifference  to  everything  spiritual 
and  unseen.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  clear-sighted  men  of  his  day 
— keen  in  pursuit  of  truth,  not 
moved  by  any  throes  of  mental 
anguish  because  of  his  inability  to 
believe  one  dogma  or  another,  but 
still  far  from  setting  himself  up  as 
an  authority  above  other  authorities, 
or  arrogating  a  superior  judgment. 
He  was  no  profligate,  eager  to  cover 
his  sins  by  the  abrogation  of  moral 
laws — no  revolutionary,  bent  upon 
satisfying  his  own  ambition  by  the 
overturn  of  all  things.  Neither 
was  his  spirit  affected  by  the 
gloomy  nothingness  of  the  system 
he  believed.  He  was  an  honest, 
cheerful,  comfortable,  unexcited 
soul,  full  of  steady  power  of  labour, 
patience,  good -humour,  a  certain 
sober  light-heartedness  whatever 
was  his  fortune.  The  devoutest  be- 
liever, with  all  the  succours  of  reli- 
gion, could  not  have  behaved  with 
more  composure  and  dignity  in  the 
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presence  of  death  ;  nor  is  the 
sober  quiet  of  his  life  less  remark- 
able. He  was  good  to  his  friends, 
not  ungenerous  to  his  opponents. 
He  took  success  quietly  and  mis- 
fortune undauntedly.  Pope  Inno- 
cent's musings,  in  Mr  Browning's 
poem,  over  the  strange  and  woeful 
fact  that  "the  Christians  in  their 
panoply"  do  no  greater  deeds  than 
those  performed  by  "  the  instincts 
of  the  natural  man" — could  not 
have  had  a  more  remarkable  proof 
than  is  furnished  by  this  unbe- 
liever. He  was  in  his  way  a  good 
man,  as  good  as  anybody  round 
him.  He  was  a  cheerful  human 
creature,  quite  undaunted  by  the 
darkness  in  which  his  being  was 
shrouded;  accepting  life  with  all  its 
inevitable  penalties  just  as  bravely, 
good-humouredly,  and  patiently  as  if 
the  rewards  of  heaven  awaited  him 
at  the  end,  yet  believing  in  no  re- 
wards of  heaven.  The  problem  is 
one  which  it  is  right  to  consider  on 
its  own  merits,  and  with  as  little 
prejudice  as  we  may. 

David  Hume  was  born  in  the 
year  1711,  of  a  good  Berwickshire 
family,  well  thought  of  in  the  coun- 
try-side, though  without  any  ap- 
parent distinction  but  that  of  rural 
gentility.  His  mother,  to  whose 
sole  charge  he  was  left  at  a  very 
early  age,  was  "a  woman,"  as  he 
tells  us,  "  of  singular  merit,  who, 
though  young  and  handsome,  de- 
voted herself  entirely  to  the  rearing 
and  education  of  her  children."  He 
"  passed  through  the  ordinary  course 
of  education  with  success" — though 
his  name,  we  are  informed  by  Mr 
Hill  Burton,  his  biographer,  from 
whose  full  and  able  narrative  we 
chiefly  quote,  does  not  occur  in  any 
list  of  graduates  of  his  university. 

His  earliest  letters  are  full  of 
a  clumsy  precocious  philosophy, 
quaintly  mingled  with  familiar 
gossip.  "Greatness  and  elevation 
of  soul,"  he  writes,  "are  to  be 
found  only  in  study  and  contem- 

Elation  ;  this  can  alone  teach  us  to 
)ok  down  on  human  assailants ;" 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  inform 


his  correspondent  that  "  John  has 
bought  a  horse ;  he  thinks  it  neither 
cheap  nor  dear.  It  has  no  fault, 
but  boggles  a  little."  This  junction 
of  the  lowly  and  the  sublime  be- 
longs to  the  year  1727,  when  he 
was  sixteen.  By  that  time  he  had 
gone  through  his  university  career, 
according  to  the  curious  habit  of 
Scotland,  and  had  returned  to 
Ninewells,  his  ancestral  home, 
there  to  reflect  upon  himself  and 
his  thoughts,  and  make  uncon- 
scious soundings  in  the  yet  shallow 
waters  on  which  his  boyish  boat 
was  launched.  Even  at  this  early 
period  the  character  of  the  man 
had  already  formed  itself ;  a  pon- 
derous though tfulness,  moved  by  no 
special  sympathy  for  his  kind,  nor 
high-placed  ideal,  fond  of  fact  and 
certainty,  uninfluenced  even  by 
that  superficial  imagination  which 
belongs  to  youth,  shows  itself  in 
him.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
indications  of  his  curiously  unex- 
ci table  fancy  is  a  "  Historical  Essay 
upon  Chivalry  and  Modern  Hon- 
our," which  was  found  among  his 
early  papers.  "  It  is  written  with 
great  precision  and  neatness,"  we 
are  informed,  and  is  "  no  despica- 
ble specimen  of  caligraphy;"  which 
is  a  pleasant  reminder  that  the  boy- 
philosopher  was  still  a  boy,  fond  of 
his  young  productions,  and  almost 
as  much  interested  in  the  fineness 
of  his  up-strokes  as  in  the  solidity 
of  his  conclusions.  But  even  this 
subject,  generally  so  dazzling  to  the 
unsophisticated  mind,  has  no  effect 
on  the  imagination  of  our  young 
sceptic.  The  theory  he  forms  in 
respect  to  it  is  about  as  disparag- 
ing to  chivalry  as  anything  which 
could  have  entered  the  blase  brain 
of  a  prosaic  old  man  of  the  world. 
He  tells  us  that  the  whole  system 
was  but  a  barbarous  attempt  to 
imitate  the  graces  of  the  ancient 
civilisation— the  device  of  a  savage 
to  replace  the  majestic  and  beauti- 
ful models  of  antiquity  by  heap- 
ing together  a  mass  of  fantastic 
ornaments.  A  similar  impulse,  he 
says,  carried  into  the  regions  of  art, 
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produced  "  that  heap  of  confusion 
and  irregularity  "  known  as  Gothic 
architecture  !  As  the  latter  was  a 
barbarous  effort  to  copy  the  beauty 
of  ancient  buildings,  so  the  former 
was  a  frenzied  attempt  to  imitate 
the  classic  splendour  of  manners 
and  morals.  Seventeen  years  or  so 
old,  with  the  blood  of  knights  in 
his  veins,  living  in  a  historic  coun- 
try full  of  tales  and  tokens  of  wild 
feudal  devotion  and  heroism,  the 
boy  could  find  no  better  nor  pro- 
founder  explanation  of  a  system 
so  strangely  powerful  that  (in 
theory  at  least)  it  made  the  least 
worldly  of  all  codes  dominant  for 
centuries  over  a  self-seeking  world. 
Even  his  youth,  which  might  have 
been  of  some  use  in  such  an  emer- 
gency, gave  him  no  better  aid  than 
his  maturity  did  in  after  times  ; 
and  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  career, 
his  want  of  imagination  baffled  the 
very  clearness  of  his  insight,  and 
made  him  morally  incapable,  as  the 
sceptical  intelligence  always  must 
be,  of  penetrating  into  the  deepest 
secrets  of  that  human  nature  which 
he  professed  to  plumb  and  fathom 
with  impartial  severe  logic  to  its 
most  intimate  depths. 

This  essay,  which  was  never  pub- 
lished, belongs  to  the  prefatory 
period  of  his  life  which  he  spent  at 
home — a  period  of  about  seven  years 
between  the  conclusion  of  his 
formal  education  and  his  first  start 
in  life.  This  was  a  long  time  to 
be  wasted  by  a  Scotch  lad  of  thrifty 
enterprising  race,  as  well  as  of  un- 
usual mental  powers ;  but  probably 
the  development  of  his  genius  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  impress  the  little 
audience  surrounding  him.  "Our 
Davie's  a  fine  good-humoured  cra- 
ter," his  mother  is  reported  to  have 
said  of  him,  "  but  uncommon  wake- 
minded  ; "  and  although  he  showed 
no  lack  of  energy  and  resolution  in 
later  life,  it  is  evident  that  to  all 
outward  appearance  he  was  passive 
in  this  opening  chapter;  brooding 
much  on  himself  and  his  capabili- 
ties, and  bent  on  his  own  way,  yet 


offering   no  demonstration   of   ac- 
tive will,  or  strong  inclination  to 
those  who  supposed  it  lay  in  their 
hands  to  decide  the  tenor  of  his  life. 
His  family,  which,  like   so  many 
families  of  Scotch  gentlefolks,  was 
largely  connected  with  lawyers,  des- 
tined him  for  that  profession — for 
he  was  a  younger  brother  scantily 
provided  for.     "  My  studious  dis- 
position, my  sobriety,  and  my  in- 
dustry, gave  my  family  a  notion 
that  the  law  was  a  proper  profes- 
sion for  me,"    he  says ;    "  but   I 
formed    an   insurmountable    aver- 
sion to  everything  but  the  pursuits 
of  philosophy  and  general  learn- 
ing."    His  mother  and  brother,  sa- 
gacious, homely  observers,  thinking 
of   nothing    beyond  the    ordinary 
course  of  existence,  and  such  occu- 
pation as  might  become  the  son  of 
a  good  house,  made  their  plans  for 
him  as  they  would  have  done  for 
any  other  younger  son.     It  was  no 
evil  lot  to  which  they  devoted  him. 
He    might    have    become    Baron 
Hume,  like  his  nephew.     He  might 
have  risen  to  the  bench,  and  added 
a  Lord  Ninewells  to  the  list  of  the 
family  honours.     The  career  was 
honourable  and  familiar,  and  scarce- 
ly even  precarious — not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  with  its 
only  alternatives — the  position  of 
a  travelling  tutor  or  "  governor," 
or  the  doubtful  success   of  trade. 
The  Scottish  reader  will  easily  call 
up  before  him  the  picture  of  the 
country  house,  half  mansion,  half 
farm,  the  acute  leddy,  with  her  un- 
disguised Scotch  and  practical  views, 
and  John  the  laird,  who  thought  of 
no  other  love  so  long  as  his  mother 
ruled  the  frugal  house,  and  kept 
the  old  family  bonds  intact.     But 
while  they  discussed  and  rediscuss- 
ed  "  our  Davie's  "  fortunes,  he  him- 
self was  occupied  with  the  matter 
in  a  very  different  way.     Such  a 
crisis  as  forms  the  turning-point  in 
the  lives  of  so  many  notable  men, 
had  come  upon  the  lad  in  the  strang- 
est unfamiliar  shape.     The  form  it 
took  was  not  of  that  struggle  be- 
tween the  great  moral  and  spiritual 
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forces  which  we  understand  so 
little,  out  of  which  he  might  have 
come  converted,  to  use  the  ordinary 
phraseology,  and  conscious  of  new 
motives  and  a  changed  life.  It 
was  not  a  supreme  crisis  of  the 
heart,  rent  asunder  by  human  pas- 
sion. But  yet  something  had  come 
upon  him  which  he  could  not  ex- 
plain, which  brought  him  to  a  dead 
stop  in  his  career,  and  was  beyond 
his  control;  and  the  strange  boy 
perceived  by  instinct  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis.  Inspecting  himself  with 
critical  eyes,  he  saw  that  the  mo- 
ment was  one  which  must  determine 
his  future  existence.  His  heart  and 
his  soul  had  come  to  a  pause,  and 
he  had  to  explain  the  reason  to  him- 
self. He  does  this  in  a  letter  to 
a  physician,  which,  long  as  it  is, 
is  too  characteristic  to  be  passed 
by.  In  this  curious  composition 
he  sets  down  every  detail  of  his 
case  with  calm  interest  and  com- 
posure :  it  does  not  occur  to  him 
to  attribute  it  to  any  influence  from 
heaven  or  hell.  That  God  should 
be  likely  to  take  any  trouble  in  the 
matter  is  not  within  his  conception 
of  possibilities;  neither  is  there 
any  terrestrial  creature  who  has 
been  instrumental  in  producing  the 
strange  tumult  and  prostration 
which  he  feels  within  him.  Passion 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  his  af- 
fections have  received  no  check,  his 
hopes  no  disappointment.  Having 
maturely  considered  all  things,  he 
concludes  naturally  that  it  must, 
after  all,  be  his  body  that  is  to 
blame.  He  must  be  ill,  though  he 
does  not  know  it.  Thus,  in  an  age 
which  had  not  begun  to  form  any 
dogmas  about  the  influence  of  the 
digestion  upon  the  mind,  that  mo- 
dern theory  is  anticipated  by  a 
lad  of  twenty,  in  whom  one  would 
naturally  suppose  a  thousand  fan- 
tastic reasons  for  these  mental  dis- 
turbances would  present  themselves, 
sooner  than  that  simple  stomachic- 
al  explanation  which  saves  so  much 
trouble.  The  strongest  evidence  of 
a  mind  already  full  of  energy  and 
activity,  in  the  truest  and  liveliest 


action,  and  of  heart,  soul,  and  ima- 
gination totally  unawakened,  is  to 
be  found  in  this  letter,  which  was 
written  apparently  not  later  than 
his  twentieth  year : — 

"SiR, — Not  being  acquainted  with 
this  handwriting,  you  will  probably 
look  to  the  bottom  to  find  the  sub- 
scription, and  not  finding  any  will  cer- 
tainly wonder  at  this  strange  method 
of  addressing  you.  I  must  here,  in  the 
beginning,  beg  you  to  excuse  it,  and 
to  persuade  you  to  read  what  follows 
with  some  attention,  must  tell  you  that 
this  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  do  a 
very  good-natured  action,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  most  powerful  argument  I 
can  use.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
am  your  countryman,  a  Scotsman  ;  for 
without  any  such  tie,  I  dare  rely  up- 
on your  humanity  even  to  a  perfect 
stranger,  such  as  I  am.  The  favour  I 
beg  of  you  is  your  advice,  and  the 
reason  why  I  address  myself  in  parti- 
cular to  you  need  not  be  told,  as  one 
must  be  a  skilful  physician,  a  man  of 
letters,  of  wit,  of  good  sense,  and  of 
great  humanity,  to  give  me  a  satisfying 
answer.  .  .  .  Trusting,  however,  to 
your  candour  and  generosity,  I  shall, 
without  farther  preface,  proceed  to  open 
up  to  you  the  present  condition  of  my 
health,  and  to  do  that  the  more  effec- 
tually shall  give  you  a  kind  of  history 
of  my  life,  after  which  you  will  easily 
learn  why  I  keep  my  name  a  secret. 

"You  must  know,  then,  that  from 
my  earliest  infancy  I  found  always  a 
strong  inclination  to  books  and  letters. 
As  our  college  education  in  Scotland, 
extending  little  further  than  the  lan- 
guages, ends  commonly  when  we  are 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  I 
was  after  that  left  to  my  own  choice 
in  my  reading,  and  found  it  incline  me 
almost  equally  to  books  of  reasoning 
and  philosophy,  and  to  poetry  and  the 
polite  authors.  Every  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted either  with  the  philosophers 
or  critics  knows  that  there  is  nothing 
yet  established  in  either  of  these  two 
sciences,  and  that  they  contain  little 
more  than  endless  disputes,  even  in  the 
most  fundamental  articles.  Upon  exa- 
mination of  these,  I  found  a  certain  bold- 
ness of  temper  growing  in  me  which  was 
not  inclined  to  submit  to  any  authority 
in  these  subjects,  but  led  me  to  seek 
out  some  new  medium  by  which  truth 
might  be  established.  After  much  study 
and  reflection  on  this,  at  last,  when  I 
was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  there 
seemed  to  be  opened  up  to  me  a  new 
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scene  of  thought  which  transported  me 
beyond  measure,  and  made  me,  with  an 
ardour  natural  to  young  men,  throw  up 
every  other  pleasure  or  business  to  apply 
entirely  to  it.  The  law,  which  was 
the  business  I  designed  to  follow,  ap- 
peared nauseous  to  me,  and  I  could 
think  of  no  other  way  of  pushing  my 
fortune  in  the  world  but  that  of  a 
scholar  and  philosopher.  I  was  in- 
finitely happy  in  this  course  of  life  for 
some  mouths,  till  at  last,  about  the 
beginning  of  September  1729,  all  my 
ardour  seemed  in  a  moment  to  be 
extinguished,  and  I  could  no  longer 
raise  my  mind  to  that  pitch  which 
formerly  gave  me  such  excessive  plea- 
sure. I  felt  no  uneasiness  or  want  of 
spirits  when  I  laid  aside  my  book,  and 
therefore  never  imagined  there  was 
any  bodily  distemper  in  the  case,  but 
that  my  coldness  proceeded  from  a 
laziness  of  temper  which  must  be  over- 
come by  redoubling  my  application. 
In  this  condition  I  remained  for  nine 
months,  very  uneasy  to  myself,  as 
you  may  well  imagine,  but  with- 
out growing  any  worse,  which  was  a 
miracle.  There  was  another  particular 
which  contributed  more  than  anything 
to  waste  my  spirits  and  bring  on  me 
this  distemper,  which  was,  that  having 
read  many  books  of  morality,  such  as 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plutarch,  and  being 
smit  with  their  beautiful  representa- 
tions of  virtue  and  philosophy,  I  under- 
took the  improvement  of  my  temper 
and  will  along  with  my  reason  and 
understanding.  I  was  continually  for- 
tifying myself  with  reflections  against 
death,  and  poverty,  and  shame,  and 
pain,  and  all  the  other  calamities  of  life. 
These,  no  doubt,  are  exceeding  useful 
when  joined  with  an  active  life,  because 
the  occasion  being  presented  along 
with  the  reflection  works  it  into  the 
soul,  and  makes  it  take  a  deep  impres- 
sion ;  but  in  solitude  they  serve  to 
little  other  purpose  than  to  waste  the 
spirits,  the  force  of  the  mind  meeting 
with  no  resistance,  but  wasting  itself 
in  the  air,  like  our  arm  when  it  misses 
its  aim.  This,  however,  I  did  not 
learn  but  by  experience,  and  till  I  had 
already  ruined  my  health,  though  I 
was  not  sensible  of  it.  ...  Thus  I 
have  given  you  a  full  account  of  the 
condition  of  my  body ;  and  without 
staying  to  ask  pardon,  as  I  ought  to 
do,  for  so  tedious  a  story,  shall  explain 
to  you  how  my  mind  stood  all  this  time, 
which  on  every  occasion,  especially  in 
this  distemper,  have  a  very  near  con- 
nection together.  Having  now  time 


and  leisure  to  cool  my  inflamed  imagi- 
nation, I  began  to  consider  seriously 
how  I  should  proceed  in  my  philoso- 
phical inquiries.  I  found  that  the 
moral  philosophy  transmitted  to  us  by 
antiquity  laboured  under  the  same  in- 
convenience that  has  been  found  in 
their  natural  philosophy,  of  being  en- 
tirely hypothetical,  and  depending  more 
upon  invention  than  experience  :  every 
one  consulted  his  fancy  in  erecting 
schemes  of  virtue  and  of  happiness, 
without  regarding  human  nature,  upon 
which  every  moral  conclusion  must  de- 
pend. This,  therefore,  I  resolved  to 
make  my  principal  study,  and  the  source 
from  which  I  would  derive  every  truth 
in  criticism  as  well  as  morality.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  most  of 
the  philosophers  who  have  gone  before 
us  have  been  overthrown  by  the  great- 
ness of  their  genius,  and  that  little  more 
is  required  to  make  a  man  succeed  in 
this  study  than  to  throw  off  all  preju- 
dices either  for  his  own  opinions  or  for 
those  of  others.  At  least  this  is  all  I 
have  to  depend  on  for  the  truth  of  my 
reasonings,  which  I  have  multiplied  to 
such  a  degree,  that  within  these  three 
years  I  find  I  have  scribbled  many  a 
quire  of  paper,  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing contained  but  my  own  inventions. 
This,  with  the  reading  most  of  the  cele- 
brated books  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English,  and  acquiring  the  Italian,  you 
may  think  a  sufficient  business  for  one 
in  perfect  health,  and  so  it  would  had 
it  been  done  to  any  purpose ;  but  my 
disease  was  a  cruel  encumbrance  on 
me.  I  found  that  I  was  not  able  to 
follow  out  any  train  of  thought  by  one 
continued  stretch  of  view,  but  by  re- 
peated interruptions,  and  by  refreshing 
my  eye  from  time  to  time  upon  other 
objects.  Yet  with  this  inconvenience 
I  have  collected  the  rude  materials  for 
many  volumes ;  but  in  reducing  these 
to  words,  when  one  must  bring  the 
idea  he  comprehended  in  gross,  near- 
er to  him,  so  as  to  contemplate  its  min- 
utest parts,  and  keep  it  steadily  in  his 
eye,  so  as  to  copy  these  parts  in  order, 
— this  I  found  impracticable  to  me,  nor 
were  my  spirits  equal  to  so  severe  an 
employment.  Here  lay  my  greatest 
calamity.  I  had  no  hopes  of  delivering 
my  opinions  with  such  elegance  and 
neatness  as  to  draw  to  me  the  attention 
of  the  world,  and  I  would  rather  live 
and  die  in  obscurity  than  produce  them 
maimed  and  imperfect. 

"  Such  a  miserable  disappointment  I 
scarce  ever  remember  to  have  heard  of. 
The  small  distance  betwixt  me  and  per- 
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feet  health  makes  me  the  more  un- 
easy in  my  present  situation.  It  is  a 
weakness  rather  than  a  lowness  of 
spirits  which  troubles  me,  and  there 
seems  to  be  as  great  a  difference  be- 
twixt my  distemper  and  common  va- 
pours, as  betwixt  vapours  and  madness. 
I  have  noticed  in  the  writings  of  the 
French  mystics,  and  in  those  of  our 
fanatics  here,  that  when  they  give  a 
history  of  the  situation  of  their  souls, 
they  mention  a  coldness  and  desertion 
of  the  spirit  which  frequently  returns ; 
and  some  of  them,  at  the  beginning, 
have  been  tormented  with  it  many 
years.  As  this  kind  of  devotion  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  force  of  passion, 
and  consequently  of  the  animal  spirits, 
I  have  often  thought  that  their  case  and 
mine  were  pretty  parallel,  and  that 
their  rapturous  admirations  might  dis- 
compose the  fabric  of  the  nerves  and 
brain  as  much  as  profound  reflections, 
and  that  warmth  or  enthusiasm  which 
is  inseparable  from  them." 

That  the  subject  of  this  curious 
piece  of  analysis  should  himself 
perceive  the  resemblance  between 
his  own  condition  and  that  of  the 
"  French  mystics''  and  "fanatics" 
at  home,  is  one  of  the  strangest 
features  in  the  strange  narrative. 
And  that  it  should  never  occur 
to  him  to  attribute  it  to  a  mental 
or  spiritual  cause,  is  more  remark- 
able still.  The  idea  of  any  con- 
flict for  him  between  the  powers 
of  light  and  darkness — of  any  rising 
up  of  nature  within  him,  to  resolve 
once  for  all  the  inevitable  problem 
on  which  side  his  life  was  to  be 
ranged,  would  have  simply  amused 
the  young  man.  He  was  too  good- 
tempered  and  genial  by  nature  to 
have  treated  the  supposition  with  a 
sneer ;  but  the  unheroic  boy  would 
have  laughed  at  the  notion  with 
unintentional  humility.  The  letter 
we  have  just  quoted  was,  it  appears 
probable,  never  sent  to  the  eminent 
physician  for  whom  it  was  destin- 
ed ;  but  remained  among  his  papers, 
to  throw  its  homely  revelation  upon 
a  youth  unlike  the  youth  of  other 
men :  an  early  morning  without 
dew  or  mist,  or  signs  of  the  recent 
aurora — calm  in  colour  as  a  leaden 
sky,  sober  as  a  day  in  autumn,  quiet 


as  the  silence  of  the  fields  ;  yet  so 
divorced  from  all  natural  meta- 
phors, that  there  is  no  sense  of  in- 
finitude, no  mystery  of  space  or  dis- 
tance about  it,  but  all  toned  down 
into  a  universal  calm. 

-"I  would  not  quit  my  preten- 
sions to  learning  but  with  my  last 
breath,"  he  adds,  while  discussing 
the  chances  of  "a  more  active  life" 
which  were  before  him  ;  but  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  break  the 
spell  which  no  doubt  the  quiet  ex- 
istence of  Ninewells  rather  strength- 
ened than  interrupted.  In  the 
brief  and  succinct  biography  which 
he  entitles  "My own  Life/ 'the  story 
is  told  in  half-a-dozen  words.  "  My 
very  slender  fortune,"  he  says,  "  be- 
ing unsuitable  to  this  plan  of  life 
(that  of  a  student  and  philosopher), 
and  my  health  being  a  little  broken 
by  my  ardent  application,  I  was 
tempted,  or  rather  forced,  to  make 
a  very  feeble  trial  for  entering  into 
a  more  active  scene  of  life.  In 
1734  I  went  to  Bristol  with  some 
recommendations  to  eminent  mer- 
chants, but  in  a  few  months  found 
that  scene  totally  unsuitable  to 
me."  This  was  all  that  came  of 
the  attempt  to  throw  his  life 
into  a  new  channel.  In  the  same 
year  he  seems  to  have  finally  made 
up  his  mind  to  yield  to  his  in- 
clinations and  let  fortune  and  the 
world  go  by.  Such  a  man  was  qua- 
lified, as  few  men  are,  for  the 
austere  effort  of  frugality  which 
enables  a  poor  scholar  to  live  on  a 
pittance  out  of  love  for  his  books. 
Imagination,  it  is  evident,  would 
never  lead  him  astray ;  and  though 
he  was  always  kind  and  friendly, 
and  ready  to  share  with  his  inti- 
mates, yet  his  range  of  sympathies 
was  too  limited  to  move  him  to- 
wards any  of  the  foolish  generosi- 
ties which  we  pardon  to  youth. 
Then  he  had  the  training  of  his 
careful  Berwickshire  home  to  for- 
tify him  in  his  new  career.  The 
amount  of  the  income  upon  which 
he  ventured  to  embrace  a  life  of 
philosophical  research  is  not  men- 
tioned ;  but  as  he  afterwards  as- 
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sures  us  that  he  has  acquired  a 
competence  when  he  manages  to 
scrape  together.£lOOO,  and  at  a  much 
later  period  of  his  life  thinks  £150 
a-year  a  sufficient  provision  for  life 
in  London,  it  must  have  been 
scanty  indeed.  His  first  start  in 
life  was  attended  by  an  entire  sepa- 
ration from  home  and  all  its  asso- 
ciations. "  I  went  over  to  France," 
he  says,  "  with  a  view  of  prosecut- 
ing my  studies  in  a  country  retreat ; 
and  I  then  laid  that  plan  of  life 
which  I  have  steadily  and  success- 
fully pursued.  I  resolved  to  make 
a  very  rigid  frugality  supply  my 
deficiency  of  fortune,  to  maintain 
unimpaired  my  independency,  and 
to  regard  every  object  as  contempt- 
ible, except  the  improvement  of  my 
talents  in  literature." 

It  would  be  against  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  literature  not  to  respect  and 
glorify  this  determination — which 
was,  there  is  no  doubt,  in  its  way 
a  noble  one.  But  yet  there  is 
something  in  the  picture  of  the 
young  Scotchman  retiring  to  the 
dismal  quiet  of  a  French  provincial 
town  —  of  all  solitudes  the  most 
restricted,  and  of  all  conventional 
places  the  most  conventional — se- 
parating himself  without  any  pro- 
founder  cause  from  his  ancient 
associations,  which  chills  out  the 
sympathy  from  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder. This  is  another  proof  of 
that  strange  good-humoured  in- 
difference .to  all  the  deeper  wants 
of  humanity,  which  was  always  one 
of  his  leading  characteristics.  He 
paused  for  some  time  in  Paris — a 
more  natural  shelter  for  all  the  busy 
thoughts  that  were  germinating  in 
his  mind — and  went  about  in  that 
new  strange  world  attracted  by  mat- 
ters very  little  likely,  one  would  have 
thought,  to  secure  the  attention  of 
a  young  man  setting  out  in  the 
world.  Instead  of  affording  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  picturesque  old  capi- 
tal which  now  exists  no  longer,  he 
tells  us  of  the  miracles  performed  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Abbe"  Paris;  re- 
cording with  curious  significance 
and  secret  iropy  the  "  incontest- 


able "  proof  of  miraculous  cures 
wrought  by  that  holy  personage. 
His  mind,  it  is  evident,  was  more 
occupied  with  the  different  trains 
of  thought  gradually  growing  to 
completion  within  himself,  than 
with  the  external  novelty  around 
him,  notwithstanding  the  favour- 
able impression  which  French  life, 
manners,  and  dispositions  had  made 
upon  him.  He  proceeded  to  Rheims 
on  leaving  Paris,  and  there  estab- 
lished himself.  It  "is  to  be  the 
place  of  my  abode  for  some  consi- 
derable time,"  he  writes,  "  and 
where  I  hope  both  to  spend  niy 
time  happily  for  the  present,  and 
lay  up  a  stock  for  the  future." 
This  curious  choice  of  an  obscure 
French  country  town,  possessing, 
no  doubt,  a  university,  but  not  of 
any  special  distinction,  is  one  of 
the  least  comprehensible  things  in 
the  history  of  the  time  :  in  which 
we  constantly  find  travellers  of 
note,  and  young  noblemen  with 
their  governors,  established  in  the 
French  provinces,  in  towns  now 
fallen  into  complete  obscurity,  and 
at  no  time  more  remarkable,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  for  the  beauty  of  their 
churches,  than  an  English  county 
town  of  corresponding  size.  And 
that  one  attraction,  the  glorious 
Gothic  cathedrals  of  France,  was 
little  appreciated  by  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  first  piece  of  contemporary 
observation  which  Hume  offers  us 
is  marked,  like  everything  else,  by 
his  peculiar  modes  of  thought.  The 
difference  of  manners  in  France 
and  England  struck  him  as  it  does 
every  stranger ;  not,  however,  with 
unreasoning  enthusiasm,  but  with 
a  more  characteristic  impulse  to 
examine  the  matter :  and  the  result 
of  his  careful  analysis  was  the  con- 
clusion that  the  French  were  indeed 
more  polite  and  obliging  at  heart, 
but  that  the  English  had  a  better 
method  of  expressing  it — an  opinion 
totally  opposed  to  the  ordinary 
theory. 

"  By  the  expressions  of  politeness," 
he  says,  "  I  mean  those  outward  defer- 
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ences  and  ceremonies  which  custom  has 
invented  to  supply  the  defect  of  real 
politeness  or  kindness  that  is  unavoid- 
able towards  strangers  or  indifferent 
persons  even  in  some  of  the  best  disposi- 
tions in  the  world.  These  ceremonies 
ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  that,  though 
they  do  not  deceive  or  pass  for  sincere, 
yet  still  they  please  by  their  appear- 
ance, and  lead  the  mind,  by  its  own 
consent  and  knowledge,  into  an  agreea- 
ble delusion.  One  may  err  by  running 
into  either  of  the  two  extremes — that 
of  making  them  too  like  truth  or  too  re- 
mote from  it— though  we  may  observe 
that  the  first  is  scarce  possible,  because 
whenever  any  expression  or  action  be- 
comes customary  it  can  deceive  nobody. 
Thus  when  the  Quakers  say  "your 
friend,"  they  are  as  easily  understood 
as  another  that  says  "  your  humble  ser- 
vant." The  French  err  in  the  contrary 
extreme — that  of  making  their  civilities 
too  remote  from  truth — which  is  a  fault. 
.  .  .  Another  fault  I  find  in  the 
French  manners  is  that,  like  their  clothes 
and  furniture,  they  are  too  glaring.  An 
English  fine  gentleman  distinguishes 
himself  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conversation  more 
than  by  any  particular  part  of  it ;  so 
that,  though  you  are  sensible  he  excels, 
you  are  at  a  loss  to  tell  in  what,  and 
have  no  remarkable  civilities  or  compli- 
ments to  pitch  on  as  a  proof  of  his 
politeness.  These  he  so  smooths  over 
that  they  pass  for  the  common  actions 
of  life,  and  never  put  you  to  the  trouble 
of  returning  thanks  for  them.  The 
English  politeness  is  always  greatest 
when  it  appears  least." 

This  would  seem  a  sufficiently  tri- 
vial subject  to  occupy  the  thoughts 
of  the  young  philosopher,  but  it 
displays  the  penetrating  acuteness 
and  analytical  power  of  his  mind  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  more  intrinsi- 
cally important.  Indeed,  the  very 
slightness  of  the  occasion  shows 
more  completely  his  mental  habit 
of  sounding  to  the  depths  and  trac- 
ing every  superficial  indication 
back  to  its  origin  in  the  unseen  re- 
cesses of  human  nature  :  a  habit 
quite  compatible  with  his  in- 
capacity for  comprehending  that 
nature's  holier  secrets.  He  seems 
to  have  remained  about  a  year  at 
Rheims,  and  from  thence  went  on 
to  La  Fle'che,  where,  with  a  curious 
delight  in  the  society  of  the  eccle- 


siastical caste  of  which  he  was  the 
professed  enemy,  he  hung  about 
the  Jesuits'  College,  picking  up 
odd  bits  of  information,  and  en- 
gaging in  many  a  strange  discus- 
sion, full  on  the  one  side  as  on  the 
other  of  mental  reservation  and 
half-conscious  sophistry.  "  I  was 
walking  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
Jesuits'  College,"  he  relates  on  one 
such  occasion, "  engaged  in  a  conver- 
sation with  a  Jesuit  of  some  parts 
and  learning,  who  was  relating  to 
me  and  urging  some  nonsensical 
miracle  lately  performed  in  their 
convent,  when  I  was  tempted  to 
dispute  against  him ;  and  as  my 
head  was  full  of  the  topics  of  my 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  which  I 
was  at  that  time  composing,  this 
argument"  (his  afterwards  cele- 
brated argument  against  miracles) 
"  immediately  occurred  to  me,  and 
I  thought  it  much  gravelled  my 
companion  ;  but  at  last  he  observed 
to  me  that  it  was  impossible  for 
that  argument  to  have  any  solidity, 
because  it  operated  equally  against 
the  Gospel  as  the  Catholic  miracles, 
which  observation  I  thought  proper 
to  admit  as  a  sufficient  answer.  I 
believe  you  will  allow  that  the 
freedom,  at  least,  of  this  reasoning 
makes  it  somewhat  extraordinary 
to  have  been  the  produce  of  a  con- 
vent of  Jesuits,  though  perhaps 
you  may  think  the  sophistry  of  it 
savours  plainly  of  the  place  of  its 
birth." 

The  last  suggestion  comes  oddly 
enough  from  the  young  philosopher 
who  has  just  owned  that  he  thought 
proper  to  admit  as  a  sufficient  answer 
an  argument  which  in  reality  had 
no  weight  whatever  with  him,  as  his 
correspondent  was  aware.  Greek 
had  met  Greek  in  this  fine  en- 
counter; and  notwithstanding  the 
proverbial  subtlety  of  the  Jesuit, 
one  doubts  if  the  priest  under  his 
convent  cloisters  was  a  whit  sur- 
passed in  frankness  orundermatched 
in  finesse  by  the  burly  young  for- 
eigner in  his  laced  clothes  who 
paced  about  those  courts  of  learning 
by  his  side,  breathing  the  same  air 
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as  once  Descartes  breathed,  and  look- 
ing on  with  acute,  unsympathetic, 
yet  good-humoured  eyes  at  the 
curious  pieces  of  human  mechanism 
around  him,  on  whom  he  could  try 
the  success  of  an  argument  or  point 
the  edge  of  a  theory.  In  the  pro- 
found retirement  of  La  Fleche,  cut 
off  from  everything  but  books  and 
Jesuits,  Hume  composed  his  *  Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature/  the  first  of 
his  works.  It  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  enter  at  length  into  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  this  book, 
which  made  a  new  step  in  the  ever- 
turning  treadmill  of  philosophy, 
and  wound  another  confusing  coil 
of  thought  round  the  philosophical 
observer.  In  a  recent  sketch  of 
this  series  we  did  our  best  with  un- 
skilful hand  to  trace  for  the  un- 
scientific reader  the  progress  of 
mental  science  (so  called)  up  to  the 
period  of  Berkeley.  Locke  had  re- 
cognised the  existence  of  mind  and 
matter,  two  grand  and  universal 
abstractions,  in  the  world,  the  one 
being  to  us  the  interpreter  of 
the  other.  Berkeley,  coming  after 
him,  boldly  denied  the  abstract 
existence  of  matter  at  all,  and 
affirmed  mind,  spirit,  ideas,  to  be 
the  only  real  existences.  Hume, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  labours, 
went  beyond  Berkeley.  To  him 
mind  itself,  the  final  principle  of 
existence,  was,  like  everything  else, 
a  doubt  and  uncertainty.  It  had 
been  apparent  to  Descartes  that  he 
lived  because  he  thought ;  but  even 
this  consciousness  gave  to  Hume 
no  philosophical  conviction  of  his 
own  existence.  He  is  careful,  as 
we  would  also  be,  to  discriminate 
clearly  between  this  philosophical 
doubt  and  the  instinctive  trust 
of  the  common  man  in  common 
circumstances,  his  sense,  beyond  all 
power  of  reason  to  shake,  that  he 
himself  is,  and  is  surrounded  by 
conditions  which  must  be  observed 
and  heeded.  It  is  only  in  philo- 
sophy that  he  ventures  to  assert 
the  strange  doctrine  that  mind 
itself  is  an  existence  as  improbable 
as  matter.  Neither  the  mighty 


spectre  of  a  world  which  seemed  to 
surround  him,  nor  the  imagination 
called  mind  with  which  he  seemed 
to  comprehend  it,  could  prove 
themselves.  Shreds  of  truth  float- 
ing in  the  air,  and  here  and  there 
caught  and  secured — incomprehen- 
sible sequences  and  necessities  which 
could  not  be  disputed,  yet  could  not 
be  explained — were  all  his  keen  in- 
tellect acknowledged  in  the  uni- 
verse. "  Locke,"  says  Mr  Lewes, 
in  his  '  History  of  Philosophy/ 
"had  shown  that  all  our  know- 
ledge was  dependent  upon  experi- 
ence. Berkeley  had  shown  that  we 
had  no  experience  of  an  external 
world  independent  of  perception, 
nor  could  we  have  any  such  expe- 
rience. He  pronounced  matter, 
therefore,  to  be  a  figment.  Hume 
took  up  the  line  where  Berkeley 
had  cast  it,  and  flung  it  once  more 
into  the  deep  sea,  endeavouring 
to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  being. 
Probing  deeper  in  the  direction 
Berkeley  had  taken,  he  found  that 
not  only  was  matter  a  figment,  but 
mind  was  no  less  so.  If  the  occult 
substratum  which  men  had  in- 
ferred to  explain  material  pheno- 
mena could  be  denied  because  not 
founded  on  experience,  so  also,  said 
Hume,  must  we  deny  the  occult 
substratum,  mind,  which  men  had 
inferred  to  explain  mental  pheno- 
mena. All  that  we  have  any  expe- 
rience of  is  of  impressions  and  ideas. 
The  substance  of  which  these  are 
supposed  to  be  impressions  is  oc- 
cult, is  a  mere  inference  ;  the  sub- 
stance in  which  these  impressions 
are  supposed  to  be  is  equally  occult, 
is  a  mere  inference.  Matter  is  but  a 
collection  of  impressions  ;  mind  is 
but  a  succession  of  impressions  and 
ideas.  Thus  was  Berkeley's  dogmatic 
idealism  converted  into  scepticism." 
The  system  of  Hume,  if  that  can 
be  called  a  system  which  is  the 
pulling  down  of  all  systems,  and 
even  of  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  scientific  methods  of  thought 
may  be  built,  is  still  more  clearly 
set  forth  as  follows  in  his  own 
words  : — 
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"Men,"  he  says,  "are  carried  by  a 
natural  instinct  or  prepossession  to  re- 
pose faith  in  their  senses.  When  they 
follow  this  blind  and  powerful  instinct 
of  nature,  they  always  suppose  the 
very  images  presented  to  the  senses  to 
be  the  external  objects,  and  never  en- 
tertain any  suspicion  that  the  one  are 
nothing  but  representations  of  the  other. 
But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion 
of  all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by  the 
slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches  us 
that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the 
mind  but  an  image  or  perception.  So 
far,  then,  we  are  necessitated  by  rea- 
soning to  contradict  the  primary  instincts 
of  nature,  and  to  embrace  a  new  sys- 
tem with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  our 
senses.  But  here  philosophy  finds  her- 
self extremely  embarrassed,  when  she 
would  obviate  the  cavils  and  objections 
of  the  sceptics.  She  can  no  longer 
plead  the  infallible  and  irresistible  in- 
stinct of  nature,  for  that  led  us  to 
quite  a  different  system,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged fallible,  and  even  errone- 
ous ;  and  to  justify  this  pretended 
philosophical  system  by  a  chain  of  clear 
and  convincing  argument,  or  even  any 
appearance  of  argument,  exceeds  the 
power  of  all  human  capacity. 

"Do  you  follow  the  instinct  and 
propensities  of  nature  in  assenting  to 
the  veracity  of  the  senses  ?  But  these 
lead  you  to  believe  that  the  very  per- 
ception or  sensible  image  is  the  external 
object " — (Idealism). 

"Do  you  disclaim  this  principle  in 
order  to  embrace  a  more  rational  opin- 
ion, that  the  perceptions  are  only 
representations  of  something  external  ? 
You  here  depart  from  your  natural 
propensities  and  more  obvious  senti- 
ments; and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy 
your  reason,  which  can  never  find  any 
convincing  argument  from  experience 
to  prove  that  the  perceptions  are  con- 
nected with  external  objects" — (Scep- 
ticism). 

"  The  answer  to  the  question, 
'  What  knowledge  have  we  of  an 
external  world  1 '  "  says  Mr  Hill 
Burton,  in  his  account  of  the  same 
work,  "  resolved  itself  into  this  : 
that  there  were  certain  impressions 
and  ideas  which  we  supposed  to  re- 
late to  it — further  we  knew  not. 
When  we  turn,  according  to  this 
theory,  from  the  external  world, 
and,  looking  into  ourselves,  ask 
what  certainty  we  have  of  separate 


self-existence,  we  find  but  a  string 
of  impressions  and  ideas,  and  we 
have  no  means  of  linking  these  to- 
gether into  any  notion  of  a  con- 
tinuous existence.  Such  is  that 
boasted  thing,  the  human  intellect, 
when  its  elements  are  searched  out 
by  a  rigid  application  of  the  scep- 
tical philosophy  of  Hume."  And 
such,  we  add,  were  the  conclusions 
of  the  young  man  in  blooming 
Anjou,  among  the  quiet  of  the  con- 
vent gardens,  and  under  those  very 
cloisters  where  Descartes,  doubting 
and  pondering  too,  had  taken  a  joy- 
ful leap  into  certain  existence  from 
his  identification  of  the  process 
going  on  in  his  mind  as  thought. 
"I  think,  therefore  I  am,"  the 
French  father  of  modern  philoso- 
phy had  exclaimed  to  earth  and 
heaven  in  a  burst  of  human  satis- 
faction a  century  before.  And  now 
when  the  hundred  years  with  all 
its  re  volutions  was  accomplished,  the 
musing  Scot  paces  the  same  pave- 
ment, revolving  the  same  difficulties, 
and  ends  in  a  conclusion  as  different 
as  heaven  is  from  earth.  He,  too, 
thought,  devoting  his  life  to  that  pur- 
suit ;  and  in  addition  possessed  as 
rude  a  personality  as  falls  to  the  lot 
of  most  men ;  yet  he  takes  himself 
to  pieces  in  the  silence  as  if  he  had 
been  a  puzzle,  and  shakes  his  head 
over  the  many  -  cornered  morsels 
which  he  knows  he  can  fit  together 
if  he  tries.  But  can  all  his  fitting, 
all  his  trying,  make  one  thing  of 
them — an  existence,  a  unity,  com- 
plete and  real  1  The  spectator, 
even  at  this  distance,  cannot  look 
on  at  the  spectacle  but  with  a  cer- 
tain strain  and  unconscious  thrill 
of  sympathy.  To  be  driven  to 
so  blank  an  ending,  how  dismal 
must  it  have  been !  And  all  the 
more  that  the  discovery  was  made 
by  a  young  man  scarcely  six-and- 
twenty,  in  the  absolute  stillness  of 
the  silent  foreign  place,  with  grass 
growing  in  its  streets,  and  its  time 
measured  out  by  the  unfamiliar 
tinkle  of  the  convent  bell.  He  had 
given  up  home  and  youth,  and  all 
the  profits  and  attractions  of  prac- 
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tical  life,  in  order  to  have  time  and 
leisure  to  complete  his  theory.  And 
this  was  the  best  he  could  make  of 
it !  But  the  reader  may  spare  his 
sympathy,  and  assure  himself  that 
David  never  ate  an  ounce  the  less, 
or  felt  his  personal  happiness  in 
the  smallest  degree  diminished  by 
the  negation  of  all  things  to  which 
his  thoughts  had  brought  him.  Not 
his  was  the  nature  which  admires 
and  envies  and  longs  after  a  faith 
it  cannot  share.  He  was  no  ama- 
teur or  dilettante  in  his  ways  of 
thinking,  but  a  born  sceptic,  clad 
in  impenetrable  panoply  of  spiritual 
indifference  and  personal  satisfac- 
tion, and  fortified  by  good-humour 
and  good  digestion  against  all  the 
fanciful  troubles  known  to  man. 

The  utter  solitude  in  which  this 
work  was  accomplished  is  another 
curious  mark  of  the  man's  personal 
identity.  He  did  his  work  alone, 
without  aid  of  counsel  or  sympathy. 
"  While  he  was  framing  his  meta- 
physical theory,"  says  Mr  Burton, 
"  Hume  appears  to  have  permitted 
no  confidential  advisers  to  have 
access  to  the  workings  of  his  inven- 
tive genius ;  and  as  little  did  he 
take  for  granted  any  of  the  reason- 
ings or  opinions  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  Nowhere  is  there  a  work  of 
genius  more  completely  authenti- 
cated as  the  produce  of  the  solitary 
labour  of  one  mind."  He  tried  the 
edge  of  his  argument,  smiling  in 
his  sleeve  the  while,  upon  his  Jesuit 
companion,  and  he  communicated 
the '  Reasonings  on  Miracles '  to  his 
namesake  Henry  Home;  but  the 
latter  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  sought  anything 
resembling  sympathy  in  his  work. 
And  yet  he  was  a  social  being,  fond 
of  the  convivialities  of  the  time, 
not  in  the  least  averse  to  society  or 
shy  of  ordinary  intercourse.  Wher- 
ever he  went  he  made  friends,  and 
kept  them,  and  was  warm  in  all 
superficial  charities.  But  the  soul 
of  the  man  dwelt  apart,  not  loftily 
so  much  as  indifferently,  having  no 
need  of  close  communion  or  fellow- 
ship with  any  other  soul.  A  cer- 


tain unexpressed  good-humoured 
contempt  for  his  kind,  mixed,  as 
such  a  sentiment  often  is,  with 
much  benevolence  and  amiable 
feeling  towards  them,  was  no 
doubt  at  the  bottom  of  this  indif- 
ference ;  but  its  real  origin  was  in 
the  self-sufficing  nature  of  the  man, 
which  demanded  no  support  of  hu- 
man fellowship,  but  could  keep  its 
standing  without  love,  without 
faith,  without  sense  of  dependence, 
requiring  no  earthly  paradise,  hop- 
ing for  no  heaven. 

And  yet  there  is  a  struggle  to  be 
recorded,  though  it  is  not  of  any 
very  passionate  description.  The 
human  nature  of  the  young  man 
sometimes  stirs  within  him  not- 
withstanding all  his  constitutional 
calm.  Now  and  then  there  bursts 
from  him  a  cry  of  half -stifled  pain. 
In  one  of  his  moments  of  weakness 
he  gives  vent  to  the  following  re- 
flections, combating  them  all  the 
while  with  his  own  pitiless  com- 
mon-sense and  practical  sobriety. 
His  theory  itself  is  not  half  so 
curious  as  the  amazing  power  with 
which  consciously  he  employs  his 
external  existence  and  senses  to 
smother  and  make  an  end  of  such 
faint  outcries  and  protestations  as 
may  arise  in  his  imperfectly -de- 
veloped heart. 

"The  intense  view  of  these  manifold 
contradictions  and  imperfections  in  hu- 
man reason  has  so  wrought  upon  me," 
he  says,  "  and  heated  my  brain,  that  I 
am  ready  to  reject  all  belief  and  reason- 
ing, and  can  look  upon  no  opinion  even 
as  more  probable  and  likely  than  an- 
other. Where  am  I  or  what?  From 
what  cause  do  I  derive  my  existence, 
and  to  what  condition  shall  I  return  ? 
Whose  favour  shall  I  court,  and  whose 
anger  must  I  dread  ?  What  beings  sur- 
round me  ?  and  on  whom  have  I  any  in- 
fluence, or  who  have  any  influence  on 
me?  I  am  confounded  with  all  these 
questions,  and  begin  to  fancy  myself  in 
the  most  deplorable  condition  imagin- 
able, environed  with  the  deepest  dark- 
ness, and  utterly  deprived  of  the  use  of 
every  member  and  faculty. 

"Most  fortunately  it  happens  that 
since  Reason  is  incapable  of  dispelling 
these  clouds,  nature  herself  suffices  to 
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that  purpose,  and  cures  me  of  this  phi- 
losophical melancholy  and  delirium 
either  by  relaxing  this  bent  of  mind,  or 
by  some  avocation  and  lively  impression 
of  my  senses  which  obliterate  all  these 
chimeras.  I  dine,  I  play  a  game  at 
backgammon,  I  converse  and  am  merry 
with  my  friends  :  and  when,  after  three 
or  four  hours'  amusement,  I  would  return 
to  these  speculations,  they  appear  so 
cold  and  strained  and  ridiculous,  that  I 
cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  enter  into 
them  any  further.  Here,  then,  I  find 
myself  absolutely  and  necessarily  de- 
termined to  live  and  talk  and  act  like 
other  people  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life.  ...  I  may,  nay,  I  must  yield  to 
the  current  of  nature  in  submitting  to 
my  senses  and  understanding  ;  and  in 
this  blind  submission  I  show  most  per- 
fectly my  sceptical  disposition  and  prin- 
ciples ;  but  does  it  follow  that  I  must 
strive  against  the  current  of  nature 
which  leads  me  to  indolence  and  plea- 
sure ?  .  .  .  No  ;  if  I  must  be  a  fool, 
as  all  those  who  reason  or  believe  any- 
thing certainly  are,  my  follies  shall  at 
least  be  natural  and  agreeable.  .  .  . 
These  are  the  sentiments  of  my  spleen 
and  indolence ;  and,  indeed,  I  must 
confess  that  philosophy  has  nothing  to 
oppose  to  them,  and  expects  a  victory 
more  from  the  return  of  a  serious  good- 
humoured  disposition  than  from  the  force 
of  reason  and  conviction.  In  all  the  in- 
cidents of  life  we  ought  still  to  preserve 
our  scepticism.  If  we  believe  that  fire 
burns  or  water  refreshes,  'tis  only  be- 
cause it  costs  us  too  much  pains  to  think 
otherwise  ;  nay,  if  we  are  philosophers 
it  ought  only  to  be  upon  sceptical  prin- 
ciples, and  from  an  inclination  which  we 
feel  to  employing  ourselves  after  that 
manner.  When  reason  is  lively  and 
mixes  itself  with  some  propensity,  it 
ought  to  be  assented  to  ;  where  it  does 
not,  it  never  can  have  any  title  to 
operate  upon  us.  At  the  time  there- 
fore that  I  am  tired  with  amusement  or 
company,  and  have  indulged  a  reverie 
in  my  chamber  or  in  a  solitary  walk  by 
the  river-side,  I  feel  my  mind  all  col- 
lected within  itself,  and  am  naturally 
inclined  to  carry  my  view  into  all  these 
subjects  about  which  I  have  met  with 
so  many  disputes  in  the  course  of  my 
reading  and  conversation." 

Surely  so  strange  a  piece  of  per- 
sonal revelation  was  never  made. 
The  philosopher  takes  his  own  in- 
telligence in  hand  and  tunes  it  like 
an  instrument.  When  a  human 
sentiment  of  dismay  at  the  nothing- 


ness and  desolation  with  which  he 
has  surrounded  himself  creeps  into 
his  mind,  lie  seeks  out  his  friends, 
is  merry,  plays  his  game  of  back- 
gammon, and  lets  himself  go  upon 
the  current  of  nature  which  leads 
to  indolence  and  pleasure,  saga- 
ciously calculating  upon  the  period 
of  revulsion  which  is  sure  to  come. 
Then,  after  the  desire  for  pleasure 
and  ease  has  been  satisfied,  he  in- 
dulges in  a  reverie,  or  takes  a  soli- 
tary walk,  and  thus  getting  back 
his  inclination  towards  his  work, 
follows  it  "  on  sceptical  principles  " 
with  an  inconceivable  philosophical 
calm.  And  he  was  but  six-and- 
twenty  when  he  thus  regulated  the 
stops  of  his  own  being,  regarding 
it,  one  cannot  but  feel,  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  partial  contempt 
with  which  he  regards  the  rest  of 
humankind — not  disdainfully  nor 
harshly,  but  good-humouredly,  as 
at  best  a  poor  creature  capable  of 
little,  which  it  is  best  not  to  drive 
or  coerce,  but  humanely  leave  to 
pursue  its  own  way.  We  know  no 
other  writer  who  has  thus  conde- 
scendingly, apologetically,  patronis- 
ed and  humoured  himself. 

The  '  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture' was  published  in  1738,  on 
terms  not  disadvantageous  for  such 
a  work,  and  probably  more  favour- 
able than  a  young  unknown  aspir- 
ant in  the  same  strain  would  find 
possible  now.  He  had  fifty  pounds 
"and  twelve  bound  copies  of  the 
book  "  for  one  edition  of  a  thousand 
copies.  Its  success  was  not  of  an 
encouraging  kind.  "  Never  literary 
attempt  was  more  unfortunate,"  he 
says,  in  his  autobiography.  "It 
fell  dead-born  from  the  press,  with- 
out reaching  such  distinction  as 
even  to  excite  a  murmur  among 
the  zealots."  This,  however,  seems 
too  strong  a  statement  of  the  case, 
though  it  shows  how  intensely  he 
had  felt  the  disappointment.  His 
anxiety  about  its  reception  was  evi- 
dently great;  he  was  anxious  to 
leave  town,  thinking  it  would  "con- 
tribute very  much  to  my  tranquillity, 
and  might  spare  me  many  mortifica- 
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tions  to  be  in  the  country  while  the 
success  of  the  work  was  doubtful. 
...  If  you  know  anybody  that  is 
a  judge,  you  would  do  me  a  sen- 
sible pleasure  in  engaging  him  to 
a  serious  perusal  of  the  book,"  he 
adds,  feeling,  as  so  many  have  done, 
that  to  be  but  known  was  all  he 
wanted.  "  The  success  of  my  philo- 
sophy is  but  indifferent,  if  I  may 
judge  by  the  sale  of  the  book,  and 
if  I  may  believe  my  bookseller/' 
he  writes  afterwards  from  Nine- 
wells,  where  he  had  taken  shelter. 
"  I  am  now  out  of  humour  with 
myself,  but  doubt  not,"  he  con- 
tinues, with  the  doleful  playfulness 
of  the  disappointed,  "in  a  little 
time  to  be  only  out  of  humour  with 
the  world."  Better  luck,  however, 
awaited  him.  In  the  three  or  four 
years  following,  two  other  volumes 
— viz.,  the  third  part  of  the  'Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature/  and  the 
first  volume  of  '  Essays,  Moral  and 
Political' — were  given  to  the  world; 
the  latter  with  anxious  anonymity. 
"  The  work  was  favourably  receiv- 
ed," he  says,  "  and  soon  made  me 
entirely  forget  my  former  disap- 
pointment." "The  Essays  are  all 
sold  in  London,"  he  writes  to  his 
friend  Henry  Home,  with  natural 
satisfaction,  in  the  summer  of 
1742.  It  was  some  compensation 
to  him  for  the  mortification  of  his 
beginning.  He  had  by  this  time 
returned  home  to  his  mother,  bro- 
ther, and  sister,  who  still  kept 
house  together  at  Ninewells,  an 
undivided  family;  and  for  six  or 
seven  years  thereafter  remained  in 
this  retirement,  renewing,  he  tells 
us,  his  acquaintance  with  Greek, 
making  new  friends,  and  beginning 
various  correspondences  which  went 
on  during  his  whole  life. 

This  period  of  quiet  was  not, 
however,  one  of  repose  or  satisfac- 
tion with  his  position.  On  his  re- 
turn from  France  he  had  confessed 
to  his  friend  Home  "  a  certain 
shamefacedness  I  have  to  appear 
among  you  at  my  years,  without 
having  yet  a  settlement,  or  so  much 
as  attempted  any," — a  sentiment 
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which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
characteristic  of  his  race  and  coun- 
try, and  in  which  every  Scotsman 
will  at  once  concur.  To  come 
back  without  having  made  any 
mark  in  the  world,  without  hav- 
ing even  planted  his  foot  on  steady 
ground,  and,  in  short,  no  better 
than  he  went,  must  have  been  a 
humiliation  even  to  a  philosopher. 
"  No  alteration  has  happened  to 
my  fortune,  nor  have  I  taken  the 
least  step  towards  it,"  he  writes  to 
another  friend.  The  success  of  his 
Essays  no  doubt  was  consolatory  ; 
but  even  that  was  no  "  settlement," 
and  his  practical  eyes  were  fully 
open  to  the  necessity  of  making  a 
career  for  himself.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  get  a  professorship  in 
Edinburgh  University,  but  failed; 
and  with  some  reluctance  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  idea  of  becoming 
"  travelling  governor "  to  a  young 
man  of  fashion  and  wealth,  could 
such  be  found.  The  appointment 
which  he  at  length  obtained  was 
perhaps  the  most  strange  ever  con- 
ferred upon  a  philosopher.  It  was 
that  of  companion  to  the  Marquess 
of  Annandale — a  young  lunatic,  full 
of  literary  and  other  frenzies — in 
whose  strange  household  he  found, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  a  most 
uncongenial  home.  His  squabbles 
with  the  official  guardian,  and  his 
persistent  claim  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  which  he  considered  himself  en- 
titled when  at  last  dismissed  from 
this  uncomfortable  situation,  are  of 
no  importance  to  our  story.  The 
mistake  seems  to  have  been  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  position  at  all ;  and 
it  certainly  affords  the  observer  a 
very  poor  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  age,  as  respects  literature  and 
science,  to  find  a  man  already 
distinguished  in  both,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  gentleman  of  family 
as  good  as  that  of  his  "patron," 
consenting  to  become  the  butt  of 
a  young  madman,  and  the  com- 
panion of  his  tedious  noisy  days. 
"  What  a  scene  is  this  for  a  man 
nourished  in  philosophy  and  po- 
lite letters  to  enter  into  all  of  a 
Si 
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sudden  and  unprepared  ! "    Hume 
himself    exclaims.      "  But   I   ever 
laugh,  whatever  happens,"  he  adds, 
with  rueful  pleasantry.     "  I  lived 
with  him  a  twelvemonth,'7  is  the 
brief  record  in  the  autobiography. 
"  My    appointments    during    that 
time  made  a  considerable  accession 
to  my  small  fortune."   Let  us  hope 
these   "  appointments  "   somewhat 
eased  the  smart  inflicted  upon  his 
dignity  and  amour  propre,  though 
his  tenacious  grasp  upon  the  last 
scrap  of  salary  to  which  he  had  a 
right,  is  not  a  lofty  ending  to  a  very 
uncomfortable  episode  in  his  career. 
A  more  honourable,  though  at 
first  sight  scarcely  more  suitable, 
office  for  a  philosopher  awaited  him. 
These  were  the  days  in  which  lit- 
erary men  received  and  expected 
pensions  and  honours  ;  and  yet  it 
is  but  too  apparent  that,  except  in 
the  rare  case  of  one  who  could  be 
made  Secretary  of  State,  or  gentle- 
man usher,  there  was  in  reality  no- 
thing in  the  busy  world  for  a  man 
of  letters  to  do.     The  second  em- 
ployment which  fell  in  his  way  was 
that    of    secretary  to   General  St 
Glair,  then  about  setting  out  on 
"  an  expedition,  which  was  at  first 
meant  for  Canada,  but  ended  in  an 
incursion  on  the  coast  of  France." 
"  The   office  is  very  genteel,"   he 
says  in  a  letter ;  "  ten  shillings  a- 
day,  perquisites,  and  no  expenses. 
...  As  to  myself,"  he  adds  to  a 
second  correspondent,  "  my  way  of 
life  is  agreeable ;    and  though  it 
may  not  be  so  profitable  as  I  am 
told,  yet  so  large  an  army  as  will 
be  under  the  General's  command  in 
America  must  certainly  render  my 
perquisites  very    considerable.      I 
have  been  asked  whether  I  would 
incline  to  enter  into  the  service  ] 
My  answer  was,  that  at  my  years  I 
could  not  decently  accept  of  a  lower 
commission  than  a  company.     The 
only  prospect  of  working  this  point 
would  be  to  procure  at  first  a  com- 
pany in  an  American  regiment  by 
the   choice   of  the  colonies.     But 
this  I  build  not  on,  nor  indeed  am 
I  very  fond  of  it." 


The  idea  of  David  Hume  in  a 
soldier's  coat  has  a  curious  incon- 
gruity, which  will  make  the  reader 
smile.  He  was  by  this  time  thirty- 
five,  and  had  already  begun  to  ac- 
quire the  bulk  which  afterwards 
distinguished  him.  The  fat  philo- 
sopher, with  his  round  chubby 
cheeks  and  succession  of  double 
chins,  smooth  as  a  woman's,  must 
have  been  a  curious  spectacle  in 
the  rakish  uniform  of  the  time  ; 
and  though  he  was  never  a  soldier, 
he  afterwards  wore  uniform,  and 
at  one  time  held  the  rank  of 
aide  -  de  -  camp.  The  expedition 
was  one  of  those  purposeless 
schoolboy  raids  which  distinguish- 
ed the  time.  It  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany,  fluttered  the 
dovecots  in  a  few  helpless  seaside 
villages,  and  pretended  to  be  about 
to  take  the  town  of  L' Orient,  "  the 
seat  of  the  East  India  trade."  How- 
ever, after  a  siege  of  six  days,  and 
much  ineffectual  artillery,  the  ex- 
pedition thought  better  of  it,  and 
turned  back  again,  having  "lost 
only  ten  men,"  as  it  fortunately 
happened,  "by  the  enemy."  In 
Hume's  personal  experience,  the 
period  was  identified  by  the  sui- 
cide, in  his  own  quarters,  of  a 
Major  Forbes,  one  of  his  friends — 
a  scene  sufficient  to  make  a  vivid 
impression  on  any  mind,  but  which 
is  noted  in  Hume's  history  only  by 
one  matter-of-fact  record  of  the  oc- 
currence. The  account  he  gives  of 
the  entire  expedition  is  curiously 
and  unintentionally  ironical.  It 
was  "  detained  in  the  Channel 
until  it  was  too  late  to  go  to  Ame- 
rica," and  was  then  sent  "to  seek 
adventures  on  the  coast  of  France." 
The  general  and  admiral  were  both 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  coast 
— without  pilots,  guides,  or  intelli- 
gence of  any  kind,  and  even  with- 
out the  common  maps  of  the  coun- 
try. They  were  "  entirely  ignorant, 
except  from  such  hearsay  informa- 
tion as  they  had  casually  picked  up 
at  Plymouth,"  of  the  strength  of 
the  town  and  garrison  they  attack- 
ed. "  There  never  was  on  any  oc- 
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casion  such  an  assemblage  of  ignor- 
ant blockheads"  as  the  engineers  of 
the  little  army.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  turn  back  again;  and 
though  Hume  says  their  discom- 
fiture was  "  without  any  loss  or 
dishonour,"  it  is  a  curious  example 
of  those  deficiencies  which  have 
always  hampered  the  British  army, 
and  which  came  to  their  climax  in 
that  uncomfortable  age. 

The  short  duration  of  this  em- 
ployment left  the  philosopher  once 
more  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
his  future  life.  An  interval  of 
"idleness  and  a  gay  pleasurable 
life  "  rewarded  him  for  the  brief 
labours  of  his  campaign.  And  he 
thus  discusses  his  prospects  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  giving 
us  an  incidental  glimpse  into  the 
new  projects  which  had  begun  to 
awaken  in  his  mind  : — 

"  I  have  an  invitation  to  go  over 
to  Flanders  with  the  general,  and 
an  offer  of  table,  tent,  horses,  &c.  I 
must  own  I  have  a  great  curiosity  to 
see  a  real  campaign,  but  I  am  deterred 
by  a  view  of  the  expense,  and  am 
afraid  that,  living  in  a  camp,  without 
any  character,  and  without  anything 
to  do,  would  appear  ridiculous.  Had 
I  any  fortune  which  would  give  me  a 
prospect  of  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
prosecute  my  historical  projects,  nothing 
could  be  more  useful  to  me,  and  I 
should  pick  up  more  literary  knowledge 
in  one  campaign,  by  living  in  the  gene- 
ral's family,  and  being  introduced  fre- 
quently to  the  duke's,  than  most  officers 
could  do  after  many  years'  service. 
But  to  what  can  all  this  serve  ?  I  am 
a  philosopher,  and  so,  I  suppose,  must 
continue. 

' '  I  am  very  uncertain  of  getting 
half-pay,  from  several  strange  and  un- 
expected accidents,  which  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  mention ;  and  if  I  get  it 
not,  shall  neither  be  gainer  nor  loser  by 
the  expedition.  I  believe  if  I  would  have 
begun  the  world  again,  I  might  have 
returned  an  officer  gratis,  and  am  certain 
might  have  been  made  chaplain  to  a  re- 
giment gratis ;  but  ...  I  need  say 
no  more.  I  shall  stay  a  little  time  in 
London,  to  see  if  anything  new  will 
present  itself.  If  not,  I  shall  return 
very  cheerfully  to  books,  leisure,  and 
solitude  n  the  country.  An  elegant 


table  has  not  spoiled  my  relish  for 
sobriety,  nor  society  for  study ;  and 
frequent  disappointments  have  taught 
me  that  nothing  need  be  despaired  of,  as 
well  as  that  nothing  can  be  depended 
on." 

Two  years  later,  when  the  pro- 
posed campaign  had  changed  into 
a  peaceful  embassage,  Hume  once 
more  left  England  in  the  train  of 
General  St  Glair ;  and  the  interval 
of  retirement,  which  seems  to  have 
been  spent  at  Mnewells,  in  country 
quiet  and  seclusion,  had  evidently 
impressed  on  his  mind  the  concep- 
tion of  his  after-work. 

"  I  got  an  invitation  (he  repeats)  from 
General  St  Clair  to  attend  him  in  his 
new  employment  at  the  Court  of  Turin, 
which  I  hope  will  prove  an  agreeable  if 
not  a  profitable  jaunt  for  me.  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  courts 
and  camps;  and  if  I  can  afterwards 
be  so  happy  as  to  attain  leisure  and 
other  opportunities,  this  knowledge 
may  even  turn  to  account  to  me  as  a 
man  of  letters,  which,  I  confess,  has 
always  been  the  sole  object  of  my 
ambition.  I  have  long  had  an  inten- 
tion, in  my  riper  years,  of  composing 
some  history;  and  I  question  not  but 
some  greater  experience  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  field,  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  Cabinet,  will  be  requisite  in  order 
to  enable  me  to  speak  with  judgment 
upon  these  subjects.  But,  notwith- 
standing of  these  flattering  ideas  of 
futurity,  as  well  as  the  present  charms 
of  variety,  I  must  confess  that  I  left 
home  with  infinite  regret,  where  I  had 
treasured  up  stores  of  study  and  plans 
of  thinking  for  many  years.  I  am  sure 
I  shall  not  be  so  happy  as  I  should 
have  been  had  I  prosecuted  these. 
But,  in  certain  situations,  a  man  dares 
not  follow  his  own  judgment,  or  refuse 
such  offers  as  these." 

His  position  in  this  mission  was 
again  that  of  secretary.  "I  wore 
the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and  was 
introduced  to  these  courts  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  general,"  he  says. 
We  have  no  space  to  follow  the 
narrative  of  his  journey,  which  he 
sent  home  to  the  little  domestic 
party  at  Ninewells,  still  united, 
though  the  children  were  growing 
grey,  in  that  close  union  which 
sometimes  exists  with  special  force 
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in  the  family  of  a  widow.  There 
is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the 
narrative,  except  an  ingenuous  sur- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  writer  to 
find  Germany  a  habitable  country, 
with  some  appearance  of  comfort 
and  wellbeing  among  its  people. 
"'Tis  of  this  country,"  he  says, 
"  Mr  Addison  speaks  when  he  calls 
the  people 

'  Nations  of  slaves  by  tyranny  debased, 
Their    Maker's    image    more   than    half 
defaced.' " 

"  Be  assured,"  he  adds,  with  some 
warmth,  "there  is  not  a  finer 
country  in  the  world,  nor  are  there 
any  signs  of  poverty  among  the 
people.  But  John  Bull's  prejudices 
are  ridiculous  as  his  insolence  is 
intolerable."  This  last  utterance, 
however,  so  often  repeated  since 
then,  arose  from  no  superiority  on 
Hume's  part  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  race,  but  from  the  much  more 
vivacious  sentiment  of  national 
indignation  and  disgust  at  the 
same  John  Bull,  who  was  then 
falling  into  a  frenzy  fit  of  prejudice 
against  everything  Scotch,  as  it 
was  Hume's  lot  to  ascertain  by 
experience.  There  is  also  in  the 
account  of  this  tour  a  sober  appre- 
ciation of  natural  beauties  not  com- 
mon to  the  age.  The  Rhine,  the 
Maine,  the  broad  fertile  country, 
the  picturesque  villages  and  palaces 
(as  he  curiously  entitles  the  feudal 
castles  of  that  wonderful  district), 
are  all  commented  on.  It  is  true 
he  finds  the  houses  in  quaint  Nu- 
remberg to  be  "  old-fashioned  and 
of  a  grotesque  figure,"  though  he 
allows  they  are  "  solid,  well  built, 
complete,  and  cleanly;"  but  that 
was  the  fashion  of  the  time.  "I 
confess  I  had  entertained  no  such 
advantageous  idea  of  Germany," 
he  says,  with  benevolent  satisfac- 
tion ;  "  and  it  gives  a  man  of  hu- 
manity pleasure  to  see  that  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  mankind  as  the 
Germans  are  in  so  tolerable  a  con- 
dition." This  was  written  not  much 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  of  a  region  now  as  familiar  as 


Bond  Street  to  crowds  of  people 
whom  Hume  would  scarcely  have 
admitted  within  the  lowest  circle  of 
intelligence.  Such  strange  changes 
does  time  alone,  without  the  help 
of  any  more  startling  agent,  work 
upon  the  external  world. 

While  Hume  was  at  Turin  he 
was  seen  by  Lord  Charlemont,  who 
has  left  us  the  following  unfavour- 
able, but,  we  fear,  true  description 
of  his  aspect  and  appearance : — 

"  Nature,  I  believe,  never  formed  any 
man  more  unlike  his  real  character  than 
David  Hume.  The  powers  of  physiog- 
nomy were  baffled  by  his  countenance  ; 
neither  could  the  most  skilful  in  that 
science  pretend  to  discover  the  smallest 
trace  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind  in  the 
unmeaning  features  of  his  visage.  His 
face  was  broad  and  fat,  his  mouth  wide, 
and  without  any  other  expression  than 
that  of  imbecility.  His  eyes  vacant  and 
spiritless,  and  the  corpulence  of  his 
whole  person  was  far  better  fitted  to 
communicate  the  idea  of  a  turtle-eating 
alderman  than  of  a  refined  philosopher. 
His  speech  in  English  was  rendered  ridi- 
culous by  the  broadest  Scotch  accent ; 
and  his  French  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  laughable  ;  so  that  wisdom  most 
certainly  never  disguised  herself  before 
in  so  uncouth  a  garb.  Though  now  near 
fifty  years  old  he  was  healthy  and  strong ; 
but  his  health  and  strength,  far  from 
being  advantageous  to  his  figure,  instead 
of  manly  comeliness,  had  only  the  appear- 
ance of  rusticity.  His  wearing  an  uni- 
form added  greatly  to  his  natural  awk- 
wardness, for  he  wore  it  like  a  grocer  of 
the  trained-bands.  Sinclair  was  a  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  was  sent  to  the 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  as  a  military 
envoy,  to  see  that  their  quota  of  troops 
was  furnished  by  the  Austrians  and 
Piedmontese.  It  was  therefore  thought 
necessary  that  his  secretary  should  ap- 
pear to  be  an  officer,  and  Hume  was 
accordingly  disguised  in  scarlet." 

While  Hume  was  absent  on  this 
mission,  his  '  Inquiry  concerning 
Human  Understanding'  was  pub- 
lished in  London.  He  explains 
its  nature  and  intention  with  his 
usual  brevity  in  his  autobiography. 
"I  had  always  entertained  a  no- 
tion," he  says,  "  that  my  want  of 
success  in  publishing  the  '  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature '  had  proceeded 
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more  from  the  manner  than  the 
matter,  and  that  I  had  been  guilty 
of  a  very  usual  indiscretion  in  going 
to  press  too  early.     I  therefore  cast 
the  first  part  of  the  work  anew  in 
the   '  Inquiry   concerning   Human 
Understanding.'      His   desire  was 
that  the  'Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture' should  now  be  treated  as  a 
work  blotted  out  of  literature,  and 
that  the   Inquiry  should  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  place,"  Mr  Burton 
tells  us ;  but  this  was,  of  course,  an 
impossible  hope.     In  the  new  form 
his  principles  were  not  altered,  but 
their  expression  was  softened;  and, 
naturally,  his  opponents  were  little 
likely  to  accept  the  less  pungent 
and  forcible  statement.     Such  new 
views,  or  developments  of  his  prin- 
ciple,  as  he    insisted  upon   more 
fully  in  the  new  volume,  did  but 
carry  out  the  conceptions  of  the 
other.     The  doctrine  of  necessity, 
as  opposed  to  that  of  free-will  in 
human  action ;   of  the  uniformity 
and  sameness  of  human  impulses ; 
and    those   opinions    on   miracles 
which  had  first  occurred  to  him 
at  La  Fl£che — all  branches  of  a 
thoroughly  sceptical  philosophy — 
were  prominent  in  the  book, — in 
which,  indeed,  the  theory  in  respect 
to  miracles  was  first  given  to  the 
world.     Of  these,  each,  it  will  be 
seen,  is,  if  possible,  more  destructive 
of   any  innate  dignity  in  human 
nature  than  the  other;  that  men, 
like  atoms  of  matter,  are  moved 
by  periodical  waves  of  impulse  to 
do  the  same  thing  in   a   certain 
severe    arithmetical    sequence,    of 
which   they   understand  nothing; 
that  the   races  of  humanity  bear 
the  same  monotonous  resemblance 
to  each  other  as  do  the  stones  in  a 
river-bed,  dragged  up  or  down  by 
the  greater  or  lesser  force  of  the 
current;    that   human    testimony, 
however  enthusiastic  or  however 
multiplied,  is  never  to  be  allowed 
even   a  hearing,   when  it  contra- 
dicts   the    regularity    of    natural 
laws ; — these  are  the  developments 
of  his  doctrine,  which  Hume  now 
gave    to    the    world.      At    every 


step  as  he  advanced  the  great  ne- 
gation grew.  The  man  who,  under 
his  teaching,  no  longer  could  call 
his  mind  his  own,  or  put  any  faith 
in  its  existence,  had  now  to  give  up 
his  will  as  well,  and  recognise  him- 
self as  a  creature 

"  Dragged  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course 
With  stocks,  and  stones,  and  trees." 

Individual  character,  great  aspira- 
tions, generous  sentiments,  were 
alike  denied  him.  He  did  but 
what  he  could  not  help  doing, 
thought  but  as  certain  vague  nat- 
ural influences  moved  him,  was 
not  to  be  believed  at  his  highest 
strain  of  feeling,  or  credited  with 
any  independent  sentiment. 

Such  was  the  theory  of  the  philo- 
sopher. It  did  not  depress  his  own 
mind,  so  far  as  there  is  any  evi- 
dence on  the  matter ;  but  he  was 
depressed  by  what  would  seem  on 
the  surface  of  much  less  immediate 
importance.  "This  piece  was  at 
first  little  more  successful  than  the 
1  Treatise  of  Human  Nature/  "  he 
says  —  a  practical  disappointment 
much  less  easy  to  bear  than  any 
theory.  "  On  my  return  from  Italy 
I  had  the  mortification  to  find  all 
England  in  a  ferment  on  account 
of  Dr  Middleton's  '  Free  Inquiry,' 
while  my  performance  was  entirely 
overlooked  and  rejected.  Such  is 
the  force  of  natural  temper,  that 
these  disappointments  made  little 
or  no  impression  upon  me,"  he 
adds,  with,  no  doubt,  partial  truth. 
His  mother's  death,  which  happened 
at  the  same  period,  and  which  he 
heard  of  on  his  return  from  Italy, 
probably  took  the  edge  off  the  less 
severe  misfortune.  He  was  found 
"  in  the  deepest  affliction  and  in  a 
flood  of  tears,"  we  are  told,  when 
the  melancholy  news  was  communi- 
cated to  him ;  and  a  good-natured 
friend  improved  the  occasion  with 
exemplary  faithfulness.  "  My  friend, 
you  own  this  uncommon  grief  to 
having  thrown  off  the  principles  of 
religion,"  said  the  comforter,  "  for 
if  you  had  not,  you  would  have 
been  consoled  by  the  firm  belief 
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that  this  good  lady,  who  was  not 
only  the  best  of  mothers  but  the 
most  pious  of  Christians,  was  com- 
pletely happy  in  the  realms  of  the 
just."  To  which,  as  the  story  goes, 
David  replied,  "Though  I  throw 
out  my  speculations  to  entertain 
the  learned  and  metaphysical  world, 
yet  in  other  things  I  do  not  think 
so  differently  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  you  imagine." 

This  anecdote,  it  is  evident,  how- 
ever, must  be  received  with  caution, 
for  there  is  no  appearance  of  any 
such  scientific  hypocrisy  in  his  life. 
He  was  never  a  virulent,  but  what 
is  much  worse,  an  indifferent  unbe- 
liever. Religion  was  no  necessity 
to  him :  he  could  live  without  it, 
and  be  as  virtuous  as  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and  he  could  die  without  it. 
In  short,  it  was  not,  nor  did  he 
ever  pretend  it  to  be,  a  want  of 
his  soul.  Such  beings  are;  and  it 
would  be  vain  to  imagine  that  the 
unbelief  of  such  a  man  was  neces- 
sarily accompanied  either  by  re- 
morse or  despair. 

In  the  mean  time  Hume  returned 
to  Ninewells,  to  his  brother  and 
sister,  with  whom  he  remained  un- 
til the  marriage  of  the  former  in 
1751,  composing  his  political  and 
other  essays.  During  this  interval 
of  quiet,  success  came  upon  him 
all  at  once.  What  his  philosophy 
could  not  do,  his  heresy  and  anti- 
Christianity  did,  by  rousing  the  at- 
tention of  controversialists,  who 
then  abounded  in  the  world.  "  My 
bookseller  informed  me  that  my 
former  publications  were  beginning 
to  be  the  subject  of  conversation, 
that  the  sale  of  them  was  gradu- 
ally increasing,  and  that  new  edi- 
tions were  demanded.  Answers  by 
reverends  and  right  reverends  came 
out  two  or  three  in  a  year ;  and  I 
found  by  Dr  Warburton's  railing 
that  the  books  were  beginning  to 
be  esteemed,  in  good  society."  It 
was  with  this  comfortable  assurance 
that  at  last  he  had  made  his  mark 
in  life,  and  attained  his  object,  that 
HumeremovedintoEdinburgh.  His 
modest  pretensions  and  contented 


temper,  as  well,  alas,  as  a  state  of 
affairs  much  different  from  the  pre- 
sent, are  indicated  in  the  following 
account  of  his  means  and  desires : — 

"  While  interest  remains  as  at  pre- 
sent," he  writes  from  Ninewells  in  the 
summer  of  1751,  "  I  have  fifty  pounds 
a-year,  a  hundred  pounds'  worth  of 
books,  great  store  of  linens  and  fine 
clothes,  and  near  a  hundred  pounds  in 
my  pocket,  along  with  order,  frugality, 
a  strong  spirit  of  independency,  good 
health,  a  contented  humour,  and  an  un- 
abating  love  for  study.  ...  As  my 
sister  can  join  thirty  pounds  a-year  to 
my  stock,  and  brings  an  equal  love  of 
order  and  frugality,  we  doubt  not  to 
make  our  revenues  answer." 

Thus  the  little  celibate  household 
set  itself  up  in  a  "flat"  suspended 
between  heaven  and  Edinburgh, 
high  up  in  one  of  the  stately  houses 
which  still  overlook  the  Earthen 
Mound,  upon  an  income  not  ex- 
ceeding £80  a-year.  They  had  an 
unrivalled  landscape  before  them  ; 
but  probably  neither  the  brother 
nor  sister  made  much  account  of 
that ;  and  were  surrounded  by  the 
cheerful,  social,  familiar  circle  of 
Edinburgh,  in  which  was  mingled 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
clergymen.  This  interval  of  leisure 
and  work  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  happiest  periods  in  his  life. 
He  even  became  frisky  in  the  quiet, 
and  amused  himself  laboriously 
with  the  heaviest  of  ponderous  j  okes, 
about  which  he  writes  long  anxious 
letters,  more  concerned  for  its  suc- 
cess than  he  ever  shows  himself  about 
one  of  his  serious  works.  While  at 
Edinburgh  he  published  the  '  Poli- 
tical Discourses/  "  the  only  work  of 
mine,"  he  says,  "  that  was  success- 
ful on  the  first  publication.  It  was 
well  received  abroad  and  at  home. 
In  the  same  year  was  published  at 
London  my  'Inquiry  concerning 
the  Principles  of  Morals/  which,  in 
my  own  opinion  (who  ought  not  to 
judge  on  that  subject),  is  of  all  my 
writings — historical,  philosophical, 
or  literary — incomparably  the  best. 
It  came  unnoticed  and  unobserved 
into  the  world." 
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Thus,  with  a  certain  mild  irony, 
he  records  his  successes  and  fail- 
ures, feeling,  as  many  a  writer  has 
done  before  and  since,  that  curious 
mixture  of  disdain  and  satisfaction 
with  which  it  is  but  natural  to  ob- 
serve the  indiscriminating  prefer- 
ences of  the  crowd.  They  let  his 
best  drop  listlessly  from  their 
hands,  and  conferred  a  triumph  on 
the  secondary  production,  of  which 
he  himself  thought  so  much  less 
highly.  The  philosopher  shrugs 
his  shoulders  as  he  sits  at  his  lofty 
windows  looking  over  "  the  gallant 
Forth/'  with  Miss  Katie  by  his 
side,  and  all  his  kindly  friends  and 
correspondents  making  a  little  lu- 
minous homely  circle  round  him. 
There  were  Adam  Smith  and  Fer- 
guson at  Glasgow;  Blair  and  Ro- 
bertson in  Edinburgh  at  his  doors ; 
John  Home,  his  namesake,  coming 
in  by  times  from  Athelstaneford, 
with  the  MS.  of  his  first  tragedy  in 
his  pocket,  which  the  philosopher 
thinks  may  probably  not  deserve 
success,  since  the  dramatist  admires 
Shakespeare  and  has  never  read 
Racine  !  and  close  by  him  such  an 
afflicted  soul  as  poor  Blacklock  the 
poet,  penniless,  learned,  sensitive, 
and  blind.  When  Hume,  after 
another  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
a  vacant  chair  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  accepted  the  appointment 
of  Librarian  to  the  Advocates'  Li- 
brary, it  is  said  to  have  been  to 
Blacklock  that  he  devoted  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  office.  It  was  but  £40 
a-year,  but  that  was  no  small  addi- 
tion to  the  means  of  a  man  who 
was  possessed  of  but  £50  pour  tout 
potage.  "In  1752,"  he  says,  "the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  chose  me 
their  librarian,  an  office  from  which 
I  received  little  or  no  emolument, 
but  which  gave  me  the  command 
of  a  large  library.  I  then  formed 
the  plan  of  writing  the  '  History  of 
England.'"  This  great  work,  as 
has  been  seen,  had  already  vaguely 
visited  his  dreams  for  years  before; 
and  when  at  length  he  found  him- 
self at  the  very  fountain-head  of 
information,  with  an  admirable  col- 


lection of  books  at  his  disposal,  and 
undisturbed  quiet  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute as  he  pleased,  he  began  his 
undertaking  with  such  care  and 
pains  as  sometimes  even  provoke 
a  smile.  For  it  is  not  a  histo- 
rian's scrupulous  exactness  as  to 
fact  which  appears  foremost  in  the 
history  of  his  work,  so  much  as  a 
curious  anxiety — sometimes  grow- 
ing quite  painful  in  its  intensity — 
about  the  "correctness"  of  his 
English,  and  the  careful  elimina- 
tion of  every  Scotticism  from  its 
pages.  He  writes  letter  on  letter 
on  this  subject,  and,  it  is  evident, 
worked  with  a  diligence  scarcely 
comprehensible  in  these  slipshod 
days,  eliminating  every  doubtful 
expression  from  his  work.  Scot- 
land was  then,  as  his  biographer 
reminds  us,  a  kind  of  quasi-foTeign 
country,  with  a  dialect  full,  not  only 
of  changed  words,  but  of  different 
idioms  from  those  of  pure  English. 
All  this  trouble  seemed,  according 
to  his  own  account,  to  have  received 
but  a  poor  recompense  at  first.  He 
narrates  his  renewed  disappoint- 
ment as  follows : — 

"  I  commenced  with  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  an  epoch  when,  I 
thought,  the  misrepresentations  of  fac- 
tion began  chiefly  to  take  place.  I  was, 
I  own,  sanguine  in  my  expectations  of 
the  success  of  this  work.  I  thought 
that  I  was  the  only  historian  that  had 
at  once  neglected  present  power,  interest, 
and  authority,  and  the  cry  of  popular 
prejudices  ;  and  as  the  subject  was  suited 
to  every  capacity,  I  expected  propor- 
tional applause.  But  miserable  was  my 
disappointment ;  I  was  assailed  by  one 
cry  of  reproach,  disapprobation,  and  even 
detestation  ;  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish, 
Whig  and  Tory,  Churchman  and  sec- 
tary, freethinker  and  religionist,  patriot 
and  courtier,  united  in  their  rage  against 
the  man  who  had  presumed  to  shed  a 
generous  tear  for  the  fate  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  Earl  of  Strafford  ;  and  after  the 
first  ebullitions  of  their  fury  were  over, 
what  was  still  more  mortifying,  the 
book  seemed  to  sink  into  oblivion.  Mr 
Millar  told  me  that  in  a  twelvemonth 
he  sold  only  forty-five  copies  of  it.  I 
scarcely,  indeed,  heard  of  one  man  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  considerable  for 
rank  or  letters,  that  could  endure  the 
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book.  I  must  only  except  the  Primate 
of  England,  Dr  Herring,  and  the  Primate 
of  Ireland,  Dr  Stone,  which  seem  two 
odd  exceptions.  These  dignified  pre- 
lates separately  sent  me  messages  not  to 
be  discouraged. 

"I  was,  however,  I  confess,  discour- 
aged ;  and  had  not  the  war  been  at  that 
time  breaking  out  between  France  and 
England,  I  had  certainly  retired  to  some 
provincial  town  of  the  former  kingdom, 
have  changed  my  name,  and  never  more 
have  returned  to  my  native  country. 
But  as  this  scheme  was  not  now  practi- 
cable, and  the  subsequent  volume  was 
considerably  advanced,  I  resolved  to 
pick  up  courage  and  to  persevere." 

Two  years  later  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  History  was  published, 
and  "was  better  received."  In 
another  interval  of  three  years  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Tudor  fol- 
lowed, and  the  work  was  concluded 
in  1761.  It  had  thus  been  about 
nine  years  in  the  composition.  And 
notwithstanding  the  discouraging 
character  of  its  beginning,  Hume, 
by  the  time  it  was  completed,  had 
become  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  popular  authors  in  Europe. 
His  renown,  as  will  shortly  be  seen, 
rapidly  crossed  the  Channel,  and 
was  almost  greater  in  France  than 
at  home;  and  profit  and  honour 
flowed  upon  the  philosopher.  "Not- 
withstanding," he  owns,  "  this  va- 
riety of  winds  and  seasons  to  which 
my  writings  had  been  exposed,  they 
had  still  been  making  such  ad- 
vances that  the  copy-money  given 
me  by  the  booksellers  much  ex- 
ceeded anything  formerly  known 
in  England :  I  was  become  not 
only  independent,  but  opulent.  I 
retired  to  my  native  country  of 
Scotland  determined  never  more  to 
set  my  foot  out  of  it ;  and  retaining 
the  satisfaction  of  never  having 
preferred  a  request  to  one  great 
man,  or  even  making  advances  of 
friendship  to  any  of  them.  As  I 
was  now  turned  of  fifty,  I  thought 
of  passing  all  my  life  in  this  philo- 
sophical manner." 

This  expectation,  however,  was 
not  realised.  His  life,  so  far  as 
the  excitement  of  popular  adoration 
and  applause  went,  and  all  the 


show  and  outward  apparel  of  great- 
ness, was  indeed  only  about  to 
begin. 

But  before  he  shoots  away  a  new 
star  into  the  firmament  of  French 
fashion,  there  is  a  certain  pleasure 
in  watching  the  bulky,  ponderous 
philosopher,  with  his  clumsy  jokes 
and  friendly  moderate  enthusiasms. 
A  certain  rustic  minister,  called 
Wilkie,  had  composed  a  poem  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  translation  of  a  sup- 
posed early  production  of  Homer, 
and  called  the  Epigoniad,  which 
Hume,  with  outbursts  of  praise,  de- 
clares to  be  the  second  epic  poem 
in  our  language."  Of  Home's 
'  Douglas'  he  writes  that  "  I  am  per- 
suaded it  will  be  esteemed  the  best, 
and  by  French .  critics  the  only, 
tragedy  of  our  language ! "  His 
interest  in  Robertson's  History, 
which  he  might  even  have  been 
excused  for  thinking  a  rival  of  his 
own,  is  lively  and  honest,  and  he 
seems  to  have  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  helping  the  writer  for- 
ward. And  no  man  ever  took  up 
more  contentedly  the  role  of  com- 
fortable obscurity.  When,  antici- 
pating a  change  of  residence  to 
London,  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Dr  Clephane  of  his  desire  to  secure 
"  a  room  in  a  decent,  sober  family, 
who  would  not  be  averse  to  receive 
a  sober,  discreet,  virtuous,  regular, 
quiet,  good-natured  man  of  a  bad 
character ;"  and  informed  the  doctor 
that  "  I  shall  then  be  able  to  spend 
.£150  a-year."  Adam  Smith's  first 
work,  the  *  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments/ a  book  also  to  some  extent 
a  rival  of  his  own,  he  hails  with  the 
same  anxious  plaudits,  spreading 
its  fame  wherever  he  goes.  Never 
was  a  more  friendly,  unaffected, 
good-humoured,  self-denying,  self- 
indulgent  soul.  He  is  so  kindly 
and  so  friendly  that  one  scarcely 
likes  to  note  how  characteristic  of 
a  nature  never  moved  to  any  su- 
preme passion  or  effort,  or  deeply 
acted  upon  by  anything  outside 
himself,  is  all  this  homely  amiable 
submission  to  the  subdued  colours 
and  humdrum  routine  of  declining 
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life.  He  accepts,  nay,  even  fore- 
stalls it,  liking  nothing  better 
than  the  loose-robed  comfort  of  the 
chimney  -  corner,  the  elephantine 
pointless  jokes,  the  subdued  plea- 
surable sentiments  of  a  life  from 
which  avowedly  all  the  disturbing 
vigour  and  restlessness  of  youth  has 
departed.  Comfort  was  sweet  to 
him,  and  he  had  it.  What  could 
such  a  man  desire  more  1 

The  change  from  this  quiet  scene 
to  the  brilliant  Court  of  France,  with 
all  its  fine  ladies  and  fine  gentlemen, 
its  princes  and  wits  and  savans, 
precipitating  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  the  good-humoured  but  surprised 
philosopher,  is  the  strangest  that 
can  be  conceived.  It  was  in  the 
year  1763,  when  Hume  was  fifty- 
two,  and  perfectly  disposed  to  give 
himself  over  to  the  quietude  of  age, 
that  this  extraordinary  revolution 
occurred  in  his  life.  The  Marquess 
of  Hertford  had  been  appointed 
ambassador  to  France,  and  by  some 
strange  impulse  of  public  spirit,  or 
other  unlikely  motive,  fixed  upon 
Hume,  with  whom  he  was  not  even 
acquainted,  to  be  his  secretary.  The 
invitation  was  so  startling  that  the 
philosopher  hesitated;  but  finally 
moved  by  the  thought  that  he  had 
resolved  to  "  give  up  his  future  life 
to  amusements,"  and  attracted  by 
the  charms  of  French  society,  which 
he  had  always  admired,  at  length 
decided  upon  accepting  it.  "The 
decorum  and  piety  of  Lord  Hertford 
occasioned  men  to  wonder,"  says 
Horace  Walpole,  "  when,  in  the 
room  of  Bunbury,  he  chose  for  his 
secretary  the  celebrated  freethinker 
David  Hume,  totally  unknown  to 
him }  but  this  was  the  effect  of  re- 
commendations from  other  Scots 
who  had  much  weight  with  Lord 
and  Lady  Hertford."  Hume  him- 
self, however,  informs  us  that  "  the 
idea  first  came  into  my  patron's 
head  without  the  suggestion  of  any 
one  mortal."  The  effect  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  so  orthodox  a  man  seems 
to  have  had  the  immediate  effect 
of  rehabilitating  the  unbelieving 
philosopher.  "  I  was  now  a  person 


clean  and  white  as  the  driven 
snow ;  and  were  I  to  be  proposed 
for  the  see  of  Lambeth,  no  objec- 
tion could  henceforth  be  made  to 
me,"  he  says,  with  a  chuckle  of 
amusement  and  humorous  satisfac- 
tion. Yet  his  anticipations  were 
not  always  of  a  pleasurable  charac- 
ter. "  I  repine  at  my  loss  of  ease, 
and  leisure,  and  retirement,  and 
independence,"  he  says ;  "  and  it 
is  not  without  a  sigh  I  look  back- 
wards, nor  without  reluctance  that 
I  cast  my  eye  forwards."  These 
melancholy  thoughts,  however,  dis- 
appeared when  he  found  himself  in 
the  gayer  atmosphere  of  France, 
and  suddenly  discovered  that  he 
was  the  fashion,  and  found  all  the 
world  at  his  feet.  He  had  been 
prepared  for  the  fact  of  his  own  pop- 
ularity to  some  mild  extent.  "  No 
author  ever  yet  attained  to  that 
degree  of  reputation  in  his  own 
lifetime  that  you  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  at  Paris,"  Lord  Elibank 
had  written  to  him  in  the  spring 
before  his  arrival  there.  "  When 
you  have  occasion  to  see  our  friend 
David  Hume,"  writes  another  of  his 
acquaintances,  "  tell  him  that  he  is 
so  much  worshipped  here  that  he 
must  be  void  of  all  passion  if  he 
does  not  immediately  take  post  for 
Paris."  Helvetius  also  conveys  to 
him  the  same  flattering  announce- 
ment ;  and  so,  in  still  softer  strains, 
does  Madame  de  Boufflers,  whose 
correspondence  with  him  had  com- 
menced two  years  before.  He  had 
scarcely  arrived  when  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  evidences  of  this  un- 
bounded popularity.  Ten  days  after 
he  reached  France,  he  wrote  to 
Adam  Smith  :  "  I  have  been  three 
days  at  Paris  and  two  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  have  everywhere  met 
with  the  most  extraordinary  hon- 
ours which  the  most  exorbitant 
vanity  could  wish  or  desire.  The 
compliments  of  dukes  and  marshals 
of  France,  and  foreign  ambassadors, 
go  for  nothing  with  me  at  present. 
I  retain  a  relish  for  no  kind  of  flat- 
tery but  that  which  comes  from  the 
ladies."  "  During  the  two  last 
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days,  in  particular,"  he  adds,  "  I 
have  suffered  (the  expression  is 
not  improper)  as  much  flattery  as  al- 
most any  man  has  ever  done  in  the 
same  time."  He  protests  that  "  it 
makes  no  difference  to  him ; "  but 
it  is  evident  that  Hume  was  far 
from  displeased  by  these  demon- 
strations of  regard.  It  is  true  that 
by  times  he  gives  vent  to  an  ex- 
clamation of  weariness.  "  I  wish, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  for  my  easy- 
chair  and  my  retreat  in  James's 
Court !  "  but  yet  the  manner  in 
which  he  dwells  upon  all  the  com- 
pliments made  to  him,  is  not  that 
of  a  man  dissatisfied  or  annoyed  by 
the  sweetnesses  of  his  life.  Here 
is  a  little  sketch,  made  by  his  own 
hand,  from  which  it  may  be  per- 
ceived how  easily  a  man  can  habi- 
tuate himself  to  any  amount  of 
worship  : — 

"  Do  you  ask  me  about  ray  course  of 
life  ?  I  can  only  say  that  I  eat  nothing 
but  ambrosia,  drink  nothing  but  nectar, 
breathe  nothing  but  incense,  and  tread 
on  nothing  but  flowers  !  Every  man  I 
meet,  and  still  more  every  lady,  would 
think  they  were  wanting  in  the  most 
indispensable  duty  if  they  did  not  make 
a  long  harangue  in  my  praise.  What 
happened  last  week  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  presented  to  the  Dau- 
phin's children  at  Versailles  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  scenes  I  ever  passed 
through.  The  Due  de  B.,  the  eldest— 
a  boy  of  ten  years  old — stepped  forth 
and  told  me  how  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers I  had  in  this  country,  and  that 
he  reckoned  himself  among  the  number, 
from  the  pleasure  he  had  received  in 
reading  many  passages  in  my  works. 
When  he  had  finished,  his  brother,  the 
Count  de  P.,  who  is  two  years  younger, 
began  his  discourse,  and  informed  me 
that  I  had  been  long  and  impatiently 
expected  in  France,  and  that  he  himself 
soon  expected  to  have  great  satisfaction 
from  the  reading  of  my  fine  History. 
But  what  is  more  curious,  I  was  carried 
then  to  the  Count  d'A.,  who  is  but  four 
years  of  age.  I  heard  him  mumble 
something,  which,  though  he  had  forgot 
in  the  way,  I  conjectured,  from  some 
scattered  words,  to  have  been  also  a 
panegyric  dictated  to  him.  .  .  . 

"  All  this  attention  and  panegyric  was 
at  first  offensive  to  me ;  but  now  it 
sits  more  easy.  I  have  recovered  in  some 


measure  the  use  of  the  language,  and 
am  falling  into  friendships  that  are 
very  agreeable — much  more  so  than 
silly  distant  admiration.  They  now  be- 
gin to  banter  me,  and  tell  droll  stories 
of  me  which  they  have  either  observed 
themselves  or  heard  from  others ;  so 
that  you  see  I  am  beginning  to  be  at 
home.  It  is  probable  that  this  place 
will  long  be  my  home.  I  feel  little  in- 
clination to  the  factious  barbarians  of 
London ;  and  have  ever  desired  to  re- 
main in  the  place  where  I  am  planted. 
How  much  more  so  when  it  is  the  best 
place  in  the  world?  I  could  here  live 
in  great  abundance  on  the  half  of  my 
income ;  for  there  is  no  place  where 
money  is  so  little  requisite  to  a  man 
who  is  distinguished  either  by  his  birth 
or  personal  qualities.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, I  cannot  help  observing  on  what 
a  different  footing  learning  and  the 
learned  are  here  from  what  they  are 
among  the  factious  barbarians  above- 
mentioned." 

Contemporary  French  writers 
are  not  wanting  to  confirm  these 
wonderful  tales,  with  touches  at 
the  same  time  of  gentle  pleasantry 
at  the  "  gros  philosophe  Ecossais" 
the  "  grand  et  gros  historiographe 
d'Angleterre" 

"  C'est  un  excellent  homme  que 
David  Hume,"  says  Grimm;  "  il  est 
naturellement  serein,  il  entend  fmement, 
et  quelquefois  avec  sel,  quoiqu'il  parle 
peu  ;  mais  il  est  lourd,  il  ii'a  ni  chaleur 
ni  grace,  ni  agreement  dans  1'esprit,  ni 
rien  qui  soit  propre  a  s'allier  au  ramage 
de  ces  charmantes  petites  machines 
qu'on  appelle  jolies  femmes."  Another 
amusing  glimpse  shows  him  playing 
elephantine  pranks  for  the  amusement 
of  the  same  ravishing  but  difficult  audi- 
ence in  one  of  the  dramatic  amuse- 
ments of  the  time,  in  which  "on  lui 
avait  destine'  le  role  d'un  sultan  assis 
entre  deux  esclaves  employant  toute 
son  eloquence  pour  s'en  faire  aimer  ;  les 
trouvant  inexorables  il  devait  chercher 
le  sujet  de  leur  peines  et  de  leur  re'sis- 
tance  ;  on  le  place  sur  un  soph  a  entre  les 
deux  plus  jolies  femmes  de  Paris,  il  les 
regarde  attentivement,  il  se  frappe  le 
ventre  et  les  genoux  a  plusieurs  reprises 
et  ne  trouve  jamais  autre  chose  a  les 
dire  que,  'Eh  bien—mes  demoiselles — eh 
bien  —  vous  voilct  done  —  eh  Men,  vous 
voild  —  vous  voild,  id  ? '  Cette  phrase 
dura  un  quart  d'heure  sans  qu'il  put 
en  sortir.  Une  d'elles  se  leva  d'impati- 
ence.  'Ah,'  dit-elle,  'je  m'en  dtais 
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bien  doutee— cet  homme  n'est  bon  qu'a 
manger  du  veau  ! '  Depuis  ce  temps  il 
est  rele'gue'  an  role  de  spectateur,  et 
n'en  est  pas  moins  fete  et  cajole." 

It  was  nearly  two  years  after  his 
arrival  in  Paris  and  discharge  of 
all  the  duties  of  the  secretaryship 
before  Hume  really  obtained  the 
situation  and  its  emoluments.  "  The 
matter  is  concluded  and  the  king 
has  given  his  consent,"  he  writes 
in  June  1765,  after  many  exhorta- 
tions to  his  friends  to  aid  him,  and 
vicissitudes  of  fear  and  hope ;  "  so 
that,  in  spite  of  Atheism  and  Deism, 
of  Whiggism  and  Toryism,  of  Scot- 
ticism and  Philosophy,  I  am  now 
possessed  of  an  office  of  credit, 
and  of  £1200  a-year."  However, 
this  was  but  a  momentary  gleam 
of  prosperity.  A  month  had 
scarcely  passed  before  the  home 
administration  changed,  Lord  Hert- 
ford was  recalled,  and  Hume's 
good  fortune  became  a  thing  of 
the  past.  For  several  months  he 
remained  "  Charge  d' Affaires  "  in 
Paris  until  the  new  ambassador 
arrived,  and  finally  left  France 
in  the  beginning  of  1766,  not 
much  more  certain  of  any  future 
provision  than  he  had  been  at 
his  outset.  A  pension  of  £400 
a-year  was,  however,  eventually 
settled  upon  him,  and  thus  his 
diplomatic  career  came  to  a  close. 

The  curious  episode  of  his  con- 
nection with  Kousseau  need  not  be 
here  entered  upon  in  detail.  After 
making  the  Continent  too  hot  to 
hold  him,  the  great  sentimentalist 
made  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
a  flight  from  the  secret  yet  en- 
thusiastic worship  of  Paris,  under 
the  protection  of  Hume  when  he 
returned  to  England.  Everything 
that  our  philosopher  could  do  to 
promote  the  comfort  of  his  guest 
and  find  a  suitable  refuge  for 
him  was,  it  is  evident,  done  with 
zeal  and  almost  devotion,  and 
called  forth  Rousseau's  intensest 
gratitude,  which  was  often  dis- 
played in  a  way  which  the  sober 
Scotsman  must  have  found  some- 
what embarrassing.  On  one  occa- 


sion when  they  had  partially  quar- 
relled over  a  very  small  matter, 
Hume  records :  "  After  passing 
near  an  hour  in  this  ill-humour, 
he  rose  up  and  took  a  turn  about 
the  room.  But  judge  of  my  sur- 
prise when  he  sat  down  suddenly 
on  my  knee,  threw  his  hands  about 
my  neck,  kissed  me  with  the 
greatest  warmth,  and  bedewing  all 
my  face  with  tears,  exclaimed — 
'  Is  it  possible  you  can  ever  forgive 
me,  my  dear  friend  ?'...! 
hope  you  have  not  so  bad  an  opin- 
ion of  me  as  to  think  I  was  not 
melted  onrthis  occasion.  I  assure 
you  I  kissed  him  and  embraced 
him  twenty  times  with  a  plentiful 
effusion  of  tears.  I  think  no  scene 
of  my  life  was  ever  more  affecting." 
We  fear  the  reader  will  be  more 
disposed  to  smile  than  to  weep  at 
the  grotesque  picture  of  the  little 
bearded  Swiss  on  the  fat  knees  of 
le  gros  philosophe  Ecossais,  and  of 
the  mutual  embracing  which  fol- 
lowed. This  sweet  accord,  however, 
was  far  from  permanent.  After 
Hume  had  procured  him  a  pension, 
and  given  himself  endless  trouble 
in  establishing  him  according  to 
his  inclinations,  Rousseau  sudden- 
ly turned  upon  him  with  the  most 
causeless  and  meaningless  insults. 
The  quarrel,  with  the  letters  it 
drew  forth  on  both  sides,  was  made 
into  a  pamphlet,  and  published  in 
France  under  the  advice  of  Hume's 
friends  there.  Cette  sotte  bete  appe- 
lee  le  public  was  thus  called  in  to 
judge  the  matter;  and  so  far  Hume's 
wrongs  may  be  said  to  have  been 
fully  avenged. 

While  this  quarrel  was  going  on, 
Hume  received  his  last  public  ap- 
pointment as  Under-Secretary  of 
State  under  General  Conway,  the 
brother  of  Lord  Hertford.  Once 
more  he  speaks  as  if  he  grudged  a 
little  the  employment  which  kept 
him  from  retiring  to  his  beloved 
leisure.  He  had  plenty  of  money; 
and  with  his  usual  curious  contemp- 
tuous regard  for  himself  "  was  de- 
sirous," he  says,  "  of  trying  what 
superfluity  could  produce,  as  I  had 
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formerly  made  an  experiment  of  a 
competency."  This  experiment, 
however,  was  postponed  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  in  the  mean  time  his 
life  is  thus  described : — 

"  My  way  of  life  here  is  very  uniform, 
and  by  no  means  disagreeable.  I  pass 
all  the  forenoon  in  the  secretary's  house, 
from  ten  till  three,  when  there  arrive, 
from  time  to  time,  messengers  that 
bring  me  all  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom, 
and,  indeed,  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  I  am  seldom  hurried  ; 
but  have  leisure  at  intervals  to  take  up 
a  book,  or  write  a  private  letter,  or  con- 
verse with  any  friend  that  may  call  for 
me  ;  and  from  dinner  to  bedtime  is  all 
my  own.  ...  I  only  shall  not  re- 
gret when  my  duty  is  over  ;  because,  to 
me,  the  situation  can  lead  to  nothing, 
at  least  in  all  probability  ;  and  reading, 
and  sauntering,  and  lounging,  and  dos- 
ing—  which  1  call  thinking  —  is  my 
supreme  happiness, — I  mean  my  full 
contentment." 

Thus  the  man's  identity  and  his 
philosophy  go  together  through 
every  change  in  his  existence.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  feel  any  satis- 
faction in  the  thought  of  doing  his 
duty  by  his  country,  though  no 
doubt  he  did  it  according  to  his 
lights.  The  same  curious  limit 
which  nature  seems  to  have  built 
around  him,  betrays  itself  in  mat- 
ters which  might  have  been  sup- 
posed of  the  strongest  personal 
interest.  Even  in  respect  to  cor- 
recting the  imperfections  of  his 
History,  he  asks,  "  Were  it  not  an 
amusement,  to  what  purpose  would 
it  serve,  since  I  shall  certainly 
never  live  to  see  a  new  edition  ? " 
It  would  appear  that  he  felt  no 
need  even  of  that  terrestrial  immor- 
tality which  tempts  the  most  humble 
of  mortal  creatures.  He  held  office 
not  more  than  three  years,  and  thus 
describes  his  retirement  from  public 
life,  and  entrance  into  the  full  ease 
and  luxury  of  which  he  wanted  to 
make  experiment,  for  the  rest  of 
his  existence : — 

"I  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1769, 
very  opulent  (for  I  possessed  a  revenue 
of  £1000  a-year),  healthy,  and,  though 
somewhat  stricken  in  years,  with  the 


prospect  of  enjoying  long  my  ease,  and 
of  seeing  the  increase  of  my  reputation." 

"  I  had  taken  one  of  Allan  Ram- 
say's houses,"  he  adds, — and  every- 
body who  has  ever  seen  Edinburgh, 
and  remembers  the  glorious  position 
of  Ramsay  Gardens,  on  a  line  with 
the  Castle,  and  commanding  all  the 
country  round ;  the  Forth,  and  dis- 
tant Fife  lying  blue,  with  its  Laws 
and  Lomonds,  on  the  horizon,  will 
approve  of  his  selection ;  but  the 
situation  was  thought  too  cold,  and 
he  retired  eventually  to  his  old 
habitation  in  James's  Court,  which 
commanded  the  same  fine  prospect; 
though,  perhaps,  its  size  and  preten- 
sions, which  had  suited  the  homely 
philosopher  setting  up  an  establish- 
ment on  £80  a-year,  might  scarcely 
answer  all  the  requirements  of  the 
pensioned  diplomatist  and  states- 
man with  £1100  a-year  to  spend. 
"  I  am  glad  to  have  come  within 
sight  of  you,  and  to  have  a  view  of 
Kirkcaldy  from  my  windows,"  he 
writes  to  Adam  Smith,  surely  with 
some  fresh  sense  of  pleasure  in  the 
familiar  landscape  thus  restored  to 
him  after  all  his  wanderings.  "I 
have  been  settled  here  two  months," 
he  writes  a  little  later,  "and  am 
here  body  and  soul,  without  casting 
the  least  thought  of  regret  to  Lon- 
don, or  even  to  Paris.  I  live  still, 
and  must  for  a  twelvemonth,  in  my 
old  house  in  James's  Court,  which 
is  very  cheerful,  and  even  elegant, 
but  too  small  to  display  my  great 
talent  for  cookery,  the  science  to 
which  I  intend  to  addict  the  re- 
maining years  of  my  life.  I  have 
just  now  lying  on  the  table  before 
me  a  receipt  for  making  soupe  ct  la 
reine,  copied  with  my  own  hand  : 
for  beef  and  cabbage — a  charming 
dish — and  old  mutton,  and  cold 
lamb,  nobody  excels  me.  I  make, 
also,  sheep-head  broth  in  a  manner 
that  Mr  Keith  speaks  of  it  for  eight 
days  after,  and  the  Due  de  Nivernois 
would  bind  himself  apprentice  to 
my  lass  to  learn  it."  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  cookery  he  took  to 
building,  and  made  himself  a  house, 
like  so  many  men,  to  die  in.  It  was 
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the  commencement  of  the  street  lead- 
ing southwards  from  St  Andrew's 
Square  to  Princes  Street,  and  cer- 
tainly was  far  from  an  improve- 
ment, in  point  of  position,  upon  the 
mount  of  vision  he  had  left.  Before 
the  new  street  had  received  any 
name,  "  a  witty  young  lady  chalked 
on  the  wall  the  words  St  David 
Street."  Hume's  lass,  judging  that 
it  was  not  meant  in  honour  or  rev- 
erence, ran  into  the  house  much 
excited  to  tell  her  master  how  he 
was  made  game  of, — "  Never  mind, 
lassie,"  he  said,  "many  a  better  man 
has  been  made  a  saint  of  before." 
Perhaps  there  are  few  people,  even 
among  those  who  traverse  the  local- 
ity daily,  who  are  aware  that 
St  David  Street,  still  existing  in 
Edinburgh,  thus  commemorates,  not 
Bruce's  royal  successor,  but  the  un- 
saintly  David,  the  gros  drole,  who 
won  fame  without  caring  for  it,  and 
desired  no  grace  of  remembrance 
even  among  his  townsmen.  The 
many-trodden  stony  street,  careless 
as  his  own  soul  of  the  thousand  in- 
terests, sorrows,  and  loves  that  move 
about  it,isthe  sceptic's  fitting  shrine. 
And  yet  one  cannot  look  at  the 
calm  of  his  declining  years  without 
a  certain  sympathy.  He  is  so  cheer- 
ful, so  easy,  so  contented  with  him- 
self and  everything  about  him  ;  so 
ready  to  interest  himself  in  other 
people ;  to  advise,  and  applaud,  and 
good-humouredly  criticise — so  far 
from  all  personal  anxiety  about 
his  own  health  or  future  prospects. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  will 
think  that  these  last  were  more  ter- 
rible than  consolatory.  But  we 
have  succeeded  very  poorly  in 
placing  Hume  before  them  if  they 
do  not  perceive  that  such  was  his 
nature,  and  that  solicitude  about 
the  future  existence  was  a  matter 
entirely  impossible  to  him.  He 
had  enjoyed  almost  everything  that 
life  could  give  to  such  a  man.  He 
had  never  in  his  life  loved  enough 
or  sorrowed  enough  to  feel  any  want 
of  that  compensating  hereafter  to 
which  the  most  of  us  poor  mortals 
turn  longing  eyes.  His  nature  was 


complete  without  that  postscript  in 
which  we  put  so  pathetic  a  trust. 
He  had  nobody  whom  his  heart 
refused  to  part  with  either  waiting 
for  him  on  the  other  side  or  retain- 
ing him  on  this.  There  would  seem 
to  be,  let  us  say  it  with  reverence, 
no  sufficient  reason  why  such  a  soul 
should  not  be  gently  extinguished 
on  its  exit  from  a  world  in  which 
it  had  found  all  it  desired — not 
puffed  out  like  a  half-burned  candle, 
leaving  chill  suggestions  of  a  might- 
have-been,  but  allowed  to  die  down 
in  its  socket,  and  consume  itself 
away  and  be  no  longer.  Such  an 
end  would  have  had  no  terrors 
for  Hume — would,  indeed,  have 
been  a  characteristic  conclusion. 
All  along  it  had  been  in  his  nature. 
It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  intel- 
lect, which  insists  upon  living,  and 
it  was  intellect  which  was  Hume's 
chief  possession.  So  far  as  the 
other  part  of  him  went,  the  body, 
which  had  attained  such  unwieldy 
proportions,  he  had  made  that  very 
comfortable  in  his  day.  He  had 
given  it  all  it  desired — food,  and 
wine,  and  employment,  and  exer- 
cise, and  rest — and  his  accounts 
were  very  well  balanced  so  far  as 
that  went.  And  as  for  his  mind, 
it  surveyed  all  things,  and  measured 
the  pain  and  pleasure,  the  good  and 
evil  chances,  the  long  succession  of 
mortal  existence,  in  which  it  found 
so  little  spontaneous  impulse,  so 
much  monotonous  pendulum  work 
of  necessity,  one  race  following  an- 
other through  the  world;  and, 
doubtless,  having  thus  fathomed 
the  secrets  of  existence,  felt  no 
need  of  further  experience,  or  of  a 
new  sphere  to  enter  upon.  The 
ordinary  observer  looks  on  with 
amaze  at  a  spectacle  which  con- 
tradicts so  many  theories.  The 
quiet  death-bed,  the  cheerful  spirit, 
the  courageous  steadfast  compos- 
ure with  which  the  sceptic  went 
through  those  last  lingering  days, 
are  a  mystery  to  us.  But  such  pro- 
blems, like  most  other  mysteries  in 
heaven  and  earth,  must  find  solu- 
tion elsewhere  than  here. 
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There  are  one  or  two  points, 
however,  which  we  may  pause  to 
note,  in  which  the  Sceptic's  nature 
and  philosophy  baffle,  as  we  have 
already  said,  even  the  keenness  of 
his  intellect,  and  deprive  him  of 
the  power  of  perception  which  men, 
probably  less  gifted  than  himself, 
possess  by  intuition.  Such  an  ex- 
ample shows  us  how  genius  itself 
may  strike  against  the  limits  of  na- 
ture, and  be  stopped  short  by  them. 
For  instance,  in  all  his  much  inter- 
course with  France,  and  the  love  he 
had  for  it,  it  never  seems  to  have 
been  apparent  to  Hume,  as  it  was  to 
Chesterfield,  a  much  inferior  think- 
er,1 that  everything  around  was 
darkening  towards  some  great  ca- 
tastrophe. Neither,  though  he 
lived  in  his  youth  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  country,  and  must  have  seen 
many  such  scenes  of  peasant  op- 
pression and  distress  as  those  which 
took  the  very  power  of  speech  from 
Berkeley,  does  he  ever  seem  to  have 
been  impressed  by,  or  even  to  have 
noticed  them ;  which  is  a  curious 
evidence  of  that  supreme  want  of 
sympathy  with  his  race  which  dis- 
tinguished his  mind,  though  in  ex- 
ternal particulars  it  was  constantly 
concealed  by  a  certain  natural  ami- 
ability and  inclination  to  be  friendly 
and  helpful.  This  deficiency  neu- 
tralised at  once  his  sagacious  mind, 
his  political  knowledge,  and  his 
genius.  He  knew  human  nature 
so  little,  even  while  knowing  it 
so  much,  that  the  signs  of  the 
times  were  a  sealed  book  to  him. 
There  is  another  very  notable 
instance  in  which  the  same  want 
of  sympathy  leads  him  to  ad- 
vise a  transgression  of  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  honour,  an  accu- 
sation which  no  doubt  would  have 
much  surprised  him.  A  young 
clergyman,  whose  mind  seems  to 
have  been  unsettled  by  Hume's 
works,  applied  to  him,  through  his 
friend  Colonel  Edmonstone,  for  ad- 
vice as  to  what  he  should  do  ; 
that  is,  whether  or  not  he  should 
remain  in  the  Church.  The  phi- 
losopher answers,  without  appa- 


rently a  moment's  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion. "  It  is  putting  too  great  a  re- 
spect on  the  vulgar,"  he  says,  "  and 
on  their  superstitions,  to  pique  one's 
self  on  sincerity  with  regard  to 
them.  Did  ever  one  make  it  a 
point  to  speak  truth  to  children  or 
madmen  ?  If  the  thing  was  worthy 
of  being  treated  gravely,  I  should 
tell  him  that  the  Pythian  oracle, 
with  the  approbation  of  Xenophon, 
advised  every  one  to  worship  the 
gods,  vop.o)  TToAewy.  I  wish  it  were 
still  in  my  power  to  be  a  hypocrite 
in  this  particular.  The  common 
duties  of  society  usually  require  it, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  profession 
only  adds  a  little  more  to  an  inno- 
cent dissimulation,  or  rather  simula- 
tion,5without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  through  the  world."  Thus 
his  incapacity  to  understand  the 
heights  and  depths  of  the  soul,  his 
indifference  to  his  race,  and  the 
contempt  for  it  which  is  involved 
in  all  his  philosophy,  leads  a  man, 
otherwise  honest  and  straightfor- 
ward, to  a  sophistry  worse  than 
anything  fabled  of  a  Jesuit,  and 
to  direct  encouragement  of  the 
worst  and  most  debasing  of  all 
falsehoods. 

But  when  we  return  to  the  old 
man  dying  placidly  in  his  new 
Edinburgh  house,  we  forget  how 
superficial  are  his  affections,  and 
how  mortal  his  soul.  Here  is  one 
of  the  last  letters  he  ever  wrote, 
than  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  produce  anything  more  quietly 
dignified  or  affecting.  There  is  a 
certain  Socratic  calm  of  anticipa- 
tion in  it  which  moves  the  specta- 
tor to  uncover  and  stand  aside  as 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  being, 
be  its  nature  what  it  may  : — 

"  DEAR  BROTHER,— Dr  Black  tells 
me  plainly,  like  a  man  of  sense,  that  I 
shall  die  soon,  which  was  no  disagree- 
able news  to  me.  He  says  I  shall  die 
of  weakness  and  inanition,  and  perhaps 

f've  little  or  no  warning.     But  though 
be  growing  sensibly  weaker  every 
day,  this  period  seems  not  to  he  ap- 
proaching;   and    I    shall   have     time 
enough  to  improve  you  and  to  desire 
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your  company,  which  will  be  very 
agreeable  to  me.  But  at  this  time  your 
presence  is  necessary  at  Ninewells  to 
settle  Josey  and  comfort  his  mother. 
Davie  will  be  also  very  useful  to  you. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  his  tenderness 
and  friendship.  I  beg  therefore  that 
neither  he  nor  you  may  set  out,  and  as 
the  communication  between  us  is  open 
and  frequent,  I  promise  to  give  you 
timely  information." 

Never  Christian  fronted  death 
more  bravely,  nor  with  a  more 
peaceful  calm. 

He  died  on  the  25th  August  1776, 
a  fortnight  after  writing  the  above 
letter,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  leav- 
ing behind  him  the  highest  philo- 
sophical reputation,  a  host  of  kind 
and  friendly  recollections,  and 
abundance  of  vulgar  condemnation. 
Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  this  age  that  it  is  unable  to  con- 
demn with  the  frank  and  hearty 
vigour  of  its  forefathers.  We  can- 


not blame  Hume  for  his  utter  in- 
difference to  the  spiritual  consola- 
tions, hopes,  and  blessings  of  which 
his  limited  spiritual  nature  could 
form  little  conception,  and  felt  no 
need.  Nor  can  we  even  feel  that 
imperfection  in  his  existence  which 
strikes  us  so  forcibly  in  almost  all 
the  lives  which  have  been  brought 
prominently  before  the  world. 
There  seems  nothing  left  to  be 
made  up  to  him,  no  injustice  to  set 
right,  no  disappointment  to  soothe, 
no  lost  to  restore.  He  had  his  im- 
mortality, Ms  consolations,  his  hap- 
piness, such  as  it  was,  within  the 
limits  of  this  world.  The  imagina- 
tion declines  to  follow  him  into 
any  other.  Such  a  man  with  such 
a  life  may  be  permitted — so  far  as 
our  judgment  of  him  is  concerned 
— in  a  certain  solemn  heathen  calm 
and  still  atmosphere,  hushed  but 
not  discouraged  by  the  thought,  to 
end  and  die. 
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CHAPTER   VII. — ENEMIES. 


ALL  that  day  the  cousins  spent 
together ;  but  nothing,  not  even  the 
persuasions  of  Rose,  could  induce 
Arthur  to  remain  at  Grayport  over 
the  next.  He  had  got  hold  of  a  good 
grievance,  and  was  determined  to 
play  out  his  rdle  of  persecuted  ge- 
nius to  the  full.  Besides,  he  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  having  to  meet 
Brandon  in  the  friendly  manner 
which  he  must  have  assumed  in  his 
uncle's  presence.  He  would,  at  least, 
have  been  expected  to  express  gra- 
titude for  the  letter  of  introduc- 
tion ;  and  so,  to  preserve  his  dignity, 
he  ran  away  the  very  next  morning, 
and  was  in  London  by  the  time  that 
Brandon  was  well  engaged  upon  the 
noix  de  veau. 

Rose  was  more  than  sorry  when 
he  went,  for  the  departure  of  her 
cousin  was  the  departure  of  what- 
ever real  living  interest  belonged 
to  her  life ;  and,  after  seeing  him 
carried  off  by  the  coach  which  made 
daily  journeys  between  Grayport 
and  the  nearest  railway  station,  her 
eyes  were  too  dim  to  watch  his  pro- 
gress very  far  along  the  road ;  and 
her  tears  were  all  the  more  painful 
for  springing  as  much  from  anger 
as  from  sorrow. 

Arthur  was  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  left  behind 
him  so  brave  and  thorough-going  a 
supporter,  supposing  that  any  fur- 
ther danger  was  to  be  apprehended. 
Not  once  did  it  enter  into  the  mind 
of  Rose  that  after  all  it  was  nearly, 
if  not  quite  impossible  that  any 
man,  no  matter  how  jealous,  treach- 
erous, and  energetic  he  might  be, 
should  go  to  work  in  such  an  absurd 
manner  in  order  to  get  a  supposed 
and  possible  rival  out  of  the  way. 
But  then  she  looked  upon  life 
through  glasses  of  her  own.  Firstly, 
and  not  unnaturally,  she  believed 
implicitly  in  her  cousin's  over- 
whelming genius,  even  more  than 


he  himself  believed  in  it,  if  that 
were  possible.  To  say  that  she 
classed  him  with  the  greatest  in 
the  history  of  art  would  be  to 
speak  but  feebly ;  he  was  art  and 
intellect  to  her,  and  art  and  intel- 
lect were  to  her  only  other  names 
for  Arthur.  Again,  she  had  learn- 
ed from  him  to  believe  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  of 
rivals  who  had  sworn  to  keep  him 
down.  No  one  who  knows  any- 
thing of  unsuccessful  or  impatient 
artists  of  any  kind  is  unaware  of 
this  strange  but  common  delusion, 
which,  in  some  cases,  attains  almost 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  monomania. 
Of  all  classes  of  artists,  actors  are 
perhaps  the  most  prone  to  it,  but 
painters  and  poets  do  not  come  very 
far  behind ;  and  Arthur  Corbet  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  complaining 
of  the  imaginary  persecutions  that 
he  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  an 
equally  imaginary  clique  of  jealous 
rivals.  Apart  from  his  really  be- 
lieving it,  it  was  only  too  useful  a 
fiction  to  keep  up  at  Grayport  in 
order  to  account  for  frequent  fail- 
ures, the  result  of  his  own  want 
either  of  talent  or  industry ;  and  if 
his  uncle  was  not  altogether  taken 
in  by  it,  Rose,  at  all  events,  fully 
accepted  the  theory,  and  treated  her 
cousin  as  he  wished  to  be  treated  to 
his  heart's  content.  Lastly,  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  besides  art 
and  intellect,  he  represented  to  her 
knowledge  of  the  world — a  world 
in  which  she  thought,  like  most  of 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  ways, 
that  active  malice,  conscious  unscru- 
pulousness,  premeditated  treachery, 
and  energetic  jealousy  are  far  more 
common  than  they  really  are. 

In  spite,  however,  of  her  intense 
feeling  of  dislike  for  Brandon,  or 
more  probably  in  consequence  of  it, 
she  could  not  avoid  a  very  decided 
feeling  of  nervousness  when  she 
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donned  her  armour  for  what  she 
intended  should  be  the  first  passage 
of  arms  between  the  heroine  and 
the  villain  of  her  new  romance. 
For  she  was  by  no  means  a  passive 
ally.  When  her  feelings  were  once 
aroused  in  a  person's  favour  or  dis- 
favour, it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
there  was  anything  but  fighting  to 
be  done.  She  therefore  put  on  her 
company  clothes — she  was  given  to 
affect  the  romantically  simple  style 
of  white  dresses  and  single  flowers 
in  her  hair — and,  what  did  not  be- 
come her  so  well,  her  company 
manners  also,  which  were  as  yet 
rather  shy  and  constrained.  While 
engaged  in  putting  the  last  of  an 
infinite  number  of  finishing  touches 
to  her  panoply,  she  heard  a  ring  at 
the  door,  and  the  rather  deep  voice 
of  a  stranger.  Rightly  thinking 
that  this  was  Mr  Brandon  himself, 
instead  of  hurrying  down  to  receive 
her  uncle's  guest,  she  seated  herself 
resolutely  on  the  sofa,  and,  taking 
up  a  book,  was  soon  immersed  in 
pages  turned  the  wrong  end  up- 
wards. 

After  no  long  interval,  however, 
she  heard  the  impatient  voice  of 
Paul  Corbet  calling  her  name ;  and 
as  her  present  feelings  of  hostility 
towards  the  world  in  general  did 
not  extend  to  a  desire  that  her  uncle 
should  have  to  wait  for  his  dinner, 
she  just  gave  herself  a  very  last 
touch,  and  slowly  and  gravely  went 
down-stairs. 

Her  uncle  and  his  guest  were 
already  in  the  parlour,  where  dinner 
was  just  served;  so  that  Rose  was 
saved  from  any  appearance  of  hav- 
ing hurried  to  welcome  Brandon, 
without,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
rendered  herself  liable  to  be  scolded 
for  being  late.  The  success  of  this 
little  manoeuvre,  utterly  thrown 
away  as  it  was  upon  every  one  but 
herself,  gave  her,  nevertheless,  no 
little  satisfaction ;  though,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  this  satis- 
faction, in  her  heart  of  hearts,  arose 
in  a  very  great  degree  from  her 
having  thus  escaped  the  terrible 
ten  minutes  before  dinner,  when 
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the  brilliant  are  stupid  and  the  shy 
are  on  thorns — for,  if  there  was  one 
thing  for  which  Rose  almost  hated 
herself,  it  was  the  horrible  fit  of 
shyness  that  would  come  over  her 
whenever  she  most  wished  to  be 
self-possessed.  But  her  satisfaction 
was  short-lived.  She  had  only  postr 
poned  the  evil  moment;  and  when 
she  entered  the  room  she  knew  too 
well  that  she  was  blushing  all  over. 
But  she  did  not  know  that  that  shy 
blush  fully  atoned  by  its  beauty  for 
the  misery  that  it  occasioned  her. 

Brandon,  who  had  already  been 
placed  at  the  table,  rose.  One  may 
be  sure  that  that  careful  toilette, 
that  studied  entry,  that  conscious 
blush,  were  not  thrown  away  upon 
his  practised  eye,  even  though  he 
very  naturally  misinterpreted  them 
altogether. 

"  Mr  Brandon,  this  is  my  niece, 
Rose — Arthur's  cousin.  And  now 
let  us  begin  ;  for  we  have  lost  at 
least  half  a  minute,  and  the  soup 
has  been  on  the  table  for  more." 

And  so  the  captive  princess  and 
the  false  knight  met  face  to  face. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  con- 
sidering that  the  party  consisted  of 
one  of  the  most  garrulous  of  old 
gentlemen, — of  a  man  who,  having 
known  most  kinds  of  society,  had 
learned — for  he  was  not  a  talker  by 
nature — that  to  talk  as  well  and  as 
pleasantly  as  one  can  is  a  social 
duty  only  second  to  that  of  listen- 
ing well/ — and  of  a  naturally  ami- 
able girl  pretty  enough  to  make 
silence  on  her  own  part  permis- 
sible, the  •  conversation  was  not 
lively.  For,  garrulous  as  was  old 
Corbet,  he  was  too  true  a  gourmet 
to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  effect 
of  a  single  mouthful  by  speaking 
himself,  and  his  absorption  in  the 
great  business  of  the  day  was  far 
too  deep  to  encourage  his  guest  to 
speak.  The  latter  soon  saw  that 
in  the  house  of  his  host  true  polite- 
ness lay  in  eating  and  letting  eat. 
He  therefore  set  himself  to  obey  that 
golden  rule  of  table-talk  which  has 
never  been  sufficiently  developed, 
but  of  which,  in  practice,  the  ob- 
3  A 
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servanoe  and  non-observance  have 
respectively  made  and  marred  more 
conversational  successes  than  any 
other  cause — to  resolutely  refrain 
from  saying  more  than  one  is  abso- 
lutely compelled  until  one  cannot 
help  talking,  whether  one  will  or 
no.  If  that  period  fails  to  come, 
the  dinner  is  bad,  and  does  not  de- 
serve the  compliment  of  conversa- 
tion at  all. 

At  last  Corbet  spoke  a  whole  sen- 
tence. "  I  forgot  to  thank  you  for 
the  introduction  to  your  friend  at 
Frankfort." 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  give  it,"  said 
Brandon,  "  and  hope  it  will  prove 
useful.  Pleasant  I  am  sure  it  will 
prove  —  I  can  answer  for  Werner 
to  that  extent.  When  does  your 
nephew  think  of  leaving  1 " 

Rose  was  looking  at  her  plate  con- 
sciously and  uncomfortably  when 
the  letter  of  introduction  was  men- 
tioned. Her  uncle  answered, — 

"  He  is  gone  ;  at  least  he  left 
for  London  this  morning.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  noix  de  veau? 
But  don't  answer  now — take  your 
time.  I'd  rather  you'd  tell  me  to- 
morrow, when  you've  slept  on  it. 
And  your  candid  opinion,  mind  ; 
for  I'm  not  sure  but  that  the  dish 
is  a  little  behind  the  age — that  it 
would  not  be  better  for  just  a  touch 
more  sharpness  in  the  first  flavour. 
It  would  give  a  finer  contrast  to  the 
softness  of  the  general  effect.  But 
I  don't  know ;  the  combination 
would  be  new  and  striking,  but 
there  might  be  loss  of  delicacy. 
What  do  you  think  1 " 

"  Really  it  seemed  to  me  unim- 
provable. I  must  congratulate  you 
on  being  the  inventor  of  a  master- 
piece." 

"  I  thought  you  would.  But  don't 
praise  in  a  hurry.  Blame  can  never 
come  too  soon,  but  any  time  does 
for  praise.  What  is  this  friend  of 
yours  at  Frankfort?  Not  an  artist, 
I  hope." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  1  No,  he  is 
not  an  artist — except  that,  like  a 
sculptor,  he  carves  limbs." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  —  a  surgeon. 


Why,  Rose,  we  shall  have  Arthur 
taking  to  medicine  next — by  the 
Lord,  the  only  thing  except  common- 
sense  that  he  has  never  yet  gone  in 
for.  But  no,  he  won't.  Medicine 
is  just  the  only  thing  that  he  can 
never  possibly  take  up.  Do  you 
know  why?" 

"Why?"  asked  Brandon. 

"  Because  he  will  never  be  a  phy- 
sician at  forty  —  eh,  Rose1?"  an- 
swered Corbet,  laughing  at  his  own 
joke. 

Brandon  saw  that  this  talk  about 
her  cousin  annoyed  Miss  Arnold ; 
so,  in  order  to  turn  the  conversation, 
he  began  to  speak  about  Grayport. 
But  this  was  not  a  fertile  subject — 
at  least  the  young  lady  did  not  seem 
to  find  it  so ;  for  she  did  no  more 
than  just  answer  his  questions  in  as 
few  words  as  she  possibly  could,  and 
made  no  remarks  of  her  own  what- 
ever. She  certainly  seemed  either  re- 
markably dull  or  remarkably  out  of 
spirits.  Charitably  taking  the  latter 
view,  for  which  he  fancied  he  could 
find  a  cause  in  the  sudden  departure 
of  her  cousin,  he  thought  it  best,  as 
she  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  mood 
for  talk,  to  leave  her  to  her  own 
thoughts.  That  she  was  incapable 
of  talking  if  she  pleased,  Brandon 
did  not  suppose  for  an  instant ;  he 
held  that  every  woman  who  is  both 
young  and  pretty  can  talk  quite  well 
enough,  jure  divino. 

In  fact  the  evening  turned  out 
dull  enough  for  all  but  the  host, 
who  was  never  out  of  humour  after 
dining  well.  He  lectured  much 
upon  gastronomy,  considered  both  as 
an  art  and  as  a  science  :  much  about 
Paul  Corbet  as  its  exponent :  a  little 
about  politics,  but  local  rather  than 
national,  and  connected  much  with 
Farleigh  Castle :  and  the  whole 
was  mixed  up  with  continual  digs 
at  the  absent  Arthur,  which  Rose 
had  to  bear  as  his  substitute.  To 
her,  the  evening  was  not  only  dull, 
but  an  utter  failure.  Whatever 
vague  ideas  she  may  have  enter- 
tained as  to  what  she  was  going  to 
do  when  arming  herself  cap-a-pie 
as  for  a  combat,  had  all  been  scat- 
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tered  to  the  winds,  or  rather  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  fog,  long  before  she 
laid  aside  her  armour  for  the  night ; 
and  when  she  lay  down  to  sleep, 
it  was  with  the  not  unreasonable 
feeling  that  she  had  somehow  been 
behaving  more  like  a  goose  than  a 
swan.  It  was  altogether  very  dis- 
appointing, and  none  the  less  that 
she  had  not  expected  anything 
definite,  after  all. 

Brandon  had  been  simply  bored. 
That  he  had  not  been  attracted  by 
the  good  looks  and  the  clear  soft 
voice  of  his  young  hostess  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  case  ;  but  he  had  his 
full  share  of  at  least  all  ordinary 
kinds  of  vanity,  and  no  man, 
whether  vain  or  not,  can  well  feel 
any  very  great  admiration  for  a 
woman  when  he  has  just  con- 
spicuously failed  in  rendering  him- 
self agreeable  to  her.  There  may 
be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but,  at 
all  events,  Brandon  was  not  one 
of  the  exceptions.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  luxurious  relief  that,  on 
regaining  the  Dolphin,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  uncomfortable  sofa, 
pulled  off  his  boots  and  his  coat, 
and  filled  the  bowl  of  his  largest 
pipe.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  this 
process  that  it  was  a  minute  or  two 
before  he  saw  a  letter  upon  the 
table  addressed  to  him,  and  two  or 
three  minutes  more  before  he  could 
exert  himself  sufficiently  to  get  up 
and  see  what  it  was.  It  proved 
to  be  an  answer  to  the  long  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  Werner, 
and  was  as  follows  : — 

"  FRANKFORT — A. — M. 
"  DEAR  MAURICE, — I  lose  no  time 
in  answering  your  letter.  It  was 
indeed  bad  news  for  me  to  find 
awaiting  me  on  my  return  here 
from  Tannenheim,  your  account  of 
your  sudden  change  of  circum- 
stances. I  know  that  you  too  well 
understand  how  much  I  feel  with 
you  in  your  good  and  ill  fortune 
alike  to  expect  me  to  say  how  much 
any  blow  to  your  prospects  is  felt 
by  me  also — that  I  have  always 
taken,  and  shall  always  take,  the 


same  interest  in  what  must  still, 
and  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  be 
your  great  career  as  in  my  own 
small  one.  You  are  at  present  ill, 
you  say  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  be  guilty  of  intellectual 
cowardice.  It  is  to  say  this  that 
I  write  far  more  than  to  express 
barren  sympathy.  Why  should  you 
of  all  men  be  afraid  for  your  future, 
and  even  of  losing  the  power  of 
living  out  the  higher  part  of  your 
life  in  the  way  that  you  have  always 
intended  1  That  you  may  now  find 
this  rather  more  difficult,  of  course 
no  one  who  knows  the  difference 
between  competence  and  want  of 
means  can  deny;  but  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  so  great  as  you  seem  now 
to  imagine  it,  I,  at  the  risk  of  your 
considering  me  unsympathising, 
deny,  toto  ccelo.  Unless  you  are 
very  much  changed  from  what  you 
used  to  be,  you  will  do  better,  ay, 
and  more  successful  work,  even  in 
the  most  worldly  of  senses,  as  a 
poor  than  as  a  rich  man.  I  believe 
in  my  heart  that,  though  it  is  better 
to  be  rich  than  to  be  poor,  even  as, 
with  all  deference  to  your  views  of 
marriage,  it  is  better  to  be  married 
than  single,  riches  are  a  clog  upon 
the  life  that  you  have  always 
hitherto  proposed  to  lead,  and  upon 
the  work  in  the  world  that  you 
have  always  proposed  to  do,  even 
as  you  speak  of  marriage  as  being 
a  clog  upon  them.  You  are  the 
man  of  all  men  for  whose  misfor- 
tunes I  should  always  be  most 
grieved  ;  but  you  are  the  last  man 
who  ought  to  be  pitied.  As  I  know 
you  will  understand  what  I  mean, 
I  will  say  no  more  of  this. 

"And  now  to  be  practical,  as 
people  call  it.  Can  I  help  you  at 
all  1  You  know  my  means  ;  and  I 
can  easily  give  you  the  use  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds,  if  you 
want  any  money  immediately.  Pray 
let  me  know.  That  you  may  not 
think  I  cannot  spare  so  much,  or 
even  more,  if  necessary,  with  ease, 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  getting 
quite  prosperous — at  least  what  I 
call  prosperous.  Everything  seems 
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to  have  gone  well  with  me  since 
my  engagement  to  Fraulein  Rein- 
hold,  and  I  am  continually  meeting 
with  little  bits  of  good  luck — so 
much  so,  that  I  almost  begin  to  think 
there  must  be  something  in  me. 
At  all  events  the  sun  shines  at  pre- 
sent so  brightly  that  I  live  in  con- 
tinual expectation  of  being  found 
out  for  an  impostor — for,  when  I 
look  at  so  many  better  and  older 
men  than  myself  utterly  neglected, 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  my  success 
is  premature.  But  the  sun  does 
shine,  and  so  let  us  make  all  the 
hay  we  can — I  say  *  us ;  and  *  we/ 
for  you  have  helped  me  so  often 
that  not  only  friendship  but  com- 
mon gratitude  also  makes  you  in- 
terested in  the  harvest,  and  I  shall 
really  be  sorry  if  you  take  any  other 
view.  I'm  sure  I  always  used  to 
borrow  of  you  without  the  shadow 
of  a  scruple,  thereby  doing  unto 
you  as  I  would  have  you  do  to 
me  in  the  most  literal  manner 
possible. 

"  When  you  write  next  I  suppose 
you  will  have  formed  some  plan  or 
other.  Let  me  know  what  it  is. 
Of  myself,  I  have  but  very  little 
to  say  but  what  I  have  said  already. 
Things  are  monotonous,  but  pleas- 
ant. I  am  not  a  man  to  have  adven- 
tures, as  you  know  ;  but  I  have  one 
thing  to  tell  you  that  may  interest 
you.  I  have  come  across  a  friend 
of  yours — a  woman,  and  a  beautiful 
woman  too.  I  happened  to  be  at 
Tannenheim  lately  for  a  few  days, 
when  I  received  a  message  from 
one  of  the  chief  surgeons  of  this 
place  to  return  at  once  and  see  for 
him  a  patient  of  his,  the  Countess 
de  Marsay  by  name — do  you  re- 
member her1?  So  I  came  back  at 
once,  and  made  my  visit  the  next 
day.  She  was  staying  at  an  hotel 
and  travelling  by  herself  towards 
Paris ;  and,  being  a  fine  lady  and 
rather  knocked  up  by  a  long  jour- 
ney, had  taken  it  into  her  head 
that  she  was  going  to  be  ill,  though 
there  was  about  as  little  really  the 
matter  with  her  as  with  any  one  I 
ever  saw.  I  even  came  to  suspect 


that  she  wanted  an  excuse  either 
to  herself  or  somebody  else  for 
staying  on  at  Frankfort,  and  she 
insisted  on  my  coming  to  see  her 
daily.  Not  having  as  yet  got  rid 
of  the  dregs  of  what  you  would  call 
my  unprofessional  conscience,  I 
assured  her  it  was  unnecessary ; 
but  when  she  only  answered,  '  I 
choose  to  see  a  doctor  daily  for  the 
present,  and  you  will  suit  me — if 
you  cannot  come  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  go  to  one  who  will  suit  me  less/ 
what  in  the  world  could  I  say  or 
do  ?  Altogether  I  cannot  quite  make 
her  out — can  you  1  Is  she  a  real 
countess  or  not?  At  all  events 
she  told  me  one  very  evident  false- 
hood about  herself— that  she  is 
French  by  birth  and  education.  A 
very  little  experience  of  national 
characteristics,  and  a  very  little 
skill  in  pumping,  were  enough  to 
lead  me  not  only  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  not  French,  but  that 
she  is  either  a  Pole  or  a  Russian — 
I  imagine  the  latter.  I  have  seen 
her  in  a  temper,  and  saw  the  Tartar 
underneath  the  French  polish.  Be- 
sides, she  seems  to  have  the  true 
Russian  mania  for  travelling — 
there  seems  no  place  in  Europe 
unknown  to  her,  especially  in  Ger- 
many. (Yon,  it  seems,  she  met  in 
London.)  But,  nationality  apart, 
she  puzzled  me  considerably,  for  I 
suspect  she  belongs  to  a  class  of 
which  I  have  read  much  but  seen 
little  in  the  course  of  my  quiet  life 
— to  the  aristocracy  of  the  Quartier 
Bre*da  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
Faubourg  St  Germain.  Please  en- 
lighten me.  How  it  was  that  your 
name  came  up  I  cannot  exactly  call 
to  mind  ;  but  I  fancy  it  was  from 
my  mentioning  that  I  had  been  at 
Jena,  and  from  her  then  asking  if 
I  had  known  a  Herr  Brandon  there. 
You  ought  to  feel  flattered  at 
having  lived  so  long  in  the  memory 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  who,  if  I 
mistake  not  the  signs  of  her  char- 
acter, has  not  the  best  of  memories, 
while  she  has  a  very  wide  circle  of 
he  -  acquaintance.  But  do  not  be 
alarmed — I  was  very  silent  about 
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yon,  and  very  discreet.  Let  me 
know  how  I  am  to  act  if  your 
name  crops  up  again,  for  I  can 
see  she  is  interested  in  you,  and 
you  may,  or  may  not,  be  interested 
in  her. 

"  But  the  oddest  thing  about  her 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  It  is 
very  odd,  and  not  at  all  pleasant. 
When  the  Countess  came  into  the 
room  where  I  was  waiting  for  her 
I  thought  I  must  be  dreaming.  I 
have  often  seen  strong  and  strange 
likenesses  between  strangers  ;  but 
had  I  not  known  that  Bertha  Kein- 
hold  was  many  miles  away,  I,  who 
am  almost  her  husband,  should 
have  thought  I  saw  her  now.  There 
was  the  very  same  figure,  the  same 
in  height  and  shape  and  size — the 
same  contour  of  face  and  feature, 
the  same  colour  of  the  hair,  the  same 
black  eyes,  the  same  curve  of  the  lips 
— nay,  even  the  same  expression.  It 
was  not  till  she  spoke  that  I  woke 
up  again,  and  even  then  the  voice 
was  not  unlike,  though  the  tones 
were  sharper  and  more  artificial. 
Such  as  the  difference  was,  how- 
ever, it  was  enough  to  show  me 
other  differences  that  were  invisi- 
ble at  first  sight.  Thus  I  could  see 
that  the  Countess  was  at  least  three 
or  four  years  the  elder,  and  very 
likely  more,  as  she  evidently  owed 
something  of  her  complexion,  at 
least,  to  art  ;  and  that  she  had  a 
much  more  decided  manner.  The 
first  impression,  in  fact,  soon  passed 
away  altogether ;  and  I  doubt  if 
the  two  could  really  be  mistaken 
for  one  another  for  more  than  a 
minute  or  two  by  any  one — at  least 
I  hope  not,  for  I  cannot  say  that, 
on  the  whole,  I  admire  your  friend. 
Still,  she  is  just  the  style  of  woman 
you  would  have  gone  in  for  study- 
ing ;  and  I  should  be  glad  of  the 
result  of  your  study.  How  she 
does  talk,  by  the  way — and  not  al- 
ways the  greatest  sense,  it  appears 
to  my  slow  brains,  though  she  evi- 
dently means  it  for  such.  She 
positively  bristles  with  paradoxes, 
and  they  are  generally  inconsistent 
with  each  other. 


"  And  now,  my  dear  fellow, 
good-bye.  I  wish  that  instead  of 
writing  we  could  have  talked  over 
your  position  and  difficulties.  We 
are  now  not  only  friends,  but  fel- 
low-adventurers in  the  search  for  El 
Dorado,  and  for  something  better, 
too,  I  hope.  If  I  have  been  able 
to  pick  up  a  few  stray  pieces  of 
ore,  what  will  you  not  be  able  to 
achieve1?  For  the  present,  all  I 
want  is,  that  you  will  let  me  help 
you  to  weigh  anchor ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  see  that  I  offer  my  little 
help  as  much  for  my  own  sake  as 
for  yours,  that  I  may  have  a  stake 
in  your  enterprise.  I  know  it  will 
be  fortunate.  Only  leave  port  with 
a  stout  heart,  and  believe  me,  thy 
friend  and  brother, 

"  MAX  WERNER." 

If  the  chance  thoughts  that  pass 
through  the  mind  of  a  weary  man 
over  a  midnight  pipe  could  be 
expressed  in  connected  words, 
those  of  Brandon  would  have  to 
be  set  out  in  something  like  this 
manner  : — 

"  Madame  de  Marsay — that  is 
strange  indeed,  my  hearing  of  her 
again  just  now,  and  from  Max. 
I  don't  wonder  she  puzzled  the 
poor  fellow  :  she  has  puzzled  a 
great  many  people  who  know  her 
far  better.  I  wonder  whether  the 
old  Count  is  still  alive  r\  He  can't 
be,  though — age  and  Ida  together 
would  not  keep  him  going  very 
long.  I  should  rather  like  to  see 
her  again,  though  I  don't  know 
why  I  should.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  physiognomy,  Max  had 
better  take  care  how  he  marries 
a  second  Madame  de  Marsay.  I 
shouldn't  have  thought,  though, 
there  were  two  Idas  in  the  world. 
What  a  good  fellow  he  is !  He 
will  really  be  put  out  when  I  don't 
take  his  money,  though  he  knows 
that  I  know  how  much  he  wants 
every  penny  just  now.  I  wonder 
what  Fraulein  Reinhold  would 
say  to  his  offering  to  his  friend 
what  he  must  have  been  saving  for 
his  wife  1  What  an  old  bore  old 
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Corbet  is.  I  must  take  care  and 
not  let  him  absorb  me,  as  he  seems 
much  inclined  to  do.  But  his 
niece  is  certainly  a  pretty  girl.  Is 
she  stupid,  I  wonder,  or  only  shy  1 
The  latter,  probably.  It  might  not 
be  bad  amusement  at  this  quiet 
place  to  help  her  to  get  rid  of  a 
little  of  her  shyness.  Bah !  That 
isn't  what  I'm  here  for.  Besides, 
I  can  read  her  like  a  book  already. 
A  pretty  country  girl,  with  all  the 
instincts  of  the  coquette  but  none 
of  the  arts  of  one,  save  what 
nature  gives  to  every  woman — so 
afraid  of  any  stranger  who  comes 
straight  from  the  mysteries  of 
London  that  she  dare  not  exercise 
her  natural  weapons  upon  him, 
though  longing  to  do  so  with  all  her 
soul  :  the  type  is  not  uncommon, 
and  has  but  little  variety.  I  won- 
der whether  Max  will  thank  me 
for  sending  the  genius  to  him — 
another  common  type,  I  fancy. 
Well,  I  couldn't  help  being  civil  ; 
and  if  Max  doesn't  like  him— and 
I  expect  he  won't — he  can  cut  him 
or  drop  him,  and  I  can  write  and 
explain.  It  wasn't  a  bad  dinner, 


in  point  of  cookery,  by  any  means. 
I  am  certainly  better,  even  the  few 
days  I  have  been  here.  I  wonder 
how  long  one  could  stay  here  with- 
out being  bored  to  death.  How  I 
wish  one  could  look  into  the  future 
just  a  year  ahead.  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  I  may  not  be,  and  nothing 
that  I  may  not  be  doing.  No — I 
don't  by  any  means  leave  port  with 
a  stout  heart.  I  wish  I  could  get 
up  a  little  more  belief  in  myself — 
that  I  had  a  little  of  the  patient 
enthusiasm  that  would  have  made 
Max  a  great  man  if  he  were  not 
going  to  throw  himself  away,  and 
will  make  him  a  happy  and  suc-^ 
cessful  man  even  as  it  is.  I  shall 
be  able  to  live,  of  course — but  what 
is  life  without  room  to  live  in  ? — 

and  so 

"  But,  as  I  don't  want  to  get  a 
fit  of  blue-devils  if  I  can  avoid  it, 
I  will  go  to  bed  and  dream  of  the 
El  Dorado  to  which  that  of  the 
far  West  was  poor  and  easy  to 
discover — the  El  Dorado  of  dreams 
fulfilled." 


CHAPTER  VIII. — COMPLIMENTS. 


Before  proceeding  farther  it  may 
be  as  well  to  make  a  formal  an- 
nouncement that  it  is  Maurice  Bran- 
don who  is  to  be  considered  the 
hero  of  this  drama :  and  this  an- 
nouncement is  advisable  for  two 
reasons,  one  being  that  he  has  not 
as  yet  said  or  done  anything  in  the 
least  worthy  of  his  prominent  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  other,  that  it  here 
becomes  necessary  for  the  present 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that  per- 
secuted genius,  Arthur  Corbet.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  bank-notes  with 
which  he  was  provided  when  he  set 
out  escaped  from  his  pocket  long 
before  he  entered  the  train  which 
carried  him  from  London  to  Folke- 
stone, and  not  in  payment  of  any 
of  the  debts  of  which  his  uncle 
complained.  It  need  certainly  not 


be  said  that,  clear  of  London,  he 
did  not  exactly  hurry  through  Paris 
— in  fact  he  remained  there  until, 
in  order  to  reach  Frankfort  at  all, 
he  had  to  borrow  the  requisite  sum 
for  his  fare  from  some  acquaintance 
who  was  more  good-natured  than 
prudent.  When  at  length  he  did 
succeed  in  arriving  at  the  city  of 
his  destination,  he  did  not  dare  to 
advertise  his  uncle  of  his  late  arri- 
val; he  thought  it  more  prudent 
not  to  write  at  all,  resolving — if 
such  a  word  as  "resolving"  may  be 
used  under  any  circumstances  in 
connection  with  Arthur  Corbet — to 
say  that  he  had  written  and  posted 
the  letter,  but  that  it  had  miscar- 
ried, in  case  he  should  ever  be  tax- 
ed with  his  neglect. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
he  would  have  let  some  days  elapse 
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before  presenting  himself  at  the 
bureau  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
firm  of  Corbet  &  Freeman;  but, 
being  in  immediate  want  of  cash, 
he  did  so  the  very  day  after  his 
arrival,  and,  with  his  handsome 
face  and  frank  and  easy  manners, 
made  no  bad  impression  in  Herr 
Nordheimer's  rather  dingy  place  of 
business — an  impression  which  was 
shared  to  the  full  by  Madame  Nord- 
heimer  and  the  demoiselles  Louise, 
Flora,  and  Esther  Nordheimer, 
four  ladies  who,  in  common  with 
the  head  of  the  family,  were  evi- 
dently not  very  remotely  connected 
with  that  more  celebrated  than 
pleasant  part  of  the  town  which  is 
known  as  the  Juden-Gasse.  To 
their  fair  society  he  was  introduced 
in  the  evening,  and  entertained  it 
with  talk  of  Paris  and  with  singing 
his  own  songs  to  his  own  accom- 
paniment on  the  guitar  till  he  was 
set  down  as  quite  a  Crichton — so 
different  from  the  Hanses,  and 
Peters,  and  Wolfgangs,  who  were 
to  be  his  fellow-clerks.  Herr  Nord- 
heimer  might  perhaps  shake  his 
head  a  little ;  but  what  is  the  pri- 
vate opinion  of  a  husband  and 
father  against  the  loud  chorus  of 
a  wife  and  three  daughters  1  Be- 
sides, was  not  Arthur  certainly  the 
future  partner  in  a  flourishing  Eng- 
lish firm,  and  probably  the  heir  of 
Paul  Corbet  ? 

"  We  are  going  to  a  ball  on 
Thursday,"  said  Mademoiselle  Flo- 
ra ;  "  would  you  like  to  come  with 
us  ?  " 

"  In  such  company,  to  the  other 
end  of  the  world." 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  quite  charming!" 
said  Mademoiselle  Esther.  "  There 
will  be  all  the  officers,  and  all  the 
prettiest  girls  in  the  place."  Ma- 
demoiselle Esther  was  the  beauty 
of  the  family,  and  so  could  afford  to 
speak  patronisingly  of  other  girls. 

"  I  see  already  that  the  prettiest 
will  be  there,"  answered  Arthur. 

"  Ah  !  if  I  were  a  man  I  should 
so  like  to  be  an  officer — an  Austrian 
officer  !  "  sighed  Mademoiselle  Lou- 
ise. "  They  waltz  so  divinely." 


"  Why  are  you  not  an  officer  ]  " 
asked  Mademoiselle  Flora. 

"  Because  until  to-night  I  have 
never  found  a  service  to  which  I 
could  devote  myself  heart  and 
soul." 

"  Have  you  found  one  at  last, 
then  ]"  asked  Mademoiselle  Esther, 
making  great  play  with  her  long 
heavy  eyes. 

"  Can  one  of  their  majesties  ask 
their  poor  lieutenant  1 " 

And  so  it  was  arranged,  the  new 
Crichton  claiming  the  hand  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Louise,  who  was  the 
eldest,  for  the  first  waltz. 

In  suchlike  interesting  and  sensi- 
ble conversation  the  evening  passed 
rapidly  by,  and  when  Thursday 
came,  Arthur  duly  presented  him- 
self at  the  house  of  Madame  Nord- 
heimer  to  act  as  part  of  the  escort 
of  her  and  her  daughters.  There 
were  three  or  four  other  young  men 
also  in  attendance;  one,  a  rich 
young  merchant,  who  had  lately 
been  betrothed  to  Mademoiselle 
Louise  ;  one  who  seemed  to  pair 
off  with  Mademoiselle  Flora ;  and 
one,  a  fellow-clerk  of  Arthur,  whom 
the  fair — or,  more  accurately,  dark 
— Esther  rendered  madly  jealous  by 
openly  discarding  him  for  the  hand- 
some Englishman.  They  all  set 
out  in  two  carriages,  the  first  con- 
taining Mademoiselle  Louise  and 
Flora  with  their  attendant  cava- 
liers ;  and  the  second,  Madame 
Nordheimer,  Esther,  and  the  rival 
clerks.  They  entered  the  ball- 
room, and  Louise  was  soon  whirl- 
ing round  the  room  in  the  arms  of 
Arthur,  to  whom  she  admitted — to 
the  glory  of  England  be  it  spoken 
— that  he  waltzed  as  divinely  as 
the  best  officer  in  the  service  of  his 
Imperial-Royal  Majesty  himself. 

"  That  is  because  I  have  entered 
the  service  of  an  empress,"  said 
Arthur  ;  and  the  fair  fiancee  blush- 
ed and  smiled. 

In  like  manner  did  the  new  fa- 
vourite dance  with  each  of  the  three 
ladies,  and  rose  in  the  good  graces 
of  each,  more  especially  in  those  of 
Mademoiselle  Esther,  until  his  un- 
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fortunate  fellow-clerk  had  to  leave 
the  ball  from  the  effects  of  the 
champagne,  in  which  he  had  tried, 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  drown  his 
jealousy.  To  Madame  Nordheimer, 
too,  the  successful  rival  thought  it 
good  policy  to  make  himself  ex- 
tremely civil. 

"  You  are  to  be  congratulated," 
he  said,  "  Madame,  on  bringing 
with  you  the  three  queens  of  the 
ball.  You  yourself  must  be  consi- 
dered, therefore,  as  more  than  its 
queen — even  if  there  were  no  other 
reasons." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  learned 
how  to  flatter  while  you  were  in 
Paris.  Do  not  go  and  turn  my  girls' 
heads,"  she  added,  with  a  smile  that 
might  fairly  be  interpreted  as  "Do." 
"But,"  she  continued,  "do  you  not 
admire  that  lady  standing  there  ? " 

Arthur  looked  round  the  room 
deliberately.  "  Where  1 "  he  asked. 

"  There— to  the  left." 

"  She  wears  beautiful  diamonds, 
and  her  get-up  is  worthy  of  all  ad- 
miration." 

"  It  is  very  ill-natured  to  be  sar- 
castic. She  is  very  much  admired." 

"  Do  not  you  and  your  daughters 
go  out  much,  then1?  But  who  is 


"Ah  !  I  thought  you  would  ask. 
She  is  a  French  Countess  passing 
through  Frankfort  —  the  Countess 
de  Marsay." 

Arthur  had,  in  reality,  noticed 
her  long  before,  though  he  had  not 
chosen  to  say  so.  "The  Countess 
de  Marsay  1  Indeed  ? "  he  asked,  as 
though  he  were  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  name,  and  looked  again. 

She  was  certainly  worth  looking 
at,  for  she  was,  without  doubt,  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  a  room 
where  many  were  beautiful.  But 
even  while  he  was  looking  she  rose, 
and  saying  that  she  was  tired  and 
had  a  headache,  left  the  room  upon 
the  arm  of  the  officer  to  whom  she 
was  speaking. 

But,  after  another  dance  had  been 
finished,  he  fancied  he  saw  her  again : 
but  this  time  in  company  with  an 
elderly  lady  and  a  young  man  in 


plain  clothes.  The  fancy,  however, 
was  barely  even  momentary,  for  the 
new-comer  was  so  completely  differ- 
ently dressed,  and  looked  so  cer- 
tainly younger,  that  he  was  surprised 
at  the  mistake  he  had  made.  The 
gentleman  who  accompanied  her 
came  up  to  Madame  Nordheimer 
and  spoke  to  her.  After  a  few 
moments'  conversation, — 

"  Herr  Corbet,"  said  Madame,  "  I 
want  to  introduce  you  to  my  good 
friend  Herr  Doctor  Werner.  This 
gentleman,"  she  added,  turning  to 
the  latter,  "  is  an  Englishman,  and 
this  is  his  first  experience  among  us 
Frankforters." 

The  name  did  not  strike  Arthur 
— in  fact  it  had  quite  dropped  from 
his  memory.  "  I  am  glad  to  make 
your  acquaintance,"  he  said,  "and 
I  can  assure  you  and  Madame  Nord- 
heimer that  my  first  experience  of 
Frankfort  society  is  about  the  plea- 
santest  experience  I  ever  had." 

Doctor  Werner  bowed.  "  Most 
people  find  it  a  pleasant  place,"  he 
answered.  He  was  a  grave-looking 
man,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  and  ap- 
parently not  used  to  compliments. 

"And  who,"  asked  Madame  Nord- 
heimer, "is  that  pretty  girl  you 
came  with  ?  The  other  lady  is  your 
aunt,  Madame  Miiller,  is  she  not  1 " 

"That  is  Madame  Miiller.  She 
goes  out  very  seldom,  as  you  know 
— in  fact  she  is  as  seldom  at  public 
amusements  as  I  am  :  but  she  is 
come  to  act  as  chaperone  to  Frau- 
lein  Reinhold,  who  is  on  a  visit  to 
her." 

"  She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,"  an- 
swered Madame  Nordheimer,  critic- 
ally. "  And  oh,  Herr  Corbet,"  she 
added,  "is  she  not  like  the  Countess 
de  Marsay  ? " 

Arthur  said  he  had  seen  the  like- 
ness also.  Werner  frowned,  and 
said  nothing. 

"Your  aunt  must  come  and  see 
us,"  continued  Madame  Nordheim- 
er, "  and  bring  the  young  lady  with 
her.  Is  she  a  relation  of  yours  1 " 

"  No,"  answered  Werner.  "  But, 
if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  help 
my  aunt  to-night,  I  should  be  most 
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grateful — you  know  Madame  Miiller 
is  out  of  her  element  at  balls,  and  I 
should  like  Fraulein  Reinhold  not 
to  want  for  partners." 

"  I  am  sure  she  will  not,"  replied 
Madame,  "  but  I  will  see  to  that  for 
your  sake,  Herr  Doctor."  She  had 
seen  at  a  glance  how  matters  stood, 
and  that  the  Fraulein  was  not  likely 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  own  girls. 
"  Here  is  a  partner  for  her  at  once," 
she  continued,  turning  to  Arthur, 
"  and  an  excellent  one,  too." 

And  so  very  soon  Arthur  found 
himself  making  the  tour  of  the  room 
with  the  Rose  of  Tannenheim. 

It  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  pleasant  rounds  that  he  had 
made  with  Mademoiselle  Louise  or 
Mademoiselle  Flora  or  Mademoiselle 
Esther.  Absurd  as  it  may  seem  to 
those  of  us  whose  sole  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  words  "  to  dance" 
is  drawn  from  the  solemn  or  listless 
formalities  of  ball-rooms  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  unnatural  and  hideous 
contortions  of  ballet -girls  on  the 
other,  the  Greeks  knew  what  they 
were  about  when  they  placed  the 
patroness  of  the  dance  among  the 
nine,  and  crowned  her  with  laurel. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sublime 
sort  of  dancing,  given  to  few  to  un- 
derstand, which  is  neither  an  excuse 
for  conversation  or  flirtation  nor  a 
means  for  showing  what  wonderful 
deeds  the  human  leg  is  capable  of 
doing.  Although  those  who  are 
able  to  express  artistic  beauty  by 
means  of  the  simple  element  of 
motion  are  necessarily  rare — even 
more  rare,  perhaps,  than  those  who 
can  express  it  worthily  by  means 
of  sound,  or  words,  or  form,  or 
colour — yet,  rare  as  they  are,  some 
few  are,  as  it  were,  born  for  proof 
that  to  assert  nature  in  repose  or 
in  some  special  and  arrested  aspect 
of  motion  to  be  proper  art-material, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  that 
nature  in  actual  and  continuing 
motion  is  so  likewise,  is  to  take 
but  a  narrow  and  arbitrary  view 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
Art.  Most  certainly  no  one  would 
deny  this  who,  with  a  true  ear, 


a  firm  foot,  and  a  steady  eye,  had 
been  privileged,  like  Arthur  Cor- 
bet, to  guide  and  support  Bertha 
Reinhold  while  she  expressed  all 
the  beauty  that  could  be  expressed 
by  the  rhythmic  movements  of  a 
perfectly  graceful  form  directed  by 
a  passionate  sympathy  with  every 
pulse  of  the  music  that  carried  her 
away.  Such  a  man  would  be  cold 
indeed  who  did  not  very  soon  catch 
some  of  her  own  fever  and  even 
something  of  her  own  grace — just 
as  one  who  looks  on  a  great  picture 
or  reads  a  great  poem  is  for  the 
time  raised  nearer  to  the  level  of  the 
poet  or  painter  himself — and  who 
did  not  feel  what  a  glorious  thing 
it  was  to  float  with  her  through  the 
sparkling  or  dreamy  music  that  may 
be  found  in  the  commonest  waltz 
tune  when  it  is  thus  interpreted 
among  lights  and  bright  colours. 
Arthur,  always  sufficiently  suscepti- 
ble of  every  kind  of  sensuous  plea- 
sure, felt  its  full  intoxication  ;  and 
all  the  more  because  he  did  not 
consciously  attempt  to  read  what 
was  concealed  within  the  dark  eyes 
that  sparkled  and  dreamed  far  more 
than  the  music  itself.  Brandon 
would  have  made  the  attempt,  and 
so  have  failed — supposing  that  he, 
who  never  danced  except  on  com- 
pulsion, had  put  himself  in  so  false 
a  position  as  that  of  being  her  part- 
ner would  have  been  for  him :  but 
Arthur  was  in  full  harmony  with 
her ;  and  when,  moved  by  some 
touch  of  her  hair  or  breath,  or  by 
some  closer  trembling  of  her  hand, 
he  instinctively  met  her  eyes,  he 
unconsciously  read  them  far  more 
deeply  and  truly  than  Brandon, 
with  all  his  penetration  and  experi- 
ence, could  ever  have  succeeded  in 
reading  them  had  he  tried  for  years 
instead  of  minutes.  Werner,  as  he 
looked  on — for  he,  being  a  rather 
bad  and  uncomfortable  dancer,  pre- 
ferred, like  Brandon,  not  to  attempt 
what  was  not  in  his  line — felt, 
though  as  free  from  jealous  weak- 
nesses as  any  man  living,  and  only 
caring  that  Bertha  should  enjoy  her- 
self, something  more  than  a  little 
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like  envy  of  Arthur,  and  was  glad 
when  the  turn  at  last  was  over. 

It  had  been  indeed  a  terrible 
pleasure  to  her.  It  was  then  that 
she  woke — she  had  only  slept  in 
the  clear,  healthy  air  of  the  Thurin- 
gian  hills.  She  needed  the  sweep 
of  rich,  sensual  music,  the  blaze  of 
lights  and  jewels,  the  artificial  per- 
fumes, the  grasp  of  an  arm  strong 
with  sympathetic  passion  ;  and  she 
had  never  known  them  until  now. 
But  now  she  knew  them,  and  they 
revealed  her  own  nature  to  her.  Had 
Werner  really  seen  everything  he 
would  have  frowned  still  more  deep- 
ly when  he  thought  of  her  likeness  to 
Madame  de  Marsay.  And  yet,  had 
he  seen  everything,  what  more 
could  he  have  thought  it  than  the 
excitement  of  a  girl  at  her  first  real 
ball? 

"  Thank  you  indeed  !  "  was  all 
that  she  said ;  but  Arthur  read  a 
whole  speech  in  her  tone  and  in  her 
whole  manner.  He  answered  with 
his  eyes  rather  than  his  lips ;  but 
he  too  made  himself  fully  under- 
stood. Giving  her  his  arm,  he  led 
her  to  seek  for  coolness,  which 
both  of  them  needed  in  more  senses 
than  one. 

"  And  so  this  is  really  your  first 
ball  1 "  he  asked,  on  the  principle 
that  people  never  say  such  common- 
place things  as  when  they  feel 
most  strongly  and  have  no  available 
outlet  for  what  they  feel. 

"  My  first.'' 

"  But  surely  you  have  danced 
often  before  1 " 

11  At  Tannenheim  ?  Oh,  that  is 
nothing." 

"  Then  you  do  not  live  in  Frank- 
fort?" 

"  No — but "  she  paused. 

«  Bul^—  1 " 

"  I  suppose  that  I  shall." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  so." 

"Why?" 

"  Can  you  ask,  when  Frankfort  is 
to  be  my  home  also  for  a  long  time 
to  come?" 

She  looked  down. 

"  I  never  thought,"  he  went  on, 


"  that  I  "should  be  glad  to  be  in 
Frankfort  before." 

"  Why  ?  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
place." 

"  To-night  it  is,  at  all  events. — 
Are  you  staying  here  long  ? " 

"  Not  for  long.  I  leave  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  go  home  again." 

"To  Tannenheim?  Is  that  far 
from  here  ? " 

"  A  long  way." 

"  But  you  will  be  here  again,  you 
said  ?  And  you  know  the  Nord- 
heimers,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  them  well  ?  I 
believe  they  are  very  pleasant 
people." 

"  You  do  not  know  them,  then?" 

"  No." 

"  Well,  I  like  them  well  enough 
— I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  did 
not,  as  I  should  not  be  now  talk- 
ing to  you  but  for  them.  Then  I 
may  not  hope  to  meet  you  again 
soon?" 

"  Why  should  you  hope  ?  And 
why  should  we  not  meet,  some  day, 
if  you  care  about  it  ?  " 

"  Then  I  will  live  in  hope."  He 
took  her  bouquet,  which  she  held 
lightly,  and  drew  from  it  a  flower. 
"  This  shall  be  both  a  relic  of  to- 
night and  an  omen,"  he  added. 

The  music  again  began,  and  she 
saw  Werner  approaching  to  look 
for  her.  "  Will  you  take  me  back 
to  Madame Miiller?"  she  said;  and 
so  ended  the  whole  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  passed  between  her  and 
Arthur  that  evening,  for  he  did 
not  dance  with  her  again.  But  the 
Nordheimers  were  somehow  not  so 
cordial  with  him  on  the  return  jour- 
ney as  they  were  before,  and  Made- 
moiselle Esther  even  condescended 
to  look  round  for  the  missing  clerk, 
who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cham- 
pagne, would  probably  have  been 
revenged  upon  his  rival.  So  it  is, 
in  small  things  as  in  great,  that 
despair  is  a  man's  worst  enemy ; 
though  that  clerk,  the  next  morning, 
certainly  thought,  and  not  alto- 
gether without  reason,  that  a  head- 
ache is  a  worse  enemy  still. 
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CHAPTER  IX. — A   FOREST  EXCURSION. 


There  are  two  classes  of  men 
\vho  are  about  equally  blind  in 
matters  of  the  heart,  thus  illus- 
trating the  proverb  that  treats  of 
the  meeting  of  extremes.  The  first 
consists  of  those  who  err  from  over- 
much study,  and  exercise  of  too 
subtle  an  acumen.  These  are  the 
long-sighted  people  who  see  the 
horizon  clearly,  accurately,  and  dis- 
tinctly, but  are  unconscious  of  what 
is  passing  immediately  around  them 
and  lying  at  their  very  feet ;  who 
are  able  to  take  wide  views  of 
things,  to  generalise,  to  prognosticate 
eclipses,  and  to  follow  and  explain 
the  courses  of  the  stars.  But  they 
are  apt,  on  the  other  hand,  to  apply 
general  rules  too  universally,  to  lose 
sight  of  exceptions,  and,  like  the 
philosopher  whose  eyes  were  upon 
the  heavens,  to  tumble  into  the 
ditch.  If  Maurice  Brandon  be- 
longed to  the  number  of  these, 
Max  Werner  belonged  to  the  other 
class,  that  of  those  who,  in  all 
singleness  of  heart  and  purity  of 
principle  and  purpose,  do  not  spec- 
ulate at  all,  but  apply  the  same 
practical  rules  which  they  use  in 
their  unconscious  judgment  of  men 
to  their  unconscious  judgment  of 
women  also  ;  who,  losing  sight  of 
all  intellectual  and  moral  distinc- 
tion between  sex  and  sex,  and  be- 
tween type  and  type,  regulate  all 
their  notions  of  the  honour,  truth, 
passion,  and  motives  of  others  by 
the  same  high  and  simple  standard 
by  which  they  regulate  their  own 
— for  to  this  class  the  best  and  most 
honest  of  men  for  the  most  part 
belong.  Thus,  when  Werner  had 
been  assured,  by  her  own  lips,  that 
his  love  for  Bertha  Rein  hold  was 
returned,  he  was  incapable  of  feel- 
ing doubt  or  jealousy  ;  he  could  no 
more  imagine  a  breach  of  faith  on 
her  part  than  on  his  own. 

While  Brandon,  therefore,  was 
apt  to  be  thrown  off  the  scent  by 
simplicity  of  character,  Werner  was 
thus  unfitted  to  deal  with  one  whose 


nature  was  in  any  way  more  com- 
plex than  is  usual.  Bertha  Rein- 
hold  was  the  last  woman  to  whom 
he  ought  to  have  given  his  heart, 
for  he  was  the  last  man  who  was 
capable  of  satisfying  hers.  Such 
women  often  make  good  enough 
wives  even  for  men  like  him  in  the 
long-run,  but  only  if  circumstances 
keep  them  straight  until  youth  has 
left  them  and  they  settle  down 
into  the  natural  coldness  that  is 
brought  by  the  experience  of  years. 
At  present  the  man  most  qualified 
to  attract  her  was  one  who  should 
neither  study  nor  love  her  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  but  should 
simply  feel  with  her  and  love  her 
in  the  simplest  sense  —  certainly 
not  as  an  artist  loves  his  picture  or 
a  devotee  his  saint. 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  dangerous  than  the 
intercourse — all  the  more  dangerous 
because  it  was  unfrequent — that 
grew  up  between  her  and  Arthur 
Corbet  from  the  time  of  their  first 
meeting.  He,  on  his  side,  was  not 
one  to  be  hindered  by  any  feeling 
of  honour  from  coming  between  his 
friend  and  his  friend's  betrothed 
bride  ;  and  she,  in  her  heart,  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  that  unselfish 
loyalty  in  matters  of  love  which  is 
always  less  in  proportion  as  the 
capacity  for  passion  is  stronger. 
On  both  sides  it  was  playing  with 
fire,  and  no  one  saw  the  danger 
— Werner  least  of  all. 

Meanwhile  the  latter  and  Arthur, 
as  indeed  was  only  natural  between 
men  so  widely  different  from  one 
another,  became  intimate  associates. 
They  mutually  liked  each  other, 
and  Arthur  certainly  did  not  avoid 
a  companionship  through  which 
alone  he  could,  for  the  present, 
hope  to  hear  of  or  meet  with  Bertha 
Reinhold.  Hear  much  of  her,  in- 
deed, he  did  not,  for  Werner  was 
not  one  of  those  men  who  are  given 
to  talk  of  their  love  affairs  or  en- 
gagements ;  but  he  saw  her  several 
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times  when  she  came  to  Frank- 
fort to  stay  with  Madame  Miiller — 
almost,  indeed,  as  much  as  Werner 
himself  saw  her ;  for  the  surgeon 
had  other  things  to  attend  to  be- 
sides making  love,  and,  without 
ever  neglecting  her,  never  neglected 
his  patients  either,  while  Arthur 
never  allowed  the  business  of  Herr 
Nordheimer  to  interfere  with  his 
own.  At  last  his  friend,  whose 
reticence  on  the  subject  of  Bertha 
did  not  prevent  his  expatiating 
upon  the  beauties  of  the  forest  in 
which  she  lived,  asked  Arthur  to 
accompany  him  in  an  excursion  to 
Tannenheim,  promising  him  much 
hospitality  and  a  little  practice  in 
buck-shooting.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  only  too  readily,  and  one 
fine  afternoon  the  two  set  out. 

It  was  late  the  next  day  when 
they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Herr 
Pastor,  whom  they  found,  as  usual, 
at  home.  They  were  not  expected, 
and  Bertha  was  not  there  to  receive 
them.  In  fact  she  did  not  know 
of  their  arrival  until  she  saw  them 
both,  and  her  surprise  betrayed  her 
into  a  state  of  agitation  that  pro- 
mised Arthur  even  more  than  he  as 
yet  had  dared  to  hope.  She  soon 
concealed  it,  however,  and  began 
to  busy  herself  more  actively  than 
usual  about  the  entertainment  of 
the  visitors.  After  they  had  eaten 
and  drunk,  coffee  was  set  out  in  the 
garden,  and  the  four  sat  down  to- 
gether in  full  view  of  the  brown- 
green  circle  of  Schneekopf,  to  which 
the  setting  sun  had  added  a  golden 
warmth. 

"Welcome  to  Thiiringen,  Herr 
Englarfder,"  said  the  Pastor,  kindly, 
as  he  filled  his  china  bowl.  "You 
are  the  first  of  your  countrymen 
that  has  found  his  way  among  us." 

Arthur  was  not  a  good  German 
scholar  ;  but  he  had  dabbled  in  the 
language,  as  in  so  many  other 
things,  and  his  natural  quickness 
had  enabled  him  to  learn  a  great 
deal,  conversationally,  during  the 
short  time  he  had  been  in  Frank- 
fort, so  that  with  a  very  little  in- 
genuity he  was  able  to  hold  his 


own.  With  Werner  and  Bertha  he 
was  in  a  still  better  position,  as  he 
could  meet  them  on  the  common 
ground  of  French,  and,  with  the 
former,  on  that  of  English  also. 

"  More  shame  for  them,  then,"  he 
answered.  "  It  is  a  glorious  coun- 
try. I  wish  I  had  brought  my 
materials  with  me  ;  it  would  be  a 
paradise  for  sketching — as  well  as 
in  other  ways,"  he  added,  looking 
at  Bertha. 

"  I  find  it  so,"  said  Werner,  think- 
ing of  Bertha,  but  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  end  of  the  cigar  that 
he  was  lighting. 

"  You  must  see  more  of  it  than 
you  will  find  here,"  continued  Herr 
Keinhold,  "  and  more  of  it  than  I 
have  seen  myself.  As  you  sketch, 
you  ought  to  get  as  far  as  Eisenach 
and  Reinhardtsbrunn  at  least." 

"  I  expect  I  shall  find  ample  at- 
traction without  leaving  Tannen- 
heim. Here,  where  we  are  sitting, 
it  is  delightful." 

"Yes,  I  love  this  garden  of  mine," 
said  the  Pastor.  "  When  you  have 
lived  as  long  as  I  have,  you  will 
prefer  seeing  the  same  peaceful 
view  day  after  day  and  all  day 
long,  and  knowing  that  it  will 
never  change  during  one's  own 
life,  to  all  the  grand  scenes  in  the 
world."  He  sighed,  buried  his  head 
in  smoke,  and  went  on  :  "  But  you 
are  young,  and  would  soon  find 
Tannenheim  pall  on  you.  How  do 
you  like  Frankfort  1 " 

"  Oh,  well  enough." 

"You  ought  to  like  it,"  said 
Werner.  "  He  is  the  rage,  I  assure 
you,"  he  added,  turning  to  Bertha 
and  her  father.  "  I  know  for  cer- 
tain that  five  of  the  prettiest  girls 
are  over  head  and  ears  with  him 
already ;  and  no  doubt  there  are 
many  secret  attachments  of  which 
I  know  nothing." 

Arthur  smiled  and  shook  his  head 
deprecatingly.  Bertha  turned  her 
large  eyes  full  upon  Werner  in  a 
manner  that  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am 
going  to  take  things  seriously  to- 
night, and  am  not  in  a  humour  for 
jokes ;  so  mind  what  you  say."- 
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Werner  began  to  count  upon  his 
fingers  with  mock  gravity.  "  '  Ma- 
damina,  il  catalogo  e  questo.'  There 
is  Louise  Nordheimer,  who  is  dying 
to  turn  off  Herr  Kraff,  for  the  sake 
of  variety.  There  is  Flora  Nord- 
heimer, who  has  quite  changed  her 
mind  about  the  merits  of  officers, 
Austrian  and  Prussian,  for  his  sake. 
There  is  Esther  Nordheimer  — 
Queen  Esther — who " 

" '  In  Lamagna  ducento  e  trent- 
una!'"  sang  Arthur.  "Come,  I 
will  excuse  you  the  rest.  I  am 
afraid,  then,  I  shall  have  to  leave 
behind  me  exactly  that  number  of 
broken  hearts." 

"  Monster  ! "  said  Werner ;  "  that 
is  treason  to  the  ladies  of  Almain, 
whom,  as  a  good  knight,  I  will  up- 
hold with  my  lancet  to  be  the  fair- 
est and  best  in  the  world — whereto 
there  lies  my  glove."  He  took  up 
a  glove  of  Bertha's  that  lay  on  the 
table  near  him,  and  laid  it  down 
again.  Arthur  in  turn  took  it  up, 
with  a  glance  at  Bertha. 

"  There,  I  accept  your  challenge," 
he  said,  and  placed  the  glove  in  the 
band  of  his  cap.  "  I  will  support 
the  quarrel  of  my  countrywomen  as 
a  good  knight,  and  maintain  them 
to  be  the  best  and  fairest,  with  the 
exception  of  one." 

"  Do  not  talk  such  nonsense,  both 
of  you,"  said  Bertha,  who  was  get- 
ting uneasy ;  "  and  give  me  back 
my  glove,  please." 

But  Arthur  pretended  not  to 
hear.  He  only  took  it  from  his 
cap  in  an  abstracted  manner,  and, 
when  unobserved  by  her  father  and 
lover,  placed  it,  as  romance-writers 
would  say,  next  his  heart — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
shooting-jacket. 

"  Come,"  said  Werner, "  let  us  have 
some  music.  So  gallant  a  knight 
as  the  Bitter  von  Corbet  ought  to 


be  something  of  a  minstrel  as  well ; 
and  in  fact  both  I  and  the  Lady 
Esther  know  it." 

Arthur  was  never  unwilling  to 
show  off  his  tenor  voice,  which, 
though  badly  trained,  was  natur- 
ally true  and  pleasant.  But  he  first 
called  upon  Werner,  who,  without 
waiting,  sang  in  good  style,  though 
in  rather  a  rough  bass  voice,  a 
lively  student -song  that  he  had 
learned  at  Jena. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  that  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine  and  Brandon's.  I 
daresay  you  have  heard  him  —  I 
dare  not  say  sing  it,  for  his  ideas  of 
tune  were  always  peculiar  to  him- 
self— but  chant  it,  all  on  three 
notes.  And  now  do  you  go  on.  We 
must  keep  Fraulein  Bertha  for  a 
bonne  bouche." 

So  Arthur  sang  a  sentimental 
French  chanson  about  feu  and  yeux, 
and  vie  and  mamie,  and  jour  and 
amour,  and  then  said, — 

"  And  now  will  Fraulein  Kein- 
hold  favour  us1?" 

"  I  am  not  in  voice,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Don't  believe  her,  Corbet,"  said 
Werner ;  "  she  is  always  in  voice. 
Come,  Bertha,  for  the  honour  of 
Thiiringen." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  she  answered. 
"What  shall  it  be ?" 

"  Can  you  ask  1  The  Lied  des 
Thuringens" 

The  evening  was  growing  dark, 
and  Schneekopf  had  changed  from 
green  and  golden  brown  to  a  uni- 
form twilight  shade.  The  stars  had 
already  begun  to  appear,  the  moon 
was  rising,  and  the  perfumes  of  the 
garden  had  given  place  to  the  fra- 
grant odour  of  the  pine-woods  that 
was  shed  over  Tannenheim  nightly 
by  every  wind  that  blew.  All  was 
in  accord,  even  her  own  heart, 
when,  with  her  clear  and  pathetic 
voice  she  began  to  sing  : — 


"  In  Thiiringen  wood,  in  Thiiringen  wood, 

There  it  is  good  to  dwell ; 
On  the  green  hill-side  in  Thiiringen  wood 
The  heart  sings  out  right  well. 

"  When  song  is  glad,  and  when  life  is  young, 
And  hearts  are  light  and  true, 
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In  winter  e'en  the  hills  are  green, 
And  snowy  skies  are  blue. 

"  Ah,  heart  so  heavy,  so  full  of  tears, 

Ah,  voice  so  sad  and  low — 
How  sing'st  thou  here  but  of  dying  years, 
And  summers  of  long  ago  1 

"  The  winter  days  in  Thiiringen  wood 

Are  as  summer  days  were  then  ; 
For  to  love  is  sweeti  and  to  live  is  good, 
'Mid  the  hills  of  Thiiringen. 

"  And  grow'st  thou  old,  and  grow'st  thou  cold, 

;Tis  even  good  to  die, 
Amid  the  peace  of  Thiiringen  wood, 
Under  its  quiet  sky." 


When  her  voice  fell,  all  sound 
fell  also.  Had  there  been  more 
light,  her  father's  eyes  would  have 
been  seen  to  be  full  of  tears,  and 
Arthur,  who  was  far  more  influenc- 
ed by  the  singer  than  by  the  simple 
music  and  the  simpler  words  of  her 
song,  had  received  every  note  into 
his  heart.  Werner,  too,  had  felt 
its  full  influence,  but  was  the  first 
to  break  the  spell. 

"  But  as  I  am  a  physician,"  he 
said,  "  and  do  not  think  it  *  good  to 
die,'  even  in  Thiiringen  wood,  I 
advise  that  we  now  move  into  the 
house,  for  to  sit  like  this  in  the 
night  air  is  just  now  more  pleasant 
than  wholesome." 

But  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
no  longer  in  a  mood  to  amuse,  or 
be  amused  by,  each  other.  Arthur 
was  subdued  by  his  growing  pas- 
sion, which  had  received  fresh  fuel 
from  Bertha's  voice,  which  he  now 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  song ;  and 
she  by  the  thoughts  and  dreams  to 
which  his  sudden  presence  in  Tan- 
nenheim  had  given  rise,  and  which 
had  become  even  more  vivid  by  the 
new  expression  which  they  had 
given  to  the  music  of  her  song. 
The  very  words,  inappropriate  in 
themselves  as  they  might  seem,  had 
now  acquired  a  new  and  mysterious 
meaning  as  they  reached  her  lips. 
Werner,  whose  calm  and  equable 
temperament  never  suffered  him  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  any  special 
mood  for  long,  noticed  his  friend's 


unusual  silence  as  they  walked  back 
together  to  the  inn. 

"  I  see  you  are  becoming  one  of 
us  already,"  he  said.  "  Moonlight 
singing  seems  to  have  developed  a 
new  vein  of  sentiment  in  you.  But 
to  be  really  one  of  us  you  must  mix 
your  liquors.  It  is  not  late — come, 
let  us  look  in  at  the  singing  club, 
and  have  some  more  music ;  not 
such  voices  as  Fraulein  Reinhold's, 
indeed,  but  voices  that  have  the 
meritof  meaning  to  do  very  well,  and 
of  doing  not  very  badly.  Besides, 
as  you  have  never  been  to  such  a 
place  before,  it  will  amuse  you  to 
see  how  we  mix  our  sentiment  with 
knaster  and  the  beer  of  Bavaria — I 
beg  its  pardon,  of  Tannenheim.  I 
am  glad  I  did  not  make  such  a 
slip  before  a  Tannenheimer.  Sen- 
timent and  laughter  are  by  no 
means  bad  companions — in  fact  I 
prefer  them  mixed  myself." 

Arthur  shook  himself  together, 
made  some  vague  answer  or  other, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  led ;  but 
he  longed  to  be  alone,  and  soon 
made  the  tobacco  -  smoke,  which 
was  so  thick  in  the  room  to  which 
Werner  led  him  that  it  was  barely 
possible  to  see  across  the  table,  an 
excuse  for  leaving.  Werner  re- 
mained to  enjoy  his  mixture  of 
santiment  and  laughter;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  did  enjoy 
them,  for  the  sentiment  was  rather 
such  as  is  evolved  from  the  consump- 
tion of  infinite  beer  and  the  emis- 
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sion  of  interminable  smoke,  and 
such  fun  as  there  was  was  of  a  local 
and  not  very  lively  or  brilliant  sort. 
But  Arthur,  though  he  had  the  bad 
taste  to  retire  just  as  four  fat  men 
were  struggling  through  the  several 
parts  of  "  In  der  Heimath  ist  es 
schon"  for  about  the  tenth  time, 
interrupted  by  their  conductor  at 
every  bar,  did  not  retire  to  rest. 
He  was  young  enough  to  practise  the 
piece  of  sentiment,  which  has  been 
repeated  sufficiently  often  to  have 
acquired  enough  of  the  character  of 
a  joke  to  call  forth  the  approval  of 
Dr  Werner,  of  going  back  to  gaze 
at  the  house  of  the  Herr  Pastor,  and 
to  wonder  which  window — but  there 
is  no  need  to  finish  the  sentence. 
There  was  a  light  in  one  of  the 
windows,  however,  which  led  him 
to  hope — and  he  was  not  wrong — 
that  the  Rose  of  Tannenheiin  had 
not  yet  folded  her  leaves  for  the 
night. 

It  was  late  when  he  knocked  up 
the  sleepy  porter  at  the  Red  Horse, 
and,  as  he  went  to  his  room,  he 
heard  his  friend  snoring  most  un- 
romantically.  But  Werner  found 
the  reward  of  his  unromantic  slum- 
bers when,  rising  with  the  sun,  as 
was  his  constant  summer  habit 
when  in  the  country,  he  enjoyed 
the  morning  air  among  the  pines 
while  gathering  a  forest-bouquet  to 
present  to  Bertha  on  meeting  her  ; 
and,  had  his  heart  been  laid  open, 
sentiment  of  a  far  truer,  even  more 
romantic  kind  would  have  been 
found  therein  than  Arthur  would 
ever  be  able  to  know  or  understand. 
His  was  of  the  morning  :  Arthur's 
of  the  night ;  and  the  latter  lay 
awake  with  passionate  thoughts 
until  he  fell  into  a  feverish  sleep, 
with  the  bright  morning  sun  shin- 
ing full  upon  his  bed. 

He  was  awoke  by  Werner  coming 
rather  noisily  into  his  room.  "  I 
seem  abominably  unfortunate," 
said  the  latter  ;  "  I  can  never  take 
a  holiday  without  being  sent  for 
the  very  next  day.  Last  time  it  was 
a  fine  lady  with  the  vapours  ;  now, 
it  is  a  more  serious  case,  I  fear, 


and  I  must  be  off  as  soon  as  I 
can.  So  I  will  say  good-bye  to 
you  now,  just  run  over  to  the 
Reinholds',  and  be  off  in  an  hour. 
You  will  stay  where  you  are,  of 
course,  till  you  are  tired  of  your 
quarters.  Perhaps  you  may  see 
me  back  again  in  a  day  or  two. 
And  I  will  tell  you  some  news 
before  I  go  —  I  had  some  talk 
yesterday  evening  with  the  Herr 
Pastor,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
I  shall  probably  be  a  married 
man  in  less  than  three  months' 
time.  Good-bye,  old  fellow,  and 
enjoy  yourself." 

They  shook  hands,  and  he  hurried 
off.  Arthur  rose,  pale  and  languid, 
dressed  himself  slowly,  and  soon 
afterwards  strolled  over  to  the  Pas- 
tor's. He  found  Bertha  in  the  gar- 
den. She  received  him  exactly  as 
Brandon,  had  he  been  present  the 
evening  before,  would  have  pro- 
phesied on  the  principal  of  action 
and  reaction — that  is  to  say,  stiffly 
and  coldly. 

"  So  Werner  has  left  us,  it  seems," 
said  Arthur. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  carelessly, 
"he  left  us  about  half  an  hour 
since." 

"  I  saw  him  before  he  left.  It 
seems  that  I  have  to  congratulate 
you  both."  Arthur  was  one  of  those 
who  rejoice  in  wounding  where  they 
love. 

She  threw  her  head  back,  and 
compressed  her  lips.  "  Thank  you 
indeed!  Why]" 

"  You  are  cruel  to  ask  why,"  he 
answered,  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  Cruel ! "  she  exclaimed  sud- 
denly, the  colour  rushing  into  her 
face.  "  I  wish — but  I  must  go  in, 
if  you  will  excuse  me  ;  I  have  so 
many  things  to  do  this  morning." 

She  moved  towards  the  house, 
and  he  walked  a  few  paces  by  her 
side  in  silence. 

"  And  so  it  is  true,"  he  said  at 
last,  **  that  you  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried in  three  months'  time.  Well, 
I  am  glad  to  be  the  first  to  offer  my 
congratulations,  and  to  wish  you  all 
manner  of  happiness." 
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He  had  certainly  succeeded  in 
wounding  her,  if  that  was  his  object. 
She  did  not  answer,  but  only  in- 
creased her  pace.  Arthur  began  to 
feel  that  he  had  at  least  as  much 
power  over  her  as  she  over  him ; 
and  though  the  power  that  is  given 
by  passion  is  not  lasting,  it  is  none 
the  less  real  while  it  does  last. 
With  the  sense  of  power,  even 
when  produced  by  passion,  come 
calmness  and  strength  to  resolve  ; 
and  Arthur  resolved,  once  for  all, 
to  yield  to  the  influence  that  was 
upon  him,  now  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was  his  own.  He  was  now 
the  weak  man,  suddenly  finding 
himself  for  once  unnaturally  strong ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  felt  no  scruples  of 
conscience,  no  loyalty  to  his  friend, 
no  mercy  for  Bertha ;  all  he  felt  was 
the  unaccustomed  excitement  and 
the  hitherto  unknown  delight  of  for 
once  calling  into  action  all  the  power 
of  passionate  self-will,  reckless  of  all 
consequences  whether  to  himself  or 
to  others. 

They  were  now  not  far  from  the 
house,  but  were  not  visible  from  any 
part  of  it.  Arthur  chose  his  ground 
advantageously,  and  then  suddenly 
stopped. 

"  Bertha,"  he  said,  using  her 
Christian  name  as  if  by  accident, 
"  I  also  return  to  Frankfort  to- 
morrow, perhaps  to-day;  and  then, 
no  doubt,  1  shall  return  to  Eng- 
land." 


He  looked  at  her  steadily.  She 
stood  still,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  And  before  I  say  good-bye  to 
you,  I  wish " 

This  beginning  was  not  quite  in 
the  programme,  but  he  altered  the 
turn  of  speech,  and  continued  ab- 
ruptly,— 

"Bertha"  —  this  time  with  no 
pretence  of  accident — "  Bertha,  you 
are  about  to  marry  a  man  whom 
you  do  not  love." 

Brandon  could  not  have  done  it 
better — no,  nor  so  well,  for  this 
sudden  way  of  going  to  work  was 
not  his  line.  It  had  its  full  effect, 
for  Bertha  became  really  angry. 

"  How  dare  you "  she  began, 

but  he  interrupted  her  at  once. 

"  Yes,  I  dare  tell  you  so,  Bertha. 
You  must  choose  between  us,  now 
or  not  at  all.  You  know  that  I 
love  you"— this  rather  passionately 
than  tenderly — "  as  well  as  I  know 
it  myself — as  well  as  I  have  known 
it  from  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
you.  Bertha,  you  know  that  you 
are  mine,  as  well  as  that  I  am  yours, 
body  and  soul.  See,  I  claim  you  as 
mine  for  ever." 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and 
threw  his  arm  round  her.  As  for 
her,  she  made  a  momentary  struggle, 
and  then  yielded — and  Schneekopf 
looked  down  upon  one  more  in  the 
long  list  of  broken  vows  that  he, 
like  every  other  hill,  has  seen  and 
laughed  at  in  his  time. 
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HIS   VICEREGAL  CAREER. 


THE  principal  events  of  the  vice- 
regal career  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
by  no  means  represent  the  vast 
importance  of  that  career  alike  to 
the  governing  and  the  governed. 
For  in  India  the  great,  and  perhaps 
altogether  the  most  difficult,  part 
devolving  upon  a  Governor-Gene- 
ral, especially  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  is  not  to  incite  but  to  re- 
strain. This  was  emphatically  the 
case  during  the  five  years  which 
have  just  passed  away.  The  great 
merit  attaching  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Sir  John  Lawrence  appears 
to  us  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  he 
secured  for  the  empire  five  years 
of  prosperity  and  of  nearly  un- 
broken peace,  and  that  he  took 
full  advantage  of  that  peace  and 
that  prosperity  to  carry  out  the 
great  works  initiated  by  his  prede- 
cessors, to  initiate  others  of  scarcely 
less  magnitude,  and  to  place  the 
tenure  of  land  in  provinces,  long 
subject  to  arbitrary  and  despotic 
rule,  on  a  sound  and  satisfactory 
basis.  But  for  the  peace  which  he, 
with  two  slight  exceptions,  main- 
tained, he  could  not  have  accom- 
plished any  of  these  great  under- 
takings. His  internal  policy  bears 
thus  to  his  foreign  policy  the  rela- 
tion that  effect  bears  to  cause.  It 
is  the  latter,  then,  that  in  the  first 
instance  we  must  be  prepared  to 
consider. 

No  clear  or  distinct  view  can  be 
taken  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence  unless  we  connect 
it  with  the  reappearance  of  Russia 
as  an  Asiatic  power.  Whatever 
may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
Sir  John's  policy,  that  policy  has 
been  decided  upon  and  carried  out 
with  a  full  knowledge  that  Russia 
has  been  and  is  making  rapid  strides 
in  the  conquest  of  Central  Asia — 
that  she  has  occupied  Samarkhand, 
and  is  marching  by  the  route  which 
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Alexander  followed  when  he  aimed 
at  the  Indus.  The  policy  adopted 
by  Sir  John  Lawrence  has  been 
variously  described  according  to 
the  views  and  inclinations  of  those 
who  have  written  or  spoken  of  it. 
By  those  who  believe  that  it  is  the 
destiny  of  England  to  move  onwards 
— that  a  long  continuance  of  the 
status  quo  will  be  the  signal  for  the 
decline  of  her  power — it  has  been 
stigmatised  as  a  policy  of  inglorious 
and  fatal  inaction.  By  others,  who 
believe  in  its  wisdom,  it  has  been 
spoken  of  alike  as  a  policy  of  "  mas- 
terly inactivity,"  and  as  a  policy  of 
"  defence  and  not  defiance."  Now 
this  is  a  most  important  question. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
future  of  British  India  depends 
upon  the  policy  we  may  adopt 
with  reference  to  the  action  of 
Russia  in  the  East.  The  system 
initiated  by  Sir  John  Lawrence 
has,  it  is  true,  given  India  already 
five  years  of  peace  and  material 
prosperity.  But  if  that  system  be 
a  wrong  system — if  it  be  clogged 
with  all  those  inherent  vices  to 
which  its  enemies  are  constantly 
drawing  attention — if  it  be  inglori- 
ous to  the  British  name  and  fatal 
to  British  interests — if  it  has  sunk 
us  to  the  lowest  depths  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people  of  Central 
Asia  and  our  own  subjects  and 
tributaries,  as  its  opponents  say  it 
has, — then  it  will  be  impossible  to 
deny  that  those  five  years  of  pros- 
perity have  been  dearly  purchased, 
and  that  a  continuance  of  the  sys- 
tem must  end  in  our  ruin.  It  is 
thus,  we  repeat,  a  most  important 
question — a  question  that  demands 
the  most  careful  consideration. 
Before,  then,  we  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  policy  adopted  by 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  we  propose 
to  review  very  briefly  the  progress 
made  by  the  Russians.  Proceeding, 
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then,  upon  the  idea  that  the  pro- 
gress of  Hussia  in  Central  Asia  has 
for  its  ultimate  object  an  attack 
upon  British  India,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  as  to  the  courses 
we  might  have  adopted,  which  we 
might  adopt  still,  to  check  them  ; 
and  to  examine  in  some  detail  the 
system  inaugurated  and  steadily 
pursued  by  Sir  John  Lawrence. 

The  Cabul  expedition  of  1839-41 
had  been  undertaken  to  act  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  supposed  aggres- 
sive designs  of  Russia  upon  that 
country.  Although  that  expedition 
resulted  in  defeat,  disgrace,  and  loss 
of  prestige  to  us — a  loss  of  prestige 
which  the  occupation  of  Cabul  by 
Generals  Pollock  and  Nott  in  1841 
did  not  entirely  remove — yet  for 
many  years  after  its  conclusion  but 
little  was  heard  of  the  designs  of 
Russia  in  the  East.  There  can  now 
be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  hopes 
may  have  been  entertained  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  prior  to  1839  on 
the  subject  of  an  eastward  extension 
of  his  empire,  he  abandoned  or 
suspended  them  subsequently  to 
that  period,  deeming,  possibly,either 
that  the  time  had  not  arrived  when 
a  blow  for  the  possession  of  Hin- 
dustan could  be  struck  with  suc- 
cess, or  that  the  previous  possession 
of  Constantinople  would  increase 
tenfold  the  resources  at  his  disposal 
for  striking  such  a  blow,  and  would 
in  itself  be  more  easily  attainable. 
His  efforts  in  an  easterly  direction 
were  confined,  therefore,  to  breaking 
down  the  barrier  presented  by  the 
heights  of  the  Caucasus,  by  the 
subjugation  of  the  race  of  warriors 
by  whom  those  heights  had  till 
then  been  held  and  defended. 

These  efforts  were  continued  with 
greater  or  less  vigour  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Crimean  war.  On 
the  whole  the  Russian  attacks  were 
not  very  successful.  The  strong- 
holds of  the  Caucasus  were  held  by 
the  mountaineers,  and  in  many  a 
sharp  contest  the  illustrious  Scha- 
myl  could  boast  that  he  had  put 
the  Russian  legions  to  flight.  The 
Russians,  on  their  part,  accounted 


for  their  scanty  success  by  alleging 
the  dislike  of  their  generals  to  bring 
to  a  speedy  conclusion  a  war  at  once 
so  profitable  to  themselves,  and  so 
fruitful  in  appointments  to  those 
concerned  in  it.  Under  the  actual 
circumstances  it  was  regarded  by 
Europe  without  jealousy,  being 
looked  upon  rather  as  a  means  of 
affording  a  convenient  exercise- 
ground  for  the  Russian  army,  than 
as  being  likely  to  open  out  new 
fields  of  aggrandisement. 

In  1854,  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
deceived  by  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
and  holding  too  cheaply  the  posi- 
tion acquired  by  the  Emperor  he 
regarded  as  a  parvenu,  struck  his 
blow  for  Constantinople.  It  failed. 
But  though  it  failed,  the  results  of 
the  war  were  not  altogether  disas- 
trous to  Russia.  The  capture  of 
Kars  more  than  balanced,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  Central  Asia,  the  effect 
of  the  loss  of  Sebastopol.  From 
the  peace  negotiations  the  Rus- 
sians drew  still  greater  advantages. 
Whilst  the  representatives  of  the 
French  Emperor  exhausted  courtesy 
and  compliment  to  make  of  the 
enemy  with  whom  they  had  been 
so  lately  contending  a  sure  and 
fast  friend,  England,  incapable  of 
looking  beyond  Europe,  abandoned 
the  trans-Caucasian  provinces  to  the 
mercy  of  Russia,  and  left  to  that 
power  an  unchecked  and  uncon- 
tested  supremacy  in  the  waters  of 
the  Caspian. 

The  results  of  this  policy  soon 
made  themselves  abundantly  mani- 
fest. Freed  by  the  peace  of  Paris 
from  the  Crimean  war,  abandoning 
avowedly  her  designs  upon  Turkey, 
Russia  almost  as  avowedly  declared 
her  intention  thenceforth  to  labour 
at  extension  in  the  direction  of  the 
south-east.  Nearly  simultaneously 
with  this  demi-official  avowal,  about 
150,000  troops  were  hurled  against 
the  passes  of  the  Caucasus. 

This  time  there  was  no  mistake. 
The  troops  were  inured  to  war  ;  the 
generals  had  been  tried  in  the  then 
recent  campaign  of  the  Crimea, 
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and  the  mot  dJordre  had  been  passed 
from  St  Petersburg  that  there  was 
to  be  no  playing  at  soldiers.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  result  was 
never  for  a  moment  doubtful.  Less 
than  three  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  of  Paris,  Schamyl 
was  a  prisoner,  the  strongholds  of 
the  Caucasus  had  been  stormed,  and 
the  mountaineers  who  had  so  long 
bidden  defiance  to  Russia,  to  avoid 
submission  to  the  conqueror,  had 
fled  from  their  native  homes  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Sultan. 

All  this  time  Russia  had  been 
gradually,  almost  impalpably,  work- 
ing her  way  across  those  low  undu- 
lating plains  which  lie  between  the 
Alatan  range  and  the  river  Seer  or 
Jaxartes.  Creeping  up  gradually 
to  the  banks  of  this  river,  she  pre- 
pared in  1863,  or,  as  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff  declares,  she  was  forced  by 
circumstances,  to  make  a  spring  be- 
yond it.  The  Khanate  of  Kho- 
kand,  with  a  population  of  three 
millions,  was  the  first  object  of  her 
attack.  The  capture  of  the  import- 
ant city  of  Cheurkend  brought  her 
into  collision  with  the  troops  of 
Bokhara — a  collision  which  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  latter  and  the 
capture  of  Tashkend.  For  the  mo- 
ment Russia  was  satisfied  with  these 
conquests ;  but  in  1866  the  war  was 
renewed,  the  town  of  Khojend,  the 
key  of  the  Jaxartes,  captured,  and 
the  Khanate  of  Khokand  entirely 
subdued  —  one  half  of  the  con- 
quered country  being  at  once  incor- 
porated by  the  conqueror,  the  re- 
maining moiety  placed  under  the 
administration  of  a  native  chief, 
dependent  upon  Russia. 

That  country  had  now  become 
the  nearest  neighbour  to  Bokhara. 
Under  the  pretext  of  protecting  his 
recently  -  acquired  territories,  the 
newly-appointed  commander,  Gen- 
eral Kaufmann,  established  a  for- 
tified post  at  a  point  almost  within 
reach  of  Samarkhand.  This  con- 
stituted a  challenge  which  the  Amir 
of  Bokhara  could  not  refuse  without 
sacrificing  his  independence.  He 


accepted  it  and  was  beaten.  The 
consequence  has  been,  the  occupa- 
tion of  both  Samarkhand  and  Bok- 
hara by  the  Russian  troops.  By 
the  latest  accounts  the  Russian  out- 
posts were  within  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  of  Balkh.  The  distance 
by  road  from  Balkh  to  Peshawur 
vid  Cabul,  is  less  than  four  hundred 
miles.  The  events  of  the  last  few 
years,  the  aggressive  Russian  pol- 
icy which  has  for  the  moment  cul- 
minated in  the  capture  of  Bokhara, 
has  reduced  the  distance  between 
the  British  and  Russian  outposts 
to  less  than  seven  hundred  miles. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  actual  nu- 
merical distance,  but  practically  it 
is  much  less.  For  the  districts  of 
Balkh  and  Kunduz,  which  lie  be- 
tween Bokhara  and  the  frontier  of 
Affghanistan,  would  follow  without 
a  struggle  the  fortunes  of  Bokhara. 
The  invader  who  possessed  Bokhara 
would  have  little  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing himself  in  all  the  countries 
which  were  tributary  to,  or  depend- 
ent on,  that  kingdom.  Practically, 
then,  the  only  country  between  the 
Russian  outposts  and  the  British 
frontier  which  would  offer  opposi- 
tion to  the  foreign  invader  is  the 
country  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  on  the  east  by 
the  Suliman  range,  on  the  west  by 
Khorassan  and  Persia,  on  the  south 
by  Beloochistan — and  that  is  the 
country  known  as  Affghanistan. 

This  consideration  invests  Aff- 
ghanistan with  very  great  import- 
ance, and  imposes  upon  us  the 
necessity  of  reviewing  the  affairs 
of  that  country  during  the  past 
four  years,  with  special  reference 
to  the  action  taken  by  the  late 
Viceroy  of  India  in  dealing  there- 
with. 

Six  months  before  Sir  John  Law- 
rence assumed  the  government  of 
India,  Dost  Mahomed,  the  able 
ruler  whose  firm  and  energetic 
character  had  imposed  his  will  on 
the  people  of  Affghanistan,  and 
whose  stern  justice  had  gained  their 
confidence,  died  at  Herat.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  third  surviving 
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son,  Shir  All  Khan,  then  forty  years 
of  age.  This  succession  was  at 
once  recognised  by  Sir  William 
Denison,  then  acting  as  Governor- 
General,  pending  the  arrival  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence. 

We  will  not  complicate  the  story 
of  the  events  that  followed  by  the 
introduction,  more  than  we  can 
avoid,  of  names  foreign  to  an  Eng- 
lish ear.  It  will  suffice  to  state 
that,  although  all  the  brothers  of 
the  new  Amir  acknowledged  at  the 
time  the  validity  of  the  act  by 
which  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
ruler  of  Affghanistan,  many  months 
did  not  elapse  before,  one  after  an- 
other, they  rose  in  rebellion  against 
him.  The  contest  that  followed 
may  be  said  to  have  raged  without 
any  material  intermission  from  the 
month  of  April  1864,  three' months 
after  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Law- 
rence in  Calcutta,  to  the  month  of 
December  1868.  It  has  therefore 
been  conterminous  with  the  rule  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  his  holding 
the  office  of  Viceroy,  Affghanistan 
— the  only  important  kingdom  be- 
tween our  frontier  and  the  Russian 
outposts  —  has  been  subjected  to 
all  the  horrors  of  a  desperate  and 
bloody  civil  war. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to 
state  more  than  the  result  of  this 
war.  Shir  Ali  Khan  at  first  suc- 
ceeded in  striking  a  severe  blow  at 
the  rebels  by  defeating  them  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Kughbay  on  the 
6th  June  1865.  But  the  loss  of  his 
favourite  son  in  this  battle  "clouded 
all  the  joy  of  victory,"  and  plunged 
the  Amir  in  such  a  state  of  lethargy 
that  for  months  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  his  affairs.  In  this  state  he 
remained  at  Candahar,  indifferent 
to  all  around  him  ;  not  roused  to 
action  even  by  the  intelligence  that 
his  enemies,  regathering  heart,  and 
reinforced  by  levies  from  Toorkis- 
tan,  were  marching  upon  Cabul, 
and  that  his  own  friends  were  fall- 
ing off  from  him  on  every  side.  But 
at  last,  when  his  lethargy  had  seem- 
ed to  have  attained  the  condition 


almost  of  confirmed  lunacy,  the  news 
of  the  occupation  of  Cabul  by  the 
rebels  excited  him  to  action.  He 
levied  troops,  marched  towards  Ca- 
bul, occupied  Kelat-i-Ghilzi  and 
Ghuzni,  and  then  advanced  to 
meet  the  Toorkistan  army.  On  the 
10th  May  he  assaulted  it  with  great 
vigour  in  its  intrenchments  at  Shek- 
habad.  Though  several  times  re- 
pulsed he  returned  again  and  again 
to  the  assault,  and  it  is  stated  his 
perseverance  was  on  the  point  of 
being  crowned  with  success  when 
his  Candahar  followers  suddenly 
went  over  to  the  enemy.  This  de- 
cided the  battle,  and  Shir  Ali  fled 
towards  Ghuznee  followed  only  by 
500  horsemen. 

The  result  of  this  defeat  was  to 
place  upon  the  throne  of  Affghani- 
stan the  eldest  brother  of  Shir  Ali, 
Mahomed  Afzul  Khan,  then  about 
fifty- six  years  old.  Shir  Ali,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  acquiesced  in 
his  elevation.  Fleeing  to  Toorki- 
stan, he  managed  to  levy  a  force  of 
about  24,000  men,  and  with  this 
threatened  to  march  upon  Cabul. 
But  his  nephew,  the  son  of  the 
Amir  in  actual  possession,  with  a 
true  military  instinct  deserving  of 
success,  advanced  against  the  van- 
guard of  the  invading  army,  separ- 
ated by  a  day's  march  from  the 
main  body  under  Shir  Ali.  He 
encountered  it  on  the  13th  Septem- 
ber 1867  at  Killa  Alladad,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  it  Shir  Ali,  utter- 
ly disheartened,  fled  into  Toorki- 
stan. 

But  his  brother,  Mahomed  Afzul, 
did  not  long  survive  his  victory. 
He  died  on  the  7th  October  follow- 
ing it.  Nor  although  the  next 
brother  in  order  of  birth,  Mahomed 
Azun  Khan,  succeeded  to  the  su- 
premacy, did  he  hold  it  long.  In 
January  1868  Shir  Ali  left  Toorki- 
stan for  Herat,  advanced  on  Canda- 
har in  the  month  of  June  following, 
and  was  received  by  the  people  as 
a  deliverer.  On  the  21st  August 
the  Bala  Hissar  was  stormed  by 
his  generals,  and  he  was  proclaimed 
ruler  of  Affghanistan.  He  himself 
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shortly  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  capital,  and  the  most  recent 
accounts  inform  us  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  inflicting  upon  the  only 
remaining  adversary  possessed  of 
power  and  influence  a  complete  and 
crushing  overthrow.  Indeed,  the 
next  claimant  to  the  throne  has 
since  taken  refuge  in  British  terri- 
tory. All  the  authorities  combine 
in  believing  that  the  power  of  Shir 
Ali  may  now  be  regarded  as  firmly 
established  in  Afghanistan. 

The  five  years'  civil  war  in  that 
country  have  thus  resulted  in  con- 
solidating the  power  of  the  chieftain 
originally  nominated  as  the  succes- 
sor to  Dost  Mahomed,  and  in  either 
ridding  the  country  of  his  rivals, 
or  in  satisfying  the  feudal  lords 
of  their  incapacity  for  the  office  of 
supreme  ruler.  The  Shir  Ali  of 
1869  is  thus  stronger,  more  influ- 
ential, more  to  be  dreaded  as  an 
enemy  or  to  be  courted  as  an  ally, 
than  the  Shir  Ali  of  1864.  It  is 
requisite  for  British  interests  that 
the  ruler  of  Affghanistan  should  be 
strong,  that  he  should  possess  a 
dominant  influence  over  his  nobles, 
and  that,  fulfilling  these  conditions, 
he  should  be  friendly  to  us.  Now, 
apparently  those  conditions  have 
been  fulfilled.  Shir  Ali  is  strong 
and  influential.  It  is  for  us  now 
to  inquire  whether  the  policy  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence  towards  Aff- 
ghanistan in  her  nearly  five  years 
of  anarchy  and  civil  war  has  been 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  the 
interest  of  the  ruler  of  Affghanistan 
to  be  our  friend  or  our  enemy. 

For,  in  whatever  light  we  may 
regard  the  progress  of  Russia  in 
Central  Asia,  this  is  the  all-import- 
ant consideration.  With  a  friendly 
power  on  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  occu- 
pying the  mountainous  country  in- 
tervening between  that  range  and 
our  frontier,  any  invasion  of  India 
by.  Russia  could  have  but  one  re- 
sult. We  do  not  believe  that  any 
other  result  would  ensue  if  that 
power  were  gained  over  for  the 


moment  by  Russia ;  yet  undoubt- 
edly such  an  alliance  would  enor- 
mously increase  our  difficulties.  It 
is  our  interest,  therefore,  so  to  act 
with  reference  to  Affghanistan,  that 
the  ruler  and  people  of  that  country 
may  be  brought  to  regard  their  in- 
terests with  respect  to  Russia  as 
identical  with  our  own,  as  governed 
by  the  same  principle,  and  stand- 
ing or  falling  according  as  they  may 
or  may  not  be  identified  the  one 
with  the  other. 

Now,  to  secure  this  great  result, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  first  end  which 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  our  policy 
to  accomplish  is  to  instil  into  the 
Affghan  mind  complete  confidence 
as  to  the  purity  of  our  intentions. 
It  is  essential  that  they  should  be 
absolutely  certain  that,  under  no 
circumstances,  will  we  be  tempted 
to  advance  our  present  frontier,  to 
annex  one  rood  of  their  territory. 
So  long  as  the  faintest  suspicion  is 
implanted  in  their  minds  that  we 
intend  to  repeat,  even  on  the  small- 
est scale,  the  policy  of  1839,  they 
will  continue  to  distrust  us.  They 
will  judge  us  according  to  our  acts. 
We  may  protest  as  much  as  we  like 
about  the  purity  of  our  intentions, 
and  those  intentions  may  be  as  pure 
as  the  driven  snow,  but  if  we  ad- 
vance even  a  mile  beyond  our  pre- 
sent frontier,  confidence  will  be  im- 
possible. We  have  already  shown* 
that  when,  in  February  1857,  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Governor- General  of  the  day,  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  then  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Punjaub,  met  the 
Amir,  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  at 
Peshawur,  the  Amir  distinctly  re- 
fused to  allow  an  English  embassy 
to  proceed  to  Cabul,  stating  that 
the  fact  of  his  sanctioning  such  a 
scheme  would  most  certainly  under- 
mine even  his  great  influence  with 
his  chiefs.  He  added  that  nothing 
lay  more  at  the  heart  of  the  Affghans 
than  that  we  should  abstain  from 
all  interference  in  their  internal 
affairs,  and  that  nothing  would 


*   Vide  Part  I.,  p.  436. 
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more  surely  rouse  the  nation  as  one 
man  than  any  such  interference. 
He  with  difficulty  consented  to  al- 
low a  mission  to  proceed  to  Canda- 
har;  and  it  is  a  fact  that,  during 
their  residence  in  that  city,  the 
officers  of  the  mission  were  in  im- 
minent danger  of  their  lives.  The 
Affghans,  in  fact,  recognise  our 
present  frontier  as  our  rightful  fron- 
tier ;  but  nothing  would  so  surely 
convince  them  of  our  intention  to 
extend  it  as  any  move,  even  the 
slightest,  material  or  diplomatic,  in 
the  direction  of  Central  Asia. 

This  being  the  case,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  policy  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence  during  those 
five  years.  We  shall  take  the  op- 
portunity of  adverting  specially  to 
the  temptations  by  which  he  was 
assailed,  by  which,  in  all  probability, 
his  successor  will  still  be  assailed, 
to  act  otherwise — to  act,  in  fact,  in 
a  manner  which,  by  identifying  us 
with  one  or  other  of  the  rival  par- 
ties, would  force  us  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  country. 

When  Sir  John  Lawrence  as- 
sumed the  viceroyalty  of  India, 
British  interests  were  represented 
at  the  Court  of  Cabul,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  1857,  by  a  native 
agent.  After  Sir  William  Denison 
had  recognised  Shir  Ali,  that  Amir 
transmitted  to  our  Government, 
through  our  native  agent,  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  : — 

1st,  That  he  should  be  furnished 
with  six  thousand  muskets. 

2d,  That  his  eldest  son  might  be 
alluded  to  in  correspondence  as  the 
heir-apparent. 

3d,  That  a  certain  Mohammedan, 
who  had  been  sentenced  in  Calcutta 
to  seven  years'  transportation  for 
receiving  stolen  property,  and  whose 
brother  was  a  high  official  at  the 
Court  of  Cabul,  should  be  par- 
doned. 

These  propositions  were  brought 
to  Peshawur  by  our  native  agent 
in  person,  accompanied  by  a  chief 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Amir.  Our 
Government  refused  the  muskets, 
but  granted  the  two  other  condi- 


tions. Our  agent  did  not  then 
return  to  Cabul,  but  remained  at 
Peshawur,  leaving  the  British  agency 
at  the  capital  in  charge  of  a  Moon- 
shi  or  secretary. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
the  strictest  instructions  were  given 
by  the  Governor-General  that  whilst 
in  no  case  an  asylum  should  be  re- 
fused to  political  refugees,  yet  that 
care  should  be  taken  that  no  plots 
were  hatched  in  our  territory  against 
the  existing  Government.  In  fact, 
the  principle  was  to  be  enforced  of 
combining  hospitality  to  men  who 
had  been  unfortunate,  with  the 
strictest  loyalty  towards  the  actual 
Government  of  our  neighbour.  This 
principle  was  strictly  acted  upon 
throughout  the  war. 

When,  in  the  beginning  of  1866, 
affairs  began  to  look  bad  for  Shir 
Ali,  and  his  son,  Meer  Ibrahim,  was 
actually  being  besieged  in  the  Bala 
Hissar,  the  Moonshi  attached  to 
the  British  agency  was  sounded  by 
that  prince  as  to  the  probability  of 
Shir  Ali  obtaining  material  aid 
from  the  British.  The  question 
was  put  in  the  most  astute  and 
diplomatic  manner.  Meer  Ibrahim 
assumed  that  the  force  then  besieg- 
ing Cabul,  and  which  had  been 
raised  in  Toorkistan,  was  secretly 
supported  by  the  Amir  of  Bokhara 
and  the  Russians  ;  and  he  asked 
whether  that  circumstance  would 
not  induce  the  British  Government 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  Shir  Ali.  The 
Moonshi  prudently  replied  that  his 
instructions  did  not  allow  him  to 
discuss  the  question.  He  trans- 
mitted it,  however,  to  the  British 
Commissioner  at  Peshawur.  A  few 
days  later  and  Shir  Ali's  cause 
was  apparently  lost  for  ever.  The 
Moonshi,  at  an  audience  to  which 
he  had  been  summoned  by  the 
victorious  brother,  congratulated 
that  prince  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  on  his  success. 
This  act  on  his  part  was  at  once 
disavowed  by  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral, who  thus  wrote  :  "  It  should  be 
our  policy  to  show  clearly  that  we 
will  not  interfere  in  the  struggle ; 
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that  we  will  not  aid  either  party ; 
that  we  will  leave  the  Affghans  to 
settle  their  own  quarrel ;  and  that 
we  are  willing  to  be  on  terms  of 
amity  and  goodwill  with  the  na- 
tion and  their  rulers  de  facto."  Sir 
John  did  not,  at  this  period,  regard 
the  cause  of  Shir  Ali  as  lost. 

About  the  same  time  the  chief  of 
the  family  of  the  late  Shah  Soojah, 
on  whose  behalf  we  had  entered 
Affghanistan  in  1839,  applied  to  the 
Government  of  India  for  a  loan  to 
enable  him  to  endeavour  to  recover 
possession  of  that  country,  or,  in  de- 
fault of  that,  for  permission  to  under- 
take an  expedition  for  that  purpose 
whilst  he  still  remained  a  British 
pensioner.  He  based  this  request 
on  the  rumour  which  had  reached 
him  that  our  treaty  with  the  ruler 
of  Affghanistan  had  lapsed.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  state  that  this 
petition  was  not  listened  to  by  the 
Government  of  India.  The  heir  of 
Shah  Soojah  was,  amongst  other 
things,  informed  that  any  interfer- 
ence on  his  part,  or  on  the  part  of 
any  member  of  his  family,  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Affghanistan, 
would  lead  to  the  cessation  of  his 
pension. 

Meanwhile  the  cause  of  Shir  Ali 
having  been  apparently  lost — that 
prince  having  fled  to  Toorkistan — 
and  Mahomed  Afzul  Khan  having 
obtained  complete  possession  of 
Affghanistan,  Candahar  and  Herat 
for  the  moment  excepted,  the  Moon- 
shi  in  charge  of  the  British  agency 
at  Cabul  was  authorised  to  present 
himself  to  that  prince,  and  to  offer 
him  the  usual  congratulations. 
Encouraged  probably  by  this,  Ma- 
homed Afzul  wrote  to  the  Governor- 
General  to  notify  his  accession  to 
power,  and  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  British  Government  would  con- 
tinue to  manifest  towards  himself 
the  friendship  it  had  formerly 
shown  to  his  father.  The  reply  of 
the  Governor-General  was  charac- 
terised by  the  same  determination 
not  to  embroil  his  Government  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Affghanistan 
by  which  his  previous  minute  had 


been  marked.  He  expressed  his 
sorrow  for  the  calamities  which  had 
befallen  the  great  house  to  which 
the  Amir  belonged,  and  the  wish 
of  himself  and  his  Government  that 
the  country  should  constitute  itself 
under  the  strong  rule  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  house.  But  he 
added  that,  having  already  recog- 
nised Shir  Ali,  who  still  maintained 
his  position  in  Candahar  and  Herat, 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
fame  and  reputation  of  the  British 
Government  to  cancel  its  recogni- 
tion of  that  prince.  He  concluded 
by  stating  that  if  the  course  of 
events  should  bring  the  whole  of 
Affghanistan  under  the  sway  of 
Mahomed  Afzul,  he  would  be  at 
once  recognised  as  de  facto  ruler  by 
the  British  Government. 

It  would  not  appear  that  this 
letter  was  altogether  satisfactory  to 
the  Amir,  for  we  find  him  during 
the  year,  either  by  himself  or 
through  his  brother,  endeavouring 
to  press  his  claims  upon  the  British 
Government.  First  he  strove  to 
cast  all  the  blame  of  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings upon  Shir  Ali.  When  the 
Governor-General  declined  to  act 
as  arbiter  in  such  a  case,  he  then 
held  before  the  British  agent  the 
certain  prospect  of  a  Russian  inva- 
sion of  Affghanistan.  To  this  the 
Governor  -  General  replied,  that 
Russia  and  England  being  friends, 
Russia  would  certainly  not  attack 
a  country  allied  with  the  British. 
In  the  course  of  the  following 
winter  Shir  Ali  was  defeated  and 
fled  to  Herat.  Thereupon  Mahomed 
Afzul  again  renewed  his  application 
to  the  Government  of  India.  In 
complete  accordance  with  his  pre- 
vious policy,  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
after  expressing  his  sorrow  for  the 
continued  dissensions  in  Affghanis- 
tan, stated  that  so  long  as  Shir  Ali 
held  Herat  he  must  recognise  him 
as  ruler  of  that  district,  but  that  he 
was  equally  prepared  to  recognise 
Mahomed  Afzul  as  ruler  of  Cabul 
and  of  Candahar.  He  also  pro- 
posed to  replace  the  Moonshi  by  a 
Mohammedan  gentleman  of  rank. 
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This  was  carried  out  a  little  later 
in  the  year,  although,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  in  the  interim 
of  Mahomed  Afzul,  the  agent  was 
accredited  to  his  successor,  Maho- 
med Azim  Khan. 

When,  after  a  brief  struggle,  Ma- 
homed Azim  was  overthrown,  and 
Shir  Ali,  on  the  llth  September 
1868,  made  a  victorious  entry  into 
Cabul,  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  continued  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  same  cautious  and 
guarded  principles.  The  Amir 
himself  expressed  no  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  recognition  accorded  to 
his  rivals  when  they  actually  had 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  but 
repeatedly  urged  his  strong  desire 
to  renew  friendly  relations  with 
the  British  Government.  On  one 
or  two  occasions,  indeed,  he  com- 
plained that  we  had  not  assisted 
him  in  his  contest  for  empire,  and 
had  shown  him  no  sympathy  in  his 
misfortunes.  But  these  complaints 
were  of  a  sentimental  and  informal 
character.  They  were  invariably 
accompanied  by  references  to  the 
friendship  that  had  of  late  years  so 
happily  existed  between  the  two 
Governments,  and  by  emphatic  de- 
clarations that  he  had  never  swerved 
from  that  friendship,  nor  looked  to 
any  other  power  for  support.  To 
prove  the  truth  of  these  assevera- 
tions, and  to  cement  still  further 
a  good  understanding  between  the 
Governments,  he  gave  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  of  the  Punjaub  to 
understand  that  it  would  be  to  him 
a  matter  of  great  pleasure  if  the 
Viceroy  would  accord  him  an  inter- 
view on  the  frontier. 

To  a  wish  so  freely  and  so  spon- 
taneously expressed  Sir  John  Law- 
rence at  once  responded,  and  a 
letter  from  the  Viceroy  to  that  effect 


was  despatched  to  Cabul.  But  be- 
fore it  reached  its  destination  the 
face  of  affairs  in  that  capital  had 
altered.  It  had  become  clear  that 
Shir  Ali  would  have  to  fight  one 
more  battle  before  he  could  consoli- 
date his  authority.  Once  again  re- 
cruited in  Toorkistan,  the  nephews 
of  the  Amir  were  marching  on 
Cabul  from  the  westward,  and  his 
presence  was  indispensable  to  in- 
sure their  repulse.  He  felt  he 
could  not,  at  such  a  crisis,  make  a 
journey  to  Peshawur,  without  risk- 
ing his  recently-acquired  authority. 
He  therefore  was  compelled,  un- 
willingly, to  decline  the  interview.* 
The  negotiations  which  preceded  it 
brought  about,  however,  a  better 
understanding  than  had  before 
existed  between  Shir  Ali  and  the 
British  Government ;  whilst  the 
events  of  the  preceding  five  years 
satisfied  him  that  under  no  tempta- 
tion would  that  Government  avail 
itself  of  the  internal  feuds  prevailing 
in  Affghanistan  to  advance  beyond 
its  own  frontier,  or  to  do  more, 
whilst  those  feuds  continued,  than 
recognise  the  de  facto  ruler  of  Aff- 
ghanistan, whoever  he  might  be. 

This,  then,  was  the  policy,  the 
generous  and  common-sense  policy, 
pursued  towards  Affghanistan  dur- 
ing the  five  years  when  Russia  was 
pushing  her  conquests  towards  the 
south-east,  and  whilst  Affghanis- 
tan was  torn  with  anarchy.  This 
was  the  policy  pursued,  in  spite  of 
taunts  from  the  party  of  action 
that  it  was  an  inglorious  policy, 
in  spite  of  opinions  expressed  by 
men  acquainted  with  the  India 
of  twenty  years  ago  that  it  was  a 
feeble  policy.  Many  and  various 
have  been  the  alternatives  propos- 
ed. Some  have  advocated  the  ex- 
tension of  our  own  frontier,  and 


*  This  interview,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  actually  took  place  a  few 
months  ago  with  Lord  Lawrence's  successor.  Lord  Mayo,  with  that  tact  and 
courtesy  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable,  conducted  it  to  a  successful  issue ;  and, 
under  his  auspices,  our  relations  with  Affghanistan  promise  to  be  placed  upon  a 
most  friendly  and  secure  basis.  The  reception  which  Lord  Mayo  has  received 
in  India  from  all  classes  has  been  warm  in  the  extreme.  The  dignity  and  ability 
with  which  he  has  conducted  his  viceregal  duties  there  have  won  for  him  general 
approbation  and  regard. — ED.  B.  M. 
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the  occupation  of  the  valleys  of 
Khost  and  Khurrum,  a  position 
which  would  virtually  command 
Cabul.  Others,  again,  have  in- 
sisted that  we  should  supply  Shir 
Ali  with  European  officers,  guns, 
small-arms,  ammunition. and  a  large 
subsidy.  Others,  that  we  should 
accredit  a  European  envoy  to  the 
Court  of  Cabul.  Others,  that  we 
should  establish,  at  any  cost,  a 
dominant  position  at  Cabul,  so  as, 
by  diplomatic  means,  if  possible, 
to  bring  about  a  quasi -protector- 
ate of  the  country ;  to  cover  our 
western  frontier  by  the  occupation 
of  Quetta ;  to  recover  our  lost 
ground  in  Persia,  by  sending  our 
capital  into  that  country,  and  drill- 
ing and  officering  her  armies.  In 
fact,  the  burden  of  all  the  amend- 
ments to  the  course  adopted  by  Sir 
John  Lawrence  is  that  we  should 
interfere,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Affghan- 
istan. 

Now,  the  principle  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence's  policy  has  been  non- 
interference. Knowing,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  late  Amir,  Dost 
Mahomed,  the  shrewdest  and  most 
experienced  Asiatic  ruler  of  the 
present  century,  how  bitterly  the 
princes  and  people  of  Affghanistan 
would  resent  any  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  their  country, 
that  the  very  suspicion  of  such  in- 
terference would  reawaken  long- 
buried  animosities,  and  would  an- 
nihilate all  confidence  in  the  dis- 
interestedness of  our  motives,  Sir 
John  Lawrence  has  tried  the  effect 
of  an  honest  and  loyal  conduct, 
announced  to  the  Affghans  before- 
hand and  steadily  adhered  to  under 
all  circumstances,  and  in  spite  of 
every  temptation  to  act  differently. 
The  civil  war  consequent  upon  the 
death  of  Dost  Mahomed  had  been 
predicted  by  that  Amir  himself, 
and  foreseen  by  every  one  familiar 
with  the  past  history  of  the  country. 
But  no  one  could  foresee  (it  has  only 
recently  been  indicated  at  all  cer- 
tainly) which  of  the  rival  candidates 
would  obtain  the  supremacy.  It  is 


easy  to  see,  then,  what  a  store  of 
troubles  we  should  have  laid  up  for 
ourselves  if  we  had  assisted  any 
one  of  *the  contending  parties  dur- 
ing their  desperate  struggle.  If,  for 
instance,  we  had  sent  material  aid 
to  Mahomed  Azim  when  Shir  All 
was  a  refugee  in  Toorkistan,  that 
aid  might  indeed  have  enabled 
Mahomed  Azim  to  repulse,  for  the 
moment,  the  attack  made  upon 
him  by  his  brother,  but  it  would 
have  shown  him  to  the  Affghans  as 
a  man  resting  upon  the  support  of 
infidels,  and  this  alone  would  have 
sufficed  to  insure  his  fall ;  it  would 
have  invested  the  name  of  Shir  Ali 
with  a  halo  of  popularity,  and  have 
had  the  certain  effect  of  turning 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  people 
of  Affghanistan  towards  Russia  as 
their  deliverer.  The  same  effect 
would  have  been  produced  had  we 
assisted  any  one  of  the  brothers. 
It  would  have  cut  off  the  possibility 
of  friendship  between  the  Affghans 
and  ourselves.  Any  such  inter- 
ference, in  fact,  would  have  recall- 
ed vividly  to  the  minds  of  the 
Affghans  the  days  of  Shah  Soojah. 
Nor,  if  we  had  only  deputed  a 
British  envoy,  would  their  suspi- 
cions have  been  excited  to  a  less 
degree.  For  no  maxim  has  become 
more  familiar  to  Asiatic  minds 
than  this, — that  the  arrival  of  an 
envoy  is  but  the  prelude  to  the 
despatch  of  an  army ;  nor  would 
the  Affghans  have  failed  to  recall 
the  fact  that  the  peaceful  mission 
of  Burnes  was  followed,  after  a  very 
short  interval,  by  the  warlike  pre- 
parations of  Sir  John  Keane. 

Sir  John  Lawrence,  moreover, 
had  no  great  faith  in  the  stability 
of  character  or  capacity  for  ruling 
of  any  of  the  sons  of  Dost  Mahom- 
ed. The  eldest,  Mahomed  Afzul, 
showed  himself,  during  the  brief 
period  of  his  rule,  utterly  incapable 
of  controlling  the  nobles  or  of  con- 
ciliating their  support.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  forbidden  pleasures 
of  the  wine-cup,  and  devoid  of  all 
real  capacity.  The  second  son, 
Meer  Azim,  by  his  oppressive  exac- 
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tions  and  tyranny,  managed,  in  a 
few  months,  to  alienate  all  classes 
from  his  rule.  The  third  son,  Shir 
Ali,  the  reigning  Amir,  is  a  man  of 
no  steadiness  of  character ;  he  is 
liable  to  sudden  impulse,  and  is  a 
slave  to  his  caprices.  The  lethargy, 
amounting  almost  to  insanity,  into 
which  he  fell  after  his  first  vic- 
tory, lost  him  for  the  time  the 
kingdom  ;  whilst  his  subsequent 
harshness  towards  his  ablest  follow- 
ers drove  them  to  conspire  against 
him.  It  is  true  he  is  for  the  mo- 
ment victorious,  and,  the  country 
being  exhausted  by  a  five  years' 
contest,  the  chances  are  in  favour 
of  the  permanency  of  his  rule. 
But  we  have  seen  how  he,  when 
seemingly  crushed,  rose  again  from 
the  dust  ;  and,  considering  the 
number  of  brothers  and  nephews 
who  still  decline  to  recognise  his 
supremacy,  no  one  dare  predict  that 
he  may  not  be  hurled  from  power 
as  rapidly  as  he  gained  it.  Looking 
to  these  chances,  to  his  character, 
to  the  character  of  his  brothers,  the 
conclusion  seems  unavoidable  that 
the  British  Government  would  have 
been  mad  to  identify  itself  with  the 
cause  of  any  one  of  them. 

What,  we  may  ask  now,  has  been 
the  result  of  the  policy  actually 
pursued, — the  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference ?  It  has  certainly  gained 
for  us  the  confidence  of  the  Aff- 
ghan  people.  They  cannot  help 
admitting  that,  at  a  period  when 
every  temptation  was  offered  to  us 
to  do  what  we  liked  in  their  coun- 
try, we  have  scrupulously  adhered 
to  our  engagements.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  we  are  satisfied  with 
our  present  frontier  ;  that  our  pro- 
fessions of  a  disinterested  regard 
for  their  independence  and  friend- 
ship are  so  far  sincere,  in  that  we 
look  upon  their  independence  as 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  safety 
of  our  own  frontier,  and  their 
friendship  as  the  surest  mode  of 
hindering  and  defeating  any  de- 
signs that  Russia  may  harbour 
against  ourselves. 

Whilst  our  policy  of  non-inter- 


ference has  thus  been  appreciated 
by  the  Affghans,  from  the  three 
armies  who  have  by  turns  ruled  in 
Cabul  during  the  last  five  years  to 
the  mountaineer  to  whom  freedom 
is  life,  it  has  not  less  benefited 
ourselves.  Instead  of  squandering 
our  resources,  as  we  must  have 
squandered  them  had  we  interfered, 
they  have  been  zealously  hoarded. 
All  the  possible  routes  by  which  an 
invading  army  could  enter  the  Pun- 
jaub  have  been  carefully  scanned, 
and  the  position  of  our  arsenals, 
magazines,  and  fortresses  has  been 
regulated  accordingly.  Lahore, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  current 
year,  will  be  in  direct  railway  com- 
munication with  Calcutta,  and — ex- 
cept for  a  space  of  161  miles — with 
Bombay  likewise,  will  be  joined 
also  to  the  Indus  and  Peshawur. 
The  campaign  of  last  October  in 
Hazara  showed  how  quickly  a  force 
could  be  concentrated  for  mountain 
warfare  on  the  frontier,  even  with- 
out a  railway,  and  the  completion 
of  the  line  from  Lahore  to  the 
Indus  will  render  this  still  more 
feasible.  We  have,  besides,  on  the 
frontier,  troops  inured  to  fighting 
in  the  passes  ;  we  have  mountain- 
trains  and  mule-batteries  ;  we  have 
men  acquainted  with  every  inch  of 
the  country.  These  men,  these 
troops,  these  batteries  are  ready  for 
action  on  the  ground  which  they 
know,  and  which  an  enemy  must 
pass  over  before  he  can  invade 
Hindustan.  Every  one  of  these 
advantages  would  have  been  lost 
by  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Affghanistan. 

Even  if  we  were  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice the  friendship  of  the  Affghans, 
and  to  extend  our  frontier  by  oc- 
cupying the  valleys  of  Khost  and 
Khurrum,  we  should  still  lose  by 
the  arrangement.  We  should  great- 
ly extend  a  frontier  already  800 
miles  in  length ;  we  should  plunge 
into  an  enormous  expenditure  for 
new  cantonments  and  new  forts  ; 
our  native  troops  would  not  appre- 
ciate the  long  absence  from  their  fam- 
ilies thus  entailed  upon  them ;  and 
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though  we  might  command  Cabul, 
our  troops  would  be  positively  cut 
off  from  employment  on  those  other 
invading  lines,  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  Russian  enemy 
would  probably  take. 

In  another  manner,  likewise,  our 
resources  have  been  greatly  hus- 
banded. Sir  John  Lawrence's  pol- 
icy of  non-interference  has  secured 
peace  and  prosperity  to  the  empire. 
The  full  extent  of  the  advantages 
thus  reaped  by  the  people  of  Hin- 
dustan, and  by  the  English  and 
foreign  traders  dwelling  in  the 
country,  will  be  more  fully  detailed 
when  we  come  to  discuss  his  inter- 
nal administration.  It  will  suffice 
here  to  indicate  that  if  we  had  be- 
come, embroiled  in  a  frontier  war, 
not  only  would  internal  reforms 
and  the  construction  of  remunera- 
tive public  works  have  been  postpon- 
ed, but  confidence  would  have  fled 
from  the  bazaars  and  the  money- 
markets,  the  Government  would 
have  been  driven  to  borrow  at  high 
rates  of  interest;  the  value  of  all 
property  would  have  fallen ;  and 
encouragement  would  have  been 
afforded  to  all  the  plotters  and  dis- 
contented in  the  country. 

We  may  then,  not  unreasonably, 
conclude  that  a  policy  which  has 
given  the  country  five  years  of 
almost  unbroken  peace,  which  has 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  most 
suspicious  nation  in  Asia  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  non-aggressive  pro- 
fessions, and  has  thus  given  cause 
to  that  nation — itself  the  only  in- 
dependent barrier  between  us  and 
the  Russian  outposts — to  feel  that 
in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  north 
they  can  identify  their  cause  and 
their  interests  with  our  own — we 
may,  we  say,  conclude  that  such  a 
foreign  policy,  tested  by  its  results, 
has  been  a  prudent  policy — a  policy 
which,  far  from  lowering  the  status 
of  England,  has  immeasurably  raised 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral Asia. 

The  policy  displayed  towards 
Affghanistan  will  appear  the  more 
sound  when  we  recollect  the  oppo- 


site policy  pursued  towards  the 
peoples  of  Central  Asia  during  the 
same  period  by  Russia.  In  1864 
the  Khan  of  Khokand  sent  an  en- 
voy to  the  Governor -General,  de- 
manding aid  against  the  Russians. 
To  entertain  such  an  idea  would 
have  been  madness,  for  Khokand 
is  watered  by  the  Jaxartes,  and  was 
conterminous  with  the  Russian  fron- 
tier. The  Khan  was  accordingly 
informed  by  letter  that  his  country 
was  too  distant  to  be  aided,  and  he 
must  look  to  his  own  resources  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  power.  In 
1866  Khokand  had  virtually  ceased 
to  exist  as  an  independent  power. 
The  next  country  on  the  route  to 
India  is  Bokhara.  The  Amir  who 
ruled  it  was,  in  the  same  year, 
brought  into  hostile  collision  with 
Russia,  and  was  defeated.  He  then 
applied  to  us  for  aid,  though  reluc- 
tant to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the 
base  murder,  nearly  thirty  years  be- 
fore, of  our  envoys,  Stoddart  and 
Conolly,  a  murder  yet  unavenged. 
But  if  we  could  not  aid  Khokand, 
neither,  for  the  same  reasons,  could 
we  assist  Bokhara.  We  could  do 
neither  without  embroiling  our- 
selves in  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia, 
without  engaging  in  a  war  with 
Russia,  a  war  in  which  all  the  ad- 
vantages would  be  on  the  side  of 
our  enemy.  We  were  compelled, 
therefore,  to  refuse  the  assistance 
asked  for.  Since  that  period  Bok- 
hara has  virtually  succumbed.  We 
could  not  aid  those  powers,  on  ac- 
count of  their  distance  from  our 
frontier,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
their  preservation  was  not  neces- 
sary to  our  welfare,  and  because, 
likewise,  if  we  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  waste  the  resources  of 
Hindustan  to  save  them,  we  pro- 
bably should  not  have  succeeded. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  Aff- 
ghanistan. That  country  is  on  our 
frontier  j  it  is  our  advanced  post ; 
we  dare  not  allow  it  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Russia.  And  who  can 
doubt  that,  with  the  examples  of 
Khokand  and  Bokhara  before  it  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  proofs,  the 
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positive  proofs,  of  our  non-absorb- 
ing policy  on  the  other,  Affghan- 
istan  would  not  hesitate  as  to  the 
side  on  which,  in  the  event  of  a 
Russian  invasion,  she  would  cast 
the  weight  of  her  power  1 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
care  to  note  the  precise  opinions  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence  himself  on  the 
subject  of  our  frontier  policy,  we 
extract  a  passage  from  the  speech 
he  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
farewell  dinner  given  to  him  by 
the  civil  and  military  services  in 
Calcutta,  in  which  he  fully  express- 
ed his  own  views  on  this  important 
question  : — 

"  I  have  been  taunted,"  he  said,  "with 
maintaining  a  policy  of  inaction  and  su- 
pineness,  and  with  indifference  to  the 
progress  of  events  in  Central  Asia.  I  em- 
phatically deny  the  allegation.  I  have 
very  carefully  watched  all  that  has  gone 
on  in  these  distant  countries.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  resolutely  set  my  face  against 
any  proposal  which,  in  my  judgment,  ap- 
peared to  have  a  tendency  to  draw  the 
Government  of  India  into  active  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia. 
I  feel  sure  that  it  will  prove,  unless 
circumstances  change  entirely,  a  cardi- 
nal error,  if  we  take  such  a  step.  Such 
interference  must,  sooner  or  later,  in- 
volve us  in  hostilities  there,  either  with 
the  people  or  with  their  enemies — pro- 
bably with  both.  Our  true  policy  is  to 
avoid  such  complications  ;  to  consoli- 
date our  power  in  India ;  to  give  to  its 
people  the  best  government  we  can;  to 
organise  our  administration  in  every 
department  on  a  system  which  will 
combine  economy  with  efficiency ;  and 
so  to  make  our  Government  strong 
and  respected  in  our  own  vast  ter- 
ritories. On  the  Western  Frontier 
we  should  be  specially  strong  and 
ready,  but  without  interfering  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  the  adjacent  hill 
tribes,  except  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  in  order  to  maintain  peace 
and  security.  Active  interference  in 
the  complications  of  Central  Asia  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to  war,  the  end 
of  which  no  one  could  foresee  ;  and 
which  would  involve  India  in  heavy 
debt,  or  necessitate  the  imposition  of 
additional  taxation,  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  country,  and  to  the  unpo- 
pularity of  our  rule.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  standing  fast  as  long  as  may 
be  possible  on  our  own  border,  we  can 


be  ready  to  meet  invaders  with  advan- 
tage. Invasion  may  never  come,  but 
if  it  do  come,  it  should  find  us  well 
prepared  to  repel  it.  If  we  send  agents 
into  remote  countries  where  the  govern- 
ment is  rude,  and  the  people  bigoted 
and  lawless,  we  subject  them  to  ill- 
treatment  and  insult,  which  we  must 
be  prepared  to  punish  by  force  of  arms. 
I  know  how  strong  and  how  admirable 
is  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  devotion 
which  would  prompt  hundreds  of  my 
countrymen  cheerfully  to  incur  such 
risks  ;  but  we  must  look  to  the  nation- 
al consequences  that  may  result,  and  I 
for  one  cannot  say  that  they  justify 
sanction  to  such  undertakings." 

The  great  merit  we  claim  for  the 
foreign  policy  of  Sir  John  Law- 
rence with  respect  to  AfFghanistan 
is  this  :  that,  without  wounding  the 
national  pride  of  that  suspicious 
people,  whilst  even  soothing  their 
susceptibilities,  and  holding  firm 
throughout  to  the  pledged  word 
of  the  British  Government,  he  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  to  them 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion 
from  the  north,  their  independence 
as  a. nation  is  bound  up  with  the 
cause  of  the  British;  that  only  by 
a  faithful  adherence  to  their  alli- 
ance with  us  will  they  be  able  to 
preserve  that  independence  intact. 
We  are  ourselves  satisfied,  and  we 
think  the  candid  reader  who  has 
followed  us  so  far  will  admit,  that 
under  none  of  the  alternative  plans 
favouring  interference,  diplomatic 
or  otherwise,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Affghans,  would  such  a  result  have 
been  possible. 

We  have  devoted  so  long  a  space 
to  the  explanation  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  on  our 
north-west  frontier,  not  only  be- 
cause that  policy  has  been,  as  it 
were,  the  key  to  his  internal  ad- 
ministration, but  because  we  are 
confident  that  the  retirement  from 
office  of  one  so  firmly  pledged  to 
that  policy,  with  whom  it  was  a 
conviction  not  to  be  shaken,  will 
give  encouragement  to  the  party  of 
action  to  renew  their  efforts.  We 
must  now  turn  for  a  brief  period 
to  the  consideration  of  the  working 
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of  that  policy  on  other  points  of  the 
empire. 

When  Sir  John  Lawrence  arrived 
in  Calcutta  in  January  1864,  he 
learned  that  an  envoy  had  been 
despatched  by  his  predecessor  to 
the  Government  of  Bhootan,  a 
mountainous  country  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  extreme  eastern  pos- 
sessions of  British  India,  in  order 
to  negotiate  for  the  cessation  of 
the  frequent  kidnapping  of  British 
subjects  carried  on  by  the  Bhoot- 
anees  on  the  frontier.  Three 
months  later,  intelligence  arrived 
that  the  mission  had  failed,  that 
our  envoy  had  been  grossly  insulted 
in  open  durbar,  and  only  allowed 
to  depart  on  the  condition  of  sign- 
ing a  treaty  whereby  a  portion  of 
the  British  territory  adjacent  to 
their  own  should  be  made  over  to 
Bhootan. 

This  was  a  result  always  to  be 
expected  from  the  despatch  of  a 
mission  to  a  barbarous  or  semi- 
civilised  nation.  The  envoy  is  al- 
ways liable  to  be  -killed,  as  were 
Stoddart  and  Conolly  at  Bokhara ; 
to  be  imprisoned,  as  were  Mr  Ras- 
sam  and  his  fellow  -  captives  in 
Abyssinia;  or  to  be  grievously  in- 
sulted, as  were  Mr  Eden  and  his 
companions  in  Bhootan.  Any  one 
of  these  results  entails  on  the  Gov- 
ernment employing  the  envoy  very 
serious  consequences.  They  must 
either  put  up  with  humiliation  and 
disgrace,  or  they  must  go  to  war. 
Those  who  are  so  clamorous  in  fa- 
vour of  the  despatch  of  a  European 
mission  to  Cabul,  would  do  well  to 
remember  the  contempt  that  was 
heaped  upon  us  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Central  Asia  for  failing  to 
avenge  the  deaths  of  Conolly  and 
Stoddart,  and  the  expense,  trouble, 
and  in  one  ease  the  loss  of  life, 
entailed  by  the  expeditions  to 
Bhootan  and  Abyssinia. 

With  respect  to  Bhootan,  Sir 
John  Lawrence  exhausted  every 
expedient  to  avoid  hostilities,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  redeem  British 
honour.  He  suspended  the  annual 
payments  or  rents  theretofore  made 


on  behalf  of  certain  lands  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bhootan  range  held  by 
the  British  Government,  declaring 
those  lands  to  be  forfeited;  and 
he  gave  the  Bhootan  durbar  three 
months  to  consider  whether  they 
would  comply  with  the  terms  of 
which  the  insulted  envoy  had  been 
the  bearer,  failing  which,  further 
measures  would  be  taken. 

The  Bhootan  Government  con- 
tinuing indifferent  to  the  threats  of 
the  Governor-General,  and  offering 
no  satisfaction  or  apology,  Sir  John 
Lawrence  was  forced,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  alternative  he  had  an- 
nounced. He  accordingly  sent  a 
force  into  the  country  in  four  col- 
umns, to  occupy  the  four  points 
commanding  the  fertile  ranges 
whence  the  Bhotanees  drew  their 
supplies.  The  occupation  had  been 
successfully  accomplished,  and  the 
expedition  triumphantly  concluded, 
when  the  commander  of  one  of 
the  columns  allowed  himself  to  be 
driven  by  a  contemptible  force  of 
the  enemy  from  the  position  he 
occupied.  This  mishap,  however, 
only  delayed  the  day  of  reckoning. 
In  a  few  months  the  recaptured 
post  was  stormed  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  Bhotanees,  dispirited 
and  humbled,  had  agreed  to  all  our 
terms,  had  restored  the  treaty  they 
had  forced  from  our  envoy,  and  had 
given  material  guarantees  for  their 
good  behaviour  for  the  future. 
From  these  material  guarantees, 
consisting  of  the  low  lands  which 
supplied  them  with  food,  we  agreed 
to  return  them  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  produce  in  money,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  live.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, which  was  ignorantly  carped 
at  at  the  time,  we  retained  in  our 
hands  the  power  of  at  any  moment 
bringing  them  to  their  senses  by 
stopping  their  supplies.  We  should 
here  state  that  so  determined  was 
the  Governor- General  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bhotanees  no 
trophies  of  their  temporary  triumph 
over  our  troops,  that,  against  the 
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advice,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  one 
member  of  his  Council,  he  insisted 
on  the  restoration  of  the  guns 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  our 
soldiers  in  their  retreat  from  De- 
wangiri.  When  military  red-tape 
seemed  to  magnify  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  the  carrying  out  of 
this  course,  he  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  a  letter  to  the  officer  com- 
manding our  most  advanced  party 
— an  officer  whom  he  knew  well, 
and  upon  whose  energy  and  daring 
he  felt  he  could  rely — and  author- 
ised him  to  act.  An  advance  was 
at  once  made,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  guns  were  restored.  On  no 
other  point  of  our  enormous  fron- 
tier has  any  decided  political  ac- 
tion been  called  for  during  the  past 
five  years.  In  British  Burma,  how- 
ever, an  opportunity  has  been  of- 
fered of  carrying  out  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  on  a  less  important  fron- 
tier, the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion by  which  the  policy  on  our 
north-west  frontier  has  been  cha- 
racterised. In  1866,  two  years 
after  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  as- 
sumed his  office,  a  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Mandalay,  the  newly-built 
capital  of  the  independent  Burman 
Empire.  This  rebellion  was  headed 
by  two  of  the  King's  sons.  They, 
with  their  followers,  suddenly  sur- 
rounded the  Summer  Palace,  and 
put  to  death  the  Crown-Prince,  with 
two  other  princes  and  one  of  the 
ministers  found  therein.  The  King, 
for  whom  the  same  fate  was  in- 
tended, had  made  a  timely  escape 
on  foot,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  queens,  to  the  large  palace 
within  the  city  walls.  The  success 
of  the  rebels  was,  however,  but 
temporary.  Their  first  act  was  to  be- 
siege the  city  palace,  but  the  arrival 
of  a  body  of  loyal  troops  compelled 
them  to  raise  the  siege.  They 
then  seized  the  royal  steamer,  and 
proceeded  in  it  to  within  eighty 
miles  of  the  British  frontier,  hop- 
ing to  raise  fresh  troops.  Being 
attacked  en  route  by  two  Burmese 
steamers  which  had  just  arrived 
from  Rangoon,  they  continued 


their  course  into  the  British  terri- 
tory, and  surrendered  to  the  Brit- 
ish Chief  Commissioner,  Sir  Arthur 
Phayre.  It  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  anarchy  which  underlies  all 
Eastern  despotism,  that  the  son  of 
the  murdered  Crown-Prince,  on  his 
father's  death,  took  up  arms  at  once, 
not  against  the  murderers,  but 
against  the  King,  hoping,  doubtless, 
to  reap  some  profit  from  the  general 
confusion.  He  was,  however,  after 
some  time,  defeated,  captured,  and 
finally,  on  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  release  him,  executed  in  1867. 
Our  agent  at  the  Court  of  Ava, 
Captain  Sladen,  succeeded  in  res- 
cuing from  the  same  fate  others 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the 
revolt.  The  King  of  Burma  had 
been,  apparently,  so  far  sensible 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  conduct 
of  the  British  Government  during 
the  insurrection,  that  in  November 
1867  he  acceded  to  a  proposition, 
repeatedly  and  vainly  urged  upon 
him  by  Sir  A.  Phayre,  and  again 
pressed  upon  him  by  that  able 
officer's  successor,  Colonel  Fytche, 
to  reduce  all  the  frontier  duties  to 
a  uniform  rate  of  five  per  cent,  and 
to  abolish  all  royal  monopolies,  ex- 
cept those  on  earth-oil,  timber,  and 
precious  stones.  He  at  the  same 
time  gave  his  sanction  to  the  de- 
putation of  Captain  Sladen,  and 
other  officers  to  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier, to  endeavour  to  reopen  the 
trade  between  China  and  Burma, 
estimated  some  years  ago  at  half  a 
million  sterling,  but  now  quite  ex- 
tinct. In  both  these  instances  the 
King  has  acted  like  a  faithless  bar- 
barian. He  has  not  adhered  to 
the  commercial  treaty,  almost  all 
the  old  monopolies  having  been 
retained.  The  expedition  under 
Captain  Sladen  left,  indeed,  Man- 
dalay for  Bhamo  in  a  royal  steamer, 
on  the  13th  January  1868.  It 
reached  Bhamo  in  due  course,  and 
after  a  vexatious  delay  of  a  month 
proceeded  to  Pousee,  within  eight 
miles  of  the  frontier  Shan  town 
of  Mauwye.  Here  all  sorts  of  obsta- 
cles were  placed  in  the  way  of  its 
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further  progress.  These,  however, 
having  been  overcome,  the  party 
advanced  through  the  Shan  states 
to  Momein,  their  journey  through 
these  states  resembling  an  ovation. 
At  Momein  they  remained  a  month 
and  a  half.  We  might  pause,  had 
we  time,  to  dwell  for  a  brief  space 
on  the  tempting  description  of  this 
town  and  the  surrounding  country, 
given  by  one  of  the  non-official 
members  of  the  expedition.  But 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  state 
that  the  prospects  of  the  renewal  of 
the  trade  are  described  as  being 
most  encouraging,  provided  only 
that  the  opposition  of  the  Burmese 
authorities  can  be  overcome.  It  is 
broadly  asserted  that  all  the  ob- 
stacles met  with  by  our  officers,  the 
attempts  even  to  murder  them,  can 
be  traced  to  the  direct  authority  of 
our  ally,  the  King  of  Burma.  The 
expedition  has  just  returned  to 
Rangoon,  rich  at  least  in  experience 
and  sanguine  as  to  the  future.  The 
duty  of  making  full  use  of  that 
experience  will  now  devolve  upon 
the  Earl  of  Mayo.  Indeed,  a  great 
Burman  question  may  now  arise  at 
any  moment,  for  it  is  the  opinion 
of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  that 
the  death  of  the  King  will  be  the 
signal  for  widespread  anarchy  and 
rebellion,  and  on  that  frontier  we 
are  bound,  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, to  maintain  order. 

On  the  extreme  west  of  our  pos- 
sessions in  India,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  some  complications  have  in- 
deed ensued,  but  they  have  one 
and  all  been  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory termination,  thanks  to  the 
loyal  policy  of  our  Government. 
The  threatened  raid  by  the  Waha- 
bee  Amir  on  our  ally  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat,  has  yielded  to  the  atti- 
tude taken  up  by  the  British  Resi- 
dent, Colonel  Felly  ;  and  though  it 
may  be  said  that  Muscat  has  passed 
through  two  revolutions  during  that 
period,  one  of  its  sovereigns  having 
been  murdered  and  the  other  de- 
throned, our  relations  with  it  were 
suspended  only  for  the  period  when 
the  complicity  of  one  of  its  tempor- 


ary sovereigns  in  the  murder  of  his 
predecessor  and  father  was  gener- 
ally believed.  Our  alliance  with 
that  State  has  for  its  object  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce  and  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy  and  the  slave- 
trade  in  the  Gulf.  These  objects 
have  been  steadily  adhered  to. 
Indeed,  so  lately  as  1867,  some  im- 
portant chiefs  who  had  engaged  in 
a  predatory  attack  on  a  neighbour- 
ing province,  were  punished  by 
heavy  fines,  and  the  forced  surren- 
der of  all  their  armed  boats.  It 
may  be  truly  asserted  that  never 
was  British  supremacy  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  more  recognised  than  at 
the  present  moment.  The  opera- 
tions against  the  slave-trade  have 
been  distinguished  by  equal  activ- 
ity, the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  having, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Government,  taken  the  most  strin- 
gent measures  for  its  suppression, 

We  have  described  at  some 
length  the  more  salient  points  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  past  five 
years ;  because,  we  repeat,  the 
foreign  policy  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
has  been  the  key  to  his  internal 
administration.  By  this  we  mean 
that  the  reforms  he  accomplished 
in  the  administration  of  the  country 
would  have  been  impossible  had  he 
followed  any  of  the  aggressive  lines 
of  policy  which  were  thrust  upon 
him  from  so  many  and  such  influ- 
ential quarters. 

Prominent  amongst  those  admin- 
istrative reforms  may  be  mentioned 
the  settlement  of  the  land-tenure 
question  in  the  important  provinces 
of  Oudh  and  the  Punjaub.  Sir  John 
himself  evidently  regarded  this  set- 
tlement as  the  crowning  measure 
of  his  viceregal  career.  At  the  pub- 
lic dinner  given  to  him  prior  to  his 
departure  from  Calcutta,  he  thus 
alluded  to  the  subject :  "  It  is,"  he 
said,  "a  source  of  much  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  feel  that  the  import- 
ant questions  connected  with  the 
tenure  of  land  in  Oudh  and  the 
Punjaub  have  been  brought  to 
a  settlement."  That  settlement 
was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  Sir 
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John,  because  it  was  a  means  of 
blessing  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  native  fellow-subjects.  We 
do  not  propose  to  enter  at  any 
length  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  acrimoni- 
ous controversy.  The  object  we 
have  in  view  will  be  better  attained 
by  a  recital  of  the  bare  facts,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  unprejudiced  reader 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions  there- 
from. With  regard  to  Oudh  those 
facts  may  thus  be  briefly  stated  :— 

When,  in  1858,  the  capture  of 
the  city  of  Lucknow  had  placed 
the  province  of  Oudh  at  the  feet  of 
Lord  Canning,  that  nobleman,  to 
punish  the  large  landowners  for 
their  rebellion,  authoritatively  de- 
clared that  they  had  forfeited  their 
title  to  the  soil.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  establish  in  the  province 
a  landed  aristocracy  holding  direct- 
ly from  the  British  Crown,  Lord 
Canning  subsequently  restored  the 
confiscated  estates,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  ancient  holders,  called 
talukdars,  but  upon  the  entirely 
new  tenure  of  direct  and  complete 
dependence  on  the  British  Crown. 
In  this  way  the  act  of  confiscation, 
intended  originally  as  a  punish- 
ment, became  the  means  of  attach- 
ing the  talukdars  of  Oudh  to  the 
British  Government. 

When,  towards  the  close  of  1858, 
the  greater  part  of  the  talukdars 
had  tendered  their  submission  to 
the  British  Government,  and  re- 
ceived back  their  estates,  Lord 
Canning  set  himself  to  devise  such 
a  settlement  as  would  secure  the 
property  to  the  talukdars,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  village 
occupants  from  extortion.  In  the 
first  instance,  what  is  called  a  sum- 
mary settlement  was  made,  to  be 
in  force  for  three  years,  by  which 
time,  it  was  hoped,  the  regular 
settlement  might  be  effected.  All 
the  subordinate  rights  in  the  land 
were  reserved  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  regular  settlement. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oudh  for 
the  time  being,  anxious  to  calm  the 


minds  of  the  talukdars,  fearful  lest 
the  reservation  of  any  rights  what- 
ever might  breed  discontent  and 
mistrust,  believing  too  that  the 
summary  settlement  had  been  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  possible 
care  and  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Lord  Can- 
ning, on  the  completion  of  that 
settlement  in  six  months,  declared 
it  to  be  final ;  he  declared,  that  is 
to  say,  that  no  one  should  be  con- 
sidered to  have  any  right  in  the 
soil  of  Oudh  whose  title  had  not 
been  recognised  under  the  summary 
settlement.  It  could  not  but  hap- 
pen, and  it  did  actually  happen, 
that  a  settlement  intended  only 
to  be  temporary,  carried  out  in  the 
brief  period  of  six  months,  and 
suddenly  on  its  completion  declared 
to  be  permanent,  should  perpetrate 
some  injustice.  But  it  was  declared 
to  be  law,  and  the  reason  for  not 
reopening  it  for  a  rehearing  of 
undoubted  claims  was  thus  sum- 
marily stated  by  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner :  "  The  Chief  Commis- 
sioner cannot  see  the  use  of  giving 
the  village  proprietors  hopes  of  a 
rehearing  at  next  settlement,  if, 
after  having  then  ascertained,  what 
every  one  knows  already,  that  they 
are  the  rightful  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  we  are  to  tell  them  that  our 
policy  will  not  permit  us  to  recog- 
nise their  claims." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Lord 
Canning,  anxious  to  raise  up  a 
landed  aristocracy  dependent  on 
the  British  Government,  and  owing 
their  titles  to  it,  had  issued  instruc- 
tions to  that  effect ;  but  that  these 
instructions,  too  hurriedly  carried 
out,  had  in  several  instances  dis- 
possessed those  who  had  owned  the 
soil  for  centuries,  and  whose  claims 
in  equity  were  far  superior  to  those 
of  the  talukdars.  These  latter  were 
not  slow  to  perceive  the  value  of  the 
boon  thus  unexpectedly  thrust  upon 
them.  Yet,  almost  sceptical  of  their 
good  fortune,  fearing  lest  it  might 
prove  to  be  but  a  bright  illu- 
sion, they  took  immediate  steps  to 
have  its  authenticity  placed  beyond 
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doubt.  They  begged,  through  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  or  rather  that 
official  begged  on  their  behalf,  that 
a  distinct  promise  on  the  part  of 
Government  might  be  inserted  in 
their  title-deeds,  to  the  effect  that 
the  proprietary  rights  granted  by  the 
summary  settlement  were  granted 
for  all  time.  To  this  Lord  Canning 
refused  in  the  first  instance  to  agree 
absolutely,  without  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  reserving  the  rights  of 
the  inferior  landholders  and  village 
occupants.  He  finally  acceded  to 
it,  however,  though  with  the  express 
stipulation  that  those  holding  under 
the  talukdars  should  be  secured  in 
the  possession  of  all  the  subordinate 
rights  formerly  enjoyed  by  them. 
But  notwithstanding  this  stipula- 
tion, the  Chief  Commissioner  at 
once  issued  a  circular,  wherein  he 
declared  that  the  act  of  confiscation 
carried  out  during  the  rebellion 
annulled  all  rights  of  property,  and 
that  in  the  estates  which  had  actu- 
ally been  confiscated  and  conferred 
on  others,  none  but  the  talukdars 
had  any  rights  at  all.  It  is  true 
that  Lord  Canning  disallowed  this 
interpretation,  and  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
to  the  orders  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment for  the  protection  of  the  sub- 
proprietors,  and  it  was  finally  agreed, 
with  the  consent  of  the  leading 
talukdars,  that  the  sub-proprietors 
should  be  maintained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  rights  in  the  soil  held  by 
them  during  the  twelve  years  prior 
to  the  annexation  of  the  province 
by  the  British — i.  e. ,  since  1 844.  An 
inquiry  was  directed  to  be  made 
into  this  question. 

The  inquiry  that  followed  showed 
clearly  that  the  claims  of  the  sub- 
proprietors  could  in  fewinstances  be 
sustained  as  an  absolute  right.  But 
the  same  inquiry  brought  to  light 
the  necessity  of  regulating  the  rela- 
tions between  the  talukdar  and  the 
actual  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Now, 
there  were  two  descriptions  of  actual 
cultivators  ;  the  one,  the  hereditary 
tenants,  transmitting  their  rights 
from  generation  to  generation,  who 
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were  entitled  to  hold  at  the  rates 
fixed  at  the  time  of  the  original  set- 
tlement ;  the  other,  the  tenants-at- 
will,  whose  rates  could  be  raised, 
and  who  could  be  ejected  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  landlord.  Now,  a 
large  class  of  men  in  India,  amongst 
whom  was  the  then  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Oudh,  had  regarded  the 
existence  of  hereditary  tenants  with 
disfavour,  as  constituting  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  improvement  of  the 
property  by  the  landlord,  and  they 
would  have  looked  upon  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  class  as  a  blessing  to 
the  country.  Advantage  was  then 
taken  of  the  omission  of  all  refer- 
ence to  either  class  by  Lord  Can- 
ning, to  declare,  when  the  time 
arrived  for  recording  the  rights  of 
the  several  classes,  that  no  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the 
hereditary  tenants  and  the  tenants- 
at-will.  The  Governor -General  of 
the  day,  Lord  Elgin,  had  already 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  a  ruling 
of  this  nature  might  not  be  unjust 
to  the  former  class,  but  he  died  be- 
fore any  formal  decision  was  arrived 
at.  The  question  was  at  this  stage 
when  Sir  John  Lawrence  landed  in 
Calcutta  as  Viceroy. 

Sir  John  early  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  He  found 
that  while  Lord  Canning  had  con- 
ferred large  rights  on  the  talukdars, 
he  had  expressly  stipulated  that 
all  existing  rights  should  be  re- 
spected. It  appeared  clear  to  him 
that  this  stipulation  would  fail  to 
be  carried  out  if  the  hereditary  ten- 
ants were,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
deprived  of  their  hereditary  rights, 
and  placed  in  the  position  of  ten- 
ants-at-will.  It  appeared  to  him, 
in  fact,  that  it  would  be  a  mon- 
strous injustice.  Almost  the  first 
question  he  put  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner had  for  its  object  to 
ascertain  what  measures  had  been 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  of  the  hereditary  ten- 
ants. To  this  question  the  Chief 
Commissioner  replied,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  stating  that  the  ten- 
ants in  question  had  only  a  sort  of 
3C 
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modified  right  which  the  talukdars 
would  not  object  to  maintain  ;  but, 
about  three  weeks  later,  he  wrote 
to  say  that  his  former  letter  had 
been  founded  on  a  mistake,  for  he 
had  ascertained  that  the  status  of 
hereditary  tenant  was  unknown  in 
the  province  of  Oudh — that,  in  fact, 
no  such  rights  existed.  Upon  this 
reply,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  not  satis- 
fied that  any  sufficiently  searching 
inquiry  had  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  convinced  that  the  pre- 
vious action  of  the  Oudh  adminis- 
tration had  prevented  any  claimants 
from  coming  forward,  directed  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  the 
"  impartial  hearing  of  all  such 
claims." 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Oudh  controversy. 
It  originated,  we  have  seen,  in  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence  to  do  justice  to  all 
classes,  to  slur  over  the  claims  of 
none.  Many  hard  things  were  said 
of  him  at  the  time ;  but  if  we  re- 
flect that  all  he  ordered  was  "  in- 
quiry"— inquiry  as  to  the  validity 
of  certain  rights — we  shall  be  un- 
able to  resist  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  most  unjustly  abused.  For, 
either  the  inquiry  was  necessary,  or 
it  was  unnecessary.  If  it  was  neces- 
sary, that  is  at  once  a  justification 
for  having  entered  upon  it ;  if  un- 
necessary, then  the  views  of  those 
who  opposed  him  would  receive  by 
its  failure  the  stamp  of  indisputable 
correctness.  One  thing  at  least  is 
clear,  that  it  would  have  been 
highly  unjust  to  adjudicate  regard- 
ing the  claims  of  thousands  without 
full  and  sufficient  inquiry. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow, 
step  by  step,  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry ;  it  will  suffice  if  we  state  the 
result. 

It  was  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  whilst,  under  the  old 
regime,  the  power  of  the  landlord 
was  absolute — the  tenant  possess- 
ing no  power  of  appeal  against 
enhancement  of  rent  —  yet  that, 
practically,  fixity  of  tenure  very 
generally  ruled  with  respect  to  a 


certain  class  of  tenants.  These 
were  the  descendants  of  ex -pro- 
prietors, the  clansmen  of  the  taluk- 
dars, Brahmins,  and  Eajpoots,  and 
long  -  established  and  substantial 
cultivators.  But  although  these 
classes  enjoyed  for  the  most  part 
hereditary  privileges,  it  was  made 
abundantly  clear  that  these  privi- 
leges were  based  in  no  way  upon 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  were  due 
to  the  favour  of  the  landlord  and 
to  the  custom  of  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  it  had  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  that,  under  its 
native  sovereigns,  the  province  of 
Oudh  was  subject  to  continual  an- 
archy, and  it  appeared  legitimate 
to  conclude  that  privileges  long  en- 
joyed, though  only  by  the  favour 
of  the  landlord,  in  an  almost  law- 
less society,  ought  now,  when  an 
order  enforcing  rule  was  inaugu- 
rated, to  be  secured  by  law  to  those 
who  had  enjoyed  them.  This,  at 
least,  was  the  view  taken  by  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  and  he  determined 
that,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  jus- 
tice should  be  done  to  all  classes. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
middle  of  1867,  and  after  much 
recrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
advocates  of  the  talukdars,  that  the 
matter  was  finally  settled.  In  the 
beginning  of  1866  a  new  Chief 
Commissioner  had  been  appointed 
to  the  province,  and  by  the  exer- 
tions of  that  gentleman  a  settle- 
ment was  arrived  at  on  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 1st,  That  no  new  rights 
were  to  be  created  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  ;  2d,  That  the  pri- 
vileges heretofore  allowed  as  an 
indulgence  to  all  cultivators  who 
had  once  been  proprietors  of  lands, 
should  be  confirmed  and  placed  on 
a  legal  footing.  It  was,  moreover, 
declared  that  all  cultivators  should 
be  entitled  to  consideration  on  ac- 
count of  improvements  made  by 
them,  if  any  attempt  were  made  by 
the  landlord  to  oust  them  or  raise 
their  rents. 

This,  then,  was  the  result  which 
Sir  John  Lawrence  obtained  for 
the  cultivators  of  Oudh,  by  his 
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energy,  persistence,  and  strong 
sense  of  justice,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  servants  of  his  own 
Government,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
of  the  talukdars  themselves.  It 
was  a  result  which  insured  the 
goodwill  of  the  poorer  classes  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  province, 
which  preserved  to  men  who  had 
once  held,  and,  under  the  anarchi- 
cal native  government  of  Oudh, 
been  dispossessed  of,  large  proper- 
ties, the  smaller  privilege  of  still 
renting  a  portion  of  those  lands  at 
a  fixed  rate,  not  liable  to  enhance- 
ment, and  made  them  free  in  their 
own  persons  from  all  fear  of  eject- 
ment ;  which  promoted  the  best 
interests  of  the  land,  by  securing 
to  all  cultivators,  even  to  the  te- 
nants-at-will,  compensation  for  the 
improvements  they  might  effect  in 
the  land  held  by  them  from  the 
landlord.  This  last  security  con- 
stitutes undoubtedly  the  ground- 
work of  a  system,  advantageous 
alike  to  landlord  and  tenant,  to  the 
land  and  to  the  Government,  and 
which  might  be  advantageously  ex- 
tended over  the  country.  But  for 
his  energetic  action  and  determined 
perseverance  one-fifth  of  the  culti- 
vators of  Oudh,  the  ex-proprietors, 
would  have  been  reduced  to  the 
status  of  tenants  -  at  -  will,  and  no 
encouragement  whatever  would 
have  been  held  out  to  cultivators 
of  any  class,  liable  as  they  were  to 
enhancement  of  rent  or  ejectment, 
to  spend  any  portion  of  their  hard- 
earned  gains  in  the  improvement 
of  their  holdings.  The  policy  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  whilst  confirm- 
ing to  the  talukdars  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  them  by  Lord  Can- 
ning, has  given  new  life  and  fresh 
energy  to  the  cultivators  of  Oudh, 
and  has,  at  the  same  time,  renewed 
and  refreshed  their  soil. 

In  the  Punjaub,  a  similar  policy, 
though  starting  from  an  opposite 
point,  has  been  pursued.  It  had 
happened  that  when  the  first  re- 
gular settlement  was  made  in  the 
Punjaub,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  annexation  of  that  province, 


the  rights  of  the  hereditary  tenants 
had  been  recognised  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  landlords.  But, 
meanwhile,  under  the  fostering 
rule  of  the  British,  the  value  of 
land  increased,  and  by  degrees  the 
old  landlords  came  forward  to  claim 
the  right  to  the  absolute  disposal 
of  their  own  lands.  The  question 
culminated  in  1868.  The  claims 
of  the  landlords  were  supported  by 
many  of  the  officials  of  the  Pun- 
jaub, and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  they  had  been  brought  for- 
ward twenty  years  earlier,  they 
would  in  many  cases  have  been 
substantiated.  But  it  appeared  to 
Sir  John  Lawrence  and  to  those 
who  thought  with  him  that  it  would 
be  highly  unjust  to  disturb  a  set- 
tlement which  had  lasted  for  twenty 
years,  which  had  guaranteed  certain 
rights  to  the  occupier,  and  on  the 
faith  of  which  the  occupier  had 
made  those  improvements  in  the 
land  which  had  so  greatly  augment- 
ed its  value.  The  landlord  himself 
had  spent  no  money  on  the  land. 
Under  the  Sikh  rule,  and  at  the 
time  of  annexation,  he  regarded 
the  question  of  occupancy  as  a 
question  of  minor  importance.  It 
was  only  after  we  had  guaranteed 
to  the  cultivator,  with  the  landlord's 
consent,  a  right  of  permanent  occu- 
pancy under  certain  conditions,  and 
after  the  fulfilment  of  those  condi- 
tions, that  the  landlord  came  for- 
ward and  preferred  claims  to  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  land.  The 
landlord,  in  fact,  previously  careless 
and  indifferent,  came  forward  to 
claim  the  right  of  reaping  the  full- 
est advantage  from  the  labour  of 
his  tenants,  and  from  the  money 
spent  by  them  on  the  land.  Be- 
cause Sir  John  Lawrence  resisted 
this  monstrous  demand — because 
he  showed  himself  determined  to 
continue  to  the  cultivators  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  them — he  was  charg- 
ed with  a  design  to  sweep  the  land- 
lords from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  is  clear,  we  think,  from  the  fore- 
going brief  narrative,  that  such  a 
charge  could  only  have  been  pre- 
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ferred  from  a  non-appreciation  of 
the  point  at  issue.  Sir  John  made 
no  attack  upon  the  landlords  ;  he 
simply  defended  the  cultivators,  the 
thews  and  sinews  of  the  country, 
from  being  reduced  to  the  position 
of  serfs  ;  he  protested  against  their 
being  handed  over  en  masse  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  landlords, 
after  having  for  twenty  years  en- 
joyed a  certain  limited  right  in  the 
soil.  According  to  his  position,  the 
status  of  the  landowners  was  not 
worse  than  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nexation, whilst  that  of  the  culti- 
vators has  been  greatly  improved. 
For  our  parts,  we  cannot  too  much 
admire  the  firmness  and  sense  of 
justice  which  successfully  resisted 
the  very  serious  and  retrograde 
attempt  to  reintroduce  the  worst 
evils  of  the  feudal  system  into  our 
frontier  province.  That  Sir  John 
had  no  hostility  to  landlords  as 
landlords,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
almost  the  last  act  of  his  Govern- 
ment was  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  talukdars  of  Oudh  the  easy 
means  of  effecting  improvements 
in  their  property,  and  to  restrain, 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  body, 
the  power  unadvisedly  granted  to 
the  head  of  a  family,  of  alienating 
his  whole  property  for  the  benefit 
of  unworthy  favourites. 

His  action  with  respect  to  the 
land  was  not  confined  to  Oudh  and 
the  Punjaub.  Before  he  left,  a  bill 
was  with  his  sanction  introduced 
into  the  Council  to  grant  to  the 
cultivators  in  the  North- West  the 
power  of  effecting  improvements  in 
their  holdings,  and  to  insure  them 
compensation  for  such  improve- 
ments in  the  event  of  their  being 
ejected.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  no  tenant,  even  in  times  of 
drought  and  distress,  has  the  power 
even  to  sink  a  well  without  obtain- 
ing first  the  express  permission  of 
his  landlord. 

Amongst  other  principal  meas- 
ures by  which  the  administration  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence  has  been  strong- 
ly marked,  we  may  mention  irri- 
gation-works, military  and  other 


works,  railways,  telegraphs,  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton,  sanitation,  edu- 
cation, and  the  elevation  of  the 
poor.  To  these,  as  well  as  to  his 
financial  policy,  we  shall  now  briefly 
refer. 

Perhaps  in  no  country  in  the 
world  is  there  a  greater  absolute 
necessity  for  irrigation- works  than 
in  India.  There  are,  all  over  the 
country,  vast  tracts  of  soil  naturally 
arid,  intersected  by  no  river,  and 
dependent  for  their  power  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  upon  the  regular  down- 
fall of  the  periodical  rains.  In  the 
event  of  a  deficient  fall  of  rain,  or 
of  its  early  cessation,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  districts  are  reduced 
to  distress,  often  even  to  famine. 
Visitations  of  this  nature,  when 
they  have  come,  have  led  to  the 
most  terrible  calamities.  The  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  State  thereby 
caused,  great  as  it  has  sometimes 
been,  sinks  into  utter  insignificance 
when  contrasted  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  mortality,  of  suffering, 
and  of  misery  which  has  resulted 
from  them.  Of  late  years,  the  im- 
possibility of  entirely  warding  off 
such  results,  after  the  rainfall  has 
proved  deficient,  has  become  appar- 
ent, and  Government  has  been 
forced  to  seek  for  other  means  of 
providing  beforehand  against  the 
chances  of  such  deficiency.  Such 
means  obviously  suggested  them- 
selves in  irrigation.  Before  the 
time  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  the 
necessity  for  introducing  a  scheme 
of  this  nature  throughout  the  coun- 
try had  never,  apparently,  been 
fully  appreciated  by  the  Government 
of  India.  It  is  true  that  under  the 
rule  of  Lord  Dalhousie  the  Ganges 
canal  had  been  completed  and 
brought  into  operation.  The  Ganges 
canal,  however,  even  if  its  construc- 
tion had  been  as  correct  as  in  some 
respects  it  was  faulty,  would  have 
benefited  only  one  narrow  strip  of 
the  country,  and  that  not  the  part 
of  it  in  which  artificial  irrigation  was 
most  required.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its 
construction,  the  benefits  derivable 
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from  the  Ganges  canal  are  as  yet 
only  to  be  attained  in  a  small  pro- 
portion. The  Jumna  canal,  the 
work  of  the  Moguls,  is  very  useful 
to  the  districts  through  which  it 
passes,  but  to  those  alone.  In  the 
Punjaub,  the  Baree  canal,  the  work 
of  Sir  John  Lawerence  when  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  province,  has 
been  fruitful  of  advantage  to  the 
cultivating  classes.  But  these  were 
isolated  cases.  Before  the  time  of 
the  viceroyalty  of  Sir  John  Law- 
rence no  system  of  irrigation  for 
the  whole  country  had  been  de- 
cided upon.* 

It  is  only  fair  to  those  who  pre- 
ceded Sir  John  to  state  that  in  their 
time  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  the  ground  cleared 
for  action.  It  happened,  moreover, 
that,  about  the  time  of  his  assuming 
power,  the  influential  parties  who 
had  long  and  noisily  advocated  the 
formation  of  private  companies,  to 
undertake  great  works  of  irrigation, 
suddenly  collapsed.  The  Orissa 
Irrigation  Company,  the  commence- 
ment of  whose  operations  had  been 
heralded  as  the  foundation  of  a  new 
era,  an  era  which  should  welcome 
the  introduction  of  British  capital 
into  the  country,  suddenly  confessed 
that  the  small  amount  of  British 
capital  with  which  they  started  had 
been  exhausted,  and  that,  unless 
the  Government  would  assist  them 
with  funds,  they  must  stop  their 
works.  No  true  friend  of  the 
people  of  India  ever  regarded  this 
collapse  as  a  subject  for  real  regret. 
It  is  obvious  that  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  supply  of  water  to 
millions  should  not  be  left  to  the 
mercies  of  a  joint-stock  company 
hungry  for  dividends.  No  scheme 


would  more  surely  lower  the  people 
to  the  position  of  bond-holders  to 
men  who  could  give  or  refuse  the 
first  necessity  of  life.  The  collapse 
of  the  supporters  of  so-called  Brit- 
ish enterprise  was  therefore  in  more 
ways  than  one  an  advantage.  It 
cleared  the  ground  for  the  action 
of  Government,  and  it  helped  that 
Government  to  the  resolution  that 
thenceforth  it  would  retain  a  ques- 
tion so  important  and  so  vital  in  its 
own  hands  alone. 

The  action  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
in  the  matter  was  likewise  further 
stimulated  by  the  terrible  famine 
which  occurred  in  Orissa  in  the 
year  1865-6.  To  his  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  terrible  results 
of  that  famine  we  shall  refer  further 
on.  It  must  suffice  to  state  here, 
that  if  there  ever  was  a  spectacle 
which  would  have  induced  a  govern- 
ment to  seek  out,  as  promptly  as 
possible,  some  means  of  providing 
for  a  deficiency  of  the  rainfall,  it 
was  the  spectacle  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  human  beings 
dying  of  starvation,  dying  before 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Government, 
without  it  being  possible  for  that 
Government  to  save  them  from  a 
fate  so  terrible. 

But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  intentions  of  his  predecessors, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  stimu- 
lating action  by  which  he  was 
influenced,  the  credit  of  devising, 
partially  carrying  out,  and  leaving 
for  his  successor  to  finish,  a  grand 
scheme  for  generally  irrigating  the 
country,  and  thus  rendering  future 
famines  impossible,  belongs  entirely 
to  Sir  John  Lawrence.  After  a 
long  correspondence  with  the  Home 
Government  he  at  length  succeeded 


*  We  think  the  writer  here  hardly  does  justice  to  the  magnitude  of  the  efforts 
made  in  this  direction  by  Lord  Dalhousie.  Under  his  administration  were  con- 
structed or  repaired  the  Ganges  canal  of  4494  miles,  the  East  and  West  Jumna 
canal  of  445  miles,  the  Punjaub  canals  of  425  miles,  besides  the  irrigation -works 
in  the  Madras  Presidency — tanks,  reservoirs,  and  dams — in  connection  with  the 
Cavery,  Godavery,  and  Kistnah  rivers.  It  seems  to  us  that  Lord  Dalhousie  paved 
the  way  for  Lord  Lawrence's  irrigation  system  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Lord 
Lawrence  did  so  for  his  successor,  Lord  Mayo,  in  regard  to  the  interview  with 
the  ruler  of  AfFghanistan  and  his  policy  towards  that  State. — ED.  B.  M. 
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in  forcing  his  views  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  he  did  not  rest  till 
he  obtained  the  sanction  of  that  high 
official,  1st,  to  extend  irrigation  to 
every  part  of  India  liable  to  seasons 
of  drought ;  2dly,  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  works  by  the  direct  agen- 
cy of  Government ;  and,  3dly,  to 
provide,  by  loans,  all  sums  required 
to  meet  the  outlay'in  excess  of  the 
amount  available  from  the  surplus 
revenues. 

To  carry  out  his  scheme  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Public  Works'  De- 
partment has  been  organised,  large 
additions  have  been  made  to  the 
establishment  of  engineers,  and  the 
most  careful  discrimination  has 
been  exercised  as  to  the  part  of  the 
country  to  which  the  operations 
should  extend. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow, 
step  by  step,  the  course  followed 
by  the  new  department  in  all  its 
branches.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  we  find  the  arrangements 
completed  for  cutting  a  new  canal 
to  water  the  arid  country  between 
Agra  and  Delhi ;  Rohilkhund  sur- 
veyed for  irrigation  purposes,  re- 
pairs and  improvements  being  car- 
ried out  in  the  Ganges  and  Western 
Jumna  canals  without  any  inter- 
ference with  their  actual  power  of 
supply;  a  new  canal  designed  for 
the  tracts  of  country  west  of  the 
Jumna  canal ;  a  remodelment  of 
the  Baree  Doab  canal  projected ; 
a  project  considered  for  utilising 
the  waters  of  the  Beas,  the  Chenab, 
and  the  Indus  ;  arrangements  com- 
pleting for  intersecting  the  pro- 
vince of  Oudh  by  canals,  to  com- 
municate on  the  one  side  with 
eastern  Rohilkhund,  on  the  other 
with  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
and  uniting  with  the  canals  of 
Tirhooh.  Arrangements  have  like- 
wise been  considered  for  establish- 
ing lines  of  navigable  canals,  com- 
municating with  one  another,  on 
the  whole  series  of  works  projected 
in  Oudh,  the  North-West  Provinces, 
and  the  Punjaub.  In  this  manner 
continuous  canal  communication 
will  eventually  be  established  along 


a  length  of  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred miles. 

Nor  have  the  other  parts  of  In- 
dia been  omitted.  Arrangements 
are  greatly  advanced  for  the  pur- 
chase from  the  Irrigation  Company 
of  the  works  commenced  in  Orissa, 
and  projected  on  the  river  Soane  ; 
several  great  works  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  Bombay  ;  an  extension 
of  the  canals  derived  from  the 
Godavery,  Kistnah,  and  Pennair 
rivers,  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
has  been  projected ;  works  have 
been  restored  in  Mysore,  and  com- 
menced in  the  Central  Provinces  ; 
whilst  in  the  well-watered  provinces 
of  Bengal  and  British  Burma,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  embankments  to  secure 
the  country  from  the  river  floods. 
All  over  our  Indian  possessions, 
in  fact,  the  foundations  have  been 
laid  of  a  system  of  which  it  has 
been  truly  said, that  it  will  be  here- 
after regarded  as  among  those  which 
have  been  most  fruitful  of  good  to 
this  great  country,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  only  possible  to 
lay  those  foundations  because  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  not 
squandered  and  wasted  in  useless 
wars,  but  were  wisely  husbanded 
to  be  spent  for  the  permanent  bene- 
fit of  the  people  whom  Providence 
for  its  own  wise  purposes  has  placed 
under  British  rule. 

If  we  turn  now  to  military  works, 
we  shall  see  the  same  vigour  and 
energy,  the  same  determination  to 
produce  useful  rather  than  showy 
results,  by  which  the  irrigation 
scheme  is  characterised.  At  seven 
of  the  principal  stations  in  India, 
new  barracks  for  the  troops  of  two 
and  three  stories  have  been  erected; 
at  almost  every  other  station  they 
have  been  planned  or  are  in  progress. 
These  barracks  have  been  designed 
on  one  uniform  plan,  the  object  being 
to  procure  for  the  men  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  light,  air,  comfort, 
and,  consistently  with  the  usages 
of  military  life  and  the  requirements 
of  military  discipline,  of  space  like- 
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wise.  They  do  not  consist  merely 
of  sleeping  -  rooms  ;  the  ground- 
floors — in  India  the  coolest  floors, 
and  always  salubrious  in  the  day- 
time— are  designed  as  recreation- 
rooms,  workshops,  prayer-rooms, 
&c.  The  recreation-rooms  are  pro- 
vided with  newspapers,  books, 
billiard  and  bagatelle  tables,  and 
with  innocent  diversions  of  every 
kind.  Nothing,  we  are  confident, 
has  tended  so  much  to  the  improved 
health  of  the  soldier  as  the  erection 
of  these  fine  barracks  supplied  with 
the  rooms  we  have  described.  The 
soldier  has  work,  reading,  recrea- 
tion, everything  a  reasonable  man 
can  require,  without,  unless  he  be 
on  duty,  exposing  himself  to  the 
rays  of  the  tropical  sun.  Outdoor 
amusements  are  equally  available 
whenever  they  can  be  enjoyed  with 
impunity.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  likewise  for  lighting  up 
all  these  barracks  with  gas — in  it- 
self a  most  appreciable  boon  for 
men  obliged  to  turn  in  at  an  early 
hour.  In  some  barracks  this  re- 
form has  already  been  carried  out. 
Nothing  proved  more  fatal  to  the 
lives  of  our  women  and  children 
during  the  Mutiny  than  the  want 
of  some  fortified  place  to  which 
they  could  repair  on  the  first  signal 
of  alarm.  Few  who  recall  to  mind 
the  terrible  catastrophe  of  Cawn- 
pore  will  fail  to  imagine  how  dif- 
ferent would  have  been  the  fate  of 
our  countrywomen  had  a  stronger 
place  been  open  to  receive  them 
than  the  two  thatched  barracks,  in 
the  midst  of  an  open  plain,  to  which 
they  actually  repaired.  There  are 
none,  then,  we  may  safely  affirm, 
who  will  not  rejoice  to  learn  that, 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  catastrophe  has  been  rendered 
impossible.  At  almost  all  the  sta- 
tions occupied  by  British  troops, 
especially  at  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  railway  stations,  small  fortified 
posts  have  been  planned,  to  which 
the  sick,  the  women,  and  the  chil- 
dren can  betake  themselves  during 
an  emergency.  At  larger  stations, 


containing  magazines  or  important 
stores,  these  fortified  posts  assume 
to  a  greater  extent  the  character  of 
a  regular  fortification. 

Other  important  buildings, such  as 
new  powder  manufactories,  adapted 
to  the  improvements  effected  in  that 
article,  bullet  manufactories,  tanner- 
ies, and  even,  in  some  instances, 
quarters  for  officers,  have  been  built 
or  planned.  An  arrangement,  ori- 
ginally introduced  by  Lord  Strath- 
nairn,  for  employing  European  sol- 
diers on  road-making  in  the  Hima- 
layas, has  likewise  been  carried  out, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  troops, 
whose  remarkable  health  and  good 
conduct  whilst  so  employed  are 
unique  in  the  history  of  India. 

Amongst  the  civil  works  to  which 
great  prominence  has  been  attached 
during  the  past  five  years,  we  may 
especially  mention  the  roads  in  Raj- 
pootana  and  Central  India,  the  im- 
provements effected  in  the  prisons, 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Hooghly, 
and  in  the  Calcutta  port ;  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  plan  for 
bridging  the  Hooghly,  the  sanction 
to  the  project  for  tunnelling  the 
Indus  at  Attock,  and  the  erection 
of  lighthouses  on  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  question 
of  river  embankments,  already  refer- 
red to,  is  included  under  this  head. 
And  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that 
all  the  works  that  have  been  ac- 
complished, including  the  non-pro- 
ductive military  works,  have  been 
pushed  on  when  there  was  every 
temptation  to  a  Governor- General 
to  economise,  when  our  finances 
were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  when  even 
the  Secretary  of  State  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  the  Government  to 
slacken  their  energies  in  this  par- 
ticular. But  Sir  John  knew  too 
well  the  great  need  of  India  in  this 
respect  to  listen  to  delay.  Every- 
thing has  therefore  been  pushed  on 
with  the  utmost  haste  consistent 
with  efficiency  of  workmanship. 

We  turn  now  to  the  railways.  In 
this  department,  the  main  credit 
that  can  accrue  to  any  Viceroy  must 
be  due  to  the  vigour  and  energy 
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with  which  the  works  in  progress 
may  be  pushed  on,  and  the  sagacity 
he  may  evince  in  determining  the 
direction  which  new  lines  ought  to 
take.  The  railways  in  India  are 
provided  for  by  a  capital  subscribed 
by  the  public,  but  on  which  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent 
per  annum  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Government.  This  system  had  been 
found  in  some  respects  inconven- 
ient, and  under  the  rule  of  Lord 
Canning  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  substitute  for  it  a  system  of  sub- 
sidies. But  the  difficulties  of  rais- 
ing money  in  this  way  were  found 
so  great,  that  in  1866  a  return  was 
made  to  the  guarantee  system,  and 
this  will,  doubtless,  remain  undis- 
turbed for  the  future.  Under  the 
operation  of  this  system,  it  will  de- 
volve upon  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide the  interest  of  the  money  laid 
out  on  all  the  lines  for  several  years 
to  come.  Only  when  the  profits  of 
any  line  exceed  five  per  cent  will 
any  attempt  be  made  by  that  line 
to  reimburse  the  Government  for 
the  sums  thus  advanced.  The  great 
lines  in  India  are,  however,  so  re- 
munerative, that  the  reimbursement 
in  full  will  be  merely  a  question  of 
time.  The  system,  too,  has  this 
advantage,  in  that  it  enables  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  a  certain  control 
over  the  several  companies,  the 
want  of  which,  in  a  country  like 
India,  might  have  led  to  serious 
complications.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  this  control  is  not 
so  complete  as  might  be  desired. 

The  principal  events  connected 
with  the  railway  administration  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence  may  thus  be 
stated  : — In  1865,  116  miles  of  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  line,  con- 
necting Bombay  with  Calcutta, 
were  opened.  There  are  now  only 
161  miles  of  roadway  between  the 
metropolis  of  India  and  its  chief 
port  on  the  western  coast,  and  it  is 
believed  that  in  the  course  of  1870 
the  whole  line  will  be  available  for 
traffic ;  in  1865,  the  line  connecting 
Lahore  with  Mooltan,  208  miles  in 
length,  was  opened  to  the  public ; 
in  August  1867,  the  line,  223  miles 


in  length,  connecting  Allahabad 
with  Jubbulpore  ;  in  1867,  54 
miles,  and  in  1868,  120  miles,  of 
the  Delhi  railway,  were  opened, 
thus  connecting  by  rail  Calcutta 
and  Umballa,  a  distance  of  nearly 
1200  rniles.  In  the  course  of  the 
current  year  it  is  hoped  that  this 
line  will  be  extended  to  Lahore 
and  Mooltan,  thus  uniting  Calcutta 
to  the  most  important  fortress  on 
our  north-western  frontier.  In 
1867,  Cawnpore  was  joined  by  rail 
to  Lucknow,  whilst  before  Sir  John 
left  India  a  chord  line  of  the  East 
Indian  railway,  joining  the  main 
line  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Rajmahal  Hills,  was  partially 
opened.  The  Eastern  Bengal  rail- 
way, leading  towards  the  sanitarium 
of  Darjeeling,  and  to  the  rich  tea- 
countries  of  Assam  and  Cachar,  has 
likewise  been  authorised  to  extend 
its  line  to  a  distance  of  45  miles. 
The  railway  connecting  Calcutta 
with  the  new  port  of  Canning  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

To  the  many  projects  discussed 
we  have  not  space  to  refer.  Under 
the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  received  in  1867,  a  line  con- 
necting Benares  with  Oudh  and 
Rohilkhund  was  sanctioned,  and 
the  operations  on  it  have  already 
commenced.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Government  of  India 
this  line  has  been  likewise  ex- 
tended to  Allygurh,  a  station  on 
the  East  Indian  railway.  Sanc- 
tion has  also  been  accorded  to  the 
construction  of  a  line  connecting 
Calcutta  and  Lahore  with  Pesh- 
awur.  The  advisability  of  this 
line  in  preference  to  others  which 
were  proposed  was  questioned  at 
the  time.  Sir  John  himself  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  completing, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  connection 
between  Mooltan  and  the  great  sea- 
port of  Kurachee,  by  constructing 
a  railway  from  the  former  place  to 
Kotri  on  the  Indus,  right  through 
the  province  of  Sinde.  He  argued 
that  it  was  far  more  necessary  to 
open  out  a  land-locked  province 
like  the  Punjaub  to  the  sea  than  to 
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construct  a  railway  which  could 
never  pay — which  would  only  be 
useful  in  the  event  of  Russian  ag- 
gression. He  did  not  believe  in 
the  probability  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion, at  least  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
wiser,  in  the  first  instance,  to  at- 
tempt to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  noble  province  he  had  so  long 
ruled  over,  and  the  extent  of  which 
no  one  knew  so  well  as  himself. 
But  those  who  see  in  every  action 
of  Russia  a  settled  design  to  invade 
Hindustan  carried  the  day,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  frontier  line,  stipulating 
that  this  line  was  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Government.  The 
operations  upon  it  have  already 
begun. 

We  have  made  no  allusions  to 
the  series  of  noble  bridges  spanning 
rivers  beside  which,  in  breadth,  in 
depth,  and  in  volume  of  water,  the 
finest  rivers  of  Europe  assume  the 
proportions  of  streams.  We  well 
recollect  how  it  was  confidently 
asserted,  before  railways  were  in- 
troduced into  India,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  erect  bridges  over 
the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the 
Soane,  especially  over  the  latter, 
with  its  extreme  breadth  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  its  constantly 
shifting  sands.  There  are  now 
three  magnificent  bridges  over  the 
Jumna,  and  one  over  the  Soane. 
There  has  been  no  reason  yet  for 
spanning  the  Ganges  ;  but  an  at- 
tempt will  shortly  be  made  to 
bridge  her  principal  arm,  the 
Hooghly,  near  Calcutta,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  success.  In 
every  part  of  India  the  art  of  the 
engineer  has  asserted  its  triumph 
over  the  obstacles  of  nature. 

This,  of  course,  would  have  hap- 
pened under  any  Governor-General, 
and  we  only  allude  to  it  by  the  way. 
For  Sir  John  Lawrence,  however, 
and  undividedly  for  him,  we  claim 
the  merit  of  carrying  out  a  great 
and  most  necessary  reform  in  the 
system  of  railway  travelling,  affect- 
ing the  health,  the  comfort,  and 
convenience  of  the  poorer  millions 


of  our  native  fellow-subjects.  Prior 
to  his  arrival  in  India,  the  harsh 
treatment  and  want  of  considera- 
tion for  the  third-class  passengers 
had  been  most  marked.  They  were 
huddled  into  their  carriages  as 
cattle  are  huddled  into  their  pens, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  natives,  no  care  was 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  car- 
riages could  hold  all  the  number 
thrust  into  them.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  no  power  active- 
ly to  interfere  in  such  a  matter, 
such  subsidiary  arrangements  being 
left  by  law  in  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
way company.  The  urgent  remon- 
strances of  Sir  John  Lawrence  had, 
however,  very  great  weight ;  and  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  class  of 
carriage  called  the  intermediate 
class,  inferior  to  the  second  and 
superior  to  the  third,  which  cannot 
be  overcrowded,  the  comfort  of 
natives  travelling  by  rail  has  been 
greatly  increased. 

To  sum  up.  During  Sir  John's 
five  years'  incumbency  of  office 
1556  miles  of  railway  have  been 
opened,  and  about  thirty  millions 
of  capital  have  been  spent ;  the 
number  of  passengers  has  increased 
from  a  little  over  nine  millions  per 
annum  to  nearly  fourteen  millions. 
In  1863  the  gross  earnings  came  to 
£1,720,000,  the  net  receipts  to 
£780,000;  in  1868  they  had  swol- 
len respectively  to  £4,487,112  and 
£2,337,300,  whilst  the  net  annual 
payments  had  been  reduced  in 
the  same  period  from  £1,400,000 
to  £800,000.  In  fact  everything 
connected  with  the  railways  speaks 
of  efficiency  and  progress. 

Turn  we  now  very  briefly  to  the 
improvements  effected  in  forest 
management.  These  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  month  of  March 
1864,  when  rules  were  for  the  first 
time  laid  down  for  the  management 
of  all  forest  business  under  the 
Government  of  India.  The  neces- 
sity for  forming  a  separate  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  forest 
management  had  been  proved  by 
the  enormous  consumption  of  wood 
required  by  the  railway  in  the 
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upper  provinces  for  fuel,  and  by 
the  very  sensible  diminution  of  the 
supply  in  consequence.  The  most 
energetic  measures  were  required 
to  introduce  a  scientific  system  for 
the  planting  of  young  trees  to  sup- 
ply the  places  of  those  that  had 
been  cut  down,  and  to  organise  a 
regular  method  of  supply.  For 
this  purpose  an  inspector-general 
of  forests  was  appointed  ;  trained 
foresters  have  been  imported  from 
Europe  ;  permission  has  been 
granted  to  officers  on  leave  to  study 
forestry  in  Europe,  and  young  men 
have  been  sent  from  England  to 
the  Continental  forest-schools  to  be 
trained  for  employment  in  India, 
a  plan  which  the  Government  of 
India  has  requested  may  be  con- 
tinued annually.  At  the  same  time, 
young  men  inured  to  the  climate 
have  been  apprenticed  in  this  coun- 
try. 

If  the  progress  during  the  last  five 
years  has  not  been  so  rapid  as 
might  have  been  expected,  and  if 
the  financial  results  have  not,  as 
yet,  fully  realised  the  expectations 
of  the  authorities,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  more  accessible 
forests  had  been  indented  upon  to 
so  great  an  extent  that,  when  the 
new  department  commenced  its 
labours,  they  were  much  impover- 
ished, and  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  nurse  them  for  some  years  to 
come.  The  principles  of  forest 
management  were,  moreover,  new 
to  all,  and  had  to  be  learned  ab 
initio.  The  foundations  of  a  suc- 
cessful system  have,  however,  been 
laid,  the  principles  of  forest  man- 
agement are  better  understood,  and 
the  necessity  of  exercising  a  con- 
trol over  the  forest  resource^  has 
been  generally  acknowledged.  It 
only  requires  the  exercise  of  the 
same  judgment  and  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  forest  officers,  and  of 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities, to  secure  in  a  few  years  a 
forest  revenue  that  shall  be  by  no 
means  contemptible,  and  a  supply 
of  wood  for  all  purposes  such  as 
may  be  considered  practically  in- 
exhaustible. 


The  telegraph  is  another  of  those 
great  departments  in  which  the 
progress  during  the  past  five  years 
has  been  unprecedented.  In  this 
case,  moreover,  the  progress  has 
not  been  the  result  of  the  general 
progress  of  the  country,  but  is  the 
consequence  of  the  care  and  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  department  by 
the  Government.  When  Sir  John 
arrived  in  Calcutta,  perhaps  no 
other  department  was  in  so  unsat- 
isfactory a  condition  as  this ;  when 
he  left,  no  department  was  more 
efficient.  The  change  has  been 
made  noiselessly,  without  any  show 
of  introducing  a  grand  reform ;  it 
has  followed  the  simple  practical 
measures  of  reform  introduced  by 
Sir  John  Lawrence.  The  success 
of  those  measures  is  but  another 
proof  of  the  plain  practical  bent  of 
his  mind,  of  the  directness  of  his 
purpose,  of  his  preference  of  the 
useful  to  the  showy. 

The  improvements  during  the 
last  five  years  may  thus  be  summed 
up.  Whilst  the  increase  in  the 
length  of  lines  comprises  only  505 
miles,  the  total  length  of  wire  has 
risen  from  11,661  to  22,567  miles, 
or  nearly  double.  The  cumbrous 
tariff,  which  varied  with  the  dis- 
tance to  be  travelled  over,  has  been 
replaced  by  a  simple  system,  ac- 
cording to  which  a  message  can  be 
carried  from  one  end  of  India  to 
the  other  for  one  rupee,  or  two 
shillings ;  the  average  time  of  trans- 
mission has  been  greatly  reduced  ; 
practical  facilities  have  been  offered 
to  the  public  for  sending  messages 
to  any  part  of  the  world ;  whilst 
the  errors  in  the  delivery  of  Indo- 
European  messages  has  fallen  from 
38  per  cent  in  1863  to  3  per  cent 
in  1868,  at  the  same  time  that 
for  Indian  messages  they  do  not 
average  more  than  1  per  cent. 

The  civil  war  in  America  had 
given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  in  this  country, 
and  great  efforts  had  been  made 
by  the  mercantile  community  and 
others  to  induce  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  to  apply  all  their  energies 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Indian 
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crop.  Many  facilities  had  also  been 
afforded  by  the  Government  for 
the  experimental  sowing  of  the 
best  sorts  of  foreign  seeds  in  vari- 
ous soils.  The  result  of  these  ex- 
periments was  duly  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  But  it  appeared 
in  the  course  of  time  that  some- 
thing more  was  required ;  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  constitute  a 
link  between  the  cultivator  and  the 
purchaser,  and  so  to  systematise 
the  transactions  between  both.  In 
a  vast  country  like  India  it  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  find  out  what  is 
doing  in  every  part  of  it,  and  com- 
munication between  districts  is 
often  so  uncertain  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  abundant  crops  of  the 
same  article  should  prevail  in  parts 
of  the  country  not  very  distant  the 
one  from  the  other,  without  the 
inhabitants  of  either  being  aware 
of  it.  To  remedy  this  defect — to 
bring  the  principal  lands  where 
cotton  was  cultivated  under  the 
survey  of  one  mind — Sir  John  Law- 
rence appointed  a  Cotton  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Central  Provinces 
and  the  Berars  in  1866.  This  ap- 
pointment proved  so  useful  in  its 
results,  that  two  years  later  the 
cotton  -  fields  of  the  North  -  West 
Provinces  were  brought  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  same  gentle- 
man. jSir  John  Lawrence  has  been 
sometimes  accused  of  being  hostile 
to  the  mercantile  interests  of  the 
country.  Yet  we  see  him  here 
giving  his  sanction  to  an  appoint- 
ment which,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other,  opened  out  opportuni- 
ties of  legitimate  enterprise  to  the 
merchant,  and  which  foiled  the 
plans  of  the  speculator.  Those 
who  have  had  any  experience  of 
the  extent  to  which  gambling  in 
cotton  was  carried  on  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  civil  war  in  America, 
how  many  fortunes  were  gained 
and  lost  in  the  speculation,  will 
scarcely  regret  that  Sir  John  should 
have,  by  the  appointment  we  have 
referred  to,  limited  the  action  of 
the  mere  speculator,  and,  whilst 
encouraging  that  of  the  legitimate 
trader,  have  insured  to  the  culti- 


vator some  share  in  the  benefits  of 
a  rising  market. 

It  may  with  truth  be  affirmed 
that  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence  in  India  its  sanatory  con- 
dition had  been  entirely  neglected  ; 
the  country  had  been  left,  in  that 
respect,  without  legislation.  The 
consequences  of  this  neglect  were 
an  utter  unconcern  on  the  part  of 
high  as  well  as  low  respecting  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
lives  of  all.  In  the  metropolis 
itself,  the  markets,  the  jails,  the 
hospitals,  the  conservancy  arrange- 
ments, had  reached  a  condition 
below  which  it  was  impossible  to 
fall.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  one  of 
the  principal  hospitals  of  the  city 
the  spectacle  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  unnoticed  of  a  naked  lunatic 
chained  to  a  post  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  building,  among  the  wretch- 
ed sick,  whose  agonies  were  further 
disturbed  by  his  unchecked  howl- 
ings. 

These  and  similar  horrors  had 
been  passively  suffered  under  the 
rule  of  the  local  government,  with- 
out, apparently,  one  single  effort 
having  been  made  to  bring  about  a 
better  order  of  things.  The  very 
Sailors'  Home,  the  only  place  in 
the  town  in  which  our  seafaring 
countrymen  could  find  a  decent 
refuge,  was  situated  in  the  worst 
part  of  the  town,  surrounded  by 
dens  of  panders  and  prostitutes,  of 
drink  and  debauchery,  to  whose 
owners  the  local  government  had 
granted  licences  to  carry  on  their 
infamous  trade.  But  Sir  John  had 
not  been  two  months  in  India 
before  he  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  a  better  system.  It  is  true  he 
embroiled  himself  thereby  with  the 
local  government ;  but  that  was 
simply  because  he  carried  out  at 
the  moment  a  reform  pressed  upon 
them  for  years,  and  even  then  not 
entertained.  He  established  a  new 
Sailors'  Home  in  the  best  part  of 
the  town, — the  money  being  pro- 
vided partly  by  private  subscrip- 
tions, to  which  he  contributed 
magnificently;  partly  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  old  Home  ; 
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partly  by  a  grant  from  Govern- 
ment. He  directed  the  formation 
in  the  three  presidencies  of  Sana- 
tory Commissions  for  the  special 
object  of  searching  out  abuses  such 
as  those  we  have  described,  and 
proposing  measures  for  their  re- 
form. These  Commissions,  exist- 
ing in  one  form  or  another  during 
his  tenure  of  office,  have  been  in- 
directly of  the  greatest  advantage. 
Possessing  no  executive  power,  they 
have  nevertheless  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  evils  which 
had  long  been  unchecked — a  state 
of  insanatation  affecting  Europeans 
as  well  as  natives  which  had  even 
been  fostered.  At  their  sugges- 
tion a  scientific  examination  of  the 
drinking  water  at  all  the  stations 
has  been  instituted,  and  this  has 
already  borne  abundant  fruit.  It 
has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  carelessness  prevailing  as 
to  the  use  of  water  for  drinking 
purposes  had  been  a  prolific — per- 
haps the  most  prolific — cause  of 
disease.  Every  sanatory  question 
is  now  forwarded  for  their  opinion, 
and  the  fruits  of  their  counsel  has 
been  manifested  in  the  decrease  of 
sickness  and  mortality,  alike  in  the 
barrack  and  in  the  jail,  in  the  town 
and  in  the  cantonment. 

Another  important  subject  to 
which  his  peace  policy  afforded 
him  leisure  to  turn  his  attention 
is  the  education  of  the  masses.  It 
has  been  stated,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  true,  that  the  increased  grant 
on  this  account  during  his  tenure 
of  office  amounted  to  about  £50,000 
per  annum.  We  have  not  space  to 
state  in  detail  all  that  he  accom- 
plished in  this  respect.  It  will 
suffice  if  we  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  his  efforts  tended.  It 
was  his  great  wish,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  acts  of  his  rule,  to  reach  the 
masses  of  the  people.  None  knew 
better  than  he,  from  bitter  experi- 
ence in  bygone  days,  how  those 
masses  are  tyrannised  over,  alike  by 
the  landlord  and  the  petty  trader. 
Uncultured  and  uneducated,  they 
commence  their  course  of  life  in 
bondage  to  the  former,  and  end  it 


loaded  with  the  chains  of  debt  to 
the  latter.  From  such  a  vassalage 
no  amount  of  legislation  could  raise 
those  poor  men.  It  was  education 
alone  that  could  elevate  their  con- 
dition, physical  as  well  as  moral, 
and  it  was  to  education  accordingly 
that  he  had  recourse. 

Nor  was  this  advantage  confined 
only  to  the  men.  Female  education 
was  subsidised  first  in  the  Punjaub, 
and  afterwards  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  Perhaps  of 
all  measures  affecting  the  permanent 
good  of  the  higher  class  of  the  na- 
tives of  India  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant. So  long  as  the  wives  of 
opulent  landlords  and  rich  mer- 
chants remain  uneducated,  so  long 
will  the  husbands  make  no  effort 
at  all  to  break  the  bonds  of  obsolete 
customs.  In  an  Indian  household 
the  wife  is  all-powerful.  Though 
she  may  not  appear  in  public,  she 
pulls  the  strings  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  the  husband.  He  dare 
not  attempt  any  strange  course,  or 
adopt  any  new  device,  without  con- 
sulting her  and  obtaining  her  ap- 
proval. Even  though  he  may  have 
renounced  for  his  own  part  the 
superstitions  of  Hindooism,  he  is 
always  careful,  when  he  returns  to 
the  threshold  of  his  house,  to  con- 
form to  its  rites  and  tenets.  This 
it  is  which  has  made  the  progress 
of  the  European  reformer  in  India 
so  slow  ;  but  it  may  be  accepted  as 
an  undoubted  fact,  that  if  the  wives 
were  once  gained,  the  husbands 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  follow. 

Acting,  we  do  not  doubt,  on  this 
conviction,  Sir  John  Lawrence  has 
encouraged,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
cause  of  female  education.  In 
1864  he  authorised  a  grant  of  £800 
a-year  for  that  purpose  in  the  Pun- 
jaub. This  grant  was  increased  the 
following  year  by  another  of  £1000 ; 
but  the  attention  of  the  officers 
concerned  was  drawn  to  the  neces- 
sity of  endeavouring  rather  to  lead 
than  to  drive,  of  acting  quietly  and 
unostentatiously,  and,  in  no  case, 
of  exercising  their  influence  to  cause 
an  official  pressure  upon  the  natives 
such  as  they  could  not  resist.  In 
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1867  a  circular  was  addressed  to  all 
local  governments  and  administra- 
tions on  the  subject.  In  this  the 
Supreme  Government  declared  it  to 
be  unadvisable  for  it  to  assume  the 
entire  responsibility  of  initiating 
and  carrying  out  measures  for  this 
object,  but  announced  at  the  same 
time  its  readiness  to  grant  liberal 
assistance,  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
to  any  scheme  based  on  the  general 
co-operation  of  the  native  com- 
munity. This  offer  has  been  eager- 
ly accepted  by  most  of  the  local 
governments  and  administrations, 
and  efforts  have  been  made,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  provide  normal 
schools  for  female  teachers.  In  the 
following  year  the  sum  of  £1200 
per  annum  for  five  years  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  each  of  the  lo- 
cal governments  to  establish  such 
schools  i  i  the  three  presidency 
towns.  The  work  is  at  least  well 
started,  and  requires  now  only  to 
be  vigorously  maintained. 

Whilst  female  education  has  been 
pushed  on  in  this  manner,  every 
other  branch  of  the  department  has 
felt  the  effect  of  the  energetic  in- 
fluence at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  department  has  been 
reorganised  all  over  India ;  a  branch 
has  been  introduced  into  Burma ; 
scholarships  have  been  sanctioned, 
and  great  efforts  have  been  made 
to  induce  the  people  to  interest 
themselves  in  a  cause  fraught  with 
so  much  benefit  to  themselves  and 
to  their  children. 

Amongst  other  matters  of  pro- 
minent interest  which  have  been 
pushed  forward  during  the  past  five 
years,  but  for  separate  comment  on 
which  we  have  no  space,  we  may 
mention  : — the  reorganisation  all 
over  the  country  of  the  police  ;  the 
establishment  of  charitable  dispen- 
saries and  civil  hospitals  in  British 
Burma ;  the  complete  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  subordinate  judicial  de- 
partment ;  the  establishment  of  a 
Chief  Court  of  Justice  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  and  the  appointment  of 
Recorders  in  Burma,  a  Judicial 
Commissioner  in  Sinde,  and  Gov- 
ernment law-officers  in  various 


parts  of  the  country ;  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  system  of  meteorological 
observations  along  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  and  at  the  port  of 
Calcutta.  The  list  is  by  no  means 
exhausted ;  many  other  reforms 
have  been  carried  out,  which,  though 
in  themselves  important,  may  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  possessing  mi- 
nor interest  for  the  general  public. 
We  proceed  now  to  notice  the 
financial  operations  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence's  administration.  During 
this  period  of  his  rule,  whilst  the 
revenue  has  increased  by  about  five 
millions  sterling,  the  expenditure 
has  been  augmented  only  by  four. 
This,  in  itself,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  satisfactory  result;  but  it  will 
be  seen  to  partake  very  much  of 
that  nature,  when  we  state  that 
the  increase  of  expenditure  has 
consisted  in  a  great  degree  of  an 
increase  of  salaries,  consequent  on 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  every 
article  of  necessity  in  the  country 
has  greatly  increased.  The  sound 
basis  on  which  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country  rests  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  after 
charging  the  whole  expenditure  for 
barracks,  irrigation  works,  special 
fund  works,  new  transport  ships, 
and  the  construction  of  the  India 
House  in  London,  against  the  ordi- 
nary revenues,  there  has  been  a  net 
deficit  of  little  more  than  two  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter.  But  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  past  three  years 
on  account  of  irrigation  and  special 
fund  works  has  alone  reached  near- 
ly two  and  a  half  millions ;  whilst 
the  construction  of  Indian  trans- 
port ships  has  amounted  to  more 
than  a  million  ;  the  payments  on 
account  of  the  India  House  to 
nearly  half  a  million  ;  and  upwards 
of  four  millions  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  have  been  spent  in  the 
five  years  on  behalf  of  barracks. 
All  these  constituted  extraordin- 
ary expenditure.  Deducted  from 
the  grand  total,  they  would  leave 
£6,300,000  as  the  amount  consti- 
tuting the  excess  of  income  over 
ordinary  expenditure  in  the  five 
years  just  elapsed. 
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During  the  same  period  many 
schemes  of  taxation  have  been  dis- 
cussed. A  large  party  has  eagerly- 
pressed  upon  Sir  John  the  expedi- 
ency of  imposing  taxes  which  would 
reach  all  alike,  their  imposition  be- 
ing apportioned  according  to  the 
consumption  of  each,  rich  as  well  as 
poor.  In  the  eyes  of  these  men, 
an  increase  of  the  salt  tax  and  an 
imposition  of  the  tobacco  tax  have 
found  the  greatest  favour.  But  in 
the  East  salt  is  an  article  of  the 
first  necessity  to  the  poor  man,  and 
tobacco  is  his  solitary  luxury. 
Ground  down  in  many  parts  of 
India  by  his  landlord,  compelled 
to  unremitting  labour  to  support 
his  life  and  the  lives  of  those  de- 
pendent upon  him,  the  increase  of 
taxation  upon  articles  so  necessary, 
the  first  to  his  existence,  the  second 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  few  min- 
utes of  relaxation  open  to  him, 
would,  it  seemed  to  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  have  legalised  oppression 
of  the  kind  least  to  be  borne.  He 
knew  these  men  well ;  he  had  seen 
the  difficulties  against  which  they 
had  to  struggle,  the  privations  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  and  he 
determined  to  protect  them  against 
a  legislation  ruinous  to  them,  ruin- 
ous, therefore,  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  imposition  of  such 
taxes  was  not  justified  by  a  solitary 
political  consideration.  For,  whilst 
these  wretched  peasants  were  stag- 
gering along  under  a  load  of  taxa- 
tion such  as  nearly  bent  them  to 
the  earth,  the  wealthier  middle 
classes,  thriving  under  our  rule  and 
because  of  our  rule,  were  absolutely 
untouched.  They  did  not  contri- 
bute a  single  stiver  to  the  general 
revenues  of  the  country,  and  only 
in  the  large  cities  were  they  assess- 
ed in  a  small  amount  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  police  who  protected 
their  persons  and  their  property. 
It  was  upon  these  men,  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  that 
any  new  taxation  ought  to  fall. 
He  always  contended  that  for  India 
the  perfection  of  direct  taxation 
was  an  income  tax,  attended  with 


exemptions  below  a  certain  income. 
During  his  five  years  of  office  he 
struggled  to  introduce  such  a  mea- 
sure. He  wished  that  the  incidence 
of  this  tax  should  be  extremely 
light,  but  that  its  machinery,  adapt- 
ed to  the  people,  should  be  working, 
so  that,  in  the  event  of  pressure,  or 
in  times  of  emergency,  it  could  be 
increased  at  once  to  the  desired 
extent.  He  strove,  we  repeat, 
throughout  his  entire  term  of  office, 
for  such  a  measure,  but  he  strove 
in  vain.  His  councillors,  and 
especially  his  finance  ministers, 
looked  at  the  matter  from  a  differ- 
ent point  to  that  from  which  he 
regarded  it.  It  was  only,  in  fact, 
in  the  last  year  of  his  rule  that  the 
Home  Government  appointed  as 
his  financial  councillor  a  man 
after  his  own  heart,  one  of  his 
trusted  subordinates  of  the  Pun- 
jaub.  And  it  is  believed  that  the 
scheme  of  which  he  most  highly 
approved  will  be  produced  in  the 
financial  statement  of  the  current 
year,  under  the  auspices  of  his  able 
successor,  the  Earl  of  Mayo. 

We  think  we  have  now  exhausted 
the  list  of  the  principal  measures 
which  his  firm  maintenance  of  peace 
enabled  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  carry 
out  during  his  five  years'  tenure  of 
office.  But  for  that  peace  all  those 
great  measures  of  irrigation,  mili- 
tary and  remunerative  public  works, 
the  education  and  elevation  of  the 
poor,  the  protection  accorded  to 
the  cultivators,  the  opening  out 
of  new  lines  of  railways  and  tele- 
graphs, the  encouragement  of  cotton 
cultivation  and  sanatation,  would 
either  not  have  been  attempted,  or 
they  would  have  obtained  a  very 
much  smaller  degree  of  attention. 
Any  effort  made  to  extend  the 
frontier  of  the  empire  in  the  north- 
west would  most  decidedly  have 
claimed  the  undivided  attention 
of  the  Governor-General  and  his 
Council.  They  would  have  had 
no  time  to  attend  to  internal  im- 
provements. What  is  of  even  more 
consequence,  they  would  have  had 
no  money.  The  carrying  out  of  the 
least  in  magnitude  of  the  schemes 
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of  the  advocates  of  action — the 
occupation  of  the  valleys  of  Khost 
and  Khurrum  —  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  at  a  smaller 
annual  rate  than  two  millions  ster- 
ling. The  money  thus  spent  in 
five  years  would  more  than  have 
swallowed  up  the  amount  laid  out 
in  great  works  of  irrigation,  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  and  the  others 
we  have  enumerated.  The  uncer- 
tainty consequent  on  a  state  of  war 
would  have  penetrated  likewise  to 
all  the  marts  of  India,  and  would 
have  given  encouragement  to  the 
disaffected  everywhere.  It  would, 
whilst  increasing  our  expenditure, 
have  diminished  our  revenue.  And, 
we  may  ask,  for  what  1  The 
answer  is  plain.  To  bring  about 
a  state  of  affairs  on  the  frontier  less 
secure,  less  durable,  in  every  re- 
spect less  satisfactory,  than  that 
which  now  exists.  And  to  accom- 
plish this  result  we  should  have 
sacrificed  all  that  internal  material 
progress  which  we  have  endeavour- 
ed to  describe. 

It  is  not  that  Sir  John  Lawrence 
was  ever  neglectful  of  the  honour 
of  his  country.  The  policy  of  his 
predecessor  forced  him  into  the 
necessity  of  chastising  the  insolence 
of  the  rulers  of  Bhootan,  and  most 
thoroughly  did  he  lower  their 
pride.  He  was  a  warm  advocate 
of,  he  assisted  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  that  expedition  into  Abys- 
sinia which  the  pseudo-Liberals  of 
England  would  have  backed  out  of, 
but  which,  carried  out  by  a  Tory 
Government,  remains  a  monument 
of  splendid  foresight  and  masterly 
handling.  Even  towards  the  close 
of  his  career  as  Viceroy,  he  directed 
an  expedition  against  some  of  the 
tribes  on  our  frontier,  which  might 
have  led,  which  all  engaged  in  it 
hoped  would  lead,  to  a  repetition  of 
the  Umbeyla  campaign — that  is,  to 
hard  fighting  and  much  loss.  Even 
in  this  Sir  John  displayed  his 
usual  prudence.  He  made  our  force 
so  strong  that  the  enemy  were  para- 
lysed, and  fell  back  without  fight- 
ing, giving  in  to  all  our  demands. 
It  surely  argues  a  greater  conviction 


of  our  supremacy  in  the  mind  of 
an  enemy  when  he  yields  without 
fighting,  than  when,  as  at  Umbeyla, 
he  makes  constant  and  repeated 
assaults  on  our  position,  deeming 
himself  in  those  wild  regions  our 
equal.  The  result  of  that  campaign, 
though  almost  bloodless,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Those  who  best  know 
the  frontier,  civilians  as  well  as 
soldiers,  declare  that  its  effect  on 
the  offending  tribes  cannot  fail  to  be 
lasting. 

It  has  been  our  object  in  the  fore- 
going narrative  to  show  the  uses 
which  Sir  John  Lawrence  made  of 
the  peace  which  he  maintained. 
No  account  of  his  viceregal  career 
would,  however,  be  complete  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  great 
calamity  by  which  the  country  was 
visited  in  the  early  part  of  it.  We 
allude  naturally  to  the  famine  in 
Orissa.  Into  the  details  of  it  we 
shall  not  enter.  It  will  suffice 
merely  to  state  that  Orissa  is  a  pro- 
vince on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lieutenant-Grovernor 
of  the  province  of  that  name.  To- 
wards the  close  of  1865,  the  press 
and  the  missionaries  had  declared 
that  famine,  or  at  least  great  scarcity, 
was  inevitable  in  Orissa,  and  hard 
pressed  upon  the  local  government 
the  necessity  of  importing  grain. 
The  members  of  the  local  govern- 
ment did  not,  however,  believe  in 
the  famine,  and  being  most  of  them 
pseudo-Liberals  and  pseudo-political 
economists,  they  pinned  their  faith 
in  the  axiom  that  a  demand  would 
always  create  a  supply.  No  argu- 
ments could  shake  their  faith  in 
this  great  doctrine,  although,  hav- 
ing spent  all  their  lives  in  Bengal, 
they  must  have  been  aware  that 
for  eight  months  of  the  year  the 
south-west  monsoon  prevented  all 
traffic  with  Orissa  by  sea,  and  the 
rains  for  four  months  by  land.  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  who  by  no  means 
shared  their  opinions,  felt  a  vague 
sort  of  anxiety  on  the  subject,  not- 
withstanding the  assurances  of  the 
local  government,  based  upon  re- 
ports from  the  spot,  that  his  fears 
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were  groundless.  At  last  the  Lieu- 
tenant -  Governor  himself  visited 
Orissa.  He  returned  in  the  month 
of  March  1866,  and  reported  to  the 
Supreme  Government  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  famine  ;  that 
there  would  be  local  scarcity  and 
distress ;  but  that  to  meet  this 
special  measures  of  relief  had  been 
carried  out ;  that  there  was  no 
necessity  even  for  advancing  money 
to  the  Orissa  Irrigation  Company ; 
and  that  the  natural  fluctuation  of 
prices  had  been  sufficient  to  attract 
food  to  the  districts  in  which  it 
was  scarcest. 

This  opinion,  formed  on  the  spot 
by  the  functionary  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  province,  was 
of  so  decided  a  nature  as  to  permit 
Sir  John  Lawrence  and  his  coun- 
cillors to  proceed  to  Simla,  free  from 
any  very  great  anxiety  with  respect 
to  Orissa.  But  they  had  scarcely 
reached  that  place  before  Sir  John's 
doubts  returned,  and  he  again  moot- 
ed the  question  of  the  importation 
of  grain.  Letters  in  the  various 
newspapers,  which  appeared  about 
this  time,  aided  to  shake  his  confi- 
dence in  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. His  anxiety,  however,  was 
not  shared  by  his  councillors. 
These  saw,  on  the  one  side,  the 
vague  and  instinctive  fears  of  the 
Governor-General,  who  had  never 
visited  the  province,  and  who  per- 
sonally knew  nothing  of  it ;  on  the 
other,  the  positive  assurances  of  the 
Lieutenant- Governor,  who  had  re- 
cently visited  the  province,  and 
who  was  receiving  daily  reports 
from  the  officers  in  it.  The  result 
was  that  the  views  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor  were  sustained. 

Those  views  were  held  by  the 
Lieutenant-Go vernor  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  it  became  impossible 
to  doubt  the  famine,  and  when  it 
was  too  late  to  throw  in  grain  in 
any  quantities.  Up  to  the  10th 
June,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had 
persisted  that  there  would  be  no 
famine,  and  yet  famine  was  even 
then  in  the  land.  The  fact  was, 
the  Supreme  Government  was  mis- 


led by  the  ruler  of  the  province  in 
which  the  famine  occurred,  and  who 
had  given  them  all  along  the  most 
positive  assurances,  based  upon 
personal  knowledge, that  the  famine 
was  a  myth.  If  we  condemn  Sir 
John  for  not  acting  on  his  instincts, 
we  must  affirm  the  proposition  that 
no  Governor  is  justified  in  accept- 
ing the  reports  of  his  subordinates. 
The  fears  based  upon  his  instincts 
by  Sir  John  were  not  felt  by  any  of 
his  colleagues.  Had  he  acted  arbi- 
trarily, had  he  overridden  his  Coun- 
cil, he  would  have  acted  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  opinions  of  all 
the  men  of  special  experience  in  the 
country, — and  yet  the  event  showed 
that  he  would  have  acted  rightly. 
As  it  is,  while  we  may  lament  that 
he  did  not  follow  the  dictates  of 
those  instincts,  we  cannot  blame 
him  for  not  doing  so ;  condemnation 
is  rather  due  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  whose  report  led  the 
Government  into  error,  and  who 
persisted  in  his  confidence  up  to  the 
moment  when  famine  was  upon  the 
population.  We  believe,  however, 
that  Sir  John  himself  always  re- 
gretted, to  the  end  of  his  career, 
that  he  had  not  overridden  his 
Council,  and  directed  the  importa- 
tion of  grain  at  an  earlier  period. 
It  was  his  conviction  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  Sir  John  would  have  acted 
had  he  borne  upon  his  own  shoul- 
ders the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
Government  of  India,  that  drew 
from  Lord  Cranbourne  the  remark 
that  the  Governor-General  would 
have  done  better  had  he  had  no 
Council.  This  remark  will  be  en- 
dorsed by  all  who  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  unsatisfactory  mode  in 
which  the  cumbrous  machine  of 
Govern  or- General  and  Council  has 
worked  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Supreme 
Council  in  India  requires  in  the 
Governor-General  rather  a  master 
than  a  colleague.  It  has,  however, 
been  too  much  the  tendency  of 
recent  legislation  to  place  the  Vice- 
roy and  his  councillors  more  on  a 
level  of  equality.  This  plan  was 
not  found  to  answer  badly  when 
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the  Governor-General  was  a  noble- 
man, supported  by  a  powerful  poli- 
tical party  at  home ;  but  under  plain 
John  Lawrence,  who  had  risen  from 
the  same  level  as  themselves,  who 
had  risen  so  high  above  them  all,  it 
caused  oppositions  and  dissensions 
such  as  were  felt  far  beyond  the 
circle  of  the  Council  itself.  It  was 
just  the  sort  of  opposition  that  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  natural 
if  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  been  the 
immediate  successor  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings. Like  that  illustrious  Gover- 
nor-General, he,  too,  was  brought 
into  contact  with  men  who,  spring- 
ing from  the  same  level,  though 
outstripped  in  the  race,  too  much 
regarded  themselves  as  his  equals. 
Men  who  base  their  opinions  upon 
the  experience  acquired  by  them- 
selves in  a  long  career  in  India,  are 
always  unwilling  to  resign  or  to  mo- 
dify those  opinions  in  deference  to 
convictions  founded  upon  the  simi- 
lar experience  of  another.  And  as 
in  India  there  are  at  least  two 
schools  of  thought,  holding  prin- 
ciples in  every  respect  opposite  the 
one  to  the  other,  it  follows  that, 
when  the  disciples  of  these  opposite 
schools  meet  at  the  same  council 
board,  there  can  be  no  common 
ground  between  them,  their  prin- 
ciples being  ab  radice  opposed. 
When  the  Governor  -  General  be- 
longs to  one  of  these  schools,  and 
some  of  his  councillors  to  the  other, 
the  difficulties  of  unanimity  are  in- 
creased. It  has  often  been  said 
that  Sir  John  Lawrence  is  the  last 
Anglo-Indian  Viceroy.  It  may  be 
so ;  and  indeed,  if  ever  there  should 
arise  from  the  ranks  of  the  noble 
Indian  services  a  statesman  whose 
merits  shall  entitle  him  to  sit  in 
the  seat  of  Hastings  and  of  Law- 
rence, we  can  well  believe  that  he^ 
himself  would  pause,  and  weigh/ 
and  ponder,  ere  he  committed  him- 
self to  accept  a  position  which 
would  most  surely  expose  him  to 
the  half-hearted  support,  nay,  even  to 
the  strenuous  opposition,  of  some  of 
those,  at  least,  with  whom  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  sit  in  council. 

VOL.  CV. — NO.  DCXUV. 


If  physiognomy  afford  any  in- 
sight into  character,  then  is  Sir 
John  Lawrence  indeed  one  of  the 
highest  order  of  nature's  nobility. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  that 
square  head,  those  deep-set  eyes, 
the  capacious  forehead,  the  kindly 
smile  lending  an  air  of  gracious- 
ness  to  features  in  themselves  stern 
and  rugged,  without  being  greatly 
impressed  in  his  favour.  It  is  a 
head  which  expresses  power,  sin- 
cerity, deep  convictions,  thorough 
earnestness  of  purpose.  This  feel- 
ing is  immensely  strengthened 
when  you  enter  into  conversation 
with  him.  His  views  may  not,  in- 
deed, be  always  your  views,  but 
they  evidently  express  the  deep 
convictions  of  the  speaker,  and 
they  are  invariably  supported  by 
reason  and  argument.  If  the  sub- 
ject be  India,  you  see  how  com- 
pletely he  is  acquainted  with  every 
detail  connected  with  its  political 
situation — the  position  of  the  native 
princes,  of  the  army,  of  the  frontier; 
how  thoroughly  all  the  arguments 
offered  in  opposition  to  his  own 
policy  have  been  examined ;  what 
a  deep  conviction  there  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  course  which  he, 
after  long  consideration,  has  adopt- 
ed. You  see  before  you,  in  fact,  a 
most  honest,  conscientious,  expe- 
rienced, and  able  Indian  states- 
man, possessing  greater  experience 
of  the  mode  of  governing  Asiatics 
than  any  living  man  ;  you  see  him 
provided  with  a  reason — and  though 
you  may  not  agree  with  it,  it  is 
always  a  solid  reason — for  the  line 
of  conduct  he  has  pursued  in  every 
particular,  and  you  rise  from  that 
interview  impressed  with  a  convic- 
tion of  his  knowledge  and  sincerity, 
satisfied  that  you  have  been  talk- 
ing with  one  of  the  grandest  men 
that  ever  lived, — with  one  to  whom, 
looking  at  his  entire  career,  poster- 
ity will  assign  one  of  the  loftiest 
pedestals  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

As  a  politician  and  an  adminis- 
trator, we  believe  Sir  John  Law- 
rence will  always  be  regarded  as 
3D 
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one  of  the  greatest  men  India  has 
ever  trained.  Socially — and  it  is 
this  which  has  made  him  so  many 
enemies — he  did  not  always  raise 
himself  to  the  level  of  his  position 
— that  is  to  say, with  the  best  will  in 
the  world  he  made  social  mistakes 
such  as  those  to  whom  they  referred 
rarely  pardoned.  He  forgot  men's 
names  and  faces;  he  shook  hands 
with  the  wrong  man,  and  gave  a 
distant  bow  to  him  to  whom  he 
should  have  been  cordial.  He  did 
not  mix  with  the  crowd  at  his  par- 
ties, but  generally  spent  the  even- 
ing in  talking  with  any  one  who 
had  the  assurance  to  address  him. 
The  fact  is,  he  disliked  large  par- 
ties ;  he  was  naturally  shy  and  re- 
served, and  he  was  too  glad  to  allow 
people  to  do  exactly  as  they  liked 
under  his  roof.  But  these  social 
mistakes  were  never  forgiven — nay, 
in  some  cases  they  were  treasured 
up  against  him  to  the  hour  of  his 
departure.  Then,  again,  although 
he  was  the  most  liberal  of  men — al- 
though he  entertained  munificently, 
and  spared  no  expense  in  his  house- 
hold arrangements — although  the 
amount  expended  in  charity  was 
enormous — yet  his  refusal  to  give  a 
cup  to  the  races,  and  some  mistakes 
made  by  the  members  of  his  earlier 
staff,  of  which  he  himself  had  no 
knowledge,  gave  to  the  grumblers 
and  cavillers  an  opportunity  of 
which  they  eagerly  took  advantage. 
The  mistakes  alluded  to  were  re- 
medied at  the  earliest  opportunity 
by  a  change  in  the  personal  staff, 
but  their  effect  long  survived.  In 
so  far  as  they  personally  affected 
Sir  John  Lawrence  they  were  utter- 
ly baseless.  He  himself  cared  no- 
thing for  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  cared  little  for  wine.  But  in 
catering  for  the  public,  his  instruc- 
tions were  that  the  best  of  every- 
thing should  be  provided.  We  un- 
hesitatingly assert  that  these  in- 
structions were  literally  carried  out. 
And  yet  some  men,  who  probably 
knew  nothing  of  the  real  quality 
of  wine,  thought  it  fine  to  pretend 
that  they  could  not  drink  what  was 


offered  them  at  Government  House. 
The  same  individuals  could  not  be 
loud  enough  in  praise  of  the  wines 
tendered  to  them  on  the  occasion 
of  their  first  dining  with  Sir  John 
Lawrence's  successor.  And  yet,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  wines  were  the 
same  —  the  remnant  of  the  stock 
left  behind  by  Sir  John. 

It  is  strange  that  the  greatest 
enemies  of  Sir  John,  himself  a 
civilian,  should  exist  in  the  ranks 
of  the  covenanted  Civil  Service. 
As  a  body,  these  grudge  him  alike 
the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed 
and  the  honours  he  has  gained. 
They  are  heartily  glad  that  he  has 
gone.  This  feeling  is  strong  in 
Bengal  proper,  but  it  exists  in 
greater  or  less  intensity  all  over  the 
country.  We  can  only  attribute  it, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  jealousy  enter- 
tained by  men  generally  of  those 
who  rise  from  their  own  level  to  a 
superior  position,  of  which  we  have 
in  England  a  striking  example  in 
the  malignity  with  which  the  lite- 
rary world  has  attacked  the  career 
of  Mr  Disraeli.  In  the  case  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence  it  is  perhaps  not 
remarkable  that  the  members  of 
his  own  service  who  have  shown 
towards  him  the  least  sympathy 
are,  in  some  cases,  men  whom  he 
has  himself  advanced,  and  ad- 
vanced in  spite  of  the  public  opin- 
ion hostile  to  their  claims. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  army  Sir 
John  has  many  more  admirers 
than  in  the  body  of  the  service  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  is  not  that 
he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  do 
anything  for  the  army.  On  the 
contrary,  perhaps  no  previous  Gov- 
ernor -  General  has  endeavoured 
so  much  as  he  to  divert  the  higher 
political  appointments  to  the  Civil 
Service.  This  has  been  keenly  felt. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  resented 
in  a  paltry  spirit.  On  the  con- 
trary, even  those  who  have  seen 
the  claims  of  inferior  men  preferred 
to  their  own,  have  done  full  justice 
to  the  conscientious  motives  of  the 
Governor-General.  They  have  re- 
cognised his  absolute  right  to  de- 
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cide  in  such  matters  according  to 
his  own  convictions  of  what  was 
befitting,  rather  than  according  to 
their  fancies.  And  even  when  they 
have  personally  suffered,  they  have 
not  failed  to  admire  the  determin- 
ation to  act  according  to  his  own 
lights,  without  favour  or  affection, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence's  career.  They  have  de- 
tected, moreover,  in  all  his  actions, 
that  quick  coup  d'ceil,  that  power  of 
acting  on  the  moment,  of  grasping 
a  plan  embracing  many  simultane- 
ous operations,  which  so  strongly 
marks  a  great  military  command- 
er. His  strong  sense  of  justice  has 
not  less  commended  itself  to  their 
admiration ;  and  they  have  appre- 
ciated to  the  full  that  superiority 
to  petty  routine  which  prompted 
him  to  ask  the  advice  of  a  junior 
officer,  surrounded  though  he  might 
be  by  the  dullest  mediocrities  in 
the  country. 

By  the  native  landowners  Sir 
John,  though  really  their  greatest 
benefactor,  was  not  appreciated. 
They  regarded  all  his  efforts  to 
educate  and  raise  the  status  of  the 
cultivators  as  attacks  upon  them- 
selves. They  did  not  correctly 
appreciate  the  fact  that  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  masses  was 
indirectly  to  benefit  themselves. 
They  adopted,  therefore,  that  shib- 
boleth so  common  among  Anglo- 
Indians — "What  has  he  done  for 
us  ? "  and  although  he  had  in 
reality  given  them  peace  and  pros- 
perity —  although  he  had  taxed 
them  but  lightly — although  he  had 
opened  out  to  the  best  amongst 
them  opportunities  of  public  ser- 
vice— yet,  because  he  had  refused 
to  tax  the  masses  to  their  advan- 
tage, they  replied,  "  Nothing,"  and 
condemned  him. 

It  is  necessary,  to  a  complete 
conception  of  the  character  of  the 
late  Viceroy,  that  we  should  allude 
to  one  particular  feature  of  it,  which 
is  not  generally  known.  We  allude 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  regarded 
the  criticisms  of  the  public.  We 


do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  Sir 
John  was  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  attacks  of  the  press.  This  is 
easy  to  account  for.  He  had  not 
been  trained  in  that  rough  public 
life  through  which  an  English 
statesman  has  to  hew  his  path.  As 
a  young  and  rising  civilian  the 
press  had  never  referred  to  him 
but  to  praise  him.  As  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Punjaub  he  had 
been  held  up  by  the  press  to  the 
public  as  a  pattern  administrator. 
After  the  terrible  events  of  1857, 
the  English  press  vied  with  the 
Anglo-Indian  in  endeavouring  to 
do  him  honour.  It  was  only  after 
he  had  become  Viceroy,  after  he 
had  reached  the  highest  point  to 
which  a  subject  could  rise,  that  the 
tone  of  the  Indian  press  changed. 
Then  he  was  attacked ;  then  he 
was  loaded  with  abuse ;  then  the 
merit  of  his  past  achievements  was 
rudely  plucked  from  him ;  then  he 
was  told  that  it  was  not  he  who  had 
saved  the  Punjaub  in  1857,  but  his 
subordinates  in  spite  of  him.  These 
attacks  were  made,  it  is  true,  after 
he  had  refused  to  tax  the  masses 
rather  than  the  rich ;  after  he  had 
expressed  his  determination  to  pro- 
tect the  coolie  labourer  against  ill 
usage  from  his  employer,  the 
planter ;  after  he  had  pronounced 
against  an  aggressive  policy  in  the 
North-West,  and  in  favour  of  a  limit- 
ed measure  of  tenant-right  in  Oudh. 
Sir  John  felt  these  attacks,  and 
winced  under  them  :  they  annoyed 
and  vexed  him ;  but  not  one  of 
them  affected  his  policy.  No  pros- 
pect of  their  cessation,  and  of  a  tor- 
rent of  praise  in  their  stead,  altered 
a  single  measure  in  favour  of  which 
his  convictions  had  been  enlisted. 
A  memorable  instance  of  this  occur- 
red in  1867.  The  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Bengal  had  introduced  into 
the  Bengal  Council,  and  that  Coun- 
cil had  passed,  a  measure  called  for 
by  the  European  tea-planters,  regu- 
lating the  service  of  the  coolies  im- 
ported from  Bengal  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Assam  and  Cachar.  The 
measure  was  strongly  recommended 
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by  the  Lieutenant  -  Governor,  by 
several  members  of  his  own  Council, 
and  by  the  press.  Sir  John  had 
only  to  pass  it,  and  his  popularity 
with  the  European  community  of 
Calcutta  was  insured.  But  he  did 
not  like  it.  He  thought  it  forged 
the  chains  of  servitude  on  the  un- 
fortunate coolies,  and,  after  long 
and  anxious  consideration,  he  re- 
fused to  it  his  sanction.  Instead 
thereof,  however,  he  ordered  a  com- 
mission, the  members  of  which  were 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  who  was  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  and  convinced  of 
its  equity,  to  traverse  the  two  pro- 
vinces and  to  report  as  to  the  pro- 
bable effect  which  the  Bill  would 
have  on  the  coolie  population. 
They  traversed  the  two  provinces 
accordingly ;  but  all  the  evidence 
they  took,  all  that  they  saw,  con- 
vinced them  of  the  tyrannical  na- 
ture of  the  Bill,  of  the  justice  of 
the  objections  taken  to  it  by  Sir 
John.  Yet,  because  Sir  John  re- 
fused his  assent  to  a  measure  thus 
proved  to  be  tyrannical  and  unjust, 
he  was  attacked  incessantly  by  the 
press.  On  this,  as  on  all  occasions, 
he  preferred  his  conscience  to  pop- 
ularity. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
when  the  day  arrived  for  his  de- 
parture from  the  country  in  which 
he  had  served  with  so  much  honour 
— which  he  had  been,  under  Provi- 
dence, the  means  of  saving  in  1857 — 
a  feeling  of  compunction  seemed  to 
steal  over  very  many  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  opposed  him 
in  his  viceregal  office.  Some  few, 
indeed,  held  as  much  aloof,  as 
they  could  consistently  with  the 
position  they  occupied,  preferring 
to  make  their  court  to  the  rising 
sun  ;  but  the  heart  of  the  mass  of 
the  European  population  turned  to- 
wards him  with  affection  and  rev- 
erence. The  hearty  cheers  which 
greeted  him  as  he  stepped  on  board 
the  vessel  that  was  to  convey  him 
to  the  steamer,  told  him  that  he 
had  earned  the  respect  which  was 
not  to  be  bought,  that  all  calcula- 


tions of  self-interest  had  given  way 
to  a  reverence  for  the  honest  sin- 
cerity by  which  his  rule  had  been 
characterised.  Calcutta  has  seldom 
echoed  back  a  more  enthusiastic 
cheer  than  that  which  responded 
to  the  generous  call  of  the  new 
Viceroy,  as  the  yacht  upon  which 
his  predecessor  stepped  was  un- 
moored. There  were  few  dry  eyes 
on  the  landing-place;  there  were 
few  who  did  not  feel  that  a  great- 
ness, purely  Anglo-Indian — a  great- 
ness in  which  they  as  Anglo-Indians 
could  sympathise,  in  which  they  had 
a  share — had  departed  from  them. 
This,  we  are  confident,  was  no 
transitory  feeling.  It  will  increase 
with  every  year  of  his  absence. 
Never  will  the  memory  of  his  long 
and  varied  career  be  forgotten.  It 
will  serve  for  ever  as  an  example 
to  those  whom  he  left  behind— to 
those  who  may  follow  him,  an  ex- 
ample to  do  their  duty.  And  if,  in 
the  course  of  time,  either  by  changes 
which  cannot  now  be  foreseen,  or 
by  a  departure  from  that  sure  and 
steady  line  of  policy  with  which  his 
name  will  ever  be  associated,  our 
North-West  frontier  should  become 
the  seat  of  war,  or  the  fate  of  India 
should  depend  on  the  result  of  a 
battle  at  Candahar,  at  Herat,  or  on 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  the  thoughts  of 
all  will  recur  to  the  memory  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  civilian  under  whose 
rule  our  resources  were  husbanded, 
our  position  maintained  though  not 
extended,  and  who  was  able,  in  the 
five  years  of  his  viceroy alty,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  system  of  ad- 
vancement, moral  as  well  as  mate- 
rial, such  as  cannot  fail  to  knit  to- 
gether, and  ultimately  to  unite,  the 
interests  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
great  Aryan  race,  and  to  open  out 
to  the  people  of  Hindustan  a  pros- 
pect of  general  education  and  en- 
lightenment such  as  will  give  them 
the  knowledge,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge the  power,  which  alone  can 
guarantee  them  effectually  against 
the  oppression  under  which  they 
and  their  forefathers  have  been 
ground  down  for  centuries. 
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AMERICAN   REASONS   FOR   PEACE. 


THE  Radical  faction  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  become  somewhat  too 
rampant.  Having  conquered  the 
South,  and  monopolised  the  favour 
of  the  North,  it  seems  to  think, 
•with  its  large  Congressional  major- 
ity at  its  back,  that  there  are  no 
limits  to  its  power;  that  it  can 
snub  and  humiliate  Great  Britain, 
annex  the  whole  of  British  America, 
and  take  possession  of  Mexico, 
Cuba,  and  the  West  Indies,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  or  more  than  a 
gentle  protest  from  the  states  and 
kingdoms  that  may  be  aggrieved  by 
its  rapacity.  This  arrogance,  which 
might  be  amusing  if  it  were  not 
disgusting,  is  not  without  its  dan- 
gerous side.  Were  it  only  displayed 
in  the  newspapers,  it  would  be  bad 
enough ;  but  it  becomes  much  worse 
when  a  man  like  Mr  Charles  Sum- 
ner  lends  it  the  authority  of  his 
name  and  position,  and  when  other 
senators  follow  his  lead  and  let 
loose  their  tongues  to  stir  up  strife 
between  England  and  America. 
The  Mr  Chandler  who  curtly  insists 
that  England  shall  be  made  to  give 
up  Canada  to  the  United  States 
whether  the  Canadians  approve  or 
disapprove,  and  who  boasts  that 
60,000  "  Michiganders  "  are  ready 
to  overrun  Canada  at  the  shortest 
notice,  is  or  was  lately  a  linen-draper 
at  Detroit.  It  is  no  disparagement 
of  him,  even  among  the  Americans 
who  know  him  best,  to  say  that  he 
is  a  man  without  education,  man- 
ners, or  sobriety ;  and  that  he  is 
of  no  more  political  account  than 
Daniel  O' Sullivan,  the  Cork  butter- 
merchant  and  ex-mayor  and  magis- 
trate, who  thinks  that  assassins  may 
be  honourable  men.  As  such,  Mr 
Chandler  may  be  dismissed  as  an 
unfavourable  specimen  of  the  class 
of  men  that  universal  suffrage  and 
the  political  system  of  the  Great 
Republic  sometimes  elevate  into 
public  position.  Mr  Charles  Sum- 
ner  is  a  politician  of  a  higher  order 


of  intellect,  and,  by  virtue  of  his 
office  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Senate  on  Foreign  Relations, 
is  a  far  more  influential  person.  In 
some  respects  he  is  superior  to  a 
Secretary  of  State,  whose  nomina- 
tions he  can  reject,  and  whose  policy 
he  may  thwart.  In  fact,  Mr  Sum- 
ner  is  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
America.  He  Is  an  accomplished 
speaker — somewhat  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  " high  falutin,"  "spread- 
eagleism,"  and  long  poetical  quota- 
tions, but  eloquent,  nevertheless, 
and  well  trained  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  public  life.  He  is  a  native 
of  Boston  in  Massachusetts,  and  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  though  he 
does  not  live  by  his  practice,  but 
upon  his  salary  as  a  senator.  He 
has  long  been  noted  for  his  anti- 
slavery  opinions,  which  he  has  advo- 
cated through  evil  as  well  as  through 
good  report,  but  always  without 
much  temper  or  discretion.  Eleven 
or  twelve  years  ago  he  wantonly 
charged  the  Southern  ladies  with 
being  "  unvirtuous,"  and  created 
thereby  a  social  commotion  in 
Washington  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled  in  that  city.  Called  upon 
to  retract  and  apologise,  he  reit- 
erated and  intensified  the  slander 
at  the  first  available  opportunity. 
A  Southern  member  of  Congress, 
named  Brooks,  called  him  person- 
ally to  account ;  and  Mr  Simmer  re- 
fusing to  give  him  the  satisfaction 
of  the  duello,  or  any  other,  the 
champion  of  the  South  took  occa- 
sion to  administer  personal  chas- 
tisement, by  beating  the  senator 
over  the  head  with  a  stick.  For 
this  act  the  Southern  ladies  pre- 
sented Mr  Brooks  with  a  gold- 
headed  and  jewelled  cane.  The 
consequences  to  Mr  Sumner  were 
serious.  By  the  advice  of  his 
medical  attendants,  who  dreaded 
mental  as  well  as  physical  injury 
to  their  patient  as  the  result  of  this 
savage  onslaught,  he  retired  for 
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some  years  from  the  excitement  of 
public  life,  and  travelled  in  Europe. 
He  was  cordially  received  in  Eng- 
land, and  admitted  into  the  highest 
society,  leaving  behind  him  the 
impression  that  he  was  the  ardent 
friend  and  admirer  of  this  country. 
Whether  the  cane  of  Mr  Brooks  has 
left  its  impression  on  the  mental 
state  of  Mr  Sumner,  is  a  question 
which  physicians  alone  are  com- 
petent to  discuss,  though  it  may 
well  be  asked  by  the  sober  politi- 
cians of  England  who  have  read  his 
recent  speech  on  the  depredations 
of  the  Alabama. 

That  the  Senate,  in  secret  session 
specially  summoned  for  the  pur- 
pose, had,  under  Mr  Sumner's 
leadership,  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  54  against  1  the  treaty  negotiated 
between  Mr  Reverdy  Johnson  and 
Lords  Stanley  and  Clarendon,  was 
a  fact  made  known  to  the  Eu- 
ropean public  more  than  a 
month  ago  by  the  Atlantic  Cable  ; 
but  that  Mr  Sumner  had  brought 
so  formidable  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  British  Government 
was  not  suspected  until  the  regular 
ocean  mail  furnished  the  whole 
document,  together  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  American  press. 
Never  in  the  history  of  nations  has 
such  a  claim  been  set  up  by  any  re- 
sponsible statesman  against  a  friend- 
ly Government;  and  that  Mr  Sumner 
is  not  exactly  a  responsible  states- 
man, is  the  only  favourable  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  mani- 
festo. The  senator,  doubtless,  de- 
sired to  make  a  sensation  ;  and  he 
made  one.  His  claim  is  almost 
enough  to  make  timid  people  hold 
their  breath,  and  quite  enough  to 
make  the  judicious  grieve,  in  spite 
of  an  all  but  irresistible  tendency 
to  laugh,  at  such  malignant  drivel. 
The  damages  inflicted  •  by  that 
pestiferous  Alabama  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  North  are  but 
molehills  compared  to  the  multi- 
tudinous Alpine  summits  of  Mr 
Sumner's  demands.  He  considers 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  in 
recognising  the  belligerency  of  the 
South — a  proceeding  which  Presi- 


dent Lincoln  himself  was  the  first  to 
inaugurate,  and  which  was  followed 
not  only  by  Great  Britain,  but  by 
France  and  every  maritime  power 
of  Europe — to  have  doubled  alike 
the  duration  and  the  cost  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  makes  no  accusation 
against  France,  or  Spain,  or  Russia, 
or  Italy ;  but  against  unsympathetic 
England  he  discharges  all  the  vials 
of  his  wrath,  and  insists  that  the 
British  people  ought,  in  equity  as 
well  as  in  common  law,  to  pay  at 
least  half  the  charges  of  the  war — a 
little  trifle  of  three  or  four  hundred 
millions  of  pounds  sterling !  Nay ! 
The  senator  will  not  be  satisfied 
even  with  this  comfortable  solation 
to  the  wounded  dignity  of  the 
United  States,  unless  (hear  it,  hea- 
ven and  earth  !  hear  it,  men  and 
angels  !  hear  it,  above  all,  ye 
spouters  of  buncombe  !)  Great  Bri- 
tain shall  humbly  acknowledge  her- 
self to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  and 
make  a  satisfactory  apology  !  This 
would  be  exquisite  fooling  if  Mr 
Sumner  had  it  all  to  himself,  but 
it  ceases  to  be  fooling  whenever 
any  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  to  whose  judgment  it  is  ad- 
dressed accepts  it  as  true  ground  of 
quarrel.  We  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  may  think  such  demands 
insane  ;  but  on  Mr  Sumner's  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  their  enunciation  has 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  day,  and 
marked  him  out  prominently  as  the 
most  available  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  in  succession  to  General 
Grant.  All  accounts  agree  in  re- 
presenting Mr  Sumner's  speech  as 
a  great  success.  Perhaps,  as  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith  said  of  a  popu- 
lar book  which  he  was  not  inclined 
to  read,  the  speech  will  "blow 
over."  Trusting,  for  the  sake  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  of 
Great  Britain,  that  the  common- 
sense  of  the  Americans  will,  when 
the  first  wonderment  has  subsided, 
repudiate  such  unreasoning  and 
unreasonable  insolence  towards  a 
great  and  friendly  country  as  Mr 
Sumner  and  Mr  Chandler  have  dis- 
played, we  proceed  to  show,  as 
calmly  and  deliberately  as  we  can, 
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the  fatal  error  into  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will 
fall,  if,  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
agreement with  regard  to  the 
Alabama,  and  any  other  questions 
that  may  hang  upon  that  like  beads 
upon  a  string,  it  underrates  the 
power  or  the  spirit,  or  insults  the 
honour,  of  this  country. 

It  is  unfortunately  but  too  ap- 
parent that  every  one  who  reviles 
or  depreciates  England  is  certain 
of  a  favourable  hearing  in  America. 
Whether  he  be  a  fiery  Fenian  or  a 
down -east  Yankee  native  born, 
such  a  text  and  such  a  commentary 
are  certain  of  applause.  Every  one, 
on  the  contrary,  who  praises  Eng- 
land— teste  the  fate  of  Mr  Reverdy 
Johnson — is  certain  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  censure  of  American 
politicians.  These  facts  are  notori- 
ous, though  not  their  underlying 
reasons.  Nor  are  they  entirely  of 
recent  growth,  although,  no  doubt, 
the  questions  arising  out  of  the 
Civil  War  have  intensified  the  ill 
feeling. 

Long  before  the  outburst  of  the 
South,  this  "  tall  talk  "  on  the 
subject  of  war  with  England  was 
common  throughout  the  States, 
though  least  of  all  in  the  South, 
where  the  planters  were  proud 
of  their  English  and  Scottish  de- 
scent, and  cherished  pleasing  mem- 
ories of  the  old  country,  which 
Washington  himself  was  accustom- 
ed to  speak  of  as  "  home."  But  in 
those  comparatively  quiet  times, 
when  no  question  of  any  real  im- 
portance was  pending  between  the 
two  countries,  this  blustering  arro- 
gance, though  it  pleased  the  utter- 
ers  and  the  listeners,  did  no  parti- 
cular harm.  Vanity  and  jealousy, 
rather  than  hatred,  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it ;  and  the  professors  of 
"  buncombe/'  as  is  their  wont, 
spoke  daggers  without  the  slight- 
est intention  of  using  them.  But 
even  in  that  remote  period,  it  was 
apparent  to  thoughtful  men,  that 
such  angry  words  had  a  tendency 
to  provoke  angry  feelings  ;  and  we 
all  know  that  angry  feelings,  if  too 
persistently  exasperated,  have  a  ten- 


dency to  produce  angry  action.  In 
England,  our  politicians  and  public 
writers,  strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  national  power,  never  conde- 
scended to  retort,  but  listened  to 
the  hard  words  of  our  discontented 
cousins  with  more  amusement  than 
indignation.  But  the  case  is  differ- 
ent at  the  present  time.  A  maniac 
with  a  lighted  brand  may  do  no 
mischief  if  he  whirls  it  upon  the 
ice  ;  but  the  same  maniac,  with  the 
same  brand,  becomes  a  very  differ- 
ent person  at  the  door  of  a  powder- 
magazine. 

That  the  maniacs  and  the  kindlers- 
up  of  strife  may  not  have  it  all 
their  own  way  in  America,  we  pro- 
ceed to  show,  with  all  possible  good 
feeling,  that  were  such  an  unspeak- 
able calamity  as  a  war  to  befall  the 
two  countries,  it  is  just  possible  that 
America  might  suffer  most.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  are  two 
principal  reasons  why  the  United 
States  should  desire  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  all  the  world. 
In  the  first  place,  whatever  their 
Fenian  or  other  mob-orators  may 
say  or  think,  and  whatever  irrita- 
tion of  feeling  may  exist  against 
this  country,  the  business  men  of 
America,  who  govern  the  statesmen 
in  the  long-run,  know  perfectly  well 
that  their  country  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provoke  a  war  even  with 
Spain  for  the  possession  of  Cuba, 
much  less  with  a  power  so  formi- 
dable as  Great  Britain.  They  are 
bound  over  in  heavy  penalties  to 
keep  the  peace,  not  only  by  their 
huge  debt,  but  by  the  fact  that  the 
Union,  as  restored  by  the  strong 
arm  of  military  power,  is  not  ex- 
actly the  Union  that  it  was  twenty 
or  even  ten  years  ago,  and  that  an 
immense  work  has  yet  to  be  done 
before  the  North  and  South  can  be 
truly  called  a  united,  homogene- 
ous, and  cohesive  people.  These 
two  circumstances,  together  or  sepa- 
rately, are  great,  if  not  all-sufficient, 
reasons  why  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  not  undertake 
any  war  which  can  be  honourably 
avoided,  and,  above  all,  why  it  will 
not  putforward  insane  demands  like 
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those  of  Mr  Sumner.  In  the  height 
and  frenzy  of  the  Civil  War  the 
Americans  spoke  contemptuously 
of  the  debt  they  were  incurring — 
called  it  a  flea-bite,  said  it  would  be 
paid  off  in  ninety  days,  and  boasted 
that  the  millionaires  of  New  York 
and  the  patriots  of  the  West  could 
raise  among  themselves  the  money 
to  wipe  it  off.  A  national  debt  an 
evil !  "Not  so."  said  Mr  Seward; 
and  "  Not  so  "  said  all  the  bankers 
and  contractors  who  were  profiting 
by  the  war  expenditure  and  the 
inflation  of  the  currency.  These 
gentlemen  affirmed  that  debt  and 
irredeemable  paper  were  no  evils 
and  no  loss,  but  a  positive  benefit 
and  enrichment.  But  these  ideas 
prevail  no  longer.  Philip  was 
drunk  at  the  time,  and  Philip  is 
sober  now,  and  has  a  headache  as 
the  result  of  his  debauch.  The 
joyous  day  of  spending  has  passed, 
and  the  night  of  payment  has 
set  in  gloomily  and  stormily.  The 
labouring  classes  find,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  experience,  that  a 
large  debt  means  heavy  taxes  to  be 
wrung  out  of  their  pockets ;  and  see 
themselves,  in  the  great  cities, 
brought  face  to  face  with  pauper- 
ism and  crime,  or  involved  in  such 
hard  struggles  for  bare  life  as  were 
once  thought  the  peculiar  curse  of 
the  over-peopled  countries  of  the 
Old  World.  All  classes  but  the 
very  wealthiest  feel  the  pressure, 
and  will  feel  it  more  severely  when 
the  Government  has  discovered  the 
means  of  stopping  the  evasions  and 
defalcations  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
payers, which  are  rather  the  rule 
than  the  exception.  Throughout 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  England,  whatever 
the  capitalists  and  rich  manufac- 
turers may  think  of  the  burdens 
which  they  bear,  the  labouring 
classes  may  exclaim,  in  true  Mi- 
lesian style,  with  the  Irish  booksel- 
ler in  Fleet  Street,  in  the  days  of 
William  Pitt  and  the  war  against 
France  : — 

"These  are  those  dreadful  taxing  days  of 

yore 
Which  our  forefathers  never  saw  before  !  " 


In  short,  the  burden  of  the  debt  is 
so  severe  as  to  incline  all  the  true 
statesmanship  of  the  nation  to 
peace.  The  Americans  have  dis- 
covered that  war  is  a  very  expen- 
sive luxury,  and  are  not  likely  to 
indulge  in  it  during  this  genera- 
tion, unless  it  be  forced  upon  them 
by  considerations  higher  than  those 
of  money  or  the  extension  of  their 
territory. 

But  while  of  opinion  that  the 
"tall  talk"  of  the  Sumners.  the 
Chandlers,  and  other  American  fire- 
eaters  and  braggarts,  on  the  subject 
of  a  war  against  Great  Britain, 
means  little  or  nothing,  we  are  also 
of  opinion  that  the  "  small  talk  " — 
or,  we  should  say,  the  very  mean  talk 
— of  certain  unpatriotic  Englishmen 
encourages  in  America  a  feeling, 
with  reference  to  Great  Britain, 
which  is  dangerous  to  the  stability 
of  amicable  relations.  There  is 
amongst  us  a  pusillanimous  party, 
the  members  of  which  are  always 
crying  "Peace!  peace!"  when  there 
is  no  peace,  and  who  do  their 
utmost,  by  the  loudness  of  their 
vociferation  and  the  poltroonery 
of  their  reasoning,  to  persuade  the 
world  that,  come  what  will,  Great 
Britain  will  fight  no  more ;  that 
any  great  power  may  insult  her 
with  impunity ;  and  that,  provided 
her  merchants  thrive  and  her  manu- 
facturers flourish,  the  people  of  this 
proud  and  ancient  realm  will  be 
content  to  abandon  the  first  place, 
which  they  have  so  long  held  in  the 
councils  of  the  world,  and  descend 
into  the  second  or  third  rank.  It 
was  this  party,  with  Messrs  Cobden 
and  Bright  as  its  oracles  and  pro- 
phets, that  deceived  the  late  Em- 
peror Nicholas,"  and  led  him  in  evil 
hour  to  imagine  that,  as  their  prin- 
ciples and  opinions  had  prevailed 
in  the  matter  of  Free -Trade  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  they 
would  also  prevail  in  the  matter  of 
peace  and  war,  and  that  conse- 
quently he  might  transfer  his  seat 
of  government  from  St  Petersburg 
to  Constantinople  without  let  or 
hindrance  from  Great  Britain. 
Every  one  knows  what  came  of  that 
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huge  mistake,  and  that,  had  the  mis- 
guided Emperor  been  aware  of  the 
real  temper  of  the  British  people 
and  the  policy  of  their  Government, 
and  had  as  thoroughly  appreciated 
as  he  ought  to  have  done  the  fact 
that  we  were  not  wholly  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  with  no  other  thought 
than  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  he 
would  not  have  risked  their  oppo- 
sition to  his  favourite  project,  and 
the  Crimean  war,  with  all  its  cost 
of  blood  and  treasure,  would  have 
been  avoided.  This  stupid  party 
is  as  active  as  ever.  Carried  away 
by  its  admiration  of  American  de- 
mocracy, the  workings  of  which 
it  does  not  understand,  it  is  con- 
stantly exaggerating  the  strength 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  con- 
stantly deprecating  any  dispute 
with  that  Government,  as  one  that 
must  be  fraught  with  the  most  dis- 
mal consequences  to  ourselves.  It 
does  its  best  or  worst  to  educate  the 
British  people  into  the  notion  that, 
should  a  war  ever  arise  between 
the  two,  we  should  inevitably  be 
defeated  ;  and  that  common  pru- 
dence, in  default  of  any  nobler 
motive,  should  warn  us  to  be  very 
civil  and  soft-spoken  to  our  trans- 
Atlantic  kinsmen,  and  avoid  saying 
anything  distasteful  to  them  about 
their  ways,  their  manners,  or  their 
institutions.  Above  all  else,  they 
recommend  their  countrymen  to 
yield  on  every  point  on  which  there 
is  now,  or  may  be  hereafter,  a  dis- 
pute with  the  object  of  their  admi- 
ration. There  is  a  certain  class  of 
Americans  who  greatly  relish  this 
depreciation  of  England  by  English- 
men, and  who  devoutly  believe 
that  the  unfavourable  estimate  is 
true.  It  is  part  of  their  national 
faith  that  the  day  of  England's 
glory  has  departed — that  she  is 
effete  and  rotten  to  the  core — that 
her  palsied  right  hand  can  no  longer 
grasp  the  sword — and  that  she  has 


grown  so  fat  and  lazy,  and  so  in- 
different to  all  things  but  the  till, 
"  that,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  fa- 
vourite Yankee  orator,  "  she  cannot 
even  be  kicked  into  a  war."  *  So 
prevalent  is  the  notion  of  the  de- 
cadence of  England,  even  among 
Americans  who  do  not  encourage 
any  feelings  of  animosity  on  the 
Alabama  question,  or  any  other, 
that  some  of  them,  in  the  excess  of 
their  kind  zeal,  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  America  shall  exercise 
a  paternal  guardianship  and  protec- 
torate over  its  old  "  grandmother/' 
"  Nothing/'  said  a  very  distin- 
guished American  general  who  won 
his  knightly  spurs  in  the  war 
against  Mexico,  "would  give  the 
American  people  greater  pleasure 
than  to  see  poor  old  England  beset 
by  a  coalition  of  the  European 
powers,  and  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. In  such  an  emergency  it 
would  be  the  duty  and  the  glory  of 
America  to  come  to  the  rescue — to 
save  the  land  of  their  forefathers 
from  conquest,  and  take  her  under 
American  protection  thenceforth 
and  for  ever "  !  It  is  the  talk  of 
our  peacemongers  that  fills  the 
minds  of  bumptious  and  ignorant 
Americans  with  ideas  like  these, 
which,  were  they  not  counter- 
balanced by  the  sound  common- 
sense  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people,  might  lead  some  day  to  a 
serious  misunderstanding,  if  not  to 
the  war  which  the  peacemongers 
are  so  over-anxious  to  avoid. 

Lord  Stanley,  whose  good  sense 
never  fails  him,  whatever  may  be 
the  subject  on  which  he  speaks, 
took  occasion,  in  an  after-dinner 
address  at  Glasgow  on  the  day  of 
his  inauguration  as  Lord  Rector  of 
the  University,  to  state,  apropos  of 
the  Alabama  question,  "that  he  had 
great  faith  in  the  American  people, 
and  did  not  think  that  they  would 
wish  to  increase  their  difficulties  by 


*  We  would  recommend  any  Yankee  believer  in  England's  decay  to  take  his 
stance  in  Fleet  Street,  or  in  any  of  our  great  thoroughfares,  and  ask  himself 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  meddle  with  any  member  of  that  busy  and  strenuous 
crowd.  Let  the  same  Yankee  go  into  the  country :  where  will  he  find  men  who 
look  more  like  fighting,  if  unfairly  jostled  ? 
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getting  into  fresh  quarrels."  Like 
the  honourable  member  who  said 
"  ditto  to  Mr  Burke,"  we  say  "  ditto 
to  Lord  Stanley;"  and  having 
shown,  we  think  satisfactorily,  that 
the  United  States  will  not  provoke 
a  war  with  Great  Britain,  we  pro- 
ceed to  give  reasons  for  the  belief 
which  we  entertain,  that  if,  forget- 
ful of  their  debt,  and  of  the  un- 
settled condition,  and  the  smoul- 
dering and  unextinguished  rebel- 
liousness and  discontent,  of  the 
Southern  States,  they  should,  under 
the  influence  of  passion,  jealousy, 
ambition,  or  lust  of  territory,  rush 
into  war,  which  Great  Britain  will 
never  seek,  but  which  on  due  pro- 
vocation it  could  not  refuse  to  ac- 
cept, the  United  States  would  be 
exposed  to  greater  dangers  than  this 
country. 

The  Americans  erroneously  think 
that  our  American  colonies  are  vir- 
tually indefensible.  The  error  is 
gross,  and  might  be  fatal.  This 
country  stands  upon  a  high  ground 
of  vantage  with  regard  to  its  North 
American  colonies,  in  all  possible 
quarrels  with  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain  has  nothing  to  ask  of 
the  Union  but  the  good  neighbour- 
ship which  all  States  and  all  indivi- 
duals should  encourage  towards 
each  other.  It  wants  no  increase  of 
territory  on  the  American  continent, 
having  already  more  than  it  well 
knows  what  to  do  with.  Its  Ame- 
rican colonies,  so  far  from  being  a 
source  of  weakness,  are  a  source  of 
strength.  In  the  great  Canadian 
Dominion,  destined,  to  all  appear- 
ance, to  become  at  no  distant  day 
one  of  the  most  substantial  powers 
in  the  world,  there  exists  no  dis- 
satisfaction against  the  mother 
country.  Great  Britain  leaves  the 
Canadians,  and  all  her  other  colon- 
ists, free  to  govern  themselves. 
Their  allegiance  is  nominal ;  and  if 
they  wished  to  dissever  the  connec- 
tion, and  be  as  independent  in 
name  as  they  are  in  fact,  there  is 
not  a  party  nor  a  statesman  in 
England  who  would  say  them  nay. 
Moreover,  they  have  no  desire  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  United 


States,  which  they  might  do,  if  they 
chose,  without  British  opposition; 
but  a  strong  desire  to  maintain  their 
own  independence,  and  the  integ- 
rity of  their  soil,  with  the  aid  of 
Great  Britain,  if  possible — but  with- 
out that  aid,  if  from  any  circum- 
stance it  should  prove  to  be  un- 
attainable. The  Americans,  who 
might  not  perhaps  attach  much 
weight  to  the  expositions  or  opin- 
ions of  a  British  statesman  upon 
this  subject,  will  possibly  give  more 
heed  to  the  opinions  of  an  eminent 
Canadian,  the  honourable  Mr  Gait, 
who  has,  in  an  admirable  speech, 
taken  occasion  to  administer  a  dig- 
nified rebuke  to  the  Yankee  filibus- 
ters, who  think,  with  Mr  Chandler 
and  the  "  Michiganders,"  that  they 
could  annex  Canada  without  the 
consent  of  the  Canadians.  Doubt- 
less, in  the  event  of  war,  the  Ame- 
ricans would  speedily  overrun  that 
part  of  Canada  which  borders  upon 
the  great  lakes  and  the  Niagara  river, 
take  possession  of  Toronto,  Mon- 
treal,Ottawa,  and  other  cities  incap- 
able of  defence,  and  make  a  dash 
upon  the  great  fortress  of  Quebec. 
Unless  the  feelings  of  the  Canadian 
people  should  undergo  a  remarkable 
change,  and  pass  from  affection 
towards  the  mother  country  to 
hatred,  the  United  States,  even 
if  their  armies  took  possession  of 
Canada,  would  not  succeed  without 
a  hard  struggle,  and  would  not  be 
able,  if  they  did  succeed,  to  hold 
the  country  against  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants,  except  at  a  very 
serious  cost  of  men,  money,  and 
time.  Great  Britain  would  send 
reinforcements  of  troops  to  Canada 
vid  Nova  Scotia;  and  should  the 
Americans,  as  would  be  most  likely, 
endeavour  to  intercept  them  at  sea, 
the  war  would  assume  a  maritime 
aspect,  and  each  country  would  try 
conclusions  upon  the  ocean.  The 
United  States  might  no  doubt 
prove  very  strong  at  sea  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  lead  any  reasonable 
person  to  believe  that  they  would 
be  stronger  than,  or  even  as  strong 
as,  Great  Britain,  or  that  they  could 
put  upon  the  waters  a  fleet  so 
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powerful  or  so  thoroughly  well 
manned  as  we  could.  Our  superi- 
ority in  the  first  instance,  at  all 
events,  would  be  enormous  ;  and 
we  are  a  people  of  mariners,  and 
they  are  not.  The  best  sailors 
they  now  possess  are  Britons  al- 
lured to  the  American  navy  by 
no  love  for  America,  but  by  high 
wages  ;  and  if  we  paid  higher  than 
the  States,  or  as  high,  these  tem- 
porary truants  might,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  prefer  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  their  native  land,  and  re- 
main true  to  an  allegiance  which 
they  never  permanently  intended 
to  renounce.  But  while  defending 
Canada  directly,  and  making  Quebec 
a  Sebastopol,  we  should  also  defend 
it  indirectly,  by  making  a  diversion 
on  the  other  side  of  the  continent. 
One  of  the  defences  of  Canada  is 
Calif  ornia,three  thousand  miles  from 
Halifax.  A  British  fleet  and  an  army 
from  India,  such  as  made  an  end  of 
poor  King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia, 
might  invest  the  California  coast 
long  before  assistance  could  reach 
the  Calif ornians.  The  United  States 
have  but  small  force  in  California, 
and  cannot  afford  to  maintain  a 
large  one  in  view  of  a  contingency 
that  may  never  arrive  ;  and  Great 
Britain  might  either  take  possession 
of  the  Golden  Land,  to  which  its 
own  colonies  of  Vancouver  and 
Columbia  adjoin,  or  declare  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Pacific  States, 
under  British  protection,  throwing 
in  Vancouver  and  Columbia  as  ad- 
denda to  that  splendid  empire. 
The  United  States  would  find  it, 
under  the  circumstances,  extremely 
difficult  either  to  retain  or  defend 
California,  Oregon,  and  the  sister 
States  on  the  Pacific,  even  though 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway  re- 
mained open  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops  from  the  one  ocean  to  the 
other.  A  railway  in  war  is  only  of 


use  if  every  part  of  it — every  half  and 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  it — is  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  friends ;  and  on  such  a 
line  as  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  a 
large  army  would  be  necessary,  from 
end  to  end,  to  prevent  the  disloca- 
tion of  the  rails  and  the  obstruction 
of  the  traffic.  The  Indian  tribes  of 
the  prairies,  who  are  always  at  war 
with  the  United  States,  would, 
under  these  circumstances,  become 
useful  allies  to  Great  Britain,  if.  they 
rendered  no  service  more  effective 
than  that  of  tearing  up  the  rails. 
Twenty  Red  men  could  do  more 
damage  in  a  night,  at  any  part  of 
such  a  line,  than  a  thousand  white 
men  could  repair  in  a  week;  and 
it  is  certain,  if  the  United  States 
attacked  Canada,  and  Great  Britain 
attacked^  California,  that  the  United 
States  would  be  placed  in  a  very 
difficult  position — more  especially 
if  California  should  approve  of  the 
idea  of  independence,  and  receive 
the  boon  with  thankfulness. 

During  the  Civil  War,  California 
yielded  but  cold  allegiance  to  the 
North ;  and  had  the  fortune  of  war 
gone  with  the  South,  as  it  might 
have  done — had  the  Southern  peo- 
ple been  wise  enough  to  give  free- 
dom to  all  negroes  who  would  fight 
for  the  Southern  cause,  and  to  all 
other  negroes  born  after  a  certain 
date — it  would  undoubtedly  have 
declared  its  independence  of  both 
parties  to  the  strife.  This  connec- 
tion is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  by  such 
reflective  Americans  as  wish  to  let 
well  alone,  and  cement  the  South- 
ern Union  before  rushing  into 
European  wars  that  might  perhaps 
shatter  it  into  fragments.* 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is 
likely  that  such  a  war  as  is  sup- 
posed would  be  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  ocean  and  the  North 
American  continent.  If,  however, 


*  ' '  Have  you  ever  thought  what  the  Californians  would  do,  in  case  of  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  if  Great  Britain  landed  a  force  in  California  to  proclaim  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Pacific  States  ?"  inquired  the  writer  of  a  very  eminent  and  influen- 
tial Californian.  "  Yes,  I  have,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  California  will  be  independ- 
ent sooner  or  later,  and  if  Great  Britain  should  help  us  to  the  boon,  all  I  can  say 
is,  we  shoxild  be  very  grateful  for  the  assistance." 
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the  United  States  should  endeavour 
to  transfer  some  portion  of  its  hor- 
rors to  Europe  by  an  attempt  to 
effect  a  landing  in  Ireland,  and  to 
co-operate  with  a  Republican  or 
Fenian  party  in  that  country,  it 
would  become  the  duty  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  while  defending 
Ireland — partly  by  British  troops, 
and  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  loyal 
Irish,  who  are  now,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  Fenian  Americans  hope 
and  allege  to  the  contrary,  the  brav- 
est, boldest,  and  most  energetic 
part  of  the  Irish  people — to  ef- 
fect a  diversion  in  favour  of  Ireland 
by  an  analogous  attempt  to  revive 
the  dormant  fires  of  Southern  pa- 
triotism ;  and  if  backed  by  a  rising 
in  the  South,  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. In  such  an  emergency, 
the  South  would  rush  to  battle  with- 
out the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tains," in  the  shape  of  negro  slavery, 
sitting  upon  its  shoulders.  It  would 
have  nothing  in  its  cause  to  repel 
the  sympathy  of  Europe,  but  much 
to  enlist  it ;  nothing  in  its  objects 
to  make  any  European  power  averse 
to  the  recognition  of  its  indepen- 
dence ;  and  might  find  even  in  the 
Northern  States  many  friends  and 
supporters.  With  the  South  in 
arms,  and  a  British  auxiliary  force 
in  California  and  Texas — with  the 
Southern  ports  accessible  to  the 
navies  and  fleets  of  Great  Britain, 
and  with  the  stoppage  of  those 
great  supplies  of  Irish  and  German 
immigration  which  gave  the  North 
so  many  soldiers  during  the  Civil 
War — it  is  very  clear  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States 
would  find  itself  in  a  difficulty 
both  in  Canada  and  on  the  high 
seas — both  in  the  South  and  the 
West — both  with  its  own  citizens 
and  with  foreigners  ;  and  that  it 
might  peradventure  be  roughly 
awakened  from  its  day-dream  of 
conquest,  to  learn  by  the  cruel  logic 
of  facts  that  it  was  engaged  in  a 
struggle  not  so  much  for  victory  as 
for  existence. 

There   are   other   considerations 


on  which  much  might  be  said,  but 
for  obvious  reasons  we  have  touched 
on  the  whole  subject  but  lightly. 
We  are  not  peacemongers,  but  we 
love  peace,  and  write  in  its  cause. 
We  desire  to  say  nothing,  and  hope 
we  have  said  nothing,  to  hurt  Ame- 
rican susceptibilities.  It  is  right 
that  all  nations  should  see  them- 
selves as  others  see  them.  It  is 
possible,  if  such  a  war  arose  (may 
heaven  avert  it !),  that  the  United 
States  might  break  up  the  British 
Empire,  though  we  do  not  think 
the  result  very  probable ;  but,  at 
all  events,  it  is  equally  possible 
and  infinitely  more  probable  that 
Great  Britain  might  break  up  the 
American  Union,  and  establish 
such  a  balance  of  power  on  the 
North  American  continent  as  would 
free  Europe  from  all  future  danger 
from  that  quarter.  And  certainly 
it  will  be  time  enough  for  the 
United  States  to  think  of  foreign 
war  after  they  shall  have,  by  a  wise 
course  of  domestic  government,  ren- 
dered a  new  civil  war  impossible. 

Cool-headed  and  practical  Ameri- 
cans may  see,  from  this  rapid  re- 
sume of  the  situation,  that  the 
United  States  are  very  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially with  Great  Britain.  Let  them 
be  assured  that  while  Great  Britain 
deprecates  war  with  America  as  the 
greatest  of  all  the  scandals  and  evils 
that  could  befall  either  country,  it 
is  not  afraid  of  such  a  war,  if  ren- 
dered necessary  for  the  assertion 
and  vindication  of  its  honour  and 
dignity.  The  British  people  want 
nothing  of  America  but  friendly  in- 
tercourse. The  feelings  with  which 
all  classes  of  our  people  regard 
America  are  not  only  favourable 
but  kindly.  A  large  section  of  our 
labouring  population  looks  to  the 
United  States  as  the  land  of  hope 
and  promise,  whither  poor  but  en- 
terprising men  may  betake  them- 
selves, if  things  go  wrong  with 
them  at  home,  to  build  up  their 
log-cabins,  sit  under  the  shade  of 
their  own  trees,  and  achieve  inde- 
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pendence  by  their  honest  labour. 
Our  commercial  classes  see  in  the 
extension  of  trade  and  intercourse 
with  the  United  States  the  surest 
guarantees  for  the  increase  of  their 
own  wealth ;  while  our  statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  thinkers,  study- 
ing, as  they  cannot  fail  to  do,  the 
tendency  of  modern  society  in 
Europe  to  democratise  itself  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  look  with 
curiosity  towards  America  to  dis- 
cover the  means  for  the  possible 
solution  of  many  social  problems 
that  often  puzzle  the  wisest  Nestors 
of  our  old  civilisation.  But  while 
such  are  the  feelings  of  our  people 
and  of  our  Government,  whether 
Radical  or  Conservative,  the  Ame- 
ricans commit  a  fatal  mistake  who 
believe,  on  the  authority  of  blatant 
demagogues  like  Mr  Summer  and 
our  own  idiotic  peacemongers,  that 
the  ancient  spirit  has  died  out  of  our 
land.  Whatever  the  rank  and  file 
in  America  may  think,  and  how- 
ever much  their  semi -Irish  and 
Fenian  press,  or  even  Mr  Sumner, 
may  threaten  and  bellow,  the  gov- 
erning minds  of  the  North — such 
men  as  Mr  Seward,  Mr  Chase,  Mr 
Hamilton  Fish,  Mr  Adams,  Mr 
Reverdy  Johnson,  Mr  Horace  Gree- 
ley — all  the  men  who  commenced 
their  political  careers  with  brains 
in  their  heads,  and  who  have  culti- 
vated their  brains  by  the  study  of 
the  world — know  full  well  that 
Great  Britain  is  neither  effete  nor 
insensible  to  the  goad  of  honour. 
All  Englishmen  who  remember  the 
commotion  of  indignant  feeling  that 
was  excited  among  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  our  people  when  the  news 
arrived  of  the  seizure  of  Messrs 
Mason  and  Slidell,  on  board  of  the 
British  steamship  the  Trent,  are 
perfectly  aware  that,  had  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  not 
delivered  up  the  envoys  so  out- 
rageously intercepted,  a  war  would 
have  been  declared  which  would 
have  been  as  ardently  supported 
by  the  people  as  any  in  which  this 
country  was  ever  engaged.  Upon 
this  point  there  is  no  doubt;  and  it 


augured  well  for  the  prudence  of 
the  American  Executive,  in  a  time 
of  great  difficulty  and  peril,  as  well 
as  of  popular  passion,  that  it  yield- 
ed, though  not,  we  must  say,  with  a 
good  grace,  or  in  a  courteous  spirit, 
to  the  just  demands  of  a  friendly 
power. 

Notwithstanding  Mr  Sumner's 
bluster,  the  Alabama  question  will, 
we  think,  be  amicably  settled.  The 
reasons  that  governed  this  country 
in  the  case  of  the  Trent,  in  which 
it  was  the  plaintiff,  govern  it  in 
the  case  of  the  Alabama,  in  which 
it  is  the  defendant.  The  wrong 
that  the  Americans  did  in  the 
matter  of  the  Trent  was  palpable, 
and  the  Americans  acknowledged 
the  fact,  although  in  a  somewhat 
insulting  manner.  Nevertheless 
they  acknowledged  it,  and  made 
the  amends  demanded,  finding,  as 
Mr  Seward  unofficially  confessed, 
and  as  Mr  Lincoln  publicly  repeat- 
ed, "that  one  war  was  enough  at 
a  time."  If  England  in  the  case 
of  the  Alabama  has  done  as  much 
wrong  to  the  United  States  as  the 
United  States  did  to  England  in 
the  case  of  the  Trent,  England  will 
make  amends,  and  has  offered  to 
do  so,  when  the  wrong  and  the 
amount  of  it  are  made  clear.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  obstinacy  or  ill 
feeling  on  the  subject  in  this  coun- 
try. If  it  be  shown  that  our 
Government,  by  its  unfriendly 
negligence — which  is  scarcely  prov- 
able —  in  allowing  the  Alabama 
to  escape,  has  injured  America,  it 
has  been  unwittingly.  And  two 
successive  Administrations — that  of 
Lord  Derby  and  of  Mr  Gladstone — 
have  not  only  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  abide  by  a  fair  award, 
but  to  place  the  whole  question  of 
privateering  on  such  a  footing,  as 
far  as  the  two  nations  are  con- 
cerned, as  will  not  only  atone  for 
past  error  and  wrong,  if  error  and 
wrong  there  were,  but  prevent  all 
future  dispute  and  complications, 
and  render  maritime  warfare,  if 
wars  must  unfortunately  arise  be- 
tween Christian  nations,  as  little 
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unchristian    as    it    is   possible   to         To    this    issue,    doubtless,    the 
make  them.*  question  will  come  at  last  ;    but 


*  We  might  add  much  upon  the  Alabama  question,  pure  and  simple,  but  con- 
tent ourselves,  by  way  of  finale  to  the  many  reasons  why  the  United  States 
should  be  on  their  good  behaviour  towards  this  country,  with  quoting  the  history 
of  a  similar  transaction  in  which  the  Americans  themselves  were  engaged  when 
Portugal  was  the  party  aggrieved  by  the  depredations  of  American  Alabamas. 
It  was  first  made  public  in  this  country  in  1864,  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
'  The  Times '  of  the  18th  of  March  in  that  year,  and  merits  at  this  moment  far 
more  attention  than  it  did  even  then  : — 

"As  the  ' little  bill '  to  be  presented  to  Great  Britain,  when  opportunity  serves, 
for  the  depredations  committed  upon  American  commerce  by  the  Florida,  the 
Alabama,  and  other  craft  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  Government,  continues 
to  be  very  generally  debated,  and  finds  much  favour  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  other  bodies  that  aspire  to  lead  public  opinion  in  this  country,  it  may 
be  useful  to  show  how  the  Federal  Government  met  a  similar  claim  when  it  was 
brought  forward  against  the  United  States  by  one  of  the  Powers  of  Europe.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  7th  of  August  1850,  and  the  17th  of  December 
1851,  passed  resolutions  requesting  the  President,  Mr  Fillmore,  to  communicate 
the  particulars  of  the  several  claims  of  the  United  States  against  Portugal,  as  well 
as  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  claims  of  Portugal  against  the  United  States. 
Mr  Fillmore  accordingly  transmitted  a  message  to  the  House  on  the  28th  of 
January  1852,  accompanied  by  all  the  necessary  documents,  extending  from  so 
early  a  period  as  the  year  1814.  The  claims  of  the  United  States  against 
Portugal  need  not  now  be  discussed,  as  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  point 
which  the  British  Government  will  one  day  have  to  consider,  if  the  Federal 
Government  be  unwise  enough*  to  urge  it.  The  claims  of  Portugal  against  the 
United  States  are,  however,  so  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  Mr  Seward  has 
avowed  his  determination,  when  it  suits  him,  to  prefer  against  Great  Britain, 
under  the  penalty  of  war  if  they  be  not  conceded,  as  to  merit  not  only  Mr  Se- 
ward's  particular  notice,  but  that  of  the  British  Government.  Letter  No.  5  of  the 
series,  or  page  165  of  the  Congressional  Eeport,  contains  the  pith  of  the  Portu- 
guese claim.  In  the  year  1816  Portugal  was  at  war  with  the  insurrectionary 
Government  established  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  certain  persons  in  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  all  of  them  American  citizens,  fitted  out  privateers,  manned  them 
with  American  seamen,  and,  hoisting  the  flag  of  Buenos  Ayres,  scoured  the  seas 
in  search  of  Portuguese  merchant  vessels.  M.  Joseph  Corre"a  de  Serra,  Ambas- 
sador of  Portugal  to  the  Federal  Government,  writing  under  date  of  the  8th  of 
March  1818  to  Mr  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  gave  a  list 
of  three  Portuguese  vessels  —  the  Senhor  de  Olivio,  the  Marquis  of  Pombal, 
and  the  St  John  Protector  —  that  had  been  captured  in  1816  and  1817  by 
these  Baltimorean  and  New  York  privateers,  and  expressed  the  hope  of  the 
King  his  master  that  the  Federal  Government  '  would  be  willing  to  give 
satisfaction  and  indemnity  for  the  injury  done  to  his  subjects,  and  the  insult 
offered  to  his  flag,  by  these  unworthy  American  citizens.'  Mr  Adams  replied 
two  days  afterwards,  stating  that  '  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
having  used  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  and  arming  of 
vessels  in  their  ports  to  cruise  against  any  nation  with  whom  they  are  at  peace, 
and  having  faithfully  carried  into  execution  the  laws  enacted  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  neutral  and  pacific  obligations  of  the  Union,  cannot  consider  itself  bound  to 
indemnify  individual  foreigners  for  losses  by  capture  over  which  the  United 
States  have  neither  control  nor  jurisdiction.'  Nothing  further  appears  to  have 
been  said  or  done  on  either  side  until  the  15th  of  October  in  the  same  year,  when 
the  Portuguese  Minister  notified  Mr  Adams  that  he  had  received  intelligence  that 
a  ship  was  fitting  out  in  the  Patuxent  (Maryland)  to  cruise  against  Portuguese 
commerce,  and  that  the  captain,  an  American,  had  just  left  Baltimore  to  take 
command  of  her.  In  reply,  five  days  afterwards,  Mr  Adams  said  that  if  the 
Ambassador  would  furnish  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  chargeable  with  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  fitting  out  and  arming  a  vessel 
within  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  committing  depredations  upon  Por- 
tuguese commerce,  and  of  the  witnesses  by  whose  testimony  the  charge  could 
be  substantiated,  '  directions  would  be  given  for  their  prosecution  before  the 
proper  tribunal.'  This  was,  it  appears,  both  a  slow  and  ineffectual  remedy, 
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until  it  comes,  this  country  will  pugned,  or  its  honour  to  be  brought 
riot  suffer  its  bond  fides  to  be  im-  into  debate  before  any  tribunal 

for  on  the  14th  of  November  the  Ambassador  felt  himself  compelled  to  address 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  say  :  •'  Obliged  by  my  duty  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  armed  ships  that  have  of  late  insulted  the  flag  of  my  Sovereign,  and 
committed  incalculable  depredations  on  the  property  of  his  subjects,  I  have  found 
with  sorrow  multiplied  proofs  that  many  of  them  are  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  been  fitted  out  in  ports  of  the  Union. '  In  another  letter, 
dated  the  17th  of  March  1819,  he  says  of  the  Artigan  flag,  under  which  these 
American  privateers  sailed :  '  The  Artigan  flag,  which  has  not  a  foot-length  of 
sea-shore  in  South  America  where  it  can  show  itself,  is  freely  and  frequently  wav- 
ing in  the  port  of  Baltimore ; '  and  asks  Mr  Adams  what  his  and  the  world's  as- 
tonishment would  be  '  if  a  Swiss  flag  and  Swiss  privateers  made  their  appearance 
on  the  open  sea,  and  began  to  attack  the  commerce  of  any  other  nation.'  Mr 
Adams  made  no  reply ;  and  as  far  as  the  published  correspondence  extends,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Portuguese  Government  never  obtained  any  compensation 
whatever  from  that  of  the  United  States,  for  under  date  of  the  25th  of  May  1850, 
or  thirty  years  afterwards,  we  find  the  new  and  present  Portuguese  Ambassador, 
the  Commander  de  Figaniere  e  Morao,  reiterating  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Clayton  the  de- 
mands made  by  his  predecessor.  '  As  these  unlawful  depredations,'  says  M.  de  Fig- 
aniere (letter  No.  21,  fol.  179),  '  were  committed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  vessels  owned,  fitted  out,  commanded,  and  mostly  manned  by  said  citizens, 
notwithstanding  the  flag  they  hoisted  or  the  commission  they  purported  to  bear  of 
the  unacknowledged  rebel  chief  Artigas,  the  Government  of  Portugal  has  always 
held  that  of  the  United  States  bound  by  well-known  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations  to  redress  the  said  wrongs  committed  by  its  citizens  upon  the  subjects  of 
a  friendly  Power  with  which  the  United  States  have  ever  been  at  peace,  and  had 
continued  commercial  intercourse.  The  said  Government  of  her  Most  Faithful 
Majesty  has  consequently  directed  the  undersigned,  Minister  resident  of  Portugal, 
to  have  the  honour  to  address  the  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  special  purpose  of  renewing  these  important  negotia- 
tions, and  urging  the  final  settlement  of  these  claims  by  the  Federal  Government.' 
M.  de  Figaniere  added  that  the  negotiations  had  only  been  interrupted  in  consequence 
of  the  many  political  vicissitudes  through  which  Portugal  had  unfortunately  passed 
for  many  years.  Mr  Clayton  only  took  five  days  to  frame  his  reply,  and  dismissed 
the  claim  in  a  style  which  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  considered  it  prudent 
to  employ  towards  such  Powers  as  Great  Britain  or  France.  '  The  undersigned,' 
he  said,  '  is  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  these  obsolete  reclamations,  accompanied 
by  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  proposition  to  appoint  a  joint  commission  to  de- 
termine and  assess  damages — a  proposition  which  was  rejected  at  the  time  upon 
substantial  grounds ;  and  without  the  Minister's  personal  assurance  to  that  effect,  the 
undersigned  would  not  have  supposed  it  credible  that  Portugal  seriously  cherished 
any  intention  to  revive  them.  In  reply,  therefore,  to  the  note  which  the  Minister 
of  her  Most  Faithful  Majesty  has  presented  in  the  name  of  his  Government,  the 
undersigned  must  now,  by  the  President's  order,  inform  him  that  he  declines  to 
reopen  the  proffered  discussion.'  Portugal  never  obtained  redress  or  apology, 
or  even  the  scant  courtesy  of  a  friendly  reply ;  and  to  this  day  her  claims  remain 
unpaid  and  unacknowledged. 

"  Mr  Seward  may  think  himself  wiser  in  the  matter  of  the  Alabama  and  the 
Florida  than  Mr  Quincy  Adams  and  Mr  Clay  ton  were  in  the  matter  of  the  Baltimore 
and  New  York  privateers,  and  may  deem  it  prudent  the  first  time  that  Great 
Britain  is,  or  seems  to  be,  in  a  difficulty,  to  prefer  such  claims  upon  the  British 
Government  as  the  Portuguese  preferred  in  vain  against  the  United  States.  In 
this  not  at  all  improbable  case  it  is  well  for  the  British  people  and  Government  to 
be  supplied  with  an  answer  to  Mr  Seward  out  of  the  mouths  of  two  such  eminent 
American  statesmen  as  Mr  Adams  and  Mr  Clayton.  Perhaps,  however,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  present  or  the  next  Secretary  of  State  may  think  it  wiser 
to  let  the  matter  rest,  and  refer  American  citizens  to  their  own  Treasury  for  pay- 
ment of  losses  incurred  in  the  progress  of  a  war  which  Great  Britain  neither 
originated  nor  could  prevent,  if  the  Federal  Government  cannot  more  speedily 
settle  the  personal  side  of  the  account  by  the  capture  of  the  vessels  which  do  its 
citizens  so  much  damage,  and  the  infliction  of  such  punishment  upon  the  captains 
and  the  crews  as  the  laws  of  the  civilised  world  will  permit." 
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whatsoever.  As  for  apology,  and 
payment  of  half  or  any  part  of 
their  war  debt,  or  the  cowardly 
abandonment  of  our  colonies, — 
the  mere  suggestion  is  lunacy,  and 
if  made  by  an  Englishman,  would 
be  as  bad  as  treason — if  not  more 
despicable.  This  is  the  A  B  C  of  the 
subject ;  and  if  the  dispute  had 
occurred  with  any  other  country  in 
the  world  except  the  United  States 
— in  any  country  where  there  was 
a  government  not  carried  away,  or 
even  diverted  from  its  course,  or 
likely  to  be  so  diverted,  by  popular 
passion — no  question  of  war,  after 
such  concessions  as  Great  Britain 
has  made  for  the  sake  of  amity, 
could  possibly  arise.  But  America 
is  not  like  other  countries ;  and 
there  is  constantly  a  danger,  more 
or  less  serious,  that  a  party  placed 
in  power  by  the  popular  vote,  and 
desirous  to  retain  power  by  the 
same  agency,  will  truckle  to  popu- 
lar clamour,  and  consent  to  in- 
justice for  the  sake  of  office.  We 
are  troubled  overmuch  with  simi- 
lar parties  at  home  ;  but  we  put  up 
with  the  inconvenience  as  best  we 
may,  because  we  know  their  exist- 
ence to  be  inseparable  from  a  popu- 
lar form  of  government. 

If  it  were  possible  that  President 
Grant  should  accept  MrSumner  and 
Mr  Chandler  as  true  exponents  of 
American  opinion  and  policy,  and 
proceed  to  act  upon  their  sugges- 
tions, war  w.ould  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  spite  of  all  the  multifarious 
reasons  which  the  United  States 
have  for  preferring  to  be  at  peace. 
Such  a  war  so  provoked  would  have 
one  great  advantage  for  England. 
It  would  render  our  people  unani- 
mous, and  would,  if  need  were, 
turn  every  able-bodied  man  into  a 
soldier  or  a  sailor.  Moreover,  it 
would  enlist  upon  our  side  the 
sympathies  of  the  whole  civilised 
world  ;  and  in  great  as  well  as  in 
little  wars  sympathy  goes  for  much. 
"  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his 
quarrel  just"  is  not  a  merely  poeti- 
cal fancy  or  figure  of  speech,  but  a 
sentence  which  expresses  a  mathe- 


matical truth.  The  sympathies  of 
the  world  flow  towards  the  rightful 
cause,  like  waters  that  seek  their 
level  in  the  sea ;  and  the  man 
or  nation  who  not  only  feels  and 
knows  that  he  is  in  the  right,  but 
who  is  supported  in  that  feeling  and 
that  knowledge  by  the  sympathy 
of  the  onlookers,  is  actually  made 
physically  stronger  than  he  would 
have  been  had  no  such  feeling  en- 
tered his  mind  and  that  of  his 
neighbours.  And  part  of  the  sore- 
ness that  has  been  created  in  Ame- 
rica towards  this  country  arises  less 
from  the  depredations  of  the  Ala- 
bama than  from  the  alleged  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  North  during 
the  Civil  War  that  was  exhibited 
by  Great  Britain,  or  at  all  events 
by  many  leaders  of  public  opinion 
in  and  out  of  Parliament. 

And  as  regards  this  great  ques- 
tion of  sympathy,  it  is  possible  that 
if  Great  Britain  were  forced  into  a 
war  with  the  United  States  by  the 
United  States,  and  after  havingdone 
her  utmost  to  avert  the  catastrophe, 
something  more  than  the  sympathy 
of  the  great  European  powers  would 
be  ranged  on  her  side.  As  if  it  were 
a  voice  from  the  grave  speaking  to 
the  world  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
an  oracle,  there  surges  up  before 
us,  as  we  write,  the  hitherto  unpub- 
lished opinion  of  the  late  Prince 
Talleyrand  on  the  subject  of  the 
complications  that  may  be  caused 
in  Europe  by  the  power  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  United  States. 
Writing  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
this  sagacious  statesman,  in  a  pas- 
sage in  his  Autobiography,  shortly 
to  be  given  to  the  world,  remarked 
in  the  true  spirit  of  prophecy, 
or  rather  of  that  astute  calculation 
which  deals  with  events  as  mathe- 
maticians deal  with  figures,  that 
the  United  States  would  sooner  or 
later  become  dangerous  to  Europe. 
"  On  the  side  of  America,  Europe 
must  always  have  her  eyes  open, 
and  not  furnish  any  pretext  for  re- 
criminations or  reprisals.  America 
is  increasing  every  day.  She  will 
become  a  colossal  power,  and  a 
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moment  must  arrive  when,  having 
more  easy  communication  with 
Europe  by  means  of  new  disco- 
veries, she  will  wish  to  say  her 
word  in  our  affairs,  and  have  a 
hand  in  them.  Political  prudence, 
therefore,  imposes  on  the  govern- 
ments of  the  old  continent  the 
care  of  scrupulously  watching  that 
no  pretext  shall  be  offered  for  such 
an  intervention.  From  the  day 
when  America  shall  plant  her  foot 
in  Europe,  peace  and  security  will 
be  banished  for  a  long  time/' 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
long  after  the  wily  statesman  was 
in  his  grave,  his  prediction  has  been 
verifying  itself;  and  more  especi- 
ally since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  United  States — not,  we  must 
say,  by  sanction  of  their  Govern- 
ment, but  by  the  printed  and  spoken 
sympathies  of  the  people,  and  by 
some,  though  possibly  a  minority, 
of  their  statesmen — have  been  en- 
deavouring to  "  plant  a  foot  in  Eu- 
rope/' and  to  rest  that  foot  upon 
Irish  soil  by  means  of  Fenianism, 
and  the  establishment,  quixotical  as 
it  may  appear  to  us,  of  an  Irish 
Republic,  affiliated  to  and  partly 
maintained  by  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances,  and 
of  others  that  preceded  and  follow- 
ed them,  and  notably  of  the  recent 
legislative  sanction  given  to  Presi- 
dent Grant  to  recognise  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba,  even  though 
such  recognition  should  produce  a 
rupture  with  Spain,  the  words  of 
Prince  Talleyrand  become,  as  we 
said,  prophetic,  and  may  possibly 
find  echoes  in  more  European 
countries  than  one.  But  Will,  for- 
tunately, is  not  the  same  as  Power ; 
and  it  is  likely  that  if  Spain  were 
in  a  position  to  make  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Cuba 
a  casus  belli,  the  Government  of 
President  Grant  might  consider  the 
particular  game  to  be  not  worth  the 
candle,  and  would  hold  forth  the 
resolutions  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  recog- 
nise the  Cuban  insurgents  as  the 
"buncombe"  of  individual  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Legislature,  and  never 
intended  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Executive. 

Though  it  may  seem  like  child's- 
play  or  a  useless  waste  of  words  to 
answer  all  Mr  Sumner's  absurdities, 
indorsed  or  unindorsed  by  the 
American  people,  or  attempt  to 
prove  a  set-off  against  his  little  bill, 
it  is  possible  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  a  calculation  of  the  set-off 
which  Great  Britain  might  plead 
against  the  United  States  as  re- 
presented by  Mr  Snmner.  Item, 
cost  of  the  war  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  integrity  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, imperilled  by  George  Washing- 
ton, a  rebel — two  hundred  millions 
sterling;  item,  cost  to  Canada  of 
the  volunteer  force  to  repel  the 
continually-threatened  inroads  of 
the  Americans — fifty  millions  ster- 
ling ;  item,  cost  to  the  Imperial 
treasury  for  the  defence  of  Ireland 
against  Fenian  movements  organ- 
ised in  America  —  fifty  millions 
sterling ;  item,  to  the  prolongation 
of  the  rebellious  feeling  in  Ireland 
occasioned  by  American  sympathy, 
three  hundred  millions  sterling, 
et  ccetera,  et  ccetera.  This,  of  course, 
is  all  bosh,  but  no  more  bosh  than 
Senator  Sumner's  claims  against 
Great  Britain.  There  is  no  other 
specific  against  Sumnerism  and 
Chandlerism  than  contempt,  and  no 
one  need  be  surprised  if,  in  the 
long-run,  as  much  of  that  whole- 
some medicine  shall  come  from 
America  as  from  England. 

To  conclude.  Is  it  not  time  that 
all  the  heats  and  animosities  en- 
gendered by  the  great  Civil  War 
should  cool  down  1  The  North  has 
won  its  cause,  and  ought  to  be  rea- 
sonable. If  it  fancies  it  has  a  com- 
plaint to  make  against  Great  Britain 
for  want  of  written  and  spoken 
sympathy  during  the  struggle,  it 
ought  to  reflect  upon  the  fact,  that 
the  most  powerful  of  European 
monarchs  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  South, 
and  that  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  with  unexampled  forbear- 
ance, refused  to  join  him  in  the 
3  E 
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enterprise.  The  Americans,  who 
feel  "  bitter,"  as  they  call  it,  against 
England,  for  want  of  sympathy — 
a  sympathy,  by  the  way,  which  the 
people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  never  felt  or  ex- 
pressed for  England  when  she  was 
engaged  in  quelling  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  or  fighting  against  Russia 
at  Sebastopol  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  or  on  any 
occasion  whatever,  either  foreign 
or  domestic — would  do  well  to  re- 
member what  would  have  happened 
had  England  agreed  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  French  Emperor. 
We  were  strongly  of  opinion  then, 
we  are  still  more  strongly  of  opin- 
ion now,  that  France  was  right  and 
England  wrong  on  that  occasion. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  fear  enter- 
tained in  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabi- 
net that  the  anti-slavery  pro-Ame- 
rican and  Exeter  Hall  influence 
would  have  placed  it  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary minority  on  the  question, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  so  sagaci- 
ous a  statesman  and  thorough  a 
man  of  the  world  as  Lord  Palm- 
erston  would  have  seen  the  obvi- 
ous advantage  of  uniting  with  the 
French  Emperor  in  the  recognition 
of  the  Confederate  States — a  recog- 
nition that  would  have  saved  the 
unfortunate  Emperor  Maximilian, 
made  a  firm  friend  of  the  South- 
ern nation,  and  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  dismembered  frag- 
ments of  the  once  United  States 
to  play  the  part  of  Dictator  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  stir  up 
Fenianism  in  Ireland,  threaten  the 
annexation  of  Canada,  and  present 
insulting  and  unconscionable  claims 
against  this  country  on  any  future 
occasion.  Are  these  things  which 
the  triumphant  North  should  either 
ignore  or  depreciate1?  We  think 


not.  We  think,  moreover,  that  the 
North  owes  its  triumph  as  much  to 
this  very  generous,  but,  as  the  re- 
sult shows,  somewhat  foolish  neu- 
trality on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  to  its  own  prowess,  aided 
as  the  latter  was  by  the  adventur- 
ous rowdyism  of  Irishmen  and 
Germans,  who  fought  less  for  the 
sake  of  the  North  than  for  the 
sake  of  the  previously  unheard-of 
amounts  of  bounty-money  offered 
to  the  volunteers.  We  do  not  ac- 
cuse the  American  people ;  we  only 
accuse  the  dominant  faction  that 
has  got  the  upper  hand,  and  hopes 
to  retain  it  by  the  strong  arm  of  mili- 
tary despotism  in  the  South,  and  by 
hostility  towards  England — hostil- 
ity which  is  cheap  as  long  as  it  is 
confined  to  words  and  to  speeches 
from  its  Sumners  and  Chandlers, 
but  which  might  happen  to  become 
very  dear  if  it  passed  from  their 
mouths  to  the  hands  of  responsible 
statesmen. 

And  after  all,  great  and  powerful 
as  the  United  States  undoubtedly 
are,  they  are  not  so  great  and  power- 
ful as  to  afford  to  be  laughed  at. 
Mr  Motley  is  supposed  to  come  to 
London  fully  charged  with  the  ideas 
and  the  demands  of  Mr  Sumner — 
to  hold  a  moral  pistol  at  the  head 
of  poor  John  Bull,  and  demand  not 
only  his  money,  but  his  honour  and 
self-respect.  We  believe  nothing  of 
the  kind,  however,  and  shall  not 
do  an  eminent  historian,  philoso- 
pher, jurist,  and  statesman,  or  the 
President  who  nominated  and  the 
Senate  which  confirmed  him,  the 
injustice  of  supposing  that  he  is 
authorised  to  present  to  Great 
Britain,  as  bases  of  diplomatic  ac- 
tion, the  rant  of  Mr  Sumner  or  the 
drivel  of  Mr  Chandler. 
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SCARCELY  a  week  passes  that  some 
indignant  writer  in  the  'Times' 
does  not  publish  the  circular  of  a 
money-lender,  setting  forth  the 
facility  with  which  any  sum  of 
from  five  to  fifty  thousand  pounds 
may  be  obtained  without  interven- 
tion of  agency,  and  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms — "bills  renewable 
at  any  dates,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  drawer."  The  outraged  receiver 
of  this  proposal  rushes  at  once  into 
print  to  denounce  the  system  of 
these  infamous  corruptors  of  our 
youth,  and  to  expose  by  name  and 
address  the  Satanic  tempters  who 
are  leading  our  young  men  to  ruin. 
Now  the  disclosures  which  from 
time  to  time  occur  as  to  these 
gentlemen's  practices,the  simple  nar- 
ratives how  a  loan  of  one  hundred 
pounds  can  readily  grow  to  five  or 
even  ten  times  the  original  amount, 
and  that  a  clever  calculation  of 
what  young  men  will  pay  to  meet 
some  sudden  exigency,  and  what 
they  will  submit  to  for  sake  of  se- 
crecy, show  that  this  has  become 
one  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  that 
usury  is  now  a  great  art  compound- 
ed of  arithmetic  and  physiology. 
These  men,  in  fact,  have  set  them- 
selves to  study  the  Rake's  Pro- 
gress with  an  intensity  of  apprecia- 
tion that  is  quite  peculiar  to  them. 
They  see  how  inevitably — now  from 
distinct  disposition,  now  from  ex- 
ample, now  from  easiness  of  tem- 
per— young  men  are  led  into  habits 
of  extravagance,  and  induced  to 
launch  out  into  expenses  for  which 
they  have  no  adequate  means.  By 
patience,  investigation,  and  minute 
inquiry,  the  usurer  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish between  him  who  repre- 
sents capital  and  him  who  repre- 
sents nothing,  and  he  separates  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  with  an 
amount  of  skill  that  all  the  science 
of  the  miller  cannot  rival.  Lazarus 
Levi  is,  in  fact,  a  man  who  has  in- 
vestigated closely  the  habits  of  the 


time  he  lives  in,  but  he  is  also  a  well- 
read  student  in  the  family  history 
of  Great  Britain,  and  you  could  far 
more  easily  impose  on  Doctors'  Com- 
mons itself  with  a  dubious  title  or 
a  suspected  legitimacy  than  on  this 
obsequious  little  man  with  the  gut- 
tural utterance  and  the  diamond 
studs. 

The  doctors  might  envy  the  diag- 
nostic skill  of  one  who  only  asks 
three  minutes'  interview  to  know 
the  whole  "case"  before  him.  The 
swaggering  self-assurance  of  the  man 
upon  town — the  rakish  carelessness 
of  the  habitual  spendthrift — the 
bashful  awkwardness  of  the  young 
sub.  who  has  only  "matriculated" 
in  debt,  and  the  cautious  reserve  of 
the  man  who,  intending  to  pay  at 
last,  is  careful  to  examine  the  terms 
on  which  the  "accommodation"  is 
offered  him,  are  symptoms  that  pass 
under  his  eyes  daily,  and  dismissed 
as  easily  as  the  physician  prescribes 
for  a  catarrh  or  a  sore  throat.  But 
there  occur  subtle  cases.  These  are 
the  men  who,  themselves  gamblers, 
are  occasionally  driven  to  a  day  or 
an  hour,  and  whose  solvency  de- 
pends on  the  success  of  this  or  that 
speculation.  If  gold  falls — if  "  the 
five-twentys  "  go  up  —  if  Regulus 
wins  the  handicap  —  if  —  heaven 
knows  which  of  the  accidents  of  life 
incline  to  this  side  or  that,  then  they 
pay  or  they  break.  It  is  here  that 
Lazarus  shows  the  extent  of  his 
resources,  for  he  knows  the  effect 
of  the  rains  in  Bengal  as  well  as 
he  does  how  the  deep  ground  will 
affect  the  Liverpool,  and  can  esti- 
mate the  damage  to  the  Indigo 
crop  as  easily  as  the  strain  on  a 
mare's  back  tendons. 

What  a  knowledge  of  art  and 
vertu  does  the  man  possess !  Valu- 
ables of  all  kinds  come  before  him, 
and  he  is  as  much  at  home  with  a 
Majolica  cup  as  with  a  Sevres  jar, 
and  knows  pictures  as  well  as  he 
knows  a  good  investment. 
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In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  or  air  or  water  he  cannot 
make  marketable,  and  such  is  the 
range  of  his  knowledge  that  he  can 
appraise  and  estimate  every  material 
guarantee  that  comes  before  him. 
The  cob  you  ride  in  the  park,  your 
wife's  trinkets,  your  grandfather's 
reversion,  your  aunt's  lappets  of 
Brussels  lace,  your  cousin's  dock- 
warrants  for  tea,  your  book  on  the 
Riddlesworth,  your  troop  in  the 
Hussars,  your  presentation  to  a 
vicarage,  seem  each  of  them  to 
have  been  a  special  study  with 
him.  He  will  advance  you  on 
anything  except  an  Irish  estate 
or  a  share  in  a  theatre. 

And  now  for  the  application.  Are 
all  these  great  acquirements,  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  patient  labour  and 
study — are  they  to  go  unrequited  1 
Is  this  man  simply  to  be  regarded 
as  an  unlettered  ignorant  dealer — a 
mere  human  money-safe,  instead  of 
being,  as  he  is,  at  the  very  top  of 
the  most  learned  profession  ?  These 
men,  whose  knowledge  of  morals 
exceeds  that  of  a  whole  Bench  of 
Bishops  —  who  understand  parch- 
ments like  an  equity  lawyer,  and 
have  more  skill  in  the  science  of  tem- 
perament than  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians— are  they  not  to  be  requit- 
ed for  their  high  cultivation  ?  Is  it 
nothing  that  they  know,  as  no  one 
else  knows,  all  ranks  and  gradations 
of  men;  to  what  influences  they 
yield,  to  what  temptations  they  are 
submissive  1  If,  as  we  are  told, 
"  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,"  who  has  made  it  his  study 
like  one  of  these?  Does  he  not 
know  the  very  moment  when  the 
heart  first  yields  to  temptation,  and 
the  last  when  it  closes  against  re- 
pentance1? Does  he  not  compre- 
hend to  a  nicety  how  far  a  youth 
will  go  in  wickedness  at  a  certain 
cost,  and  when  the  price  of  vice 
will,  for  the  first  time,  arrest  him 
in  iniquity,  and  make  him  reflective  ? 

The  abusive  tone  assumed  to- 
wards usury  itself,  is  one  of  the 
most  consummate  humbugs  of  an 
age  of  humbug.  When  the  inn- 
keeper provides  you  with  a  breakfast 


whose  intrinsic  value  is  sixpence, 
and  charges  you  half -a- crown  for 
it,  is  not  this  usury  ?  and  yet  you 
never  think  of  exclaiming  against 
his  four  hundred  per  cent,  but 
simply  admit  that  the  accommoda- 
tion, the  prompt  service,  the  ready 
attention,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
fare,  were  ample  requital  for  your 
money.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  a  penny  roll  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  a  street  stall  would  be 
an  immense  economy  on  all  this ; 
but  I  never  heard  that  a  venerable 
parent  had  advised  his  son  to  this 
expedient,  or  thought  of  publishing 
the  hotel  reckoning  as  a  public 
warning. 

Nobody  ever  pretended  that  a 
doctor's  five  minutes  were  really 
worth  a  guinea,  but  nobody  denies 
that  the  knowledge  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  make  that  five  minutes 
serviceable,  the  long  task  of  years, 
the  days  and  nights  of  intense  ap- 
plication which  have  fitted  him  to 
employ  these  five  minutes  for  your 
benefit — these,  condensed  as  they 
are,  are  cheaply  bought  at  the 
guinea,  and  are  you  going  to  deny 
the  other  great  practitioner  the  re- 
ward of  all  his  skill  1  Has  he  too 
not  studied  disease  1  disease  the  most 
fatal  and  destructive — does  he  not 
mix  with  all  the  contagion  of  vice 
till  his  constitution,  by  repeated 
attacks  of  wickedness,  has  become 
actually  steeled  against  infection? 
Is  there  a  moral  plague-spot  this 
man  has  not  surveyed  1  Is  there  a 
shortcoming  of  youth  or  an  iniquity 
of  age  he  does  not  know  ? 

Usury !  as  if  everything  about 
and  around  us  were  not  usury. 
When  the  farmer  sows  his  wheat, 
does  he  not  look  that  every  grain 
return  him  full  five-hundredfold  1 
Does  your  grocer  sell  you  his  coffee 
at  cost  price  1  Does  your  livery 
stable-man  furnish  your  carriage  at 
the  current  rate  of  forage,  and  no 
more?  Does  the  bookseller  give 
you  your  volume  at  the  price  of 
production,  or  are  you  not,  for 
everything  of  your  daily  use,  pay- 
ing for  what  of  all  things  is  best 
worth  paying  for — the  prompti- 
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tudeand  accommodation  with  which 
you  are  served  1  The  great  fact 
being,  that  to  wish  and  to  have  are 
combined  in  the  same  link  ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  when  the 
object  sought  is  the  source  of  all 
strength,  the  motive  power  every- 
where— money — you  are  ready  to 
cry  out  Usury  !  as  though  you  who 
go  in  search  of  his  corruption  were 
the  faultless  one,  and  that  he  who 
serves  you  was  the  fiend  incarnate. 

What  stupid  hue  and  cry  is.  all 
this  ?  It  takes  two  to  make  a  com- 
pact, says  the  Italian  adage,  and 
what  arrant  humbug  it  is  to  assert 
that  in  an  iniquitous  transaction, 
where  consent  and  accord  are  as- 
serted, there  can  be  but  one  culp- 
able !  Ah,  but  the  tempter ! 

Well,  let  us  see  what  about  this 
tempter.  Now,  be  it  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  after  running  the 
gauntlet  of  temptation  that  our 
young  friend  comes  to  the  usurer. 
He  has  graduated  at  the  Haymarket 
and  the  coulisses  of  the  opera  ;  he 
has  passed  his  little  go  at  New- 
market, and  taken  honours  at  the 
Raleigh  or  the  Badminton.  The 
ingenuus  puer  by  this  time  is,  all 
things  considered,  not  a  bad  match 
for  the  practised  performer  who 
dispenses  the  cash  and  calculates 
the  renewals.  Hear  Lazarus  him- 
self on  this  head,  and  let  him  tell 
you  what  his  experiences  are  of 
these  unfledged  birds  who  flutter  up 
to  him  to  mortgage  the  feathers 
that  they  promise  themselves  to 
possess  some  day. 

I  protest  there  is  very  little  of 
temptation  in  the  matter,  or,  if 
there  be  any,  I  know  on  which  side 
stands  the  tempter. 

I  am  full  sure  of  one  thing.  In 
this  raid  against  the  usurer  we  are 
very  indifferently  serving  the  cause 
of  him  for  whom  we  are  interested. 
So  long  as  we  turn  all  our  indigna- 
tion against  Mephistopheles,  we  are 
bestowing  too  much  sympathy  on 
Faust.  Now,  as  it  is  Faust  we  are 
really  interested  for,  as  it  is  Faust  we 
want  to  save,  and  Faust  we  are  caring 
to  rescue  from  evil,  let  us  see  if  we 
are  going  the  best  way  to  the  object. 


Be  firmly  assured  of  one  point, 
that  of  these  innocent  youths  whose 
fathers  rush  so  intrepidly  into  the 
1  Times/  there  is  not  one  in  fifty — 
I  might  go  farther  and  say  one  in 
five  hundred — who  has  not  gone 
the  round  of  as  many  temptations 
as  Faust  himself.  The  ingenuus 
puer  of  the  moralist  would  be  as 
great  a  curiosity  now  as  any  of  his 
chroniclers.  I  am  not  exactly  sure 
where  one  should  go  to  look  for 
him  •  certainly  not  at  our  Universi- 
ties, and  I  doubt  much  if  at  our 
public  schools.  Is  he  at  the  '  Rag  1 ' 
I  suspect  not.  Is  he  in  the  civil 
service — at  F.  O.,  for  instance  1  I 
have  my  suspicions  to  the  contrary. 

Our  ingenuus  puer,  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  is  far  too 
much  of  a  match  for  his  own  fa- 
ther !  So  far  from  being  a  fresh- 
hearted  simple  youth — new  to  life, 
and  facile  to  all  its  seductions — he 
is  a  very  artful  young  gentleman, 
deep  in  all  the  mysteries  of  play 
and  the  betting-ring,  on  excellent 
terms  with  stable-keepers,  jockeys, 
and  grooms,  and  whose  intima- 
cies with  the  fast  and  loose  of  the 
other  sex  I  will  not  speak  of .  Now, 
of  all  the  craft  he  has  cultivated 
there  is  none  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted more  skill  or  intelligence 
than  money-raising,  whether  it  be 
from  the  over-indulgence  of  his 
aunt  or  his -grandfather,  his  cousin 
or  his  guardian  :  to  "  screw  a  fiver 
out  of  them"  is  an  achievement  of 
which  he  feels  as  proud  as  he  is 
delighted  with  the  fact. 

This  is  the  great  game  that  en- 
gages all  the  youth  and  intelligence 
of  our  public  schools  and  college 
life,  and  follows  our  young  men 
into  the  army  and  navy,  and  even 
tracks  divinity  lecturers  and  loiters 
amongst  ordinations  and  inductions 
to  vicarages. 

Raising  the  wind  is  a  pastime  we 
cultivate  from  the  perambulator  to 
the  Bath  chair.  In  fact,  money 
with  us  enters  far  more  into  all 
the  relations  of  life  than  with  any 
other  people  of  Europe.  The  most 
sacred  of  all  callings,  the  most 
chivalrous  of  all  careers,  we  make 
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accessible  by  money,  and  we  have 
taught  ourselves  to  associate  all 
our  ideas  of  station  and  respecta- 
bility with  a  certain  amount  of  for- 
tune. 

And  is  it  to  a  youth  so  trained 
and  so  imbued,  I  would  ask,  that 
the  money-lender  is  dangerous  1  I 
suspect  Mr  Levi  could  tell  us  an- 
other story.  With  the  man  of  busi- 
ness under  a  momentary  pressure 
for  assistance ;  with  the  small  trad- 
er, whose  speculations  are  all  based 
upon  quick  returns,  and  who  has  no 
stronghold  of  capital  to  fall  back  up- 
on, Lazarus  deals  with  comparative 
ease.  It  is  a  country  with  whose 
geography  he  is  familiar ;  his  real 
puzzles  are  the  young  fellows  about 
town,  whose  wits  are  sharpened  by 
daily  practice  in  the  betting-ring, 
the  race-course,  the  club ;  whose 
nice  calculations  of  odds  can  go  to 
the  extent  of  making  an  equation 
of  their  own  chances  of  solvency, 
and  weighing  the  lender's  prospect 
of  repayment  against  their  own  lia- 
bilities. It  is  the  ingenuus  puer, 
with  a  book  on  the  "  Leger,"  and 
a  horse  in  training  for  the  "  Grand 
Prix,"  that  Lazarus  really  dreads. 
This  simpleton,  with  the  '  Racing 
Calendar '  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and 
whose  memory  is  stored  with  every 
roguery  of  the  ring,  whose  whole 
life  is  a  "  hedge  "  against  fortune,  is 
the  habitual  client  of  Lazarus,  and 
every  club  has  its  half-dozen,  or 
rather  its  scores,  of  these  Gamaliels, 
at  whose  feet  young  subalterns  sit 
and  learn  knaveries ;  and  it  is  this 
same  young  sub's  father  who 
writes  to  the  'Times'  his  trem- 
blingly indignant  exposure  of  Levi's 
circular.  Now,  as  the  man  said 
of  tiger-hunting,  it's  capital  fun 
so  long  as  you  hunt  the  tiger,  but 

when  the  tiger  hunts  you ,  so 

is  it  of  money-raising.  It's  excel- 
lent sport  so  long  as  you  hunt  La- 
zarus; but  Lazarus  will  have  his 
day  for  all  that,  and  we  are  idiots 
enough  to  expect  that  he  will  al- 
ways show  tail. 

We  are  free  to  own  that  fox- 
hunting would  not  have  its  charm 
if  divested  of  a  certain  danger 


to  life.  It  is  the  mimic  war 
with  its  risk  of  peril  that  imparts 
its  manliness,  and  yet  we  have  no 
indignant  fathers  writing  to  the 
'  Times'  about  the  treachery  of 
rotten  embankments,  the  perfidy  of 
drop-leaps,  and  the  barbarous  cruel- 
ty of  coped  walls.  Be  as  generous 
and  free,  then,  about  the  usurer. 
Let  your  son  well  know  that  in 
his  pursuit  of  this  dangerous  ani- 
mal, he  runs  a  risk  proportionate  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit,  and 
that  he  must  lay  his  account  to 
take  his  chances  of  hard  usage. 
Warn  him,  to  your  heart's  content, 
of  all  the  consequences  of  this  dan- 
gerous sport.  Show  him,  to  the  best 
of  your  ability,  that  it  is  neither 
profitable  in  the  present,  nor  credit- 
able in  the  future,  and  that  of  the 
men  who  have  escaped  from  the 
toils  with  unimpaired  fortune,  there 
are  very  few  who  have  come  away 
without  tarnished  honour ;  but, 
whatever  you  do,  do  not,  by  direct- 
ing the  full  force  of  your  indigna- 
tion on  the  lender,  seem  to  excul- 
pate the  borrower.  This  canting 
abuse  of  the  usurer  makes  a  victim 
of  the  client,  who  is  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  because  he  acceded  to  an 
iniquitous  bargain  there  is  no  in- 
debtedness, and  that  the  execration 
bestowed  on  the  usurer  is  a  certifi- 
cate of  honesty  to  himself. 

It  is  to  this  unfortunate  con- 
clusion all  these  stupid  letters  are 
leading.  The  ingenuus  puer  is  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  exorbit- 
ancy of  the  terms  he  agreed  to  not 
only  absolves  him  from  debt,  but 
gives  him  a  receipt  for  character. 

I  don't  think  that  Adam's  plea 
of  being  tempted  has  secured  him 
the  unqualified  respect  and  esteem 
of  posterity ;  but  at  least  "  there 
was  a  lady  in  the  case."  Now,  the 
young  gentleman  who  wishes  to 
screen  himself  under  this  pretext, 
should  have  some  fairer  cause  than 
is  set  forth  under  a  four  shilling 
stamp,  to  be  honoured  at  thirty-one 
days  after  date. 

In  one  word,  the  tempter  is  not 
so  subtle,  nor  is  the  tempted  so 
simple,  as  we  would  make  him. 
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SELLING    A     HORSE. 


I  have  often  thought  that  there 
was  no  more  searching  test  of  a 
man's  temper  and  self-control  than 
to  submit  him  for  an  hour  or  so 
to  the  insolent  demands  and  out- 
rageous insinuations  of  a  cross- 
examining  barrister.  If  a  painful 
operation  in  surgery  were  to  be 
conducted,  not  for  the  extirpation 
of  some  baneful  disease,  or  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  some  dangerous 
malady,  but  solely  to  display  what 
there  might  be  of  disordered  or  im- 
paired organisation  in  the  patient — 
if  the  man  were  to  be  operated  on 
to  discover  whether  the  valves  of 
his  aorta  were  in  good  working 
order,  his  lungs  free  from  adhe- 
sions, and  his  digestive  organs  in 
good  repair, — it  is  just  possible  that 
the  inquiry  would  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  answer  was  worth  ; 
and  yet  the  system  of  cross-exam- 
ination proceeds  very  much  on  an 
assumption  of  this  nature;  and  is  far 
less  directed  to  elicit  truth  and  un- 
ravel difficulty  than  to  confuse  and 
confound  some  unhappy  individual 
who,  awed  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion  and  the  novelty  of  the 
place,  finds  himself  subjected  to 
a  series  of  impertinent  reflections, 
corrections,  and  sneers,  with  the 
palpable  design  that,  proving  too 
much  for  his  temper,  he  may  betray 
himself  into  anger,  and,  worse,  per- 
haps into  self-contradiction. 

How  poor  a  figure  men  cut  under 
this  torturing  process — even  men 
of  brains  and  ability — our  daily 
journals  inform  us,  since  not  only 
is  the  witness  strictly  limited  to  the 
terms  of  an  unqualified  reply, 
but  the  slightest  attempt  to  resist 
the  insolence  of  his  questioner,  or 
to  retort  on  his  rudeness,  is  sup- 
pressed by  the  court,  at  the  threat 
of  punishment  held  over  him. 
The  judge  is  like  an  old  sportsman, 
in  fact,  who,  though  he  no  longer 
follows  the  hounds  himself,  enjoys 
a  run  amazingly;  and  while  eti- 
quette forbids  him  giving  a  "  tally- 
ho,"  his  concurrent  smile  and  genial 
look  show  that  his  heart  is  with  the 


chase.  It  is  indeed  a  mauvais  quart 
d'heure  that  a  man  spends  in  the 
witness-box  ;  but  I  solemnly  de- 
clare that  I'd  rather  be  worried  by 
Coleridge,  or  badgered  by  Cham- 
bers, than  I'd  go  ,,through  the 
course  of  mortification,  impertin- 
ence, and  outrage  incurred  in  the 
operation  of  selling  a  horse. 

There  are  men  who  have  never 
gone  through  the  process,  and  who 
will  not  unnaturally  perhaps  set 
down  what  I  have  said  to  some  pe- 
culiar fretfulness,  or  impatience,  on 
my  part — some  native  irritability, 
and  say,  Why  should  the  sale  of  a 
horse  be  a  greater  trial  of  temper 
than  that  of  a  house,  a  farm,  a 
pleasure-boat,  or  a  bale  of  merchan- 
dise ?  And  I  reply,  Simply  because 
it  is  not  a  house,  a  farm,  a  pleasure- 
boat,  or  a  bale  of  merchandise,  but 
a  horse  is  the  thing  to  be  sold.  Of 
course  I  do  not  apply  what  I  have 
said  to  all  horses,  nor  to  the  screw 
you  drive  over  to  the  station  on 
damp  mornings,  or  the  slave  that 
takes  you  out  to  dinner,  and  waits 
till  all  hours  to  bring  you  back;  nor 
to  the  cob  with  the  initial  spavin, 
that  starts  always  on  three  legs, 
and  never  comes  to  the  fourth  till 
he  and  you  are  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion ;  nor  to  that  old  wall-eyed 
grey  that,  being  a  daisy-cutter  in 
youth,  is  now  a  stone-breaker,  and 
stumbles  over  every  third  step  in  his 
trot :  from  each  of  these  you  accept 
severance  with  equanimity  and 
calm.  You  took  their  services  while 
you  had  them  with  as  little  sense  of 
an  identity  about  them  as  a  mackin- 
tosh cape  or  an  umbrella.  I  speak 
of  the  horse  that  you  cared  for  and 
affectionated — the  horse  you  rode 
with  satisfaction  to  yourself,  an  dad- 
miration  from  the  world — the  horse 
you  had  carefully  "  made  to  your 
hand,"  whose  temper,  studied  and 
well  considered,  you  had  adjusted 
exactly  to  your  own  requirements 
— the  animal  that  knew  you  and 
your  passing  mood  of  chagrin,  de- 
pression, good  spirits  or  bad,  as 
nothing  else  in  your  household  did 
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or  could  know  you — who  exulted 
in  your  days  of  buoyancy  with  a 
bounding  animation,  as  he  sympa- 
thised in  your  sadder  hours  with 
a  quiet  demeanour — a  thorough 
courtier,  in  fact,  if  it  be  not  abuse  of 
terms  to  call  anything  so  loyal  and 
so  faithful,  a  courtier.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  hard  necessity  that  compels 
you  to  part  with  him.  No  need  to 
ask  what  the  nature  of  the  necessity. 
You  have  been  at  the  wrong  side  of 
the  post  with  fortune.  There  are 
various  ways  of  being  so,  and  that 
is  enough.  You  are  driven  to  that 
moral  death  which  people  blandly 
call  retrenchment. 

Only  they  who  have  gone  through 
this  operation  know  anything  of  its 
tortures.  All  the  things  which 
have  grown  up  around  you,  till 
from  familiarity  they  become  part 
of  you — the  very  complements  of 
your  nature,  without  which  you 
could  not  address  yourself  to  grave 
thought,  nor  give  yourself  up  to 
gay  enjoyment  —  all  these  to  be 
chronicled  and  catalogued  in  an 
auctioneer's  list,  and  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  !  The 
arm-chair  you  had  ruminated  and 
reflected  in  till  its  padded  back  had 
seemed  to  have  been  designed  for 
your  occipital  region,  bought  for  a 
rheumatic  invalid !  Your  study 
table,  at  which  your  woven  fancies 
were  manufactured  into  "copy," 
sent  to  a  counting-house.  Those 
green  morocco  causeuses,  on  which 
your  choicest  friends  loved  to 
lounge  and  smoke,  while  wit  and 
wisdom  blended  themselves  in  the 
talk,  and  men  showed  how  an  Attic 
flavour  could  season  the  easy  con- 
verse of  daily  life  —  these  have 
caught  the  eye  of  a  cigar -divan 
proprietor.  And  so  it  is  with  every- 
thing —  the  half  -  dozen  pictures 
you  picked  up  in  your  rambles 
abroad  —  that  Cuyp  at  Haarlem; 
that  Mieris  at  Bruges  ;  the  Andrea 
del  Sarto  at  Bologna;  and  the 
sweet  bit  of  golden  glory  and 
splendour  by  Paulo  Veronese 
chanced  upon  at  Venice  —  your 
wonderful  '34  Margaux,  sent  to  you 
as  a  special  favour  of  that  rare 


producer  and  exquisite  judge,  M. 
Lallande — that  delicious  tipple  of 
velvety  softness  and  delicate  aroma, 
every  drop  of  which  was  priceless 
• — bought  in  for  a  freshman  at  Oriel, 
to  be  "  wined "  at  orgies  over 
broiled  bones  and  devilled  bis- 
cuits, and  suchlike  abominations — 
emblems  all  of  the  baser  uses  we 
ourselves  are  coming  to. 

These  things,  however,  you  part 
with  painfully,  regretfully,  and  sor- 
rowfully ;  but  the  sympathy  with 
inanimate  objects  does  not  touch 
you  in  the  tenderest  point.  At  last 
you  hear  some  one  call  out,  "  Is 
there  not  a  liver-chestnut  hackney  ? 
I  thought  I  saw  something  about  a 
six-year-old  horse,  warranted  sound, 
and  perfectly  trained  to  the  sad- 
dle." Now  are  your  troubles  about 
to  begin  in  earnest :  you  have 
borne  the  taste  of  your  drawing- 
room  furniture  to  be  abused — its 
over-gorgeousness,  or  its  excessive 
severity ;  you  have  heard  your 
Vandyke  called  a  copy,  and  your 
Rembrandt  a  "croute;"  your  claret, 
too,  has  been  pronounced  flat  from 
age,  deficient  in  bouquet,  and  weak 
in  colour;  and  your  Persian  carpet, 
for  whose  authenticity  the  faintness 
of  the  tints  vouched,  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  almost  worn  out. 
Well,  you  have  gulped  down  your 
indignation,  and  perhaps  consoled 
yourself  in  thinking  of  the  ignor- 
ance of  your  critics ;  but  now  has 
come  the  moment  when  ignorance 
becomes  in  suit,  and  censure  an  open 
offence.  You  bear  up  tolerably  well 
at  being  told  that  it  is  a  pity  he  is 
not  grey,  or  black,  or  bay,  or  roan  ; 
that  the  purchaser  hates  chestnut ; 
that  chestnuts  are  hasty,  fretful, 
hot-tempered,  and  so  on,  and  that 
he  would  not  take  a  present  of  a 
chestnut;  then  from  another  that 
he  is  too  tall,  or  too  short — without 
exactly  saying  for  what — that  he  has 
something  treacherous  about  his  eye, 
or  that  his  tail  is  not  set  on  in  some 
peculiar  fashion  which  the  buyer  ad- 
mires ;  but  at  length  you  come  to 
more  touching  censures  than  these. 

"Shows  a  deal  of  work — those 
fore -legs  won't  stand  it  much 
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longer — back  tendon  knotted  a 
good  deal!"  cries  one  \  "A  leetle 
bit  too  straight  in  the  pastern  for 
my  taste/'  says  another,  "and  feet  a 
trifle  too  small — bad  shoeing  would 
soon  contract  that  heel  for  you." 

"What's  this  here  ? — capped  hock 
— ah !  and  a  threat  of  blood-spavin 
too.  That's  enough  for  me." 

"Are  you  sure  his  wind  is  all 
right  ?  "  asks  a  third.  "  I  thought 
he  flanked  a  good  deal  after  that 
canter.  Would  you  mind  letting 
your  servant  give  him  a  sharp  gal- 
lop 1  has  he  carried  a  lady  1  will 
he  run  leader  1  how  does  he  jump 
timber?"  are  all  poured  in  upon 
you  by  people  who  have  no  thought 
of  a  deal ;  and  once  more  come  in 
the  doubts  upon  "  that  eye,  or  that 
tendon,  or  that  frog."  Now,  with 
a  full  conviction  of  your  beast's 
soundness,  and  a  thorough  belief 
in  your  critics'  ignorance,  these 
suspicions  are  so  many  insults  to 
your  understanding,  and  wounds  to 
your  pride.  Had  there  been  no 
question  of  sale,  you  would  have 
resented  these  impertinences  as 
personal  injuries.  The  converse  of 
"  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  is  "Abuse 
my  horse,  abuse  me." 

Last  of  all  comes  the  fellow  who 
walks  round  your  beast,  with  his 
eyes  ranging  from  the  pastern  joint 
to  the  knee — never  higher,  and,  with 
a  jerk  of  the  head  to  the  groom, 
says,  "  Take  him  in."  That  wretch 
I  could  fire  every  barrel  of  my  re- 
volver at. 

Although  you  are  well  aware  that 
the  animus  of  all  these  disparage- 
ments is  to  knock  something  off  the 
price — that  in  every  censure  of  your 
beast's  ears,  or  mane,  or  tail,  there 
is  the  question  of  a  ten-pound  note 
— the  insolence  is  not  diminished 
by  that  consciousness.  You  arrive 
at  last  at  the  fatal  fact — that  where 
money  comes  in,  courtesy  goes  out, 
and  that  he  who  has  to  dispose  of 
anything,  enters  the  field  as  a  deal- 
er, and  must  look  for  no  other  civi- 
lities than  such  as  are  common  with 
his  craft. 

Where  a  man's  love  for  his  horse 
has  become  a  sort  of  family  affec- 


tion— where  the  honesty  of  the 
animal  has  made  itself  a  place,  like 
a  trusted  quality,  in  his  regard — 
where  you  feel  that  sort  of  attach- 
ment that  it  is  no  abuse  of  terms  to 
call  friendship  for  your  beast — it  is  a 
sore  trial  to  hear  his  points  discussed 
by  ignorance,  and  his  powers  de- 
scanted on  by  flippant  insufficiency. 

For  my  part,  I  have  to  own  that 
I  have  never  figured  in  the  position 
without  feeling  like  a  slave-dealer. 
It  was  as  though  I  was  setting  up 
to  sale,  not  only  the  strong  thews 
and  sinews  that  had  served  me,  but 
the  sterling  qualities  of  temper, 
courage,  and  endurance — the  brave 
intrepidity  that  had  carried  me 
nobly  through  danger — the  dash 
and  spirit  that  had  rallied  my  own 
heart  to  daring,  and  the  loyal  obe- 
dience that  had  yielded  to  my 
will,  even  when  that  will  had  been 
little  better  than  a  caprice,  if  not 
half  a  cruelty. 

Perhaps  the  worst  of  all,  however, 
is  the  sense  that  throughout  the 
whole  transaction  you  are  treated 
like  one  little  better  than  a  swin- 
dler ;  every  assertion  you  make 
doubted,  and  every  assurance  you 
gave  of  your  beast's  soundness, 
temper,  or  performance,  set  down 
to  the  score  of  an  unprincipled  ras- 
cal, who  would  perjure  his  soul  for 
the  chance  of  a  stray  five- pound 
note.  The  men  who  would  listen 
to  you  with  respect  and  deference 
possibly  on  any  other  subject,  who 
would  hear  your  opinions  on  mat- 
ters of  weightier  moment,  and  accord 
you  at  least  the  courtesy  of  appear- 
ing to  think  you  a  person  of  truth 
and  character,  have  here  no  scruple 
whatever  in  showing  that  they  dis- 
trust and  disbelieve  you ;  that  they 
look  on  you  as  a  man  pleading  to  a 
certain  brief,  and  only  eager  for  his 
fee.  The  people  who  would  not 
impugn  your  veracity,  nor  think  of 
treating  you  with  discredit,  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  now  in 
listening  to  you  with  open  incredu- 
lity, and  actually  permit  themselves 
the  liberty  of  cutting  jokes  on  your 
assertions — and  all  this  because  you 
are  about  to  SELL  YOUR  HORSE  ! 
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IRELAND — IN  TERROREM. 


Landlord  murder  in  Ireland 
might  seem,  to  any  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  country,  to  be 
the  most  gratuitous  and  unreward- 
ing of  all  crimes,  since,  shoot  how 
they  may,  the  race  of  proprietors 
will  still  be  continued,  and  the 
son,  or  the  nephew,  or  the  far-off 
relative  will  succeed,  and  rent-day 
will  return  with  the  revolving  year, 
and  all  the  horrors  of  paying  for 
his  land  will  press  on  the  heart 
and  the  patriotism  of  long-suffering 
Paddy. 

Though  this  be  all  true,  yet  is 
there  another  side  to  the  question, 
and  by  this  side  we  see  that  the 
real  efficacy  of  murder  in  Ireland 
lies  in  the  terror  it  creates.  No- 
thing can  more  clearly  demonstrate 
this  than  the  fact  that  very  fre- 
quently the  man  singled  out  for 
assassination  is  neither  a  severe 
landlord  nor  a  cruel  taskmaster, 
nor  is  he  one  generally  unpopular 
in  his  neighbourhood.  As  in  the 
case  which  occurred  a  few  months 
back, — Mr  Baker  was  a  man  well 
liked  by  the  people,  and  reputed 
to  be  humane  and  kindly  in  all  his 
dealings.  The  system,  however, 
looks  higher  than  the  individual ; 
and  the  result  aimed  at  is  such  an 
amount  of  panic  as  may  teach 
other  landlords  that  they  hold  their 
properties  by  the  most  precarious 
of  all  tenures,  and  that  all  the  pre- 
scription of  title-deeds  is  not  proof 
against  the  argument  of  the  bullet. 

I  do  not  believe  that  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe 
you  will  find  a  more  fearless  and 
gallant  race  of  gentlemen  than  the 
landlords  of  Ireland.  With  facts 
of  individual  bravery  which  are 
known  to  me  I  could  fill  a  volume  ; 
and  I  lay  stress  on  the  point  be- 
cause I  am  fully  persuaded  that, 
were  these  men  as  a  class  cruel, 
oppressive,  or  tyrannical,  they 
never  would  have  been  able 
to  maintain  that  courage  we  have 
seen  them  exhibit  amidst  perils 


such  as  few  are  called  on  to  en- 
counter. Nothing  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  good  cause  could 
have  sustained  them  in  such  emer- 
gency as  they  have  been  placed  in ; 
for  it  is  not  alone  the  hand  of  the 
assassin  they  have  to  dread,  but  the 
force  of  a  public  feeling  directed 
against  them,  with  all  the  power 
of  a  hostile  press  ;  and  they  have 
to  stand  up  and  meet  the  imputa- 
tion that  to  them  and  their  treat- 
ment of  the  peasantry  all  the  ills 
of  Ireland  are  ascribable — that  but 
for  them  and  their  grinding  ex- 
actions there  would  be  neither 
crime  nor  misery — that  it  is  they 
who  make  the  Irish  difficulty,  and 
that  in  the  cruel  assertion  of  their 
rights  they  have  damaged  the  re- 
spect men  should  accord  to  law, 
and  made  the  whole  country  un- 
governable. 

So  long  as  the  denunciations 
against  them  were  only  uttered  by 
the  local  papers,  so  long  as  the  sym- 
pathies with  the  defiant  tenant  were 
only  extended  by  the  organs  of  the 
rebellious  press,  which  looks  to  cal- 
umny for  its  circulation,  the  land- 
lords, sore  pressed  and  peril-bound 
as  they  were,  still  looked  to  Eng- 
land—the source  of  all  law  or  order 
in  the  land— to  maintain  them  in 
those  rights  which  are  the  very 
foundation  of  property  ;  but  when 
they  discovered  that  powerful  jour- 
nals which  form  and  fashion  public 
opinion  in  the  empire  took  part 
against  them,  holding  up  as  warn- 
ing examples  individuals  excep- 
tionally cruel,  and  denouncing 
special  cases  as  though  they  were 
specimens  of  a  system — then,  in- 
deed, they  appear  to  have  lost  heart, 
and  the  "  ultimo  ratio"  of  the  mur- 
derer gained  an  augmented  force 
from  that  current  of  popular  sym- 
pathy which  loved  to  expatiate  on 
the  sufferings  of  the  evicted  tenant, 
but  never  wasted  a  thought  on  an 
impoverished  landlord  or  a  ruined 
gentry. 
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We  have  had  some  years  of  this 
now,  and  the  result  is  not  only  an 
amount  of  crime  only  to  be  equalled 
by  the  darkest  annals  of  Whiteboy- 
ism,  but  a  degree  of  terror  and  ap- 
prehension throughout  the  land, 
to  which  no  living  man's  memory 
can  record  anything  the  equal. 

The  Irish  press  does  not  conde- 
scend to  be  any  longer  apologetic 
for  the  crime  of  the  country.  It 
openly  adduces  the  cases  as  they 
occur  as  the  evidences  of  a  system 
for  which  the  people  themselves 
have  found  out  the  cure ;  and  a 
great  English  orator  has  only  be- 
wailed the  geographical  difficulty  of 
Ireland,  and  declared  that,  with 
less  proximity  to  England,  the  re- 
medy of  her  ills  had  been  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  an  avenging 
people. 

Now,  so  long  as  these  were  the 
mere  utterances  of  a  very  degraded 
press,  or  the  impassioned  outbursts 
of  an  after-dinner  eloquence,  insult- 
ing as  they  were,  and  unfair,  they 
might  yet  be  endured ;  but  it  is 
harder  to  bear  them  when  we  see 
them  lifted  to  the  elevation  of  a 
creed,  and  declared  to  be  the  basis 
of  a  Governmental  policy. 

A  popular  cant  of  the  day  de- 
clares that,  to  rule  Ireland  with 
success,  the  country  must  be  ad- 
ministered with  distinct  reference 
to  the  feelings  and  ways  of  Irish- 
men. From  various  writers  on  the 
subject,  Englishmen  have  learned 
that  there  are  special  peculiarities 
in  this  people  which  are  unknown 
amongst  their  own ;  not  that  I 
believe  they  in  the  least  understand 
what  these  peculiarities  are,  where 
they  exist,  or  what  they  point  to;  and 
it  is  the  Irishman  of  the  stage,  or  of 
Punch,  or,  worse  again,  of  Mr  Senior, 
who  is  in  their  thoughts,  and  not 
that  composite  Paddy  who  has  more 
of  good  and  bad  welded  together 
in  his  nature  than  any  other  hu- 
man being  in  creation.  Their  ideal 
Pat,  however,  serves  their  purpose, 
though  he  be  as  like  the  real  living 
Irishman  as  the  turbaned  Cockney 
of  a  fancy  ball  is  like  the  impassive 


dweller  on  the  Bosphorus.  To 
study  this  ideal  personage — to  ima- 
gine his  instincts,  divine  his  ten- 
dencies, and  analyse  his  passions, 
would  appear  to  be  now  the  favour- 
ite task  of  our  rulers ;  and  in  the 
spirit  of  that  maxim  that  declares 
"who  rules  o'er  freemen  should 
himself  be  free,"  they  have  come  to 
believe  that  to  legislate  for  Ireland 
in  an  Irish  spirit  entails  an  un- 
scrupulous contempt  for  everything 
that  Englishmen  cherish,  and  an 
open  declaration,  that  to  the  west 
of  St  George's  Channel  the  rights 
of  property  have  no  other  exist- 
ence than  such  as  may  consist  with 
the  claims  of  party  and  the  security 
of  office. 

A  careful  study  of  their  Irish- 
man has  shown  him  to  be  the 
most  bigoted  and  intolerant  of  all 
Catholics.  What  so  likely,  then, 
to  gratify  the  fervent  believer  in 
his  creed  as  the  downfall  and  dis- 
grace of  the  Church  which  opposed 
him  ]  An  equally  acute  investiga- 
tion of  Irish  instincts  has  proved 
that  the  grievance  of  landlordism 
is  remediable  by  the  bullet,  and  the 
panic  of  an  organised  assassination 
has  at  length  paralysed  the  power  of 
the  proprietor.  Why  not  adapt  this 
ingenious  system,  then,  to  the  wants 
of  Government,  and  make  terror  a 
weapon  of  administration'?  Con- 
fiscation of  the  Church  property 
may  well  hint  to  landlords  what 
awaits  them  if  they  will  persist  in 
the  iniquity  of  demanding  rent. 
The  generous  treatment  which  re- 
spected life -interests  in  the  one 
case  may  possibly  be  transferred  to 
the  other.  Who  knows  but  by 
a  stretch  of  liberality  their  "edi- 
fices "  may  be  accorded  to  them, 
and  on  some  favoured  night  of  the 
session,  when  royal  highnesses  and 
illustrious  visitors  crowd  the  gal- 
leries of  the  House,  the  great 
rhetorician  of  the  age  will  declare 
that  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland 
only  needs  Voluntaryism  to  re- 
ceive a  stimulus  which  shall  de- 
velop all  the  excellent  qualities  of 
the  people,  and  make  this  country 
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the  paradise  nature  had  intended 
it? 

The  present  Government  has  de- 
clared that  it  is  the  only  one  which 
ever  really  felt  for  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland.  All  previous  Adminis- 
trations— Whig  and  Tory  alike — 
have  been  satisfied  with  that  hand- 
to-mouth  legislation  which  tries  to 
deal  with  the  grievances  of  the 
hour — that  palliative  system  that 
never  attempts  to  probe  the  wound 
to  the  bottom,  nor  assumes  to  con- 
fer a  radical  cure. 

These  are  very  high  pretensions  ; 
and  certainly  if  we  only  regard  the 
powerful  nature  of  the  remedies 
employed,  one  cannot  deny  that  the 
doctors  are  in  earnest.  As  for  Ire- 
land herself,  she  has  been  so  long 
the  subject  of  treatment,  and  with 
remedies  so  various  and  often  con- 
tradictory, that  she  only  follows  the 
traditional  lot  of  the  invalid  in  com- 
ing at  last  to  the  quack. 

The  present  Cabinet,  however, 
goes  farther  than  mere  claiming  to 
be  the  first  that  ever  sympathised 
with  Ireland.  It  also  assumes  to 
be  original  in  its  plans ;  and  it  is 
this  I  deny,  and  this  pretension  that 
I  now  desire  to  stigmatise  as  a  pla- 
giarism. 

To  ascertain  how  the  Irish  would 
wish  to  be  dealt  with,  our  rulers 
have  set  themselves  to  see  how  the 
Irish  deal  with  themselves ;  and 
this  inquiry  shows  that  Pat,  having 
tried  many  things,  has  found  no- 
thing that  answers  his  purpose  like 
TERROR  !  The  denunciation  from 
the  altar,  the  threatening  notice, 
the  warning  nailed  on  the  hall  door, 
with  a  coffin  at  the  top,  the  intima- 
tion to  quit  a  new  tenure  or , 

are  all  modes  which  aspire  to  con- 
siderable success.  The  denounced 
man  in  Ireland  would  not  be  an 
Irishman  if  he  did  not  read  in  any 
misfortune  that  befel  him  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  curse  pro- 
nounced on  him  ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
every  possible  accident  of  human 
life  swells  the  list  of  penalties  in- 
voked on  the  ill-doer. 

Didn't  he  get  the  palsy  for  it  ] 


didn't  his  daughter  die  of  the  fe- 
ver 1  didn't  the  smut  come  on  his 
wheat  ?  are  the  common  expres- 
sions that  show  how  the  people 
connect  injury  with  vengeance, 
and  recognise  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence as  an  agent  to  vindicate  their 
wrongs. 

Terror  in  one  shape  or  other  is 
the  motive  principle  of  Irish  life. 
The  landlord  withholds  the  lease 
that  he  may  have  the  threat  of 
eviction,  and  the  peasant  shoots  the 
landlord  to  make  his  successor 
more  amenable  to  argument ;  and 
this  system  of  Terror,  organised 
and  disciplined  to  a  high  perfec- 
tion, the  Liberals  have  stolen,  and 
proclaim  they  alone  have  found  out 
the  original  method  to  deal  with 
Ireland. 

Their  language  to  the  peasant — 
I  mean  the  language  of  that  pacifi- 
cation on  which  they  pride  them- 
selves— may  be  stated  thus  :  We 
see  the  admirable  use  you  have  made 
of  TERROR  ;  we  recognise  in  it  a 
great  governmental  principle  ;  and 
we  own  the  admirable  success  it 
has  been  attended  with.  Still,  as 
physicians  are  reluctant  to  employ 
remedies  which  of  themselves  are 
baneful  influences,  and  do  not  like 
to  cure  even  ague  by  arsenic,  we 
on  similar  grounds  object  to  the 
bullet,  heroic  remedy  though  it  be, 
for  Irish  wrongs  ;  and  we  would 
then  suggest  that  you  would  leave 
the  TERRORISING  to  us  !  We  have 
already  disendowed  the  Church. 
Are  the  landlords  of  Ireland  so 
stupid,  think  you,  as  not  to  see 
that  once  we  have  gone  so  far  we 
can  go  further  ?  It  was  no  easy 
matter,  one  might  suppose,  to  re- 
concile a  British  Parliament  to  an 
Act  of  Confiscation  ;  but  we  have 
hit  upon  happy  times,  and  in  this 
political  millennium  the  old  Whig 
lies  down  with  the  Radical.  If 
the  proprietors  of  Irish  property 
are  not  alarmed  now,  they  must 
be  more  or  less  than  human. 
Here  is  an  Establishment  linked 
to  the  very  hearts  of  all  that  was 
loyal  in  Ireland  —  the  strongest 
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bond  that  bound  them  to  England, 
the  main  condition  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  the  refuge  against  the  ag- 
gressions and  extravagances  of  an 
intolerant  Church,  swept  away  by 
the  triumphant  vote  of  a  party, 
whose  elements,  like  those  of  a 
street  mob,  all  agreed  on  destruc- 
tion, and  yet  have  no  other  tie  be- 
tween them.  Must  not  estated 
proprietors  see  that,  if  pacification 
"  call  for  it,"  they  may  be  meted  by 
the  like  measure  ?  The  Government 
that  would  introduce  such  a  policy 
need  not  fear  that  worst  of  all  po- 
litical jibes — they  cannot  be  called 
pedlers  in  politics.  It  will  be  as- 
suredlya  "great  measure ; "  the  bon- 
fires on  a  thousand  hills  that  will 
hail  the  "  first  reading"  will  show 
the  gratitude  of  that  warm-heart- 
ed and  oppressed  people,  who  at 
length  have  found  the  man  to 
understand  Ireland  and  sympa- 
thise with  Irishmen.  The  mighty 
newspaper,  that  rules  public  opin- 
ion, cannot  but  sustain  a  policy 
to  which  their  ablest  leaders  have 
so  long  pointed.  All  who  are  sick 


of  Ireland,  tired  of  her  importun- 
ity, and  wearied  and  worried  by 
the  contradictions  of  her  condition, 
all  these  will  be  delighted  to  know 
that  here  at  length  is  finality. 
There  can  surely  come  nothing  after 
extinction. 

No  small  merit  will  it  be,  besides, 
to  the  Premier  to  outbid  Mr  Bright, 
and  leave  him  halting  lamely  be- 
hind him.  How  meanly  will  any 
measure  of  leasehold  or  tenant- 
right  seem  beside  the  grand  bill 
that  sweeps  away  the  proprietor 
like  the  parson,  and  tells  him  "  that 
his  mission  has  proved  a  failure ;  " 
that  the  happiness  of  a  people  is  of 
more  account  than  the  "integrity 
of  a  system  ; "  that  there  were  two 
barren  fig-trees  in  Ireland,  and  that 
he  is  one  of  them; — in  fact,  that  he 
was  the  last  remnant  of  a  penal  law 
which  the  enlightenment  of  the  age 
repudiated,  and  that  the  hand  of 
the  clock  can  be  no  longer  held 
back,  in  which  Ireland  must  be 
treated  with  justice,  and  Irishmen, 
be  the  owners  of  their  own  soil ! 
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Brahmo  Somaj,  the,  in  India,  100. 

Breach  of  Promise  to  Marry,  O'Dowd 
on,  564. 

Breeze,  S. ,  a  Welsh  preacher,  anecdote 
of,  224. 

Bright,  Mr,  his  position  in  the  Ministry, 
&c.,  481— his  political  views  as  ex- 
pressed before  his  accession  to  power, 
482  et  seq. — his  former  opinion  of 
Lowe,  493. 

Burlinghame,  Mr,  his  mission  from 
China  to  Europe,  196  et  seq. — his  pre- 

.  vious  history,  ib. — his  speech  at  San 
Francisco,  200. 

Burma,  policy  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
toward,  722. 

Burton,  Mr  Hill,  on  Hume's  philoso- 
phical system,  674,  675. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  at  Balaklava,  76 
et  seq. 

Canterbury  gold-fields,  the,  300. 

Capistran,  the  sermons  of,  222. 

Cardigan,  Lord,  Kinglake's  character 
of,  74— the  Light  Cavalry  charge, 
82  et  seq. 

Caroline,  Queen,  and  Bishop  Berkeley, 
16,  22. 

Caste,  missionary  difficulties  from,  in 
India,  98. 

Caucasus,  its  final  subjugation  by 
Russia,  710. 

Censorship  of  the  drama,  the,  in  Eng- 
land, 354. 

Chamberlain,  Brigadier,  during  the 
mutiny,  587,  595  et  seq. 

Charlemont,  Lord,  picture  of  Hume  by, 
680. 

Chaulnes,  the  Due  de,  Beaumarchais' s 
fracas  with,  34. 

Chih  -  Tajen,  one  of  the  Chinese  am- 
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linghame's  mission,  196— hisreception 
in  the  United  States,  1 99 — past  errors 
of  European  nations  towards  her, 
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Chinese,  the,  at  the  New  Zealand  gold- 
fields,  304. 

CHINESE  MISSION  TO  CHRISTENDOM, 
THE,  194. 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  TO  INDIA,  94. 


Christianity,  introduction  of,  among 
the  Northmen,  and  changes  it 
wrought,  337  et  seq. 

'  Clarissa  Harlowe,'  the  publication  and 
reception  of,  263  et  seq. — its  charac- 
teristics, 264. 

Clergy  reserves  in  Canada,  the,  502. 

COLERIDGE'S  LIFE  OF  KEBLE,  review  of, 
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ship, ib. 
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of,  230. 
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Corbett,  Brigadier,  580  —  during  the 
mutiny,  584. 

Cotton,  Brigadier,  580 — during  the 
mutiny,  589,  591. 
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153. 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  annexation  of  the 
Punjaub  by,  431. 

DECORATIVE  ART  APPLIED  TO  DOMESTIC 
USES,  361. 

Delany,  Mrs,  letter  to  Richardson  from, 
271. 

Delhi,  Sir  John  Lawrence  at,  418,  419, 
421 — the  seizure  of,  byjbhe  sepoys, 
583— measures  of  Lawrence  to  aid  its 
capture,  ib.  et  seq.  passim. 

Delirium  tonans,  by  O'Dowd,  438. 

Discipline,  distinction  between,  and 
drill,  155. 

DISESTABLISHMENT,  MR  GLADSTONE 
AND,  238. 

Divorce,  frequency  of,  among  the 
heathen  Northmen,  329. 

Domestic  architecture,  development  of, 
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Donaldson,  Mrs,  letter  to  Richardson 
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Dost  Mahomed,  his  position  during  the 
mutiny,  586,  593. 
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Beaumarchais,  31,  32. 
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DWYER  ON  SEATS  AND  SADDLES,  &c., 
review  of,  106. 

Education,  measures  for,  under  Law- 
rence in  India,  736. 

Edwardes,  Colonel,  afterwards  Sir  H. , 
sketch  of  Lawrence's  administration 
of  the  Punjaub  by,  435 — under  Law- 
rence in  the  Punjaub,  578,  586  — 
during  the  mutiny,  589,  590. 
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regarding,  733. 
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keley to,  20. 
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156. 
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Goolab  Singh,  fidelity  of,  during  the 
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Human  sacrifices  among  the  Northmen, 
335. 

Hume,  David,  as  the  Sceptic,  665 — his 
early  years,  666— Essay  on  Chivalry, 
&c.,  ib.— letter  to  a  physician,  668— 
devotion  to  philosophy,  670 — his  re- 
sidence at  Rheims,  671 — his  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,  673 — his  system 
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cerning Human  Understanding,  681 
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Principles  of  Morals,  ib. — friends, 
683— History  of  England,  ib.  —  life 
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688— last  days  and  death,  689  et  seq. 

Hymeneal  Cup,  the,  by  O'Dowd,  444. 
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IN  LIFE  AND  IN  DEATH,  183. 

Inscrutable  people,  O'Dowd  on,  567. 

INDIA,  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  TO,  94. 

IRELAND,  SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN,  622 — 
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of,  2°,  23— results  of  the  elections  in, 
113 — in  terrorem,  766. 

Irish  Church,  the  proposed  disestablish- 
ment of,  238. 

IRISH  CHURCH  BILL,  GLADSTONE'S,  498. 

Irrigation,  works  of,  under  Lawrence 
in  India,  728. 

Jackson,  Mr,  his  work  on  the  Pulpit, 
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Jail-deliveries,  by  O'Dowd,  562. 

Jheend,  the  Rajah  of,  his  fidelity  during 
the  mutiny,  584. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  review  of  his  career 
as  President  of  the  United  Stages, 
449  et  seq. 

Jones,  Owen,  on  household  decoration, 
365. 

*  Joseph  Andrews'  meant  as  a  parody  of 
'Pamela, '260,  275. 

Jullundhur,  the  administration  of,  by 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  423  et  seq. 

KEBLE,  JOHN,  400 — his  influence  on  the 
age,  ib. — parentage  and  birth,  401 — 
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there,  403— fellow  of  Oriel,  ib.—  his 
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Kerr,  Mrs,  notices  of,  in  the  Convent 
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Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  leader  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  in  India,  100. 

Khokand,  conquest  and  seizure  of,  by 
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Khylore,  the  Rajah  of,  during  the  mu- 
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Klopstock,  Mrs,  on  'Clarissa  Harlowe,' 
269. 

Kubla  Khan,  Marco  Polo's  visit  to, 
195. 

Kung,  Prince,  his  policy,  &c.,  in  China, 
197  et  seq. — mission  organised  by  him 
to  Europe,  &c.,  198. 

Kupportullah,  the  Rajah  of,  during  the 
mutiny,  584. 

Lahore,  disarming  of  the  Sepoys  at, 
584. 

LATE  FOR  THE  TRAIN,  645. 

Latimer,  his  character  as  a  preacher, 
216,  223. 

Land-settlement  question  in  Oudh,  &c., 
the,  723. 

Lawrence,  Lieut. -Colonel,  416. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  services  of  his 
brother  under  him,  425,  432. 

LAWRENCE,  SIR  JOHN,  Part  I.,  416 — 
his  parentage  and  early  life,  ib.  — goes 
out  to  India,  417 — first  appointments 
there,  418— at  Delhi,  419— Etawah, 
420 — return  to  England,  and  again  in 
India,  420  — outbreak  of  the  Sikh 
war,  421 — his  services  during  it,  and 
intercourse  with  Lord  Hardinge,  422 
— in  charge  of  the  Jullundhur  Doab, 
423 — reforms,  &c.,  introduced  there, 
ib.  etseq. — services  under  his  brother, 
424— the  second  Sikh  war,  425 — his 
difficulties  at  Jullundhur,  and  ad- 
ministration there,  426  et  seq.  —  a 
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the  storm  of  1857,  576— state  of  the 
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at  this  time,  577 — troops  in  the  pro- 
vince, 579  —  commencement  of  the 
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suppression,  601 — honours,  &c.,  con- 
ferred on  him,  606.— Part  III.,  his 
viceregal  career,  709— his  policy  to- 
ward Affghanistan,  713  et  seq. — to- 
ward the  Bhootanees,  721  etseq. — and 
toward  Burma,  722  —  his  internal 
administration,  723 — the  land  settle- 
ment in  Oudh,  ib. — and  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  727 — irrigation  works,  728 — 
military  works,  730  —  civil  works, 
railways,  &c.  731  —  other  improve- 
ments, 734  et  seq. — finances  under 
him,  737  et  seq. — the  Orissa  famine, 
739. — concluding  remarks,  741. 

Lawrence,  Captain  Richard,  584,  593. 

Le  Jay,  his  connection  with  Beau- 
marchais'  trial,  39. 

Lewes,  notices  of  Berkeley,  &c.,from,  4, 
5,  9,  10  —  on  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume,  673. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH,  IN,  a  page  of  family 
history,  183. 

Light-cavalry  charge  at  Balaklava,  the, 
82  et  seq. 

Lincoln,  Johnson's  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  murder  of,  451. 

Liprandi,  General,  his  movements,  &c. 
at  Balaklava,  74  et  seq. 

Littler,  General,  during  the  Sikh  war, 
421. 

Locke,  the  philosophy  of,  4. 

Louis  XIV.,  the  preachers  of  the  time 
of,  217  et  seq. 

Louis  XVI.,  secret  employment  of 
Beaumarchais  by,  42. 
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Lowe,  Mr,  his  former  opinion  of  Bright, 
481  — and  of  Gladstone,  488  — as  a 
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seq. 
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to  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  578— during  the 
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by  Mr  Gladstone,  507. 
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Mirabeau,  his  quarrel  with  Beaumar- 
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Montgomery,  Mr  Robert,  under  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  577  —  during  the 
mutiny,  584. 

Morris,  General,  at  Balaklava,  85. 

Muscat,  policy  of  Sir  J.  Lawrence  to- 
ward, 723. 

Musso,  Bishop  of  Bitonto,  the  sermons 
of,  211. 

My  Will  and  Testament,  by  O'Dowd, 
174. 

Napoleon,  the  value  of  old  soldiers 
shown  from  his  wars,  156. 

Neale,  Mr,  his  '  Mediaeval  Preachers, ' 
209. 

Nelson  gold-fields,  the,  300. 

New  Series,  the,  by  O'Dowd,  440. 

Newman,  connection  of,  with  Keble, 
406. 

Newport  (U.S.),  Bishop  Berkeley  in,  20. 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  ITS  GOLD-FIELDS, 
298. 

New  Zealand,  sheep-farming  in,  312 — 
the  ' '  native  "  difficulty,  past  manage- 
ment of  the  colony,  &c.,  313  et  seq. 

Ngahapu,  hot  spring  of,  310. 

Nicholson,  Colonel,  character,  &c.,  .of, 
578— during  the  mutiny,  586,  589, 
596,  597. 

Nolan,  Captain,  at  Balaklava,  81,  82. 

Norns  of  the  Scandinavians,  the,  325. 

North  German  army,  the,  its  reorganisa- 
tion, 466. 

North  Germany,  comparison  of  army 
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0  WHY  SHOULD  A  WOMAN  NOT  GET  A 
DEGREE,  226. 

Oaths,  sanctity  of,  among  the  North- 
men, 330. 

O'Dowd,  my  will  and  testament,  174 — 
tips,  177 — the  Turco-Greek  affair,  179 
— delirium  touans,  438 — the  new  se- 
ries,440 — the  Hymeneal  cup,  444 — the 
ballot,  456 — a  page  of  autobiography, 
559 — jail-deliveries,  562 — breach  of 
promise  to  marry,  564 — inscrutable 
people,  567 — the  two  Dromios,  571 — 
eloquence  for  every  one,  573 — the 
tempter,  759 — selling  a  horse,  763 — 
Ireland — in  terrorem,  766. 

O'Hanlan,  Dr,  his  evidence  in  the  Con- 
vent case,  618. 

Orissa  famine,  Sir  John  Lawrence's  con- 
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